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PREFACE. 


The  object  of  the  following  work  is  sufficiently  indicated  in  the  title-page 
to  sapersede  the  necessity  of  any  fnore  formal  or  particular  exposition  of  it 
here.  It  is  helieved  that  nothing  is  there  promised^  beyond  what  will  be 
found  more  or  less  satis&ctorily  treated  of  in  some  part  of  the  work^  and^ 
as  the  author  ventures  to  hope^  in  a  manner  adapted  to  meet  the  wants  of 
those  by  whom  such  introductory  works  as  the  present  are  more  especially 
sought  after.  The  various  branches  of  Biblical  Criticism^  Interpretation^ 
Theology,  History,  Natural  Science,  and  Archaeology,  are  treated  of  in  a 
connected  order,  as  forming  the  setiiral  parts  of  one  great  whole ;  and  in 
as  intelligible  language,  and  with  as  much  freedom  from  technical  phrase- 
ology  and  scholastic  rules,  as  the  nature  of  the  topics  will  admit  of. 
Some  pains  have  been  taken  to  simplify  and  reduce  the  number  of  rules 
laid  down  by  the  best  writers  on  sacred  hermeneutics ;  with  what  success,  it 
must  be  left  for  those  who  will  take  the  pains  of  examining  and  comparing 
to  determine.  If  the  author  has  fEiiled  to  remove  some  of  the  difficulties 
which  stood  in  the  way  of  the  more  immature  student,  it  has  not  been  for 
want  of  the  will  to  do  so,  but  of  the  power  to  accomplish  it :  he  ventures 
to  hope,  however,  that  he  may  have  contributed  something  towards  popu- 
larizing a  science  which,  in  its  objects  as  well  as  in  its  results,  is  of  the  very 
first  hnportance. 

In  the  compilation  of  the  following  pages,  all  available  authorities  have  been 
consulted  and  laid  under  contribution,  but  not  without  the  most  scrupulous 
acknowledgment  of  obligation,  whenever  it  has  been  incurred.  The  nu 
merous  references  throughout  will  not  only  indicate  the  sources  whence  the 
author  has  derived  his  materials,  but  will  also  enable  the  student  to  pro- 
secute his  researches  by  the  aid  of  higher  and  more  erudite  authorities.     In 
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some  cases,  the  eye  of  the  reader  may  detect  that  which  he  has  previously 
met  with,  and  is  here  unacknowledged  as  having  been  borrowed  from  any 
other  soiu'ce ;  but  in  all  such  cases  the  author  has  borrowed  from  one  who 
will  not  complain — ^himself.  The  fiu:t  is,  that  two  of  his  preceding  works, 
upon  the  topics  treated  of  in  the  following  pages,  had  for  some  time  been 
out  of  print,  and  it  was  thought  better  to  incorporate  such  portions  of  them 
as  were  deemed  to  be  worth  preservation  in  the  Biblical  Companion,  rather 
than  to  reprint  them,  as  separate  works,  according  to  a  previous  intention. 
Thus  much  it  has  been  thought  proper  to  state,  in  order  to  prevent  mis- 
conception. 

The  author  is  not  aware  that  it  is  desirable  to  say  any  thing  as  to  the 
structure  and  details  of  the  several  Parts  of  the  following  work  ;  these  have 
been  generally  indicated  in  a  few  introductory  remarks  prefixed  to  each 
Part,  and  will  be  found,  therefore,  where  they  are  required.  He  has 
throughout  endeavoured  to  imite  brevity  with  perspicuity,  and  to  furnish, 
within  the  compass  of  a  single  volume,  a  comprehensive  digest  of  what  had 
previously  been  scattered  through  many  works,  and  not  unfrequently  shut 
up  from  general  use,  by  the  scholastic  and  uninteresting  form  in  which  it  was 
clothed.  It  is  not  presumed  that  the  Biblical  Companion  is  faultless,  either 
in  its  plan  or  its  details,  but  the  author  ventures  to  hope  that  it  may  be 
deemed  to  possess  some  features  of  utility,  not  to  be  met  with  in  any 
preceding  work  of  the  kind.  W.  C. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


THE    REVIVAL  AND   PROGRESS   OF   BIBUCAL   LITERATURE. 


Rnirtl  of  BiUical  L««nBing  in  the  Fifteenth  Ccntnry—Tmpetas 
giTen  to  Sacred  Literature  in  the  Last  Century— Philological 
•ad  niintrative  Writera— PreseDt  atate  of  Biblieal  Learahig 
'^humcttT  of  Works  «n  Biblical  InterpretatioD — Advan- 
tigvs  defiTaUe  from  Biblical  Stndies-DiTisiona  of  Biblical 
Leaniap-^Object  and  Plan  of  the  present  Work. 

1.  The  progress  of  sacred  literature  in  modem 
times  filmislies  a  topic  of  gratifying  and  instructive 
inquiij,  and  is  fraught  with  considerations  emi- 
nentlj  calcolated  to  excite  the  gratitude  and 
straogthen  the  convictions  of  the  Christian  stu- 
dent A  few  remarks  upon  this  subj.ect  will  there- 
fore appropriatelj  introduce  the  various  scriptural 
topics  described  and  treated  of  in  the  present 
Tolome. 

2.  From  tiie  fifth  to  the  fifteenth  century, 
btbtical  learning  was  in  a  deplorably  low  state. 
Religious  feuds  were  the  curse  and  disgrace  of 
Christendom.  Bitter  controversies  touching  the 
forms  of  religion,  or,  more  properly  speaking, 
touching  the  powers  and  functions  of  those  who 
asisumed  to.  be  its  authorized  and  exclusive  pro- 
pounders  and  guardians,  absorbed  the  atitention  of 
the  C%radan  world.  The  Scriptures  were  only 
resorted  to  as  the  arsenal  in  which  were  deposited 
the  aggressive  aims  of  the  spiritual  combatants ; 
and  these  were  used  against  each  other  in  the 
most  arbitoizy  and  unskilful  manner.  AH  desire 
for  true  learning  b^cagae  extinct ;  the  principles  of 
interpretation  were  losj;  sight  of  and  forgotten ;  and 
there  were  few  who  could  even  read,  and  much 
ksB  understand,  the  text  of  the  sacred  books.  In 
the  twelfUi  oenturj,  the  Scriptures  were  torn  in 
pieces  between  two  parties :  the  scholastic  theolo- 


gians, who  by  a  perverse  use  of  the  Aristotelian 
philosophy  reduced  the  doctrines  of  religion  to  a 
number^  of  absurd  subtleties,  incomprehensible  by 
all  minds— -not  excepting  their  own;  and  the  bib- 
lical doctors,  who  by  a  system  of  mystical  and 
allegorical  interpretation  perverted  and  darkened 
the  sublime  truths  of  Scripture,  and  rendered  their 
nieaning  a  matter  of  doubt  and  uncertainty.  The 
insane  religious  wars  called  the  crusades  were  not 
without  their  use,  being  overruled  by  Providence 
to  ^the  most  beneficial  purposes.  By  introducing 
into  Europe  a  number  of  learned  Greeks,  they 
originated  a  spirit  of  inquiry  in  Italy  and  else- 
where ;  while  the  universities  that  were  shortly 
afterwards  established,  and  in  which  the  oriental 
languages  were  cultivated,  tended  greatly  to  the 
revival  of  learning,  and  prepared  the  way  for  an 
improved  system  of  interpretation  for  the  sacred 

volume. 

3.  As  early  as  the  latter  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  some  vigorous  eiforts  were  made  to  pro- 
mote the  rational  interpretation  of  the  sacred 
writings.  The  labourers,  however,  were  few,  and 
the  aids  they  possessed  for  the  elucidation  of  thq 
text  were  scanty  and  imperfect  Early  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  their  numbers  were  greatly 
increased,  and  we  find  many  names  distinguished 
in  the  republic  of  letters,  who  were  then  success- 
fully cultivating  this  branch  of  learning.  By  the 
middle  of  this  century,  the  number  of  biblical  stu 
dents  was  conaidenibly  augmented,  and  the  result  of 
their  labours  was  proportionately  increased.  After 
all,  however,  those  who  were  at  this  time  devoted  to 
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the  puiBuit  of  SGriptaial  inquiries  formed  but  an 
insignificant  band,  and  were  regarded  by  their 
contemporaries  as  the  students  of  an  isolated  branch 
of  learning,  too  uninteresting  in  its  aspect  and  too 
limited  in  its  results  to  command  or  reward  general 
attention. 

4.  Towards  t^e  close  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, biblical  learning  was  brought  into  more 
general  &your,  and  assumed  a  more  popular  and 
inviting  form.  It  was  no  longer  viewed  as  the 
exclusive  possession  of  the  clerical  body,  but  as 
forming  part  of  the  common  property  of  the  re- 
public of  letters.  Numerous  and  valuable  acqui- 
sitions were  made  to  the  previously  existing  stock 
of  materials  for  the  criticism  and  interpretation  of 
the  Bible,  and  the  success  with  which  these  were 
applied,  stimulated  numerous  minds  to  inrther  in- 
quiries and  research  for  the  discovery  of  new 
sources  of  information. 

5.  The  enlightened  and  indefatigable  exertions 
of  Mill,  Wetstein,  Griesbach,  and  Kennicott,  were 
directed  to  a  restoration  of  the  integrity  or  purity 
of  the  sacred  text ;  while  the  learned  and  ingeni- 
ous Shaw,  whose  ^'  Travels  and  Observations,  re- 
lating to  several  parts  of  Barbaiy  and  the  Levant," 
appear  to  have  attracted  the  notice  of  the  cele- 
brated Harmer,  pointed  out  a  new  soi!ux;e  of  bib- 
lical illustration.  The  "Observations  on  various 
passages  of  Scripture,  placing  them  in  a  new  light, 
and  ascertaining  the  meaning  of  several  not  deter- 
minable by  the  methods  commonly  made  use  of 
by  the  learned,  from  relations  incidently  mentioned 
in  books  of  voyages  and  travels  into  the  East,"  are 
too  well  known  and  valued  to  require  more  than 
this  passing  remark.  The  hope  expressed  by  the 
indefatigable  author,  as  to  the  result  of  his  labours, 
has  been  fuUy  realized :  "  If  my  design  succeeds, 
commentators  will  not,  I  hope,  for  the  ^ture,  think 
they  have  extended  their  inquiries  far  enough, 
when  they  examine  a  text  with  grammatical  nicety; 
they  will,  along  with  that,  pay  an  unbroken  attention 
to  the  cutiomM  of  the  eastern  people^  and  look  upon 
this  additumal  care  as  absolutely  necessary  to  make 
a  good  commentator.'  About  the  same  period,  the 
learned  Michaelis  was  engaged  in  a  similar  course, 
on  a  large  scale,  for  the  illustration  of  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  and  he  had  induced  the  king  of  Denmark 
to  send  a  deputation  of  learned  travellers,  to  pursue 
the  necessary  inquiries,  under  his  directions,  in 
£^gypt  and  Syria.  The  result  of  their  voyage  was 
given,  in  French,  by  Mons.  Neibuhr,  in  a  work 
which,  as  to  the  part  connected  with  these  sub- 
jects, was  never  translated  into  English.  The 
labours  of  Michaelis  and  his  followers,  on  the  con- 
tinent, and  those  of  Mr.  Harmer  and  his  successors 
in  England,  aided  by  the  observations  of  a  series  of 
intelligent  and  leamed  travellers,  have  completely 


established  that  new  era  of  sacred  criticism  which 
Mr.  Harmer  anticipated. 

6.  From  this  period,  the  sphere  of  biblical  re- 
search and  illustration  has  been  gradually  enlarg- 
ing. The  metaphysician  and  the  naturalist,  the 
antiquary  and  the  traveller,  the  philologist  and 
the  historian,  have  contributed  their  respective 
shares  towards  the  criticism  and  exposition  of  the 
Bible.  The  materiab  now  collected  for  elucidating 
the  sacred  text  are  numerous  and  valuable,  and 
scarcely  a  month  passes  without  furnishing  the 
most  unquestionable  evidence  that  their  value  is 
well  understood  by  those  competent  to  employ 
them,  in  removing  obscurities,  clearing  up  dif- 
ficulties, eliciting  new  beauties,  or  educing  further 
instruction  from  that  Book  which  is  above  all 
price.  But  such  persons  are  comparatively  few ; 
and  much  remains  to  be  done  before  the  aids  we 
possess  for  interpreting  and  illustrating  the  Scrip- 
tures can  be  rendered  available  for  general  use. 

7«  Hitherto,  with  but  one  or  two  exceptions,  the 
method  in  which  the  several  branches  of  criticism 
and  interpretation  have  been  treated,  has  had  the 
effect  of  restricting  the  study  of  these  topics  to  those 
whose  professional  engagements  have  rendered  such 
study  imperative;  or  to  those  whose  learning 
and  leisure  have  induced  them  to  look  upon 
the  study  as  a  source  of  mere  intellectual  en- 
jojrment.  It  does  seem  strange  that  it  should 
scarcely  have  entered  into  the  minds  of  those  who 
have  written  upon  these  topics,  that  the  great  bulk 
of  the  Christian  community  is  individually  and 
immediately  interested  in  them,  and  that  the  stores 
of  learning  which  have  now  been  thrown  open, 
might  be  rendered  available  for  the  purposes  of 
general  instruction.  Treatises  on  biblical  criticisni 
and  interpretation  are,  with  scarcely  an  exception, 
so  elaborate  and  profound,  so  abstruse  and  techni- 
cal, that  an  ordinary  mind,  unused  to  severe  study, 
cannot  fail  of  being  deterred  from  making  an 
attempt  to  investigate  the  principles  of  these  in- 
teresting and  important  themes. 

8.  It  must  not  be  inferred  from  what  is  here 
said,  that  it  is  conceived  to  be  possible  for  anj 
valuable  acquisitions  to  be  made  in  this  depai4^ 
ment  of  learning,  without  a  close  application  to 
study;  or  that  a  competent  knowledge  of  its  prin- 
ciples may  be  attained  by  a  mind  naturally  slug- 
gish or  obtuse.  But  on  the  other  hand,  it  may 
be  maintained,  without  fear  of  suocessftd  contra- 
diction, that  much  of  that  description  of  learning 
which  the  art  of  interpretation  requires  may  be 
brought  within  the  reach  and  be  adapted  to  the 
comprehension  of  persons  whose  minds  are  not 
above  the  ordinary  standard,  and  whose  circum- 
stances require  that  much  of  their  time  and  at- 
tention should  be  given  to  other  a£6uz8.     The 
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adrantages  of  sacli  aa  extension  of  bibHcal  know- 
ledge would  soon  be  apparent,  in  tiie  growing  matu- 
ritjand  perfection  of  the  Christian  character,  and 
in  the  increased  usefulness  and  efficiency  of  the 
Chiisdan  ministry. 

9.  Biblical  learning  is  usually  diyided  into  two 
principal  branches;  namely,  Criticism  and  Intbr- 

PBETATTON. 

(1)  BiBLiCAii  CRITICISM  treats  of  the  laws  by 
wiiich  the  genuineness  or  purUy  of  the  teai  is  de- 
cided, and  by  which  it  is  to  be  restored  where  it 
may  hare  been  corrupted. 

(2)  Biblical  nmatFRJETATioN  treats  of  the 
rales  by  which  the  tefue  of  the  <ftr<  is  to  be 
cdnced  and  exhibited,  and  embraces  all  those  va- 
rious branches  of  learning  usually  comprehended 
onder  the  head  of  biblical  antiquities. 

10.  From  this  statement  of  the  objects  of  these 
two  branches  of  biblical  learning,  it  will  be  per- 
ceiTed  diat  the  one  is  intimately  connected  with 
ike  other;  and  that  some  knowledge  of  each  of 
diem  is  indispensable  to  constitute  a  good  inter- 
preter. 

11.  The  object  of  this  work  being  to  furnish  the 
unlearned  as  well  as  the  more  erudite  with  a  com- 
prehensiTe  and  practically  naefal  digest  of  the 
Kreral  topics  connected  with  the  interpretation  of 
die  Sacred  writings,  Bibucal  criticism  will  be 
dispatched  in  a  much  more  summary  way  than  the 
natters  incident  to  interpretation.  The  reason 
ibr  this  is,  that  criticism  pertains  to  the  original 
text,  and  not  to  a  trandation — ^with  which,  only, 
m  shall  assome  our  readers  to  be  familiar;  all 
attempts  to  go  into  the  minutUB  of  this  branch  of 
the  subject,  therefore,  would  tend  only  to  perplex 
and  annoy,  without  afibrding  any  compensating  ad- 
Tantige.  We  shall  endeaTour,  howerer,  to  giro 
meh  a  general  "view  of  this  part  of  biblical  science 


as  will  satisfy  all  reasonable  curiosity,  and  enable 
those  who  desire  it,  to  mak^  a  proper  application  of 
those  principles  and  rules  that  relate  to  the  other 
branch  of  our  subject 

12.  The  following,  then,  will  be  the  method  of 
proceeding,  in  treatmg  on  the  Tarious  topics  com- 
prised in  this  part  of  our  work.  First,  we  shall 
direct  our  attention  to  the  text  of  the  Bible,  with 
a  Tiew  to  ascertain,  in  a  general  way,  its  original 
character,  and  the  securities  we  possess  for  its  pre- 
sent int^rity.  This  will  bring  under  reriew  the 
Hebrew  and  Gkeek  Scriptures,  and  the  various  aes 
cidents  to  which  literary  compositions  are  liable  in 
passing  down  the  stream  of  time,  from  a  period 
antecedent  to  the  invention  of  printing ;  more  par- 
ticularly those  which  have  occurred  to  the  sacred 
writings.  Thence  we  shall  be  led  to  inquire  iiito 
the  character  and  value  of  various  readings,  or  the 
different  wording  of  the  same  passage  in  the  several 
manuscripts  and  other  extant  documents  compris- 
ing the  sacred  text,  or  portions  of  it ;  the  sources  in 
which  they  have  originated;  and  the  means  we 
possess  for  correcting  the  errors  that  may  have 
crept  into  the  text  We  may  then  review  the  pro- 
gress that  has  been  made  towards  restoring  the 
text  to  its  original  purity,  and  the  methods  by 
which  this  has  been  e£fected.  Having  thus  ascer- 
tained the  actual  state  of  the  books,  the  contents 
of  which  it  is  proposed  to  investigate,  we  may 
proceed,  step  by  step,  through  the  several  rules  of 
interpretation.  This  will  exhibit  the  means  that 
may  be  legitimately  employed  for  educing  the  sense 
of  the  language  used  by  the  sacred  writers,  on  the 
subjects  of  which  they  treat  Thus  we  shall  be 
introduced  to  almost  every  variety  of  subject  com- 
prised in  tbe  Bible,  and  cleariy  ascertain  the  nature 
of  those  qualifications  that  are  indispensable  to  the 
sound  interpretation  of  its  contents. 


CHAPTER  II. 


BIBLICAL  CRITICISM. 


1.  Thb  immediate  object  of  sotdid  critidmy  as 
viU  have  been  perceiTed,  is  not  to  understand  and 
interpret  the  Holy  Scriptures,  but  to  examine  their 
geauinenesB  and  nncormptness,  to  assign  reasons 
for  deeming  anj  particular  passage  to  have  been 
altoed  from  its  original  state,  and  to  propose  the 
nreit  means  hy  which  such  passage  may  be  re- 
teed,  with  the  greatest  certainty  or  probability,  to 
its  pristine  condition. 

2.  The  purpose  of  criticism  is,  therefi>re,  two- 
M :  in  the  Gjost  place,  to  discover  the  changes  that 
lovie  taken  place  in  the  original  text;  and  then, 


to  restore  the  original  t^eadings  that  have  been 
excluded  by  them. 

3.  Thero  are  four  principal  sources  from  which 
criticism  may  draw  those  indications  and  helps  on 
which  it  IB  principally  to  rely,  partly  to  ascertain 
what  changes  have  taken  place^  and  partly  to  re* 
store  the  original  readings.  The^fint  is,  an  accu- 
rate acquaintance  with  the  peculiarities  of  the 
language  wherein,  not  merely  the  sacred  Scriptures 
in  general,  but  each  particular  book  was  composed. 
The  ieeond  is  a  comparison  of  the  various  manu- 
scripts or  copies  which  we  have  of  them,  origi-^ 
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nating  at  yarions  periods.  The  third  consists  of 
the  Tarious  translations  which  hare  been  made  of 
them  into  foreign  languages.  The  fiurth  and  last, 
which  must  be  employed  but  seldom,  springs  from 
the  writings  and  remains  of  the  earlier  Fathers,  and 
generally  of  the  earlier  ecclesiastical  writers,  who 
have  made  some  use  of  the  Bible.* 

4.  The  sections  comprised  in  this  chapter,  wiU 
be  devoted  to  a  review  of  the  several  topics  per- 
taining to  the  criticism  of  the  Bible,  ^or  the  pur- 
pose of  elucidating,  as  &r  as  is  necessary  for 
general  purposes,  its  materials  and  objects. 

SECTION  I. 

THE  HEBREW  AND  GREEK  SCRIPTURES. 

The  Origina]  LangnagMof  Scripture— Hie  Aramsan  Langoage 
— Language  in  which  Matthew's  Gospel  and  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  were  written  —  Pecoliar  style  of  the  New 
Testaajent-^^The  Genuineness  of  the  New  Testament  de- 
muDstrablfl  from  its  Style— Importance  of  Hebrew  and  Greek 
Learning  to  an  Interpreter — Historical  Account  of  the  Hebrew 
Language— ^Various  Schools  of  Hebrew  Philology. 

1.  Speakjno  in  general  terms,  it  may  be  stated 
that  Hebrew  and  Greek  are  tbe  two  languages 
employed  by  the  Author  of  reyelation,  to  convey  a 
knowledge  of  his  will  and  purpose  to  mankind. 

2*  The  books  of  the  Old  Testament  were, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  passages,  composed  in 
the  Hebrew  tongue.  The  exceptions  relate  to 
passages  written  in  the  Chaldee  dialect,  the  rea- 
sons for  employing  which  in  the  places  where  it 
occurs,  are  sufficiently  obvious.  Tliey  are  passages 
either  consisting  of  transcripts  from  original  docu- 
ments, or  comprising  information  specially  designed 
to  be  communicated  to  the  people  by  whom  this 
dialect  was  employed.  Thus,  Jer.  x.  11,  which  is 
pure  Cbaldee,  introduced  into  the  midst  of  a  He- 
brew composition,  was  to  be  addressed  by  the  Jews 
to  the  Babylonian  idolaters :  ^^  Thtu  thaU  ye  say 
unto  tkenk,  The  gods  that  have  not  made  the 
heavens  and  the  earth,  they  shall  perish  fipom  the 
earth,  and  from  under  these  heavens."  Several 
passages  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh 
chapters  of  Ezra,  consist  of  copies  of  original  let- 
ters and  decrees,  in  the  Chaldee  tongue ;  and  the 
book  of  Daniel,  from  the  second  chapter  to  the 
seventh,  which  is  in  this  language,  treats  exclu- 
sively of  the  affairs  of  Babylon,  and  was,  there- 
fore, with  the  utmost  propriety  so  written. 

3.  The  books  of  ^he  New  Testament  are  all 
in  the  Greek  language,  which,  being  the  most  pre- 
valent at  the  time  they  were  penned,  was  the  best 
adapted  for  works  designed  for  general  circulation. 

4.  There  are  but  two  of  these  books  about  which 


*Ste  Planck*s  Sacred  Philology,  chap.  iv.     Bib.  Cabinet, 
Tol.  vii. 


the  learned  are  not  agreed,  as  to  the  language 
in  which  they  were  originally  composed ;  namely, 
the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  and  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  the  latter  of  which  is  attributed  to  Paul, 
upon  very  conclusive  evidence.  These  books,  it 
has  been  thought  by  very  able  critics,  were  written 
in  the  Hebrew,  or  rather  in  the  Syro-Chaldaic 
tongue,  which  was  the  vernacular  language  of  the 
Jews  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour  ;t  and,  conse- 
quently, that  our  present  Greek  text  is  only  a 
translation  fix)m  the  originals.  To  enter  into  a 
critical  investigation  of  this  disputed  topic  would 
not  accord  with  our  present  purpose;  but  a  few 
remarks  seem  to  be  called  for. 

5,  The  notion  of  a  Hebrew  original  of  these 
two  compositions  seems  to  have  been  suggested 
merely  by  the  consideration,  that  they  were  in- 
tended primarily  and  specially  for  the  instruction 
and  use  of  Hebrew  converts.  It  has  been  main- 
tained by  some  writers,  that  several  of  the  early 
Christian  Fathers  testify  to  the  existence  of  a  He- 
brew text;  but  it  will  be  found,  upon  examination, 
that  those  passages  in  their  works  upon  which  re- 
liance is  placed,  are  nothing  beyond  inferences  or 
conjectures,  which  we  are  at  liberty  to  take  for 
what  they  may  be  deemed  to  be  fairiy  worth. 
Their  opinion  was  evidently  founded  upon  the 
circumstance  to  which  we  have  adverted — ^the 
adaptation  of  the  books  for  the  instruction  of  the 
Hebrews — and  not  upon  any  facts  relating  to  ihe 
actu^  existence  of  a  Hebrew  text. 

6.  But  such  an  assumption  is  as  unnecessary  as 
it  is  gratuitous.  There  is  ample  evidence  that  the 
Greek  language  was  very  commonly  used  by  the 
Jewish  people,  afler  their  subjugation  by  the  Mace- 
donian Greeks;  and,  what  is  perhaps  still  more 
to  the  purpose,  that  great  numbers  of  them,  in, 
as  well  as  out  o^  Judea,  read  their  own  Scrip- 
tures in  this  tongue,  in  the  version  of  the  LXX. 
It  was  not  necessary,  therefore,  that  the  books 
in  question  should  be  composed  in  the  Hebrew 
language,  either  for  the  purpose  of  rendering 
them  intelligible  to  the  Jews,  or  of  inducing 
the  Jews  to  peruse  them.  The  Greek  tongue 
had  been  already  consecrated  by  the  Septuagint 
translation,  which  was  highly  esteemed  and 
venerated  by  the  Hebrews.  But  if  there  were 
no  real  necessity  for  employing  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage in  these  works,  there  are,  without  doubt, 
very  urgent  reasons  for  thinking  that  the  Greek 
was  used.  In  the  first  place,  a  great  multitude 
of  Jews,  especially  those  who  resided  in  Ggypt, 
and  in  whose  necessities  the  Septuagist  vernon 
originated,  were  altogether  ignorant  of  the  Hebrew 
hmguage.    The  employment  of  it  in  these  writings. 


■'•.AA-^^^V 


f  See  note  ob  page  7. 
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therefore,  would  have  effectually  ahat  out  such 
pefsoDS  from  their  perusal,  and  thus  have  defeated 
the  Tcrj  object  which  their  authors  are  supposed 
to  haTe  had  in  view  bj  adopting  it.*  In  the  next 
jdace,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that,  although  the 
goipel  of  Matthew  and  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
maj  hare  been  intended  for  the  special  use  of  the 
descendants  of  Abraham,  they  nevertheless  con- 
tain unquestionable  evidence  that  they  were  not 
intended  for  their  exduaive  use.  Similar  in  their 
design  to  every  other  part  of  the  sacred  volume, 
and  necessary  to  its  completion,  they  were  given 
kn  the  use  of  all  the  churches  of  the  saints  (many 
of  the  earliest  of  which  were  composed  of  Greeks), 
and  meant  fi>r  universal  dissemination.  Such  being 
the  case,  it  was  obviously  proper  that  they  should 
be  written  in  Greek,  because  that  language  was 
then  universally  understood-t 

7-  We  have  already  intimated,  that  there  are 
other  SBguments,  of  a  critical  character,  that 
oppose  the  theoiy  of  a  Hebrew  original  of  these 
two  woika  ;  but  we  cannot,  consistently  with  our 
plan  of  proceeding,  do  more  than  thus  allude  to 
them.  Befening,  then,  those  persons  who  may 
he  desiioiia  to  see  more  upon  the  subject,  to  those 
woska  in  which  it  is  discussed,^  we  dose  these 
suggestions  with  a  good  remark  from  Macknight, 
which  will  apply  to  Matthew's  gospel,  equally 
as  to  the  epistles : — ^^  It  was  proper  that  all  the 
apoitoli<*al  epistles  shoidd  be  written  in  the  Greek 
laognage ;  because  the  different  doctrines  of  the 
gospel  being  delivered  and  explained  in  them,  the 


*  We  hope  we  flhaU  not  be  oonadered  as  speakiBg  dogmati- 
aHif  ^kCB  a  qoeelicio  involving  so  many  and  various  conside- 
fatioas  as  Che  one  onder  notice.  Hie  mere  fact  of  being 
opposed  to  sQch  scholars  and  criticB  as  Grotios,  Mill^  Campbell, 
and  MidMefis,  with  others  too  namertms  to  neotiao,  would  be 
io  deter  OS  from  this. 


7  "If,  from  die  prevalence  of  the  Givek  language  at  the  time 
of  die  ii|Hwtlf^,  we  extend  oar  view  to  tfie  state  of  the  Christian 
chmdi  is  Us  eaifiest  period,  we  shall  find  increasing  profaa- 
faSlysra  Greek  anginal.  AU&eQentikcharches,estid>lished 
by  the  apoatlea  in  the  Bast,  were  Greek  churches ;  namely, 
thcae  of  Antioch,  Ephcsns,  Galatia,  ^Corinth,  Philippi,  Hiessa- 
loaica,  to:.  Again,  the  first  bishops  of  the  church  of  Rome 
vere  cither  Greek  writers,  or  natives  of  Greece.  Accordmg 
teTcitnKee»  dsmeas,  the  feDow-labonrer  of  Ptou!,  vras  the 
fritfaUup  of  Rome,  whose  Greek  epistle  to  the  Corinthians  is 
fldn  extant  But  whether  Clemens  or  Linns  was  the  first 
ttbop  of  Rone,  they  were  both  Greek  vrriters,  though  probably 
of  Uslf.  Aaendetus  was  a  Greek,  and  so  were  the 
|Bvt  of  his  soccessors  to  the  middle  of  the  second 
/.  Tbe  bishops  of  Jerusalem,  afler  the  expulsion  of  the 
Jews  by  Adrian,  were  Greeks.  From  this  state  of  the  govern- 
if*  of  tbe  primitive  cborcb  by  Greek  ministers — Greeks 
^ birfb,«>m  Ibew  writing  arises  a  high  probability  that  the 
iJiti^Smm  a^  F'f^'f  ^«^  >A  Greek."— (Bishop  Burgess,  in  his 
Afpeada  to  the" VixMiication  of  1  John  v. 7.**)  We  should 
k  chargethle  with  diangfonoosoem,  however,  were  we  not  to 
'fUOK  Ae  .^uukr  ^^  tbe  Icaread  prelate  from  whom  we  have 
iiiiiarksj  did  not  employ  them  for  precisely  tlie 


explanation  of  these  doctrines  could  with  more 
advantage  be  compared,  so  as  to  be  better  under- 
stood, being  expressed  in  one  language,  than  if  in 
the  different  epistles  they  had  been  expressed  in 
the  language  of  the  churches  and  persons  to  whom 
thej  were  sent.  Now,  what  should  that  one  lan- 
guage be,  in  w^hich  it  was  proper  to  write  the 
Christian  revelation,  but  the  Greek,  which  was 
then  generally  understood,  and  in  which  there 
were  many  books  extant  that  treated  of  all  kinds 
of  literature,  and  on  that  account  were  likelv  to 
be  preserved,  and  by  the  reading  of  which,  Chris- 
tians in  the  after  ages  would  be  enabled  to  under- 
stand the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament  ?  This 
advantage  none  of  the  provincial  dialects  used 
in  the  apostles'  days  could  pretend  ta  Being 
limited  to  particular  countries,  they  were  soon  to 
be  disused ;  and  few  (if  any)  books  being  written 
in  them  which  merited  to  be  preserved,  the  mean- 
ing of  such  of  the  apostles'  letters  as  were  com- 
posed in  the  provincial  languages,  could  not  easily 
have  been  determined."  || 

8.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the 
Greek  of  the  New  Testament  is  of  the  pure 
classical  style.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  of  a  very 
peculiar  structure,  partaking  of  the  Alexandrian 
and  oriental  idioms,  with  a  very  large  admixture 
of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Hebrew  phraseology. 
Hence  it  has  not  improperly  been  called  Hebniic- 
Ghreek.  This  topic  has  been  very  elaborately 
discussed  by  critics,  but  the  remit  of  their  labouxs 
is  all  that  is  practically  valuable  to  the  interpreter 

■      -         -  ^r         ■■     ■-■■-^■^^■^^^■^■^Mi  _■       ^1         .LIB  J ^^_M_   _m. »_  ~  I 

same  purpose  as  we  have  done ;  and  it  is  highly  probable 
that  he  would  object  to  the  application  which  is  here  made  of 
them.  Neverthdess,  we  cannot  but  think,  that,  taken  in  con- 
nexion with  that  view  of  the  matter  which  we  have  above 
suggested,  they  are  as  cogent  against  the  hypothesis  of  an  ex- 
clusive Syvo>Chaldaic  original  of  Matthew  and  (he  Hebrews,  as 
they  are  against  the  paradoxical  notion  ni  the  learned  aoflior  of 


t  On  the  original  of  MafAew's  gospel,  the  following  works, 
which  are  easy  of  access,  may  be  consulted :  Ijaidner's  Works, 
vol.  iL  p.  147, 4ta ;  Townson's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  30 ;  Marsh's 
Michaelis,  vol.  iiL  pt  1,  p.  113;  Whitby»s  General  Reface ; 
and  Campbell  on  tha  Goq>et8,  vol  iii.  p.  2.  On  the  epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  we  need  but  refer  Io  the  first  volume  of  professor 
Stnart*s  very  elaborate  and  jiidicioos  "Commentary,'*  which 
has  been  reprinted  m  this  country  onder  tbe  eye  of  Dr.  Hen- 
derson. 

I)  New  Literal  Translation  of  the  Apostolical  Epistles, 
preiaoe  to  the  £pistle  to  the  Hebrews,  sect,  il  and  iii.  It  is 
proper  to  name  a  third  hypothesis,  relative  to  the  original  of 
Matthew's  gospel,  namely,  that  thera  were  two  editions  pub- 
li^d  by  the  Evangelist,  one  in  the  Syro-Chaldnic  language,  for 
the  information  of  the  Jews  in  Jndea ;  the  otiier  in  tlie  Gre«k  lan- 
guage, for  the  use  of  those  in  the  provinces,  and  also  for  the  Gen- 
tile churches.  It  will  be  perceived,  that  ali  the  otitjettions  which 
have  been  urged  against  the  other  hypotheMs  do  n<A  a|)ply  (o 
this,  and  as  itremo\es  some  of  the  discrepancies  by  wliich  toe 
stibject  has  beeii  embarrassed,  it  uisy,  periuiv^**  ^  deenk-d  the 
best  of  the  three. 
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of  Scripture.  Miohaelis  has  thoa  chaiacterized 
the  style  of  the  several  Tmten  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  and  his  description  wiU  he  found  sufficiently 
minute  for  general  purposes.* 

9.  The  gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark  exhibit 
strong  yestiges  of  the  Hebraic  style ;  the  former 
presents  harsher  Hebraisms  than  the  latter;  and 
the  gospel    of  Mark   abounds  with   still   more 
striking  Hebraisms.    The  epistles  of  James  and 
Jude  are  somewhat  better ;  but  even  these  are  full 
of  Hebraisms,  and  betray  in  other  respects  a  cer- 
tain Hebrew  tone.    Luke  has,  in  sereral  passages, 
written  pure  and  classic  Greek,  of  which  the  first 
four  verses  of  his  gospel  may  be  given  as  an  instance. 
La  the  sequel,  where  he  describes  the  actions  of 
Christ,  he  has  very  harsh  Hebraisms;  yet  his  style  is 
more  agreeable  than  that  of  Matthew  or  Mark. 
In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  he  is  not  free  from 
Hebraisms,  which  he  never  seems  studiously  to 
have  avoided ;  but  his  periods  are  more  classically 
turned,  and  sometimes  possess  beauty  devoid  of 
art.     John  has  numerous,  though  not  uncouth, 
Hebraisms,  both  in  his  gospels  and  in  his  epistles ; 
but  he  has  written  in  a  smooth  and  flowing  lan- 
guage, and  surpasses  all  the  Jewish  writers  in  the 
excellence  of  narrative.    Paul,  again,  is  entirely 
different    from  them  all:   his  style  is,  indeed, 
neglected,  and  full  of  Hebraisms,  but  he  has 
avoided  the  concise  and  verse-like  construction 
cf  the  Hebrew  language,t  and  has,  upon  the 
whole,  a  considerable  share  of  the  roundness  of 
Grecian  composition.     It  is  erident  that  he  was 
as  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  Greek  manner  of 
expression  as  with  the  Hebrew ;  and  he  has  intro- 
duced them  alternately,  as  either  the  one  or  the 
other  suggested  itself  the  first,  or  was  the  best 
approved.]: 

10.  Neither  the  limits  nor  the  plan  of  this 
work  will  permit  us  to  enlarge  upon  this  topic. 
Mr.  Home  has  given  numerous  instances  of  the 
Hebraisms,  Syriasms,  and  Latinisms,  found  in  the 
New  Testament ;  and  also  the  canons  which  have 
been  laid  down  by  Emesti  and  his  commentator, 
Horus,  by  which  to  determine  their  force  and 
meaning.  § 

11.  It  would  be  out  of  place  here,  to  advert  at 
any  great  length,  to  the  aigument  deducible  fi:^m 
the  style  of  the  sacred  writings,  in  favour  of  their 
genuineness ;  but  we  may  be  permitted  to  remark. 


*  Those  wbo  wiah  to  tee  more  npon  this  sulijecti  may  consult 
Miohaelis  on  the  New  Testament,  vol  i.  p.  143.  &c.  j  Schae<eri 
Institotiones  Scripturisticae,  pars  i.  p.  137,  &c. ;  Moms  Acro- 
ases.  vol.  i.  p. «»,  ficc. ;  Campbell's  first  Preliminary  Dissei^ 
tation  to  the  Gospels ;  Planck's  Essay,  "  De  verA  natarA  et 
indole  Orat  Gnfcc.  Nov.  Test."  translated  in  the  second  volume 
nf  the  BibhVal  Cabinet ;  and  Stuart's  «  Gramnyir  of  the  New 
Testament,**  Andover,  1834. 


that  this  furnishes  one  of  the  most  incontestable 
and  satisfiictory  proo&  of  that  important  fact. 
The  variation  in  style  that  prevails  in  the  Old 
Testament  books,  is  found  to  correspond  most 
exactly  with  the  changes  which  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage underwent,  from  time  to  time,  by  reason 
of  the  intercourse  of  the  Jewish  people  with  the 
adjacent  nations;  while  the  peculiarity  of  com- 
position by  which  the  New  Testament  books 
are  characterized,  affords  dedsive  eridenoe  of 
their  Hebrew  authorship,  as  well  as  of  the  par- 
ticular era  at  which  they  were  penned.  || 

12.  From  what  has  now  been  said  on  the  ori- 
ginal character  of  the  sacred  volume,  the  value 
and  importance  of  Hebrew  and  Greek  learning  to 
an  interpreter  of  Scripture  will  be  sufficiently 
obvious.  A  critical  dissertation  upon  the  original 
languages  of  Scripture  would  be  wholly  out  of 
place  in  a  work  intended  for  popular  use;  but  it 
will  be  expected  that  we  should  give  some  histo- 
rical account  of  these  languages,  in  so  &r  as  that 
is  necessary  in  a  bibliographioal  account  of  the 
sacred  text. 

(1)  The  Hebrew  Uwiffua^  was  so  named  by 
the  fore&thers  of  the  Israielitish  nation;  but 
whether  from  Heber,  one  of  the  descendants  of 
Shem  (Gen.  x.  21,  25 ;  xi.  14, 16, 17),  or  after 
Abraham,  who,  from  the  circumstance  of  his  having^ 
come  from  the  other  side  of  the  Euphrates,  was 
called  na^TH  the  Hebrew^  "the  over  passenger" 
(from  the  root  nnp  ober^  to  pom  oeer\  has  long 
been  a  matter  of  controversy  amongst  the  learned. 
It  is  a  point  not  likely  to  be  settled,  nor  is  it  of 
the  slightest  importance  that  it  should  be.  It 
might  also  have  been  called  the  Jewish  language, 
as  being  that  employed  by  the  subjects  of  the 
Jewish  kingdom  (2  Kings  xviii.  26;  2  Chron. 
xxxii.  18 ;  Isai.  xxxri.  11),  and  also  the  Canaan^ 
Uieh  (Isai.  xix.  18),  not  only  because  it  was  used 
in  the  country  of  Canaan  by  the  Israelites,  but 
also  because  the  language  of  the  Canaanites  was, 
in  its  origin  and  genius,  the  same  with  that  of  the 
Hebrews.  The  Jews,  after  their  return  from 
Babylon,  conferred  upon  it  the  title  of  the  holy 
language. 

(2)  The  antiquity  of  the  Hebrew  langui^  is 
'^^rjr  great,  and  its  original,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
most  learned  men,  must  be  referred  to  an  age 
long  prior  to  the  origin  of  the  Israelitish  race. 


t  The  reader  may  see  reason  to  modify  this  oimbiod,  alter 
reading  chap.  ili.  sect.  7,  on  the  Scripture  Paralleliama. 

X  Mkhaeiis,  Intrododiaq  to  New  Test  vol.  i.  p^  ]  Jd. 
$  Critical  Introd.  vol.  ii.  p.  i.  ch.  1,  sect.  3. 

II  On  this  topic  the  reader  may  consult  Michaelis,  Introd. 
vol.  i.  p.  116,  dec.;  or  Campbell's  PkvGminaiy  DisaartatioiM^ 
vol.  i.  p.  60,  Sec. 


Cbat,  II.] 


THE  HEBREW  AND  GREEK  SCRIPTURES. 


NaT,  it  eren  seems  to  hare  heen  caerel  with  liie 
hmnan  lace,  and  to  hare  been  the  language  which, 
smriTixig  the  deluge  with  Noah,  was  the  only 
dialrct  in  the  new  world,  and  common  to  the 
Bocoeeding  generadons  (Gen.  xi.  1).  It  after- 
wazda  ocmtracted  a  degree  of  diyersity  among  the 
dUTereuft  nations  which  bordered  upon  each  other, 
radi  as  we  obserre  in  the  dialects  of  one  and  the 
same  language ;  but,  among  the  Hebrews,  it 
SBems  probable,  that,  approaching  nearest  to  its 
piimitiTe  nature  and  genius,  it  of  all  the  others 
retained  the  clearest  marks  of  that  simplicity 
which  is  peculiar  to  children,  and  points  in  no 
obscure  manner  to  the  in&ncy  of  the  human 
nee.  Its  adolemsenee^  or  the  period  of  its  deve- 
lopment towards  that  degree  of  perfection  which 
we  find  it  to  hare  attained  in  the  writings  of  the 

•  TUi  direct  m  finqoaidy  oOled  tin  Cliddaic,  bat  very 
anueaBdj.    With  tbe  kmginigQ  of  Babykm^  as  Pfiuinkiich« 
ire  well  acquaiated ;  bat  the  true  Chaldaic,  which 
t.  probably,  more  intiiiiately  related  to  the  Pernc,  Median^ 
Aimaaaaf  and  Knrdic,  nobody  knows. 

t  Vpam  (he  okBiise  tbat  was  eflected  hi  <be  langoage  spoken 
mBdatiaCy  afier  the  retam  from  Babylon,  Dr.  P£innknche'a 
Tirade  on  the  langnage  of  Palestine  in  the  age  of  Christ 
BafbUs  a  theory  which  may  now  be  considered  as  settled^  and 
eeived  aaMBg  (he  learned.  He  maintains  that  the 
flf  Palestine  was*  in  ancient  times,  the  common 
of  Western  Asia  tbb  Abamean,  the  same  as  that 
idiith  was  spoken  by  the  Casaahitb  natives,  and  which, 
sdbaeqoeDfly,  by  the  Hebrews — the  progeny  of  Abraham,  who 
WW  anew  aettier  in  d»t  comtry^was  called  the  Hebrew  Inn- 
pmf^  it  being  the  pecnliar  langnage  of  that  nation ;  that,  by  the 
fiahjloaiafa  captivity,  this  old  Hebrew  tongue  was  expatriated 
bf  the  Aramaic^  which  was  corrent  in  Babylon,  and  which,  as  its 
was  somewhat  broad  and  tdgar,  bore  the  same  re^ 
fotfae  Hebrew  as  the  lower  Saxon  dialect  does  to  high 
[or,  as  hia  translator  soggests*  as  lowland  Scottish  does 
to  Elfish] ;  and  that  this  Babylonian  Aramaic  soon  became 
&e  nafional  hmgnage  of  the  Jews,  &e  ancient  Hebrew  for 
some  lisBe  stiD  resaainiag  the  langnage  of  literature.  By  way 
of  dwtingnsfaiaig  fliis  from  other  dialects,  he  proposes  to  call  H 
by  the  asmple  name  of  Falestdoan  Akaiiaic,  or  Palestinian 
Stuac;  Aramaic  and  Syriac  being  completely  equivalent 
See  his  'Treattise  on  the  Langnage  of  Plslestine,  in  the  age  of 
CttMt  aad  his  aposdes/  in  the  BnucAL  Gabimkt,  vol.  ii. 

Dr.  Jtohr,  who  adopts  Ptannknche's  theory,  in  all  its  essen- 
fill  points,  has  some  remarks  upon  this  subject,  which,  as  they 
are  brief  and  valuable,  we  shall  transcribe  in  tfiis  note,  lliey 
«4  a^ppiy  hiftnnation  that  we  coold  not  with  propriety  mtro- 
dn  into  the  tut. 

'^  At  the  time  of  Jesns  ChriflCy  the  ancient  Hebrew  was  com- 
pietf  ly  extinct,  even  in  its  character  of  langnage  of  literitnre, 
wad  all  the  Jews  of  that  period,  residing  in  Palestine,  spoke  and 
the  Araamic.  Jeans,  too,  spoke  this  language ;  and  the 
K^tAat  (John  i.  42).  Botmtrg^M  (Mark  ifi.  17),  Bar, 
(Acts  iv.  36),  as  also  the  eipressions,  Tabitha  Kumi 
•.Mark  V.  45),  Abba  (lb.  xiv.  36),  £/t,  £&',  &c.  (Matt  xxvii. 
45),  are  flpecioiens  oi  it.  [Pfannkoche  has  collected  many 
>ddi6snal  etpreaskna,  as  specimens  of  this  famgnage,  ra  tiie 
t>«^  already  referred  to,  pp.  G7->€9.  Jooephos^ias  also 
iBoy  Aranaic  ezpreasioas  in  his  "Antiquities,''  and  Wars, 
viiti  (be  same  ai6c  has  coHected,  pp.  1^,  71 .] 
^Petpfe  (^  h^VxsX  eda<»tion  spoke  this  hmguage  as  it  was 
VDlto ;  hot  the  coaunoD  people,  as  generally  is  the  case,  spoke 


Old  Testament,  does  not  extend  beyond  the  age 
of  David  and  Solomon,  and  the  age  cf  the  prophet 
schools  established  by  8amael;  its  gddm  age 
lasted  from  the  time  of  Dayid  to  the  Babylonian 
captirity,  and,  during  this  period,  probably, 
great  part  of  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Jews  waa 
composed.  After  the  invasion  of  Palestine  by. 
the  Assyrian  and  Chaldean  rulers  of  Babylon^ 
things  were  completely  changed.  The  Jews  of 
Palestine,  along  with  their  political  independence, 
lost  also  the  peculiar  character  of  their  language. 
The  Babylonian-Aramaic*  dialect  expelled  the 
Hebrew,  and  gradually  became  the  predominant 
language  of  Palestine,  which  it  continued  to  be 
to  the  period  of  the  Christian  era,  if  not  later.  See 
Acts  i.  19;  xxi.  40;  xxii.  2.t 

(3.)  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  among 

it  in  different  dialects.  Hie  dialect  of  Jeraalem  and  Jadea 
was  most  correct;  but  that  which  prevailed  in  Samaria,  and 
particolariy  that  of  Galilee,  was  much  more  rude  than  the 
former,  full  of  contractions  and  mutilations;  letters  were  omitted 
in  it,  and  one  guttora]  exchanged  for  another;  so  that,  for  vt- 
amplo,  according  to  the  careless  and  irregular  pnmunciatiottorths 
Oalileaa  dialect,  the  same  word  might  denote  an  ost,  t&t«s, 
wool,  and  a  latnb  to  be  sacrificed  A  Galilean  was,  therefore, 
easily  recognized  by  his  pronunciation  (Matt  xxv\.  73],  and  was 
never  admitted  as  a  public  reader  of  Scripture  in  any  synagogot 
of  Jodea. 

"Jews  residing  abroad  in  Greek  oountries,  particularly  in 
Egypt,  had  completely  adopted  the  Greek  language  as  their 
own;  and  even  in  Palestine  itself,  where  abhorrence  against 
every  thing  foreign  was  affected,  it  seems  that,  partly  through 
intereonrse  with  Jews  abroad  who  spoke  Greek,  partly  throi|^ 
the  neighbourhood  to  Syria  and  Egypt,  where  Greek  was  gene- 
rally spoken,  and  partly  fix)m  Greek  residents,  of  whom, 
especially  in  Golilee  and  Pbrea,  vast  nombera  dwelt  among  the 
Jews,  the  Greek  had  become  generally  known  and  eantuL 
Thw  ^ppears  from  Acts  ii.  7—11,  where  Jews,  from  Greek 
countries  and  provinces,  witnessing  the  enthusiasm  which  had 
seized  the  apostles  and  their  friends,  wondered  that  they 
expressed  their  religions  thooghts  and  sentiments  in  Greek 
dialects,  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  hear  abrtiad,  and 
not  merely,  as  was  nsoal^in  ancient  Hebrew;  likewise  from 
Acts  vi.  1—6,  where  a  considerable  number  of  the  primitive 
members  of  the  Christian  community  at  Jerusalem  is  stated  to 
have  been  Hei/enuiic,  or  Greek-speaking ;  and  also  from  Ads 
xxii.  40,  compared  with  xxii.  2,  where  the  Jews  expeoled 
Paul,  who  had  been  sccused  by  Greek  Jews,  to  address  them 
in  Greek,  but  were  delighted  to  hear  him  speak  to  them  in 
the  languoge  of  the  country.  Whether  Jesus  himself 
spoke  Greek,  cannot  be  determined  for  certain,  althoi^  It 
is  highly  probable;  because  in  Galilee  and  Peiea  be  was  in 
frequent  intercourse  with  foreigners ;  because  even  in  Jerusalem 
an  interview  with  him  was  sought  by  Greeks  (John  xil  30),  and 
these,  surely,  spoke  no  other  hnguage  but  Greek ;  because  we 
most  siqypoae  that  the  conferences  between  Judas  and  Pilate, 
mentioned  in  John  xviii.  33—37,  and  xix.  9—11,  were  certainly 
carried  on  neither  in  Aramaic  nor  Latin,  but  m  Greek;  and 
because  Mary,  in  her  conversation  with  Jesus  (John  xx.  H 
seq),  seems  to  have  made  use  of  the  Greek  language,  until  she 
recognized  him  as  arisen  from  the  dead,  when  she  instantly 
returns  to  the  familiar  Aramaic,  to  which,  in  duly  idlers 
couTM  with  him,  she  was  accustomed,  and  addressed  him  with 
the  word  i2a^nt.  The  apostles,  too,  being  Galileans,  most 
be  supposed  to  have  been  more  or  less^acquaioted  with  Greek* 
even  daring  the  three  years  of  their  familiar  interooona  wilk 
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THE  BIBLICAL  COMPASIOS. 


[Pabt  I. 


cridcsy  as  to  the  antiquity  of  ihe  Hebrew  lettert 
now  in  common  use.  There  is  good  reason  to 
think  that  they  are  substantiaUy  the  same  in  fotm 
as  those  originally  used  in  the  writing  of  the  Ai»- 
maic  languages.  Foa*,  as  in  the  East,  the  art  of 
writing  was  in  use  from  the  very  earliest  times,  so 
the  same  mode  of  writing  these  ancient  languages 
always  prevailed ;  which,  in  the  course  of  time, 
acquired  some  diversity  in  its  form,  among  the 
different  nations  to  which  it  was  common,  but 
among  the  Hebrews  deviated  less  from  its  original 
fonn  than  among  the  other  nations.  The  letters 
originally  used  by  the  Hebrews  were  probably 
more  rudely  shaped,  and  in  that  form  continued  to 
be  written  down  to  the  time  of  the  Babylonian 
captivity.  On  the  return  of  the  people  to  Judea, 
their  alphabetic  characters  underwent  9ome  change, 
by  which  they  were  rendered  more  elegant  in  their 
fotrm,  but  witiiout  destroying  their  identity.  This 
reviflian  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet  is  with  some 
reason  attributed  to  Ezia,  the  great  Jewish  re- 
former. 

(4)  Of  the  Jmal  Hebrew  letters  we  have  no 
means  of  determining  the  antiquity.  It  is  thought 
that  they  were  in  use  before  the  Alexandrian  ver- 
sion was  made,  being  originally  employed  to  express 
nnmben  greater  thaii  those  denoted  by  the  common 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  subsequently  placed  at 
the  end  of  words,  as  a  matter  of  taste  for  the  eye. 

(5)  The  T0v?el  points  have  long  been  a  subject 
of  controversy,  sometimes  very  bitterly  carried  on, 
among  the  friends  of  biblical  literature.  Happily, 
the  controversy  may  now  be  considered  as  dosed, 
and  infinitely  more  important  points,  touching  the 
philosophy  of  the  language  and  the  science  of  Scrip- 
ture, have  secured  the  public  attention.  There  is 
reason  to  think  that  tiie  ancient  Hebrews  had 
oertam  marks  for  vowels,  which,  vrhere  it  seemed 
necessaay,  might  be  attached  to  the  letters;  but 
which,  like  those  used  by  the  Arabians  at  the  pre- 
sentiday,  and  by  the  andent  Syrians,  were  very 
few,  probably  only  three,  and  those  of  the  most 
simple  fonn.  But  it  is  by  no  means  probable  that 
vowel  macks  of  any  sort  were  of  the  same  high 
imtiquity  with  the  letters.  Small  points  were, 
perhaps,  first  added  to  some  words,  by  which  the 
iiversity  of  pronunciation  and  signification  were 
indicated.  These,  in  process  of  time,  are  likely 
to  have  given  rise  to  the  vowel  pcnnts ;  which  were 
the  invention  of  the  Masorites  or  other  learned 
Jews  in  later  ages,  who  applied  themsdves  with 


JesDs,  althoBgh  il  nay  have  been  cnlfataaQbaeqnait  period 
that  they,  in  their  TocatioD  as  roessenf^ra  of  the  gospel^  ren- 
dered tfaeiiMeKes  more  perfect  masters  of  it,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  eiprtis  in  writing  their  thoughts  in  that  huigtRige.'*>-Bibiical 
i  Cubbat,  kill.  ii.  ii|>.  ^7"4K>.    U  is  light  that  ws  shouiti  apprise  > 


unparadeled  assiduity  to  the  grammar  and  cri^ 
tidam  of  the  sacred  books.  Their  object  was 
to  transmit  to  posterity  the  andent  pronundation. 
of  the  wwda;  and,  certainly  no  better  method 
than  that  of  pouits  could  be  adopted  for  this  pur* 
pose.  The  letters  nK,  called  ffuOrw  ledionu^  or 
the  prindpal  helps  for  reading  without  points,  are 
an  inrention  of  modem  times,  to  supply,  in  some 
measure,  the  place  of  the  points. 

(6)  Nor  do  the  diacritic  pdnts,  attached  to 
some  letters,  seem  to  hare  been  originaUy  em- 
ployed, although  they  are  certainly,  for  the  moat 
part,  adapted  to  the  andent  mode  of  pronunciation  ; 
as,  for  instance,  the  point  of  the  letter  v  or  ttr^ 
daguh  or  mapp%k.,  The  Arabians  and  Syrians  have 
points  of  the  same  kind,  th^  invention  of  modern 
times. 

(7)  The  unchanging  nature  of  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage, as  observable  in  almost  all  the  writings  of 
the  Old  Testament,  deserves  to  be  remarked.  In 
the  great  diversity  of  ages  and  authors,  and  of 
style,  both  prose  and  poetical,  this  language  retains 
the  highest  similarity.  In  the  writings  composed 
before  the  Babylonian  captivity,  very  little  diange 
is  observable  in  it.  But  after  the  Hebrews  had 
been  expelled  from  their  country,  and  were  scat- 
tered among  other  nations,  they  were  unable  to 
regain  the  original  purity  and  strength  of  their 
language,  even  in  the  best  times  after  their  restora- 
tion to  their  country.  At  last,  in  consequence  of 
the  vidssitttdes  to  which  they  were  subjected, 
and  particularly  the  final  destruction  of  their  state 
by  Uie  Romans,  the  Hebrew  language  went  alto- 
gether out  of  common  use,  so  that  even  the  more 
learned  and  sldlfnl  Jevfs  were  unable,  in  their 
vmtings,  to  exhibit  its  native  image  when  now 
dead. 

(8)  The  Hebrew  vmtings  comprised  in  the  Old 
Testament,  are  the  only  ones  that  remain  in  that 
language ;  consequentiy  these  writings  are  ihe  onl}' 
pure  source  whence  a  knowledge  of  the  language  is 
to  be  derived.  These,  however,  vrill  be  insuffident 
in  some  cases  to  fix  the  undoubted  meaning  of 
words,  especially  of  those  words  tiiat  are  but  sddom 
used.  TVe  must,  therefore,  seek  for  such  addi- 
tional assistance  as  we  can  find;  and  our  safest 
and  most  useful  resort  is  to  the  allied  and  cognate 
oriental  languages;  these  being  so  many  dialects  oF 
the  same  original  tongue,  which,  though  having 
peculiarities  bdonging  to  eadi,  are  radically  or 
primarily  the  same.    The  following  are  the  chief 


the  reader  of  the  otQedioDS  arged  against  Pfimnkoche's  hypo- 
thesis,  in  the  tentfi  section  of  the  first  chapter  of  the  second 
part  of  Hug's  lutruductioo  to  the  New  TeatUMB^  p.  33«  of  tiM 
sscood  volnoie  of  Wait's  translatioD. 
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of  these, — tfie  Anbic^  AxwDann,  SamaritBii,  and 
Etliiopic  ;  to  whidi  some  add  the  Talmudic  and 


(9)  The  Hebrew  language  is  allowed  to  pos- 
great  aimplicitj  and  expreeaTenees.  Of  all 
known  langoagee  it  is  the  beet  adapted  to  indicate 
t^  oaftore  and  qoalities  of  objects ;  and  tiiis  div 
(VMtance^  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  great 
oonfonnity  subsisting  between  it  and  our  own  Ian- 
gvige,  both  in  stnietuje  and  in  the  mode  of  ex- 
prosicD,  renders  its  attainment  compaiatiyelj  easy. 
The  coBsli  action  of  Hebrew  words  in  a  sentence 
»joim  the  adyantage  of  being  extremel j  simple, 
and  is  free  frmn  the  elliptical  and  irregolar  phrase- 
ologj  that  oflen  perplexes  the  student  in  other 
bngoages.  The  words  commonly  stand  in  their 
natoral  order ;  and  sentences  admit  of  being  trans- 
lated into  l^gliah  without  any  change  of  the  ar- 
nogement.  The  diief  exception  is,  that  the 
nominatiTea  Teiy  frequently  follow  their  rerbs,  and 
^  adjecthres  their  substantiTes.  The  rules  are 
iev;  and  the  exceptions  are  not  numerous. 

13i.  We  may  not  improperly  nor  unprofitably 
dose  lias  aectioii  with  some  account  of  the  Taiious 
sehook  of  Hebrew  philology.  The  following  are 
the  principal  of  these : — 

1.  The  Rabbinieal.  This  school,  which  is  pro- 
periy  indigenooa  among  the  Jews,  derives  its  ac- 
qoaiBtaBoe  with  the  Hebrew  from  the  tradition  of 
the  spiagogae ;  from  the  Chaldee  Taigums;  from 
the  Talmud  ;  from  the  Arabic,  which  was  the  lan- 
guage of  some  €3i  the  most  learned  rabbins;  and 
from  coBJectioal  interpretaticxL  In  this  school,  at 
«ne  of  its  earlier  periods,  Jerome  acquired  his 
knowledge  of  the  language ;  and  on  the  reTind  of 
leaning,  our  first  Christian  Hebraists  in  the  west 
were  alao  educated  in  it,  haying  had  none  but  rah- 
hins  for  their  teachers.  In  consequence  of  this, 
the  Jewish  system  of  interpretation  was  intro- 
duced into  the  Christian  church  by  Beuchlin,  Se- 
bastian Munster,  Sanctes  Pagninus,  and  the  elder 
Bnxtorf ;  and  its  principles  still  continue  to  exert 
a  poweifiil  and  extensiTe  influence  through  the 
medium  cf  the  grammatical  and  lexicographical 
woiks  of  the  last  menticmed  author,  and  the  tinge 
whidi  they  gare  to  many  parts  of  the  bibliod 
tians1ati<Hi»  executed  immediately  afrer  the  Be- 


2.  The  F^rtterian  school,  founded  about  the 
niddle  of  tiiie  sixteenth  century  by  John  Forster, 
a  teholar  of  Benchlin's,  and  professor  in  Tubingen 
Bid  ^ttenbeig.  This  author  entirely  rejected  the 
iothority  cf  the  rabbins ;  and,  not  being  aware  of 
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the  use  to  be  made  of  the  vernons  and  cognate 
dialects,  kdd  it  down  as  an  incontroyertible  prin- 
cipte  of  Hebrew  philology,  that  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  language  is  to  be  derired  from  the 
sacred  text  alone,  by  consulting  the  connexion, 
comparing  the  paxallel  passages,  and  transposing 
and  changing  the  Hebrew  letters,  espedaliy  such 
as  are  similar  in  figure.  His  ^rstem  was  either 
wholly  adopted  and  extended,  or,  in  part,  followed 
by  Bohl,  Gusset,  Driessen,  Stock,  and  others,  whose 
lexicons  all  proceed  on  this  self4aterpretuig  prin- 
ciple ;  but  its  insufficiency  has  been  shown  by  J. 
D.  Michafelis,  in  his  ^  Inrestigation  of  the  means 
to  be  employed  in  order  to  attain  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  dead  language  of  the  Hebrews,'  and  by 
Bauer,  in  his  Hermeneut  V.  T. 

3.  The  yl«09M»rui»  school,  which  proceeds  on  the 
principle  that  the  Hebrew,  being  the  primitive 
language,  from  which  all  others  hare  been  dented, 
may  be  explained  by  the  aid  of  the  Gredc,  Latin, 
C^erman,  English,  &c.  Its  founder,  John  Ayena* 
rius,  professor  at  Wittenberg,  has  had  but  frw 
followers ;  but  among  these  we  may  reckon  the 
eccentric  Hermann  yan  der  Hardt,  who  attempted 
to  deriye  the  Hebrew  from  the  Greek,  'v^^ch  he 
regarded  as  the  most  ancient  of  all  tongues^ 

4.  The  Hieroglyphic^  or  Cabbalistic  system,  long 
in  yogue  among  the  Jews,  but  first  introduced  into 
Christendom  by  Caspar  Newman,  professor  at 
Breslau.  It  consists  in  attaching  certain  m3r8tical 
and  hieroglyphical  powers  to  the  difierent  letters 
of  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  and  determining  the  sig*^ 
nification  of  the  words  according  to  the  position 
occupied  by  each  letter.  This  ridiculously  absurd 
hypothesis  was  ably  refuted  by  the  learned  Christ. 
Bened.  Micha^lis,  in  a  Dissertation  printed  at 
Halle,  1709,  in  4t0)  and  has  scarcely  had  any 
abettors :  but  recently  it  has  been  rendyed  by  a 
French  academician,  whose  work  on  the  subject 
exhibits  a  perfect  anomaly  in  modem  Ixterature. 
Its  title  is,  '  La  Langne  Hebraique  Reslitu^e,  et  la 
yeritable  sens  des  mots  Hebreux  retabli  et  ptouy6 
par  leur  analyse  radioale.  Par  Fabre  D'Oliyet  a 
Paris,  I8I5,'  4to.  According  to  this  author,  k  is 
the  sign  of  power  and  stability ;  3  6f  paternity  and 
yirility ;  a  of  oiganic  or  material  derelopment ;  *> 
of  diyisible  or  diyided  nature ;  1  a  most  mysterious 
sign,  4»pres8iye  of  the  connexion  between  being 
and  nonentity,  &c.  The  following  specimens  of 
M.iy01iyetf8  own  English  yendon, taken  at  random 
fix>m  the  second  yolume,  will  fill  our  readers  with 
astonishment  at  the  penrersion  they  display,  no 
less  of  the  powers  of  the  human  mind,  than  of  the 
true  principles  of  language,  and  of  the  Scriptores 
of  truth. 

''  Gen.  ii.  a  And-he^ppointed,  IHOHA,  HE- 
the-Cbds,  an^nclosure  (an  orgamcal  boundary)  in- 
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the*4empoiiil-andHKiisible-gphere  extracted-firom^ 
the-boimdless-and-foregoiiig  (time),  aiid-li»-laid- 
up  there  that-same- Adam  whom-he-had-framed- 
forever. 

^40.  And-a"flowiiig-effluence(anem«nation)was- 
ranning  firom-this-temponil-andHBeDsible-plaoe,for- 
bedewingtbatrsame-oigamo-endoaure;  and- thence 
it-wa»-diyiding  in-order-to-be-henoeforth-suitable 
to-the-four-fold-generatiye  power. 

''  22.  And-he-i^estored  (in  its  fonner  state) 
IHOHA,  He-the  Being-of-beings,  the-«elf-same- 
ness-of-the-shdtedng-windings  which-he-had-bro- 
ken  from  Adam  (the  ooUectiye  man)  for  (shaping) 
Aishah  (the  intellectual  woman,  man's  &cultj  of 
volition),  and-he  brought-her-to-Adam. 

'^  vi.  9.  Those-are  the  symbolical  progenies  of- 
Noah  ;  Noah,  intellectual-principle,  light-proving- 
of-universal-accomplishments  was-he,  in-the-pe- 
riods^his  own:  together  with-him-the-Gods,  he- 
applied-himself  to  walk,  'Soah, 

^'x.  30.  And-such-was  the-restoring-place-of- 
tbem,  firom-harvestr-spixitual-fruits,  by-dint  of-apizi- 
tual-contriving,  to-the-height-of-pristine-time.'' 

Having  perused  these  delectable  portions  of  the 
translation,  which  no  language  but  the  English  was 
found  capable  of  expressing,  our  readers  will  be 
fully  prepared  to  do  justice  to  the  assertions^  of  M. 
D'Olivet)  ^  that  the  Hebrew  language  (which  he 
considers  to  be  the  ancient  Egyptian)  has  long  been 
lost ;  that  the  Bible  we  possess  is  &r  from  being 
an  exact  translation  of  the  Sepher  of  Moses ;  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  vulgar  transkuions  are  fake ; 
and  that,  to  restore  the  language  of  Moses  to  its 
pn^»er  grammar,  we  shall  be  obliged  violently  to 
shock  those  scientific  and  religious  prejudices, 
which  habit,  pride,  interest,  and  respect  for  ancient 
enrors,  have  combined  to  consecrate,  confirm,  and 
guard." 

5.  The  Hut^nuonian  schod,  founded  by  John 
Hutchinson,  originally  steward  to  the  Duke  of  So- 
merset, aoi  afterwards  Master  of  the  Horse  to 
Geoige  the  First,  who  maintained,  that  the  He- 
brew Scriptures  contain  the  true  principles  of  phi- 
losophy and  natural  history :  and  that,  as  natural 
objects  are  representative  of  such  as  are  spiritual 
and  invisible,  the  Hebrew  words  are  to  be  explained 
in  reference  to  these  sublime  objects.  Hb  prin- 
ciples pervade  the  Lexicons  of  Bates  and  Park- 
hurst;  but,  though  they  have  been  embraced  by 
several  learned  men  in  this  country,  they  are  now 
generally  scouted,  and  have  never  been  adopted, 
as  far  as  we  know,  by  any  of  the  continental  phi- 
lologists. The  disciples  of  this  school  are  violent 
anti-punctists. 

6.  The  Cocceiariy  or  polydunamic  hypothesis,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  Hebrew  words  are  to  be 
interpreted  in  every  way  consistent  with  their  ety- 


mological import,  or,  as  it  has  been  expressed,  in 
every  sense  of  which  they  are  capable.  Its  author, 
John  CkxHseius,  a  learned  Dutch  divine,  regarded 
every  thing  in  the  Old  Testament  as  typical  of 
Chzist,  or  of  his  chureh  and  her  enemies ;  and  the 
lengths  to  which  he  earned  his  views  on  this  sub- 
ject considerably  influenced  the  interpretations 
given  in  his  Hebrew  Lexicon,  which  is,  neverthe- 
less, a  work  of  no  ordinary  merit  This  system 
has  been  recently  followed  by  Mr.  Von  Meyer,  of 
Frankfort,  in  his  improved  Version  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  with  short  notes. 

7.  The  SehuUeruian  school,  by  which,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  a  new  epoch  was  formed  in  Hebrew 
philology.  Albert  Schultens,  professor  of  the  (»i- 
ental  languages  at  Leyden,  was  enabled  by  his  pro- 
found knoidedge  of  Arabic,  to  throw  light  on 
many  obscure  passages  of  Scripture,  especially  on 
the  Book  of  Job ;  but,  carrying  his  theory  so  fiu- 
as  to  maintain  that  the  only  sure  method  of  fixing 
the  primitive  significations  of  the  Hebrew  words 
is  to  determine  what  are  the  radical  ideas  attach- 
ing to  the  same  words,  or  words  made  up  of  the 
same  letters  in  Arabic,  and  then  to  transfer  the 
meaning  fiom  the  latter  to  the  former,  a  wide  door 
was  opened  for  speculative  and  ^cifiil  interpreta- 
tion ;  and  the  greater  number  of  the  derivations 
proposed  by  this  celebrated  philologist  and  his  ad- 
mirers have  been  rejected  as  altogether  untenable, 
by  the  first  Hebrew  scholars,  both  in  our  own 
countiy  and  on  the  continent.  The  great  faults  of 
the  system,  consisted  in  the  disproportionate  use  of 
the  Arabic,  to  the  neglect  of  the  other  cognate 
dialects,  especially  the  Syriac,  which,  being  the  most 
closely  related,  ought  to  have  the  primary  place 
allotted  to  it ;  want  of  due  attention  to  the  con- 
text ;  an  inordinate  fondness  for  emphasis ;  and  far- 
fetched etymological  hypotheses  and  combinations. 

8.  The  last  sdiool  of  Hebrew  philology,  is  that 
of  Halle^  so  called  from  the  German  university  of 
this  name,  where  most  of  the  Hebrew  scholars 
have  received  their  education,  or  resided,  by  whom 
its  distinguishing  principles  have  been  originated, 
and  brought  to  their  present  advanced  state  of 
maturity.  Its  foundation  was  laid  by  J.  H.  and 
Ch.  B.  Michaidis,  and  the  superstructure  has  been 
carried  up  by  J.  D.  Michafe'Us,  Simon,  Eichhom, 
Dindorf,  Schnurrer,  Rosenmiiller,  and  Gesenius, 
who  is  allowed  to  be  the  first  Hebraist  of  the  pre- 
sent day. 

(1)  The  grand  object  of  this  school  is  to  com- 
bine all  the  different  methods  by  which  it  is 
possible  to  arrive  at  a  correct  and,  indubitable 
knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language,  as  contained 
in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament : — allotting 
to  each  of  the  subsidiary  means,  its  relative  value 
and  authority,  and  proceeding,  in  the  application  of 
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tlie  wiiole^  acootdii^  to  sober  and  well-matared 
ynnriplfw  of  interpretation. 

(2)  Hie  font  of  these  means,  is  tha  studjf  of  the 
hs^ma^iUelf,  aa  contained  in  the  books  of  the  Old 
TesteaenL  Though  by  some  carried  to  an  un- 
tcaoi^able  length,  it  cannot  admit  of  a  doubt, 
ibil  tbis  must  eTer  form  the  grand  basis  of  scrip- 
tap  Q^evpretation.  Difficulties  may  be  encoun- 
tatd  at  the  commencement;  but  when,  as  we 
jnetedy-we  find  fiom  the  subject  matter,  from  the 
ieaga  oi  the  Breaker  or  writer,  and  from  other 
adjoncts,  that  the  sense  we  haye  been  taught  to  affix 
l&the  wwdfl  must  be  the  true  one,  we  feel  ourselres 
posKsscd  of  a  key,  which,  as  £50-  as  it  goes,  we  may 
ssMj  and  confidently  apply  to  unlock  the  sacred 
writb^  When,  howerer,  the  signification  of  a 
nord  cannot  be  determined  by  the  simple  study  of 
the  original  Hebrew,  recourse  must  then  be  had  to 
tie  andaU  zemonsy  the  authors  of  most  of  which, 
Hring  near  the  time  when  the  language  was 
spoken  in  its  purity,  and  being  necessarily  familiar 
wiih  oriental  scenes  and  customs,  must  be  regarded 
as  haTii^  funished  us  with  the  most  important 
and  faloable  of  all  the  subsidiary  means,  by  which 
to  ascertain  the  sense  in  cases  of  &iral  \ty6iuva; 
vords  or  phrases  of  rare  occurrence,  or  connexions 
which  throw  no  light  on  the  meaning.  Yet,  in 
the  use  of  these  Tersions,  care  must  be  taken  not 
to  emploj  ^lem  exdusirely,  nor  merely  to  coiumlt 
oae  or  two  of  them  to  the  neglect  of  the  rest  It 
Bsstalso  be  ascertained,  that  their  text  is  critically 
cKiect,  in  so  &r  as  the  passage  to  be  consulted  is 
caoeeKned;  and  the  biblical  student  must  not  be 
•itiififd  with  sbnply  guessing  at  their  meaning,  or 
fupffflgng  that  they  either  confirm  or  desert  what 
he  may  have  been  led  to  regard  as  the  sense  of 
the  «igpTi^  ;  but  must  be  practically  acquainted 
with  the  established  usage  obtaining  in  each  rer- 
and  the  particular  character  of  their  difierent 


(3)  The  Rabbinical  Lexieom  and  Cammentaries 

famish  the  next  source  of  Hebrew  interpretation. 

Not  that  this  source  is  to  be  admitted  as  ^prin- 

dpimm  coffnctcendi,  or  an  infallible  criterion,  by 

which  to  judge  of  the  true  signification  of  Hebrew 

voids;  but,  considering  that  the  rabbins  of  the 

teitth,  derenthy  and  tw^f^  centuries,  whose  works 

aloae  are  here  taken  into  account,  possessed  a 

Wwled^e  of  the  Arabic  as  their  remacular  Ian- 

page,  or  in  which,  at  least,  they  were  well  versed; 

W  they  were  fiuoriliar  with  the  traditional  inter- 

pcetation  of  the  synagogue,  as  contained  in  the 

Talmud  and   other  ancient  Jewish  writings,  or 

toasznitted  tlm>ugh  the  medium  of  oral  commu- 

2btioa;  anc^  that  they  were  mostly  men  of  great 

hnimr  ^hQ  jtwe  superior  to  the  tnunmels  of  tra- 

^  and  did  not  scrapie  to  give  their  own  views 


respecting  the  meaning  of  certain  words  and  phrases, 
in  opposition  to  the  voice  of  antiquity ;  it  must  be 
conceded,  that  no  small  degree  of  philological  aid 
may  reasonably  be  expected  from  their  writings. 

(4)  The  last  means  consists  in  a  proper  use  of 
the  connate  diaUctt.  These  are  the  Chaldee,  Syriac, 
Arabic,  Ethiopic,  Samaritan,  Phoenician,  and  the 
Tahnudical  Hebrew.  All  these  dialects  possess,  to 
a  great  extent,  in  common  with  the  Hebrew,  the 
same  radical  words,  the  same  derivatives,  the  same 
mode  of  derivation,  the  same  forms,  the  same 
grammatical  structure,  the  same  phrases,  or  modes 
of  expression,  and  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same, 
signification  of  words.  They  chiefly  differ  in  re- 
gard to  accentuation,  the  use  of  the  vowels,  the 
transmutation  of  consonants  of  the  same  class,  the 
extent  of  signification  in  which  certain  words  are 
used,  and  ^e  peculiar  appropriation  of  certain 
words,  sigiufications,  and  modes  of  speech,  which 
are  exhibited  in  one  dialect  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
rest* 

(5)  These  langu^es,  when  judiciously  applied 
to  the  illustration  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  are 
useful  in  many  ways.  They  confirm  the  precise 
sigiufication  of  words,  both  radicals  and  derivatives, 
already  ascertained  or  adopted  from  other  sources. 
They  discover  many  roots  and  primitives,  the  deri- 
vatives only  of  which  occur  in  the  Hebrew  Bible. 
They  are  of  eminent  serrice  in  helping  to  a  know- 
ledge of  such  words  as  occur  but  once,  or  at  least, 
but  seldom  in  the  sacred  writings,  and  they  throw 
much  light  on  the  meaning  of  phrases,  or  idio- 
matical  combinations  of  words — such  combinations 
being  natural  to  them  all,  as  branches  of  the  same 
stock,  or,  to  some  of  them  in  common,  in  con- 
sequence of  certain  more  remote  afiBnities. 

(6)  It  is  to  the  superiority  which  the  school  of 
Halle  has  attained,  in  the  combined  application  of 
these  different  means  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible,  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  flood 
of  light  which  has  been  poured  upon  its  pages. 

SECTION  II. 

CRmCISM  OF  THE  HEBREW  TEXT. 

Parity  of  the  Sacred  Text— Criticwm  of  the  Hebrew  Bible- 
Labonrs  of  the  Jewish  Literati  to  preserve  the  integrity  of 
the  Original  Text— Early  printed  Editions  of  tiie  Hebrew 
Bible— Inflaence  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  on  the  Hebrew 
Text— Critical  Editions  of  Athias,  Jablonski,  Van  der  Hoogfat, 
Michaelis,  Houbigant,  Kennicott.  and  De  Rossi— Uses  of  an 
Acquaintance  with  the  Literary  History  of  the  Original  Text 
—Celebrated  Exemplars  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 

I.  One  of  the  first  and  highest  objects  of  criti- 
cism is  to  ascertain  and  determine  the  purity  or 
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integrity  of  the  text.  Next  to  the  genuineness 
and  authenticity  of  the  Scriptures,  the  purity  of 
the  text  is  ohyiously  of  the  utmost  importance. 
It  will  he  plain  to  every  mind,  that  the  bihlical 
hooks  may  have  been  originally  written  hy  di-vinely 
inspired  persons;  but  that,  during  the  lapse  of 
ages,  and  by  passing  through  various  hands,  they 
may  have  been  so  greatly  corrupted  as  to  have 
had  their  original  character  destroyed,  and  to  have 
been  rendered  wholly  unworthy  of  reception,  as  a 
revelation  of  the  divine  will  and  purpose.  This 
topic,  then,  claims  our  first  attention;  and  we 
shall  therefore  proceed  to  show  the  evidences  we 
possess  for  establishing  the  identity  of  the  text 
now  extant  with  that  deUvered  to  the  church  by 
the  inspired  prophets,  evangelists,  and  apostles. 

1.  With  regard  to  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  com- 
prising the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  it  must 
in  candour  be  admitted,  that  our  knowledge  of 
tiie  formation  of  the  present  text  is  very  imperfect 
and  unsatisfactory.  Dr.  Kennicott  contends  that 
almost  all  the  existing  manuscripts  were  written 
between  the  years  1000  and  1460;*  whence  it 
has  been  reasonably  inferred,  that  the  older  manu- 
scripts were  destroyed,  after  having  been  used  by 
the  Jewish  literati,  in  revising  the  common  text 

2.  We  know  nothing  of  the  method  by  which 
the  revisors  proceeded  in  the  prosecution  of  their 
task,  nor  of  the  precise  amount  of  those  errors 
in  the  older  copies  that  induced  them  to  un- 
dertake its  revision.     But  let  it  not  be  inferred 

'from  this  admission,  that  the  sacred  text  may 
therefore  have  been  subjected  to  unauthorized 
alterations,  or  wilftd  corruptions.  Did  we  possess 
no  means  of  detecting  such  corruptions,  if  intro- 
duced (but  which  we  do  possess  in  abundance,  in 
the  ancient  versions,  quotations,  &c.),  the  profound 
and  almost  superstitious  veneration  which  even 
the  most  irreligious  and  immoral  Jews  are  known 
to  cherish  for  every  tittle  of  their  Scriptures,  and 
the  labour  they  have  expended  in  preserving  its 
purity,  would  alone  assure  us  of  the  feet,  that  in 
their  critical  duties  they  were  influenced  by  the 
most  scrupulous  integrity.  Upon  this  subject  it 
may  be  interesting  as  well  as  satisiactoiy,  to  show 
the  excess  of  care  the  Masorites  bestowed  in 
making  their  copies,  with  a  view  to  the  preser- 
vation of  the  integrity  of  the  text.  In  transcribing 
the  sacred  writings,  it  has  been  a  constant  rule 
with  them,  that  whatever  is  considered  as  corrupt, 
shall  never  be  used,  but  shall  be  burnt,  or  other- 


«M.d»nMn  faudividMl  HelMPewMSS.mtotlineclan«« 
rii.,  (1)  More  aiicuaii,  or  tfioM  tnritteo  before  tfie  twelfth 
ccofmy;  (9)  Andcot,  or  tfuMe  written  in  the  fiiirieenth  and 
ftnrlMiilh  ceotDry;  (8)  More  reoesi,  or  iIiom  written  at  tlie 
end  of  the  firarteenth  or  (be  begmning  of  the  fifieentli  century. 


wise  destroyed.  A  book  of  the  law,  wanting  but 
one  letter,  with  one  letter  too  much,  or  with  an 
error  in  one  single  letter,  written  mth  any  thing 
but  ink,  or  written  on  parchment  made  of  the 
hide  of  an  unclean  animal,  or  on  parchment  not 
purposely  prepared  for  that  use,  or  prepared  by 
any  but  an  Israelite,  or  on  skins  of  parchment 
tied  together  by  unclean  strings,  shall  be  holdcu 
to  be  corrupt:  that  no  word  shall  be  written^ 
without  a  line  first  drawn  on  the  parchment ;  no 
word  written  by  heart,  or  without  having  been 
first  pronounced  orally  by  the  writer :  that  before 
he  writes  the  name  of  God,  he  shall  wash  bis 
pen;  that  no  letter  shall  be  joined  to  another; 
and  that,  if  the  blank  parchment  cannot  be  seen 
all  around  each  letter,  the  roll  shall  be  corrupt. 
There  are  settled  rules  for  the  length  and  breadth 
of  each  sheet,  and  for  the  space  to  be  lefk  between 
each  letter,  each  word,  and  each  section.  These 
Maimonides  mentions,  as  some  of  the  principal 
rules  to  be  observed  in  copying  the  sacred  rolls. 
Even  to  this  day,  it  is  an  obligation  on  the  persons 
who  copy  the  sacred  writings  to  observe  them; 
and  those  who  have  not  seen  the  rolls  used  in  the 
synagogues,  can  have  no  conception  of  the  exqui- 
site beauty,  correctness,  and  equality  of  the  writing. 
3.  But  the  attention  of  the  Jews  was  not  con- 
fined to  the  penm^puhip  of  the  Holy  Word ;  they 
also  made  incredible  exertions  to  preserve  the 
genuineness  and  integrity  of  the  text  This  pro- 
duced what  is  termed  the  Masora,  which  has  been 
justly  pronounced  to  be  the  most  stupendous 
monument  in  the  whole  histoiy  of  literature,  of 
minute  and  persevering  labour.  The  persons  who 
were  employed  in  it,  and  who  afterwards  received 
firom  it  the  name  of  Masorites,  were  some  Jewish 
literati,  who  flourished  after  the  commencement 
of  the  Christian  era.  With  a  reverential,  not  to 
say  superstitious,  attention,  of  which  history  does 
not  furnish  an  instance  to  be  uiged  in  comparison 
with  it,  they  ooimted  all  the  verses,  words,  and 
letters  of  all  the  twenty-four  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  of  each  of  those  twenty-four  books, 
and  of  every  section  of  each  book,  and  of  all  the 
subdivisions  of  each  section.  They  distinguished 
the  verses  where  they  thought  there  was  some- 
thing foigotten ;  the  words  which  they  beliered 
to  be  changed;  the  letters  which  they  thought 
superfluous;  the  repetitions  of  the  same  verses;; 
the  diflerent  reading  of  the  words  which  ai« 
redundant  or  defective ;  the  number  of  times  that 
the  same  word  is  found  in  the  beginning,  middle. I 
or  end  of  a  verse;  the  different  significations  o^ 
the  same  word ;  the  agreement  or  conjunction  ofl 
one  word  with  another ;  the  number  of  words  that 
are  printed  above ;  which  letters  are  pronounced,! 
and  which  ore  turned  upside  down ;  and  such  se^ 
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\Bi9  peipendienlar;  all  these  enumeiations  thej 
3ad&  aiul  took  the  number  of  each.  8ach  wag 
dKQ  serapnlositj,  that  though  it  might  have  been 
plaradiat  one  letter  was  put  for  another,  or  that  a 
voidm  pushed  out  of  its  place,  still  thej  would 
not  1^  the  text,  but  indicated  these  changes  bj 
a  fcticakr  mark,  supposing  that  some  mystery 
hi  occasioned  the  alteration.  They  distinguished 
ik  degrees  of  certainty  whidi  they  attributed  to 
isar  critieal  conecdons  or  insinuations  by  three 
wmfe:  KBBi,  rmd;^-cHBnB,  write; — and  sbhir, 


4.  Such  critics,  it  will  be  admitted  by  aU 
caM  persons,  were  not  likely  capriciously  or 
«iMj  to  alter  the  text ;  and  their  numerous  and 
amute  rales  rendered  it  almost  impossible  that 
tfcrfiiiovld  do  so  by  accident,  at  least  in  any 
iioDf  my  materiaL 

E  Bat  we  are  not  more  at  a  loss  to  discorer 
ike  metbod  pursued  in  the  revision  of  the  Hebrew 
MSS.  bj  tbe  cntics  of  whom  we  have  just  spoken, 
iba  ire  are  to  ascertain  the  rules  adopted  by 
t^  eadr  e^ton  of  the  printed  editions.  The 
pitienlar  MSS.  which  they  used,  the  way  in 
«'i»di  thej  employed  their  materials,  the  degree 
of  aodiority  they  yielded  to  preceding  editions, 
and  other  mattera  of  a  similar  description,  are  all 
^ttkmI  ov  power  to  learn;  for  on  these  points 
tik^j  bare  maintamed  a  complete  silence.  We 
Eiist,  thereibre,  be  contented  with  a  brief  sketch 
«r  tk  principal  editions,  and  then  pass  on  to 
K)tiK  the  pocess  by  whidi  our  present  critical 
sppnatns  bas  been  formed. 

I-  The  &Bt  printed  edition  of  the  entire  Hebrew 

Wt  was  that  executed  at  Soncino,  in  1488, 

^B^  die  editorial  care  of  Abraham  ben  Ghayim. 

"Hft  cntical  ralue  of  this  edkio  princept  is  reiy 

pat,  but  there  are  only  nine  copies  of  it  known 

te  W  m  eidstence :  the  Bodldan  library,  and  that 

rf  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  possess  the  only  two 

^es  in  England.     The  variations  between  this 

«^tkm  and  that  of  Van  der  Hooght  are  stated  by 

l^timkott  to  amount  to  some  thousands,  though 

'i^of  tbem  are  of  any  great  moment 

^  This  was  followed,  in  1494,  by  an  edition  at 

^^^  edited  by  Grerson,  son  of  Rabbi  Moses, 

vbidi  deserves  special   attention,  £nom  haying 

*^  Qsed  by  Lutiier  for  his  Gennan  translation, 

^  also  fiom  hating  fonned  the  basis  of  soTeral 

^^[iient  editions,  of  which  may  be  noticed  that 

•  llie  Comphrtensiftn  PolyglotL 

}  These  two  editions,  with  a  thirds  printed  in 

^^^7,  wi^ioiit  Uie  name  of  any  place,  are  called 

*S«  Umvi  Or^bes  Hebnes,  vol.  iv.,  p.  I56.     Calmet's 
7^..^  ii.,  p.  m,  5(h  edit;  and  Butler's  Hone  Bib- 


the  Soncmaiei^  being  printed  by  Jews  of  a  fionily, 
which  came  originally  from  Germany,  and  esta- 
blished themselyes  at  Sondno,  a  town  in  Lom- 
bardy,  between  Cremona  and  Brescia.  They  were 
the  first  Hebrew  printers.t 

4.  We  need  only  mention  another  edition, 
namely,  that  published  by  Daniel  Bombei^,  in 
1525,  at  Yenice.  This  edition,  the  Brescia  edition 
of  1494,  and  the  Complutensian  edition  of  1517* 
form  the  basis  of  almost  all  subsequent  editions. 

lU.  But  whatever  yariations  may  be  found  in 
the  text  of  these  and  subsequent  early  editions  of 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  they  resulted  from  any  deviation  on  the 
part  of  the  respective  editors  from  the  MSS. 
they  employed.  Christians,  as  well  as  the  Jews, 
confided  most  implicitly  in  the  immaculate  purity 
of  the  text;  to  hare  questioned  whidi  would 
hare  been  regarded  as  an  act  of  the  utmost  te- 
merity, if  not  of  impiety.  Hence  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  that  Buxtorf,  who  published  his 
Tiberioi^  or  an  exposition  and  defence  of  the 
Masoretic  doctrines,  in  1620,  should  confizm  the 
affirmation  of  Elias  Levita,  by  saying  of  the 
Hebrew  MSS.,  Omnium  librot^um^  qui  vd  in 
AMy  vd  in  Africa^  vd  in  Eurcpd  nmt,  sine  ulia 
discrepantia,  eoMonans  harmonia  cemiiUTn  It  so 
happened,  however,  that  in  the  early  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  Samaritan  copy  of  the 
Pentateuch,  the  existence  of  which  was  well 
known  to  some  of  the  early  Christian  writers, 
but  which  had  been  lost  sight  of  for  upwards  of  a 
thousand  years,  was  again  brought  to  light ;  arwl 
its  numax>us  variations  from  the  Masoretic  text 
suggested  the  idea  of  a  diversity  of  readings  in 
the  Hebrew  MSS.^  The  examination  of  copies 
which  was  hence  induced,  issued  in  the  detection 
of  actual  and  numerous  mistakes,  and  thus  pre- 
pared the  way  for  that  oorrected  and  purer  text 
which  we  now  possess. 

1.  The  first  person  who  boldly  and  detenni- 
nately  impeached  the  purity  of  tiie  Hebrew  text 
was  the  learned  Morinus,  a  Roman  Catholic 
priest,  of  the  Oratory  at  Paris,  who  first  pub- 
lished his  Eaerdtatumes  EcdesiaaticcB  et  Bihlicce^  in 
1633.  In  1650,  he  was  followed  by  the  erudite 
Capellus,  in  the  same  country^  and  in  1658,  by 
our  own  celebrated  and  justiy  venerated  country- 
man, Bishop  Walton.    The  Crkioa  Sacra  of  Ca- 


f  Butler's  horae  Biblicse,  p.  77, 

X  This  had,  indeed,  been  affirmed  hj  Elias  Hatter,  in  the 
prefiice  to  bis  edition  of  tbe  Hebrew  Bible,  published  at  the 
latter  end  of  the  sixteenth  centnry ;  but  his  statemetftt  do  not 
appear  to  have  prodaced  any  clfrot,  siace  Baxtorf  doea  not 
neation  them  in  his  l%»ria$j  whiob  waa  pobliabed  abtiatthhftj 
yeaf  a  afterwards. 
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pellns  should  not  be  passed  orer  without  notice. 
This  elaborate  production,  the  work  of  thirty-^ir 
years  of  the  industrious  author's  life,  Capellus 
could  not  get  printed  in  the  Protestant  States ;  but 
at  length,  through  the  influence  of  Morinus  and. 
other  Catholics,  it  was  printed,  by  royal  license, 
at  Paris,  under  the  care  of  his  son.  The  integrity 
or  purity  of  the  Hebrew  text  was  here  assailed  at 
great  length,  and  with  nearly  as  much  success  as 
he  had  formerly  evinced  in  attacking  the  divine 
origin  of  the  points.  He  contended  that  verbal 
mistakes  had  crept  into  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
as  into  all  ancient  authors ;  that  the  printed  edi- 
tions were  not  always  oonrect,  and  did  not  always 
agree  with  each  other ;  and  that  the  ancient  Ver- 
sions might  be  properiy  employed  as  one  means  of 
correcting  the  text.  In  six  boc^cs,  he  established 
the  existence  of  various  readings.  (I.)  fVom  the 
juxtar-position  of  different  parts  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. (XL)  From  a  collation  of  the  parallel 
passages  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  (III.) 
From  collations  of  the  Masoia,  the  Samaritan,  and 
the  most  ancient  printed  editions  of  the  Scriptures. 
(lY.)  From  a  collation  of  the  Septuagint  with 
the  Hebrew  text  (Y.)  From  a  comparison  of 
the  Hebrew  text  with  the  Chaldee  paraphrase,  the 
Cheek  Y ersions  of  Aquila,  Symmachus,  and  Theo- 
dotion,  the  Latin  Yulgate,  and  the  rabbinical 
commentators.  In  Book  YI.  he  treats  of  the  enois 
of  transcribers,  and  of  conjectural  emendations 
of  the  text 

2.  The  labours  of  these  critics  having  destroyed 
lihe  confidence  which  had  been  hitherto  reposed 
in  the  integrity*  of  the  Hebrew  text,  originated 
an  inquiry  respecting  the  means  for  ascertaining 
the  extent  to  which  it  had  suffo-ed,  and  the 
sources  whence  materials  were  to  be  obtained  for 
restoring  its  purity.  It  seems  not  to  have  occurred 
to  these  learned  men,  however,  that  a  collation 
of  MSS.  would  Annish  the  most  satis&ctory 
evidence  of  the  actual  state  of  the  text,  as  well  as 
the  materials  for  its  improvement  The  only 
standards  by  which  Morinus  had  thought  of  mea- 
surin^  it,  were  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  and  the 
Septuagint  or  ancient  Greek  Yersion :  wherever  it 
differed  from  these,  he  concluded  that  its  verity 
"waa  impaired.  Nor  vras  the  critical  apparatus  of 
Capellus  much  more  extensive,  as  is  evident  finom 
the  account  just  given  of  his  work ;  although  he 
avoided  many  of  the  errors  into  which  his  prede- 
cessor had  Mien,  by  exercising  a  sounder  judg- 


*71ie  text  of  an  aiicieiit  antlior  may  be  taid  to  bare  pre« 
served  its  integrity,  if  it  is  upcn  the  whole  m  such  a  state  as 
when  it  left  his  hands.  Here,  however,  the  term  is  used  in  a 
higher  sense^  as  denoting  its  parity,  or  freedom  from  ijl 
error. 


[Paw  I. 

ment  as  to  the  criterion  by  which  the  purity  of 
the  Hebrew  text  was  to  be  determined.  ^'He 
considered  the  ancient  Yersions,  when  applied 
under  proper  restrictions,  as  one  source  of  critical 
^thority  in  ascertaining  the  purity  of  disputed 
passages :  but  he  did  not  ccmsider  with  Morinus 
that  a  deviation  of  the  Hebrew  from  the  Septua- 
gint, or  from  the  Yulgate,  was  a  reason  for  sup- 
posing, that  in  such  places  the  Hebrew  was  in- 
correct In  short,  ]mprincijple9  of  criticism  were 
such  as  the  best  judges  have  applied  to  ancient 
authors  in  general.  Where  Capellus  feiled,  he 
£uled  in  the  €^oplieatwn  of  his  principles.'' f 

3.  The  attention  of  the  learned  world  having 
been  thus  excited  to  the  subject,  it  was  soon  deter- 
mined that  the  only  satis&ctoiy  mode  of  proceed- 
ing, was  by  a  collation  of  MSS.  and  ancient 
Yersions.  This  was  accordingly  undertaken  by 
competent  persons ;  and  the  result  of  their  labours 
was  given  to  the  world  in  the  successive  editions 
of  Athias,  Jablonski,  Yan  der  Hooght,  Michaelis, 
and  Houbigant  It  was  reserved  for  the  inde- 
fetigable  Kennicott,  however,  to  institute  an 
extensive  collation  of  MSS.,  and  to  produce  the 
first  critical  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  npon  a 
magnificent  scale.  During  the  thirty  years  in 
which  he  and  his  coadjutors  were  employed  in 
this  work,  under  the  patronage  of  the  learned  and 
wealthy  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  upwards  of  six 
hundred  Hebrew  MSS.,  and  sixteen  copies 
of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  were  either  wholly 
or  partially  collated.  Nor  was  this  the  full  extent 
of  his  labours.  Ardentiy  desirous  of  giving  con- 
sistency and  permanency  to  the  text,  this  indus- 
trious scholar  added  to  the  collation  of  MSS.  a 
collation  of  the  most  valuable  printed  editions, 
and  an  examination  of  the  quotations  fix>m  the 
Hebrew  Bible  which  were  fi>und  in  the  works  of 
the  Jewish  literati.  The  first  volume  ofKezmicott's 
Bible  was  published  in  the  year  1776,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  second  volume  in  1780. 

4.  ^That  the  mass  of  various  readings  exhibited 
in  this  edition,  which  greatiy  exceed  in  number 
the  various  readings  collected  by  the  industry  <^ 
three  centuries  for  the  Qreek  Testament,  oontaiiis 
but  few  of  real  importance^  is  no  subject  of  re- 
proach to  the  learned  editor,"  says  Bishop  Manh, 
^'who  could  only  produce  what  his  auth<»itie8 
afforded.  Nor  is  he  to  be  censured  for  giving  all 
that  he  had,  vrithout  regard  to  their  relative  value. 
His  vras  the  first  attempt  ever  made,  to  give  a 
eopioiu  collection  of  Hebrew  readings;  and  he 
could  hardly  have  been  justified,  if  he  had  exer- 
cised his  own  discretion  in  regard  to  the  portion 
which  should  be  laid  before  the  public      He 


f  Bishop  Manh'i  Lectures,  p.  310. 
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vixlj,  thoelare,  afibrded  the  opportunity  to  his 
nados  of  selecting  for  thenuelTes :  and  though 
bb  cxtracto  are  xarely  of  much  Talue  for  the  pur- 
por  of  critical  emendation,  they  enable  us,  both 
ti)  {ora  an  estimate  of  the  existing  Hebrew  MSS., 
mi  to  draw  some  important  conclusions  in  regard 
IB  iit  mtegiitj  of  the  Hebrew  text." 

i  The  major  part  of  this  immense  collection  of 
miB^  consists  in  mere  Tariations  of  ortho- 
?3pbT,  in  the  fulness  or  defectireness  of  certain 
vviis,  in  ^  addition  or  subtraction  of  a  mater 
kumk*  of  a  rauy  or  a  y)d.  And  if  we  further 
Mict  the  readings,  which  are  either  manifest 
ifiaia,  or  in  other  respects  are  of  no  value,  the 
iaportant  deviations  will  be  confined  within  a  veiy 
Bamw  compass.  In  short,  Dr.  KemucottTs  col- 
bboD  hai  contributed  to  establish  the  credit  of 
the  Mason.  We  kam  from  it  this  useful  lesson, 
thtt  althou^  a  multiplication  of  written  copies 
^31  Botwithstanding  all  human  endeavours,  pro- 
^  foriflf tnw  in  the  text,  the  MSS.  of  the  He- 
^w  BiUe  have  been  so  &r  protected  by  the 
^penlion  of  the  Ifaaora,  that  all  vrhich  are  now 
ntant  both  the  oldest  and  the  newest,  might 
k  oompsied  with  those  MSS.  of  the  Greek 
Testament  which  Giiesbach  refers  to  the  same 

&  A  few  years  after  the  publication  of  I>r. 
Kemucot^B  Bible,  De  Rossi,  the  Hebrew  pro- 
^f^ast  PanBa,aiid  the  friend  and  fellow-labourer 
^jf  Kensioott,  added  considerably  to  the  collections 
fRvioofilj  made,  hj  publishing  the  various  read- 
ioss  of  seven  hundred  and  thiriy-one  MSS., 
»!  thiee  hundred  and  ten  editions,  some  of 
vticfa  were  unknovm,  and  others  but  littie  known. 
^  whde  number  of  MSS.  collated  on  this 
^^QoaoQ,  tiierelore,  amounted  to  thirteen  hundred 
^  finty-flix ;  and  of  editions,  to  three  hundred 
ttd  Mtj-two ;  making  a  total  of  sixteen  hundred 
^  ninetyieight ;  containing  several  hundred 
^^^^ntanA  various  readings.  And  yet  not  one  doc- 
tor precept  of  revelation  is  afiected  by  tiiem. 

7<  Theie  is  one  circumstance  connected  with 
Umdertakmg  vfoithy  of  note;  namely,  the 
F»f  thereby  afibided,  that  the  marginal  words 
^  tbe  Masna,  printed  opposite  to  tiie  text  in 
tbe  nbbiiiicsl  Kbles,  and  hitherto  regarded  as 
^^'^^^mtefprvlalionj  transmitted  by  oral  tra- 


*  P*  '*?•••  W  ^kpK  W  vam,  and  (»)  pod,  are  called  ma- 
^MioMf,  befanae  employed  to  asaist  the  reader  of  an 
y*^  MS.  bow  to  proDOonce  (he  worde  id  which  thoae 
^  ve  eoBtimed,  ^mg  cooridered  chiefly  aa  propa  to 
^  ^tntg  by  wloeh  they  are  noaaUy  accooBpanied.  Where 
^^  w  paisled,  they  are  eooutimea  inaerted,  aoflMtimea 
*»*^,  »t  the  difcretioo  of  the  writer. 

t  Vifaop  tfarah'a  Lectarai,  pp.  921, 222. 


dition  from  the  sacred  writers,  are  in  &ct  nothing 
more  than  various  readings  of  the  Hebrew  text. 
Out  of  a  i^otuand  of  them,  as  printed  by  Van 
der  Hooght,  there  were  but  faurieen  not  found  in 
the  text  of  some  one  of  the  MSS.  examined  by 
Kennicott 

IT.  Such  is  the  history  of  the  Hebrew  text ;  from 
which  the  progress  hitherto  made  in  its  criticism 
may  in  some  measure  be  gathered.  The  necessity 
for  tills  review  may  not  at  present  be  i^paient ; 
but,  as  sacred  criticism  has  for  its  object  an  aggre- 
gate of  literary  labours,  undertaken  at  difFerent 
periods,  and  fcnr  different  purposes;  and  as  its 
prineiple$  are  general  etmdtmotu  deduced  from 
these  literary  labours,  it  vrill  ultimately  be  seei^ 
that  the  reaton  or  foundcUian  of  those  laws  cannot 
be  comprehended,  without  a  previous  knowledge 
of  the  nature  and  amount  of  these  labours.  By 
such  a  review  of  the  several  stages  through  which 
the  criticism  of  the  Bible  has  passed,  we  discover 
not  only  the  means  by  which  it  has  acquired  its 
present  form,  but  also  the  propriety  of  those  rules 
which  tile  critics  hare  hud  down  for  directing  and 
regulating  their  operations.:^ 

y.  This  section  may  close  vrith  a  brief  notice  of 
those  celebrated  copies  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
which  have  been  adopted  by  the  Jews,  as  exem- 
plars of  all  subsequent  copies. 

1.  The  copy  of  Hillbl,  who  is  tiiought  to  have 
lired  about  the  year  A.  D.  1000,  was  preserved  at 
Toledo,  in  Spain,  where  Kimchi,  who  lived  in  the 
twelfth  century,  states  that  he  saw  it.  Rabbi 
Zacuti,  who  lived  near  the  dose  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  says  that  part  of  it  had  been  sent  into 
Africa. 

2.  The  copy  of  Aabon  ben  Asheb,  one  of  the 
doctors  of  the  celebrated  academy  at  Tiberias, 
about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  was 
preserved  £or  many  years  at  Jerusalem  as  a  stan- 
ds'^l  <^py  i  <^^  M^monides,  who  made  his  own 
copy  of  the  law  from  it,  assures  us  that  it  was 
universally  appealed  to.  From  tiiis  exemplar  aU 
the  MSS.  of  the  western  Jews,  as  well  as  aU  the 
printed  copies  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  are  almost 
wholly  derived. 

3.  The  copy  of  Jacob  ben  Naphtali,  who  was 
president  of  the  other  fiunous  Jevrish  academy  at 
Babylon,  and  contemporary  with  Ben  Abher,  was 
adopted  by  the  oriental  Jews. 

4.  The  Codices  of  Jebicho  and  Sinai,  and 
one  called  Sanbouki,  are  highly  commended  for 
their  accuracy. 


X  Should  (he  reader  desire  to  aee  more  on  the  propriety  of 
this  mode  of  treatiag  the  sabject,  he  may  consult  Bi»hop 
Marsh's  first  lectore  on  the  Criticism  of  the  Bible. 
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5.  The  CoDRX  Malabarioub,  obtained  by  the 
late  Dr.  Buchanan  from  the  black  Jews  in  Mala- 
bar, whence  it  takes  its  name,  though  forming  a 
distinct  class,  should  not  be  passed  by  without 
notice.  It  is  evident,  as  Bishop  Marsh  has  sug- 
gested, that  the  copies  of  the  Pentateuch  ptesenred 
in  India  must  have  descended  from  the  autograph 
of  Moses  through  very  different  diannels  to  those 
in  the  west  of  Europe,  and  therefore  the  close 
agreement  of  the  one  with  the  other  (the  Indian 
copy  presenting  only  four  peculiar  readings)  is  a 
proof  that  they  hare  preserred  the  original  text 
in  great  purity.  Whether  this  copy  was  formed 
from  the  Masoretic  text,  is  by  no  means  certain ; 
for  although  it  was  probably  written  much  later 
than  the  period  when  the  Masorites  finished  their 
labours,  it  is  probable  that  their  influence  never 
reached  the  mountainous  district  in  the  south  of 
India.* 

SECTION  IIL 

EARLY  VERSIONS  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

The  SsmarilaD  Pentateoch— The  SeptatgiDt— Greek  YenioM 
of  A^nilft,  Theodotion,  and  Symmachot— Laboara  of 
OrigeD — Value  of  the  Septaagint  to  an  Interpreter — Re- 
latiooahip  between  (he  Samaritan  Pentateocb  and  the  LXX. 
— ^Early  Revision  of  the  Hebrew  Text— Yaloe  of  Varioni 
Readings. 

I.  Mention  has  been  made,  in  the  preceding 
-section,  of  the  Samarfian  Pentateuch,  in  refer- 
•ence  to  the  influence  it  has  had  on  the  critidsm 
of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures ;  but  before  we  proceed 
to  notice  the  criticism  of  the  Ghreek  Testament, 
w>me  further  account  of  this  venerable  work,  and 
also  of  the  Seftuaqint  Version,  is  called  for. 

1.  The  existence  of  the  Pentateuch,  or  five 
Books  of  Moses,  written  in  the  peculiar  alpha- 
betic character  employed  by  the  Samaritans,t  was 
known  in  very  ancient  times  to  such  of  the 
C^hristian  Fathers  as  were  acquainted  with  the 
Hebrew  language.  Origen,  in  his  commentary 
on  Numb.  xiii.  1,  and  xxi.  13,  distinctly  speaks 
of  it;  as  does  Jerome,  in  his  prologue  to  the 
Book  of  Kings,  and  in  other  places. 

2.  These,  with  one  or  two  similar  references 
in  Origen,  constitute  the  evidence  we  have,  that 
the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  was  known  in  veiy 
ancient  times  to  such  of  the  Fathers  as  devoted 
themselves  to  the  critical  study  of*  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures.  From  the  time  of  Jerome  down  to 
the  first  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  centuiy,  how- 
ever, no  traces  appear,  in  the  histoiy  of  criticism 
and  sacred  literature,  -of  the  existence  of  the 


»  See  Yeats's  CoQatioo,  p.  40. 

f  For  some  acconot  of  tbete  people,  see  Pkirt  III.,  ohap. 
3,  sect  1. 


Samaritan  copy  of  the  law  of  Moses.  In  the 
year  1616,  Petnis  a  Valle  bought  of  the  Sama- 
ritans at  Damascus,  a  complete  oopy,  which  was 
sent  in  1623,  by  A.  H.  de  Sancy,  to  the  library 
of  the  Oratory  at  Paris.  J.  Morinus  briefly 
described  this  copy,  not  long  afterwards,  in  the 
prefiice  to  his  edition  of  the  Septuagint,  A.  D. 
1628.  Soon  after  this,  he  published  his  "^  Exer- 
citationes  Ecclesiasticao  in  utrumque  Samaritan- 
orum  Pentateuchum  ;*  in  which  he  extols  veiy 
highly  the  text  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  pre- 
ferring it  above  the  common  Hebrew  text  About 
the  same  time,  from  the  copy  purchased  by  a 
Valle,  Morinus  printed  the  Samaritan  text  of  the 
Paris  Polyglott;  and  from  this,  Walton  printed 
the  Samaritan  text  in  the  London  Polyglott,  with 
very  few  corrections. 

3.  In  the  mean  time,  between  the  years  1620 
and  1630,  Archbbhop  Ush^,  so  distinguished  for 
his  zeal  in  sacred  literature,  as  well  as  for  the 
knowledge  of  it  which  he  himself  acquired,  had 
succeeded,  by  persevering  efiforts,  in  obtaining  six 
additional  copies  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch 
fiom  the  East,  some  of  which  were  complete,  and 
others  incomplete.  Five  of  these  are  still  in 
England,  deposited  in  diflerent  libraries;  one, 
which  the  archbishop  presented  to  Ludovicus  de 
Dieu,  appears  to  have  been  lost 

4.  In  1621  another  copy  was  sent  to  Italy,  which 
is  now  in  the  Ambrosian  library  at  Milan.  About 
the  same  time,  Peirese  procured  three  copies ;  two 
of  which  are  in  the  royal  library  at  Paris,  and  one 
in  that  of  Barberini  at  Rome. 

5.  To  these  copies  others  have  since  been  added ; 
so  that  Kennicott,  as  we  have  already  stated,  was 
able  to  extend  the  comparison  of  Samaritan  MSS., 
for  his  critical  collection  of  various  readings,  to 
the  number  of  tixieen :  most  of  them,  however, 
were  more  or  less  defective,  in  regard  to  parts  of 
the  Pentateuch. 

6.  The  external  appearance  of  these  3fSS. 
agrees,  in  some  respects,  with  that  of  the  synar 
gogue  rolls  of  the  Jews ;  but  in  many  others  it 
differs.  All  the  Samaritan  copies  in  Europe  are 
in  the  form  of  books,  either  folio,  quarto,  or  still 
smaller;  although  the  Samaritans  in  their  syna- 
gogues make  use  of  rolls,  as  the  Jews  do  also. 
The  letters  in  the  Samaritan  copies  are  simple, 
exhibiting  nothing  like  the  litercB^  majugailtv^ 
mimuculcBj  inversm,  suspeiucB,  &c.,  of  the  Hebrews. 
They  are  entirely  destitute  of  vowel  points,  ac- 
cents, or  diacritical  signs,  such  as  are  found  in 
Hebrew  and  Chaldee.  Each  word  is  separated 
from  the  one  which  follows  it,  by  a  point  placed 
between  them;  parts  of  sentences  are  distin- 
guished by  two  points;  and  periods  and  para- 
graphs by  short  lines,  or  lines  and  points. 


C^n  11.] 
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7-  Tke  IblloviiTig  is  a  fac-fihnile  of  the  first  line 
af  the  MS-  preseryed  in  the  British  Museum 
(^hL  Cotton.  Claudius,  B.  8.),  which  was  one  of 


the  six  copies  belonging  to  Archbishop  Usher,  and 
by  him  presented  to  Sir  Ilol>ert  Cotton : — . 


/yV^  /^C  '^^^^  ^-^^^ 


It  is  a  small  folio  in  size,  and  consists  <^  two 
Inuidred  and  fiftj-fbur  pages,  written  on  vellum. 
It  has  fertttnatel  J  escaped  injury  by  the  fire  which 
damaged  and  destroyed  so  many  yaluable  articles 
in  die  Cottonian  library,  in  1731,  and  is  in  an 
excellent  state  of  presenration. 

8.  The  MSS.  difier,  howerer,  in  some  un- 
important particulars.  Words  of  doubtful  con- 
strocdon  are  sometimes  marked  by  a  small  line 
orer  one  of  the  letters.  The  margin  is  empty, 
Tmless,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  the  Samaritan 
or  Arabic  Version  is  placed  by  the  side  of  the 
cardinal  text.  The  whole  Pentateuch,  like  the 
Jewish  copy,  is  divided  into  paragraphs,  which 
diey  call  Ratzin.  But  while  the  Jews  make  only 
fifty-two  or  fiffcy-fi)ur  diyisions  (one  to  be  read 
on  each  sabbatli  in  the  year),  the  Samaritans  make 
nine  hnndred  and  sixty-six. 

9.  The  age  of  son^e  of  the  Samaritan  copies  is 
determined  by  the  date,  which  accompanies  the 
name  of  the  copyist;  in  others  it  is  not  found.  Ken- 
aicott  has  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  date  of  all 
the  Samaritan  MSS.  which  he  compared.  But  he 
noorts  to  conjecture  in  order  to  effect  this ;  con- 
jecture supported  by  no  well-grounded  rules  of 
judging.  The  Codex  Oratorii,  used  by  Morinus, 
he  supposes  to  have  been  copied  in  the  eleventh 
oputory;  while  all  the  others,  except  one,  arc 
conceded  to  be  of  more  recent  origin.  One  he 
aadgns  to  the  eighth  centuiy.  The  reasoning  of 
Kennicott  and  De  Rossi,  about  the  age  of  He- 
brew and  Samaritan  MSS.,  rests,  however,  on  very 
uncertain  grounds. 

10.  The  materials  on  which  the  Samaritan  MSS. 
are  written,  are  either  parchment  or  silk  paper. 
Ordinary  paper  has  been  used,  in  recent  times, 
only  to  supply  some  of  the  defects  in  them. 

11.  The  Christian  world,  before  Morinus  pub- 
lished his  &mou8  ^  Exerdtationes  Ecclesiasticse 
in  utnunque  Samaritanorum  Pentateuchum " 
(1631 ),  had  been  accustomed,  as  we  have  seen, 
to  resort  only  to  the  Jewish  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
«»  exhibiting  the  well  authenticated  and  esta- 
tikbed  text  of  the  Mosaic  law.  But  the  publi- 
cttion  of  Morinus  soon  excited  a  controversy, 
vhidb,  even  at  the  present  time,  has  not  wholly 
sdisided.  As  the  Samaritan  copy  of  the  law,  in 
a  mkitiide  of  places,  agrees  with  the  Version  of 


the  Seventy,  Morinus  maintained  that  the  authority 
of  the  Samaritan,  particularly  when  supported  by 
the  Septuagint,  was  paramount  to  that  of  the 
Jewish  text.  He  laboured,  moreover,  to  show 
that,  in  a  multitude  of  passages,  which  in  that 
text,  as  it  now  stands,  are  obscure  and  difficult, 
or  unharmonious,  the  Samaritan  offers  the  better 
reading;  that  the  Jews  have  corrupted  their 
Scriptures  by  negligence,  or  ignorance,  or  super- 
stition ;  and  that  the  safe  and  only  way  to  purify 
them,  is  to  correct  them  from  the  Samaritan,  in 
connexion  with  the  Septuagint. 

12.  The  signal  was  now  given  for  the  great 
contest  which  ensued.  Capellus,  in  his  "  Critica 
Sacra,"  followed  in  the  steps  of  Morinus ;  but  De 
Muis,  Hottinger,  Stephen  Morinus,  Buxtorf, 
Fuller,  Leusden,  and  A.  Pfeiffer,  each,  in  separate 
works  published  within  the  seventeenth  century, 
attacked  the  positions  of  Morinus  and  Capellus. 
Their  principal  aim  was  to  overthrow  these  posi- 
tions, rather  than  to  examine  the  subject  before 
them  in  a  critical  and  thorough  manner. 

13.  Much  less  like  disputants,  and  more  like 
impartial  critics,  did  Father  Simon,  Walton,  and 
Le  Clerc,  conduct  themselves,  relative  to  the 
question  about  the  value  and  authority  of  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch.  In  particular,  Simon  has 
thrown  out  suggestions  which  imply,  for  substance, 
the  same  opinions,  on  many  controverted  points, 
that  the  latest  and  best  critics,  after  all  the  dis- 
cussion that  has  taken  place,  have  adopted. 

14.  But  during  the  latter  part  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, when  the  fierceness  of  the  controversy 
seemed  to  have  abated,  Houbigant,  treading  in 
the  steps  of  J.  Morinus,  renewed  it  in  the  Pro- 
legomena to  his  Bible.  With  him  other  contro- 
vertists  united.  Kennicott,  in  various  works, 
A.  S.  Aquilino,  Lobstein,  and  Alexander  Geddes, 
have  all.  contended  for  the  equal  or  superior 
authority  of  the  Samaritan  Codex.  Houbigant 
was  answered,  in  a  masterly  way  by  S.  Ravius, 
in  his  ^' Exercitationes  Philologicse,  17^1,  and 
recently,  Michaelis,  Eichhom,  Bertholdt,  Bauer, 
and  Jalm,  have  discussed  the  subject  with  a  good 
degree  of  moderation  and  acuteness.  They  have 
all  inclined  to  attach  considerable  value  to  many 
of  the  Samaritan  readings;  although  most  of 
them    consider    the    Samaritan  Pentateuch,   on 
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the  whole,  to  be  of  inferior  authority  to  the  He- 
brew- 

15.  Thus  the  matter  stood,  when  Gesenius 
entered  upon  the  discussion  of  it,  in  his  treatise 
*^De  Pentateuch!  Somaritani  Origine,  Indole,  et 
Auctoritate,  Commentatio  Philologico-critica," 
1815.  The  great  extent  of  critical  and  philo- 
logical knowledge  which  he  had  acquired,  fitted 
him  in  a  peculiar  manner  for  the  difficult  task 
which  he  imdertook ;  for  difficult  it  would  seem 
to  be,  to  settle  a  question  that  had  been  so  long 
disputed  by  the  master  critics,  and  still  not  brought 
to  a  termination.  He  did  not  disappoint  the  ex- 
pectations that  were  raised  by  the  announcement 
of  his  design ;  and  if  he  hare  not  for  erer  settled 
the  question  about  the  authority  of  the  Samaritan 
Pentateuch  compared  with  that  of  the  Hebrew, 
he  has  shown  the  nature  of  the  various  readings 
it  exhibits  to  be  such,  that  but  little  critical  re- 
liance can  be  placed  upon  them.  They  are  all, 
or  nearly  all,  as  he  insists,  the  effect  of  design,  or 
want  of  grammatical,  exegetical,  or  critical  know- 
ledge; of  studious  conformity  to  the  Samaritan 
dialect;  or  of  effort  to  remoye  supposed  obscu- 
rities, or  restore  harmony  to  passages  apparently 
discrepant 

16.  Gesenius  has  divided  the  various  readings, 
which  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  exhibits,  into 
eight  diffierent  classes,  for  the  sake  of  more  orderly 
and  exact  description. 

(1)  The  first  class  consists  of  such  as'  exhibit 
correctiQns  nurdy  of  a  grammatical  nature. 

(2)  The  second  class  consists  of  gloaes  received 
into  the  text. 

(3)  The  third  class  consists  of  those  in  which 
there  is  a  sttbetituHon  of  plain  modee  of  exjtreenon^ 
in  the  room  of  thoee  which  deemed  diJ^ctUt  or  oh- 
ecwre  tn  ike  Hebrere  text. 

(4)  The  fourth,  of  those  in  which  the  Samaritan 
copy  %$  corrected  frovn  paraUd  panagee^  or  appa- 
rent  defectt  are  supplied  from  them. 

(5)  The  fifth  is  made  up  of  additume  or  repe- 
tUions  reepectifig  things  said  and  done;  which  are 
drawn  from  the  preceding  context,  and  again  re- 
corded, so  as  to  make  the  readings  in  question. 

(6)  The  sixth,  of  nteh  correction*  as  mere  made 
to  remove  rohat  mas  offensive  in  respect  to  sentimmt, 
that  is,  which  conveyed  views,  or  narrated  &ct8, 
that  were  deemed  improbable  by  the  correctors. 

(7)  The  seventh  class  consists  of  those  in  which 
the  pure  Hebreno  idiom  is  exchanged  for  that  of  the 
Samaritan. 

(8)  The  eighth,  of  those  passages  whore  aUor- 
ations  have  been  made  so  as  to  produce  oonjbrmity 
to  the  Samaritan  theology^  norship^  or  mode  of 
interpretation. 

17.  Some  of  the  classes  of  various  readings 


here  described  are  hardly  intelligible,  perhaps,  to 
the  cursory  and  general  reader;  nor  will  the 
difference  between  some  of  them  (for  example, 
between  the  second  and  third  class)  be  plain  to 
any  reader,  who  does  not  consult  the  W(»:k  of 
Gresenius,  and  compare  the  examples  proposed. 
Under  each  of  the  classes  he  has  produced  a 
multitude  of  examples,  almost  to  satiety,  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  all  rational  doubt  as  to  the 
positions  which  he  advances.  Only  four  various 
readings  in  the  whole  Samaritan  Pentateuch  are 
considered  by  him  as  preferable,  perhaps,  to  the 
Hebrew  text.  These  are  the  well-known  passages 
in  Gen.  iv.  6,  xxii.  13^  xlix.  14,  xiv.  14.  Many 
critics,  however,  who  will  acquiesce  in.  the  general 
conclusion  of  Gesenius,  will,  it  is  apprehended, 
be  found  to  differ  from  him  as  to  the  precise 
number  of  such  passages  as  these. 

18.  The  result  of  Gesenius  s  labours  has  been, 
then,  to  ruin  the  credit  of  the  Samaritan  Penta- 
teuch, as  an  authentic  source  of  correcting  the 
Hebrew  records ;  a  result  of  no  small  importance, 
considering  the  thousands  of  places  ia,  which  it 
differs  from  the  Hebrew,  and  the  excessive  value 
which  has  been  set  upon  it  by  critics  of  great 
note,  in  diffierent  parts  of  Europe. 

19.  As  to  the  age  of  the  Samaritan  Codex^ 
G«senius  regards  that  time  as  the  most  probable 
finom  which  to  date  its  origin,  when  Maaafiseh, 
the  son-in-law  of  SanbaUat,  the  Samaritan  go- 
vernor, and  brother  of  the  high-priest  at  Jerusalem, 
went  over  to  the  Samaritans,  built  a  temple  on 
Mount  G«rizim,  by  the  aid  of  his  fiithex^in-lai^, 
and  instituted  the  Mosaic  worship  there.    Many 
of  the  peculiar  readings  of  the  Samaritan  Codex^ 
he  thinks,  can  be  accounted  for  by  such  a  suppo- 
sition ;  and,  at  all  events,  we  must  suppose  that 
Manasseh  carried  a  copy  of  the  Jewish  law  along 
vriih  him.     But  an  sible  writer  in  the  NortH 
American  Beview  assigns  to  this  oodex,  upon 
what  appear  to  be  indi^utaUe  grounds,  a  muclx 
earlier  date,  carrying  it  up  to  the  time  of  Jero- 
boam's rmgn  over  the  toi  tdbea.    This  ia,  indeed 
the  only  hypothesiB  wMch  gets  rid  of  the  diffi- 
culties connected  with  the  supposed  oirigia  of  ikk^ 
Samaritan  Codex. 

20.  It  may  be  necessary  to  dose  this  acoouxi^ 
of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  by  stating,  for  tbe 
purpose  of  preventing  misoonoeptioD,  that  althou^H 
written  in  the  Samaritan  character,  it  is  in  tbe 
Hebrew  language,  like  the  Pentateuch  in  oiajr 
Hebrem  Bibles.    There  is,  however,  a  translatioxi^ 
of  the  Hebrew  Samaritan  Pentateucb  into  tK^ 
proper  Samaritan  dialect,  a  medinm  between  tlx^ 
Hebrew  and  Aramiaan  langungesy  which  is  thougizK.^ 
to  have  been  inade  as  early  as  the  cloao  of  th^ 
fizBt  century.    Besides  this  Yeraion  of  .so 
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adate^  tbere  is  aho  a  YersiQii  made  by  Abnisaid, 
is  Ac  derendi  or  twelfth  centmy,  into  the  Sama- 
ritan Arabic  dialect ;  tliat  is,  the  Arabic  as  spoken 
br  the  Samaritans.  There  are  also  a  few  scattered 
KBfliBS  of  an  ancient  €h!eek  Version,  made  from 
tke  SBmaritan  Pentateuch,  some  of  which  have 
been  eoQected  toge&er  by  Morinns,  Hottinger, 
ffld  Mont&Qcon ;  but  they  are  too  scanty  to  be 
of  nrach  critical  value. 

E  He  SsFTVAQmr  Vermon  of  the  Old  Testar- 
BMBt  is  the  most  ancient  and  valuable  of  all  the 
tnzdations  of  the  sacred  books ;  but  there  is 
teutdj  a  subject  of  sacred  literature  upon  which 
more  Las  been  written,  or  of  which  less,  with  any 
<i«gree  of  certainty,  is  known.  The  most  ancient 
aeonmt  <^it  is  written  in  Greek  by  Aiisteas,  who 
states  himself  to  have  been  an  officer  in  the  guards 
rf  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  king  of  Sfefpt,  at  the 
tiffl«  it  was  made.  The  following  is  the  substance 
of  bis  narrative : 

1.  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  wishing  to  establish 
aa  extensive  Hbraiy  at  Alexandria,  committed  the 
cbaige  of  it  to  Demetrius  Phalereus,  a  noble 
Atbetdao,  who  collected  from  various  quarters 
xweatjf  Aousand  volumes.  In  the  course  of  his 
nKpiiries  after  curious  and  valuable  books,  he  was 
iafcrmed  of  the  Law  of  Moses,  in  the  Hebrew 
IsDgnage.  Tins  intelligence  he  communicated  to 
^  kiog,  and  urged  the  importance  of  a  trans- 
Ucn  of  it  into  the  Greek  language.  Ptolemy 
s^opted  measures  lor  obtaining  it;  and  accord- 
n^T  directed  ^t  an  embassy  should  be  sent  to 
Qnzar,  the  higfa-priest  at  Jerusalem,  to  request 
Im  to  transmit  a  correct  copy  of  the  law,  and  to 
sad  a  certain  number  of  grave  and  learned  men, 
vbo  should  be  capable  of  translating  it  out  of 
Hebrew  into  Greek.  Aristeas,  Sosibius,  and 
-badness,  tiuee  noblemen  of  Ptolem/s  court,  and 
p«WMs  friendly  to  the  Jews,  embraced  the  oppor- 
^■nHy  for  sc^dting  the  liberation  of  the  Jewish 
^^tires,  taken  prisoners  by  Ptolemy  Soter,  and 
^  detained  in  slavery.  Their  suit  was  sue- 
cearfiiL  and  die  king  ordered  twenty  drachmas  to 
^  paid  to  ^eir  possessors  for  each  of  them, 
vbcther  man,  woman,  or  child.  The  sum  ex- 
pended m  their  ransom  was  six  hundred  and  sixty 
^BtB)  fiheiating  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight 
^^^^^Bsaaid  captives.  Aristeas  and  Andreas  were 
^^tfv^vds  oomnussioned  to  carry  the  official  letter 
^  Ptolemy  to  Meazar,  and  tiieir  embassy  was 
*ttffipanied  with  gifts  for  the  temple,  and  money 
^  the  saerifioes  there  offered,  and  the  genered 
^'^  of  the  sanotnary;  viz.,  one  hundred  talents; 
%  talents  in  utensils  of  gold,  and  twenty  talents 
atteaails  of  alver,  beside  the  precious  stones 
^  vhi^  they  were  adorned,  and  which  were 
tf  tvke  the  value  of  the  gold.    Their  embassy 


succeeded,  and  Eleazar  sent  to  the  Egyptian  king 
a  copy  of  the  law,  written  in  letters  of  gold,  upon 
skins  of  parchment  of  exquisite  fineness  and 
beauty.  Six  elders  out  of  every  tribe,  men  of 
acknowledged  reputation  and  learning,  were  chosen 
to  execute  the  translation,  who  returned  to  Alex- 
andria with  the  messengers  of  Ptolemy.  On  their 
arrival,  the  seventy-two  elders  were  graciously 
received  by  the  king,  who  not  only  expressed  his 
satis&ction  at  receiving  the  law,  and  his  astonish- 
ment at  its  execution,  but  also  feasted  the  elders 
for  several  days;  and  during  the  festival,  ftdly 
satisfied  himself  of  their  wisdom  and  ability,  by 
proving  each  of  them  by  seventy-two  diflferent 
questions.  The  seven  days  of  feasting  being 
ended,  each  of  the  elders  received  three  talents  as 
a  mark  of  the  royal  favour,  and  was  Aen  con- 
ducted by  Demetrius  to  a  sumptuous  habitation, 
prepared  for  them  in  a  retired  situation  in  the  isle 
of  Phatos,  near  Alexandria.  Here  they  pursued 
their  important  undertaking  with  the  utmost  dili- 
gence, daily  collating  their  separate  versions  with 
each  other,  and  then  dictating  the  approved  version 
to  Demetrius,  who  acted  as  their  scribe.  In 
seventy-two  days  they  completed  the  whole  trans- 
lation, which  was  afterwards  read  in  the  presence 
of  the  king,  who  expressed  his  approbation  in  the 
most  decided  manner,  and  rewarded  each  of  the 
elders  with  three  rich  garments,  two  talents  of 
gold,  and  a  cup  of  gold  of  the  weight  of  one 
talent.  He  afterwards  sent  them  honourably  back 
to  Jerusalem,  loaded  with  the  most  valuable  gifts 
to  Eleazar  the  high-priest;  and  commanded  the 
Version  itself  to  be  lodged  with  the  utmost  care 
in  the  Alexandrian  library. 

2.  This  account,  which  was  in  the  main  adopted 
by  the  Christian  Fathers,  and  to  which  some  of 
them  contributed  additional  circiunstances,  is  now, 
however,  generally  exploded.  That  Demetrius 
Phalereus  was  ever  librarian  to  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus is  extremely  doubtful,  and  it  is  by  no 
means  to  be  reconciled  with  the  well-known  facts 
in  his  life.  Besides,  it  is  very  unlikely  that  a 
peripatetic  philosopher,  of  Demetrius's  character, 
should  have  paid  so  much  respect  to  the  books  of 
the  Jews,  as  to  request  such  an  exertion  of  the 
royal  authority  as  this  account  attributes  to  him. 
The  prevailing  opinion  now  is,  that  the  Septuagint 
translation  was  made  at  Alexandria,  at  diffierent 
times,  and  by  different  interpreters.  That  it  was 
not  all  the  work  of  the  same  translator  or  trans- 
lators, is  manifest  from  the  very  great  diversity  of 
style,  and  the  various  modes  of  translating,  that 
prevail  in  it.  The  Pentateuch,  which  is  the  most 
accurate  part  of  the  entire  work,  was  probably 
executed  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus, 
by  some  learned  Jews,  for  ihe  use  of  their  brethren 
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then  resident  in  E^ypt,  and  who  used  the  Greek 
language ;  and  the  remaining  hooks,  at  different 
times,  as  the  necessity  of  the  case  demanded,  or 
the  providence  of  God  permitted.*  It  is  thought, 
that  when  the  Alexandrian  Jews  found  this  public 
exposure  of  their  sacred  oracles,  or  their  trans- 
lation into  a  profane  language,  to  be  displeasing 
to  their  brethren  in  Palestine,  they  invented  the 
Aristean  story,  to  give  their  Version  the  sanction 
of  royal  authority. 

3.  The  two  most  noted  MSS.  of  the  Septuagint 
known  to  be  extant,  are  the  Codex  Alexandrinus 
and  the  Codex  Vaticanus. 

(1)  The  Codex  Alexandrinus^  or   Alexandrian 


copy,  is  now  in  the  British  Museum,  where  it  was 
deposited  in  1753.  It  was  presented  to  King 
Charles  I.  by  Cyrillus  Lucaris,  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, who  obtained  it  at  Alexandria,  where 
it  is  thought  to  have  been  penned.  It  is  written 
in  imcial  or  capital  letters,  without  any  accents  or 
marks  of  aspiration.  A  fac-sinule  of  the  New 
Testament  has  been  published  by  Dr.  Woide; 
and  a  fac-simile  of  the  Old  Testament  has  also 
been  completed,  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Rev.  H.  H.  Baber,  late  one  of  the  librarians  of 
the  British  Museum.  The  following  specimen  of 
this  precious  MSS.  will  perhaps  be  acceptable.  It 
is  Psalm  i.  1 . 


K/|xi<  A  piOC  3vKIHp  OCOYKeTTOpev 

eHeNBOYXHA^CeBODN 
|.<XieNO^CDXMXpTa)AttlNOYI<eCTH 

I  <Ai  eiTi  Kxae^p  A  /Voimcono  y 
KGKAeiceN 


The  date  of  this  MS.  has  been  strongly  con- 
tested by  biblical  critics ;  some  referring  it  to  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  century,  while  others  contend 
that  it  could  not  have  been  executed  earlier  than 
the  tenth.t 

(2)  The  Codex  Vaticantu,  so  called  because 
preserved  in  the  library  of  the  Vatican  at  Home, 
is  a  most  valuable  MS.,  and  is  greatly  preferred  by 
some  critics  to  the  Codex  Alexandrinus.  It  is 
written  in  the  uncial  or  capital  letters,  and  origin- 
ally contained  the  entire  Bible,  but  is  now  im- 
perfect in  both  Testaments.  It  is  supposed  to  have 
been  >\Titten  some  time  in  the  fourth  century, 
before  the  time  of  Jerome ;  though  some  refer  it 
to  the  sixth  or  seventh  century.  J 

4.  Although  the  Septuagint  Version  was  origin- 
ally made  for  the  use  of  the  Egyptian  Jews,  it  at 
length  acquired  so  high  a  degree  of  authority 
among  the  Jews  of  Palestine,  who  imderstood  the 
Greek  language,  that,  for  a  time,  it  was  read  in 
their  synagogues  instead  of  the  Hebrew;  and  it 
is  in  very  many  passages  quoted  by  the  inspired 
writers  of  the  New  Testament.  It  was  early 
translated  into  Latin,  and  became  the  text  book 


*  The  learned  Hugh  Brooghtoo  thought  that  he  ditcovertd, 
in  the  larger  books  of  the  Septuagint,  internal  marks  of  a 
change  in  the  translator  at  the  close  of  portions,  averaging 
each  about  fonrteen  chapters  of  the  present  division.  "  They 
were  not  all/'  he  says,  "  equally  competent  The  translators 
of  the  Pentateuch  have  shown  much  ability,  though  he  who 
rendered  the  words  of  God  to  Cain  (Gen.  i?.  7)  either  inten- 
tionally concealed  their  meaning,  or  was  a  mere  child  in 
Hebrew.  The  translators  of  the  historical  books  were  very 
able,  as  also  those  of  the  Proverbs  and  Psalms.  The  trans- 
Uitor  of  Job  was  a  reader  of  the  Greek  poets,  and  was  more 


of  the  Western,  as  well  as  of  the  Eastern  churches. 
It  was  the  only  copy  of  the  Old  Testament  Scrip- 
tures they  generally  used ;  and  the  only  one  they 
appealed  to  in  all  their  controversies,  parricularly 
with  the  Jews,  employing  it  most  advantageously 
in  confuting  those  from  whom  they  had  received 
it;  proving  to  them  from  it,  by  the  most    irre- 
fragable aiguments,  that  their  expected  Messiah 
must  have  already  come,  in  the  person  of  Jesus 
Christ     This  circumstance  at  length  led  the  Jews 
to  have  it  in  abhorrence,  and  a  national  annual 
fast  was  instituted  to  deplore  the  same  event  which 
they  had  before  commemorated  by  a  solemn  fes- 
tival ;  so  that,  by  the  end  of  the  first  century,  it 
was  expelled  from  every  synagogue. 

III.  The  Hebrew,  however,  had  become  so 
completely  a  dead  language,  not  only  to  the  Hel- 
lenists, but  to  the  Jews  generally,  that  they  could 
obtain  no  knowledge  of  their  Scriptures  but 
through  the  medium  of  a  translation ;  and  there- 
fore, to  supply  the  place  of  the  Septuagint,  a  nc»w 
Greek  Version  was  made,  about  the  year  129,  by 
Aquila  of  Pontus,  first  a  convert  firom  Paganism 
to  Christianity,  and  then  a  proselyte  to  Judaism, 

carefnl  to  employ  classical  idbms,  than  to  produce  an  ctoi 
formly  exact  version.  The  translator  of  Ecclesiastes  under 
stood  Greek  better  than  Hebrew.  The  translator  of  Amoi 
was  the  best  of  all;  of  Ezekiel,  very  learned— they  oftei 
abridrfe  rather  than  translate;  as  in  Esther,  and  in  man 
places  of  the  Prophets."— See  Dr.  Pye  Smith's  Scripture  Tc^i 
timony  to  the  Messiah,  vol.  L,  pp.  398,  399. 

f  Hog  has  a  good  account  of  this  MS.  io  Introduction,  X.  T 
vol.  i.,  p.  267,  6eq,  Dr.  Wait's  translation. 

X  Ibid  ,  p.  262,  et  seq. 
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Hb  Tos'on,  wMcIi  is  no-w  lost,  is  reported  to  hare 
been  rtry  obscnne.  OF  course  another  was  called 
for.  and  that  of  Xheodotion  made  its  appearance 
abort  the  year  1S4.  This  translator,  who  had  been 
a  disciple  of  Tatian,  then  a  Marcionite,  and  lastly 
a  Jew,  retained  as  much  of  the  Septnagint  Version 
as  qiited  his  purpose,  hut  altered,  added  to,  or 
MTpnched,  to  make  it  conform  to  such  Hebrew 
^M?5i  as  the  Je^vrs  put  into  his  hands.  The 
Jews,  as  might  he  expected,  were  well  pleased 
with  this  Version  i  and.  the  Christians  were  not 
oShided,  because  it  so  much  resembled  the  Sep- 
tuapnt 

IV.  Towards  the  end   of  the  same  century,  or 
parir  in  the  next,  appeared  another  Greek  trans- 
btioTL,  less  literal,   and  much  more  elegant  than 
♦■ither  of  the  former    ones.      It  was  the  work  of 
Symmachus;    'vrho,     according  to   Eusebius,   was 
&^  a  Jeinr,    then     a    Christian,    and    lastly   an 
Ebtonite.      In  this   last  communion,  and  for  the 
B*  of  its  members,  he  composed  his  work,  which 
he  afterwards    seems    to   have  remodelled,  in  a 
second  edition.      The  Version  of  Symmachus  is 
Tffien  and   deservedly   praised '  by  Eusebius  and 
Jerome;  and  the  latter  is  thought  to  have  made  it, 
m  a  great  measure,  the  pattern  of  his  Latin  trans- 
ition. 

V.  Beddes  these  Greek  Versions  of  the  Old 
Testament,  there  are  three  others  mentioned  by 
Ae  early  Christian  writers,  called  the  Jlfth,  sixth, 
and  »ecenth;  because  their  respective  authors  or 
editors  are  unknown.     They  sefem  to  have  com- 
prehended only  or  chiefly  the  poetical  books  of 
^srripture.     Whether  they  were  made  by  Jews  or 
CThriFtian&,  it  is  difficult  to  say.   Dr.  Geddes  thinks 
that  the  Mth,  which  bears  strong  marks  of  Chris- 
extraction,  was  only  an  interpolated  edition 
the  Septnagint. 
VL  All  these  Versions  were  collected  by  the 
indefatigable  Origen,  and  placed,  together  with 
the  Septoagint  and  original  Hebrew  text,  in  his 
fmmoixs  Polypla:  and  this,  perhaps,  is  the  last 
entire   copy  of  them  that  ever  was  made ;   for 
the   Talmudists  having   gradually  excluded    all 
Oneek   Versions  from  the  synagogues,    and  the 
<^*hiistians  uniTersally  adhering  to  the  old  trans- 
lation, the  rest  were  either  totally  neglected,  or 
cjrnlj  such  parts  of  them-  copied  into  the  maigins 
of  Bibles  and  oommentaries,  as  were  deemed  the 
tDost  worthy  of  attention.* 

I.  Thus  it  was,  that  the  Septuagint  Version 
tnompbed,  at  length,  over  all  its  rivals,  and  re- 
^oained,  far  several  ages  after,  the  sole  Scripture 
I  vtandaid  in  all  the  Christian  churches. 


*0fa9cli  6agmeniM  Mcaatikucon  composed  hia  Hrxapla,  in 


2.  We  are  not  to  imagine,  however,  that  it  was 
exactly  the  same  in  every  church,  or  that  any 
church  possessed  a  copy  of  it  that  was  perfectly 
correct ;  much  less,  that  any  such  copy  now  exists. 
It  had  contracted  many  blemishes  in  the  days  of 
Origen ;  and  it  was  principally  with  a  view  to  re- 
move them,  that  he  designed  and  executed  the 
most  celebrated  of  his  works.  No  man,  says 
Geddes,  could  be  better  qualified  for  such  an  un- 
dertaking ;  to  a  strong  constitution,  a  clear  head, 
and  a  most  prodigious  memory,  he  had  joined  an 
immense  and  universal  erudition,  by  the  most 
assiduous  and  incessant  application  that,  perhaps, 
evet  was  made.  His  insatiable  thirst  for  learning 
made  him  pry  into  every  comer  for  rare  and 
curious  books ;  and  the  liberality  of  his  rich  friends 
put  it  in  his  power  to  purchase  them. 

3.  With  all  these  advantages  he  began,  about 
the  year  231,  to  compile  his  Tetrapla;  which  con- 
tained, in  so  many  separate  columns,  and  in  the 
following  order,  the  four  Greek  Versions  of  Aquila, 
Symmachus,  the  Septuagint,  and  Theodotion. 

4.  But  the  very  considerable  differences,  which 
Origen  could  not  but  observe,  between  the  Sep- 
tuagint and  the  three  other  Versions,  so  recently 
made  from  the  originals,  and  so  nearly  agreeing 
with  one  another,  induced  him  to  suspect  that  it 
was  much  more  erroneous  than  he  had  formerly 
thought  it  to  be ;  and  suggested  the  idea  of  a  work 
which  should,  both  by  its  magnitude  and  import- 
ance, totally  eclipse  the  former  one.  This  pro- 
duced, in  succession,  the  Hexapla,  Octapla,  and 
Enneapla;  so  denominated  from  the  number  of 
columns,  which  each  contained.  In  the  Enneapla, 
which  had  nine  columns,  the  last  three  contained 
the  three  anonymous  Greek  Versions  before  men- 
tioned ;  the  four  immediately  preceding  them  were 
the  same  with  those  of  the  Tetrapla;  and  in  the 
first  two  stood  the  original  Hebrew  letters,  with 
the  pronunciation  by  its  side  in  Greek  characters. 

5.  Here  it  would  have  been  well  had  the  bibli- 
cal labours  of  this  indefatigable  critic  terminated ; 
but  his  judgment  was  not  commensurate  with  his 
learning.  He  now  determined  upon  a  revision 
of  the  Septuagint  Version,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  it  more  conformable  to  the  Hebrew  text. 
The  materials  which  he  employed  in  this  under- 
taking are  now  utterly  unknown,  nor  is  it  possible 
to  say  in  how  many  respects  his  revised  text  dif- 
fers from  the  older  copies,  which  have  long  since 
been  destroyed.  But  for  this  evil,  to  its  Ml  ex- 
tent, Origen  himself  must  not  bear  the  blame. 
The  text  itself  he  left  untouched  ;  and  only 
pointed  out,  by  certain  marks,  the  differences  be- 
tween that  and  the  Hebrew  text  with  which  he 
had  collated  it.  His  admirers  and  followers, 
however,  did  not  show  the  same  respect  to  the 
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old  text,  but  altered  it,  according  to  His  sogges- 
tions,  in  the  copies  which  thej  made;  and  the 
loss  of  the  autograph  renders  it  impossible  to  as- 
certain the  extent  to  which  this  was  carried.  From 
this  revised  text  all  our  present  copies  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint  are  derived. 

YII.  As  a  source  of  interpretation  for  the  New 
Testament,  the  Septuagint  Version  is  invaluable. 
Desirous  of  possessing  in  Greek  a  fidthful  repre- 
sentation of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  being 
themselves  Jews,  the  tmnslators  retained  Hebrew 
form9  and  modes  of  expression,  while  the  foordi 
which  they  were  writing  were  Greek.  The  lan- 
guage, therefore,  of  the  Septuagint  is  a  kind  of 
i/e^iitfnT-Greek,  which  a  native  of  Athens  might 
sometimes  have  found  difficult  to  understand. 
But,  as  this  Version  became  the  Bible  of  all  the 
Jewis,  who  were  dispersed  throughout  the  coun- 
tries where  Greek  was  spoken,  it  became  the 
standard  of  their  Ghreek  language.  Paul  himself, 
who  was  bom  in  Tarsus,  and  was  accustomed  from 
his  childhood  to  hear  the  Septuagint  read  in  the 
synagogue  of  that  city,  adopted  the  Hebrew  idioms 
of  the  Greek  Version.  And  when  he  was  re- 
moved to  Jerasalem,  and  placed  under  the 
guidance  of  Gamaliel,  the  Hebrew  tincture  of  his 
Greek  could  have  suffered  no  diminution.  The 
other  apostles  were  all  natives  of  Palestine ;  as 
was  the  Evangelist  Mark,  and  probably,  abo,  the 
Evangelist  Luke.  Their  language,  therefore, 
was  Syriac,  or  Aramean,  of  which  the  turns  of  ex- 
^ession  had  a  dose  correspondence  with  those  of 
the  anient  Hebrew.  Consequently,  when  they 
wrote  in  Greeky  their  language  could  not  fail  to 
resemble  the  language  which  had  been  used  by 
the  Greek  translators ;  and  as  every  Jew,  who  read 
Greek  a<  all  (which  they  who  nmOe  in  it  must 
have  done),  would  read  the  Greek  Bible,  the  style 
of  the  Septuagint  again  operated  in  forming  the 
style  of  the  Greek  Testament  Both  the  Hebrew 
Bible,  therefore,  and  the  Greek  Testament,  are  so 
closely  connected  with  the  Septuagint,  as  well  in 
their  language  as  in  their  matter,  that  the  Septua- 
gint is  a  source  of  interpretation,  alike  important 
to  the  one  and  to  the  other** 


*  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  aays,  **  About  the  year  1785, 1  began 
to  read  regularly  the  Septoagint,  io  order  to  acquaint  myaelf 
more  Tally  with  the  phraaeology  of  the  New  Testament ;  aa 
I  foand  that  tins  truly  venerable  Version  was  that  to  which 
the  evangeliata  and  apostles  appear  to  have  had  coostant  re- 
coarse,  and  from  which  in  general  they  make  their  qbotations. 
The  stndy  of  this  Version  served  mors  to  flluminate  and  ex- 
pand my  mind,  than  all  the  theological  works  I  had  ever  con- 
sulted. I  had  proceeded  but  a  short  way  in  it  before  I  was 
convinced,  diat  the  prejudices  against  it  were  ntterly  on- 
founded  ;  and  that-  it  was  of  inoalcahble  advantage  toward 
a  proper  understanding  of  the  literal  sense  of  Scriptore." — 
Gen.  Pre&ce  to  Comipent.,  pi  xiv. 


2.  It  will  not  be  expected  that  we  should  give  an 
account  of  the  Turious  editions  of  the  Septuagint 
that  hare  been  published  at  different  times ;  but  it 
would  be  unpardonable  to  omit  noticing  the  valua- 
ble and  splendid  edition  that  issued  from  the  Cla- 
rendon press,  at  Oxford.  This  edition,  which  was 
commenced  by  the  late  Dr,  Holmes,  and  since 
completed  by  Mr.  Parsons,  contains  the  various 
readings  of  all  the  MSS.  and  editions  that  could 
be  procured  throughout  Europe,  and  those,  also, 
which  are  preserved  in  the  quotations  made  by 
the  early  Christian  writers.  It  is  every  way 
worthy  to  accompany  the  Hebrew  labours  of  Ken- 
nioott  and  De  Rossi ;  and  only  wants  some  future 
Griesbach  to  estimate  the  comparative  daims  of 
those  readings  to  genuineness :  an  arduous  task, 
on  account  of  the  intermixture  of  the  other  Yer- 
■ions  with  that  of  the  Seventy.t 

VIII.  But  relative  to  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch 
and  the  Septuagint  Version,  there  is  a  dxcumstance 
of  a  highly  interesting  nature,  affecting  their  cri- 
tical character  and  value,  nhich  remains  to  be 
noticed. 

1.  It  is  well  known,  that  although,  considered 
in  a  general  point  of  view,  the  Pentateuch  in  the 
Septuagint  is  a  good  Version  of  the  original,  it 
nevertheless  departs  in  very  many  cases  frt»n  the 
exactness  of  the  Hebrew  text  In  regard  to  these 
departures,  there  is  one  circumstance  of  a  very 
interesting  nature  f  which  is,  that  in  more  than  a 
thousand  cases  of  them,  the  Septuagint  and  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch  are  harmonious,  both  dif- 
fering from  the  Hebrew,  and  agreeing  in  their 
differences.  In  most  of  these  cases,  the  discre- 
pancies with  the  original  Hebrew  are  peculiar  to 
the  Samaritan  and  Septuagint  codices,  the  ancient 
Versions  being  only  now  and  then  accordant  with 
them.  The  departures  from  the  Hebrew,  in  the 
Septuagint  and  Samaritan,  are  thus  classified  by 
Gesenius,  in  the  work  to  which  we  have  already 
referred. 

(1)  Those  which  are  mere  glosses,  or  conjec- 
tural emendations  of  difficult  passages.  For 
example,  Gen.  ii.  2, 24 ;  xiv.  19. 

(2)  Very  minute  changes,  not  affecting  the 
sense,  and  depending    on  the  omission,  trans- 

f  A  translation  of  the  first  chapter  of  Dr.  Holmes^  learned 
preface  to  bis  edition  of  the  LXX.  may  be  seen  in  the  twen- 
tieth volume  of  the  Christian  Observer,  to  which  the  readrr 
is  referred  for  a  more  ample  account  of  the  editions  of  thia 
Version  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  twenty-first  volume  con- 
tains a  somraary  of  the  second  and  third  chapters  of  the  pre- 
face, which  give  an  account  of  the  principal  MSS.  nsed  for 
Dr.  Holmes's  edition.  Students  will  find  Valpj's  edition  of 
the  Septuagint  a  very  acceptable  one.  It  is  comprised  in  a 
nng!e  volume, and  is  carefully  printed  from  the  Oxford  edition 
of  Bof  and  Hohnes. 
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posttioii,  or  penautatioa  of  letteis,  &c»  For 
example,  caa«  prefix  is  added  to  the  text,  in  the 
Samaritan,  about  t^vo  hundred  times  where  it  is 
not  found  in  the  Hebrew  copy^  and  removed  about 
fine  hundred  times  where  it  is  found  in  the 
Hekew  ;  in  nearly  all  of  which  cases,  it  is  dosel j 
Mowied  bj  the  Septuagint    On  the  other  hand, 

(3)  Tbe  Septuagint  agrees  with  the  Hebrew, 
IB  eases  like  Na  2,  in  almost  a  thousand  instances, 
irhere  the  Samaritan  differs  from  both*  For 
txantple,  Gesu  xriL  17)  zzL  2,  4,  xziv.  55,  xli. 

(4)  Bodi  the  Samaritan  and  the  Septuagint 
aometimea  depart  from  the  Hebrew,  in  labouring 
to  zemoTe  difficulties;  but  they  pursue  different 
oooraea  in  <urder  to  accomplish  this.  For  example, 
Gen.  jcxriL  40;  Exod.  xxiv.  10,  11;  and  the 
genealogies  in  Genesis,  chaps.  ▼•  and  xi. 

(5)  Tlie  Septuagint  accords  with  the  Hebrew, 
and  differs  fticMn  the  Samaritan,  in  all  those  daring 
mterpaiaftions  ra.entioned  under  the  eighth  dass 
of  Taioas  readings,  in  the  forma:  part  of  this 


(6)  The  Septuagint  differs  from  the  Hebrew 
and  Saaatitan  both,  in  a  few  cases  of  minor  im- 
portanoe,  depending  on  permutation  of  letters,  &c., 
<v  the  introduction  of  parallel  passages. 

2.  Caatell  has  displayed  all  these  discrepancies 
in  the  aixtli  Tolume  of  Walton's  Polyglott,  p.  19, 
m&^  In  regard  to  most  of  the  cases,  in  which 
the  Septuagint  and  Samaritan  agree,  when  they 
differ  from  the  Hebrew,  it  is  periectly  plain  that 
tlxis  could  not  haTe  been  the  result  of  any  concerted 
regular  plan  of  alteration,  such  as  we  see  in  the 
S^unaritan  and  Septuagint  in  respect  to  the  chro- 
■ofogies  in  Genesis,  chaps,  t.  and  xi.  Most  of  the 
discrepancies  in  question  are  entirely  of  an  im- 
material  natuie,  not  at  all  affecting  the  sentiment 
of  the  sacred  text 

3w  Sudi  are  the  /ekU.  But  a  more  difficult 
question  remains.  How  are  these  facts  to  be 
aeoovjited  for?  A  question  that  leads  to  some 
eonrideiarions  demanding  a  good  degree  of  ac- 
quaintance with  the  business  of  criticism.  Three 
ways  have  been  proposed,  to  account  for  such  a 
BorprisiBg  accordance  of  the  Septuagint  and 
Samantan,  in  so  great  a  niunber  of  cases,  against 
the  ELebrew. 

(1)  Tke  Sevmfy  tfxmdated  Jrom  a  Samarium 
todex.  So  Lud.  de  Dieu,  Selden,  Hottinger,  Has- 
•encamp,  Eichhom,  and  others.  But  this  is 
altogether  improbable.  The  mortal  hatred  which 
etisted  between  the  Jews  and  Samaritans  in  Pales- 
tbie,  at  the  time  when  the  Version  of  the  Seventy 
vas  made,  extended  in  the  same  manner  to  the 
Jews  and  Samaritans  in  Egypt.  Josephus  tells 
us  Uiat  in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies  (therefore  at 


or  near  the  time  wben  the  Septuagint  Version  was 
made),  the  Jews  and  Samaritans  disputed  violently 
before  the  Egyptian  king;  and  that  the  Samaritans, 
who  were  worsted  in  the  dispute,  were  condemned 
to  death.*  But  Hassencamp  and  others  labour  to 
show,  that  many  of  the  departures  in  the  Sqitua- 
gint  from  the  Hebrew  text  can  more  easily  be 
accounted  fer  by  the  si^position  that  they  used  a 
MS.  written  in  the  Samaritan  character ;  inasmuch 
as  the  similar  letters  in  this  character  might  easily 
lead  them  into  the  nustakes  which  they  have  made 
in  their  Versions,  while  the  Hebrew  square  cha- 
racter, which  has  different  similar  letters,  would 
not  mislead  them.  It  is  unnecessaiy  now  to  relate 
what  former  critics  have  replied,  in  answer  to  these 
and  all  such  arguments,  depending  on  the  forms 
of  Hebrew  letters.  Since  Hassencamp  and  Eich- 
hom defended  the  above  position,  and  since  Gese- 
nius  replied  to  them,  Kopp  has  published  his 
"Bilder  und  Shrifren  der  VorBeat,"  which  con- 
tains an  essay  on  Themitish  palaeography,  that 
bids  fair,  it  is  thought,  to  end  all  disputes  about 
the  ancient  forms  of  Hebrew  letters*  Instead  of 
tracing  back  the  square  letter  to  Eoa,  and  to 
Ghaldea,  as  nearly  all  the  writers  before  him,  not 
excepting  Clesenius  himseli^  had  done,  he  has 
shown,  by  matter  of  fact — ^by  appeal  to  actually 
existing  monuments,  that  the  square  character 
had  no  existence  until  many  years,  probably  two 
or  three  centuries,  afrer  the  Christian  era  com- 
menced ;  and  that  it  was,  like  the  altered  forms 
in  most  other  alphabets,  a  gradual  work  of  time, 
of  calligraphy,  or  tachygraphy.  He  has  exhibited 
the  gradual  formation  of  it,  from  the  eariiest 
monimients  found  on  the  bricks  of  Babylon,  down 
through  the  Phoenician,  the  old  Hebrew  and  Sama- 
ritan inscriptions  stamped  on  the  Maccabaean 
coins,  and  the  older  and  more  recent  Palmyrene 
or  Syriac  characters,  to  the  modem  Hebrew.  The 
reasoning  employed  by  him,  and  the  fects  exhi- 
bited, are  so  convincing,  that  Gesenius  himself, 
in  the  last  edition  of  his  Hebrew  Grammar,  has 
yielded  the  point,  and  concedes  that  the  square 
character  of  the  Hebrew  is  descended  from  the 
Palmyrene,  that  is,  such  characters  as  are  found 
in  the  inscriptions  upon  some  of  the  ruins  at 
Palmyra.  All  argument,  from  this  source,  then, 
is  ^rly  put  out  of  the  question,  by  the  masterly 
performance  of  Kopp.  As  the  Septuagint  is  well 
known,  and  universally  acknowledged,  to  be  a 
Version  made  by  the  Jews  for  their  own  use  at 
Alexandria,  there  cannot  be  even  a  remote  pro- 
bability that  this  Version  was  made  from  a  copy  in 
the  hands  of  the  Samaritans,  whom  they  abhorred 
as  the  perverters  of  the  Jewish  religion. 


*  Astiqaitief,  b.  13,  chap.  yi. 
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(2)  The  Sepliuiffint  has  been  interpolated  Jr&m 
the  Samaritan  codex^  or  the  Samaritan  from  the 
Septuagint.  Not  the  first ;  for  the  Jews  certainly 
never  loyed  the  Samaritans  sufficiently  well,  to 
alter  their  Greek  Scriptures  from  the  Samaritan 
codex,  so  as  to  make  them,  at  the  same  time,  dis- 
crepant from  their  Hebrew  codex.  Not  the 
second ;  for  the  Samaritans  would  hare  been  as 
averse  to  amending  their  own  codex  from  a  Jewish- 
Greek  translation,  as  the  Jews  would  have  been 
to  translate  from  the  Samaritan  codex.  Besides, 
the  greatest  part  of  the  discrepancies  between 
the  Samaritan  and  the  Hebrew  are  of  such  a 
nature  as  never  could  have  proceeded  from  any 
design ;  inasmuch  as  they  make  no  change  at  all 
in  the  sense  of  the  passages  where  they  are  found. 
Although,  then,  critics  of  no  less  name  than  Gro- 
tins,  Usher,  and  Eaviwi,  have  patronised  this 
opinion,  it  is  too  improbable  to  meet  with  appro- 
bation. 

(3)  Another  supposition,  in  order  to  account 
for  the  agreement  of  the  Septuagint  and  Sama- 
ritan, and  their  departures  from  the  Hebrew  text, 
has  been  made  by  Gesenius.  This  is,  that  both 
the  Samaritan  and  Septuagint  fioned  from  a  conv- 
moji  recension  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures;  one 
older^  of  course^  than  either^  and  differing  in  many 
places  from  the  recension  of  the  Masorites^  now  in 
common  nse.  This  is  certainly  a  very  ingenious 
supposition ;  and  one  which  we  cannot  well  avoid 
admitting  as  quite  probable.  It  will  account  for 
the  differences  and  for  the  agreements  of  the 
Septuagint  and  Samaritan.  On  the  supposition 
that  two  different  recensions  had  long  been  in 
circulation  among  the  Jews,  the  one  of  which  vras 
substantially  what  the  Samaritan  now  is,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  more  recent  and  designed 
alterations  of  the  text,  and  the  other  substantiaUy 
what  our  Masoretic  codex  now  is;  then  the 
Seventy,  using  the  former,  would  of  course  accord, 
in  a  multitude  of  cases,  with  the  peculiar  readings 
of  it,  as  they  have  now  done.  If  we  suppose 
now,  that  the  ancient  copy  from  which  the  present 
Samaritan  is  descended,  and  that  from  which  the 
Septuagint  was  translated,  were  of  the  same  genus, 
so  to  speak,  or  of  the  same  class,  and  yet  were  of 
different  species  under  that  genus,  and  had  early 
been  divided  off,  and  subjected  to  alterations  in 
transcribing,  then  we  may  have  a  plausible  reason, 
why  the  Septuagint,  agreeing  with  the  Samaritan 
in  so  many  places,  should  diflRpr  from  it  in  so 
many  others.  Add  to  this,  that  the  Samaritan 
and  Septuagint,  each,  in  the  course  of  being  trans- 
cribed for  several  centuries,  would  leoeive  more 
or  less  changes,  that  might  increase  the  discre- 
jiancies  })etween  them.  This  seems  to  be  the 
only  probable  way  in  which  the  actual  state  of 


the  Samaritan  and  the  Septuagint  textg,  compared 
with  each  other  and  with  the  Hebrew,  can  be 
critically  accounted  for. 

IX.  But  here  we  are  treading  on  sacred  ground. 
If  these  suggestions  are  well  founded,  then  must 
it  follow  that,  in  the  time  of  Ezra,  and  previously 
to  his  time,  there  existed  recensions  of  the  Jewish 
Scriptures  which  differed,  in  some  respects,  very 
considerably  from  each  other.  From  this  con- 
clusion many  vrill  spontaneously  revolt.  Ail  who 
have  not  made  sacred  criticism  a  study,  or  who, 
at  least,  have  not  been  ftdly  apprised  of  the  cha- 
racter of  various  readings,  and  the  sources  in 
which  they  have  originated,  vrill  be  agitated  with 
some  unnecessary  and  ill-grounded  feais.*  But 
be  this  as  it  may,  the  position  can  be  rendered 
highly  probable,  and  is  no  more  dangerous  than 
many  other  positions  which  all  enlightened  critics 
of  the  present  day  admit. 

1.  It  is  probable ;  because,  as  it  has  been 
already  shown,  the  actual  state  of  the  Samaritan 
and  Septuagint  codices  renders  it  necessary  to 
admit  the  position.  Moreover,  the  Jews  have 
from  the  most  ancient  times  uniformly  held  a 
tradition,  that  Ezra  with  his  associates,  whom 
they  style  the  great  Synagogue,  restored  the  law 
and  the  prophets,  that  is,  renewed  and  corrected 
the  copies  of  them,  which  had  become  erroneous 
during  the  captivity.  Certainly,  there  is  nothing 
at  all  improbable  in  this  tradition.  The  corrected 
copies  were  the  originals,  probably,  of  our  present 
Masoretic  recension,  which  has  in  every  age  been 
in  the  keeping  and  under  the  inspection  of  the 
most  learned  Jews.  The  Samaritan  copy,  and 
that  from  which  the  Septuagint  was  translated, 
most  probably  belonged  to  the  recension  in  com- 
mon use  among  the  Jews,  and  which,  having  been 
ofren  copied,  and  by  unskilful  hands,  had  come  to 
differ  in  very  many  places  from  the  corrected 
recensions  of  Ezra. 

2.  How  fer  back  some  of  the  errors  in  this 
common  recension  may  be  dated,  it  is  difficult  to 
say ;  but  in  all  probability  more  or  less  of  them 
must  be  traced  even  to  the  very  first  copies  taken 
from  the  original  autographs.  Such  we  know  to 
have  been  the  case,  as  is  now  universally  admitted, 
in  respect  to  the  early  copies  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment Is  the  Old  Testament  under  a  more 
watchful  and  efficient  Providence  than  the  New  ? 
Or  has  it  ever  been  so  ?  Nothing  but  the  belief 
of  a  miraculous  aid,  imparted  to  eveiy  copyist  of 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  can,  it  is  presumed,  stand 
in  the  way  of  admitting  the  fecit  as  it  is  now 
stated ;  and  with  such  a  belief,  after  several  hun- 
dred thousand  different  readings  have  been  actually 


*  See  the  aection  on  tliis  subject 
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selected  fitnn  the  M8S.  of  the  Old  Testament,  it 
voold  not  be  worth  vliile  to  expostulate. 

X.  In  justice,  however,  to  this  subject,  and  to 
iSaj  the  fears  of  well-meaning  persons,  who  are 
net  experienced  in  matters  of  criticism,  and  there- 
Sire  cftea  exposed  to  be  agitated  by  groundless 
feaa.  a  few  words  must  be  added,  with  respect  to 
tbe  dangers  of  the  position  that  has  been  now 
discussed. 

1.  A  great  port  of  it  is  evidently  imaginary; 

(t  out  of  some  eight  himdred  thousand  various 

leadings,  about  seven  hundred  and  ninety-nine 

th-msand  are  of  just  as  much  importance  to  the 

sense  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  as  the  question 

in    English   orthography  is,   whether  the   word 

hmour  shall  be  spelt  with  «,  or  without  it.     Of 

die  mnabider,  some  change  the  sense  of  particular 

pasages  or  expressions,  or  omit  particular  words 

or  phrases,  or  insert  them ;  but  not  one  doctrine 

cf  refigion  is  changed,  not  one  precept  is  taken 

anay,  not  one  important  feet  is  altered,  by  the 

wMc  of  the  various  readings  collectively  taken. 

Hus  is  dearlj  the  case  in  respect  to  the  various 

readn^  which  are  found  in  the  Samaritan  and 

Sep tuagint,  if  we  except  the  very  few  cases  of 

shi^ation  in  them  which  plainly  are  the  result  of 

^jeagn,  and  which  belong  to  more  modem  times. 

Tliere  is  no  ground,  then,  to  fear  for  the  safety  of 

the  Scriptures,  on  account  of  any  legitimate  criti- 

asm  to  which  the  text  may  be  subjected. 

2.  Jerome  long  ago  had  shrewdness  enough  to 
say,  that  "ihe  Scripture  was  not  the  shell,  but 
the  nut  f  by  which  he  meant,  that  the  sentiment 
of  the  Bible  is  the  word  of  God,  while  the  cos- 
tmne,  that  is,  the  words  in  which  this  sentiment 
is  conveyed,  were  of  minor  importance.     So  the 
apostles   and   so  the   Saviour  thought,  for  they 
have,  in  a  multitude  of  cases  (indeed,  in  almost 
;J1  the  appeals  recorded  in  the  New  Testament), 
appealed  to  the  authority  of  the  Old  Testament, 
by  quoting  the  Septuagint  Version  of  it ;  a  Version 
mcomparablj  more  incorrect,  and  differing  from 
the  original  Hebrew  in  incomparably  more  places, 
than  the  very  worst  Version  made  in  any  modem 
times.    But  de  minimu  non  curat  lex ;  a,  truly 
noble  TnaTrim^  yet  One  which  superstition  or  igno- 
rance knows  not  well  how  either  to  use  or  to 
fsdmate. 

3.  There  is,  then,  no  more  danger  in  supposing 
ftat  very  early  there  were  different  recensions  of 
&e  Hebrew  Scriptures,  than  in  supposing  that 
doe  are  different  ones  of  the  Scriptures  of  the 
N«w  Testament,  which  all  now  admit ;  for  it  is 
m  a  matter  of  opinion  and  judgment,  but  of  fact, 
Ike  BiUe,  sjseading  through  the  whole  earth, 
ad  hteondng  the  mle  of  life  and  salvation  to  all 
ifB&ODSf  13  at  Jeafit  as  important  now,  as  it  was 


when  only  one  small  nation  admitted  its  claims. 
It  is  surely  no  more  objection,  then,  against  the 
watchful  care  of  Providence  over  the  church  and 
the  records  of  its  holy  religion,  to  admit  that 
divers  recensions  of  the  Scriptures  existed  at  an 
early  age,  than  to  admit  that  they  now  exist. 

4.  The  fact,  that  various  readings  are  found, 
not  only  in  different  classes  of  MSS.,  which  have 
come  down  to  us  through  different  channels,  but 
in  cases  where  the  same  original  documents  are 
inserted  in  different  places  of  the  same  class  of 
MSS.,  is  proved  beyond  contradiction :  the  first, 
by  the  actual  comparison  of  MSS.;  the  second, 
by  a  comparison  of  different  parts  of  Scripture. 
Such  a  comparison  may  be  extended  veiy  much 
further ;  indeed,  to  a  great  portion  of  the  books  of 
Chronicles,  by  reading  them  in  connexion  with 
the  parallel  places  in  the  books  of  Kings,  and 
other  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  Jahn's  Hebrew 
Bible  is  not  only  the  best,  but  the  Only,  work 
which  will  enable  any  one  to  do  this  without 
trouble,  as  he  has  disposed  of  the  whole  books  of 
the  Chronicles  in  the  way  of  harmony  with  other 
parts  of  Scripture.  One  thorough  perusal  and 
study  of  this  will  effectually  set  the  matter  at  rest 
with  any  sober  man. 

5.  Truth  needs  no  concealment;  and,  at  the 
present  day,  admits  none.  The  Bible  has  nothing 
to  fear  from  examination  :  it  has  ever  been  illus- 
trated and  confirmed  by  it ;  and  so  it  will,  doubt- 
less, be  still  more  so.  But  all  ''  pious  frauds,"  all 
"expurgatory  indices,*  all  suppression  of  facts 
and  truths  of  any  kind,  only  prove  injurious  at 
last  to  the  cause  which  they  are  designed  to  aid. 
This  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  abjuring  them  for 
ever ;  not  to  insist  on  the  disingenuousness  which 
is  implied  in  every  artifice  of  this  nature.* 

SECTION  IV. 

THE  GREEK  TESTAMENT. 

Causes  of  Error  io  the  Text  of  the  Greek  Testament  — Earlj 
Editions  of  the  Text — Critical  labours  of  Erasmus,  Mill, 
Bengel,  Wetstein,  Oriesbaoh,  and  others— Modem  Critical 
Editions  of  the  Greek  Testament. 

I.  We  have  now  to  sketch  the  literary  history 
of  the  Text  of  the  Greek  Testament,  as  we  have 
done  that  of  the  Hebrew  Bible. 


*  This  section  has  been  compiled  from  Hodg.,  Diss.  Cont 
Aristee,  1684»  etde  Bibl.  Text,  1706 ;  Prideaox's  Connexion, 
sab  anno  409  and  277;  Owen's  Inqairy,  sect  2,  11, 13 ;  Da 
Pin,  Biblioth.  Pat.  Prel.  Dissert.,  sect  3;  Geddes's  Pro- 
spectos,  pp.  23--40 ;  Enfield's  Hist  Philoaoph.,  vol.  i.,  p.  298, 
ii.,  p.  152;  Butler's  Uor»  Biblice,  pp.  14—19;  North  Ame- 
rican Review,  vol.  xzii.,  pp.  274—317,  N.  S. ;  Bishop  Marsh's 
Lectures,  Lect.  ii.;  and  Townley's  Illnstrationa  of  Bib. 
Literature,  vol.  i.,  pp.  SO— 64. 
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1.  The  same  causes  that  gare  rise  to  yarious 
readings  in  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Testa^ 
ment  operated  to  produce  them  in  the  Grreek 
text  of  the  New.  From  the  periods  of  the  ori- 
ginal publication  of  these  books  down  to  the 
inyention  of  printing— -a  period  of  fourteen  hun- 
dred years — the  only  method  by  which  they  could 
be  multiplied,  and  thus  rendered  available  for  the 
purposes  of  general  instruction,  was  that  of  tran- 
scription or  writing;  and  as  this  process  is  so 
much  more  precarious  than  our  present  method 
of  producing  copies  of  literaiy  works,  it  is  eri- 
dent  that  without  a  continued  miracle,  which  we 
have  no  reason  to  expect,  many  deviations  from  the 
autographs  of  the  sacred  authors  must  hare 
occurred.  Letters  would  occasionally  be  exchanged, 
omitted,  or  improperly  inserted;  syllables  and 
words  be  mis-spelt  or  transposed;  and  sentences 
be  occasionally  left  out  or  repeated.  Happily  for 
us,  however,  the  great  multiplication  and  extensive 
circulation  of  copies  furnish  the  materials  for  cor- 
rection, and  thus  the  causes  of  the  errors  become 
the  means  of  their  removal. 

U.  A  summary  account  of  the  principal  criti- 
cal editions  of  the  Greek  Testament  will  show 
the  progressive  improvement  of  the  text,  and 
prepare  the  way  for  a  discussion  of  the  causes,  the 
character,  and  the  value  of  various  readings. 

1.  The  first  edition  of  the  New  Testament 
appeared  iu  the  year  1516,  under  the  editorship 
of  the  celebrated  Erasmus.  The  MSS.  upon 
which  he  formed  his  text,  were  only  four  in  nimi- 
ber ;  and  the  three  of  which  he  is  found  to  have 
nmde  the  greatest  use,  contained  only  parts  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  in  other  respects  were  not 
of  very  high  value.  In  addition  to  his  MSS., 
Erasmus  consulted  the  writings  of  some  of  the 
Greek  Fathers,  and  also  the  Latin  Vulgate ;  and 
where,  in  cases  of  difficulty,  these  afforded  him 
no  assistance,  he  corrected  from  conjecture.  It 
is  plain,  therefore,  from  the  character  of  the 
materials  of  which  Erasmus  was  possessed,  that 
however  learned  and  acute  he  may  have  been, 
his  edition  of  the  Chreek  text  cannot  possess  the 
very  highest  degree  of  excellence.  True  it  is, 
that  in  his  subsequent  editions  he  made  numerous 
alterations;  but,  notwithstanding  that  many  of 
them  are  real  improvements,  they  do  not  materially 
alter  the  character  of  his  text. 

2.  The  next  edition  given  to  the  public,  vms 
that  printed  in  the  Complutensian  Polyglott; 
which,  indeed,  professes  to  have  been  printed 
two  years  prior  to  the  appearance  of  Erasmus' 
first  edition,  though  the  publication  was  delayed 
till  1522.  An  examination  of  the  Complutensian 
text  has  shown  it  to  have  been  formed  exclusively 
on  comparatively  modem  MSS.,  and  it  therefore 
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contributed  little  or  nothing  towaid  restoring  the 
purity  of  the  Greek  text 

3.  In  the  year  1546,  Robert  Stephens,  the 
celebrated  printer  at  Paris,  published  the  first 
edition  of  his  New  Testament,  which  is  proved 
to  be  little  more  than  a  compilation  firom  the 
Erasmean  and  Complutensian  texts.  In  1550, 
he  published  a  third  edition,  which  was  once 
supposed  to  have  had  its  text  formed  on  the 
authority  of  Greek  MSS.,  as  professed  by  the 
editor  in  his  pre&ce ;  but  a  careful  examination 
has  shown  it  to  be  hardly  anything  more  than  a 
reprint  of  the  fif^  edition  of  Erasmus. 

4.  Bezas  edition  followed  next  iu  order  (1565); 
but  although  he  possessed  some  valuable  materiab 
for  correcting  the  errors  which  had  crept  into  the 
common  text,  he  only  amended  that  of  Stephens 
in  about  fifty  places,  and  this  not  always  for  the 
better. 

5.  The  first  of  the  EHzevir  editions,  in  which  was 
established  the  text  now  in  common  use,  and 
known  as  the  Textui  Receptus^  was  published  in 
1624.  It  was  taken  from  Beza's  edition,  except 
in  about  fifty  places,  where  the  readings  were 
borrowed  partly  from  the  margin  of  Stephens' 
edition,  and  partly  from  other  editions.  ^'The 
Teatui  RecepiuM^  therefore,"  it  seems,  **  was  copied 
with  a  few  exceptions  from  the  text  of  Beza. 
Beza.  himself  closely  followed  Stephens,  and 
Stephens  (in  his  third  edition)  copied  solely  from 
Erasmus,  except  in  the  Revelation,  where  he  fol- 
lowed sometimes  Erasmus,  and  sometimes  the 
Complutensian  editors.  The  text,  therefore,  in 
common  use,  resolves  itself  at  last  into  the  Com- 
plutensian and  the  Erasmean  editions.  But 
neither  Erasmus  nor  the  Complutensian  editors 
printed  firom  ancient  Greek  MSS. ;  and  the  re- 
mainder of  their  critical  apparatus  included  little 
more  than  the  latest  of  the  Greek  Fathers,  and 
the  Latin  Vulgate."  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that 
but  little  had  yet  been  effected  towards  giving 
consistency  and  permanency  to  the  Gh'eek  text 
For  the  attainment  of  so  desirable  an  object, 
however,  thero  wero  not  wanting  able  and  la- 
borious critics.  Walton,  Usher,  Curoellseus,  and 
Fell,  respectively  contributed  towards  it  by  the 
collation  of  MSS.  and  the  comparison  of  ancient 
Yersions. 

6.  Between  the  yean  1653-7,  the  London 
Polyglott  made  its  appearance:  and  in  1707i 
Dr.  Mill  published  his  critical  edition  of  the 
Greek  Testament,  upon  which  he  had  expended 
the  labour  of  thirteen  years.  The  text  adopted 
by  Mill  was  that  of  Stephens'  third  edition,  but 
it  was  accompanied  by  no  fewer  than  thirty  thou- 
sand various  readings,  collected  not  only  firom 
Greek  MSS.,  and  previously  printed  editions,  ai 
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veil  as  tiie  oriental  and  other  ancient  Yeraions, 
bat  also  fit>m  the  quotations  made  bj  the  early 
Fathers  in  their  respectiTe  works.  The  prolego- 
mena give  a  full  and  distinct  account  cf  the  sources 
from  which  i^ej  were  drawn.* 

7.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  howerer,  that  from  the 
tine  at  which  Besa  published  his  edition  of  the 
Xew  Testament,  no  alterations  had  been  made  in 
liie  text.  The  sereral  critics,  to  whose  labours  we 
hsTB  adverted,  contributed  laigely  to  augment  the 
materials  £ar  its  improTement ;  but  they  left  the 
^iplicatioii  of  these,  in  the  emendation  of  the 
text,  to  diose  who  should  succeed  them  in  this 
depanrtment  of  criticism. 

8.  The  eariiest  edition  of  the  Qreek  Testament, 
in  which  the  critical  appaiatus  of  Mill  was  applied 
to  the  rerision  of  the  text,  was  the  one  under- 
talooi  by  Dr.  Edward  Wells,  and  published  be- 
tween the  years  1713  and  I7I8.  In  1734, 
Beag^  a  learned  professor  in  Grermany,  furnished 
a  still  more  vahiable  edition  for  critical  purposes, 
in  which  he  added  to  the  materials  collected  by 
Mill,  extracts  from  upwaixls  of  twenty  Chreek 
ItfSS^  fh>m  sereral  of  the  ancient  Latin  Yersions, 
and  also  from  the  Armenian  translation.  These, 
howerer,  he  did  not  renture  to  apply  to  the  re- 
lisian  of  die  text,  except  in  the  Apocalypse ;  in 
die  other  books,  they  were  printed  under  the 

id  classed  according  to  their  respoctiye 


9-  We  have  now  arrived  at  the  period  when 
ihe  elaborate  and  splendid  edition  of  Wetstein 
made  its  appearance,  superseding  all  that  had 
gooe  before.  The  text  adopted  by  Wetstein  was 
that  of  ElzeTir,  or  the  one  in  common  use,  but  it 
was  aooompanied  by  nearly  a  million  of  quotations, 
in  die  margin,  collected  from  yarious  sources. 
"Bat  ^though  Wetstein  yery  considerably  aug- 
wteiftol  ^ie  stock  of  critical  materials ;  though  he 
drew  from  various  sources,  which  had  hitiierto 
rexoained  unopened  ;  though  he  collected,  not 
by  other  hands,  but  by  his  own ;  and  though  few 
men  faaTe  possessed  a  greater  share  either  of 
leaniing  or  of  sagacity,  yet  no  alteration  was  made 
in  ihe  Greek  text.  He  proposed^  indeed,  altera- 
rions,  which  he  inserted  in  the  space  between  the 
text  and  the  body  of  yarious  readings,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  woids  which  he  thought  should  be 
exchanged  for  them ;  and  where  a  leading  should. 


*  Dr.  S.  T.  Bloorafield  haa  recently  pabliehed  a  very 
fibaUe  «dilioB  of  tlie  Orrek  Testament,  with  Engliflh  notes, 
nilkal,  pfailologieal.  and  czegetical,  in  2  vols.  8vo.  It  is 
^ac^iMy  printed ;  the  itii  (which  is  formed  on  the  basis  of 
tW  last  edilioB  by  R.  Stephens,  adopted  by  Mill,  withoat 
dniitian,  ''except  00  the  most  preponderating  evidence") 
eoB^pyiiC die  «pper  pari  ^  the  page;  and  the  notes,  in  two 
Chekmvr. 


in  his  opinion,  be  omitted  without  the  substitution 
of  another,  he  prefixed  to  it  a  mark  of  minus  in  the 
text.  But  these  proposed  alterations  and  omissions 
are,  in  general,  supported  by  powerful  authority, 
and  are  sudi  as  will  commonly  recommend  them- 
selyes  to  an  impartial  critic.  Though,  among  the 
Tarious  readings,  he  has  occasionally  noted  the 
conjectures  of  others,  he  has  nerer  yentured  a 
conjecture  of  his  own ;  nor  has  he  made  conjec- 
ture, in  any  one  instance,  the  basis  of  a  proposed 
alteratioxL"  t  Wetstein's  edition  may  therefore 
be  regarded  as  not  only  tiie  most  elaborate,  but 
also  as  the  most  yaluable,  critical  edition  of  the 
Greek  Testament  extant  It  is  in  two  folio 
volumes,  and  was  published  in  the  years  1751 
and  1752. 

10.  Eleren  years  afler  this,  Ifr.  Bowyer  pub- 
lished an  edition  of  the  Greek  text,  in  which  he 
adopted  sudi  of  the  various  readings  collected 
by  Wetstein  as  that  eminent  critic  has  suggested 
to  be  preferable  to  the  textual  readings :  it  is 
therefore  valuable  as  a  critical  edition,  but  requires 
to  be  used  with  caution  and  judgment 

11.  The  last  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament, 
which  the  plan  of  this  work  requires  us  to  notice, 
is  that  of  Griesbach,  the  first  impression  of  which 
appeared  in  the  years  1775  and  1777;  but  was 
afterwards  materially  improved,  and  republished 
in  I79&-I8O6.  In  this  laborious  work,  Griesbach 
employed  all  the  materials  that  had  been  collected 
by  his  predecessors,  as  well  as  many  more  pro- 
cured from  Greek  manuscripts  by  his  own  industry. 
The  various  readings  of  Bengel,  Mill,  and  Wet- 
stein were  subjected  to  a  scrupulous  examination, 
as  were  those  collected  by  Matthiei,  Alter,  and 
Birch ;  the  Latin  Versions  published  by  Blanchini 
and  Sabatier,  and  the  Sahidic,  the  Armenian,  and 
the  Slavonian  Versions,  as  well  as  ^%  fiagments 
of  the  two  very  ancient  Greek  MSS.  preserved 
at  Walfenbiittel,  were  carefully  collated  (though 
some  of  them  not  expressly  for  this  work)  and 
then  the  whole  of  the  materials,  thus  accumu- 
lated, were  applied  to  the  revision  of  the  text  J 
The  design  of  Griesbach  was  to  collect  in  a  small 
compass  the  critical  apparatus  which  lay  dispersed 


t  Bishop  Marsh's  Lectures,  p.  152. 

X  Of  the  MSS.  osed  by  Griesbach,  he  has  giren  a  complete 
catalogne  in  his  Prolegomena,  with  an  acconat  of  the  age  and 
character  of  each,  its  state  of  presenration,  and  the  portiona 
of  the  New  Testament  it  contains.  In  the  second  volome  is 
contained  a  complete  and  accurate  collection  of  the  quotations 
from  the  New  Testament  that  arc  found  b  the  writings  of 
Origen  and  Clement  of  Aleiandria,  The  qaotations,  in  the 
works  of  these  Fathers,  it  has  been  traly  obaerved,  ai«  so 
numerous,  that,  had  all  the  other  documenta!  t>een  lost,  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  New  Testament  might  have  been  realored 
from  the  writii^  of  Origen  alone.  To  Grieshach*s  system 
of  rerisioDS  we  shall  have  to  adreK  Ui  the  next  section. 
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in  various  works,  and  to  prepare  an  edition  of 
the  Greek  Testament,  which  should  contain  a 
text  freed  from  considerahle  errors,  accompanied 
bj  such  helps  as  might  facilitate  interpretation ; 
to  exhibit  the  more  important  yarious  readings, 
and  the  authorities  on  which  they  are  supported, 
together  with  the  judgment  of  the  editor  re- 
specting them. 

"  That  Griesbach  has  fulfilled  the  duties  which 
he  owed  to  the  public,"  says  Bishop  Marsh,  "  that 
his  diligence  was  unremitted,  that  his  caution  was 
extreme,  that  his  erudition  was  profound,  and  that 
his  judgment  was  directed  by  a  sole  regard  to  the 
eyidence  before  him,  will,  in  general^  be  allowed  by 
those  who  have  studied  his  edition,  and  are  able 
to  appreciate  its  merits.  That  his  decisions  are 
always  correct ;  that,  in  all  easet,  the  evidence  is  so 
nicely  weighed,  as  to  produce  unerring  results; 
that  weariness  of  mind,  under  painful  investigation, 
has,  in  no  instance^  occasioned  an  important  over- 
sight; that  prejudice  or  partiality  has  no  where 
influenced  his  general  regard  for  critical  justice ; 
would  be  affirmations  which  can  hardly  apply  to 
any  editor,  however  good  or  great.  But,  t^.at  any 
time  he  has  erred,  he  has,  at  the  same  time, 
enabled  those  who  are  competent  judges  to  decide 
for  themselves,  by  stating  the  contending  evidence 
with  clearness  and  precision.  Emendations, 
founded  on  conjecture,  however  ingenious,  he  has 
introduced  not  in  a  single  instance:  They  are  all 
founded  on  quoted  authority.  Our  attention  is 
even  solicited  and  directed  to  that  authority,  the 
adopted  readings  being  always  printed  in  smaller 
cheuacters  than  the  rest  of  the  text,  and  with  re- 
ference to  the  reeded  readings,  which  are  printed 
in  the  inner  *margin  in  the  same  letters  with  the 
text,  while  both  of  them  refer  to  the  respective 
evidence  whjch  is  produced  below.  If  readings 
are  added,  where  none  existed  before,  or  are  with- 
drawn without  substitution,  the  changes  are  marked 
with  equal  clearness,  and  are  equally  supported  by 
critical  authority.  When  the  evidence  is  not  suf- 
ficiently decisive  to  warrant  an  alteration  in  the 
text,  the  readings  worthy  of  notice  are  placed  in 
the  inner  margin,  with  different  marks  expressive 
of  their  different  claims."  Such  is  the  character 
of  this  important  work,  which,  with  the  prolego- 
gomena  belonging  to  it,  forms  a  treasure  of  biblical 
learning,  of  incalculable  value.* 

12.  There  have  been  several  editions  of  the 
Greek  Testament,  in  which  the  most  important  of 

*  In  parchasing  Oriesbach's  work,  care  should  be  taken  to 
procure  the  second  edition,  that  is,  the  one  printed  at  Halle,  in 
1796  and  1806;  or  else  the  London  edition  of  1818.  It  it  in 
2  8vo.  Tob.  A  new  edition  of  Oriesbach's  text  is  now  in 
course  of  pobKcation,  in  Oennany,  with  many  important  addi- 
tionsj  bj  Dr.  Scholx.   The  first  volume  was  published  in  1827. 


Griesbach's  adopted  readings  have  been  inserted ; 
in  some  of  them  there  are  additional  corrections. 
The  following  are  deserving  of  special  notice. 

(1)  Dr.  Knapp's  edition^  which  has  been  reprinted 
in  London,  in  1  vol.  8vo. 

(2)  Professor  Schott's  edition/ also  in  1  vol.  8vo. 
(Lipsiee^  3rd  edit.,  1825),  in  which  the  Greek  text  is 
accompanied  by  a  Latin  version.  This,  as  far  as  we 
have  examined  it,  is  strongly  tinctured  by  the  preva- 
lent and  heterodox  tlieolog3'  of  Germany, 

(3)  Professor  White's  edition  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Oxford, 
1808)  consists  of  the  Textus  Recepius,  or  common 
text,  but  exhibits  very  distinctly  those  reading  wliich 
Griesbach  would  remove  from  the  text ;  tliose  which 
he  considers  of  equal  or  superior  value  to  the  received 
text;  and  those  insertions  into  the  text  which  he 
conceives  the  authority  of  MSS.  to  justify. 

(4)  Aitton's  edition  of  Griesbach's  text  was  issued 
from  the  Glasgow  University  press,  in  1821,  in  1  vol. 
d2mo. ;  and  the  publisher  of  this  work  has  subse- 
quently sent  forth  an  equally  correct  and  beautiful 
reprint  of  it  in  the  same  form. 

(6)  The  Greek  Testament  published  by  Mr.  Bags- 
ter,  and  forming  part  of  his  beautiful,  accurate,  and 
cheap  Polyglott  Bible,  in  a  single  folio  volume,  is 
printed  from  the  text  of  Mill,  but  exhibits  in  twenty- 
two  pages,  at  the  beginning,  the  various  readings  of 
Griesbach  which  are  referred  to  in  the  text  by  appro- 
priate marks.  The  low  price  and  portable  form  of 
this  edition,  give  it  strong  claims  to  preference.  But 
the  enterprising  publisher  has  also  issued  the  follow- 
ing: 

(6)  The  Greek  Testament  (in  fcp.  16mo.,  about 
the  length  of  one's  finger),  in  which  the  received 
text  is  adopted,  but  having  in  a  centre  column  of 
the  page,  the  whole  of  the  varioui  readings  of  Gries- 
bach, as  contained  in  his  edition   1805,  in  which, 
besides  his  amended  text,  he  has  given  the  more  im- 
portant of  those  readings  that  differ  equally  from  his 
own  and  the  received  text.    In  addition  to  these,  arc 
inserted  the  themes  of  difficult  words,  after  the  plan 
of  Hoole,  but  differing  from  his  Testament  in  this 
material  respect,  that  whereas  his  work  was  exclu- 
sively adapted  to  the  Lexicon  of  Pasor,  in  which  the 
Greek  words  are  all  arranged  under  their  primitives 
or  roots,  the  present  edition  is  adapted  to  the  gener- 
ality of  Lexicons,  in  which  the  words  are  arranged 
alphabetically.     The  more  important  elliptical  wortU 
from  Bos,  Schccttgen,  Leisner,  and  others,  are  added : 
and  to  render  the  work  still  more  useful,  a  great 
variety  of  texts  are  inserted,  to  illustrate  Greek  u?ordt 
and  phrases.     There  are  also  two  very  beautifully 
executed  maps ;  one  of  Judea,  the  other  illustrative 
of  the  travels  of  the  apostles.     This  is  a  critical 
edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  of  an  unique   dc~ 
scription,  and  lays  the  student  under  deep  obligations 
to  its  projector.    It  has  been  followed  by  the   two 
following  works,  in  the  same  form  and  size,  which 
we  cannot  pass  by,  though  they  do  not  properly  be- 
long to  the  topic  treated  of  in  this  section.     Their 
utility  to  the  student  will  plead  our  apology. 

A  Concordance  to  the  Greek  Testament,  containlnj^ 
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all  the  principal  words  in  the  Greek  Testament^  in 
the  manner  and  on  the  basis  of  the  celebrated  work 
of  Schmidt,  which  affords  the  same  facilities  of  re- 
ference to  the  Greek  text,  as  Cruden's  renowned 
work  does  to  the  English. 

A  Lexicon  to  the  Greek  Testament,  in  Greek  and 
Eog&h,  comprehending  every  word  in  the  New  Tes- 
taaent,  as  well  as  those  in  the  various  readings  of 
Gnesbach  ;  the  various  diffuse  definitions  of  larger 
works  being  abridged  with  care,  and  rendered  clear, 
simple^  and  precise. 

We  need  only  add,  that  the  entire  cost  of  these 
three  works  does  not  exceed  seventeen  shillings  ; 
ihsd,  their  size  wiU  permit  a  person  to  carry  them  in 
his  pocket,  although  the  tjrpe  is  not  small ;  and  that 
tiie  philological  attainments  and  well  known  indus- 
try  of  the  lamented  editor  have  rendered  them  more 
correct,  perhaps,  than  any  similar  works  extant 

SECTION  V. 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

to  which  Literary  Works  are  liable :  the  Scriptures 
mC  •'^ared  against  these  —  Varioas  Readings ;  their 
WMirees,  nmnber,  and  value  —  Prescribed  Rales  for  correct- 
iikf^  the  Text  where  faulty :  the  Process  adopted  by  Ories- 
barh — Recensions  of  the  Greek  Text— Concluding  Remarks 
<io  VajiooB  Readings. 

I.  Having  taken  a  review  of  the  principal  criti- 
cal editions  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  Scriptures, 
and  of  the  progress  that  has  been  made  towards 
the  attainment  of  a  pure  or  genuine  text,  it  only 
Temains  to  give  some  account  of  the  sources  of 
those  Tarious  readings  about  which  so  much  has 
been  said,  and  to  suggest  some  considerations  for 
determining  their  real  value. 

IL  In  order  to  form  an  adequate  conception  of 

the  nature  of  various  readings,  it  will  be  necessary 

to  take  a  glance  at  the  accidents  to  which  literary 

works  are  liable  in  the  progress  of  transcription, 

and  in  their  passage  down  the  stream  of  time. 

In  this  respect  the  sacred  writings  stand  in  pre- 

ciselj  the  same  circumstances  as  other  ancient 

works.     An  original  document  was  committed  to 

the  keeping  of  the  church,  by  an  inspired  prophet 

or  apostle,  who  designed  it,  in  conformity  with  the 

divine  purpose,  for  general  and  constant  use.     In 

order  to  cany  this  purpose  into  effect,  copies  of  the 

document  had  to  be  multiplied  by  transcription,  in 

precisely  the  same  manner  as  the  literati  of  Greece 

and  Rome  multiplied  copies  of  their  classic  authors. 

Xow,  it  must  be  obvious  that  in  such  a  process, 

tiie  aacred  text  would  be  liable  to  be  affected  by 

the  nmal  inconveniences  of  copying,  imless  a  con- 

tmued  miracle  were  wrought  to  ensure  its  integrity. 

It  would  he  a  mere  waste  of  time  to  aigue  that  no 

Ral  advantage  could  have  been  derived  from  such 

an  interposition  of  the  divine  power ;  because,  as 

anust  he  obvious  to  all  persons,  it  would  lie  beyond 

the  ahihty  of  man  to  demonstrate  the  fact  of  such 


an  interposition,  on  the  mere  ground  of  an  uni- 
formity of  reading  in  the  various  MSS.  extant. 
Such  an  uniformity  might  have  been  the  result  of 
other  and  objectionable  causes,  and  therefore  could 
have  furnished  no  proof  of  a  divine  superintend- 
ence. But,  in  fact,  we  need  no  such  supervision ; 
the  materials  we  possess  are  adequate  to  procure  a 
sufficiently  authentic  text,  while  we  are  relieved 
from  the  necessity  of  repelling  the  charge  of  a  con- 
certed agreement  among  its  several  depositaries, 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  perfect  unity  of 
reading.  True  it  is,  that  the  great  midtiplication 
of  these  writings  has  induced  a  proportionate 
variety  of  readings,  or  variations  in  existing  copies; 
but  this,  instead  of  being  the  cause  of  permanent 
inacciuracy,  affords,  above  all  things,  the  means  of 
correcting  errors  where  they  have  really  crept  in. 

1.  The  first  step  in  the  inquiry,  then,  and  that 
upon  which  the  propriety  of  every  attempt  to  cor- 
rect the  text  of  an  ancient  work  must  depend,  is  to 
ascertain  the  probable  causes  of  those  various  read- 
ings which  the  existing  copies  present.  This  lies 
at  the  foundation  of  every  thing ;  because  it  is  ob- 
vious, that  if  two  MSS.  present  a  various  reading  of 
the  same  passage,  the  true  one  can  only  be  ascer- 
tained and  fixed  with  certainty,  by  a  previous  ac- 
quaintance with  the  soiu'ces  whence  errors  in  the 
copies  of  literary  works  may  spring.  This  know- 
ledge is  one  of  the  main  ingredients  in  the  science 
of  critical  conjecture,  which  is  of  so  great  import- 
ance in  the  matter  of  which  we  are  treating. 

2.  The  following  may  be  considered  as  the  chief 
sources  of  error  in  works  of  this  description. 

1.  Imperfections  in  the  original  M^. 

2.  The  accidental  mistakes  of  transcribers. 

3.  The  assumption  of  marginal  glosses  into  the 
text. 

4.  Designed  alterations  of  a  literary  kind. 

5.  Wilful  corruptions  made  for  party  purposes. 
Upon  each  of  these  sources  of  error  a  word  or 

two  may  be  offered. 

1.  It  is  evident  that  an  original  MS.  might  con- 
tain such  imperfections  as  would  induce  a  diversity 
of  reading  in  two  or  more  copies  taken  from  it ; 
which  imperfections  might  have  been  caused  either 
by  the  ordinary  ravages  of  time,  or  by  the  particular 
accidents  to  which  it  had  been  exposed.  Thus,  if 
a  word  or  letter  had  been  rendered  illegible,  and 
there  were  no  other  MS.  at  hand  which  made  up 
-the  deficiency,  a  transcriber  would  probably  supply 
the  deficiency  by  conjecture :  and,  since  it  is  pro- 
bable that  more  than  one  letter  or  word  would  suit 
the  connexion  of  the  passage,  two  transcribers 
might  vary  in  their  insertions.  This  would,  of 
course,  give  birth  to  a  variety  of  reading,  in  all 
the  copies  subsequently  made  fix)m  these. 

2.  The  accidental  departures  of   transcribers 
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from  their  exemplars,  independent  of  the  imper- 
fections jnst  noticed,  would  occasion  a  laige  num- 
ber of  various  readings. 

The  mistakes  originating  these  yariations  might 
be  of  several  kinds. 

(1)  If  the  copier  wrote  after  a  person  who  read 
the  original  to  him, 

a)  He  might  mistake  one  word  for  another 
similar  in  sound;  or  the  reader  might  mispro- 
noimce  a  word,  and  mislead  him. 

Thus,  kS  la  is  put  for  'b  lu  fifteen  times,  and 
lb  lu  for  vh  la  twice,  according  to  the  Masora ; 
perhaps  oftener.  In  1  Cor.  xiii.  3,  for  xav^trufiai^ 
kauthescmtai,  the  Alex,  reads  xav;^i}(rft>yb&a/,  kauch^- 
gomai ;  and  in  1  John  ir.  2,  instead  of  ^/yMtfxcri, 
ginoskete^  "ye  know,**  sereral  MSS.  and  some 
Versions  read  71  vwtfxera/,  ^inoiketai,  "  is  known." 

b)  He  might  transpose  two  or  more  words ; 
e)  He  might  omit  one  or  more  words ; 

d)  He  might  unite  two  words  together,  making 
them  one ;  or  separate  one  word  into  two. 

In  either  of  these  cases,  there  would  be  a  depar- 
ture from  the  original,  and  a  consequent  disagree- 
ment with  other  copies,  which  had  been  correctly 
taken. 

(2)  If  the  transcriber  had  the  work  before  him, 

a)  He  might  mistake  similar  letters. 

Thus,  in  the  Greek  MSS.  which  are  written 
in  uncial  letters,  a  person  might  easily  interchange 
such  letters  a8O0CG;TTJJ-  HN; 
\  i^  X.*  In  the  Hebrew  MSS.  the  greater 
similarity  between  some  of  the  characters  would 
proportionately  augment  the  chances  of  error.  This 
may  be  seen  in  the  case  of  such  letters  as  the  fol- 
lowing: nnn;  uj;  T"in;  :a;  33;  »t9. 

As  a  specimen  of  such  mistakes,  we  may  notice 
2  Kings  XX.  12,  where  2  (h)  has  been  written  for 
D  (m)  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  as  will 
be  seen  by  comparing  it  with  Isai.  xxxix.  I.  In 
the  fonner  place  it  is  Berodach;  in  the  latter, 
Merodach.  In  Numb.  ii.  14,  n  (r)  has  been 
written  for  ^  (d)  Beuel  for  Deuel,  as  may  be  seen 
by  collating  the  pajssage  with  ch.  i.  14 ;  yii.  42 ; 
X.  20.  Similar  permutations  of  letters  are  found 
in  many  MSS.  of  the  New  Testament.  And  it  will 
here  occur  to  the  reader,  that  the  chances  of  mis- 
take would  be  multiplied,  in  proportion  to  the 
damage  which  a  MS.  had  sustained. 


*  The  foUowin;  paange  in  Gftlen,  an  anoient  aiittior»  is  noch 
to  oar  parpose :  "  It  freqaeatly  happens,"  be  remar)ui»  "  not 
only  to  those  who  are  not  dieposed  to  cc»nmit  an  error  in  writ- 
ing, hut  also  to  some  who  do  it  by  design,  that  &ey  make 
omienm  (O)  into  tkHa  (6),  by  a  line  drawn  acroiB  the  middle 
of  the  ciraalar  letter.  The  iota  (l)»  too^  may  he  tnmed  into 
other  letters  approaching  it  in  shape ;  so,  if  iirom  ffomma  (F) 
one  line  be  taken  away,  or  if  from  rho  (P)  a  member  be  re- 
mand,  the  form  of  toto  (l)  remains.  In  like  manner  with  regard 


h)  Or,  the  writer  might  mistake  a  contraction,  o( 
which  there  are  many  in  ancient  Greek  MSS. 

The  following  selections  will  exhibit  the  nature 
of  some  of  these  contractions,  and  show  the  great 
chances  there  were  of  mistakes  in  copying  the 
MSS.  in  which  they  are  foimd,  and  whioh  are 
also  written  without  any  divisionB  between  the 
words: 


ICC         ic  yco  \7\eii. 

IOC  IHCOTC  XPICTOC  IMpOTCJACU 
LOBD        JBSUS  CHRICT  JERUSALEM 


K3rp 


It  is  thought  that  we  hare  an  instance  of  this 
kind  of  mistake  in  Bom.  xii.  11,  where,  for  rw 
xu^iw,  the  Lard^  three  MSS.  which  hare  been 
collated,  read  ru  xa/^c»,  the  time,  the  transcribers 
probably  mistaking  the  usual  contraction  of  xu^i&i 
(KIl),  for  a  contraction  of  xa/^cv,  which  would  have 
been  the  same. 

c)  The  transcriber  might  also  make  a  wrong  divi- 
sion of  words  or  letters ;  or  he  might  improperly 
unite  them. 

As  we  have  already  said,  the  text  was  originally 
written  without  any  divisions  between  the  ]etters.t 
The  following  specimen  will  be  interesting  to  those 
unacquainted  with  the  form  of  ancient  Gh?eek 
MSS.,  and  also  illustrate  the  subject  on  whieh 
we  are  speaking.  It  is  taken  from  &e  &cHiimile  of 
a  Codex  Rescriptus,  sometime  since  discorered  in 
the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  published 
under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Barrett,  who 
brought  this  precious  fragment  to  light.  The 
passage  is  Matt  xxii.  43, 44 : 

Acre  I ATTO i c ofc tt coconrN a 

G  N  TTN I  KJ7\e  I KNJJ  TON  ;\€  r 
GlTXeNKC  TCDKCA3X10"r 

onre  k2^g  2,icjl>  n  julot 
o  c-aN  e  cDTonr*  c  e  'x  ©poyo 

OT  TXT  OK  AT  CJDTCJON  TTO 

coNConr 

The  chances  of  mistake  are  here  multiplied, 
as  already  suggested,  by  the  nimierous  contractions 
employed.  Thus,  for  O  IH20T2,$  we  have  only 
012,  as  in  the  first  line,  where  the  —  is  placed 
above  the  letters;  and  in  the  second  and  third 
lines,  where  similar  marks  are  seen,  we  have 
KN,  K2,  and  kS,  for  KTPION,  KTPIOS,  and 
K  TPin.    But  putting  the  contractions  out  of  sight, 


to  many  lettera  it  has  happened,  that  the  cbaractera  denotiii« 
Aera  have  suffered  variationB,  some  by  apposition,  some  by 
composition,  some  by  parts  taken  away."— De  Comp.  Med.  per. 
Oen.  lib.  vii.  c.  9. 

f  Hug  has  some  extended  remarks  apon  this  tspic  ;  Inteod. 
▼ol.  I.  §  xlv.»  &c. 

t  We  have  here  employed  the  modern  Greek  chancier,  but 
this  will  answer  the  porpose. 
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it  is  erident  that  a  number  of  letters  thus  muted 
together  would  Bometimes  be  susceptible  of  more 
than  one  diyision  and  upon  that  which  was  made 
troold  depend  the  reading  and  sense  of  the  copy. 

Of  Tsrious  readings  arising  from  this  source 

tbae  are  aeTeral  examples,  one  or  two  of  which 

asf  be  here  noticed.      In  Hos.  Ti.  5,  a  letter 

kkoging  to  the  beginning  of  one  word  has  been 

added  to  llie  end  of  the  preceding  one — ^CfiVttl 

*!«,   ^  and  thy  judgments  the  hght  ^oeth  forth  ;" 

this  gires  no  sense  ;  but  all  the  ancient  Versions, 

except  the  Vulgate,  read  m»3  ^osarm  "  and  my 

judgment  shM  go  forth  as  the  light."*     Ps.  Ixxiii. 

4  presents  a  rery  singular  reading:  ''No  bands 

(iutreaxt)   into  their  death* — CniS"? ;  this  has 

resulted  from  uniting  two  words  in  one,  on  Vsh 

iappm  to  them ;  perfect  aindfirm  u  their  itrength" 

In  James  ▼.  12,  the  common  text  reads,  with  most 

MSS., "  Lest  ye  fall  {ng  u^ox^tgti)  into  hypocrisy;" 

but  the  Alex,  and  a  few  others,  with  some  ancient 

Veraons,  read  ikto  x^/tf/v,  **  under  judgment.*t 

df)  Agaia^  a  Tanation  from  the  original  or  copy 

issed  as  an  exemplar,  might  be  occasioned  by  the 

ewtkmnffe  of  eywmymoue  teorde. 

It  is  known  tiiat  in  copying  a  work,  it  is  usual 

widi  a  transcriber  to  fix  a  short  passage  in  his 

memory,  and  ^en  to  commit  it  to  writing ;  he  does 

not  usually  take  up  a  single  word  at  a  time.     Now, 

in  the  proeess  of  writing,  it  is  by  no  means  unlikely 

that  a  synonymous  word  would  be  substituted  for 

one  in  the  text;    Those  who  have  been  in  the 

habit  of  copying  wiQ  immediately  perceire  the 

liability  to  errors  of  this  description.     Michaelis 

has  pointed  out  an  instance  of  such  an  interchange 

of  words,  in  Rer.  xvii.  17,  where,  for  nXs^fi  ra 

^TjuLTtL,  seren  MSS.,  quoted  by  Wetstein,  have 

T^kteh^strrai  0/  Xo/oi ;  and  seren  others,  which  he 

has  likewise  quoted,  rtkiedtactv  o/  \oyoi, 

e)  Other  accidental  variations  would  be  ocasioned 

by  what  IS  called  the  homoioteleuton,  or  the  re- 

conenoe  of  a  word  after  a  short  interval ;  a 

souice  of  vaoous  readings  which  merits  parti- 

calar  attention. 

Let  it  be  supposed  that  the  same  word  stands 

in  different  places  in   a  passage,  and  that  the 

viiter,  after  having  transcribed  down  to  £iie  former 

of  the  two  words,  should,  in  carrying  his  eye  back 

to  his  exemplar,  alight  upon  the  latter  of  them, 

amd  conceiving  it  to  be  the  one  down  to  which  he 

bad  aLready  written,  proceed  onward  in  his  work. 

h  such  case,  it  is  evident,  that  so  much  of  the 

fsange  as  was  between  the  two  words  in  question, 

inmldbe  omitted  in  the  derived  copy. 

That  such  omissions  have  frequently  occurred, 
«6  hare  all  the  eyidence  that  the  subject  admits 

^Keosicott,  Dias.  Gen.  1.  p.  517., 
f  Oeiard's  Isstitotet,  p.  296. 


of.  The  most  remarkable  instance  of  it  occurs 
in  Matt  xxvii.  35,  where  all  the  words  which 
in  the  received  text  stand  between  xXn^ov  near 
the  beginning  of  the  verse,  and  the  same  word 
at  the  end  of  the  verse,  are  omitted  in  ninety-eight 
known  MSS.,  the  principal  Versions,  and  some 
of  the  Fathers ;  upon  the  authority  of  which  they 
are  rejected  as  spurious  by  Wetstein  andOriesbach. 
Michaelis,  however,  defends  their  integrity  upon 
the  principle  of  an  homoioteleuton,  judiciously 
arguing  that  the  interpolation  of  the  omitted  words 
so  as  exactly  to  suit  the  context  is  very  difficult  to 
be  conceived,  whereas  their  omission,  on  the  prin- 
ciple just  mentioned,  would  be  a  very  natural  acci- 
dent. It  cannot,  he  remarks,  be  an  interpolation 
from  John  xix.  24,  where  the  quotation  is  differ- 
ently introduced ;  and,  moreover,  the  author  of  the  y 
quoted  Psalm  is  in  the  disputed  passage  styled  6 
v^oprirrig,  the  prophet^  the  application  of  which  title 
to  the  Psalmist  is  peculiar  to  Matthew. 

In  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  there  is  an  instance  of 
such  an  omission,  in  Judg.  xvi.  13,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  verse.  A  reference  to  the  passage  will 
show  that  its  sense  is  not  complete :  ''  And  he 
QSamson]]  said  unto  her  [[Delilah^,  If  thou  weavest 
the  seven  locks  of  my  head  vnth  the  web."  This 
ends  the  address  of  Samson ;  and  the  following 
verse  begins — "  And  she  fastened  it  with  the  pin," 
&c.  Now,  it  seems  very  strange,  that  Samson 
should  direct  Delilah  to  weave  the  locks  of  his  head, 
and  nothing  more ;  and  that  she  should  omit  to  do 
this,  and  adopt  an  expedient  which  he  had  not 
suggested;  namely,  fasten  his  hair  with  a  pin. 
But  such  is  the  representation  of  the  passage.  It 
might  be  thought  highly  probable,  therefore,  that 
there  is  an  omission  in  our  present  text ;  but  we 
are  not  left  to  conjecture,  for  the  Septuagint,  no 
doubt  following  the  old  Hebrew  text,  has  the  fol- 
lowing addition  to  the  words  of  Samson,  as  they 
stand  in  our  copies,  and  are  cited  above  : — ^  and 
shall  fasten  them  with  a  pin  in  the  wall,  I  shall 
become  weak  like  other  men :  and  so  it  was,  that 
when  he  slept,  Delilah  took  the  seven  locks  of  his 
head,  and  wove  them  with  the  web."  Then  follows 
the  fourteenth  verse,  as  in  our  version.  This  hiatus 
was  no  doubt  occasioned  by  a  circumstance  similar 
to  the  one  just  noticed  in  Matthew.  The  part 
omitted  closes  with  the  same  words  (n3D0n*  oy, 
with  the  web)  as  those  now  closing  the  thirteenth 
verse ;  and  the  copyist,  having  written  onward  to 
the  first  member  of  the  sentence  where  they  stand, 
in  again  looking  at  his  original,  alighted  on  them 
at  the  end  of  the  sentence,  and,  mistaking  them 
for  the  words  he  had  just  written,  naturally  passed 
on  to  the  verse  following.  The  consequence  was, 
that  all  the  words  lying  between,  were  left  out  in 
his  copy. 
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But  it  will  be  evident,  on  a  moment's  reflection, 
that  this  same  thing,  that  is,  the  recurrence  of  a 
word  ofiter  a  short  .space,  might  give  rise  to  another 
description  of  error ;  namely,  a  repetition  of  the 
words  lying  between.  Thus,  if  a  copyist  had 
written  down  to  the  place  where  the  word 
occurred  a  iecond  time,  and  in  returning  to  his 
exemplar  should  take  up  the  place  where  it  oc- 
curred the  first  time,  and,  conceiving  himself  to 
be  right,  proceed  in  transcribing,  such  an  error 
as  the  one  supposed  would  be  the  consequence ; 
that  is,  the  words  lying  between  would  be  re- 
peated. 

In  2  Kings  vii.  13,  this  appears  to  have  been 
the  case,  for  we  have  there  a  repetition  of  seven 
words,  which  seem  entirely  useless,  though  our 
venerable  translators,  with  most  others,  have  not 
thought  themselves  at  liberty  to  reject  them. 
The  English  Bible,  which  indicates  strongly  that 
the  translator  has  been  sadly  puzzled  to  make  any 
thing  intelligible  of  his  text,  reads  thus :  '^  And 
one  of  his  servants  answered,  and  said,  Let  eome 
take,  I  pray  thee,  five  of  the  horses  that  remain, 
which  are  left  in  the  city  (behold,  they  are  as  all 
the  multitude  of  Israel  that  are  left  in  it ;  behold, 
/  «ay,  they  are  even  as  all  the  multitude  of  the 
Israelites  that  are  consumed),  and  let  us  send 
and  see."  If  any  one  can  understand  this,  it 
is  to  be  wished  that  the  public  may  have  the 
benefit  of  his  discovery.  It  is  to  be  remarked, 
however,  that  the  latter  part  of  the  sentence  here, 
inclosed  in  a  parenthesis,  is,  in  the  Hebrew,  a 
repetition  of  the  preceding  part,  and  if  fairly 
translated,  the  whole  would  read  thus :  ^'  Behold, 
they  are  as  all  the  multitude  of  Israel  which 
remain  in  it ;  behold,  they  are  as  all  the  multitude 
of  Israel  which  are  consumed."  An  inspection 
of  the  original  will  show  how  easily  this  repetition 
might  originate,  in  the  manner  we  have  supposed; 
but  to  make  it  as  plain  as  possible,  to  such  per- 
sons as  know  nothing  of  the  language,  we  have 
here  given  it,  with  the  repetition  in  hollow 
letters : 

The  second  word  (ntt^«)  recurs,  it  will  be  seen, 
after  six  other  words,  and  to  this  succeeds  the 
duplicate  part  of  the  passage.  It  is  therefore 
reasonable  to  infer,  that  the  transcriber,  having 
completed  the  first  seven  words,  that  is,  the  sen- 
tence down  to  the  recurring  word,  in  again  turning 
to  the  copy  before  him,  alighted  upon  the  former 
part  of  the  sentence,  and  catching  the  same  word 
with  his  eye,  continued  to  write,  supposing  it  to 
be  the  one  at  which  he  had  previously  stopped. 
This  would  produce  the  repetition  of  all  the  words 


above  printed  in  hollow  letters,  and  destroy,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  sense  of  the  passage.  If  tlie 
conjecture  here  ventured  be  well  founded,  the 
words  below  inclosed  in  brackets  are  spurious: 
''  And  one  of  his  servants  answered  and  said.  Let 
some  take,  I  pray  thee,  five  of  the  horses  that 
remain,  which  are  left  in  the  city,  behold,  they 
are  all  as  the  multitude  of  Israel  that  ^are  left  in 
it ;  behold,  I  say,  they  are  even  as  all  the  multi- 
tude of  the  Israelites  that^  are  consumed." 

It  may  be  well  to  add,  that  the  disputed  words 
are  wanting  in  the  oldest  of  Kennicott's  MSS., 
and  in  forty  others  collated  by  him  and  De  Rossi; 
neither  are  they  contained  in  the  Greek  or  Syriac 
Versions. 

f)  Another  source  'of  error  that  requires  notice 
under  this  head,  is  nearly  allied  to  the  one  just 
dismissed ;  namely,  the  immediate  repetition  of 
letters,  the  latter  of  which,  being  mistakeu  for 
the  former,  are  left  out. 

To  perceive  clearly  the  probability  of  errors 
arising  from  this  cause,  the  manner  in  which  the 
ancient  MSS.  were  written  must  be  recalled  to 
mind.  This,  as  we  have  seen,  was  in  a  continuous 
iext^  without  any  space  being  left  between  the 
words,*  in  which  case  the  chances  of  mistake  were 
much  greater  and  more  numerous  than  tliey 
would  be  according  to  the  present  system  of 
writing.  To  illustrate  this,  we  may  refer  to  Luke 
vii.  21,  where,  for  t^a^iearo  ro  /SXio-i/v,  several 
MSS.  have  t^a^iearo  /SXs^-siv,  omitting  the  article 
(ro).  Now  this  omission,  as  the  MSS.  were 
originally  written,  would  easily  occur;  for  tlie 
words  would  read  thus  : 

EXAPISATOTOBAEnEIN 
if  the  article  were  inserted ;  and  as  follows,  if  it 
were  omitted : 

EXAPI2ATOBAEnEIN, 
In  some  cases  of  this  kind,  there  is  no  interna] 
evidence  to  be  had  for  settling  a  disputed  reading; 
since  it  is  impossible  to  decide  whether  the  letters 
in  question  have  been  omitted  or  repeated,  where 
either  way  of  writing  the  passage  makes  out  a 
good  sense.  In  such  circumstances  critics  ar<! 
governed  by  the  number  and  character  of  the 
testimonies  on  either  side.     Again, 

g)  A  person,  having  written  one  or  more  words  fron 
a  wrong  place,  and  not  choosing  to  erase  it,  migh 
return  to  the  right  one,  and  thus  produce  th< 
improper  insertion  of  a  word  or  a  clause. 

This  has  probably  been  the  case  in  Matt 
xxvi.  60,  among  other  passages,  where  the  firs 
xat  ou^  fiu^oy,  ^^but  found  none,"  is  superfluoui 
and  improper,  and  is  v^anting  in  one  MS.  In  i 
Cor.  xii.  7j  the  second  im  /in  U4rf^a/^«.tta/,  **  lest  ! 


•  See  Uie  Specimen,  p.  30,  tnUe. 
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should  be  exalted  above  measure,"  10  wanting 
in  KTenI  MSS.,  and  two  ancient  Versions ;  it  is 
ako  SB^iei'flnoos.* 
&)  \llien  a  tianscribery  having  discovered  that  he 
had  made  an  onussion,  subjoined  what  be  had 
omitted,  he  would  obviouslj  produce  a  trans- 
position in  the  text. 
Thus,  Matt.  V.  4  is  subjoined   to  ver.  5,  in 
C^b.   Vulg.   Jerome;   and  Luke  xxiii.   17  is 
mnltted  in  the  Alexandrian  and  one  other,  while 
it  is  sabjoined  to  ver.  19  in  Camb.t 

3L  The  third  cause  of  various  readings  noticed, 
was  the  assumption  of  naaiginal  glosses  into  the 
rext.  This  appears  to  have  been  a  fruitful  source 
4-  f  error,  and  has  been  occasioned  in  various  ways. 
Thus,  the  possessor  of  a  MS.  might  write  in  the 
zoaz^gin, 

'a)  An  explanation  of  a  difficult  passage ; 

h)  A  word  synonymous  to  one  in  the  text,  but 

mote  easily  understood,  or  less  uncommon ;  or, 
r)  The  modem  name  of  a  place ; 
^  A  correction  of  some  real  or  supposed  error  in 

hia  text ; 
e)  A  paiallel  passage  in  some  other  place. 

in  aO,  or  in  any  of  these  cases,  where  a  copyist 
Hi|»poaed  the  muginal  notes  to  have  been  parts 
of  the  text,  accidentally  omitted  in  the  copy 
wixich  contained  them,  and  afterwards  supplied 
m  this  maimer,  he  would  transfer  them  at  once 
mto  hia  oopj,  in  their  supposed  places,  and  thus 
prodooe  a  discrepancj  between  that  and  other 
cmaea  taken  from  the  same  MS.,  but  in  which 
the  mai^g^nal  glosses  were  omitted.  Michaklis 
and  cAer  critics  have  produced  several  various 
readix^s,  evidently  originating  in  such  mistakes. 
It  is  likely,  too,  that  ^ere  might  be  variations  in 
two  or  more  copies  taken  from  a  MS.  having 
marginal  notes,  where  all  the  transcribers  had 
inaoted  them  in  the  text,  but  not  in  precisely  the 
place. 
4.  By  deagned  alterations  of  a  literary  descrip- 
■eaat  sudi  alterations  as  consist  in  a  cor- 
rectioa  oi  supposed  errors  in  the  text ;  die  substi- 
tatMo  of  a  modem  for  an  obsolete  name  or  word ; 
rf  an  ^egant  for  a  barbarous  phrase ;  or  of  a 
eonnoo  far  a  4^ectic  form  of  speech.  Any  or 
all  of  these  changes  might  be  made;  and  if  so, 
they  would,  of  course,  produce  a  variation  among 
tlfee  eopiea,  in  proportion  to  their  extent. 

5.  The  bat  somte  of  various  readings  pointed 

•Bt,  waa  die  eon-nption  of  the  text  far  party 

Vyesea ;  but  upon  this  it  is  obviously  unneces- 

tmrio  cnfaffge,  except  it  be  to  say,  diat  although 

^nc  k  gaod  reason  to  believe  that  it  has  been 

ipted,  the  veiy  nature  of  the  writings  upon 

the  fiaod  was  to  be  practised,  and  the  wide 


«  Gfnnl*sInfleitiiCe9,  p.  238.        f  lb!d. 


extent  of  their  circulation,  as  well  as  the  watchful 
jealousy  with  which  the  different  sects  of  religion- 
ists have  at  all  times  viewed  each  other,  rendered 
it  impossible  to  be  effected  to  any  material  ex- 
tent. J 

3.  We  have  been  thus  particular  in  pointing 
out  the  several  sources  of  various  readings  in  the 
Scriptures,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  general 
idea  of  their  nature,  and  enabling  those  persons 
to  whom  the  subject  is  new,  to  see  that  the  total 
value  of  such  variations,  although  their  number 
should-  amount  to  tteo  millumi^  is,  comparatively, 
very  insignificant.  All  those  who  suppose  thai 
the  Scripture  depends  on  a  word  or  a  letter,  so 
essentially  that  it  is  not  Scripture  if  either  be 
changed  or  omitted,  must,  if  they  will  be  consist- 
ent, abandon  the  whole  Bible,  in  which  many 
changes  of  this  kind,  it  is  past  all  question,  have 
actually  taken  place.  The  critic  wonders  not 
that  so  many  have  taken  place,  but  that  no  more 
have  been  experienced,  as  he  well  may  do,  if  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  be  token  into 
account 

4.  But  to  return  to  the  real  and  eomparalive 
value  of  these  readings.  To  what  do  they  amount  ? 
To  say  nothing  of  those  which  are  mere  errata--* 
as  the  interchange  of  letters  or  words,  the  trans- 
posing of  words  in  a  sentence,  the  improper 
division  of  letters  into  words,  the  mistaking  of 
a  contraction,  and  other  things  of  a  like  kind, 
about  which  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  de- 
termining, even  if  we  possessed  not  a  single  tole- 
rably correct  MS. — it  will  be  evident  to  any  per- 
son who  takes  the  trouble  to  examine  (and 
those  who  will  not,  are  not  entitled  to  a  hearing), 
that  from  the  abundance  of  our  materials,  in  the 
shape  of  MSS.,  quotations  in  ancient  authors,  and 
early  Versions,  added  to  the  knowledge  we  possess 
of  the  eausee  of  existing  errors,  that  nine  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  of  them  out  of  every  thousand 
may  be  removed,  and  the  original  reading  re- 
stored, with  ease,  after  the  critical  apparatus 
has  been  formed.  For  this  purpose  there  are 
certain  laws  of  what  is  technically  called  conjeo- 
tura  erUica  ;  and  where  the  process  is  conducted 
according  to  these,  we  may  place  the  most  im- 
hesitating  reliance  on  the  result 

III.  To  discuss  largely  the  character  of  these 

critical  laws,  would  be  out  of  plaoe  in  such  a 

' •% — ^ ■ • 

X  Mr.  Imsc  Taylor  hM  jwliciowly  remarked,  that  to  maoy 
■re  the  meana  we  puaaeaa  for  detectiag  wilfal  cormptiona. 
drawn  frona  a  compariaon  of  diifereDt  MSS.,  or  from  the  iocoD- 
gmity  of  the  interpolated  passase,  that  there  is  perhapa, 
altogether,  nore  probability  that,  from  aome  accideotal  peca- 
liarity  of  style,  geouiae  paaaafea  of  ancient  aothors  shoald 
fall  under  aaspicion,  than  that  any  actually  spurioua  portiona 
should  entirely  escape  It^Hisiortj  of  the  Trammimon  of 
Ancient  Book*,  page  27. 
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work  as  the  present;  but  the  following  remarks 
will  probably  be  interesting  to  those  wholly  unac- 
quainted with  the  subject. 

1.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  yalue  of  a  con- 
tested reading  is  not  estimated  merely  by  the 
number  and  antiquity  of  the  MSS.  in  which  it  is 
found :  not  by  the  number  of  the  MSS.  merely, 
because  if  a  hundred  copies  have  been  taken  from 
one  exemplar,  their  united  authority  amounts  but 
to  that  of  the  parent  MS. :  not  by  their  antiquity 
merely,  because  a  very  ancient  MS.  may  have 
been  deriyed  from  the  original  autograph  through 
a  greater  number  of  copies  than  a  more  modem 
one  may  have  been ;  or  it  may  have  been  written 
by  a  less  skilfiil  or  conscientious  person.  There 
are  other  circumstances  to  be  taken  into  account, 
therefore,  in  determining  the  preference  to  be 
given  to  a  reading. 

2.  As  it  regsids  the  Hebrew  Bible,  we  hare 
not  the  adyantage  of  comparing  a  number  of  MSS. 
derived  horn,  the  original  autographs,  through  in- 
dependent sources,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Greek 
Testament ;  because  we  know  that  all  the  existing 
copies,  excepting  the  Codex  Malabaricus,  about 
which  critics  are  not  fully  agreed,  have  been  made 
from  MSS.  revised  by  the  Masoretic  critics  ofter 
the  sixth  century  of  the  Christian  era.*  But  we 
have,  nevertheless,  as  was  seen  from  the  consider- 
ations suggested  on  this  topic  in  a  previous  section, 
the  fullest  assurance  of  the  general  accuracy  of  the 
Masoretic  text. 

3.  But  the  case  is  vridely  different  as  it  respects 
the  text  of  the  Greek  Testament,  for  conducting 
the  criticism  of  which  there  are  certain  canons  of 
a  peculiar  character ;  and,  as  Bishop  Marsh  has  set 
this  matter  in  a  very  clear  light,  we  shall  avail  our- 
selves of  his  remarks. 

(1)  '^  In  determining  the  qtiantum  of  evidence 
for  or  against  a  particular  reading,  the  authorities 
used  to  be  rather  numbered  than  nfei^hed;  so  that, 
if  a  reading  were  contained  in  thirty  MSS.  oui  of 
fifty,  the  scale  was  supposed  to  turn  in  its  favour. 
It  is  true  that,  under  similar  circumstances,  more 
importance  was  attached  to  ancient  than  to  modem 
MSS.;  but  the  modes  of  eetimatin^^iiat  importance 
were  so  various,  that  the  same  premises  not  unfre- 
quently  led  to  different  conclusions.  Nor  was  due 
attention  paid  to  that  necessaiy  distinction  between 
the  antiquity  of  a  MS,  and  the  antiquity  of  its 
teai»  Wetstein,  in  his  Animadversionet  et  Cautionee, 


*  There  U  a  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  library,  nambered  Land. 
A.  172  and  162,  2  ▼.  folio,  on  velliini,  and  in  the  Span.  Heb. 
character,  which  is  thought  to  have  had  its  text  forpied  b«>fore 
the  Masoretic  revision,  from  which  it  differs  no  less  than  14,000 
times :  in  a  great  number  of  these  instances  it  agrees  with  the 
ancient  Versioos ;  and  in  the  PentaUach,  with  the  Samaritan 
text 


annexed  to  his  Greek  Testament,  went  a  great  way 
toward  the  reduction  of  sacred  criticism  to  a  regu- 
lar system;  but  much  still  remained  to  be  performed, 
for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Sender,  who  laid  the 
foundation;  and  to  Griesbach,  who  raised  the 
superstructure. 

(2)    ^^From  a  comparison  and  combination  of 
the  readings  exhibited  by  Wetstein,  it  was  dis- 
cerned that  certain  characterittic  readings  distin- 
guished certain  MSS.,  Fathers,  and  Versions ;  that 
other  characteristic  readings  pointed  out  a  iecond 
class;  others  again,  a  third  class  of  MSS.,  Fathers, 
and  Versions.     It  was  further  discovered,  that  this 
threefold  classification  had  an  additional  founda- 
tion in  respect  to  the  places  where  the  MSS.  were 
written,  the  Fathers  lived,  and  the  Versions  were 
made.      Hence  the  three  classes    received    the 
names  of  Recensio  Alexandrina,   Recensio   Conn 
stantinopolitana  or  Byzantina,  and  Recensio  Occi- 
dentalis;  not  that  any  formal  revision  of  the  Greek 
text  is  known,  either  from  history  or  from  tradi- 
tion, to  have  taken  place  at  Alexandria,  at  Con- 
stantinople, or  in  Western  Europe.   But  whatever 
causesy  unknown  to  us,  may  have  operated,  in  pro- 
ducing the  effect,  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  existence; 
there  is  no  doubt  that  those  characteristic  read- 
ings are  really  contained  in  the  MSS.,   Fathers, 
and  Versions;  and  that  the  classification,  which 
is  founded    on  them,  is  founded  therefore    on 
truth.     Hence  arises  a  nen>  criterion  of  authen- 
ticity.     A  majority  of  individual  MSS.  can   no 
longer  be  considered,  either  as  decisive,  or  even 
as  very  important,  on  this  subject.    A  majority 
of  the  recentions^i^  or,  as  we  should  say,  of  printed 
books,  a  majority  of  the  editions^  is  alone  to  be  re- 
garded as  far  as  number  is  concerned.    The  testi- 
mony of  the  individual  MSS.  is  applied  to  ascertain 
what  is  the  reading  of  this  or  that  edition ;  but  the 
question  oi  fact  being  once  determined,  it  ceases  to 
be  of  consequence  what  number  of  MSS.  may  be 
produced,  either  of  the  first,  or  of  the  second,  or 
of  the  third  of  those  editions.     For  instance,  when 
we  have  once  ascertained  that  any  particular  read- 
ing belongs  both  to  the  Alexandrine  and  to  the 
Western,  but  not  to  the  Byzantine  edition  the 
authority  of  that  reading  vrill  not  be  weakened, 
even  though  it  should  appear,  on  counting  the 
MSS.,  that  the  number  of  those  which   range 
themselves  under   the  Byzantine  edition,  is  ten 
times  greater  than  that  of  the  other  two  united. 
We  must  aigue  in  this  case,  as  we  argue  in  the 
comparison  of  printed  editions,  where  we  simply 
inquire,  what  are  the  readings  of  this  or  that  edi- 


■f-  Instead  of  Recensio  or  Hevinon,  Bengel  has  adopted  the 
termyafiit7ia,yaifnV|r;and  Michaelis^edif^'oii.    These'"" 
phrases,  therefore,  mean  the  nine  tfaifif  . 
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tioB,  and  nerer  ^ink  of  asking  for  the  purpose  of 

cHdcufBi,  how  many  copies  were  struck  off  at  the 

office  wiieire  it  was  printed.    The  relative  value  of 

dM»e  three  editions  must  likewise  he  considered. 

For  if  any  one  of  them,  the  Byzantine  for  instance, 

to  which  most  of  the  modem  MSS.  helong,  carries 

with  it  less  weight  than  either  of  the  other  two,  a 

pvportional  deduction  must  be  made,  whether  it 

be  thrown  into  the  scale  hj  itself,  or  in  conjunction 

with  another.    Such  are  the  oudinee  of  that  system 

which  Grieshach  has  applied  to  the  criticism  of 

the  Greek   Testament     The  subject  is  so  new, 

and  at  the  saobe  time  so  intricate,  that  it  is  hardly 

posible  to  give  more  than  a  general  notion  of  it  in 

a  pabfic  lecture.     It  requires  long  and  laborious 

inrestigation ;   but  it  is  an  investigation  which 

every  biblical  scholar  will  readily  undertake,  when 

be  connders  that  it  inrolves  the  question,  What 

is  the  genuine  text  of  the  New  Testament?"  * 

IV.  The  critical  obserrations  of  Gbiesbach,  and 
bis  enunciation  of  the  rules  by  which  he  was 
goremed  in  his  selection  and  adoption  of  various 
readings;  will  be  found  highly  valuable  to  the  stu- 
dent, as  well  as  gratifying  to  the  more  general 
reader,  by  pointing  out  the  laborious  process  and 
extreme  precaution  through  which  the  amended 
text  of  the  Greek  Testament,  now  forming  the 
bafib  of  all  critical  labours,  has  been  obtained. 
For  die  following  lucid  outline  of  the  third  section 
of  his  Proiogomena,  we  are  indebted  to  Professor 
Tomer,  in  the  notes  to  his  translation  of  Planck's 
Introduction  to  Sacred  Philology,  in  the  seventh 
volonie  of  the  Biblical  Cabinet 

I.    In   examining  various  readings,    the    internal 


•  Lectures*  PvtI.    Lect6. 

f  Tbuce  readings  which  are  evidently  glosses  on  the  text, 
Bithniw[h  tbej  are  afterwards  mentioned  by  Grieshach,  very  pro- 
perly cone  ander  this  rule.  Comp.  John  lii.  6,  where,  after  the 
words  vapC  2<m,  one  MS.,  a  prima  mami,,  and  some  other 
Hikorilaes,  add  5ri  k  rifc  ^opjc^c  iycvv^Oii ;  and  after 
Tvfvftfd  Urrtr  the  words.  Bri  Ik  tov  wvtvfiaroQ  itrriv.  In 
E|ib.  i.  6,  af^er  ^yasriy/iii/y,  the  Clermont  MS.,  a  prima 
■nail .  and  three  others  written  in  oncial  letters,  with  several 
tf  the  Versions  and  Fathers,  read  inw  aifTov.  In  Col.  ii.  11, 
7WV  df^apTi^v  is  wanting  in  A  BCD  (the  lasts  prima  nuam.)^ 
aad  three  other  MSS.  in  nncial  characters,  besides  most  of  the 
zaanA  Versions  and  Fathers  :  and  it  seems  to  be  an  addition 
te  the  teict,  introduced  in  order  to  explain  tov  oviiaroQ  rffc 
ffaasoc-  So  also  in  2  Peter  i.  10,  afttr  airovtaffaTt,  several 
M*S  and  Vrrssons  read  tva  ^«i  rwv  Kokiav  {yfiStv)  ipyntv 
%3aiav  vfiitv  n)v  cX^ffiv  cac  iicXoyr/v  troi^(r0c,  and  in 
0«l  T.  8,  a  few  introdoce  Btov  as  explanatory  of  koKovvtoq, 
(!'«  aaaeceasary  to  maltiply  instances  of  this  kind,  which  are 

t'  wry  firrqoent  occorreoce. 

:  Thas^  fcr  instance,  in  John  vii.  8,  he  considers  ohts  Ava- 
^iv  as  preferable  to  ov^w,  altfaoogfa  this  is  the  reading  of 
"n^  MSS.  and  many  Versions.  Upon  the  same  princifde, 
^kv  io  Lake  iL  23,  is  better  than  aifrov  or  avrric,  for  both 
«('  shirh  astfaority  nny  be  addoced.  Bot  it  is  necessary  to 
r'47d  sfsiasi  an  extravagaDt  application  of  this  rale,  a«  a  read- 


goodness  is  to  be  regarded,  as  well  as  the  weight  and 
consent  of  testimony.  Internal  goodness  is  deter- 
mined  by  the  fact,  that  a  particular  reading  suits  the 
manner,  style,  scope,  and  other  circumstances  of  the 
author ;  or  by  this,  that  it  can  be  sliown  to  be  pro- 
bable that  all  others  have  sprung  from  it.  In  apply- 
ing this  latter  criterion,  we  must  keep  in  mind  the 
general  causes  which  lead  transcribers  into  error,  and 
also  the  particular  causes  which  affect  transcribers  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  especially  that  arising  from 
the  difference  of  its  style  from  that  of  classic 
Greek.  From  that  canon  of  criticism  which  prefers 
the  reading  which  will  account  for  the  origin  of  ilie 
others  with  the  greatest  facility,  the  following  rules 
among  others,  are  deduced. 

(1)  A  shorter  reading  is  preferable  to  a  longer  and 
more  verbose,  unless  destitute  of  ancient  and  weighty 
authority.  The  reason  is,  that  transcribers  have 
always  been  more  disposed  to  add  to  the  text  than  to 
omit  what  belongs  to  it,  and  it  is  more  likely  that  in- 
cidental circumstances  should  give  rise  to  additions 
than  to  omissions.  He  goes  on  to  show  particularly 
in  what  cases  either  is  to  be  preferred.f 

(2)  The  more  difficult  and  obscure  reading  is  supe- 
rior to  one  extremely  plain.j; 

(3)  The  harsher  reading,  that  for  instance  which  is 
elliptical,  or  which  contains  a  Hebraism  or  a  solecism, 
is  preferable  to  the  smoother.§ 

(4)  The  less  usual  to  the  more  common. 

(5)  The  less  emphatic  phraseology  to  the  contrary, 
unless  the  context  and  design  of  the  writer  require 
emphasis.  II 

(6)  That  reading  is  to  be  preferred  which  conveys 
a  sense  seeming  at  first  incorrect,  but  upon  careful 
examination  proved  to  be  true.^ 

(7)  Readings  which  may  be  traced  to  an  inclina- 
tion of  transcribers  to  introduce  terminations  which 
they  had  just  written  or  were  about  to  write,  are  of 


iag  is  certainly  not  to  be  suspected  because  it  is  easy.  In  Matt, 
xix.  17,  tiie  received  text  has  ri  fit  Xiyti^  dyaOov ;  ovSiic 
dyaSSgj  6i  fiy  tls  o  OtoQ.  Tliis  reading  is  probably  the  best, 
while  that  admitted  by  Grie.sbach  is  hardly  intelligible,  ri  fit 
ipwrfc  vipi  TOV  dyaSov ;  dc  ioriv  6  &ya$6c.  Besides  thb 
reading  looks  very  like  a  gloss,  written  on  the  margin  by  some 
early  transaiber,  in  whose  copy  the  dyaQk  of  ver.  16  (the 
authority  of  which  is  doubtful)  had  been  lost 

§  The  harsher  reading,  iffKvXfikvoi  in  Matt  ix.  36,  is  to  be 
preferred  to  the  smoother  icXcXv/iivoi.  The  same  passage  may 
be  adduced  to  illustrate  the  next  role. 

I  Comp.  Gal.  vi.  16,  where  kttIv  is  probably  die  genuine 
reading,  in  place  of  which  the  mora  emphatic  ufKvti  has  been 
introduced. 

f  This  role  is  illnstrated  by  John  i.  28,  where  BTiBavia^  the 
true  reading,  has  been  displaced  in  many  MSS.,  Versions,  and 
Fathers,  to  make  room  for  BfjOajBapf.  Thiti  has  arisen  from 
supposing  that  Bethany  cannot  be  the  place  meant,  because  it 
was  near  Jerusalem,  as  if  there  could  not  be  two  or  morn 
towns  of  the  same  name.  Comp.  Micbaelis,  Part  i.,  rhap.x. 
sect  i.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  999,  ss.  It  is  probable,  that  the  difference 
between  the  Hebrew  text  of  Exod.  xii.  40,  and  the  reading  of 
the  Sumaritan  Pentateuch  and  the  Septnagint,  may  be  accounted 
for  on  the  same  principle.  A  snppos^  difficulty  seems  to  have 
given  rise  to  the  latter. 
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no  authority ;  nor  those  which  arise  from  connected 
T^ords  beginning  with  the  same  syllable  or  letter. 

(8)  When  several  readings  occur  of  the  same 
place,  that  is  to  be  esteemed  the  best  which  may  be 
called  the  medium  from  which  all  the  others  may  be 
shown  to  have  originated. 

(9)  Those  readings  are  to  be  rejected  which  it  is 
admitted  were  introduced  into  the  text  from  the  com- 
mentaries of  Fathers  or  old  scholiasts.  Although  the 
more  modem  copies  chiefly  have  been  injured  by  in- 
terpolations, yet  there  is  no  MS.,  however  ancient, 
that  is  entirely  free  from  glosses;  and  many  have 
flowed  from  the  commentaries  and  catene  of  the 
Fathers  written  on  the  maigin.  8till^  the  rule  is  to  be 
applied  with  great  caution ;  and  it  is  always  to  be 
recollected,  that  the  agreement  of  a  MS.  with  scholia^ 
will  by  no  means  prove  it  to  have  been  corrupted  by 
the  scholia,  as  the  agreement  may  have  sprung  from 
other  causes. 

(10)  Those  readings  which  have  arisen  in  lection- 
aries.  and  add  to,  or  remove^  or  alter  a  passage,  whether 
to  introduce  the  lesson  or  to  diminish  difficulties,  are 
to  be  rejected.  But  here  the  same  caution  must  be 
exercised  as  in  the  former  rule. 

(11)  Lastly,  those  are.  to  be  condemned  which 
have  found  their  way  into  Greek  copies  from  the 
Latin  Version.  This  rule,  which  is  very  sound  and 
correct,  has  been  greatly  abused  by  some  learned 
men,  who,  whenever  they  discovered  a  reading  dif- 
fering from  that  of  the  common  mass  of  books,  and 
agreeing  with  the  Latin  Version,  immediately  inferred 
that  the  MSS.  containing  it  Latinized.  But  to  prove 
such  an  interpolation,  other  marks  are  necessary 
besides  mere  consent.  After  giving  these  rules,  with 
two  or  three  others  which  are  here  passed  over,  to 
ascertain  the  internal  goodness  of  a  reading,  Qries- 
bach  examines  on  what  the  authority  of  testimony 
is  supported.    There  must  be  weight' and  consent 

(a)  The  weight  of  testimony  is  determined  partly 
by  age,  and  partly  by  other  favourable  circumstances. 
The  age  is  not  to  be  inferred  simply  or  principally 
from  that  of  the  parchments :  it  is  the  antiquity  of 
the  text,  and  not  of  the  transcriber,  which  is  im- 
portant; and  this  is  ascertained  by  its  frequent 
agreement  with  other  witnesses,  particularly  Ver- 
sions and  Fathers,  whose  age  is  well  known.  There 
are  MSS.  the  text  of  which  is  composed  some- 
times of  ancient  and  sometimes  of  more  modem 
readings ;  and  it  is  necessary  to  examine  them  with 
caution,  and  not  to  infer  the  high  antiquity  of  their 
text  from  a  few  readings.  Further,  a  MS.  may  be  of 
great  antiquity  and  excellence,  and  yet  in  certain 
places  it  may  be  cormpted  by  lectionaries,  or  by  the 
Latin  Version ;  still,  in  those  parts  where  there  is  no 
reason  to  suspect  any  corraption,  it  may  have  great 
weight.  Although  the  learning  and  ability  of  a  tran- 
scriber, and  the  fact  of  his  having  used  a  good  and 
ancient  copy,  are  circumstances  which  ought  to  carry 
with  them  great  authority,  yet  it  is  evidently  neces- 
sary to  apply  them  with  no  small  care.  It  is  the 
character  of  the  copy  alone  which  generally  assists  in 
determining  the  question,  from  what  MS.  it  was 
transcribed ;  then,  again,  the  MS.,  although  old,  may 


have  been  cormpted,  and  where  it  is  so,  the  tran- 
scriber's fidelity  is  of  no  importance. 

The  errors  of  a  transcriber  are  readily  distinguish- 
able from  the  original  readings,  by  separating  those 
peculiar  to  the  MS.  from  others  which  it  has  in  com- 
mon with  many  MSS. 

(6)  With  respect  to  the  consent  of  testimonies,  it 
is  important  to  remark  that  this  must  not  be  identified 
with  the  exhibition  of  the  same  reading  by  a  great 
number ;  it  is  necessary  that  they  be  really  diflerent 
witnesses.  There  are  above  a  hundred  MSS.  of  the 
gospels,  which,  being  derived  from  one  source,  agree 
in  almost  every  syllable^  with  the  exception  of  such 
readings  as  are  caused  by  errors  of  copyists,  and 
others  arising  from  peculiar  causes.  Hence,  then^  the 
necessity  of  distributing  testimonies  into  classes. 

2.  The  author  informs  us,  in  his  preface^  that  his 
plan  of  distinguishing  from  each  other  the  difierent 
recensions  of  the  Greek  text,  which  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  third  century,  at  least,  have  ex- 
isted,—of  separating  as  far  as  possible  the  primitive 
readings  of  each  recension  from  later  interpolations, — 
of  distributing  MSS.,  Versions,  and  Fathers,  into  dif- 
ferent classes,  according  to  the  difference  of  the  re- 
cension which  each  one  followed,— of  reckoning  ail 
the  witnesses  of  one  class,  whether  many  or  few,  as 
one  witness  only, — and  of  attributing  to  each  recen- 
sion its  legitimate  importance, — was  suggested  by 
Bengel,  and  commenced  by  Semler.     In  his  Pro- 
legomena he  proceeds  as  follows:    Recensions  of 
the  text  of  the  New  Testament  exist,  as  also  of 
many  Latin  and  Greek  works.    The  want  of  proper 
records  makes  it  impossible  to  trace  the  history  of 
these  recensions.     A  comparison  of  Origea   with 
Tertullian  and  Cyprian  proves,  that  at  least  in  the 
beginning   of  the    third   century  there  were   two. 
That  which,  after  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Ori- 
gen,   the    Alexandrians  used,  may  be   called   the 
Alexandrine ;  the  other,  which  from  the  time  of  Ter- 
tullian was  made  use  of  in  Africa,  Italy,  Gaul,  and 
other  occidental  countries,  the  Western,  although  its 
use  was  not  confined  to  the  westem  part  of  the 
empire.   From  each  of  these  recensions  in  the  gospels 
(to  which  the  author  confines  his  remarks),  differs 
the  text  of  A,  which  agrees  sometimes  with  the 
Alexandrine  recension,  sometimes  with  the  Western, 
sometimes  with  both  together,  but  very  often  varje» 
from  both,  and  approximates  somewhat  nearer  the 
received  text.     With  this  MS.  others  are  kindred, 
that  are  marked  EFGHS,  which,  however,  have  very 
many  modem  readings,  and  are  also  much  more  closely 
allied  to  the  received  text.    All  these  (AEFGHS) 
seem  to  agree  in  the  gospels,  so  fiir  as  imperfect  col- 
lations enable  us  to  ascertain,  with  the  Fathers  of  the 
fourth  century,  and  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  in 
Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  that  vicinity :  this  may  be 
called  the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  because  it 
was  most  generally  used  in  that  patriarchate,  and 
there  widely  disseminated  by  means  of  numberless 
copies.     From  it  came  the  Slavonic  Version.     The 
Syriac  Version,  as  we  have  it  in  printed  editions,  is 
not  like  any  of  these  recensions;  but  neither  is  it 
altogether  unlike  any.    In  many  of  its  readings,  it 
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Mgttes  with  the  Alexandrine,  in  more  with  theWestcrn, 

and  in  some  with  the  Constantinopolitan ;  yet  at  the 

same  time  it  rejects  most  of  those  which  found  their 

waj  into  this  recension  in  later  ages.    It  seems,  there- 

fi»e,  to  have  been  at  different  periods  again  and  again 

iCTeed,  according  to   Greek  MSS.  evidently  differ- 

esL    In  addition  to  MSS.  which  exhibit  one  of  these 

acdent  recensions,  some  contain  a  text  compiled 

from  the  readings  of  two  or  three.    This  is  probably 

the  case  also  with  the  Ethiopic,  Armenian,  Sahidic, 

and  Jerusalem -Syriac  Versions. 

3.  That  the  observations  already  made  may  be 
the  more  useful  in  assisting  the  reader  to  form  an 
estimate  of  readings,  either  belonging  to  one  recen- 
son  or  common  to  more,  the  author  lays  down  a  few 
premonitions. 

(1 )  It  is  necessary  for  a  critic  to  be  well  acquainted 
with  the  characteristics  of  a  recension,  with  whatever 
malLes  it  more  or  less  valuable.  The  Alexandrine 
acts  the  gianunarian ;  the  Western,  the  expositor, 
and  by  no  means  unfrequently  without  success. 

(2)  No  recension  is  to  be  found  unaltered,  in  any 
MS.  now  extant.  The  causes  of  this  are  briefly  but 
clearij  stated.  Yet  errors  in  one  MS.  are  not  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  whole  recension. 

(3)  It  is  of  great  importance  to  discover  the  primi- 
tive reading  of  each  recension.  This  is  to  be  done 
bj  comparing  all  the  MSS.,  Fathers,  and  Versions, 
c<f  the  same  recension,  and  by  selecting  from  among 
their  readings  that  which  is  most  strongly  recom- 
mended,  both  by  testimonies  of  higher  antiquity,  and 
by  internal  marks  of  goodness. 

(4)  Before  the  genuineness  of  one  reading  among 
many  caa  be  determined,  we  must  examine  to  what 
recension  any  one  is  to  be  referred.  The  inquiry  is 
not,  how  many  MSS.,  now  existing,  agree  in  any 
reading ;  for  aU  the  testimonies  of  the  same  recen- 
sion are  to  be  regarded  as  one,  and  therefore  two  or 
three  MSS.  may  be  of  as  much  weight  as  a  hundred 
others,  because  some  recensions  are  preserved  in 
a  few  only,  others  in  a  great  number.  Greek  MSS. 
are  but  seldom  written  in  tlie  western  provinces 
after  the  fourth  century,  and  in  Egypt  after  the  sixth ; 
bet  in  the  patriarchate  of  Constantinople,  the  Greek 
monks  were  indefatigable  in  multiplying  copies  of 
the  New  Testament  until  the  fifteenth. 

(5)  If  all  the  old  recensions  originally  agreed  in 
any  reading,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  true  one,  even  if 
afterwards  another  should  have  been  introduced  into 
a  maltitude  of  more  modem  MSS. 

(0)  If  all  the  recensions  did  not  originally  agree  in 
t«e  same  reading,  that  which  has  the  support  of  the 
'j>ost  ancient  is  the  best,  unless  there  be  special  cir- 
c&2Djtances  to  the  contrary,  arising  from  the  character 
cf  the  recension. 

(7)  From  the  consent  of  the  Alexandrine  recension 
^•ih  the  Western,  it  is  concluded,  on  very  good 
^resnds,  that  a  reading  common  to  both  is  by  far 
tae  most  ancient;  and,  indeed,  if  supported  by  its 
ia»*n»al  goodness,  genuine.  If  it  be  destitute  of  this 
i^idoess,  the  want  must  be  balanced  against  the 
tt>r.ient  of  the  two  recensions. 

(8)  li  the  Alexandrine  agrees  ^iih  the  Constanti- 


nopolitan, while  the  Western  differs  from  both,  we 
are  to  examine  whether  the  reading  wliich  has  the 
sanction  of  the  Western  be  of  a  class  in  whicli  the 
errors  of  this  last  recension  are  frequent ;  and  at  the 
same  time  the  internal  marks  of  truth  or  error  must 
be  carefully  considered. 

(9)  In  the  same  way  must  we  judge  ot  readings 
in  which  the  Western  recension  agrees  with  the 
Constantinopolitan  against  the  Alexandrine. 

(10)  If  any  recension  exhibits  a  reading  varying 
from  those  of  the  others,  it  is  not  the  number  of 
individual  witnesses,  but  the  internal  marks  of  good- 
ness, on  which  the  preference  must  be  founded.  No 
matter  how  few  the  witnesses,  provided  it  can  be 
shown  that  the  reading  was  one  in  which  all  the  old 
recensions  originally  agreed,  and  there  be  no  special 
circumstances,  arising  from  the  character  of  the  re> 
ccnsions,  to  weigh  against  it. 

(11)  It  is  to  be  remarked  further,  tliat  the  Alexan- 
drine MS.  follows  one  recension  in  the  gospels,  an- 
other in  St.  Paul's  epistlesi  and  a  third  in  the  Acts  and 
Catholic  epistles.  The  Vatican,  in  the  former  part  of 
St.  Matthew,  agrees  with  the  Western ;  in  the  last 
chapters,  and  in  the  three  other  Evangelists,  with  the 
Alexandrine.  In  forming  an  opinion  on  the  consent 
of  testimonies,  the  critic  should  carefully  attend  to 
mixed  MSS.  of  this  kind. 

y.  Against  Griesbach's  classification  of  MSS., 
some  formidable  objections  were  urged  by  Mat- 
thsei,  Laurence,  and  Nolan;  and  critics  of  emi- 
nence hare  proposed  other  recensions  in  its  stead. 
It  may  be  safely  affirmed,  however,  that  no  one 
of  these  affects  the  readings  of  Griesbach,  gene- 
rally, but  only  the  proces$  of  reasoning  by  which 
they  hare  been  established.* 

VI.  It  may  be  not  unacceptable  to  notice  the 
Versions  and  Fathers  which  are  found  to  agree 
mth  the  recensions  or  editions  just  enumerated. 

!•  The  Alexandrine,  or  Eg^^tian  edition:  with 
this  agree  the  quotations  of  Origen,  and  the  Coptic 
Version. 

2.  The  Byzantine,  or  Eastern  edition :  with  this 
agree  the  greater  number  of  the  many  MSS.  written 
by  the  monks  on  Mount  Athos.  Also  the  quotations 
in  Chrysostom,  Theophylact,  Bishop  of  Bulgaria, 
and  the  Slavonic  or  Russian  Version.  The  common 
printed  text  of  the  Greek  Testament  has  generally 
the  readings  of  this  recension. 

3.  The  Occidental,  or  Western  edition,  which  was 
formerly  used  where  the  Latin  language  was  spoken, 
agrees  >vith  the  old  Itala,  the  Vulgate,  and  the  quo- 
tations in  the  Latin  Fathers. 

To  those  three,  Michaelis  has  added, 

4.  The  Edessene  edition ;  but  of  this  no  MSS.  are 
now  known. 


'*■  There  are  very  able  analyses  of  Laarence's  Remarks  on 
Oriesbach*8  Classification,  in  the  British  Critic,  vol.  i.  N.  S. ; 
in  the  Christian  Observer,  vol.  xiii  ;  and  in  the  Eclectic 
Review,  vol.  iv.  N.  S. 
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YII.  It  only  remains  to  suggest  a  few  additional 
considerations  relative  to  the  Tarions  readings  in 
the  Scriptures,  with  a  view  to  remove  any  un- 
favourable impressions  which  may  have  been 
created  in  the  minds  of  persons  not  conversant 
with  this  department  of  biblical  criticism. 

1.  It  is  sometimes  said,  remarks  a  writer 
in  the  North  American  Review,  that  he  who 
knows  nothing,  fears  nothing.  This  is  occa- 
sionally true ;  but  the  proverb  would  have  been 
more  generally  so,  had  it  been  thus :  "  he  who 
knows  nothing,  fears  every  thing."  In  innimie- 
lable  cases  we  see  this  verified ;  and  it  is  quite 
applicable  to  the  subject  of  various  readings  in 
the  Scriptures.  The  first  attempts  to  compare 
MSS.,  and  to  collect  these  readings,  were  de- 
nounced as  being  horribly  profane  and  dangerous. 
Yet  the  comparison  went  on.  Next,  it  was  ad- 
mitted to  be  right  in  respect  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment, but  very  wrong  in  regard  to  the  Old;  every 
word,  and  letter,  and  vowel-point,  and  accent  of 
which,  Buxtorf  roundly  asserted  to  be  essentially 
the  same  all  the  world  over.  More  than  eight 
hundred  thousand  various  readings,  actually  col- 
lected, have  dissipated  this  illusion,  and  taught 
how  groundless  the  ftars  of  those  were,  who  were 
altogether  inexperienced  in  the  criticism  of  the 
sacred  text.  The  re<d  theologian  is  satisfied  from 
his  own  examination,  that  the  accumulation  of 
many  thousands  of  various  readings^  obtained  at 
the  expense  of  immense  critical  labour,  does  not 
affect  a  single  sentiment  in  the  whole  Old  or 
New  Testament.  And  thus  is  criticism,  which 
some  despise  and  others  neglect,  found  to  be  one  of 
those  undecaying  columns,  by  which  the  imperish- 
able structure  of  Christian  truth  is  supported. 

2.  But  it  would  be  no  difficult  matter  to  show, 
that  the  fact  of  these  variations  in  the  text  of  the 

,  Hebrew  and  Greek  Scriptures,  as  found  in  the 
various  MSS.,  and  other  documents  classed  with 
them  by  biblical  critics,  do  really  afford  incon- 
testable arguments  in  favour  of  the  authenticity  of 
the  Bible.  No  book,  as  Michaelis  has  remarked, 
is  more  exposed  to  the  suspicion  of  wilful  cor- 
ruption thjui  the  Scripture,  for  the  very  reason, 
that  it  is  the  fountain  of  divine  knowledge ;  and 
if  in  all  the  MSS.  now  extant  we  found  a  simi- 
larity in  the  readings,  we  should  have  reason  to 
suspect  that  the  ruling  party  of  the  Christian 
church  had  endeavoured  to  annihilate  whatever 
was  inconsistent  with  its  own  tenets,  and  by  the 
means  of  violence  to  produce  a  general  uniformity 
in  the  sacred  text.  Whereas,  the  different  readings 
of  the  MSS.  in  our  possession  afford  sufficient 
proof  that  they  were  written  independently  of 
each  other,  by  persons  separated  by  distance  of 
time,  remoteness  of  place,  and  diversity  of  opinions. 


They  are  not  the  works  of  a  single  faction,  but  of 
Christians  of  all  denominations,  whether  dignified 
with  the  title  of  orthodox,  or  branded  by  the 
ruling  church  with  the  name  of  heretic;  and 
though  no  single  MS.  can  be  regarded  as  a  perfect 
copy  of  the  writings  of  the  apostles,  yet  the  truth 
lies  scattered  in  them  all,  which  it  is  the  business 
of  critics  to  select  from  the  general  mass.* 

3.  On  the  other  hand,  we  may  say,  with  the 
most  perfect  confidence,  that  the  sacred  writings 
have  not,  in  any  thing  essential,  been  obscured  or 
hurt  by  all  the  changes  which  have  passed  upon 
the  original  text     The  various  readings  have  left 
to  it  all  its  peculiar  characteristics,  as  a  work  of 
ancient  literature,  and  a  record  of  revealed  re- 
ligion.    Mistakes  will  be  most  frequently  com- 
mitted, says  Dr.  Cook,  where  the  attention  of  the 
transcriber,  or  of  those  who  revise  his  copy,  is 
most  apt  to  slumber.     As  the  inattention  will  be 
greatest  in  points  of  little  consequence,  so  it  may 
be  expected,  that  what  is  of  importance  will  ex- 
cite more  attention,  and  be  more  faithfully  trans- 
mitted.    Even  the  mistakes  into^  which  ignorant 
transcribers,  incapable  of  this  discrimination,  fall, 
are  limited  by  the  circumstances  that  are  known 
to  give  rise  to  them,  and,  in  general,  might  be 
expected  either  to  indicate  themselves,  or  to  be 
discovered  by  collating  different  MSS. ;  while  the 
more  serious  injury  wliich  might  arise  to  the  text 
from  the  inadvertent  or  ill-judged  intrusion  of 
explanatory  readings  from  the  margin,  or  from  the 
designed  corruption  of  it  to  serve  a  purpose,  is 
naturally  either  prevented  or  corrected,  by  the 
mutual  jealousy  and  vigilance  of  contending  sects. 
And  such,  from  the  most  thorough  examination  of 
th^  different  channels  of  evidence  that  has  yet 
been  made,  appears  to  be  the  state  in  which  the 
text  of  the  New  Testament  has  been  preserved. 
The  various  readings  have  never  yet  been  found 
to  go  beyond  the  limits  thus  fixed  to  error.     The 
greatest    nimiber  is  in  letters  or  words    which 
make  no  alteration  upon  the  sense ;  and  where 
the  sense  is  affected,  it  is  generally  in  points  of  no 
consequence  to  any  religious  truth.     As  the  in- 
quiry concerning  the   writers  of  the   Scriptun^s 
leaves  no  good  reason  for  doubting  that  the  dif- 
ferent books  were  written  by  the  persons  to  whom 
they  are  attributed,  so  the  inquiry  concerning  the 
uncorrupted  state  of  the  text  affords  every  reason- 
able security,  that  in  all  essential  points  it  remains 
at  this  day  as  it  was  at  first  given  to  the  world. 
There  is  not  a  MS.  yet  discovered  so  incorrectly 
written,  that  does  not  bear  testimony  to  this  ita 
escape  from  every  vitiation,  by  which  its  value,  as 
a  treasury  of  religious  truth,  could  be  impaired : 


*  Michaetifl*  Introduct.  cb«p.  vi.,  lect  5. 
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nor  does  it  appear  that  all  the  attention  which, 
since  the  reyival  of  learning,  has  heen  paid  to 
this  sabject,  goes  fiirther  than  to  place  the  ctI- 
dence  of  the  fact  in  its  proper  light,  and  to  con- 
tiibnte  towards  presenring  and  illustrating  that 
evidence,  for  the  henefit  of  future  ages.  For 
ahiioagh  the  printed  text  cannot  he  justly  con- 
sdered  as  haying  attained,  either  hefore  or  since 
the  labours  of  mcnlem  critics,  the  highest  point  of 
renoTated  integrity  to  which  it  may  he  brought, 
bj  die  most  extensiye  collation  and  judicious 
sdectioD  of  readings,  from  MSS.,  Versions,  and 
quotations ;  and  although  a  beautiful  field  of  bib- 
lical criticism  is  thus  left  open  for  further  research; 
jet,  upon  satisfactory  grounds,  it  may  be  safely 
aserted,  diat  this  possible  progress,  in  its  gram- 
matical accuracy,  as  it  has  not  hitherto  brought, 
gires  no  promise  of  bringing,  any  accession  to  the 
infimnation  contained  in  the  Scriptures,  and 
threatens  no  change  upon  their  statement  of  any 
important  &ct,  sentiment,  or  doctrine.* 

SECTION  VI. 

THE  ENGLISH   BIBLE. 


EariyEa«liBhyenioiis--''TheAuthoriMd  VersMo''— Critical 
Valw  of  the  "  AaChonied  VeriHm"— Imperiectioiis  in  this 
Vt 


1.  Although  aacred  criticism  has  immediately 
to  do  with  the  Scriptures  in  their  original  lan- 
guages, it  is  also,  though  more  remotely,  conversant 
with  Venions,  or  translations  of  the  sacred  text 
into  other  languages.  It  would  be  incompatible 
vith  the  nature  of  the  present  work,  to  attempt  a 
critical  reriew  of  the  character  of  the  principal 
translations  of  ancient  and  modem  times ;  but  it 
woold  be  justly  deemed  defectire,  if  it  did  not 
conprise  some  bibliographical  and  critical  account 
of  the  English  Version. 

1.  The  chaiacter  of  the  English  Bible  is  not  a 
iB3tter  of  idle  cariosity,  or  of  curious  and  unpro- 
fitable speculation.  Every  translation  is,  properly 
speaking,  an  interpretation  of  the  original  text ; 
^  it  is  surely  of  the  very  first  importance  to 
*Kotain  how  fiv  that  translation,  which  is  in  daily 
aod  OHistant  use  by  millions  of  those  to  whom  the 
*'»d  of  promise  is  addressed,  and  upcm  which 
^J  are  exclnsively  dependant  for  ascertaining 
''the  mind  of  the  Spirit,"  is  really  a  faithful  and 
^^t  representation  of  the  sense  of  the  sacred 
inters.  This  section  will  be  devoted  to  a  dis- 
••"Bon  of  those  topics  involved  in  this  inquiry. 


*^  C4Mk*s  Inqabr  into  the  Booka  of  the  New  Tettament, 
^  Tn  wd  6 ;  and  as  a  further  diiciimioD  of  the  priDdpIea 
^*  wirich  mdmsB  may  be  estimated,  tlie  siitli  chapter  of 
r«t  III.  aT  Eraesti's  lostitiitea  may  be  inferred  to. 


2.  It  is  in  some  degree  uncertain  at  what  period 
the  Scriptures  were  originally  translated  into  the 
languages  spoken  in  the  British  Islands.  Early  in 
the  Saxon  times  we  know  that  they  were  read  in 
the  vernacular  tongue,  through  the  translations  of 
Adhelm,  bishop  of  Sherborne  (A.  D.  706), 
Egbert,  bishop  of  lindisfem  (A.  D.  720),  the 
venerable  Bede  (a  few  years  subsequentiy),  S^ng 
Alfred  (nearly  two  hundred  years  later),  and  El- 
fiic,  archbishop  of  Canterbury  (A.  D.  995).  There 
were,  in  addition  to  these  translations,  various  * 
glosses  or  commentaries  upon  detached  portions 
of  the  Scriptures,  in  tiie  vernacular  tongue,  and 
intended  for  common  use. 

3.  About  1390,  Wycliffe  completed  his  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible,  which  was  very  widely  circu- 
lated, notwithstanding  that  copies  had  to  be 
made  by  the  tedious  and  expensive  process  of 
writing. 

4.  The  favour  in  which  this  Version  was  held 
excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Romish  clergy,  who 
made  various  ineffectual  attempts  to  suppress  it 
In  1408,  Arundel,  archbishop  of  York,  ordained 
in  convocation,  that  no  book  or  treatise  composed 
by  John  Wycliffe,  or  by  any  other  in  his  time,  or 
hereafter  to  be  composed,  should  be  read  by  any 
one,  unless  approved  by  tiie  Universities,  or,"  &c., 
''under  pain  of  being  punished  as  a  sower  of  schism, 
and  a  favourer  of  heresy."  This  intolerant  decree 
was  followed  by  another,  more  severe  in  its  prohi- 
bitions : — ^^  That  no  one  should,  by  his  own  au- 
thority, translate  any  text  of  Holy  Scripture  into 
English,  or  any  other  tongue,  by  way  of  book, 
libel,  or  treatise;  and  that  no  one  should  read 
any  such  book,  libel,  or  treatise,  now  lately  set 
forth  in  the  time  of  John  Wycliffe,  or  since,  or 
hereafter  to  be  composed,  under  pain  of  the  greater 
excommunication,  until  the  said  translation  should 
be  approved  by  the  diocesan  of  the  place,  or,  if 
occasion  reqiure,  by  a  provincial  council."  He 
who  disobeyed  this  Order  was  to  be  treated  and 
pimished  as  a  fevourer  of  error  and  heresy. 

5.  The  rigour  of  this  decree  was,  however,  in- 
adequate wholly  to  repress  that  desire  to  read  the 
sacred  volume,  which  its  circulation  had  created ; 
and  many  persons  were  burnt  for  contumacy  in 
reading  out  of  Wycliffe's  translation.  In  1415,  a 
law  was  passed,  making  it  treason  to  read  any  of 
Wycliffe's  books.  All  who  were  found  guilty  of 
so  doing  were  to  "forfeit  land,  cattie,  body,  life, 
and  goods,  from  their  heirs  for  ever,  and  so  be 
condemned  for  heretics  to  Grod,  enemies  to  the 
crown,  and  most  arrant  traitors  to  the  land." 

6.  It  may  readily  be  supposed,  that  if  these 
rigorous  and  cruel  measures  did  not  wholly  sup- 
press the  reading  of  Wycliffe's  Version  in  private, 
they  at  least  prevented  any  addition  being  mads 
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to  the    translations    of   the    Scriptures    already 
extant. 

7-  There  is  no  douht  that  Wyclifle  made  his 
translation  from  the  Latin  Vulgate,  and  not  from 
the  originals;  its  authority,  therefore,  is  not  of 
the  highest  kind. 

8.  The  Old  Testament  of  WycliflFe's  Version  has 
neyer  yet  been  published.  His  New  Testament 
has  passed  through  two  editions.  The  first  was 
printed  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Rer. 
John  Lewis,  in  1731,  the  second  was  edited  by 
the  Rev.  H.  H.  Baber,  A.  M.,  in  1810. 

9.  The  progress  of  the  Reformation  in  Germany 
and  England  removed  some  of  the  impediments, 
at  least  for  a  time,  that  the  Romanists  had  inter- 
posed in  the  way  of  biblical  translations ;  and  in 
1526,  the  first  edition  of  Tindal's  translation  of 
the  New  Testament  was  published  at  Antwerp. 
Its  publication  revived  the  fears  and  hatred  of  the 
Romish  priests,  and  Bishop  Tonstal  was  so  intent 
upon  its  suppression,  that  he  bought  up  all  the 
copies  that  could  be  found,  and  committed  them 
to  the  "flames  at  Paul's  Cross.  Only  one  copy  of 
this  impression  is  known  to  be  extant.  It  is  very 
minutely  described  by  Mr.  Beloe,  in  his  Anec- 
dotes of  Literature,  to  which  the  curious  reader 
is  referred.* 

10.  The  zeal  of  the  Bishop  in  this  case  out- 
ran his  discretion ;  for  the  means  he  employed  to 

•  suppress  the  translation  of  Tindal  materially  pro- 
moted the  object  which  its  author  had  in  view 
when  he  undertook  it.  The  first  edition,  thus 
purchased  up  and  destroyed,  was  veiy  imperfectly 
executed;  but  the  money  expended  by  Bishop 
Tonstal  in  purchasing  it  up,  enabled  Tindal  to 
publish  a  more  correct  and  better  printed  edition, 
three  or  four  years  afterwards.  In  1530,  this 
edition  made  its  appearance,  but,  like  its  prede- 
cessor, it  was,  to  a  great  extent,  purchased  and 
destroyed  by  the  Romanists.  Nothing  daunted, 
however,  Tindal  completed  a  third  edition,  as  also 
translations  of  the  Pentateuch  and  the  book  of 
Jonah ;  shortly  after  which  he  was  seized  in 
Flanders,  strangled,  and  had  his  body  reduced  to 
ashes,  A.  D.  1536. 

11.  Various  means  were  employed  to  stay  the 
progress  of  Scripture  reading  and  translation; 
but  the  work  which  Tindal  had  so  nobly  com- 
menced went  forward,  and  in  1535,  Miles  Cover- 
dale,  who  had  been  one  of  Tindal's  coadjutors, 
completed  a  translation  of  the  entire  Bible.  It 
was  published  in  a  folio  volume,  and  dedicated  to 
Henry  VIII.  in  a  spirited  Litroduction,  in  which 
the  author  reproaches  the   self-willed  and  fiery 

♦  Vol.  ni.  pp.  62—67.  cited  in  Carpenter'a  *' Goide  to  the 
Pmctical  Readiog  of  the  Bible,*^  pp.  7—10.    Holdsworth  and 

hull,  1830. 


monarch  for  having  suffered  his  bishops  to  ^bume 
God  s  word,  the  root  of  faith,  and  to  persecute  the 
lovers  and  ministers  of  it." 

12.  For  this  translation,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  Tindal's,  as  fax  onwards  as  the  Second  Book 
of  Chronicles  inclusive,  the  royal  patronage  was 
obtained  during  the  same  year  in  which  Tindal 
died  (A.  D.  1536).  The  Lord  Cromwell  and 
Archbishop  Cranmer  prevailed  upon  the  King  to 
issue  an  order,  that  ^^  A  book  of  the  whole  Bible 
should  be  provided  and  laid  in  the  choir  of  every 
church,  for  every  man  that  would  to  look  and  read 
therein.** 

13.  The  hand  of  persecution  having  been  thus 
paralyzed,  those  inspired  with  a  love  of  Scripture 
knowledge,  and  animated  with  a  zeal  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  Gospel,  took  advantage  of  the 
times,  and  various  editions  of  the  Bible  followed 
each  other  in  rapid  succession.  John  Rogers,  who 
subsequently  became  the  first  martyr  in  the  reign 
of  the  sanguinary  Mary,  published,  under  Uie  as- 
sumed name  of  Thomas  Matthewes,  an  edition  of 
the  Bible  in  1537*  In  the  following  year,  Johau 
Hallybushe  printed  the  New  Testament  in  Latin 
and  English ;  and  in  1540,  the  whole  Bible  was 
reprinted  by  Ghrafton  and  Whitchurch,  with  a  pre- 
face written  by  Archbishop  Cranmer,  whence  it 
was  called  Cranmer  s  Bible,  After  having  been 
ordered  by  Henry  VIII.  to  be  set  out  and  read  in 
every  parish  church,  this  capricious  prince,  within 
two  years  afterwards,  prohibited  its  use.  In  1550, 
it  received  the  royal  favour  of  Edward  VI.,  but 
subsequently  shared  the  fate  of  the  religion  it  was 
intended  to  elucidate.  During  the  reign  of  this 
prince  several  of  these  early  editions  of  the  Scrip- 
tures were  reprinted,  but  no  new  translation  was 
undertaken. 

14.  The  persecution  of  the  Protestants  that  took 
place  in  Maiy^s  reign  having  compelled  Bishop 
Coverdale,  amongst  others,  to  quit  England,  he 
took  up  his  residence  in  Geneva,  and  there  pub- 
lished a  revised  edition  of  the  Bible  with  notes. 
Of  the  Geneva  Bible  the  New  Testament  appeared 
in  1557)  and  the  entire  Scriptures  in  1560.  Eight 
years  subsequently  (1568),  an  edition  of  the  Bible, 
revised  by  a  number  of  learned  men,  several  of 
whom  were  bishops,  presided  over  by  Archbishop 
Parker,  was  published.  From  the  official  charac- 
ters of  those  under  whose  superintendence  it  was 
prepared,  this  edition  was  called  ''The  Bishops' 
Bible." 

15.  We  have  now  enumerated  the  principal 
editions  of  the  sacred  %vritings  that  preceded  the 
"Authorised"  English  Version  now  in  conunou 
use.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  these 
were  so  many  new  and  independent  translations. 
They   wore,   in  fact,  only  so  many  revisions  of 
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Tuidal  and  Coyeidale's  Version,  with  occasional 
insertions  of  the  additions  found  in  the  Latin 
Tdgate,  or  in  the  Septuagint  Version.  The  Ge- 
seTa  Bible  purports  to  be  a  new  translation  from 
the  originals ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  its 
basis  was  the  previous  translation,  and  that  it  was 
ocIt  ~  conferred  diligently  with  the  Greek,"  as  the 
eJ::-ir,  in  one  place,  inadvertently  admits. 

Iti  To  the  general  accuracy  and  excellence 
cf  Tyndal  and  CoTeidale's  translation,  all  compe- 
tent judges  have  borne  the  highest  testimony. 
*  The  violent  opposition  it  met  with,"  says  Geddes, 
a  Roman  Catholic  and  a  stem  critic,  ''seems  to  have 
an>t>n  more  from  the  injurious  reflections  contained 
in  the  prologues  and  notes  on  the  then  established 
religion,  than  from  any  capital  defects  in  the  Ver- 
5<i(>n  itself.  It  was  far  from  being  a  perfect  trans- 
lation, it  is  true ;  but  it  was  the  first  of  the  kind, 
and  few  first  translations  will,  I  think,  be  found 
preffTable  to  it.  It  is  astonishing  how  little  ob- 
solete the  language  is  even  at  this  day;  and  in 
point  of  perspicuity,  a  noble  simplicity,  propriety 
^4  idiom,  and  purity  of  style,  no  English  Version 
has  jet  surpassed  it.  The  criticisms  of  those  who 
wrote  against  it  are  generally  too  severe,  often 
tortious,  and  sometimes  evidently  unjust." 

II.  From  the  time  at  which  the  Bishops'  Bible 
appeared,  A.  D.,  1568,  no  translation  or  revision 
c»f  the  Scriptures  of  any  importance  seems  to  have 
l«?en  undertaken,  till  1604.  At  this  period  James 
I.  took  measures  to  procure  the  present  '^Author- 
h^  Version.  He  nominated  fifty-four  learned 
men,  chiefly  Professors  and  Divines  firom  the 
univenities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  whom  he 
chmged  with  the  task  of  "  re-translating,  revising, 
<7  correcting  preceding  Versions,  so  as  to  produce 
as  perfect  a  translation  as  possible."  Of  the  fifty- 
four,  however,  only  forty-seven  actually  engaged 
in  the  work,  the  others  having  died  or  declined 
the  undertaking;  or,  as  some  think,  they  were 
sippointed  to  be  overseers  of  the  rest 

1.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  controversy 
OQ  the  question,  whether  this  edition  of  the  Bible 
^ould  be  considered  as  a  new  and  independent 
tr<insiation,  or  as  only  a  revision  of  those  Versions 
iiv  which  it  was  preceded.  l£  the  directions  given 
Hy  the  King  to  those  persons  charged  with  the 
VTrk  may  be  deemed  conclusive  evidence  on  the 
^iject,  the  question  will  be  speedily  settled. 
They  were  as  follow : — 

(1)  *'The  ordinary  Bible  read  in  the  church,  com- 
fetcly  called  the  Bishops'  Bible,  to  be  followed,  and 
fe  Bide  altered  as  the  original  will  permit.  (2)  The 
=aaes  of  the  prophets  and  the  holy  writers,  with  the 
•/.i^oT  names  in  the  text,  to  be  retained  as  near  as 
taj  be,  according  as  they  are  vulgarly  used.  (3) 
TU  old  ecclesiastical  words  to  be  kept ;  viz.,  as  the 


word  Church  not  to  be  translated  Congregation,  &c. 
(4)  When  any  word  hath  divers  significations,  that 
to  be  kept  which  hath  been  most  commonly  used  by 
the  most  eminent  Fathers,  being  agreeable  to  the  pro- 
priety of  the  place  and  the  analogy  of  faith.  (5) 
The  division  of  the  chapters  to  be  altered  either  not 
at  all  or  as  little  as  may  be,  if  necessity  so  require  it. 
(6)  No  maiginal  notes  at  all  to  be  affixed,  but  only 
for  the  explanation  of  the  Hebrew  or  Greek  words, 
which  cannot,  without  some  circumlocution,  so  briefly 
and  fitly  be  expressed  in  the  text.  (7)  Such  quotations 
of  places  to  be  marginally  set  down  as  shall  serve  for 
the  fit  reference  of  one  Scripture  to  another.  (8) 
Every  particular  man  of  each  company  to  take  the 
same  chapter  or  chapters ;  and,  having  translated  or 
amended  them  severally  by  himself  when  he  thinks 
good,  all  to  meet  together,  confer  what  they  liave 
done,  and  agree  for  their  part  what  shall  stand. 
(9)  If  any  one  company  hath  dispatched,  any  one 
book  in  this  manner,  they  shall  send  it  to  the  rest>  to 
be  considered  of  seriously  and  judiciously ;  for  His 
Majesty  is  very  careful  in  this  point.  (10)  If  any  one 
company,  upon  the  review  of  the  book  so  sent,  shall 
doubt  or  differ  upon  any  places,  to  send  them  word 
thereof,  note  the  places,  and  tlierewithal  send  their 
reasons ;  to  which  if  they  consent  not,  the  difference 
to  be  compounded  at  the  genend  meeting,  wliich  is 
to  be  of  the  chief  persons  of  each  company,  at  the 
end  of  the  work.  (11)  When  any  place  of  special 
obscurity  is  doubted  of,  letters  to  be  directed  by 
authority,  to  send  to  any  learned  in  the  land  for  his 
judgment  in  such  a  place.  (12)  Letters  to  bo  sent 
from  every  bishop  to  the  rest  of  his  clergy,  admon- 
ishing them  of  this  translation  in  hand  ;  and  to  move 
and  charge  as  many  as,  being  skilful  in  the  tongues, 
have  taken  pains  in  that  kind,  to  send  his  particular 
observations  to  the  company,  either  at  Westminster, 
Cambridge,  or  Oxford.  (13)  The  directors  Jh  each 
company  to  be  the  deans  of  Westminster  and  Chester 
for  that  place ;  and  the  King's  professors  in  Hebrew 
and  Greek  in  each  University.  (14)  These  transla- 
tions to  be  used  when  they  agree  better  with  the  text 
than  the  Bishops'  Bible  itself;  viz.,  Tindal's,  Mat^ 
thewes',  Coverdale's,  Whitchurch's,  Geneva.  (16)  Be- 
sides the  said  directors  before  mentioned,  three  or 
four  of  the  most  ancient  and  grave  divines  in  either 
of  the  Universities,  not  employed  in  translating,  to  be 
assigned  by  the  Vice  Chancellor,  upon  conference  with 
the  rest  of  the  heads,  to  be  overseers  of  the  transla- 
tions, as  well  Hebrew  as  Greek,  for  the  better  obser- 
vation of  the  fourth  rule,  above  specified."  * 

2.  Such  were  the  directions  given  by  James  I. 
to  those  whom  he  engaged  in  this  grave  under- 
taking ;  and  it  is  evident  firom  the  "  Translators' 
preface  to  the  reader,"  in  which  they  speak  of 
"  building  upon  their  foundation  that  went  before," 
of  "  endeavouring  to  make  that  better  which  they 
left  so  good ;"  and — ^more  conclusive  still — in  which 
they  aver  "  we  never  thought  firom  the  beginning 
that  we  should  need  to  make  a  new  translation. 


*  Fuller's  Church  History,  Book  x.  pp.  46,  47. 
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nor  jet  to  make  of  a  bad  one  a  good  one 

but  to  make  a  good  one  better^  or  out  of  many  good 
onesy  one  principal  good  one,  not  justly  to  be  ex- 
cepted against;  that  hath  been  our  endeavour, 
that  our  mark :" — ^it  is  evident,  from  these  ex- 
pressions, that,  although  the  translators  of  James 
did,  with  great  care  and  diligence,  consult  and 
compare  with  the  antecedent  English  Versions  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek  texts  of  both  Testaments,  thej 
did  not,  properly  speaking,  execute  a  new  trans- 
lation. It  is  equally  obvious,  however,  from  these 
passages,  as  well  as  frt>m  the  text  itself,  that  the 
Version  they  completed  was  neitiier  a  servile  copy 
of  any  previous  Version,  nor  "  a  compilation  of 
second-hand  translations."  That  they  were  laid 
under  some  restrictions  cannot  be  denied,  nor  that 
their  undertaking  has  sometimes  suffered  frx)m 
them;  but  the  nature  and  number  of  these  are 
equally  insignificant 

III.  The  critical  value  of  the  authorised  English 
Version  of  the  Scriptures  is  a  question  of  very  grave 
importance,  especially  to  those  to  whom  this  edi- 
tion of  the  Bible  is  alone  accessible.  There  has 
been  some  controversy  as  to  the  competency  of 
James's  translators  to  discharge  the  trust  reposed  in 
them;  some  writers  having  gone  so  ^  as  to  assert 
that  there  was  not  amongst  them  a  single  Hebrew 
scholar,  the  Hebrew  language  having  been,  in  the 
reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.,  most  shamefully 
neglected  in  our  universities.*  Nothing,  how- 
ever, can  be  farther  from  the  truth  than  both  of 
these  statements. 

1.  In  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  the  Oriental  lan- 
guages were  amongst  the  ordinary  philological 
studies  at  the  two  universities;  and  Fulke  in  par- 
ticular speaks  of  many  youths  at  Cambridge,  in 
1583,  who  were  intimate  with  Hebrew  and  Chal- 
dee.t  In  the  public  schools  emulation  in  these 
studies  was  excited,  as  is  exemplified  in  a  notice 
of  examinations  at  Merchant  Tailors'  school,  in 
1572,  where  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  "  tried  the 
scholars  in  the  Hebrew  Psalter."  Among  these 
scholars  was  the  fiunous  linguist.  Dr.  Lancelot  An- 
drewes,  who  aflerwards  stood  at  tiie  head  of  the 
list  of  James's  translators.  Of  his  associates  we 
need  only  enumerate  Dr.  Adrian  Saravia,  who 
was  a  profound  scholar,  and  tutor  to  the  celebrated 
Oriental  critic,  Nicholas  Fuller;  Dr.  R.  Clarke, 
who  thoroughly  understood  the  Hebrew,  GJreek, 
and  Latin  languages ;  Dr.  Sayfield,  to  whose  He- 
brew criticisms  the  learned  and  acute  Oataker 
often  refers  with  confidence,  and  whose  skill  in  the 
Hebrew  tongue  Minsheu  sought  and  acknowledged, 
when  he  published  his  valuable   "  Guide  into 


*  BeUamy's  Protpectoa  of  a  New  Translatioo,  Sec. 
j-  Defence  of  Translations,  p.  340. 


Tongues ;"  the  profound  Orientalist,  Mr.  W.  Bed- 
well,  tutor  to  the  eminent  Dr.  Pocock ;  Dr.  John 
Rainolds,  whose  memory  was  so  extraordinary  that 
''  he  could  readily  turn  to  all  material  passages  in 
every  volume,  leaf,  page,  or  paragraph,  of  the 
multitude  of  books  he  had  read,"  and  who  ^'  was 
most  prodigiously  seen  in  all  kinds  of  learning, 
and  most  excellent  in  all  tongues ;"  Drs.  Holland, 
Kilby,  Miles  Smith,  and  Richard  Brett,  who  have 
each  left  in  their  published  works  undoubted  proofs 
of  their  critical  skill  in  the  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Syriac, 
Arabic,  Ethiopic,  Greek,  and  Latin  tongues;  closing 
with  Dr.  John  Bois,  ^'  that  eminent  light  of  learn- 
ing," who,  at  ^y%  years  of  age,  had  read  the  entire 
Bible,  and  before  he  was  six,  "  could  write  Hebrew 
in  an  elegant  hand,  and  who  for  ten  years  was 
chief  Greek  lecturer  in  his  college,  besides  reading 
lectures  in  Greek  at  four  in  the  morning  in  bis 
own  chamber ;"  and  Sir  Henry  Saville,  the  cele- 
brated editor  of  Cfarysostom's  works,  in  Greek,  in 
eight  folio  volumes,  and  founder  of  the  professor- 
ships of  astronomy  and  geometry  at  Oxford.  These 
were  the  qualifications  of  a  few  of  James's  transla- 
tors, and  it  is  but  fair  to  presume  that  their  asso- 
ciates could  not  have  been  vastiy  inferior  to  them 
in  ancient  learning  and  general  knowledge. 

2.  But  upon  this  question  we  are  not  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  inferring  the  adequacy  and 
excellence  of  the  work  from  the  qualifications  of 
its  conductors.  Its  character  and  quality  are 
matters  of  feet,  and  therefore  capable  of  exami- 
nation and  proof.  Let  us,  tiien,  glance  at  some  of 
the  testimonies  that  have  been  borne  to  these,  by 
witnesses  of  unexceptionable  character  and  com- 
petence. 

3.  In  1652  (that  is,  forty  years  after  the  publi- 
cation of  the  authorised  Version,  published  in 
1611),  an  order  was  made  in  the  parliament,  that 
a  bill  should  be  brought  in  for  a  new  translation 
of  the  Bible  into  English.  The  project,  however, 
slumbered  for  four  years,  till  Bidiop  Walton  had 
nearly  completed  the  publication  of  his  splendid 
Polyglott,  when  the  grand  committee  for  religion 
passed  the  following  order : — 

**  That  it  be  referred  to  a  sub-committee  to  send 
for,  and  advise  with,  Dr.  Walton,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
CasUe  (Castell),  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Poulk,  Dr.  Cudworth, 
and  such  others  as  they  shall  think  fit,  and  to  con- 
sider of  the  translations  and  impressions  of  the  Bible, 
and  to  offer  their  opinions  therein  to  this  committee." 

In  piu^uance  of  this  order,  the  sub-committee, 
which  was  composed  of  some  of  the  most  learned 
men  of  the  time,  often  met,  and  consulted  with 
others  of  great  attainments  in  the  Oriental  tongues. 
In  these  conferences  were  made  "  divers  excellent 
and  learned  observations  of  some  mistakes  in  the 
translations  of  the  Bible  into  English ;  which  yet 
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iras  agreed  to  be  ^  beti  of  any  transioHan  in  the 
itorULT  Such  is  the  narrative  of  the  lord  com- 
missioner Whitlock,  who  had  the  care  of  the 
bnsinesSy  and  who  took  great  pains  in  the  design, 
^ch  became  fruitless  by  the  dissolution  of  the 
pirliament.  Johnson,  in  his  account  of  the  English 
mnslations,  relates,  that  the  committee  and  their 
kamed  associates  '^  pretended  to  discover  some 
mistakes  in  the  last  English  translation,  which  jet 
they  allowed  was  the  heti  extanir  This  judgment, 
which  was  confirmed  by  Walton,  personally,  in 
the  prol^omena  to  his  Polyglott,  was  delivered  at 
a  time  when  the  nation,  as  this  profound  scholar 
himself  has  told  us,  ""  had  more  men  of  eminent 
ikill  in  languages  than  ever  heretofore." 

4.  These  testimonies,  however,  only  refer  to 
the  comparaiifDe  excellence  of  the  English  Vulgate; 
tomeihing  more  positive  and  unqualified  wUl  add 
to  their  value.  We  select  the  following  out  of 
many  entitled  to  equal  weight : — 

(1)  Bishop  Walton,  in  the  Defence  of  his 
Polyglott  Bible  (p.  5),  says  that  this  translation 
**  may  justly  contend  with  any  now  extant  in  any 
other  language  in  Europe." 

(2)  Dr.  Creddes,  whose  profound  and  various 
learning,  and  extensive  acquaintance  with  biblical 
literature,  «ititle  his  judgment  to  great  respect, 
while  his  peculiar  theological  opinions  render  his 
testimony  the  more  independent,  and  therefore 
Suable,  thus  speaks  of  the  authorised  Version : 

^  Tlie  means  and  the  method  employed  to  produce 
this  translation  promised  something  extremely  satis- 
&etory;  and  great  expectations  were  formed  from 
the  united  abilities  of  so  many  learned  men,  selected 
&r  the  purpose,  and  excited  to  emulation  by  the 
encoaragement  of  a  munificent  prince,  who  had  de- 
clared himself  the  patron  of  the  work.  Accordingly, 
the  highest  eulogiums  have  been  made  on  it,  both  by 
oar  own  writers  and  by  foreigners ;  and,  indeed,  if 
accuracy,  fidelity,  and  the  strictest  attention  to  the 
letter  of  the  text,  be  supposed  to  constitute  the 
qualities  of  an  excellent  Version,  this,  of  all  Versions, 
must  in  general  be  accounted  the  most  excellent. 
Etcit  sentence,  every  word,  every  syllable,  every 
letter  and  point,  seem  to  have  been  weighed  with  the 
nicest  exactitude,  and  expressed,  either  in  the  text 
or  margin,  with  the  greatest  precision.  Pagninus 
himself  is  hardly  more  literal ;  and  it  was  well  re- 
marked by  Robertson,  above  a  hundred  years  ago, 
that  it  may  serve  for  a  Lexicon  of  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage, as  well  as  for  a  translation."* 

(3)  Dr.  Adam  Clarke's  testimony  is  highly 
valuable.  After  having  himself  translated  every 
woid  from  the  originals,  which  he  made  his  con- 
stant study  for  more  than  half  a  century,  and 
diligently  collated  the  common  printed  text  of  the 


*  Pluipediii  of  a  New  TraoafaitioDi  p.  93. 


English  Bible  with  all  the  MSS.  and  collections 
from  MSS.  to  which  he  could  obtain  access,  he 
thus  speaks  of  this  Version  : — 

"  Those  who  have  compared  most  of  the  European 
translations  with  the  original,  have  not  scrupled  to 
say,  that  the  English  translation  of  the  Bible,  made 
under  the  direction  of  King  James  I.,  is  the  most 
accurate  and  faithful  of  the  whole.  Nor  is  this  its 
only  praise;  the  translators  have  seized  the  very 
spirit  and  soul  of  the  original,  and  expressed  this 

almost  every  where  with  pathos  and  energy The 

ori',inal,  from  which  it  was  taken,  is  alone  superior 
to  the  Bible  which  was  translated  by  the  authority 
of  King  James.  This  is  an  opinion  in  which  my 
heart,  my  judgment,  and  my  conscience  coincide.''t 

(4)  Dr.  Doddridge  says : — 

"  On  a  diligent  comparison  of  our  translation  with 
the  original,  we  find  that  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  I  might  also  add  that  of  the  Old,  in  the  main 
faithful  and  judicious.  You  know,  indeed,  that  we 
do  not  scruple,  on  some  occasions,  to  animadvert 
upon  it ;  but  you  also  know,  that  these  remarks 
affect  not  the  fundamentals  of  religion,  and  seldom 
reach  any  farther  than  the  beauty  of  a  figure,  or,  at 
most,  the  connexion  of  an  aigument."| 

(5)  The  late  Rev.  William  Orme,  whose  judg- 
ment was  as  sound  as  his  learning  was  solid, 
speaks  of  the  English  Version  in  the  following 
terms: — 

**  Like  every  thing  human,  it  is  no  doubt  imper- 
fect ;  but,  as  a  translation  of  the  Bible,  it  has  few 
rivals,  and,  as  a  whole,  no  superior.  It  is  in  general 
faithful,  simple,  and  perspicuous.  It  has  seized  the 
spirit  and  copied  the  manner  of  the  divine  originals. 
It  seldom  descends  to  meanness  or  vulgarity;  but 
often  rises  to  elegance  and  sublimity.  It  is  level  to 
the  understanding  of  the  cottager,  and  fit  to  meet 
the  eye  of  the  critic,  the  poet,  and  the  philosopher." || 

5.  Such,  according  to  the  most  competent  and 
independent  judges,  is  the  general  excellence-^ 
the  fidelity  and  high  literary  qualities,  of  the 
English  Vulgate.  The  testimony  to  this  im- 
portant fact  cannot  but  be  gratifying  to  those 
whose  daily  companion  it  is,  and  who  constantly 
study  its  pages  for  religious  instruction  and 
comfort 

IV.  We  should  not  be  dealing  fidrly  with  our 
subject,  however,  did  we  confine  ourselves  to  an  ex- 
hibition of  the  higher  and  more. excellent  qualities 
of  the  English  Bible,  and  put  out  of  sight,  or  pass 
over  in  silence,  the  defects  or  other  imperfections 
by  which  it  is  characterized.  Our  object  is  to 
give  a  faithful  impression  of  its  critical  character 
and  value,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  an  unre- 
served examination  and  statement  of  the  fikults 

f  Prefiioe  to  Connneiitary  on  the  Old  Tectament,  p.  19. 
X  Works,  vol.  ii.,  p.  329.  *    ||  Ribliotheca  Biblica,  n.  37. 
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as  well  as  of  the  excellencies  of  which  it  partakes. 
The  authorised  Version  of  the  Bible  having  been 
made  at  a  time  when  the  critical  apparatus  for 
ascertaining  and  restoring  the  purity  of  the  text 
of  both  the  Hebrew  and  the  Greek  Scriptures 
was  very  defective,  it  must  partake,  of  course, 
in  a  very  large  degree,  of  those  imperfections  of 
which  mention  has  already  been  made  in  Section  V. 
But  independently  of  these  imperfections,  which 
belong  to  all  the  early  Versions  in  common,  the 
following  intrinsic  and  peculiar  blemishes  are 
observable  in  the  English  translation. 

I.  There  is  a  want  of  uniformity  in  the  mode 
of  translating — the  absence  of  "an  identity  of 
phrasing,"  as  the  translators  themselves  call  it, 
which  greatly  impairs  its  value.  We  may  give  a 
few  specimens  of  this  diversity  of  rendering,  both 
in  words  and  in  phrases. 

(1)  Of  words.  Passing  over  many  others  that 
may,  perhaps,  be  deemed  nearly  synonymous,  as 
fountain  or  spring  ;  dweUing-place  or  habitation  ; 
shield  or  buckler;  mitre^  diadem^  or  hood;  to  nsaU^ 
to  moum^  or  to  lament ;  we  find  the  same  word 
translated  locust  and  grasshopper  ;  rconnwood  and 
hemlock ;  lintel  and  door-post ;  orvl  and  ostrich ; 
nettles  and  thorns  ;  hell  and  the  grave  ;  cormorant 
and  pelican;  law,  statute^  decree^  and  ordinance; 
coat  of  fnail,  habergeon^  and  breastplate;  a  fort^ 
hold,  strong  /told,  castle,  munition,  and  bulwark; 
vessels,  furniture,  instruments;  stuff,  armour,  and 
weapons;  nations.  Gentiles,  and  heailiens;  apattem, 
likeness,  form,  similitude,  and  figure;  heaven, 
heavens,  the  heavens,  and  air.  This  incongruity  of 
rendering  is  certainly  objectionable,  since  it  not 
only  necessarily  implies  a  want  of  fidelity  in 
giving  the  exact  sense  of  the  original  phrases,  but 
also,  and  perhaps  chiefly,  because  it  is  calculated 
to  embarrass  and  perplex  the  reader. 

(2)  Cff  sentences.  There  is  a  diversity  in  the 
rendering  of  these,  especially  in  the  translation  of 
idiomatic  phrases  in  the  Hebrew  language,  in  which 
the  translators  appear  to  have  been  guided  by  no 
uniform  principle,  nor  even  by  any  rules  of  gram- 
matical analogy.  "  To  lift  up  one's  feet,"  for  "  to 
remove,"  is  certainly  not  a  more  harsh  idiotism 
than  "to  lift  up  one's  eyes,"  for  "to  look  up:" 
yet  they  every  where  retain  the  latter  Hebraism ; 
never  the  former.  In  like  manner,  "to  deliver 
one's  self  from  the  eyes  of  another,"  for  "to  escape 
from  one,"  is  not  more  abhorrent  from  our  idiom 
than  "  to  hide  one's  eyes  from  another,"  for  "  to 
connive  at  him;"  yet,  in  the  former  case,  our 
translators  rejected  the  Hebraism  in  2  Sam.  xx.  6, 
but  in  the  latter  retained  it,  in  Lev.  xx.  4.  "To  do 
what  is  good  in  one's  eyes,"  is  a  Hebraism  which 
they  have  generally  rendered  by  "doing  what 
pleaseth  or  liketh  one,"  Gen.  xvi.  6 ;  Esth.  viii.  8. 


But  in  a  phrase  exactly  similar  (Judg.  xvii.  6), 
they  translate,  "  Every  one  did  that  which  was 
right  in  his  own  eyes."    Again,  in  Gen.  xli.  37, 
they  say,  "  And  the  thing  was  good  in  the  eyes  of 
Pharaoh;"  but  in  Numb.  xi.  10,  they  have  not 
translated,  "  It  was  also  evil  in  the  eyes  of  Moses," 
but  "Moses -was  also  displeased."     But  there  are 
no  phrases,  in  the  rendering  of  which  our  trans- 
lators have  shown  more  variety  than  in  those  in 
which  the  words  ben  and  aish  make  a  part     The 
former  of  these,  which  primarily  signifies  a  son, 
and  secondarily  a  descendant  of  any  kind,  has  iu 
the  Oriental  dialects  a  much  wider  acceptation, 
and  is  applied,  not  only  to  the  offspring  of  the 
animal  creation,  but  also  to  productions  of  every 
sort ;  and  what  is  still  more  catachrestical,  even  to 
consequential  or  concomitant  relations ;  so  that  an 
arrow  is  called  "the  son  of  the  bow ;"  the  morning 
star,  "the  son  of  the  morning;"  threshed-out  com, 
"the  son  of  the  floor,"  and  anointed  persons,  ^'the 
sons  of  oil."     In  rendering  such  phrases  as  these, 
our  translators  have  generally  softened  the  He- 
braism, but  after  no  uniform  manner.     "  Sons  of 
Belial"  is  surely  not  more  intelligible  to  an  English 
reader,  than  "  sons  of  oil,"  and  much  less  so  than 
"  sons  of  valour,"  "  sons  of  righteousness,"  "  sons 
of   iniquity  :"  yet,    while   they   retain   the   first 
Hebraism,    with    all   its  original  harshness,  and 
partly  in  its  original  form,  they  mollify  the  last 
three    into    "  valiant    men,"    "  righteous    men,'* 
"wicked  men."     Nay,  even  in  the  retention  of 
the  Hebraism  in  the  first  case,  they  are  not  con- 
sistent.    If  once  they  admitted  the  word  Belial, 
they  should  have  retained  it,  as  Geddes  remarks, 
throughout ;  and  said,  "  a  thing  of  Belial,"  "  a 
heart    of  Belial,"   "a  witness  of  Belial,"    "the 
floods  of  Belial;"   which,  however,  they  render, 
"  an  evil  disease,"  "  a  wicked  heart,"  "  an  ungodly 
witness,"  "  the  floods  of  ungodliness," 

(3)  Not  only  in  similar  phrases  have  our  trans- 
lators broken  the  rules  of  uniformity,  but  they  have 
often  violated  them  in  rendering  the  same  phrase, 
and  that  sometimes  in  the  same  chapter.  ^^  How 
old  art  thou  ?"  says  Pharaoh  to  Jacob  (Gen. 
xlvii.  8),  instead  o^  "How  many  are  the  days 
of  thy  years?"  But  in  Jacob's  answer  (ver.  9) 
we  have,  "  The  days  of  the  years  of  my  pil- 
grimage are,"  &c.  In  ver.  28,  they  again  drop 
the  Hebraism,  and  translate,  "  So  the  whole  age 
of  Jacob,"  for,  "all  the  days  of  the  years  of 
Jacob." 

(4)  Many  additional  instances  of  this  variety  of 
phrasing  might  be  given;  but  we  have  cited 
enough  to  show  that  the  English  translators  were 
not  guided  by  any  uniform  rule  or  fixed  principle, 
especially  in  dealing  with  the  Hebraisms;  and, 
moreover,  that  tiiis  want  of  uniformity  must  often 
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produce  some  inconycnience  to  the  reader  of  the 
Kngiish  Bible. 

2.  The  anxiety  of  the  translators  to  render  the 
origixial  literallj  into  English,  has  sometimes  in- 
duced them  to  adopt  modes  of  expression  incom- 
pstible  with  the  idiom  of  the  language.  It  is 
trae,  the  language  which  ihej  hare  employed  has 
become  so  ^miliar  to  our  ears,  by  being  the  lan- 
guage of  the  national  church,  that  it  is  in  no  way 
ofiensiye  to  our  feelings ;  but  it  has  been  justly 
lemazked,  that  a  proof  of  many  of  the  Bible  ex- 
pressions being  neither  natural  nor  analogous,  is 
seen  in  the  fact,  that  they  have  never  yet  been 
able  to  force  themselres  into  common  usage,  even 
in  oonTersation.  Any  person  who  should  employ 
them  in  his  discourse,  would  be  supposed  to  jeer 
at  Scripture,  or  to  affect  the  language  of  fanati- 
cism. In  short,  what  Selden  said  of  the  author- 
ised Version  is  strictly  ju«t;  namely,  that  it  is 
translated  into  English  words,  rather  thaa-  into 
Ei^lish  phrase.* 

3«.  We  hare  now  enumerated  the  principal  de- 
fects by  which  the  otherwise  pre-eminently  faithful 
and  felicitous  text  of  the  ^  Authorised  Version"  of 
the  Bible  is  marred.  It  is  gratifying  to  the  devout 
mind  to  perceive  that  their  united  amount  does 
not  in  any  degree  interfere  with  Christian  doctrine 
*tr  duty.  They  resolve  themselves  almost  wholly 
into  matters  of  literary  propriety ;  and  in  the  worst 
(-asess  do  no  more  than  leave  the  reader  in  a  state 
of  doubt  as  to  the  precise  meaning  of  some  local 
or  historical  reference. 

SECTION  VII. 

mnsiONB  AJSJ}  ARRANGEMENTS  OP  THE  8CRIPTURBB. 


and  ModemDistribiifaoa  of  the  BiUiral  Booka— Ori- 
IPmI  fam  of  the  Text ;  Chapters  and  Veraea ;  Pdnctimtion  — 
AfhvBtaget  and  Duadvaniiqsefl  of  our  Present  Divisions  of 
(be  Sacred  Text 

L  The  BIBLEU-a  word  denoting  The  Book, 
and  applied  to  the  Scriptures  by  way  of  eminence 
or  distinction,  is  divided  into  two  principal  parts; 
THE  Old  Testament,  and  the  New  Testament  ; 
the  former  comprising  those  books  that  were 
written  antecedently  to  the  birth  of  our  Saviour ; 
the  latter  embracing  those  writings  that  narrate 
his  history  and  expound  his  doctrines. 

1.  The  Old  Testament  resolves  itself  into  two 
great  divisions;  the  CoMnical  Books  and  the 
Afoayphal  Books:  the  former  were  written  by 
pcnons  under  the  influence  of  divine  inspiration, 
an  a  part  of  the  rule  of  faith  and  conduct  of  all 
^<^evera,  and  have  ever  been  undisputed  in  the 
Hitoth,  as  r^iards  their  authority ;  the  latter  are 


*  CBpnter's  Guide  \o  the  Reading  of  the  Bible,  Flirt  I., 


of  no  divine  authority,  but  some  of  them  are 
highly  valuable  as  historical  documents ;  particu- 
larly the  two  books  of  the  Maccabees,  which  help 
to  fill  up  the  history  of  the  interval  of  time  that 
elapsed  between  the  sealing  up  of  prophecy  and 
the  advent  of  the  Messiah.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  some  of  the  other  apocryphal  books  contain 
gross  perversions  of  truth,  and  details  of  an  in- 
delicate nature. 

« 

2.  The  Jewish  church  divided  the  canonical 
books  into  three  classes,  under  which  form  they  were 
generally  referred  to  and  quoted :  the  law,  the 
prophets,  and  the  hagiographa,  or  holy  writings. 
The  law  contained  the  %rf^  books  of  Moses ;  fre- 
quently called  th^  PenkUetteh^  i.  e.,  the  fiw  Books. 
The  prophets  comprised  the  whole  of  the  writings 
now  termed  prophetical — ^from  Isaiali  to  Malaclii, 
inclusive ;  and  also  the  books  of  Job,  Joshua, 
Judges,  Ruth,  Samuel,  Kings,  Chronicles,  Ezra, 
Nehemiah,  and  Esther ;  these  books  having  been 
either  written  or  revised  by  prophets — ^probably 
the  former.  The  haoiographa  included  the 
Psalms,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  the  Song  of 
Solomon.  It  is  thought  that  our  Saviour  recog- 
nised this  division  of  the  sacred  books  when  he 
said,  ^' All  things  must  be  fulfilled  which  are  writ- 
ten in  the  law  of  Moses,  and  in  the  prophets, 
and  in  the  psalms,  concerning  me"  (Luke 
xxiv.  44). 

3.  The  books  of  the  New  Testament  are 
divisible  into  three  classes — Historical,  Doc- 
trinal, and  Prophetical.  The  first  embraces 
the  four  Gospels  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles ; 
the  second  includes  the  Apostolic  Epistles ;  and 
the  third,  the  Book  of  Revelation.  We  do  not 
mean,  however,  that  either  of  these  classes  ex- 
cludes the  subject  of  the  other ;  like  all  the  rest  of 
the  sacred  books,  those  of  the  Nem  Testament  are 
of  a  mixed  nature ;  each  one  containing  something 
of  history^  prophecy^  and  doctrine. 

(1)  In  the  second  and  third  centuries  the  New 
Testament  was  divided  into  two  parts — ^the  Gospels 
and  the  Epistles^  or  Gospels  and  Apostles.  Other 
divisions  have  been  made  in  subsequent  ages,  but 
it  is  unnecessary  to  trouble  the  reader  with  a  de- 
scription of  them. 

(2)  The  New  Testament  is  called  in  the 
Greek,  H  KAINH  AIA0HKH,  the  Nero  Testa- 
ment or  Covenant,  a  title  that  was  early  borrowed 
by  the  church  from  the  Scriptures  (Matt.  xxvi. 
28;  Gal.  iii.  17;  Ileb.  viii.  8,  ix.  15,  20),  and 
authorised  by  the  apostle  Paul,  2  Cor.  iii.  14.  The 
word  bia^nxni  in  these  passages,  denotes  a  cove- 
nant; and  in  this  view.  The  New  Covenant 
signifies,  "A  book  containing  the  terms  of  the  new 
covenant  between  God  and  man."  But,  accord- 
ing to  the  meaning  of  the  primitive  church,  which 
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adopted  this  title,  it  is  not  altogether  improperly 
rendered  New  Testament;  as  being  that  in 
which  the  Christian's  inheritance  is  sealed  to  him 
as  a  son  and  heir  of  God,  and  in  which  the  death 
of  Christ  as  a  testator  (Heb.  ix.  16,  17)  is  related 
at  laige,  and  applied  to  our  benefit  As  this  title 
implies,  that  in  the  gospel  unspeakable  gifts  are 
given  or  bequeathed  to  us,  antecedent  to  all  con- 
ditions required  of  us,  the  title  of  Testament  may 
be  retained,  though  that  of  Cotenant  is  more 
exact  and  proper.* 

(3)  The  term  Ctospel,  which  is  more  generally 
applied  to  the  writings  of  the  four  Evangelists, 
comprising  a  history  of  the  transactions  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  is  not  un£requently  used  in  a 
more  extended  sense,  as  including  the  whole  of 


[Part  I. 

the  New  Testament  Scriptures,  and  also  that 
system  of  grace  and  mercy  which  they  unfold. 
This  word,  which  exactly  answers  to  the  Greek 
term  Eua^/f  X/oy,  is  derived  firom  the  Saxon  words, 
God  (good)  and  tpel  (speech  or  tidings),  and  is 
evidently  intended  to  denote  the  good  message,  or 
the  "glad  tidings  of  great  joy,"  which  God  has 
sent  to  all  mankind,  "  preaching  peace  by  Jesus 
Christ,  who  is  Lord  of  aU,"  Acts  x.  36.  f 

(4)  Concerning  the  chronological  order  of  the 
New  Testament  books,  biblical  writers  are  not 
agreed.  The  following  table  is  compiled  from 
Mr.  Townsend's  Chronological  Arrangement,  where 
the  conflicting  opinions  of  chronologists  have  been 
considered  and  decided  upon  with  great  care  and 
judgment : 


Book. 

Author. 

Place  at  which  the  Book 
waflwrlttOB. 

For  whoM  UM  It  wai  primaril j 
intended. 

A.D 

Gospel  of  Matthew 

Gospel  of  Mark 

Acts  of  the  Apostles 

Epistle  to  the  Galatians 

First  to  the  Thessalonians 

Second  to  the  Thessalonians 

Epistle  to  Titus 

First  to  the  Corinthians 

First  Epistle  to  Timothy 

Second  Epistle  to  the,  Corinthians 

Epistle  to  the  Romans 

Epistle  to  the  Ephesians 

Epistle  to  the  Philippians 

Epistle  to  the  Colossians 

Epistle  to  Philemon 

Epistle  of  James 

Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 

Gospel  of  Luke 

Second  Epistle  to  Timothy 

First  Epistle  of  Peter 

Second  Epistle  of  Peter 

Epistle  of  Jude 
Book  of  Revelation 
Three  Epistles  of  John 
Gospel  according  to  John 

Matthew 
Mark 
Luke 
Paul 

James 

Paul 

Luke 

Paul 

Peter 

Jude 
John 

Judea 

Rome  and  Jerusalem 

Thessalonica 
Corinth 

Jews  in  Judea 
Gentile  Christians 

Jewish  Christians 

Jews 

Gentile  converts 

Jews  and  Gentile  converts 
Jewish  and  Gentile  Chris- 
tians of  the  Dispersion 
General 

37 
44 

51 

62 
53 
56 
56  or  57 
58 

61 
62 

64 

65  or  6G 

66 

96 

96  to  106 

Nicopolis 

Eohesus 

Macedonia 

Philippi 

Corinth 

Rome 

Jerusalem 

Italy 

Achaia 

Italy  or  Rome 

Probably  Syria 
Asia  Minor 

4.  That  all  the  books  which  convey  to  us  the 
history  of  events  under  the  New  Testament  were 
written  and  immediately  published  by  persons 
contemporary  with  the  events,  is  most  fully  proved 
by  the  testimony  of  an  unbroken  series  of  authors, 
reaching  from  the  days  of  tiie  Evangelists  to  the 
present  times ;  by  the  concurrent  belief  of  Chris- 
tians of  all  denominations ;  and  by  the  imreserved 
confession  of  avowed  enemies  to  the  gospel.  In 
this  point  of  view  the  writings  of  the  ancient 
Fathers  of  the  Christian  church  are  invaluable. 
They  contain,  not  only  frequent  references  and 
allusions  to  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  but 


*  Michaiilis'  Introduction,  chap.  i. ;  and  Bishop  Percy*! 
Key,  p.  32. 


also  such  numerous  professed  quotations  from 
them,  that  it  is  demonstrably  certain,  that  these 
books  existed  in  their  present  state  a  few  years 
afler  the  conclusion  of  our  Saviour's  ministry.  But 
this  is  not  the  place  to  enlarge  upon  this  topic ; 
it  will  be  fully  treated  of  in  a  subsequent  Part. 

II.  From  what  has  now  been  said,  it  will  be 
perceived,  that  the  existing  arrangement  of  the 
sacred  books  has  been  made  with  a  view  to  their 
subject  matter,  rather  than  with  reference  to  their 
historical  connexion ;  the  order  of  the  parts  of 
each  division  being  determined  either  by  the 
relative  importance  of  the  matters  to  which  they 

f  See  Dr.  Adam  Clarke's  Introduction  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment. 
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rdate,  ihe  compaxatire  connderation  of  the  per- 
•ons  to  whom  thej  are  addressed,  or  some  other 
ificidental  cucumstance  of  a  similar  kind.  This 
siangement,  which  is  adopted  in  most  of  the 
modem  Venions  of  the  Bihle,  was  originally  bor- 
rowed, with  some  trifling  exceptions,  from  the 
ladn  Vulgate,  as  settled  at  the  council  of  Trent. 
It  possesses  some  advantages  for  reference  and 
amsoltation  ;  but  it  should  not  gorem  the  student 
in  his  Scripture  studies,  in  which  the  natural 
order  of  history  and  chronology  should  be  gene- 
raDj  adhered  to.  He  who  has  thus  studied  the 
Bible,  wiU  readily  subscribe  to  the  remark  of 
the  erudite  lightfoot,  who  says,  ^^  Such  a  method 
is  the  most  satisfactory,  delightsome,  and  confirm- 
ative of  the  understanding,  mind,  and  memory, 
that  may  be.  This  settles  histories  in  your  mind; 
this  brings  the  things  as  if  done  before  your  eyes ; 
dus  makes  you  mark  what  else  you  would  not; 
asd  this  sn£f^  you  not  to  slip  oyer  the  least  tittle 
of  a  word ;  and  sometimes,  in  things  of  doubt 
and  scfuple,  this  strikes  all  out  of  question."  * 

IIL — 1.  The  sacred  writings  had  originaUy,  and 
for  a  long  period  of  time,  no  punctuation,  nor 
any  sudi  divisions  as  that  of  chapter  and  verse. 
The  words  were  not  so  much  as  separated  by 
intervals  from  one  another.  Letter  was  strung 
rjD  to  letter,  and  so  continued,  that  every  line  was 
tike  a  single  word.  Hence,  the  reader  was  obliged 
iirst  to  separate  and  re-combine  the  letters,  in 
order  to  form  words  and  discover  the  sense.  So 
late  even  as  the  fifdi  century,  the  New  Testament 
had  none  of  the  ordinary  marks  of  distinction, 
^though  Christendom  had  no  lack  of  gramma- 
rians,  who  might  have  here  found  an  undertaking 
worthy  of  their  art  The  following  passage  will  give 
the  uninformed  reader  some  idea,  though  a  very 
inadequate  one,  of  the  continuous  form  of  the 
original  text,  and  of  the  misconceptions  to  which 
it  was  liable : 


NOWWHENHEHADENDEDALLHISSAYING 
8IXTHBAUDIENCE0FTHEPE0PLEHEENTE 
REDINTOCAPERNAUMANDACERTAINCE 
NTURION'SSERVANTWHOWASDEARUNTO 
HIMWASSICKANDREADYTODIE  t 

2.  It  was  no  easy  task  for  a  person  not  long 
instructed,  or  very  much  used  to  it,  to  read  the 
Bible  weH  and  intelligibly,  in  the  public  assem- 
blies, without  adopting  for  his  guide  some  marks 
of  distinction ;  for  private  reading,  also,  assistance 
of  a   similar   description    was    a    desideratum. 


*  TownaeDd's  Chitmological  ArrangemeDt  of  the  Bibl«,* 
iim^  be  (he  oDireraa]  stody-Bible. 

f  Tbe  reader  may  lee  a  specimeu  in  (he  Greek  character, 
Pw30,aiiee. 


Hence  arose  the  Masoretic  punctuation  of  the 
Hebrew  text,  and  the  Euthalian  divisions  in  the 
Greek  text.  The  date  of  the  former  is  a  matter 
of  uncertainty ;  some  refer  it  as  far  back  as  the 
days  of  Ezra,  while  others  maintain  that  it  was 
unknown  before  the  second  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian era.  The  divisions  made  by  Euthalius,  in 
the  fifth  century,  were  very  different  from  those 
now  made  by  the  usual  points,  or  grammatical 
stops,  and  consisted  in  setting  just  so  many  words 
in  one  line  as  were  to  be  read  unintenuptedly,  so 
as  clearly  to  disclose  the  sense  of  the  author. 
Hug  has  given  a  specimen  of  these  stichometrical 
divisions,  as  they  are  called,  out  of  a  celebrated 
fragment  of  Paul's  epistles,  which  Wetstein  has 
marked  H.  The  passage  is  Titus  ii.  3.  We  give 
it  in  English,  however,  instead  of  Greek,  for  the 
sake  of  the  unlearned : 

THAT  THE  AGED  MEN  BE  SOBER 

GRAVE 

TEMPERATE 

SOUND  IN  FAITH 

IN  LOVE 

THE  AGED  WOMEN  LIKEWISE     . 

IN  BEHAVIOUR  AS  BECOMETH  HOLINESS 

NOT  FALSE  ACCUSERS 

NOT  GIVEN  TO  MUCH  WINE 

TEACHERS  OF   GOOD  THINGS 

It  is  clear  that  this  mode  of  writing  occupied 
a  very  large  space,  to  no  good  purpose,  and 
copyists  soon  began  to  improve  upon  the  system, 
by  nmning  on  the  ttichoi  or  lines,  and  separating 
each  one  by  the  introduction  of  a  point.  The 
grammarians,  however,  at  length  took  offence  at 
a  mode  of  punctuation  so  entirely  ungrammatical, 
and  began  to  introduce  distinctions  according  to 
fixed  rules.  This  was  gradually  improved,  but 
did  not  arrive  at  any  thing  like  perfection,  until 
very  long  after  the  invention  of  printing. 

3.  Previous  to  the  introduction  of  these  verbal 
divisions  into  the  sacred  text,  there  existed  other 
and  larger  divisions,  adopted  for  the  purposes  of 
reference  and  worship. 

4.  It  appears  from  the  references  in  the  New 
Testament  to  the  Book  of  Psalms,  that  they 
were  at  that  time,  and  most  likely  had  always 
been,  divided  into  distinct  odes  or  songs,  as  we 
now  possess  them.  But  with  the  rest  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  it  was  different.  These  were 
divided,  for  the  convenience  of  reading,  into 
sections,  called  Parashim  and  Haptaroth:  the 
former  comprising  the  law ;  the  latter,  the  prophets 
As  these  divisions  were  made  for  the  service  of 
the  synagogue,  each  division  included  fifty-three 
Parashim  or  Haptaroth^  so  that  by  reading  one  of 
each  on  the  several  sabbatlis,  the  entire  Scriptures 
were  publicly  read  through  in  the  course  of  the 
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year.  But,  in  addition  to  these  laiger  sectioxia, 
the  Parcukim  were  distributed  into  Sid&rim^  or 
orders ;  and  the  whole  divided  into  Pentkim,  or 
verses,  by  means  of  two  great  points  (:)  called 
sopk-pcuttk. 

5.  The  custom  of  reading  the  New  Testament 
publicly  in  the  Christian  assemblies,  would,  of 
course,  soon  suggest  the  propriety  of  some  such 
divisions  being  made  *  in  this  as  had  already  been 
introduced  into  the  Jewish  Scriptures.  This,  in 
fact,  took  place.  At  a  very  early  period,  a  divi- 
sion was  made  of  the  text  into  church  lessons. 
The  books  thus  divided,  were  called  lectionaries^ 
and  the  sections  themselves,  tides  and  chapters.  In 
the  ledumaries  there  were  other  distinctions,  of 
great  use,  for  the  purposes  of  comparison  and 
quotation.  The  author  of  these  sections,  in  the 
gospels,  is  supposed  to  have  been  Ammonias,  of 
Alexandria,  whence  they  derived  the  name  of  Am- 
monian  sections;  those  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
and  in  the  Epistles,  were  introduced  by  Euthalius, 
of  whom  we  have  already  spoken.* 

6.  The  inventor  of  our  present  chapters  was  Cardi- 
nal Hugo,  who  flourished  about  12^.  Having  pro- 
jected an  alphabetical  index  of  all  the  words  and 
phrases  in  the  Latin  Vulgate,  Hugo  foimd  it  ne- 
cessary, in  order  to  facilitate  references  to  the  text, 
to  divide  it  into  distinct  sections,  which  were  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  the  chapters  now  conmionly 
adopted.  Instead  of  subdividing  the  chapters 
into  verses,  however,  he  effected  a  secondary  di- 
vision, by  placing  in  the  margin,  at  an  equal  dis- 
tance from  each  other,  according  to  the  length  of 
the  chapters,  the  first  seven  letters  of  the  alphas 
bet,  or  as  many  of  them  as  the  length  of  the 
chapters  would  admit  of.  Towards  the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  Rabbi  Nathan,  a  learned 
Jew,  undertook  to  provide  for  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures a  Concordance,  similar  to  that  which  Cardinal 
Hugo  had  completed  for  the  Latin  Yulgate.  But 
although  he  followed  Hugo  in  his  division  of  the 
text  into  chapters,  he  improved  upon  the  Cardi- 
nal's sub-division,  by  numbering  in  the  maigin 
ererypastik  or  verse. 

7.  The  first  editor  of  the  Old  Testament  who 
enumerated  the  verses  by  subjoining  to  each  verse  a 
figure,  according  to  our  present  method,  was  Athias, 
a  Jew  of  Amsterdam,  who,  in  the  years  1661  and 
1667,  published  two  very  correct  editions  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible,  having  the  verses  distinguished  in 
this  manner.  His  plan  was  followed  by  Vatablus, 
in  an  edition  of  the  Latin  Bible  printed  for  him  by 
Stephens,  and  has  since  been  adopted  in  most 
editions  of  the  Scriptures.  The  division  of  the 
New  Testament  into  verses  is  attributed  to  Robert 

*  See  Hug's  Introdactiaii  to  the  New  Test.,  vol.  i.,  chap.  v. 


Stephens,  who  is  ttud  to  have  done  it  during  a 
j<nimey  from  Paris  to  Lyons,  about  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century. 

IV.  We  have  now  noticed  all  the  divisions  and 
notes  of  distinction  occurring  in  the  sacred  writings. 
They  form,  as  the  reader  has  seen,  no  part  of  the 
original  text,  but  are  mere  human  oontrivancesj 
adopted  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  references 
to  tiie  text,  and  of  aiding  our  conceptions  of  its 
sense.  That  they  are  of  great  utility  is  undoubted ; 
but  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  they  are  sometimes 
attended  with  serious  inconvenience  and  evil. 

1.  The  punctuation  is  often  very  fi&ulty.  In 
some  of  the  early  printed  editions  the  points  seem 
to  have  been  put  in  almost  at  random,  and  even  in 
the  present  Grreek  text,  as  well  as  in  the  Engliab 
Version,  the  sense  and  beauty  of  many  passages 
are  marred  by  injudicious  and  inaccurate  punctu- 
ation. The  misplacing  of  a  comma  will-  not 
unirequently  alter  the  sense  of  a  passs^e;  and 
the  improper  insertion  of  a  full  stop  or  a  note  of 
interrogation,  must,  it  is  evident,  be  still  more  sub- 
versive of  its  real  sense  or  meaning.  Hence  it  is 
plain,  that  we  should  not  blindly  foUow  and  adofi 
the  decisions  of  those  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  the  punctuation  of  the  text :  our  own  judg- 
ment and  understanding  should  be  employed ;  and 
where  a  passage  appears  to  be  obscure  or  difilicult, 
we  may  with  propriety  substitute  such  a  mode  of 
pimctuation  as  will  render  it  perspicuous  and  in- 
telligible. To  do  this  with  propriety,  will,  of 
course,  demand  attention  to  the  laws  of  criticism 
and  interpretation. 

2.  The  inconvenience  attendant  upon  our  di- 
visions into  chapters  and  verses  is,  that  the  sense 
is  often  interrupted,  and  sometimes  destrojed,  by 
the  disjoining  of  what  ought  to  be  connected, 
and  the  ooimecting  of  what  ought  to  be  dis|oiiied. 
The  division  of  the  chapters  is  fi^uently  impro- 
per, but  that  of  the  verses  is  often  much  more  so. 
There  is  in  many  places  a  full  periodical  distinc- 
tion where  there  should  not  be  so  much  as  the 
smallest  pause.  Nominatives  are  separated  from 
their  verbs,  adjectives  firom  their  substantiTes,  and 
even  letters  and  syllables  are  cruelly  divorced  from 
the  words  to  which  they  naturally  belong.  By 
these  means  the  chain  of  reasoning  is  broken, 
the  sentences  mangled,  the  eye  misfguided,  tlie 
attention  bewildered,  and  the  meaning  lost. 

3.  But  independently  of  these  evils,  the  di- 
visions both  of  chapter  and  verse  oflen  exert  an 
unfavourable  influence  on  the  attention,  and  in- 
duce, almost  unconsciously  to  the  reader,  an  idea 
of  completion,  or  the  contrary,  very  un&Tourable 
to  an  accurate  perception  of  the  meaning  of  the 
sacred  writings.  Most  persons  are  in  the  constant 
habit  of  reading  the  Bible  in  separate  cK^ters, 
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one  or  more  at  a  time,  without  any  regard  to  the 
coQtioititjr  of  the  subject,  or  the  completion  of  the 
y.Dfle.  It  iometimes  happens,  that,  in  reading  the 
epLdea,  the  opening  of  an  ajgiiment  is  read  on 
Qoe  daj,  its  proo&  and  illustrations  on  the  next, 
aod  its  inferences  and  application  on  the  third  or 
a  aoie  distant  day  still.  The  consequence  of  this 
mj  be  easily  conoeired.  No  person  thus  reading 
de  Scriptnres  can  erer  enter  thoroughly  into  the 
leaK  and  spirit  of  the  sacred  penmen,  or  duly  ap- 
pnedate  the  powers  of  argument  and  illustration 
thej  frequently  exhibit  in  the  prosecution  of  their 


high  object.  For  the  purposes  of  study,  a  Bible 
with  an  unbroken  text,  or  divided  only  into  sec- 
tions, according  to  the  real  divisions  of  the  sub- 
jects, having  an  enumeration  of  the  verses  in  the 
margin,  is  greatly  to  be  desiderated.*  If  this  is 
not  to  be  had,  the  student  should  be  constantly 
upon  his  guard  against  the  evils  to  which  we  have 
adverted.t 


*  Wesley*s  Tentament  may  b«  most  adirantaKeoasly  nsed  by 
(he  student  The  yerses  are  to  be  Ibond  in  the  margin,  and  the 
sobjectB  are  generally  divided  into  paragmphs. 

f  See  Carpenter's  Otdde  to  the  Scriptures,  pt  I.,  cIl  v. 


CHAPTER  III. 

BIBLICAL  INTERPRETATION. 


The  preceding  chapter  has  been  devoted  to  a 
feview  of  the  several  topics  connected  with  the 
9t  of  critidam ;  the  present  one  will  comprise  a 
descriptioii  of  the  principles  of  interpretation,  and 
pomt  out  the  application  of  those  principles  to  the 
SKtedtext 

If  the  reader  has  carefully  attended  to  what  has 
Wen  said  in  the  preceding  sections,  the  distinction 
Utween  criticism,  and  interpretation  will  have  been 
dearly  perceived.  The  object  of  the  former  is  the 
^mttmami  and  purity  of  the  tesBt ;  the  object  of 
tLe  latter  is  the  weme  of  the  text : — ^the  one  is  con- 
vttBst  with  the  mere  letter  of  Scripture;  the 
other,  with  its  impart.*  It  is  the  province  of  cri- 
tidsni  to  ascertain  what  an  author  torote;  of  inter- 
pretation, to  determine  what  he  meant.  This  dis- 
tinction has  not  always  been  observed  by  writers 
opoQ  biblical  science ;  albeit,  it  is  of  great  import- 
ance, and  almost  indispensable  to  ensure  a  lu- 
snoous  view  of  the  subject  in  its  several  details, 
like  eveiy  other  science,  this  has  its  natural 
Wndaries  and  divisions,  and  it  is  only  by  a  clear 
pcneption  of  these,  and  a  rigid  adherence  to  the 

*  IV  sdeoce  eitplaiiunj^  (he  rules  of  interpretatioD  is  called 

Sscnd  Henucucutics,  vrhicb,  when  marked  as  apart  of  theology, 

■  oibd  Bxcgetical  Theology.     FVom  this  is  distinguished  what 

»  oOmI  txtfSfmB,  or  (he  art  itself  of  iuterpreting  the  8aci:^d 

*<)We.    Seller  says,  "  Hermenentics,  which  is  employed  in  the 

^Kovery  sod  expkuintioo  of  the  sense  of  a  speech  or  writinpr,  is, 

■^Aif/ji  eonndered,  a  coUectioo  of  rules,  through  the  appli- 

caoos  oC  vliirb  the  sense  of  the  speech  or  writirg  is  found  and 

*>c*n(rly  exprasaed.     Subfeeiipeiy  considered,  it  is  the  know- 

^^  ^  these  rules,  and  the  ability  to  apply  them  judiciously  to 

b  6auntTj  and  expression  of  that  sense.    This  ability,  ob- 

^^  by  escrci^  in  explaining  according  to  roles,  constitutes 

*  «u|sUci.  The  individaal  who,  witboot  the  aid  of  fixed 
1^  ht  by  the  practice  of  reading  and  reflection  only,  has 
*"*^  to  explain  the  Bible,  is  an  enqvinca/ interpreter.  Her- 
"■'I'aci  is  then  the  theory  of  interpretation— ej:er/eW«  u  the 
^"ftfCM.  Bodi  are  inrlnded  onder  (lie  name  uf  Ext^yttical 
'^^*i^.''''BiUic0iUerm€ftemtics,  pp.  26, 27. 


methods  which  they  obviously  prescribe  for  an  in- 
vestigation into  their  principles,  that  order  will  be 
introduced  into  study,  and  the  mind  be  preserved 
from  confusion.  In  the  following  pages  we  shall 
not  lose  sight  of  this  necessity,  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  the  lucidus  ordo. 

SECTION  I. 

DIFFICULTIES   CONNECTED  WITH    THE    INTEBPBETA- 

TION   OF   THE   BIBLE. 

Sources  of  Biblical  DilBcnlties— Advantages  derivable  from  an 
Acquaintance  with  the  Principles  of  Interpretation — Com- 
mentaries on  the  Bible— Evils  arising  from  the  too  early  Use 
of  them— 6uggeBtions  for  studying  the  Scripiives. 

I.  It  would  be^unwise,  as  well  as  unjust,  to 
attempt  to  conceal  from  the  novice  the  numerous 
difficulties  which  he  will  have  to  encounter  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  large 
amount  of  labour  he  will  be  called  upon  to  expend 
in  his  effortii  to  remove  them.  For  a  person  to 
remain  ignorant  of  these  facts,  is  to  be  exposed  to 
the  constant  danger  of  resting  satisfied  with .  the 
mere  dicta  of  others,  instead  of  applying  at  once 
to  the  source  of  scriptural  knowledge,  for  the  dis- 
covery of  those  truths,  upon  the  immediate  per- 
ception and  personal  appropriation  of  which  de- 
pend his  personal  safety  and  happiness.  Let  us 
at  once  premise,  therefore,  that  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Bible  we  have  to  encounter  difficulties 
of  no  ordinary  magnitude,  and  such  as  will  call 
forth  all  the  eneigies  of  the  mind  in  a  successful 
attempt  to  surmount  them.  To  justify  the  truth 
of  this  remark,  we  must  advert  somewhat  more 
particularly  than  we  have  hitherto  dorc,  to  the 
character  of  those  documents,  of  the  inteq)rttation 
of  which  we  are  here  speaking. 

1.  In  discussing  the  object  and  principles  of 
biblical  interpretation,  we  must  view  the  Scripture 
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in  its  most  simple  and  obvious  character ;  that  is, 
as  a  literary  document,  possessing  properties  in 
common  with  every  other  work  of  a  like  descrip- 
tion ;  but  having  some  properties  peculiar  to  itself. 
2.  In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  recollected,  that 
the  Bible  is  composed  of  a  number  of  separate  and 
independent  writings  or  books  indited  by  different 
persons,  unkno^vn  to  each  other,  living  in  different 
places,  and  at  different  periods  of  time,  and  treat- 
ing on  the  subjects  of  which  they  wrote  in  a  gteat 
variety  of  style ;  the  last-mentioned  &ct  arising 
out  of  the  mutability  of  human  language  and  other 
facts,  to  which  we  shall  presently  more  particularly 
advert.     Now,  as  all  human  languages  are  com- 
posed of  arbitrary  signs,  between  which  and  the 
ideas  they  are  intended  to  represent  there  is  no 
real  analogy  or  connexion,  the  difficulties  arising 
out  of  the  circumstances  just  enumerated  may  be 
easily  conceived.     "  These  difficulties,  issuing  in 
different  ways  from  their  common  source,  become 
apparent  in  the  simple  radical  meaning  of  terms,  or 
in  the  changes  induced  upon  that  meaning  by  the 
metaphorical  application  of  them;   by  idiomatic 
expressions,  by  peculiarities  of  style,  by  difference 
of  subject,  and  by  the  different  species  of  com- 
position in  which  the  same  subject  is  treated."  * 

3.  But,  in  addition  to  the  difficulties  emanating 
from  these  sources,  there  are  others  equally  em- 
barrassing. We  are  not  only  fer  removed  from 
the  authors  of  the  Bible  by  distance  of  time,  in 
consequence  of  which  we  have  to  contend  with 
the  difficulties  inseparable  from  written  language, 
in  a  greater  degree  than  otherwise  we  should 
have  to  do,  but  we  are  separated  from  them,  also, 
by  distance  of  place  and  circumstance.  Their  laws, 
manners,  customs,  and  modes  of  thinking,  were  very 
dissimilar  to  every  thing  with  which  we  are  now 
conversant ;  and  their  references  and  allusions  to 
then  existing  circumstances  are  sometimes  so  shght, 
but  so  intimately  connected  with  an  argument  or 
an  illustration,  as  to  call  for  a  large  measure  of 
previous  information  and  knowledge,  on  the  part 
of  their  readers. 

4.  Let  us  not  be  misunderstood,  however,  in 
thus  speaking  of  the  difficulties  inseparable  from  the 
interpretation  of  the  Bible.  It  is  not  intended  to 
affirm  that  the  Scriptures  are  so  obscure,  and  their 
meaning  so  difficult  to  be  ascertained,  that  multi- 
tudes of  persons  in  whose  hands  they  are  placed 
must  be  deprived  of  the  advantages  they  tender, 
and  remain  destitute  of  all  interest  in  those  bless- 
ings which  it  was  the  great  design  of  theii:  divine 
Author  to  communicate.  By  no  means.  Those 
great  truths  of  revelation  upon  which  man's  faith 


^  Cook's  Inquiry  into  the  Bouks  of  the  NewTesfatnent,  p.  49. 


and  salvation  depend,  are  conveyed  in  langaage 
too  intelligible  to  be  mistaken  by  any  humble 
and  teachable  mind,  however  destitute  of  adventi- 
tious knowledge.     What  we  wish  to  impress  upon 
the  reader  s  mind  is  this,  that  there  is  in  the  sacred 
writings  much  beyond  what  is  indispemahU  to  sal- 
vation, which  it  is  desirable  to  know  and  to  under- 
stand ;  that  there  are  heights  and  depths  of  know- 
ledge, the  discovery  and  comprehension  of  which 
will  greatly  conduce  to  our  moral,  intellectual,  and 
religious  perfection.     The  more  we  discover  of 
the  beauties  of  Scripture  composition,  and  of  the 
harmony  and  symmetry  of  divine  truth,  the  more 
the  heart  wiU  be  expanded  in  love  to  Gk>d,  and  the 
more  will  the  energies  of  the  mind  be  directed  to 
the  attainment  of  hi&  great  purposes  in  the  revela- 
tion of  his  will.     But  around  these  subjects  are 
thrown  the  difficulties  to  which  we  have  adverted; 
and  nothing  but  great  fixedness  of  purpose,  and 
close  application  to  study,  can  succeed  in  surmount- 
ing them,  and  introduce  us  into  that  sacred  temple 
where  the  Divine  Majesty  sits  in  all  the  effulgence 
of  his  gloiy,  and  dispenses  the  rich  j&vours  of  His 
beneficence. 

5.  It  may  be  that  the  view  we  have  now  taken 
of  the  magnitude  and  difficulties  of  the  subject 
upon  which  we  are  about  to  enter,  has  startled  the 
minds  of  some  of  our  readers,  and  tended  to  dis- 
courage them  from  the  prosecution  of  that  purpose 
they  had  previously  formed.     Should  this  be  the 
case,  we  shall  have  defeated  the  object  for  which 
our  observations  were  made.     Our  purpose  has 
been,  to  place  the  nature  of  those  studies  compre- 
hended within  the  science  of  Scripture  interpreta- 
tion in  such  a  light,  as  to  fortify  the  mind  of  the 
student  against  those  feelings  of  despondency  ^ 
which  it  could  not  fail  to  be  subjected,  upon  en- 
countering difficulties  of  which  it  had  previously 
no  conception.     Let  these  be  in  some  degree  fore- 
seen and  understood,  and  a  moderate  amount  of 
diligence  and  perseverance  be  brought  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  we  may  safely  promise  the  student  a  rich 
harvest  of  reward.     If  he  do  not  speedily  become 
a  profound  critic  himself,  he  will  become  so  far 
acquainted  with  the  principles  of  interpretation  as 
to  be  capable  of  forming  a  sound  judgment  upon 
the  criticisms  and  interpretations  of  others,  and  of 
reading  the  Scriptures  with  pleasure  and  advantage 
to  himself. 

II.  This  seems  to  be  the  proper  place  for  offer- 
ing a  few  observations  upon  the  use  of  commentar 
ries  and  expositions  of  the  'Bible ;  because  those 
persons  who  are  contented  to  remain  ignorant  of 
the  elementary  principles  of  biblical  interpretation, 
on  the  ground  of  thetdifficulty  with  which  such 
knowledge  is  to  be  attained,  are  necessitated  to  be- 
take themselves,  in  their  Scripture  reading,  to  the 
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eonstant  use  of  expositors— if  they  Jo  not,  as  we 
fear  ia  often  the  case,  substitute  these  for  the 
text  itself. 

1.  Let  us  suppose  a  person  about  to  commence 
a  comse  of  Scripture  reading,  Tnth  a  Tiew  to  his 
poional  edification,  and  who  is,  therefore,  desirous 
to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  the .  Bible,  to  at 
least  the  same  extent  as  he  would  be  desirous  to 
conprehend  the  meaning  of  any  human  composi- 
tioiL    He  is,  howeyer,  supposed  to  be  almost 
totally  ]gm»ant  of  those  historical  matters  to  which 
die  sacred  writers  so  frequently  allude,  and  which) 
in  &ct,  gire  a  character  to  the  whole  of  their  com- 
municatioDS ;  of  those  common  principles  of  lite- 
laij  compodtion  by  which  ereiy  judicious  and 
conect  writer  is  governed  in  the  construction  of 
his  wQik;  of  those  general  laws  of  our  nature 
whidi,  under  the  various  circumstances  of  life, 
gorem  the  human  mind ;  and  of  those  peculiarities 
of  time  and  circumstance,  which,  of  necessity, 
characterijBe  erexy  work  of  antiquity.    But,  if  he 
is  ignorant  on  these  matters,  can  he  be  capable  of 
forming  a  right  judgment  on  the  contents  of  the 
saoed  Tolume  ?     Assuredly  not ;  and  it  is  because 
be  has  a  consciousness  of  this  inability  to  judge 
for  himself  that  he  adopts  a  commentator  as  his 
in£ilfible  guide.     Can  any  thing  be  more  prepos- 
teroos,  however,  than  such  a  mode  of  proceeding? 
Can  any  thing  tend  more  effectually  to  shut  out 
tbe  Hght  of  Heaven,  and  perpetuate  those  lament- 
able differences  which  exist  among  men  who  pro- 
fts  to  take  the  same  word  as  the  ground  of  their 
fitttli,  while  each  stands  at  antipodes  with  the  rest? 
Let  ns  ask.  How  is  it  possible  that  persons  thus 
nnpfiddy  adopting  the  judgment  of  others  should 
bare  any  judgment  of  their  own  ?    We  have  as 
many  descriptioiis  of  commentaries  as  we  have 
sliades  of  reHgious  belief;  and  every  exposition  of 
Scriptore  is  written  in  accordance  with  some  system 
of  lehgious  opinion,  which  it  is  designed  to  sup- 
port and  recommend.    Now,  if  a  commentary  be 
idopted  as  a  guide,  by  a  person  who  has  not  studied 
^  Scriptuies  for  himself  and  who  is  therefore  in- 
cooipetent  to  de<nde  on  the  justness  of  the  interpre- 
^ona  proposed,  it  is  dear  that  he  is  wholly  at 
the  mercy  of  his  expounder,  and  will,  in  every 
^bing,be  dispoeed  to  adopt  his  explications  and 
nhitions.     Thus  it  is,  that  instead  of  a  Bible- 
dnistian,  he  is  made  a  sectarian ;  and  his  fiuth, 
lutead  of  being  founded  on  the  word  of  Ctod,  is 
^  on  the  qieculations  of  men.     His  vacant 
*iid,  like  what  the  lawyers  call  a  derdidumy  is 
^ed  in  property  by  the  first  occupant ;  and,  as 
^'  Campbell  has  justly  remarked,  that  author,  and 
^^  of  the  same  party,  commonly  keep  possession 
^«r  after.    To  the  standard  set  up  by  them,  every 
V^  m  Scripture  must  be  made  conformable,  no 


matter  what  violence  it  reqiiires;  and  by  the  same 
standard  all  other  authors  and  interpreters  must  be 
pronoimced  good  or  bad,  orthodox  or  heretical. 
An  opinion  is  first  formed  of  the  sense  of  Scripture, 
and  a  system  of  doctrine  is  adopted,  and  the  Bible 
is  then  resorted  to  for  aiguments  to  support  and 
defend  them ;  with  what  success  we  need  not  say. 
Is  it  surprising  that  infidelity  should  exist  and 
triumph,  when  it  is  found  that  sects  the  most  oppo- 
site, and  principles  the  most  discordant,  are  sup- 
ported by  an  appeal  to  the  same  Scriptures  ?  The 
writer  to  whom  we  have  just  referred,  has  tran^ 
lated  a  passage  from  the  Persian  letters,  to  which 
we  request  the  reader  s  attention. — 

2.  Rica,  having  been  to  visit  the  library  of  a 
French  convent,  writes  thus  to  his  friend  in  Persia 
concerning  what  had  passed.  '^  Father,"  said  I  to 
the  librarian,  ^' what  are  these  huge  volumes,  which 
fill  the  whole  side  of  the  library  T  "  These,"  said 
he,  "are  the  interpreters  of  the  Scriptures."  "  There 
is  a  prodigious  number  of  them,"  replied  I ;  "the 
Scriptures  must  have  been  very  dark  formerly,  and 
very  clear  at  present.  Do  there  remain  still  any 
doubts  ?  Are  there  now  ally  points  contested  ?'* 
"Are  there!"  answered  he,  with  surprise,  "are 
there !  There  are  almost  as  many  as  there  are 
lines."  "  You  astonish  me,"  said  I ;  "  what  then 
have  all  these  authors  been  doing T  "These 
authors,"  returned  he,  "  never  searched  the  Scrip- 
tures for  what  ought  to  be  believed,  but  for  what 
they  did  themselves  believe.  They  did  not  con- 
sider them  as  a  book,  wherein  were  contained  the 
doctrines  which  they  ought  to  receive,  but  as  a 
work  which  might  be  made  to  authorize  their  own 
ideas.  For  this  reason,  they  have  corrupted  all 
the  meanings,  and  have  put  every  passage  to  the 
torture,  to  make  it  speak  their  own  sense.  It  is  a 
country  whereon  people  of  all  sects  make  inva- 
sions, and  go  for  pillage ;  it  is  a  field  of  battle, 
where,  when  hostile  nations  meet,  they  engage, 
attack,  and  skirmish  in  a  thousand  different  ways." 

3.  It  may  be  thought  that  this  representation  is 
too  highly  coloured ;  we  hope  that  it  may  be  so ; 
but  who  can  deny  that  it  is  substantially  true  ? 
Who  will  assert  that  such  a  method  of  treating  the 
Bible  has  not  been  very  generally  adopted,  and 
that  our  own  times  do  not  witness  the  lamentable 
evils  that  have  thence  resulted?  But  make  as 
many  deductions  from  the  extent  of  the  evil,  thus 
affirmed,  as  we  may ;  let  it  be  circumscribed  by 
bounds  as  narrow  as  can  be  desired ;  it  will  even 
then  fully  justify  the  purpose  for  which  it  has  been 
cited,  namely,  to  caution  the  student  against  the 
habitual  use  of  commentaries  and  expositions,  until 
afler  he  has  rendered  himself  competent  to  decide 
upon  the  justness  of  their  pretensions.  The 
sacred  writings  are  given  to  mankind  for  the  dis- 
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covery  of  truths  which  human  reason  could  never 
have  discovered,  and  can  now  only  apprehend  in 
so  ^  as  they  are  herein  revealed.  But  is  this 
object  likely  to  be  answered,  if  persons  go  to 
the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  under  the  circum- 
stances to  which  we  have  now  adverted?  By 
adopting  these  human  expositions,  they  go  to  the 
Bible  with  the  most  inveterate  prejudices  and  pre- 
possessions ;  they  take  it  for  granted,  before  even 
looking  into  its  pages,  that  such  and  such  is  the 
religion  it  propoimds,  and  their  only  object  in  read- 
ing it — ^whether  conscious  of  the  fact  or  otherwise — 
is  to  aocommodate  it  to  their  notions,  and  adapt  it 
to  the  support  of  their  previously  formed  systenou* 
Being  predetermined  in  favour  of  certain  notions, 
before  they  read  the  pages  of  inspiration,  passages 
of  Scripture  are  strained,  and  tortured,  and  dark- 
ened, by  unnatural  conunents,  because  they  are 
read,  not  to  find  out  the  sense,  but  to  make  them 
Bp«ak  that  sense  which  had  been  previously  im- 
poaed  upon  them.t  The  result  may  be  readily 
conceived.  The  Scriptures  are  to  such  a  person  a 
iealed  book ;  he  understands  them  not,  but  as  they 
am  meted  out  to  him  by  his  i^iritual  guides: 
.where  these  fail,  he  also  must  &il ;  where  these 
misiilterpret  the  language  of  the  Bible,  he,  of 
necessity,  mutet  adopt^  if  not  that  which  is  really 
/obey  yet  that  which  has  no  foundation  in  the  words 
Bpon  the  supposed  testimony  of  which  he  receives 
aad  adopts  it  But  what  is  worse  than  this,  such 
,a  perMA  is  displacing  the  word  of  Ood,  by  the 
substittttion  of  human  compositions ;  good  in  diem- 
aehres,  perhafis,  but  still  human,  and  therefore  un- 


*Se)(iiin  has  qnainily  said,  "In  Interpreting  flie  Scnpdire, 
inany-dA  aa  if  a  man  ihodd  sea  one  have  ten  poaoda,  which  he 
rectoed  by  ona,  two,  three,  faar,  &ve,  fix,  aeven,  eight,  nine, 
ten ;  meaniag  fiwr  was  but  foar  units,  and  fi%e,  five  aniii:  the 
other  that  sees  him,  takes  not  the  figures  together  as  he  doth, 
tKit  picks  here  and  there,  and  thereupon  reports,  that  he  hath  five 
poonda  in  ona  hag,  and  sit  pounds  in  another  bag,  and  nine 
poonds  in  another  bag,  &c,  when,  as  in  troth,  he  hath  but  tan 
pounds  in  all.  So  we  pick  out  a  text  here  and  there,  to  make  it 
serve  our  turn ;  whereas,  if  we  take  it  altogethei,  and  consider 
what  went  before,  and  what  foUowed  after,  we  should  find  it 
MBBBt  no  aocb  tfatng."  (Table  Talk,  artiole  Bnu.)  The 
pndice  here  condemned,  two  hindred  years  aince^  is  atill  too 
prevalent  in  the  Christian  world. 

f  Stillingfleet  quotes  it  as  the  declaration  of  Socmns  (de 
ServaL  L  in.  6.)  Hiat  if  our  doetrbe  "  were  not  only  once,  but 
freqocntly  mentioned  in  8uripture,  yet  be  would  not  tfaei^fera 
believe  the  thbg  to  be  so  as  we  suppose."  "  For,"  saith  Ae, 
"  seeing  the  thing  itself  cannot  be,  I  take  the  least  inconvenient 
interpretation  of  the  words ;  and  draw  forth  such  a  sense  from 
HMm.  as  is  most  oonaialent  with  itwlf  and  the  tenor  of  (he  Scrip. 
twe."  Can  we  be  at  all  convenant  with  the  tfaeolngieal  writings 
of  our  own  time,  and  yet  deny  that  many  who  would  start  with 
horror  at  the  idea  of  being  charged  with  tlie  least  approach 
towards  the  sentiment*  of  Sooinns,  do,  in  truth,  imitate  too 
oleaely  theineliM/  whiob  he  adopted,  to  sapport  md  giva  ear- 
macj  to  thoee  aantiaieotft? 


authoritative  compositions.  Should  they  be  &ult- 
less, — a  thing  inconceiTable, — ^he  will  then  only  be 
guilty  of  having  preferred  the  report  of  a  man — 
one  who,  it  is  admitted,  would  not  willingly  deceive 
him,  but  who  is  himself  open  to  deception — of 
having  preferred  the  report  of  an  erring  creature, 
to  the  direct  and  actual  communications  of  God 
himself!  This  will  be  the  extent  of  the  evil, — 
no  trifling  one,  surely, — even  if  there  should  be 
nothing  d^hctive  or  errtmsout  in  the  character  of 
those  compositions  which  are  in  this  way  sub- 
stituted for  the  Bible.  In  so  &r  as  they  are  abso- 
lutely £dse  and  erroneous,  the  evil  will,  of  course, 
be  proportionately  greater. 

4.  In  every  point  of  view,  therefore,  the  early 
use  of  these  works  is  prejudicial  to  the  mind.  In- 
dependent of  the  influence  which  they  exert  in 
forming  the  theological  sentiments  of  the  student, 
says  Dr.  Campbell,  they  have  a  necessary  tendency 
to  prevent  the  exercise  of  the  judgment  and  the 
discursive  faculty ;  the  person  who  takes  them  as 
his  guides  is  ever  learning,  and  never  comes  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  truth ;  he  is  confined  within  the 
limits  which  his  teacher  prescribes,  and,  in  most 
cases,  is  unacquainted  with  the  grounds  on  which 
his  opinions  are  formed.  To  the  advanced  stu- 
dent, such  works  have  their  use,  and  by  him  they 
may  be  consulted  with  advantage.  Having  made 
some  progress  in  scriptural  science,  he  is  pro- 
vided with  the  principles  by  which  their  pre- 
tensions are  to  be  tried;  having  acquired  some 
insight  into  the  spirit  and  sentiments  of  holy  writ, 
he  is  capable  of  forming  a  judgment  of  the  con- 
formity or  contrariety  of  these  authors  to  that  in- 
&]lible  standard ;  and  therefore  their  authority  or 
value  is  not  likely  to  be  over-estimated,  while  all 
the  advantages  they  furnish  will  be  eflfectually 
secured.}  We  repeat,  therefore,  that  with  sucii 
human  compositions  the  studies  of  the  theologian 
ought  not  to  be  commenced ;  his  object,  on  the 
contrary,  should  be  an  acquaintance  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  interpretation,  so  that  he  may  apply  them 
for  himself,  that  the  decisions  of  inspirati<m  alone 
may  control  his  judgment,  and  that  with  regard  to 
merely  human  teachers,  he  may  apply  to  them  the 
words  of  the  poet : 

NoUioa  addictns  jorare  b  verba  magistii. 


X  Emeati  jndiaoasly  recommends  the  student  to  fix  apoo ' 
some  one  or  at  moat  two^  of  the  moat  celebrated  interpreters  ufl 
Scripture,  and  those  which  are  designated  grammatical,  because  j 
tte  irae  sense  of  the  aobject  ninat  be  derived  from  the  tme  sig* 
nificatioD  oC  wonls#  Having  fiied  opoo  the  conmientatora  be 
intends  to  use,  the  stadent  ouglit.  by  the  repeated  and  careiid 
perusal  of  them,  to  form  himself  by  degrees  to  their  manner  o4 
reasoning.  While  thus  occupied,  he  ought  only  occaaional  y,  oc 
of  naceantjVto  cooatdt  othei^commentaton. 
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Hebftw  Infrrpretew— VicioM  Modrt  of  Interpralft- 
Uuo— EaHy  CbrisCiaa  Interpreters  — Allegorical  imd  Scho- 
^bc  Systems  of  InterpreUtioo— Re? iral  of  Biblical  Learning 
— HermeDeutical  Writers. 


The  interpTetation  of  the  books  of  the  Old 
Totament,  in  its  highest  antiquity,  has  not  been 
the  nme  in  eyeiy  age ;  and  its  history,  both  among 
Jews  and  Christians,  is  worthy  of  attention. 

1.  From  die  origin  of  the  Hebrew  state  down 
to  the  time  of  its  destmction,  the  sacx^  books 
rapiifed  little  interpretation:  the  language  in 
which  they  were  written  was,  during  all  this  space 
of  time,  Temacular  to  the  Israelites,  and  under- 
went only  slight  changes.  I^  then,  any  explana^ 
tion  was  required,  it  was  only  in  reference  to  the 
duties  pi«9ciibed  by  the  Mosaic  law.  The  first  in- 
terpraters  of  the  sacred  books  may  therefore  be 
nid  to  hare  been  the  Levites  and  the  Prophets ; 
for  tiiej,  by  the  rery  Mosaic  constitution,  were 


EARLY  SCRIPTURE  INTERPRETERS. 

day  did  the  necessity  of  having  them  explained  to 
them  become  greater.  But,  growing  more  and 
more  adreise  to  all  foreign  religions,  they  by 
degrees  fell  into  the  basest  superstition,  and  thus 
begone  attached  to  those  modes  of  interpretation 
which  are  particularly  pleasing  to  men  who  aie 
superstitious,  deroted  to  trifles,  and  narrow-minded. 
Before  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  there  had,  in  eon- 
sequence,  long  prevailed  a  trifling  and  subtle  mode 
of  explaining  the  Old  Testament,  which,  servilely 
adhering  to  die  vrords,  altogether  departed  from  the 
true  meaning,  of  the  text, — a  mode  which  was 
followed  by  most  of  the  doctors  of  the  Pharisaical 
sect,  particularly  in  interpreting  the  laws  of  Moses 
oontrazy  to  their  spirit,  and  the  divine  intention 
in  enactii^  them. 

4.  But,  at  the  same  time,  there  were  not  a  few 
who  followed  a  quite  opposite  plan,  and  paid  no  at- 
tention to  the  proper  and  common  meaning  of  the 
words,  but  superinduced  on  the  Scriptures  a  re- 
mote and  figurative  or  allegorical  dgnification,  witibi 
the  view  of  extracting  from  them  the  tenets  of  a 


directors  and  administrators  of  the    foreign  philosophy.    The  most  indefatigable  in  this 


the 

#>TtprTi^  WQffdbip  of  Qod,  and  the  interpreters  and 
teacheirs  of  the  divine  laws,  both  sacred  and  civil, 
to  the  people,  Deut  xxxiii.  10.  They  promoted 
the  intonal  worship  and  the  sincere  veneration  of 
the  ooe  Gkid,  and  prompt  obedience  to  his  laws ; 
sod  they  inculcated  the  love  of  true  piety  and 
vittue,  agreeably  to  the  object  of  the  Mosaic  con- 
stitatian,  on  their  countrymen.  From  the  time  of 
Ssmuel  downwards,  therefore,  they  had  schools  in 
which  the  youth  were  formed  to  those  noble  sen- 
timents, and  in  which,  with  the  same  view,  the 
Scriptores  were  read  and  explained. 

2.  Ahhongh,  previous  to  their  exile  to  Babylon, 
the  Israelites  had  among  them  persons  who,  from 
iSbe  nature  of  their  office,  applied  themselves  to  the 
undeistanding  of  the  Mosaic  books,  and  to  explain- 
ing them  in  the  manner  suited  to  the  wants  of  the 
time ;  yet,  by  the  greater  part  of  the  community, 
the  stodj  of  these  and  the  other  sacred  books  wras 
in  general  little  heeded:  for  the  Israelites  uni- 
vetsally  showed  a  great  propensity  to  the  worship 
of  idob  and  fiJse  gods  at  all  times ;  until,  by  the 
ooodign  pnnisfament  of  their  perverseness,  in  the 
destraction  of  their  state  and  subsequent  exile, 
they  were  brought  to  a  better  mind. 

3.  When  the  Jews,  after  their  return  home, 
began  to  deTote  themselves  with  much  greater 
OR  than  ever  they  had  done  before  to  their  reli- 
pQo,  and  in  consequence  to  the  study  of  those 
^^ooks  in  which  it  wras  contained ;  the  more  distant 
4ey  wen  finom  that  age  in  which  particulariy  the 
iBR  ancient  of  these  books  were  composed ;  and 
tbe  more  the  language  of  their  fathers  had  become 


absurd  manner  of  interpretation  was  Philo-Judceus, 
who  was  so  earned  away  by  his  attachment  to  the 
Platonic  philosophy,  as  to  exhibit  it  veiled  and 
wrapped  up  in  the  doctrines,  precepts,  and  ev0n 
in  the  historical  details  of  his  religion. 

5.  From  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  there 
evidently  prevailed  among  the  Jews  who  lived  in 
Egypt  a  most  silly  mode  of  interpretation,  derrriag 
its  origin  from  the  allegorical  method  of  the  secret 
philosophers  of  the  Egyptians,  which  in  the  eotorte 
of  time  propagated  itself  more  extensively.  Out 
of  the  words  and  letters  themselres,  and  theur 
order  and  transposition,  they  extracted  a  hidden 
sense,  and  doctrines  full  of  mystery:  and  this 
manner  of  interpretation,  which  was  thought  to  re- 
commend the  traditions  received  from  their  ances- 
tors by  the  additional  authority  of  sanctity  and  of 
divine  origin,  came  at  last  to  be  termed  cabaiisti- 
cal,  firom  the  word  "^ap,  which  signifies  "to  receive/* 

6.  When,  however,  from  the  tenth  century  afler 
Christ,  the  study  of  Hebrew  grammar  came  to 
be  cultivated  among  the  Jews,  there  were  some 
who  attempted  to  explain  either  the  whole  of  the 
Old  Testament,  or  some  of  its  parts,  in  the  gram- 
matical manner;  of  whom  the  principal  were 
Aben  Elzra,  Jarchi,  Maimonides,  David  Kimchi, 
and  Isaac  Abarbanel.  On  the  criticism,  also,  of 
their  sacred  writings,  some  Jews  bestowed  no 
httle  labour.  The  study  of  some  sort  of  critidsn 
seems  even  to  loM  existed  among  them  previous 
to  the  third  century  of  our  era.  It  was  confined, 
however,  almost  wholly  to  things  of  very  trifling 


importance,  agreeably  to  the  turn  of  mind  of  their 
^saved  among  them ;  so  madi  tho  more  every  !  nation,  and  was  employed  about  mere  miimtiie, 
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sucli  as  the  accurate  computation  of  the  numher 
of  words  in  each  of  the  hooks  of  the  sacred 
Tolume;  nay,  it  was  even  partly  conjoined  with 
their  cahalistic  piumiits,  as  certain  astonishing 
mysteries  were  attempted  to  he  discorered  in  the 
imcommon  mode  of  writing  some  letters,  or  in  an 
unusual  manner  of  punctuation. 

7*  Some  interpretations,  or  Yersions,  as  we  call 
them,  were  made  hy  the  Jews ;  of  which  some 
were  into  Greek,  for  the  use  of  those  of  their 
countrymen  who  could  read  Greek  more  easily 
than  Hebrew,  or  who  were  quite  ignorant  of  the 
Hebrew  language ;  others  were  into  Chaldee,  in- 
tended for  the  use  of  those  who  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  the  Chaldee  language,  and  with  whom 
the  language  of  their  ancestors  had  fallen  into 
disuse.  Of  these  Versions,  some  are  fiill  of  alle- 
gorical and  cabalistical  fables. 

8.  Our  Saviour  quite  disapproved  of  the  per^ 
verted  mode  of  interpretation  adopted  by  the' 
Jews  of  his  time,  as  appears  from  Matt  xv.  1 — 14: 
but,  however,  both  he  and  his  apostles,  in  quoting 
the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  making  use  of  them  for 
their  own  purposes,  sometimes  accommodated 
themselves  to  the  received  manner  of  the  time ; 
and  Paul  in  particular,  with  a  prudence  deserving 
of  much  praise,  occasionaUy  adopted  the  allegorical 
mode. 

9.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  succeeding 
Christian  teachers,  up  to  the  age  of  Constantine 
the  Gh^at,  were  quite  devoted  to  this  allegorical 
mode  of  interpretation,  and  employed  it  almost 
solely  in  their  disputations.  The  most  celebrated 
during  this  period  of  time  were,  Ephraim  Syrus 
among  the  Orientals,  Clemens  Alexandrinus  and 
Origen  among  the  Greeks,  and  Jerome  among  the 
Latins.  The  Greek  doctors  were  indeed  more 
particularly  delighted  with  the  allegorical  method; 
to  which  both  Clemens,  although  the  most  learned 
of  the  Fathers,  as  they  are  called,  and  even  Origen 
himself,  how  much  soever  in  other  respects  he 
contributed  to  assist  in  the  right  interpretation  of 
the  Scriptures,  by  those  stupendous  critical  labours 
which  he  underwent,  were  strongly  attached.  This 
last  (Origen)  found  a  most  celebrated  imitator 
of  his  critical  labours  in  Jerome,  who  devoted  his 
great  learning  and  industry  to  the  criticism  and 
interpretation,  with  a-  Latin  Yersion,  of  the  Old 
Testament.  Before  the  end,  however,  of  this 
period,  some  Versions  of  the  Old  Testament  were 
first  executed  by  the  Christians,  such  as  the  Syriac 
and  the  Latin  Italic,  which  preceded  that  of 
Jerome.  * 

..  10.  About  the  end  of  the  fourth  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fifUi  century,  flourished  Augustine, 
celebrated  among  the  Latins  more  on  account  of 
his  genius  than  his  learning,  who  has  bestowed 


some  pains  in  interpreting  the  Bible,  and  also  first 
treated  of  tiie  mode  in  which  the  sacred  books 
were  to  be  explained,  in  his  writings  on  Christian 
doctrine :  for  we  can  scarcely  reckon  as  belongmg 
to  this  subject  what  Jerome  says,  in  his  episde  to 
Sammacheus,  respecting  the  best  manner  of  inter- 
preting, in  which  he  only  details  the  method 
which  he  himself  followed ;  neither  can  we  con- 
sider as  belonging  to  it  the  Greek  epistie  of  Isio* 
dorus  the  Pellusiote,  the  noblest  of  Chiysostom  s 
disciples,  who  lived  in  the  fiftii  century ;  which, 
although  they  may  be  said  to  be  on  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  sacred  volume,  yet  only  treat  of  those 
passages  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Scriptures 
applicable  to  teaching  us  to  guide  our  lives  aright 
But  connected  with  this  subject,  certainly,  is  the 
Introduction  to  the  Divine  Scriptures  (^dcayoiyn 
9ig  rag  ^uag  y^fag)  of  Adrian,  who  lived  in 
the  same  centuiy. 

11.  After  the  fifth  centuiy,  the  state  of  the 
interpretation  of  the  sacred  text  became  more  and 
more  wretched;  and  this  oontinued  to  go  on  till 
the  fifteenth  centuiy;  so  that  at  first  very  few,  and 
finally  none,  existed,  who  contributed  any  thing  to 
the  right  inteipretation  of  the  whole  Scripture, 
but  particularly  to  that  of  the  Old  Testament 

12.  In  the  twelfth  centuiy,  the  scholastic  theo- 
logy, which  originated  in  the  perverse  use  of  the 
Aristotelian  philosophy,  arose,  or  certainly  from 
that  period  very  greatiy  prevailed,  and  for  a  con- 
siderable time  afterwards  was  firmly  established ; 
the  consequence  was^  that  those  who  delighted  in 
it,  aigued  with  minnte  and  often  absurd  subtiety 
on  religion,  while  they  never  once  thought  of  in- 
terpreting the  Scriptures.*  Those,  again,  who 
were  opposed  to  them,  and  were  distinguished  by 
the  tide  of  Biblical  Doctors,  by  their  myBtical  and 
allegorical  interpretations  rather  darkened  than 
illustrated  the  sacred  books ;  and  these  by  degrees 
became  much  diminished  in  number. 

13.  The  universities,  which  in  the  same  twelfth 
century  were  founded  in  Europe,  and  in  which 
the  learned  languages,  and  also  the  Oriental  dialects 
were  taught,  at  first  produced  no  change  in.  the 
interpretation  of  the  Scriptures.  The  expeditions 
into  Asia,  called  the  crusades,  b^[un  in  the  former 
century,  and  continued  long  afterwards,  had  taken 
off  the  minds  of  most  men  finom  any  sort  of  study 
of  the  sacred  volume ;  but  being  the  canae  why  a 
vast  number  of  Greeks  left  their  native  conntiy, 
and  migrated  into  Italy  and  other  European  coun- 
tries, these  excited  a  love  of  literature  in  Tarious 
parts  of  Europe ;  and  the  pursuit  of  learning,  by 
degrees  reviving  through  means  of  the  instituted 


*  The  student  will  do  well  to  read  BislKip  Bffanh's  twelfth 
Lecture  od  this  sulqect. 
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muTernties,  uded,  and  b^an  to  prepare  the  way 
for,  a  better  interpretatioii  of  tbe  sacred  code.  . 

14.  In  the  second  oentmy,  iherefove,  before  tbe 
Befonnatioii,  Nicolans  Lyxanus  became  celebrated 
as  an  interpreter  of  Scripture.    To  bim  Luther  is 
Jtrj  much  indebted.     Bat  the  ait  of  piintiiig, 
niddi  was  inrented  in  the  fifteenth  century,  was 
tfe  most  powerful  means  of  diaseminating,  qniddy 
aad  extensiTely,  those  sounder  TiewB  which  were 
afterwards  entertained  regarding  Scripture  criti- 
dsBL    But  as  the  reyiving  lore  of  learning,  and 
die  dail J  increasing  study  of  doctrines,  hastened 
and  most  happily  assisted  the  reformation  of  re- 
figion,  there  was  thus  generated  a  greater  liberty, 
and  a  much  more  oonect  method  of  interpretation. 
In  the  sixteenth  century,  then,  when  a  clear  light 
ahone  upon  religion,  which  had  been  so  much 
obscured,  the  two  men  who  were  the  principal 
leaders  of  the  Beformation,  Luther  and  Calyin, 
expended  much  labonr  in  translating  and  explain- 
ing   eren  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  if 
we  think  of  their  time,  and  the  aids  which  they 
poaaessed.     Erasmus,  too,  who  did  not  dare  to 
cmfance  their  party,  although  he  mightily  contri- 
buted to  the  refonnation  of  religion,  has  merited 
unmortal  praiae  by  what  he  has  done  in  aid  of 
the  better  interpretation  of  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament     He,  howerer,  did  not  expend  any 
labour  in  elucidating  the  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. 

15.  As  the  lefonnerB  of  religion  were  accus- 
tomed to  defend  their  cause  by  arguments  taken 
from  the  Scriptures,  they  bestowed  much  pains  on 
the  right  interpretation  of  the  sacred  tolume,  and 
imposed  eren  upon  their  adTersaries  a  necessity  of 
some  applicatiofn  to  the  same  study.  But  from 
tiie  continual  disputations  on  both  sides  originated, 
by  degrees,  a  polemical  mode  of  interpreting  and 
explaining  the  sacred  books,  which  for  some  time 
prevaikd,  by  which  erery  one  endearoured  to 
proTe  the  opinions  of  his  own  "party  from  the 
Scriptures,  and  not  unfrequently  to  ascribe  to  the 
sacred  writers  opinions  with  which  ihey  were 
quite  unacquainted,  and  opposed  to  their  plain' 
meaning. 

16.  The  rixteenth  century  was  rendered  illus- 
trious by  a  conjointed  edition  of  sotne  ancient 
Versions  of  the  whole  sacred  code,  which  had 
been  made  at  Tarious  times,  both  by  the  Jews  and 
Cfaristians.  In  this  the  Cathdics  merited  great 
praise ;  for,  through  their  care,  the  Comphitensian 
and  Antwerp  Polyglott  Bibles,  rery  excellent 
editions,  were  brought  out;  and  one  of  them, 
Flaminius  Nobilis,  was  the  first  who  in  this 
oentoiy  endeayoured  to  collect  and  edite  the  frag- 
aeats  af  the  ancient  Greek  interpreters.  The 
Pol  jglott  Bibles,  which  in  this  century  were  edited 


by  the  Protestants,  did  not  attain  to  the  same 
degree  of  celebrity ;  but  John  Drusius,  who  was 
ameh  esteemed  among  the  reformed  churches,  fi»: 
his  great  learning,  enlarged  greatly  the  remains 
of  those  ancient  interpreters. 

17*  In  the  same  age,  Sixtus  Senensis,  by  the 
publication  of  his  Bibliotheca  Sancta,  in  which 
he,  among  other  things,  explained  the  art  of  ex- 
pounding the  Scriptures,  seems  to  hare  gained  no 
small  praise  to  the  Romish  body.  But  iar  superior 
to  him  was  Mathias  Fladus  Illyricus  among  the 
Lutherans,  who,  in  his  Claris  Scripturaa  Sacree, 
first  showed  the  true  method  of  interpreting  Scrip- 
ture, as  far  as  it  could  be  investigated  and  exhi- 
bited to  others  at  that  time. 

18.  The  study  of  the  Scriptures  was  much 
increased  during  the  serenteenth  century;  for, 
besides  some  ancient  Versions,  or  parts  of  them, 
which  were  edited  separately,  a  more  enlarged 
edition  of  the  Polyglott  Bible  was  published  at 
Paris,  and  afterwards  a  still  more  perfect  one  at 
London.  Some  besides,  and  among  them  even 
the  Papists  themselres,  laboured  to  illustrate  either 
all  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  or  particular 
books  or  passages.  Others  were  solicitous  to  ex- 
plain the  history  and  other  eyents  of  the  Old 
Testament  Others  attained  high  praise  by  their 
cultivation  of  the  Oriental  languages;  such,  for 
instance,  as  Erpenius  and  Gblius ;  while  Cocceius 
exhibited  singular  skiU  in  the  Hebrew  kngoiige 
and  idiom.  Others  began  to  apply  to  the  criticism 
of  the  Old  Testament  with  a  noble  boldness ;  such 
as  Ludoricus  Capellus  of  the  reformed  body,  and 
Richard  Simon  among  the  Papists ;  both  of  whom 
appeared  to  the  men  of  their  own  time  too  free  in 
their  riews.  And,  not  to  mention  more  who  pub- 
lished books  connected  with  aacred  hermeneutics, 
Solomon  Glaasius  inr  this  century  particularly  dis- 
tinguished himself  whose  book  on  sacred  philology 
has  long  been  esteemed  a  standard  work,  and 
eyen  in  our  age  is  yery  yaluable.  The  glory, 
howeyer,  of  this  age  was  Grotius,  who  yet  holds, 
and  long  will  possess,  the  chief  place  among  the 
interpreteiB  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  no  com- 
mon praise  is  due  to  him  for  his  annotations  on 
the  Old  Testament,  which,  howeyer,  would  haye 
been  much  higher,  had  he  bestowed  the  same 
labour  on  the  Old  as  he  did  on  the  New  Testa- 
ment 

19«  From  the  seyenteenth  century  down  to  our 
age,  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  has  yery 
gready  adyanced,  particularly  among  those  who 
had  happily  deliyered  themselyes  from  the  long- 
worn  shackles  of  the  ancient  superstition.  The 
true  way  of  studying  the  Hebrew  language,  by 
making  use  of  the  light  to  be  deriyed  firom  the 
Oriental  languages,  was  first  discoyered  by  Albert 
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ScLultens,  who  himsdf  gained  a  high  iieputatioa  hy 
his  interpretationfi  of  the  Old  Testament.  And 
there  w^e  not  a  few  who  employed  themsclyes 
with  honour  in  the  explication  of  the  words,  and 
of  the  whole  Hebrew  phraseology,  and  particnlarly 
of  the  poetic  diction. 

20.  In  the  astonLshing  number  of  interpreters 
produced  in  later  times,  it  was  not  possible  that 
there  should  not  hare  been  a  great  diversity  of 
method  adopted  by  very  many  of  them,  according 
to  the  diyeisity  of  their  times  and  genius.  Among 
the  Catholics,  although  freedom  of  interpretation 
was  restrained  by  the  stricter  limits  in  which  they 
w^ere  confined  by  their  religion,  in  consequence  of 
which  they  were  pievented  from  proceeding  freely 
in  this  work,  yet  ihsre  were  to  be  found  even 
among  them  some  who  distinguished  themselyes 
in  this  department;  such  as  Augustin  Calmet,  about 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  much 
celebrated  both  for  his  Commentary  on  the  sacred 
code,  and  also  for  his  Dictionary  of  the  Bible ;  and 
another  in  the  middle  of  the  same  centuiy,  less 
coounonly  kno>Tn,  but  remarkable  for  his  varied 
-enirdition — ^Alexius  Symmachus  Mazochius,  who 
in  his  Spicil^um  Biblicum  (Biblical  Gleanings), 
which  was  confined  to  the  Old  Testament,  seems 
fdUy  to  merit  the  praise  of  a  learned  and  ingenious 
interpreter.  Among  those,  again,  from  whose 
minds  the  reformation  of  religion  had  shaken  oft* 
the  yok0  of  servitude,  this  happy  change  only  in 
tha  slow  progress  of  time  exerted  all  that  power 
which  it  might  and  certainly  ought  to  have  had. 
Even  in  the  beginning,  therefore,  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  for  some  time  afterwards,  there  were 
very  many  who  delighted  in  allegorical  and  mysti- 
cal, interpretations  of  Scripture;  and  not  a  few 
who  were  rather  ccmtroversial  theologians  than  in- 
torpreters.  But  a  sounder  mode  of  interpretation 
begaa  to  pievaU  more  and  mote  eretj  «lay,  and  it, 
alone,  by  degrees  became  s^proved  by  the  lovers 
of  genuine  liberty ;  a  mode  whidi,  employing  the 
necessary  aids,  not  only  endeavoured  to  discover 
the  meaning  of  the  writers  firom  the  idiom  of  the 
language  which  they  used,  but  likewise  illustrated 
and  confinned  the  meaning  thus  discovered,  from 
the  genius  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  and 
from  their  manners,  circumstances,  and  design  in 
writing;  and,  consequently,  never  sought  to  dis* 
cover  in  them  any  thing  but  what  could  be  shown 
with  probability  to  have  been  in  their  minds. 

21.  But  the  hberty  of  interpretation  came  at  last 
to  be  shamefully  abused  by  some,  and  degenerated, 
through  the  proneness  of  mankind  to  rush  into 
extremes,  inta  the  most  unrestrained  licentious- 
ness. According  to  the  most  recent  canons  of  this 
class  of  interpreters,  we  ought  to  admit  nothing  in 


the  sacred  volume  t0  be  true  that  is  not  ag.ee- 
able  to  the  common  order  of  things ;  and,  coniurui- 
ably  to  these  canons,  whatever  is  rekited  in  Scrip- 
ture as  different  from  that  order,  must  all  be  ex- 
plained by  the  interpreter  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  it:  so  that  what  would  deservedly  be  ac- 
counted unallowable  with  regard  to  the  pro£me 
writers  of  antiquity,  is  not  only  allowed  to  the 
most  ancient  sacred  books,  but  is  even  reckoned 
laudable.  And  there  are  not  wanting  per8(»is  in 
our  times,  who  twist  to  a  moral  purpose  whatever 
may  tend  to  give  oftence  in  these  books,  being  no 
way  solicitous  regarding  the  most  natural  or  plain 
sense  of  the  words. 

22.  In  fine:  During  that  space  of  time  of  whidi 
we  have  just  been  speaking,  many  books  were 
published  which ,  treated  of  the  method  of  inter- 
preting the  whole  sacred  volume.  Some  of  these, 
however,  confined  themselves  solely  to  the  critical 
part,  while  others,  under  the  name  of  Introduc- 
tions, embraced  all  those  things  which  might  be 
reckoned  to  pertain  to  the  understanding  of  the 
contents,  the  authors,  the  composition,  and  the 
ancient  Versions  of  the  whole  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  of  each  of  its  parts.  Of  the  first  sort,  the 
most  excellent  are,  Turretin's  Tract  on  the  Inter- 
pretation of  Scripture,  Seiler  on  Biblical  Uerme- 
neutics,  and  Meyer's  Attempt  at  the  Interpretation 
of  the  Old  Testament*  Of  the  hitter  sort,  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  mention  Carpzovius'  Introduction 
to  the  Canonical  Books  of  the  Old  Testament,  J. 
Q.  Eichhom's  Introduction  to  the  Books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  Jahn's  Introduction,  Bertholdt's 
Historico-critical  Introducticm  to  all  the  Canonical 
and  Apocryphal  Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments, and  Hng^s  Introduction  to  the  New  T^ 
tamentt  To  these,  which  are  all  in  foreign  lan- 
guages excepting  Hug,  translated  by  Dr.  Wait, 
we  may  add  such  oompendiums  as  Harword's  In- 
troduction to  the  New  Testament,  Marsh's  Lec- 
tures on  Biblical  Criticism  and  Interpretation, 
Gerard's  Institutes  of  Biblical  Criticism,  Home  s 
Critical  Introduction,  &c.,  &cj: 


*  The  celebrated  John  Anga^baa  Brnesti*  of  Leipnc,  was  the 
lifst  writer  vvho  established  the  graonnatico-historical  uwUiod  of 
interpretation  on  a  scientific  basis,  in  his  "Institntio  Interprttis 
Nov.  Test."  in  which  he  was  followed  by  the  aciiteand  judicious 
Moras,  and  the  learned  bat  neoloKical  AannoD. 

f  PMWd'sPrnwipletofliiterpfetatMttoftbeOUTealnBeDt, 

Introdnctioo. 

t  For  a  more  particDlar  and  nuante  history  of  saored  kfune- 
neutics,  the  reader  may  consolt'  Bishop  Marsh's  eleventh  and 
twelfth  lectures ;  Planck's  Sacred  Philology,  part  ii.,  cliap.  v. ; 
and  EmestTs  Institutes,  part  iii.,  chap.  ix. ;  in  the  Biblical  Cabi- 
net. Yols.  ii.  fend  vii.;  and  Seller's  BiUictl  UenMwatka,  tnn*- 
laled  by  Dr.  VVrigbt,  pp.  1—22. 
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SECTION  IIL 


VORAL  arAUTUS   REQCISITB   IN   AN    INTERPRETER 
OF  THE  BCRIPTURE8. 

Ik  SlalvoritfiiMlreqiiiredhiaStBdeiit  of  the  Bible:  Onitihde 
(brChrFWt  a^  Cbvactn- oT  Divine  RevelaticNi— Hnmility 
-DefiNt  Pniyar— Ingenmwirin  and  Dednoa  of  PkvpoM. 


Iris  scaroely  necessary  to  liemaik,  that  the  moral 
fafificatioiifl  of  an  interpreter  of  Scripture  are  of 
tk  fiRt  importance,  and  demand  the  most  serious 
re^ari  Every  person  well  knows  that  &cts  and 
dimmstanoes  take  a  hig^  degree  of  colouring  from 
tbe  Etate  of  mind  through  which  they  are  viewed; 
and  that  the  particular  impression  they  make  is  in 
a  great  measure  dependant  upon  the  disposition 
and  hMtB  of  the  recipient.  That  there  can  he  no 
conect  apprehension  of  moral  inUky  unless  there 
be  n  unpiepidiced  and  teachaUe  frame  of  mind, 
vooti  penons  will  admit.  If  a  man  he  not  con- 
nneed  of  his  want  of  information,  and  be  not 
aaimated  by  an  upright  intention  of  submitting 
without  reserve  to  the  discoveries  of  truth,  how- 
tra  opposed  to  hia  previous  sentiments  and  pur- 
soitB  they  may  be,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
dmeit  statement  or  the  most  conclusive  reason- 
ing will  exert  any  beneficial  influence  upon  his 
mind.  But  if  this  be  true  in  the  ordinary  afiairs 
of  homan  life,  it  is  much  more  so  in  the  acquisi- 
two  of  scriptural  knowledge.  The  stream  of 
Knaled  truth  runs  in  an  opposite  direction  to 
tiie  cnnent  of  our  fallen  nature.  Nor  is  this  the 
gRateat  evil ;  the  human  mind  is  as  destitute  of 
ability  rightly  to  apprehend  the  revealed  will  and 
pnpcses  of  God,  as  the  human  heart  is  opposed 
to  their  auduxity  and  control.  "'  The  natural  man 
recciveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  for 
tker  are  focJishness  unto  him;  neither  can  he 
bow  them,  because  they  are  spiritually  discerned," 
1  Cor.  iL  14.  Hence  arises  the  necessity  of  a  pie- 
laiation  of  heart  to  seek  afier  God  (1  Sam.  viL  3, 
^\  by  a  cnltLTation  of  those  dispositions  which 
accord  as  well  with  the  divine  communications,  as 
with  oar  own  relative  and  responsible  character. 
Hie  stiite  of  mind,  constituting  these  moral  qualifica- 
tiona,iiiay  be  resolved  into  the  fdlowing  particulars. 

L  Devodt  grahtude  for  the  fact  and  cha- 

KICIEE  OF  THB   niTINS  REVELATION. 

1.  If  we  hare  any  thing  like  just  conceptions  of 
tike  high  and  holy  character  of  God,  and  of  our 
own  debased  and  abject  condition,  we  shall  not  fedl 
V)  approach  the  vc^ume  of  inspixatLon  with  senti- 
^^^^Biis  of  profound  gratitude  to  Him  for  having 
^wmred  us,  in  such  ciicumstaiices,  with  €my  com- 
sonications  of  his  will ;  but  especially  so,  for  the 
<^ttiicter  and  design  of  those  communications 
^'^ick  axe  presented  to  us  in  the  Bible.  Separated 
hr^  the  Author  of  our  being  by  a  course  of  sin- 
ful disobedience,  and  totaUy  incapacitated,  by  the 


depravation  of  our  will  and  afifeotions,  fcnr  his  ser- 
vice and  presence,  he  might  have  justly  aban- 
doned us  to  the  imaginings  of  our  own  hearts, 
destitute  of  the  guidance  of  any  further  light  horn 
himself.  In  that  case,  how  deplorable  must  have 
been  our  moral  condition!  Cut  off  firom  God-^ 
under  the  dominion  of  the  powers  of  darkness—^ 
following  the  dictates  of  depraved  affections,  and 
subjected  to  the  control  of  fierce  and  turbulent 
passions — ^we  could  only  have  proceeded  from  one 
stage  of  depravity  and  vinretchedness  to  anodier, 
until  we  should  have  found  ourselres  j^aced 
beyond  the  reach  of  even  the  Ditine  compassion 
itself.  But  ^the  day-spring  from  on  high  has 
visited  us;"  the  light  of  His  truth  has  pierced 
through  the  gloom  with  which  we  were  sur- 
rounded— ^  they  who  sat  in  darkness,  and  in  the 
region  of  the  shadow  of  death,  have  seen  a  great 
light;"  and  in  the  midst  of  our  rebellion,  we  are 
arrested  by  the  voice  of  God,  in  accents  the  most 
tender  and  m^ciful — ^  Unto  you,  O  men,  I  call ; 
and  my  voice  is  to  the  sons  of  men,"  Pror.  viii.  4. 
"How  long,  ye  simple  ones,  will  ye  love  sim- 
plicity ?  and  the  scomers  delight  in  their  scorning, 
and  fools  hate  knowledge  ?  Turn  you  at  my  re- 
proof:  behold,  I  will  pour  out  my  Spirit  upon 
you,  I  vrill  make  known  my  words  unto  you,"^  ch. 
i.  22,  23.  Now,  if  the  mere  &ct  of  a  Divine  reve- 
lation, intended  to  benefit  our  condition,  be  suffi- 
cient to  excite  our  gratitude,  and  inspire  us  wi^ 
reverential  feeling,  our  obligations  will  appear  to 
be  greatly  augmented,  when  we  consider  the  merei- 
ful  character  which  it  assumes  in  the  Bible. 

2.  Let  it  be  observed,  then,  that  it  is  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  only,  that  we  have  ratiofud  and 
in/hteniial  diseoveriei  of  the  ehatxuHr  <f  God.  In 
proof  of  this  positioii,  we  need  only  refer  to 
the  state  of  opinion  in  those  parts  of  the  worid 
where  the  light  of  revelation  has  not  yet  beamed, 
or  where  it  has  been  quenched  by  the  opposition 
of  sin.  Amidst  all  ihe  speculations  of  philosophy, 
for  which  Greece  and  Bome  were  renowned,  at 
what  certainty  did  their  most  celebrated  phik>so- 
phers  arrive,  even  on  the  simple  but  momentous 
fiict  of  the  existence  of  an  intelligent  First  Cause  ? 
Doubt  and  indecision  marked  the  conclusions  of 
their  profoundest  investigations,  and  reduced  them 
to  the  rank  of  the  merest  probabilities.*    With 


*  "The  posMMion  of  the  Bible  akKw^  said  tiie  amiable 
MflDtfooery,  in  a  speech  dettvered  beibre  the  Philosophical 
Society  of  Sheffield — "  The  possession  of  the  Bible  alone — ^in- 
clading  treasures  of  history,  jnrispmdence,  poetry,  and  ethics^ 
capable  above  all  other  books  of  informing,  expandiag.  de> 
lighting,  and  exalting  the  mind,  while  the  heart  is  porified>— the 
possession  of  ^  Bible  alone,  with  the  power  of  reading  and 
imderstandiog  its  wonderful  and  biesse^l  contents,  sets  the 
hombtest  Christian  among  os  above  the  most  enlightened  heathen 
philosopher^  in  the  true  knowledge  of  the  true  God.  ** 
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respect  to  the  character  and  perfections  of  Gk>d, 
and  the  interest  which  He  took  in  the  moral 
govemment  of  the  world,  they  were  at  a  still 
greater  loss,  and  inTolved  in  the  most  bewildering 
perplexities.  In  £ict,  the  whole  history  of  man, 
whether  wandering  in  the  wilds  of  sayage  inde- 
pendence, or  enjoying  the  higher  advantages  of 
civilised  society,  abimdantly  confirms  the  humiliat- 
ing truth,  that  "  the  world  by  wisdom  knew  not 
God,"  1  Cor.  i.  21.  But  turn  we  to  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  what  sublime  and  influential  discoreries 
are  there  made  of  the  existence  and  perfections  of 
the  Deity !  How  demonstratiye  are  the  evidences 
of  His  being — ^how  convincing  the  proofs  of  His 
moral  govemment — and  how  endearing  the  cha- 
racter which  He  is  represented  as  sustaining 
towards  man !  Well  might  the  regal  prophet  ex- 
claim, "  The  entrance  of  thy  word  giveth  life" — 
"  It  giveth  understanding  to  the  simple!"  Ps.  cxix. 

3.  We  have  here,  also,  an  intelliffible  accourU 
of  the  origin  of  moral  evil.  Nor  let  this  be  re- 
garded as  a  matter  of  trifling  moment :  it  is 
intimately  connected  with  just  views  of  the 
righteous  system  of  God's  moral  government, 
and  the  final  destinies  of  the  human  race.  But 
this  was  never  furnished  through  any  other 
medium  than  the  sacred  volimie.  In  confirma- 
tion of  this  assertion,  as  well  as  that  on  the 
former  topic,  we  might  confidently  appeal  to  the 
speculations  of  those  who  have  been  left  destitute 
of  the  guidance  of  revelation,  or  who  have  rashly 
and  impiously  turned  from  its  proffered  assistance. 
A  detail  of  the  monstrous  notions  which  have 
been  entertained  on  this  subject,  however,  will  not 
comport  with  our  limits ;  nor  is  it,  indeed,  neces- 
sary to  our  present  design.  Our  own  times  have 
witnessed  one  mighty  but  unhappy  spirit,  who,  re- 
jecting the  guidance  of  the  inspired  records,  and 
turning  with  disdain  fipom  the  information  which 
they  have  brought  within  our  reach,  has  indulged 
in  his  uncurbed  and  unhallowed  speculations,  till, 
lost  in  the  bewilderings  of  his  own  imagination, 
he  has  fearlessly  impugned  the  goodness  of  his 
Creator,  and  blasphemed  the  name  of  his  God  !* 
Such  is  the  boasted  wisdom  of  man,  if  left  to 
the  resources  of  his  own  intellect  But  this 
deficiency  is  supplied  by  the  Bible.  In  this,  the 
mysteiy  which  had  been  hidden  fi:om  ages  is  made 
manifest;  the  conduct  of  God  stands  absolved 
from  eveiy  imputation  which  infidelity  has  thrown 
upon  it ;  and  every  part  of  the  moral  govemment 
of  the  Creator  is  seen  to  harmonize  with  the  per- 
fections of  his  character. 

4.  Through  the  same  medium,  exclusively,  we 


'^Bet  *'C«iii;  a  Tragedy." 


learn  tke  method  By  ftfhich  the  ealvation  of  man 
is  ^ectedy  and  the  medium  of  his  approach  to  God, 
Living,  as  we  do,  in  the  midst  of  this  light,  we 
are  not,  it  is  to  be  feared,  sufficiently  impressed 
with  a  consciousness  of  its  high  importance,  or  its 
infinite  value.      We  shall  do  well,  therefore,  to 
direct  our  attention  towards  those  less  ^voured 
beings  who  are  deprived  of  its  advantages.    Do 
not  the  cruel  and  degrading  superstitions  of  the 
pagan  world,  both  in  ancient  and  in  modem  times, 
afford  convincing  proof  that  the  great  question 
which  agitates  the  human  mind,  and  presses  its 
terrors  upon  the  consciences  of  men,  apprehensire 
of  the  wrath  of  some  unknown  but  offended 
Deity,  is  this,  "  How  shall  man  be  justified  with 
Ghxi  ?"    But  of  this,  alas !  he  is  ignorant.    Tlie 
prophet  has  described,  in  language  no  less  'just 
than  forcible,  the  fearful  anxiety  and  distressing 
uncertainty  which  perturb  the  mind  in  such  cir- 
cumstances— "Wherewithal  shall  I  come  before 
the  Lord,  and  bow  myself  before  the  high  God? 
Shall  I  come  before  him  with  burnt-offerings,  with 
calves  of  a  year  old  ?     Will  the  Lord  be  pleased 
with  thousands  of  rams,  or  with  ten  thousands  of 
rivers  of  oil  ?    Shall  I  give  my  first-bom  for  my 
transgression,  the  firuit  of  my  body  for  the  sin  of 
my  soul?"  Mic.  vi.  6.     On  a  mind  thus  agitated 
by  an  overwhelming  apprehension  of  the  divine 
displeasure,  and  without  any  well-grounded  hope 
of  averting  its  impending  doom,  what  must  be  the 
exhilarating  effects  of  the  merciful  announcements 
of  the  gospel?    and  what  must  be  the  thrilling 
sensibilities  of  the  heart,  when  these  discoveries 
are  first  made  and  apprehended?    The  design  of 
this  revelation  is  to  announce  the  gracious  pur- 
poses of  God  to  save  men  from  tiie  guilt  and 
punishment  of  sin;   his  purposes  of  pardoning 
the  guilty — of  sancti^riag  the  unholy — of  giving 
strength  to  the  helpless,  and  power  to  them  who 
have  no  might.      It  further  informs  us  of  the 
medium    through    which    we    may   successfully 
approach  the  throne  of  God,  and  acceptably  uige 
our  petitions  for  an  interest  in  these  unspeakably 
important  benefits.     In  the  midst  of  the  over- 
whelmings  of  our  grief  and  the  despondency  of 
our  spirit,  produced  by  a  consciousness  of  having 
contemned  the  Author  of  our  being,  our  hopes  are 
animated  by  the  most  encouraging  assurances  that 
there  is  a  way  opened  to  his  throne,  through  which 
'we  may  pass,  and  successfully  uige  our  plea: — 
''  Seeing  then  that  we  have  a  great  High  Priest, 
that  is  passed  into  the  heavens,  Jesus,  the  Son  of 
God,  let  us  hold  fiist  our  profession:"  ^'Let  us 
come  boldly  unto  the  throne  of  grace,  that  we 
may  obtain  mercy,  and  find  grace  to  help  in  time 
of  need." — '^  Wherefi)re  he  is  Me  to  save  them  to 
the  uttermost  that  come  unto  God  by  him,  seeing 
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lie  efcr  liTeth  to  make  inteicesaion  for  them," 
HekiT.  14, 16;  Tii.  25. 

5.  But  it  may  further  he  remarked,  that  in 
Ab  Sarijfturet,  onfyy  are  the  truth  and  certainty  of  a 
fiiare  Mate  reoealed.    Upon  this,  as  well  as  upon 
cadi  of  the  firmer  topics,  men  must  have  remained 
in  litter  darkness,  hut  for  the  light  of  Revelation ; 
01^  if  this  should  he  thought  too  much,  we  will  say, 
iktj  must  hare  been  destitute  of  all  satis&ctory 
Bi£)ciiiadon.      It  is  true,  that  some  efforts  hare 
leen.  made  to  demonstrate  the  immortality  of  the 
sdq],  upon  principles  independent  of  Scripture; 
but,  without  any  desire  to  depreciate  the  labours 
<^  those  who  hare  employed  themselves  in  the 
iDTestigation,  we  may  be  allowed  to  remark,  that 
Ifae  mere  circumstance  of  no   one  ever  having 
snriTed  at  any  tiling  like  certainty  on  the  subject, 
until  brought  within  the  light  of  inspiration,  is 
coofQgh  to  justify  a  suspicion,  that  the  superiority 
of  modem  xatiocination  over  that  of  the  ancients 
is  in  this  respect  derived,  perhaps  unconsciously, 
finxn  the  discoveries  of  the  written  word.    We 
Kave  been  frequently  reminded  of  the  sentiments 
of  Socrates,  Plato,  Cicero,  and  others,  who,  by  the 
mere  exocise  of  reason,  it  is  said,  discovered  that 
the  present  is  not  the  only  state  of  being — that 
the  existence  of  man  does  not  terminate  with  this 
life,  but  that  there  remains  a  state  where  virtue 
win  be  rewarded  and  vice  pimished.     But,  grant- 
ing that  smch  discoveries  have  been  made,  we 
would  ask  those  who  boast  of  philosophy,  for  the 
purpose  of  derogating  from  the  value  of  reve- 
ladon,   'what    it   cost  these  individuals,   in  the 
pQcniit  of  this  knowledge,  ere  they  could  triumph 
ia  its  possession  ?     Did  the  oppugners  of  reve- 
lation erer  follow  those  master  spirits  in  their 
aiental  excursions?      Did  they  ever   make  an 
effint  to  discipline  their  own  minds  to  the  same 
severe   and    laborious   course    of    investigation, 
which  these  philosophers  were  obliged  to  prosecute 
thmagh  toilsome  months  and  years?    There  is 
itde  risk  of  doing  them  an  injustice,  in  saying, 
that  they  hare  not  so  done.     Ibey  therefore  are 
inocoipetent  to  determine  how  many  could  have 
attained  to  the  same  degree  of  assurance,  on  this 
troth,  as  ^e  worthies  to  whom  they  have  referred 
la.     The  process  by  which  the  truth  was  thus 
to  be  arriTed  at,  was  too  complex  to  engage  the 
attention  of  the  great  proportion  of  men;  and 
therefore  €k>d,  in  his  infinite  compassion,  made 
known  a  sbortei  vray.     That  way  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Scriptures ;  and  we  are  prepared  for  the 
Beer  and  the  laugh  of  the  witling,  when  we  say, 
^  the  most  illiterate  man  who  can  read  his 
BQde,  and  avail  himself  of  the  information  it 
coittaina,  knows  infinitely  more  about  a  future 
state  of. existence,  than  either  Socrates  or  Plato; 


and,  what  is  of  fiur  more  value,  his  knowledge  is 
more  influential.  So  dubious  did  these  philo- 
sophers hold  the  conclusions  of  their  reasoning 
to  be,  that  they  were  far  from  being  satisfied  of 
the  certainty  of  those  doctrines  which  they  en- 
deavoured to  impress  upon  others.  In  circum- 
stances when  the  support  of  his  principles  was 
most  needed,  the  confidence  of  the  philosopher 
forsook  him;  and  in  the  contemplation  of  death, 
he  viewed  ihe  existence  of  a  future  state  as  a 
problem  not  to  be  solved.  Even  Cicero  speaks 
of  this  doctrine  as  doubtful ;  and  in  his  Treatise 
on  Old  Age,  he  introduces  the  elder  Cato  men- 
tioning it  as  an  opinion  of  which  he  was  fond, 
rather  than  a  doctrine  which  he  could  demonstrate; 
and  after  enumemting  all  the  arguments  of  which 
he  could  think,  he  comforts  himself  with  this 
reflection  upon  the  whole :  that,  if  the  soul  died 
with  the  body,  the  petty  philosophers,  who  op- 
posed themselves  to  the  opinion  of  the  soul's 
immortality,  ceasing  to  be,  as  well  as  himself, 
would  not  laugh  at  his  credulity.  Plato,  in  his 
Phcsdon,  makes  Socrates  speak  with  some  doubt 
concerning  his  own  arguments,  and  introduces 
Simmias  saying  to  him,  ""  We  ought  to  lay  hold 
of  the  strongest  arguments  for  this  doctrine,  that 
either  we  ourselves,  or  others,  can  suggest  to  us. 
If  both  ways  prove  ineffectual,  we  must  put  up 
with  the  best  proofe  we  can  get,  till  iome  promise 
or  revelation  shall  clear  up  the  point.  The  wisdom 
of  Socrates  and  Plato  united,  did,  m  fact,  only 
produce  such  arguments  for  their  favourite 
opinion,  as  they  were  themselves  dissatisfied  with. 
Cicero,  being  so  attached  to  the  same  opinion, 
that,  as  he  says,  he  would  rather  err  with  Plato 
in  holding  it,  than  think  rightly  with  those  who 
deny  it,  poorly  echoes  the  arguments  of  his 
master,  adds  little  to  them  himself,  and,  at  the 
conclusion,  virtually  giving  up  the  point,  with  all 
the  arguments  brought  to  support  it,  endeavours 
to  comfort  himself  and  others,  against  the  ap- 
proach of  death,  by  proving  death  to  be  no  evil, 
even  should  the  soul  perish  with  the  body.  Such 
were  the  conclusions  of  philosophy.  We  turn, 
however,  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  every  doubt 
is  removed,  and  every  objection  silenced.  That 
which  antecedently  appeared  as  probable,  and 
devoutly  to  be  vrished  for,  is  here  rendered  indu- 
bitably certain.  The  speculations  of  philosophy 
give  place  to  the  certainties  of  revelation,  and 
'^  life  and  immortality  are  rendered  manifest  by 
the  Gospel,"  2  Tim.  i.  10. 

6.  Now,  let  the  several  considerations  which  are 
here  adverted  to,  be  thrown  together ;  let  them  be 
viewed  separately  and  in  the  aggregate ;  let  the  im- 
portantnatnre  andcoAsolatorytendencyof  the  Scrip- 
ture discoveries  be  considered;  let  the  means  of 
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knowledge  which  we  possess  in  the  Bible,  be  con- 
trasted with  the  wanderings  and  uncertainties  to 
which  those  persons  must  submit  who  are  destitute 
of  its  light  and  influence ;  and  we  cannot  but 
feel  our  gratitude  excited,  when  we  approach  to 
God,  as  speaking  in  that  book ; — ^'Griatitude,  not 
only  expressing  itself  in  proper  terms,  but  pos- 
sessing the  mind  with  an  abiding  and  over- 
mastering influence,  under  which  it  should  sit 
impressed  the  whole  duration  of  the  interview ; 
such  an  emotion  as  cannot  utter  itself  in  language, 
though  by  language  it  indicates  its  presence,  but 
preserves  us  in  a  devout  and  adoring  irame  while 
the  Lord  is  uttering  his  voice.  Go,  visit  a  deso- 
late widow  with  consolation,  and  help,  and  father- 
hood of  her  orphan  children — do  it  again  and 
again — and  your  presence,  the  sound  of  your 
approaching  footstep,  the  soft  utterance  of  your 
voice,  the  very  mention  of  your  name,  ^ill  come 
to  dilate  her  heart  ^ith  a  fulness  which  defies  her 
tongue  to  utter,  but  speaks  by  the  tokens  of  a 
swimming  eye,  and  clasped  hands,  and  fervent 
ejaculations  to  heaven  upon  your  head !  No  less 
copious  acknowledgment  to  God,  the  Author  of 
our  well-being,  and  the  Father  of  our  better  hopes, 
ought  we  to  feel  when  his  word  discloseth  to  us 
the  excesses  of  his  love.  Though  a  veil  be  now 
cast  over  the  majesty  which  speaks,  it  is  the  voice 
of  the  Eternal  which  we  hear,  coming  in  soft 
cadences  to  win  our  favour,  yet  omnipotent  as  the 
voices  of  the  thunder,  and  overpowering  as  the 
rushing  of  many  waters.  And  though  the  veil 
of  the  future  intervene  between  our  hand  and  the 
promised  goods,  still  are  they  from  his  lips,  who 
speaks,  and  it  is  done ;  who  commandeth,  and  all 
things  stand  fast.  With  no  less  emotion,  there- 
fere,  should  this  book  be  opened,  than  if,  like  him 
in  the  Apocalypse,  you  saw  the  voice  which 
spake ;  or,  like  him  in  the  trance,  you  were  into 
the  third  heavens  translated,  companying  and 
communing  with  the  realities  of  glory,  '  which 
eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  nor  the  heart  of 
man  conceived.'  "  * 
II.  With  this  devout  gratitude  must  be  conjoined, 

M.  IIUMBLINQ  CONVICTION  OP  OUR  OWN  INABILnT 
RIGHTLY  TO  ESTIMATE  THE  VALUE,  OR  SUBMIT 
TO  THE  TEACHINGS,  OF  THE   WORD    OP    GoD.      This 

conviction  is  indispensably  requisite,  God  having 
thus  declared  the  constitution  of  his  gracious  go- 
venunent,  and  the  mode  of  I^s  merciful  procedure  : 
**  He  resisteth  the  proud,  but  giveth  grace  to  the 
humble,"  James  iv.  6,  J  Pet  v.  5.  And  surely 
the  disposition  of  mind  of  which  we  are  now 
i^eaking,  is  one  most  befitting  persons  who  are 


•  Irving's  Orations  fi.r  (he  Oracles  of  Gorl,  p.  17. 


not  only  ^*  alienated  £rom  the  life  of  God  through 
the  ignorance  that  is  in  them  *  (Eph.  iv.  18),  but 
whose  understanding  is  also  blinded  by  tlie  god  of 
this    world    (2  Cor.  iv.  4),  and   whose   corrupt 
nature  ^  is  not  subject  to  the  law  of  God,  neither 
indeed  can  be,**  Bom.  viii.  7-      But  how  many 
are  they,  who,  if  they  spurn  not  the  heavenlj 
visitant  from  their  presence,  and  refuse  to  listen 
to  the  voice  of  Grod  written  in  his  word,  yet  come 
to  its  perusal  with  unhumbled  and  haughty  spirits, 
with  high  thoughts  of  their  own  importance,  and 
deceitful  notions  of  their  own  dignity?     Men 
who  open  the  Bible,  and  read  its  humbling  and 
soul-abasing  doctrines,  with  the  same  thoughtless- 
ness with  which  they  peruse  the  pages  of  a  novel 
or  a  romance,  and  never  once  think  of  the  exceed- 
ing broadness  of  God's  command,  or  the  exceeding 
riches  of  his  grace !     Such,  however,  must  not 
be    our    conduct,    if  we   would  profit  by  this 
employment     There  must  not  only  be  a  convic- 
tion of  our  ignorance  of  the  deeply  momentous 
truths  of  God's  word,  but  there  must  also  be  a 
sensibility  of  our   want  of  spiritual  perception, 
when  those  truths  are  laid  before  us,  and  of  the 
hostility  of  our  nature  towards  even  those  which 
we  do  know.     Such  is  the  word  of  promise  :  "  To 
that  man  will  I  look,  to  him  that  is  poor  and  of 
a  contrite  spirit,  and    trembleth   at    my  word," 
Isaiah  Ixvi.  2.    When  we  are  brought  under  the 
nnrestrained  influence  of  these  sentiments — gra- 
titude for  the  revelation,  and  deep  self-abasement, 
from  a  consciousness  of  our  own  ignorance— it  inll 
induce, 

III.  Devout  prayer  to  God  for  divine  illu- 
mination, AND  A  RIGHT  UNDERSTANDING  OP  SCRIP- 
TURAL TRUTH.  The  original  Author  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  is  alone  able  to  open  to  our  understand- 
ings their  true  meaning ;  and  unless  his  Holy  Spirit 
cast  a  ray  of  heavenly  illumination  upon  our  minds, 
no  power  of  genius,  no  depth  of  erudition,  can  help 
us  to  a  saving  knowledge  of  their  contents.  Not, 
indeed,  that  there  is  any  deficiency  in  the  Reve- 
lation itself:  to  suppose  so,  would  be  as  absurd  as 
for  a  blind  man  to  maintain  that  the  sun  did  not 
shine,  because  he  was  unable  to  discern  its  splen- 
dour. The  defect  is  in  ourselves :  we  are  by 
nature  spiritually  blind,  "  having  the  understand- 
ing darkened,  and  being  alienated  from  the  life 
of  God,  through  the  ignorance  that  is  in  us,  be- 
cause of  the  blindness  of  our  hearts."  "The 
natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit 
of  God,  because  they  are  foolishness  unto  him ; 
neither  can  he  know  them,  because  they  ar«  spirit- 
ually discerned.^  But  these  declaratioxiB  do  not 
stand  alone;  they  are  accompanied  by  an  assurance, 
that  '*  he  which  is  spiritual  discemeth  all  things  :* 
and  our  blessed  Lord  appeals  to  us,  "  If  yp,  }>eing 
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eril,  know  how  to  give  good  gifts  to  your  chil- 
dren, how  much  more  shall  your  heavenly  Father 
pre  the  Holy  Spirit   to    them  that  ask  him?* 
WhQe  men  are  entertaining  so  high  a  conceit  of 
iJientselTesiy  as  to  imagine  that  divine  wisdom  is 
attainable    hj  the  aid  of  their   own  unassisted 
Teas<ai,  thej  are  neglecting  the  chief  means  which 
God  has  appointed  for  securing  it,  and  remain 
Jesdtnte  of  any  other  compass  to  direct  them,  in 
4e  perilous  voyage  of  life,  than  their  own  change- 
able £uicy.      Is  it  surprising,  that  they  should  be 
constantly    in    danger  of  making  "shipwreck?* 
Thej  may  read,  and  dispute,  and  put  their  inge- 
noitj  to  the  rack ;  but  they  will  still  remain  igno- 
rant of  the  very  rudiments  of  the  gospel.    The 
prajer  of  &ith,  however,  offered  from  the  humble 
and  contrite  heart  of  one  who  has  learned  to  sit 
meekly  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  will  never  fail  to 
unlock  die  sacred  treasury  of  heaven,  and  to  enrich 
the  happy  supplicant  with  that  inestimable  pearl 
of  great  price — that  which  is  "more  precious  than 
robtea,  and  with  which  all  things  in  the  world 
are  not  to  he  compared.*    It  is  the  peculiar  office 
cf  the  Holy  Spirit  to  " lead  men  into  all  truth* 
3Iost  justly,  therefore,  did  Luther,  in  commencing 
Lis  career  of   triumph   over  the   ignorance   and 
superstition    of    popery,    thus    express   himself: 
''The  sacred  writings  are  not  to  be  understood 
bat  by  that  Spirit  by  whom  they  were  written ; 
which  Spirit  is  never  more  powerful  and  energetic, 
than  when  He  accompanies  the  serious  perusal  of 
those  writings  which   He  himself  has  dictated. 
Setting  aside  an  implicit  dependance  on  human 
writings,  let  us  strenuously  adhere  to  the  Scriptures 
alone.*    In  perfect  accordance  with  these  senti- 
ments, was  the  pracdce  of  the  holy  Psalmist,  than 
whom  no  man,  perhaps,  has  ever  formed  a  juster 
conception  of  the  value  and  blessedness  of  God's 
troth.    The  devout  aspirations  of  his  heart  are 
embodied  in  the  beautiful    compositions  of  his 
pen.     "  Open  thou  mine  eyes,  that  I  may  behold 
wondrous  things  out  of  thy  law  :*    "  Teach  me 
thv  elatatcs  :*    "  Make  me  to  understand  the  way 
of  thy  precepts,*  Ps.  cxix.     Such  were  his  con- 
ricdons  of  the  necessity  of  divine  illumination, 
for  the  purpose  of   understanding   the   written 
word.     Such,  also,  were  the  conrictions  and  prac- 
tice of  the  prophets  and  apostles,  notwithstanding 
that  they  were  favoured  with  extraordinary  reve- 
adoQS  from  on  high.      No   man,  who  is  truly 
fateful  to  God  for  the  revelation  of  his  will,  and 
viko  also  feels  his  own  inability  rightly  to  under- 
saad  that  revelation,  will  fail  to  profit  by  these 
iHostrious  examples.      He  will  thankfully  avail 
Mmself  of  the  advice  of  one  who  knew  how  to 
CEtixnate  its  value :  ^'  If  any  man  lack  wisdom,  let 
Mm  ask  of  God,  who  giveth  to  all  men  liberally 


and  upbraideth  not,  and  it  shall  be  given  him,* 
James  i.  5.  And  we  may  assure  ourselves  that 
no  one,  reading  under  the  influence  of  such  prin- 
ciples, and  the  exercise  of  such  devotion,  shall 
fail  of  his  reward.  Every  anntmciation  of  the 
Eternal  will  be  sealed  upon  his  heart,  and  be 
reflected  in  his  temper  and  conduct.  Humbly 
seeking  to  Grod  for  wisdom,  and  relying  upon  the 
word  of  his  promise  for  grace  to  consecrate  it  to 
practical  purposes,  his  word  will  become  to  such 
an  one  the  divine  seed,  giving  birth  to  "  the  fruits 
of  righteousness,  which  are  by  Jesus  Christ,  t6 
the  praise  and  glory  of  God,*  Phil.  i.  11. 
IV.  The  Scripturbb  must  be  read  with  a 

FREEDOM  FROM  ALL  UNDUE  BIAS  OP  SENTIMENT, 
AND  WITH  AN  UPRIGHT  INTENTION  OP  SUBMimNO 
TO  THE  WHOLE  WILL  OP  GrOD. 

1.  Where  this  is  not  found,  all  efibrts  will  be  lost ; 
and  greatly  it  is  to  be  feared  that  many,  in  whose 
hearts  Grod  has  excited  a  desire  for  divine  know- 
ledge, suffer  themselves  to  be  deprived  of  the 
object  of  their  labour  and  prayer,  by  not  carefully 
attending  to  this  rule.  Pre-occupied  with  some 
&vourite  notions,  which  are  fondly  cherished  as 
the  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  that  book  is  resorted  to, 
rather  for  aiguments  to  confirm  and  support  these 
preriously  acquired  sentiments,  than  to  learn,  with 
simplicity  and  without  reserve,  the  whole  ^y\\\  of 
Grod.  Is  there  not  reason  to  think,  that  there  are 
but  few,  comparatively,  who  can  adopt,  in  the 
integrity  of  their  heart,  the  confession  of  the 
great  but  humble  Boyle  :  "  I  tise  the  Scriptme, 
not  as  an  arsenal,  to  be  resorted  to  only  for  arms 
and  weapons  to  defend  this  party,  or  defeat  its 
enemies ;  but  as  a  matchless  temple,  where  I  de- 
light to  be,  to  contemplate  the  beauty,  the  sym- 
metry, and  the  magnificence  of  the  structure,  and 
to  increase  my  awe,  or  excite  my  devotion  to  the 
Deity  there  preached  and  adored  ?"  There  is,  in 
consequence  of  the  fidl  of  man,  a  haughty  spirit 
of  independence  so  inseparably  allied  to  our  moral 
constitution,  that  we  are  more  disposed  to  bring 
the  truth  of  Qod  to  the  level  of  our  finite  reason, 
than  to  receive  it  with  that  humility  which  our 
Lord  inculcated,  when  he  said,  "Except  ye  be 
converted,  and  become  as  little  children,  ye  cannot 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;*  a  temper  of 
mind  to  which  the  apostle  also  alludes,  when  he 
speaks  of  our  "  becoming  fools,*  in  order  that  we 
may  be  made  wise.  From  this  bitter  root  h^ 
proceeded  much  of  that  hostility  with  which  a 
simple  declaration  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity 
has  in  every  age  been  met,  as  well  as  those  various 
ramifications  of  false  doctrine  which  frequently 
harass  the  seemingly  penetrating,  but  really  per- 
plexed and  vacillating,  mind.  Much  also  of  the 
theological  warfare  which  has   been  maintained 
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among  those  who  hare  heen  agreed  in  the  funda- 
mental tenets  of  Tital  godliness,  and  into  the  lists 
of  which  the  best  of  men  have  sometimes  entered, 
has  had  its  origin  in  the  same  cause.     How  com- 
mon is  it  to  see  even  persons  possessing  piety,  so 
fondly  attached  to  particular  systems  of  doctrine, 
as  to  make  no  scruple  of  bending,  by  a  laboured 
explanation,  any  text  which    does  not  seem  to 
^Your  their  preconceived  opinions,  and  thus  re- 
fnsing  to  embrace  '*  the  whole  counsel  of  God  T  * 
If  such  persons  were  deeply  affected  with  right 
conceptions  of  the  inconceivable  greatness  of  that 
Being  by  whose  inspiration  the  Scriptures  were 
given,  they  would  not  easily  fall  into  snares  such 
as  these.     They  would  be  certain  that  the  perfect 
understanding  of  many  of  the  subjects  revealed 
in  the  sacred  writings,  especially  whatever  relates 
to  their  great  Author,  is  far  beyond  the  province 
of  the  human  intellect     Every  attempt  to  fathom, 
by  our  limited  reason,  the  deep  things  of  the  Most 
High,  or  to  reconcile  with  systematic  nicety  par- 
ticular points  which,  though  clearly  revealed,  may 
not  appear  to  our  contracted  view  perfectly  ac- 
cordant with  each  other,  or  with  our  idea  of  what 
is  right  and  befitting  the  Almighty,  must  be  utterly 
vain  and  futile.     Humility,  contrition  of  spirit, 
steady  faith,  implicit  confidence,  a  disposition  to 
receive,  in  its  unsophisticated  meaning,  all  that 
God  says,  because  he  says  it ; — ^these  are  the  dispo- 
sitions which  become  man  when  his  Maker  con- 
descends to  be  his  instructor,  and  in  the  exercise 
of  which,  alone,  can  we  make  any  profitable  at- 
tainments in  spiritual  knowledge.    If  we  aie  will- 
ing to  construe  the  words  of  a  human  author  in 
their  plain  and  obvious  signification,  surely  we 
ought  not  to  refiise  to  do  so  with  re^id  to  Him 
that  '^speaketh  from  heaven."    This  sentiment  is 
rery  beautifully  expressed  by  Saurin  in  one  of  his 
sermons.     "  I  freely  grant,"  says  he,  "  that  had  I 
consulted  my  own  reason  only,  I  could  not  have 
discovered  some  of  the  mysteries  of  the  gospel. 
Nevertheless,  when  I  think  on  the  grandeur  of 


•  "There  are  few,  indeed,  who  approach  (he  interpretation  of 
(he  New  Teatament  with  minds  nncorrnpted  and  nnprejadiced. 
The  greater  part  have  already  imbibed  certain  opinions.  Some 
have  become  habitnated  to  the  ancient  formalm  of  theologians  ; 
others  have  learned  to  cast  off  all  restraints,  and  are  wonder- 
fnlly  delighted  in  the  exercise  of  their  own  ingenuity.  One  party 
are  led  astray  by  the  authority  of  some  theological  system ; 
the  other,  by  ths  most  recent  Ibnn  of  philosophy.  All,  in  short, 
fimake  the  plain  and  simple  path,  and  have  recourse  to  art  m 
searching  after  truth.  That  rectitude  of  purpose,  therelbre, 
which  sees  and  comprehends  the  truth  directly  and  without 
evasion,  is  exiiibited  by  few,  in  the  interpretation  of  the  New 
Testament  And  hence  it  naturally  happens,  that  as  such  bter- 
preten  are  themselves  wanting  in  simplicity,  this  virtue  is 
also  ab«>nt  ro  their  interpretations.''— Prv/eMor  TiUaum,in 
Bibl.  Rrpos.,  No.  a     ' 


God,  when  I  cast  my  eyes  on  that  vast  ocean, 
when  I  consider  that  immense  all,  nothing  as- 
tonishes me,  nothing  staggers  me,  nothing  seems 
to  me  inadmissible,  how  incomprehensible  soever 
it  may  be.  When  the  subject  is  divine,  I  am 
ready  to  believe  all,  to  admit  all,  to  receive  all, 
provided  I  be  convinced  it  is  God  himself  who 
speaks  to  me,  or  any  one  on  his  part  After  this, 
I  am  no  longer  astonished  that  there  are  three 
distinct  persons  in  one  divine  essence ;  one  God, 
and  yet  a  Father,  a  Son,  and  a  Holy  Spirit  Either 
religion  must  tell  us  nothing  about  God,  or  what 
it  tells  us  mtut  be  beyond  our  capacities ;  and,  in 
surveying  even  the  borders  of  this  immense  ocean, 
it  must  needs  exhibit  a  vast  extent  in  which  our 
feeble  sight  is  lost  But  what  surprises  me,  what 
staggers  me,  what  afirights  me,  is  to  see  a  diminu- 
tive creature,  a  contemptible  man,  a  little  ray  of 
light  glimmering  through  a  few  feeble  oigans, 
aigue  a  point  with  the  Supreme  Being;  oppose 
that  Intelligence  who  sitteth  at  the  helm  k  ^e 
world;  question  what  He  affirms;  dispute  what 
He  determines;  appeal  from  His  decisions;  and 
even  after  God  has  given  him  evidence,  reject 
all  doctrines  that  are  above  his  capacity.  Enter 
into  thy  nothingness,  mortal  creature!  What 
madness  fills  thee!  How  dost  thou  dare,  thou 
who  art  but  a  point — ^thou  whose  essence  is  but  an 
atom  —  to  measure  thyself  with  the  Supreme 
Being;  with  Him  who  fills  heaven  and  earth; 
with  Him  whom  the  heaven,  even  the  heaven  of 
heavens,  cannot  contain  ?  Canst  thou  by  searching 
find  out  God?  Canst  thou  find  out  the  Almighty 
to  perfection?"* 

2.  But  the  evil  is  not  confined  to  those  presump- 
tuous persons  who  would  reduce  the  truths  of 
revelation  to  the  level  of  their  own  intellect,  and 
impiously  offer  their  counsel  to  Him.  about  whose 
word  we  are  speaking.  The  {Hcture  which  has 
been  drawn  by  an  doquent  writer,  of  the  too 
common  practice  of  professing  ChristianB,  is  not 
less  faithful,  we  fear,  than  it  is  humiliating  and 
distressing.  ^'The  points  of  the  faith  we  have 
been  called  on  to  defend,  or  which  are  reputable 
with  our  party,  assume  in  our  esteem  an  import- 
ance disproportionate  to  their  importance  in  the 
word,  which  we  come  to  relish  chiefly  when  it 
goes  to  sustain  them,  and  the  Bible  is  hunted  for 
arguments  and  texts  of  controversy  which  are 
treasured  up  for  future  service.  The  solemn  stiU- 
ness  which  the  soul  should  hold  before  her  Maker, 
so  fiivouiable  to  meditation  and  rapt  oommunion 
with  the  throne  of  God,  bdestroyed  at  eveiy  tuni, 


•  Sanrin*s  Sermons,  vol.  i.  p.  78.  —  Christian  Obsancr,  vul. 
XX.  p.  597. 
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hj  suggestion  of  what  is  orthodox  and  evangelical, 
yfhere  all  is  orthodox  and  eyangelical;  the  spirit 
of  the  reader  beccHnes  lean,  being  fed  with  abstract 
truths  and  formal  propositions ;  his  temper  unge- 
nia],  being  ever  disturbed  with  controyersial  sug- 
gestions; his  prayers,  undevout  recitals  of  his 
opbufms;  his  discourse,  technical  announcements 
of  ids  £dth.  Intellect,  cold  .intellect,  hath  the 
rsaj  oTer  bearenward  devotion  and  holy  fer- 
TDCBs.  Man,  contentious  man,  hath  the  attention 
wkidi  the  unsearchable  God  should  undivided 
bare;  and  the  fine  full  harmony  of  Heaven's 
melodious  voice,  which,  heard  apart,  were  sufficient 
to  L^  the  soul  in  ecstasies  unspeakable,  is  jarred 
and  interfered  vnth,  and  the  heavenly  spell  is 
broken  with  the  recurring  conceits,  sophisms,  and 
passions  of  men."  * 

3w  An  authoritative  message  has  been  sent  from 
the  throne  of  God,  accredited  by  the  most  ample 
and  oonvinciiig   evidence.      What,  therefore,  is 
oorduty?     Assuredly  it  is  not  to  prejudge  the 
contents  of  this  revelation,  any  more  than  to 
decide  upon  its  propriety,  or  to  find  fault  with  its 
requisitions.     ^  Our  simple  business  is  to  inter- 
pret   faiiij,   and  without  prejudice,   its   various 
parts,  and  then  submit  without  any  reserve  to  its 
paramount  authority.      Having  been  visited  with 
the  light  of  revelation,  the  formation  of  our  reli- 
pms  creed  is  no   longer   left  to  the  dreams  of 
imagypa^A^^   or  the  Speculations  of  philosophy; 
Vat  it  is  to  be  deduced  fairly  and  honestly  from 
the  written  record  alone.    And  the  same  princi- 
ple is  to  govern  equally  the  learned  and  the  un- 
kanied.     It  is  the  office  of  a  translator  to  give  a 
^thfol  r^resentation  of  the  original.     And  now 
tliis  ^th^  representation  has  been  given,  it  is 
<iar  part  to  peruse  it  with  care,  and  to  take  a  fair 
and  idthful  impression  of  it    It  is  our  part  to 
padfy  OUT  understanding  of  all  its  ^previous  con- 
ceptions.    We  must  bring  a  free  and  unoccupied 
nind  to  the  exercise.     It  must  not  be  the  pride 
or  the  obstcnacy  of  self-formed  opinions,  or  the 
Wnghty  independence  of  him  who  ^inks  he  has 
narhed  the  manhood  of  lus  understanding.     We 
Diust  bring  with  us  the  docility  of  a  child,  if  we 
want  to  gain  the  kingdom  of  heaven.     It  must 
oot  be  a  partial,  but  an  entire  and  an  unexcepted 
obedieno&     There  must  be  no  garbling  of  that 
vbkh  is  entire^  no  darkening  of  that  which  is 
^aninoiia,  no  softening  down  of  that  which  is 
sathoritalive  or  severe.      The  Bible  will  allow  of 
1ft  compsomise.     It  professes  to  be  the  directory 
(Iqv  fittdi,  and  daims  a  total  ascendancy  over 
tk  idols  and  the  nndeistandings  of  men.     It  will 


«  hm^a  OratiOBi  lor  Che  Ondfn  of  God,  p.  ]  4. 


enter  into  no  composition  with  us,  on  our  natural 
principles.  It  challenges  the  whole  mind  as  its 
due,  and  it  appeals  to  the  truth  of  heaven  for  the 
high  authority  of  its  sanctions  :  ^  Whosoever 
addeth  to,  or  tedceth  from,  the  words  of  this  book, 
is  accursed,'  is  the  absolute  language  in  which  it 
delivers  itself.  This  brings  us  to  its  terms.  There 
is  no  way  of  escaping  after  this.  We  must  bring 
every  thought  into  captivity  to  its  obedience;  and, 
as  closely  as  ever  lawyer  stuck  to  his  document 
or  his  extract,  must  we  abide  by  the  rule  and  the 
doctrine  which  this  authentic  memorial  of  Qod 
sets  before  us.'t 

4.  Having  thus  ascertained  the  revealed  will  of 
God,  it  must  be  our  purpose  and  determination  to 
fulfil  it  "  Not  every  one,"  says  the  Saviour,  'Hhat 
saith  unto  me.  Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  but  he  that  doeth  the  vrill 
of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven,"  Matt.  vii.  21. 
It  were  better  for  us  to  be  placed  beyond  the 
light  and  influence  of  the  divine  revelation,  than 
to  enjoy  its  advantages  and  yet  vrithhold  our 
obedience.  For  while  the  servant  who  knoweth 
not  his  Lord's  will,  and  consequently  errs  in  his 
duty,  shall  be  beaten  with  few  stripes;  he  that 
knoweth  it,  but  doeth  it  not,  shall  be  beaten  with 
many^  Luke  xii.  47,  48. 

V.  Such  appears  to  be  the  preparation  of  mind, 
and  disposition  of  heart,  required  in  those  who 
would  derive  from  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  those 
benefits  which  it  is  the  intention  of  their  Divine 
Author  to  impart  The  Bible  is  the  ordinary 
channel  through  which  He  conveys  his  blessings 
to  man ;  and  it  is  only  by  placing  ourselves  in  a 
proper  situation,  and  providing  ourselves  with 
suitable  means,  that  we  can  rationally  expect  to 
become  partakers  of  the  vraters  of  life. 

SECTION  IV. 

THE  LITERARY  QUilLIFICATIONS  OF  AN  INTERPRETER. 

The  Hebrew  and  Greek  LaDgnageii— Gmnman  and  Lexicooa 
—Rhetoric  and  Logic— Historical  Circomfltances — Hieir 
Intimate  Connexion  with  Interpretation — Civil  and  Political 
Geography— Natural  History— Literary  and  Historical  Cir- 
cumstances pertainiqg  to  the  Sacred  Books. 

The  interprctatioa  of  the  Bible,  as  we  hare 
already  seen,  calls  for  a  large  measure  of  yarious 
knowledge,  to  which  we  shall  now  more  particu- 
larly advert 

I.  In  the  first  place,  an  interpreter  ought  to  be 
well  skilled  in  both  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  lan- 
guages, so  that  he  may  be  able  to  distinguish  be- 


f  Dr.  Chahners  oo  the  Evidence  and  Authority  of  (he  Chris- 
tian Revelation,  p.  2G9l  The  whole  of  the  chapter  will  amply 
repay  the  laboor  of  a  carefiil  perusal. 
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tvveen  the  idioms  of  each  language,  and  rfghtly  to 
interpret  both.  The  object  of  interpretation  is 
the  examination  and  explanation  of  words  by 
grammatical  principles ;  and  as  the  sense  thus  dis- 
covered is  the  true  and  only  proper  sense,  it  fol- 
lows that  a  grammatical  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guages of  the  text  is  indispensable  to  the  task. 

1.  Emesti  and  his  commentator  hare  well 
illustrated  the  yalue  of  grammatical  knowledge, 
especially  of  etymology  and  syntax,  to  an  in- 
terpreter of  the  sacred  writings,  in  the  following 
remarks : 

1.  An  iDterpreter  ought,  in  the  first  place^  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  differences  and  powers  of  words, 
io  so  far  as  they  depend  upon  their  grammatical  form. 
The  differences  here  to  be  considered  are  those  which 
arise  from  derivation,  composition,  inflexion,  and 
accents.  Nor  ought  we  less  carefully  to  study  the 
force  and  difference  of  forms  in  those  words  which 
grammarians  have  styled  enaphatically  ijerba,  verbs; 
together  with  the  exceptions  to  each  rule,  either  as 
to  tenses  or  moods,  which  have  been  introduced  by 
usage.  Interpreters  who  have  not  acquired  an  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  these  rules,  and  have  not  rendered 
their  knowledge  available  by  the  habit  of  applying  it, 
are  liable  to  fiiU  into  great  and  serious  blunders ;  and 
it  is  wonderful  how  many  instances  of  such  blunders 
are  to  be  met  with ;  whereas  a  little  attention  to 
grammar  often  cleats  away  the  difficulty,  and  enables 
us  to  interpret  rightly,  and  to  refute  the  errors  of 
others.  As  an  example  in  point,  Mr.  Terrot  refers 
to  Bom.  viii.  30,  which  in  our  Version  is  rendered 
thus:  '^Moreover,  whom  he  did  predestinate,  them 
he  also  called ;  and  whom  he  called,  them  he  also 
justified ;  and  whom  he  justified,  them  he  also  glori- 
fied." Now,  he  remarks,  all  these  verbs  being  in 
the  first  aorist,  are  not  necessarily  expressive  of  paftt 
time,  but  are  completely  indffinite,  and  mark  habitual, 
systematic  action.  The  text,  therefore,  would  have 
been  better  rendered,  "Whom  he  predestinates,  them 
he  also  calls,"  &c. 

2.  But  the  knowledge  of  syntax  is  still  more  neces- 
saiy,  not  only  that  we  may  ascertain  the  order  in 
which  the  words  are  to  be  taken,  which  is  often  of 
great  importance  to  the  right  understanding  of  the 
passage;  but  also,  that  we  may  know  the  proper 
construction  of  every  word  and  particle  separately, 
80  as  to  be  able  to  judge,  in  the  New  Testament, 
whether  the  expression  be  pure  Greek  or  not ;  and 
finally,  that  we  may  know  the  force  and  sense  of 
each  particular  construction  from  the  true  spirit  of 
the  language.  For  he  who,  being  ignorant  of  these 
matters,  proceeds  to  translate  word  for  word,  from 
one  language  into  another,  must  necessarily  £edl  into 
great  and  frequent  errors^  from  the  dissimilarity  of 
the  idioms.  The  writings  of  the  commentators  are 
full  of  errors  of  this  class ;  nor  can  any  one,  without 
the  knowledge  here  required,  detect  and  confute  the 
mistakes  of  interpreters  and  critics.  As  an  illustration 
of  Emesti's  reasoning,  his  translator,  Terrot,  selects 
John  i.  1,  Koi  d(d£  9iv  6  XAjoq,    Why,  he  asks,  do  we 


render  this.  And  the  Word  was  Ood,  rather  than,  Qod 
was  the  Word  f  Because  it  is  a  rule  of  Greek  syntax, 
that  when  a  subject  and  predicate  are  joined  together 
by  the  substantive  verb,  the  subject  has  the  article, 
and  the  predicate  has  it  not.  The  reader  who  is 
conversant  with  critical  writings  need  only  be  re- 
minded of  the  important  light  that  h«is  been  thrown 
upon  several  passages  of  the  New  Testament,  by  the 
labours  of  Middleton,  Sharpe,  and  others,  in  eluci- 
dating the  doctrine  of  the  Greek  article.* 

2.  But  important  as  a  knowledge  of  technical 
grammar  is  to  an  interpreter,  his  acquaintance 
with  the  original  languages  of  Scripture  must  not 
terminate  here.  In  studying  the  philology  of  the 
Hebrew  language,  for  instance,  he  must  discover, 
by  means  of  the  helps  that  can  be  employed,  its 
spirit,  its  character,  its  peculiarities,  the  signifi- 
cations of  its  words,  and  the  very  characteristics 
of  its  figures.  Thus  he  must  draw  out  its  charac- 
ter from  the  analogy  of  the  other  Oriental  lan- 
guages, which  have  sprung  from  it,  or  are  con-* 
nected  with  it,  and  the  meanings  of  its  words  and 
phrases,  from  a  comparison  of  the  various  Versions 
which  we  have  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures ;  since 
these  are  the  only  sources  which  can  supply  such 
knowledge  respecting  them  as  may  be  confidently 
relied  on. 

3.  The  case  'is  the  same  with  the  paiticnlar 
philology  of  the  Greek  text,  which  largely  par- 
takes of  the  Hebrew  structure,  and  abounds  vrith 
those  expressions  in  which  the  national  and  reli- 
gious ideas  of  tlie  Jews  were  ordinarily  expressed. i* 
Hence  the  interpreter  should  be  acquainted,  not 
only  with  pure  Greek,  but  with  its  various  dia- 
lects, especially  the  Alexandrine. 

4.  In  prosecuting  this  branch  6f  his  studies  the 
student  will  find  the  following  works  amongst  the 
best  he  can  avail  himself  of: — 

FOR    THE   OLD   TKSTAMKNT — ORAMMARS  AND  UtXIOONS. 

1.  A  Hebrew  Grammar,  with  a  copious  Syntax 
and  Praxis.  By  Moses  Stuart,  Professor  of  Sacred 
Literature  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover^ 
8vo.,  fourth  edition,  1831.  This  work  is  founded. 
chiefly  on  the  Hebrew  gmmmar  of  Gesenius.  The 
student  should  also  procure  by  the  same  author, 
'*  Dissertations  on  the  Importance  and  Best  Method 
of  studying  the  Original  Languages  of  the  Bible,  by 
Jahn,  GescniuS;  and  W^^ttenbach;  translated  from 
the  original  Latin. 

2.  A  Granunar  of  the  Hebrew  Language,  comprised 
in  a  Series  of  Lectures.  By  the  Rev.  Samuel  Lee, 
D.  D.,  Professor  t  f  Arabic  (and  now  Regius  Professor 
of  Hebrew)  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Second 
edition,  1832. 


«  Emesd's  Institates,  Part  III ,  ch.  10,  §  8, 9. 
+  Plaiick*8  LitroducUon  to  Sacred  Philology,  Part  I.  chap. 
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SL  a  Htbmw  dufstomaOiy.  Bj  Professor  Stwut. 
Tbtt  woAf  the  fiist  Tolome  of  which  was  published 
ia  1829»  and  a  second  in  1890,  is  designed  to  furnish 
aeosoe  of  Hebrew  study. 

4.  A  Uinual  of  the  Chaldee  Language,  containing 
I  Cbaldee  Grammar,  chiefly  from  the  German  of  Pro- 
feaor  G.  B.  Winer ;  a  Chrestomath j,  consisting  of 
SekeUons  from  the  Targums,  and  including  the  whole 
tftiie  Biblical  Chaldee,  with  Notes,  and  a  Vocabolaiy 
idipted  to  the  Chrestomathy,  with  an  Appendix  on 
the  Rabbmical  Character  and  Style.  By  Elias  Biggs, 
L  H,  Boston,  8to.,  1832. 

<;Ms«ns  Buxtorfii  Lexicon  Chaldaicum,  Tal- 
■ndieaB  et  Rabbinicum,  folio,  Basil,  1640. 

&  A  compendious  Lexicon  of  the  Hebrew  Lan- 
ffu^  By  Clement  C.  Moore,  2  vols.  12mo. ;  New 
Y(uk,  1809.  The  first  volume  of  tliis  work  contains 
u  explanation  of  every  word  which  occurs  in  the 
Psalms,  with  notes;  the  second  volume  being  a 
Lexicoo  and  Grammar  of  the  whole  language.  It  is 
1  most  iisefol  work  for  a  beginner  in  the  Hebrew 
laogQige. 

7.  A  Hebrew  and  English  Lexicon  of  the  Old 
Tcstaioent,  including  the  Biblical  Chaldee,  from  the 
Ocnaao  of  Gesenius,  with  Additions.  By  the  Rev. 
Joaab  W.  Gibbs,  A.  M.,  of  the  Theological  Seminary, 
A&doTer,  8vo.,  London,  1827. 

FOB  TBH  MSW  TISTAIRNT. 

1.  A  Giammar  of  the  New  Testament  By  Pro- 
fanrteart,  Ando^r,  1834.  This  is  a  singukrly 
nloable  elementary  book  for  critical  purposes. 

2.  A  Greek  and  English  Lexicon  to  the  New  Tes- 
tamest,  in  which  the  Words  and  Phrases  occurring  in 
tiifise  Sacred  Books  are  distinctly  explained ;  aod  the 
Meanings  assigned  to  each,  authorised  by  References 
to  Passages  of  Scripture ;  and  frequently  illustrated 
»d  oooilnned  by  Citations  from  the  Old  Testament 
ad  Ctom  the  Greek  Writers.  By  John  Parkhurst, 
AM.  4to.and8vo.  Prefixed  to  this  Lexicon  is  a 
no*  adBBKible  summary  of  Greek  Grammar,  adapted 

&t  Utt  use  of  those  who  understand  only  the  English 

tQogae. 

Z»  Novum  Lexicon  Greeco-Latinum  in  Novum 
TcKuncDtum,  congessit  et  variis  Observationlbus 
Pliilologicis  illustrayit  Johannes  Friedericus  Schleus- 
»f,  2  voU.,  8vo.,  Lipsiso,  1819:  Edinburgh,  1814: 
®*^w,  1817. 

4-  A  Greek  and  English  Manual  Lexicon  to  the 
New  Testament,  with  Examples  of  all  the  irregular 
«d  noie  diiicalt  Inflexions.  ByJ.  H.  Bass.  12mo. 
U»doD. 

^Clavis  Nori  TesUmenti  Philologica,  Usibus 
^^^^^^^lanmi,  et  juvenum  Theologim  Studiosorum,  ac- 
^odau,  auctore  M.  Christ  Abrahamo  Wahl. 
1^1^  1822.  This  is  a  more  accurate  work  than 
^^'fcMBcr's,  especially  in  the  account  of  prepositions 
^pvticksL  It  has  been  translated  into  English 
^Wwird  Robinson,  A.  M.  (now  D.  D.),  Assistant 
^ctor  in  the  department  of  Sacred  Literature, 
^^Sem.,  Andover.  It  is  in  a  single  volunie,  royal 
^  and  will  be  found  an  invaluable  work. 

1  Beniadu  on  the  Synonyms  of  the  New  Testa- 


ment. By  John  Aug.  Henry  Tittman,  D.  D.,  first 
Theological  Professor  in  the  University  of  Leipsic. 
Translated  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Craig,  M.  A.  Vol.  1, 
forming  Vol.  3  of  the  Biblical  Cabinet.  This  is  a 
most  important  work :  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
the  death  of  the  learned  author  prevented  the  com- 
pletion of  his  design,  which  was  to  investigate  the 
comparative  force  of  all  those  words  in  the  New 
Testament  which  appear  to  be  synonymous ;  L  e., 
which  range  under  a  common  genus,  as  having  one 
generic  idea  in  common;  but  which  have  each  of 
them,  additional  to  this,  a  specific  difierence  of 
meaning.  The  student  who  uses  Schleusner's  Lexicon 
would  do  well  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  Dr. 
Tittman's  work. 

II.  Rhetoric  and  Lo^ie  furnish  valuable  aisaist- 
ance  to  the  interpreter  of  the  sacred  writings,  and 
should  therefore  secure  a  measure  of  his  attention* 
Of  Rhetoric,  that  portion  of  it  which  is  most 
valuable  to  an  interpreter,  is  that  which  treats 
of  the  meaning  and  nature  of  tropes.  The  rules 
laid  down  in  rhetorical  treatises,  respecting  the 
difierent  modes  and  beauties  of  style,  and  espe- 
cially respecting  sublinuty  or  beauty  of  sentiment, 
will  also  be  found  of  great  assistance  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  those  instances  that  so  frequently 
occur.  Logic  will  be  found  useful  to  the  inter- 
preter, in  helping  him  to  distinguish  between  the 
ideas  of  things  and  the  sounds  of  words ;  to  form 
accurate  notions  of  words,  by  collecting  their 
scattered  portions  into  an  aggregate  whole,  or  by 
deducing  them  from  examples  in  which  they  may 
be  found;  as  also  in  expressing  those  notions 
clearly  and  briefly ;  to  distinguish  between  similar 
ideas,  lest,  being  deceived  by  ambiguity,  he  should 
confound  things  that  are  essentially  distinct;  to 
analyse  the  arguments  and  reasoning  of  the  sacred 
writers;  and  to  detect  and  reconcile  apparent 
discrepancies.*  In  all  these  respects,  the  inter- 
preter will  find  great  assistance  in  a  knowledge  of 
the  science  of  logic. 

III.  It  will  be  evident  to  those  who  have 
attended  to  the  remarks  that  were  made  on  the 
objects  and  difficulties  of  biblical  interpretation, 
in  a  preceding  section,'  that,  in  order  fully  to  avail 
ourselves  of  the  aids  to  be  derived  from  the 
sources  that  are  open  to  us  for  ascertaining  the 
sense  of  the  text,  some  previous  acquaintance 
vrith  HISTORICAL  CIRCUMSTANCES  is  indispensably 
necessary.  How  can  any  one  be  competent  to 
form  a  judgment  on  the  nature  of  those  examples 
which  a  writer  may  furnish  of  the  signification  of 
his  terms,  if  he  has  no  antecedent  knowledge  of 
the  subjects  to  which  such  writer  alludes  ?  How 
can  any  one  discover  the  scope  of  an  author's 


*  See  Eniesti,  Pnri  Id.,  chap,  ix.,  sects, 
farther  remarks  opon  this  topic* 
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reasoning,  if  he  is  nninfonned  on  the  nature  of  j  into  a  bed  of  sand ;— all  tiiese  are  te  be  known 
the  author^s  subject?  or  how  can  he  judge  of  this,    and  ^t,  ere  we  can  understand,  in  their  full 


without  adequate  and  antecedent  information? 
The  thing  is  impossible,  as  any  one  may  see  by 
referring  to  Judg.  xix.  29;  Ps.  Ixxxiv.  6,  czxix.  6, 
cxxxiii. ;  Ezek.  ix.  2;  Zech.  v.  1,  2 ;  Mark  ii.  4 ; 
Luke  Tii.  38;  1  Cor.  ix,  24—27;  Heb.  xii.  1-^ 
&c.  Hence  we  may  at  once  perceive  the  value 
and  necessity  of  a  knowledge,  on  the  part  of  the 
studcfnt,  of  those  historical  facts  and  dicumstances 
to  which  we  hare  fdready  adverted;  of  the  re- 
ligion, manners,  customs,  civil  and  physical  geo- 
graphy, chronology,  and  general  archasology,  of 
tiie  people  to  whom  the  Bible  immediately  and 
directly  relates;  as  well  as  of  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  several  books  com- 
posing it  were  respectively  written.  The  religion, 
manners,  customs,  and  social  and  political  con- 
dition of  a  people,  necessarily  exert  a  powerful 
influence  on  their  Hterature;  and  this  was  pre- 
eminently the  case  with  the  Hebrews.  If  we 
have  btit  an  imperfect  and  con:^ed  knowledge  of 
these  things,  therefore,  we  shall  be  impeded  in 
our  progress  at  every  step  we  take,  and  strive  in 
vain  to  tmravel  the  sense  of  the  inspired  penmen. 
1.  How  mash  of  the  point,  force,  and  felicity 
of  the  Bible  will  be  lost,  for  instance,  if  the  reader 
of  It  is  ignorant  of  geography  and  natural  history! 
in  the  study  of  writings  where  there  are  so  many 
alhisions  to  natural  scenery,  and  the  reader  is  so 
often  trsbi^KNTted  from  one  part  of  the  country  to 
another,  he  needa  to  become,  as  it  were,  an  inha- 
bitant of  iht  land.  He  needs  to  be  able  to  body 
forth  in  his  own  mind  that  scenery  in  all  its 
beauty  and  prominence;  to  behold,  as  with  his 
own  eyes,  ^  the  gloiy  of  Lebanon,"  clothed  with 
fir-trees  and  cedars,  and  stretching  its  lofty  ridges 
along  the  sky ;  to  dwell  vrith  delight  on  the  ^  ex- 
cellency of  Caonud,"  crowned  with  verdure,  and 
^  dipping  its  feet  in  the  Western  sea ;"  to  gaze  on 
the  lake,  and  the  hills,  and  the  valleys  of  Galilee; 
and  to  rove  in  imagination  over  the  mountains, 
and  among  the  dells,  which  surround  the  sacred 
city,  the  queen  of  nations,  and  "'  the  joy  of  the 
whole  earth."  Without  some  such  power,  it  is 
impQaBU>le  to  enter  into  the  spirit,  and  feel  the 
full  feroe,  of  the  narrative  and  its  allusions.  The 
names,  indeed,  meet  the  eye,  and  fell  upon  the 
ear;  but  they  are  the  names  of  ^^  things  unknown,'' 
and  destitute  of  ^Mocal  habitation."  Here,  too, 
the  dimate  is  to  be  taken  into  the  account ; — ^tiie 
early  and  the  kitter  rain ;  the  seed-^time  and  har- 
vest; the  dry  and  scorching  days  of  summer, 
contrasted  with  the  coolness  and  deep  serenity  of 
the  nights,  in  which  the  heavens  seem  lighted  up 
witii  fiviog  fires ;  the  parched  earth,  which  drinks 
up  the  stveama,  and  oonverts  the  mountain-tarrent 


fbroe,  the  frequent  references,  like  those  to  ^a 
dry  and  thirsty  land,  where  no  water  is  ;*  to  ^  the 
shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary  land  f  or  like 
those  in  our  Sa/riour's  parable  of  the  sower,  or  in 
his  conversation  with  the  woman  of  Samaria. 

2.  The  civil  and  poUtical  geography  of  that 
age,  though  not  less  important,  is  more  difficult  to 
be  ascertained.  The  grand  natural  traits  of  seenerj 
and  dimate  are  permanent  and  unchangeable,  and 
present  at  this  day  almost  the  very  aspect  which 
they  bore  two  thousand  years  ago ;  but  all  those 
features  which  depended  on  the  will  of  monarchs, 
or  the  power  of  nations,  have,  like  those  monarchs 
and  nations,  crumbled  into  dust     The  mutations 
of  Palestine,  in  this  respect,  have  been  great ;  and 
they  appear  particularly  so,  when  we  tzace  the 
local  division  of  the  territory,  fnm.  that  first  par- 
tition under  Joshua,  which  is  now,  perhaps,  inex- 
pUcable,  down  through  the  changes  which  took 
place  under  the  two  kingdoms  of  Judah  and 
Israel,  and  then  through  those  which  occurred, 
after  the  exile,  in  respect  to  the  Jews  and  Sama- 
ritans, until,  at  length,  the  whole  became  subject 
to  the  Roman  power.     At  that  time,  Herod  the 
Great  was  king  over  all  the  territory  of  the  twelve 
tribes ;  but  at  his  death,  Judea  and  Samaria  were 
given  to  Archelaus ;  Qalilee  and  Perea  to  Herod 
Antipas;  and  the  country  north-east  of  the  Jordan 
to  Philip.     When  Archelaus  was  banished,  on 
account  of  his  cruelties,  to  Y ieima,  in  G^id,  Judea 
became  a  Roman  province,  and  was  governed  by 
a  succession  of  procurators,  under  the  control  of 
the  pro-consul  of  Syria.     It  was  then  asaigned,  as 
part  of  his  kingdom,  to  Herod  Agrippa  the  Fint, 
whose  miserable  fate  is  narrated  in  the  twelfth 
chapter  of  the  Acts.     Afler  his  death,  it  was 
again  governed  by  procurators,  among  whom  were 
Felix  and  Festus.     During  all  ihia  time,  the 
boundaries  of  the  province  were  often  varied,  by 
the  addition  or  abstraction  of  different  towns  and 
cities.    If  we  add  to  this,  the  state  of  Asia  Minor, 
where  it  is,  perhaps,  impossihle  to  trace  with 
accuracy  tiie  limits  of  tiie  different  provinees ;  and 
also  the  changes  made  by  the  Romans  in  the 
general  divisions  of  Greece  proper,  and  Mace- 
donia, where  they  affixed  the  ancient  names  to 
provinces  and  regions  of  fiur  different  limits ;  we 
may  well  suppose,  that  it  is  not  the  uninformed 
reader  who  can  accompany  the  sacred  writers  in 
their  geographical    details,  or  follow  the  great 
apoetie  of  the  Gentiles  in  his  various  joumies.* 

3.  It  may  be,  that  the  necessity  of  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  circumstanoes  just  ennmeraied,  is 
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far  fivm  beiog  appsmt  to  the  miiids  of  many 

odierwise  intelligent  penonB;  but  it  is  certain, 

ikst  how  much  eoeyer  sach  peiWHis  may  lore  and 

Tcserate  the  Bible,  thej  most  rest  satisfied  with  a 

Ttrr  Hmited  and  imperfect  knowledge  of  its  con* 

tatL     It  not   imfirequentlj  happens,  as  ereiy 

£li|;e&t  student  knows,  that  the  whole  force  and 

InotT,  and,  rerj  often,  the  most  important  mean- 

isf,  of  certain  passages,  can  only  be  peroeiyed  by 

»  pofeet  knowiedge  of  the  things  to  which  the 

wiiten allude;  and  the  dicamstances  and  peculiar 

dnractor  €sf  the  different  objects  mentioned  in 

&iiptige,  axe  most  frequently  those  not  likely  to 

sti&e  a  earelesB  or  unskilfid  obsarrer.     It  should 

sk>  be  pemembered,  that  the  language  itself  in 

idnch  these  ancient  books  are  written,  is  of  such 

a  nture,  as  almost  utteriy  to  forbid  its  being  well 

ondentood  'without  the  knowledge  of  which  we 

are  qieaking.    Simple,  and  confined  in  its  vocabu- 

luT,  its  Tery  idiom  is  metaphorical ;  and  there  is 

aearoely  a  sentence  composed  in  it,  without  some 

aflosiQa  being  made  to  the  objects  of  external 

natee,  and  their  peculiar  habits  or  <}ualities. 

4.  On  the  seTeral  topics  which  haye  here  been 
ideired  to,  we  should  seek  for  information,  pri- 
marily, in  the  Scariptures  thcmselres ;  and,  second- 
aniy,  in  those  authors  who  hare  most  judiciously 
wiittm  iqKm  them.     On  the  sacred  and  ciril  an- 
ti^mdes  of  the  Hebrews,  the  works  of  Josephus, 
Godwin,  Jennings,  Lewis,  Lowman,  Shaw,  Mi- 
chaelia,  Jakn,  Fleuiy,  and  Dr.  Browne,  ^vill  furnish 
abondant  materials  for  the  use  of  the  student ;  nor 
should  we  onut  to  notice  Dr.  James  Townley* s 
tmnnifttiim  of  Maimonides  on  the  Reasons  of  the 
lawv  of  Moses,  which  contains  several  learned  and 
judicioas*  diasertations  an  Jewish  subjects,  by  the 
tnwhitor,  as  well  as  copious  iUustrative  notes. 
On  the  customs  and  circumstances  of  the  Tarious 
natiflns  wfaoae  history  is  connected  with  that  of 
the  JewB,  the  writings  of  Bollin,  Shuckford,  Pri- 
deanx,  Gfayv  and  Russell,  wiU  contribute  ample 
information.    The  physical  geography  of  Palestine 
»  best  teamed  from  the  observations  of  modem 
tavdlen.     Hiat  country  is  becoming  erety  year 
man  aad  more  accessible;  and  the  light  which 
has  been  thrown  upon  its  natural  features  by  the 
repsiti  of  Seetaen,  Burckhardt,  Legh,  Bucking- 
hsn,   the    American    Missionaries,   Richardson, 
loirctt,  and   Game,  in  the  delightful  '^Letters 
^on  the  Eaat,*  has  contributed  much  to  impart 
firit  and  interest  to  our  conceptions  of  the  scenery 
•often  alluded  to  in  the  Bible.    In  a  subsequent 
^  of  this  work,  we  have  attempted  such  a 
ibttdi  of  Bible  geography,  as  may  perhaps  answer 
<B  the  purposes  aimed  at  by  the  genendity  of 


S.  With  vefeKnce  to  Scripture  Natoial  History, 


we  acagnaely  know  how  to  speak,  for  the  infor- 
mation of  unlearned  readers.  The  ^'Phys^ca 
Sacra"  of  Scheuchzer  is  too  voluminous  and  ex- 
pensive £x  ordinary  purposes ;  to  say  nothing  of 
the  language  in  which  it  is  written ;  the  *'*'  Hiero- 
botanioon"  of  Celsius  is  extremely  valuable,  but 
in  its  original  form  not  of  general  use;  tlie 
^'  niustiations''  of  Professor  Paxton  are  veiy  judi- 
dons  and  satisfactory,  as  far  as  they  extend,  but 
are  incomplete  as  a  Natural  Histoiy  of  the  Bible ; 
the  ^^  fVa^ents"  to  Calmet  comprise  much  valu* 
able  information,  but  it  requires  to  be  digested 
and  arranged  by  a  skilful  hand ;  and,  moreover, 
to  be  purged  finom  much  fanciful  hypothesis.  The 
only  work  at  all  complete,  and  accessible  to  the 
generality  of  readers,  was  Dr.  Harris'  "  Natural 
History  of  the  Bible,"  originally  published  in 
America,  and  reprinted  in  this  country;  one 
edition  with  notes  and  corrections  by  the  autlior 
of  the  "Modem  Traveller."  This  volume  fur- 
nishes valuable  materials,  to  assist  the  student  in 
his  investigations;  but  to  the  unlearned  it  presents 
no  attractions ;  its  disqmsitions  are  extremely  dry 
and  critical,  and  its  natural  history  somewhat 
scanty ;  while  its  conjectural  criticism,  and  desti- 
tution of  evangelical  sentiment  and  devotional 
feelii^,  render  it  very  objectionable  as  a  medium 
of  religious  instruction.  To  supply  the  deficiency 
in  this  department  of  Scripture  illustaration,  the 
writer  of  this  published  a  "Scripture  Natural 
History ;"  and  the  favour  with  which  it  has  been 
received  (the  fifth  edition  having  been  called  for), 
gires  him  reason  to  hope  that  his  labour  has  not 
been  altogether  without  its  use. 

IV.  Let  us  also  advert  a  little  UHve  particularly—* 
£oT  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  its  value*— to  that 
historical  knowledge  respecting  the  sacred  books 
themselves,  that  we  have  spoken  of  as  a  desideratum 
with  the  biblical  student  The  circimistances  of 
which  this  is  made  up,  have  been  thus  enumerated 
by  an  old  writer: — (1)  The  order  of  the  several 
books,  and  the  relaticm  of  their  parts^ — (2)  The 
title  or  denomination  of  the  several  books. — (3) 
The  authors  of  the  respective  books. — (4)  The 
persons  to  whom  the  several  books  were  immedi- 
ately or  especially  addressed. — (5)  The  scope  or 
principal  design  of  each  book^ — (6)  The  chrono- 
logy of  the  respective  books. — (7)  The  principal 
parts  or  divisions  of  each  book.  An  acquaintance 
with  these  cireumstanoes,  as  he  justly  remarks, 
"will  promote  the  solid  and  judicious  understanding 
of  the  whole  Bible  in  a  short  space  of  time.  For, 
(1)  Hereby  you  shall  have  the  very  idea  or  cha- 
racter of  every  book,  lively  describing  the  nature 
and  contents  of  it  before  your  eyes,  as  in  a  map, 
before  you  begin  to  peruse  them. — (2)  Hereby 
you  shall  have  a  clue  to  conduct  yoo,  a  compass  to 
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sail  and  steer  by,  in  the  perusal  of  any  book. — (3) 
Hereby,  also,  you  shall  have  a  summary  recapitu- 
lation or  recollection  of  the  chief  aim  and  subject- 
matter  of  eyeiy  book,  much  tending  both  to  help 
judgment  and  strengthen  memory,  sSter  the  perusal 
of  any  book  of  the  Old  or  New  Testament  And 
therefore  this  course  must  needs  be  as  a  useful 
key,  to  unlock  the  rich  cabinet  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, and  to  discover  the  precious  treasures  there- 
of to  you."* 

A  word  or  two  on  each  of  these  topics  : 
1.  An  attention  to  the  order  of  the  several  hooksy 
and  the  relation  of  their  various  parts,  will  mate- 
rially elucidate  the  different  histories,  and  the  allu- 
sions made  to  them  by  the  inspired  writers ;  it  will 
also  help  us  to  discover  the  force  and  propriety  of 
many  directions  and  exhortations  scattered  through- 
out the  Bible.     Thus,  the  second  Psalm,  the  literal 
meaning  of  which  has  been  greatly  overlooked,  is 
materially  illustrated  by  considering  it  in  its  chro- 
nological connexion.     Mr.  Townsend  refers  it  with 
much   probability  to  the  end  of  1  Chron.  xvii, 
David  was  at  this  time  in  fiill  possession  of  the 
throne,  all  the  conunotions  of  the  seditious  having 
happily  subsided :  its  sentiments  seem  most  ap- 
propriate throughout ;  and  all  its  parts  were  liter- 
ally verified  in  the  occurrences  and  characters  of 
this  memorable  occasion.     The  frequent  change  of 
persons  is  very  observable,  but  at  the  same  time 
perfectly  natural  and  intelligible.     Having  remon- 
strated (in  ver.  1 — 3)  with  those  who  had  been 
opposed  to  the  king's  accession,  the  writer  (ver. 
4 — 9)  declares  the  divine  appointment  of  David's 
authority  ;  and  admonishes  all  to  secure  the  bless- 
ings of  loyalty  and  obedience,  verses   10 — 12. 
How  appropriate  are  the  references  made  to  the 
late  afi&trs  of  national  agitation  and  alarm,  in  verses 
1—3! 

Why  were  the  nations  tumultuous  ? 

And  why  did  people  imagine  vanity  ? 

Chiefs  of  the  land  rose  up, 

And  princes  conspired  together, 

Against  Jehovah  and  against  his  anointed : 
'  Let  us  break  asunder  their  bands, 
*'  And  cast  off  from  us  their  heavy  yokes !" 

The  events  here  alluded  to  were,  particularly,  the 
civil  war  in  Israel  (2  Sam.  ii.,  iii.,  iv.),  which  en- 
sued on  the  death  of  Saul,  and  which  obstructed, 
for  a  season,  David  s  entire  possession  of  the  throne; 
together  with  the  invasion  of  the  Philistines,  2 
Sam.  V.  17  to  the  end  ;  1  Chron.  xiv.  8 — 16.  Over 
all  these  ^  tumultuous"  scenes  the  king  triumphed; 
and  the  rebels  of  Israel  and  Plulistia  ''  imagined 
a  vain  thing."  How  decidedly  is  the  interposition 
of  (rod  maintained  in  verses  4 — 6 ! 

*  Roberts' Claris  Bibliomm,  i.  p.  43.  I 
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He  that  dwelleth  in  the  heavens  did  laugh  at  tliem ; 

The  Lord  did  have  them  in  derision  1 

Then  spake  he  to  them  in  his  anger ; 

And  in  his  fury  did  he  confound  them : 

"  Assuredly  I  have  anointed  my  king, 

"  Upon  Zion,  the  mountain  of  my  holiness !" 

So  long  ago  as  Samuels  days,  and  by  the  hands  of 
that  celebrated  man  (1  Sam.  xvi.),  was  David 
"  anointed  ;*  and  he  had  repeated  assurances,  "  that 
the  Lord  had  established  him  king  over  Israel,"  2 
Sam.  V.  12.  All  attempts,  therefore,  in  opposition, 
were  to  be  "  derided ;"  and  must  end  in  tiie  "  con- 
fusion" of  their  abettors.  In  further  exposition, 
this  royal  proclamation  expressly  affirms,  venes 

7-9, 

I  will  declare  the  purpose  of  Jehovah : 
He  hath  said  to  me : — "  Be  thou  my  son, 
This  day  have  I  adopted  thee ! 
Ask  of  me,  and  I  will  give  to  thee 
"  The  nations  for  thine  inheritance ; 
"  And  the  ends  of  the  land  for  thy  possession. 
"  Thou  shalt  break  them  with  a  rod  of  iron ; 
"  Thou  shalt  shiver  them  like  a  potter's  vessel !" 

Verse  7  most  distinctly  refers  to  the  prophecy  of 
Nathan  (1  Chron.  xvii.  3 — 15)  ;  and  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  that  faithful  prophet  did,  first  of  all, 
"  declare"  the  things  of  these  verses.  Who  was 
so  likely  to  act  the  herald  on  this  memorable  day  ? 
Most  appropriately,  too,  are  the  "  nations"  that  had 
aforetime  been  "  tumultuous"  here  introduced ; 
and  the  Philistines,  or  "  ends  of  the  land,"  so  fully 
subdued  by  the  prowess  of  David's  arms,  1  Chron. 
xiv.  17.  The  national  address  then  closes  in  suit- 
able admonitions,  verses  10 — 12. 

Now,  therefore,  O  chiefs,  be  wise  ; 

Be  instructed,  ye  judges  of  the  land. 

Serve  Jehovah  with  fear ; 

And  rejoice  with  reverence. 

Embrace  ye  the  son,  lest  he  be  angry, 

And  ye  should  perish  in  the  way ; 
For  his  wrath  will  be  kindled  in  a  little. 
Happy  are  all  they  who  confide  in  him  ! 

Thus  correspond  the  chieftains,  or  kings,  of  verses 
2  and  10,  and  the  son  of  verses  7  and  12.  The 
concatenation  of  thought  and  expression  is  accu- 
rately and  beautifully  preserved  throughout  the 
Psalm.t  Let  the  forty-second  Psalm  be  read  as 
the  composition  of  David,  penned  when  he  was 
fieeing  ^m  Absalom,  and  on  the  night  when  he 
was  about  to  pass  over  Jordan ;  and  an  accurate 
survey  be  also  taken  of  the  existing  dicumstances 
of  the  pious  monarch,  and  the  character  of  the 
surrounding  scenery ;  and  tliat  beautiful  and  af-  1 
fecting  composition  will  appear  doubly  beautiftil 

and  affiscting.     The  prophetic  writings,  and  the 

_   I 
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epistles  of  the  New  Testament,  are  also  suscep- 
tible of  the  same  land  of  illustration;  indeed, 
without  connecting  them  in  this  way  with  the 
sereral  ports  of  the  history  to  which  they  are  re- 
lated, the  meaning  of  many  passages  will  remain 
locked  np  firom  our  comprehension. 

i.  Ths  titles  of  the  eecerat  Booh.  These  some- 
tiflKs  deckure  the  design  proposed  hy  the  author, 
ad  therefore  assist  in  understanding  his  reason- 
ings &c  By  the  title  of  the  hook,  we  do  not 
mean  the  word  or  words  which  stand  at  its  head 
in  the  respectire  Versions,  hut  the  real  title  of  the 
book,  which  will  sometimes  he  found  in  the  first 
Terse  or  yerses;,  as  giren  by  the  original  penmen. 
Its  importance,  in  such  cases,  is  obvious.* 

3.  The  €nithor9  of  ike  retpediffe  Books  m«f  gene- 
rally  be  ascertained  firom  the  titles  prefixed  to  them 
in  oar  translation ;  and  it  is  obyious  that  a  know- 
ledge of  the  prindpol  features  of  their  character, 
dicimiatancea,  and  style,  will  materially  conduce 
to  our  improrement  in  perusing  their  works. 

4  The  persons  to  whom  the  Books  mere  re- 
tpeetitely  asui  primarily  addressed.  In  the  New 
Testament,  there  is  a  yariety  of  compositions, 
and  some  of  these  are  inscribed  and  addressed 
to  particular  people,  residing  in  different  towns 
and  countries.  The  circumstances  of  such  per- 
scms,  as  also  their  customs  and  usages,  and  the 
other  remarkable  things  by  which  they  were  dis- 
tiogui^ed,  are  to  be  minutely  and  accurately 
n»iked.  Preyionsly  to  the  critical  examination 
of  an  epistle  sent  to  Rome,  to  Corinth,  or  to  Ephe- 
SDs,  we  should  inquire  what  customs  were  prey»- 
lent  in  those  places ;  for  what  such  a  town  was 
piiocipally  cdehrated;  and  what  peculiarly  en- 
noUed  and  signalised  such  a  city.  Because,  in 
imtings  addressed  to  the  inhabitants  of  such  places, 
there  must  he  frequent  allusions  to  their  distin- 
guishing circnmstances^  a  knowledge  of  which  will 
illii&trate  many  passages,  and  place  them  in  a 
beautiful  and  striking  point  of  yiew.  In  such 
%aradTe  allusions  consists  a  considerable  part  of 
the  elegance  and  effect  of  fine  writing ;  for  iiiej  do 
not  merely  soothe  and  charm  the  imagination  of 
the  reader — ^they  infix  the  deepest  impressions  on 
ifi»  mind  and  memory.  For  example ;  we  find  an 
episde  inscribed  to  the  Romans.  Antecedently  to 
<mr  attentive  and  critical  perusal  of  it,  let  us  oon- 
sder  what  customs  eminently  distinguished  this 
ptople.  As  an  instance,  we  find  in  their  historians 
^aent  mention  made  of  €idoption.  Their  poets 
>e  fall  of  it ;  and  it  is  the  perpetual  object  of  the 
Q^ode  and  banter  of  their  satirists.  Families  of 
^itiaction  were  continually  settling  mutual  adop- 


*  Hut  wai  be  ibnod  to  be  the  case  io  Matt  i.  1;  Marki.l; 
1^  L 1-4,  «cc 


tions  ;  and  they  were  ratified  with  scrupulous  and 
most  solemn  formality.  There  was  no  custom 
more  prevalent  at  Rome ;  it  was  regarded  as  the 
cement  of  indissoluble  friendship  and  union  among 
&milies.  Paul  knew  this ;  and,  in  his  epistle  to 
the  Romans,  he  makes  many  beautiful  allusions  to 
it  Thus,  he  speaks  of  the  distinguished  privilege 
of  being  adopted  into  GocTs  family^  and  of  the 
signal  happiness  of  being  constituted  heirs  of  God, 
and  joint^heirs  with  Christ  Jesus,  of  a  heavenly 
inheritance.  The  Romans  would  perfectly  under- 
stand him,  and  his  words  would  have  all  their 
efiect  upon  the  mind,  when  he  told  tliem,  that  they 
had  not  received  the  spirit  of  bondage^  again  to 
fear,  but  that  they  had,  through  the  benignity  of 
God  in  the  gospel  dispensation,  received  the  spirit 
of  adoption^  and  could,  with  liberal  and  filial  con- 
fidence, cry  out,  Abba  !  Father!  So,  also,  before 
we  proceed  to  an  attentive  examination  of  the 
epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  it  will  be  proper  to  re- 
flect on  what  Corinth  was  celebrated  for,  and  what 
principally  distinguished  that  renowned  city.  Most 
ancient  writers  make  mention  of  its  abandoned 
luxury  and  effeminacy,  and  in  their  historical 
monuments  eternise  its  profligacy,  voluptuousness, 
and  debauchery.  Hence  we  see  with  what  pecu- 
liar propriety  Paul,  in  writing  to  the  Corinthians, 
uses  every  aigument  and  persuasive  to  deter  them 
from  these  vices.  Each  page  is  full  of  the  most 
warm  and  pathetic  admonitions  to  fly  them ;  and 
his  epistles  to  this  people,  more  than  all  his  other 
writings,  abound  with  remonstrances  against  these 
fatal  excesses.  We  learn  also  from  history,  that 
the  Isthmian  games  were  celebrated  in  the  vicinity 
of  Corinth.  They  were  solenmized  in  honour  of 
Neptune  every  fifth  year,  and  a  vast  concourse  of 
people,  fiom  all  Ghreece,  assembled  at  Isthmus,  on 
which  Corinth  was  situated.  At  these  games,  great 
numbers  of  combatants,  who  were  previously  pre- 
pared by  a  regular  and  strict  regimen  for  the 
arduous  contention,  entered  the  lists,  and  generously 
vied  with  each  other  in  various  exercises,  for  the 
envied  palm.  With  what  an  elegant  and  beautiful 
propriety  is  it,  then,  that  tlie  apostle  addresses  the 
Corinthians,  in  whose  neighbourhood  they  were 
solemnized,  in  the  following  terms :  "  Know  ye 
not,  that  they  who  run  in  a  race,  run  all,  but  one 
receiveth  the  prize  ?  So  run,  that  ye  may  obtain. 
And  every  man  that  striveth  for  the  mastery  is 
temperate  in  all  things.  Now,  they  do  it  to  obtain 
a  corruptible  crown,  but  we  an  incorruptible.  I 
therefore  so  run,  not  as  uncertainly;  so  fight  I, 
not  as  one  that  beateth  the  air :  but  I  keep  under 
my  body,  and  bring  it  into  subjection ;  lest  that,  by 
any  means,  when  I  have  preached  to  others,  I  my- 
self should  be  a  cast-^way."  These  are  all  agonistic 
terms,  beautifully  applied  to  our  vigorous  conten- 
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tion  m  the  Christian  race  ;  and  such  an  address  to 
the  Corinthians  was  quite  in  character,  and  pro- 
perly introduced  with,  "  Know  ye  not  T  for  eyery 
citizen  in  Corinth  was  perfectly  acquainted  with 
every  minute  circumstance  of  this  most  splendid 
and  pompous  solemnity.  With  regard  to  the 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  also,  we  know  that  the 
temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus  was  one  of  the  most 
superh  and  magnificent  edifices  the  world  ever  saw; 
and  from  this  temple  the  apostle  horrows  some 
beautiful  imagery,  in  addressing  the  Ephesians,  ch. 
ii.  20 — ^22.t  These  remarks  might  be  much  ex- 
tended ;  but  what  has  been  said  is  sufficient  to 
show  the  advantages  derivable  from  an  adoption  of 
the  rule  here  recommended. 

5,  The  9Cope  or  principal  desi^  of  the  writer  is 
treated  of  in  Section  VIII.,  to  which  the  reader  is 
referred. 

G.  An  acquaintance  with  the  chrtmcAogy^  or  the 
period  of  time  at  which  a  book  was  written,  as 
well  as  the  length  of  time  included  in  it,  is  another 
important  aid  in  the  investigation  of  Scripture. 
Chronology  is  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  eyes 
of  histoiy,  and  it  is  as  necessary  for  the  right  un- 
derstanding of  Scripture,  as  of  any  other  kind  of 
history.  "Distinguish  well  between  times  and 
times,  and  you  dissolve  many  knots.''t 

7.  AknoTcledgeofthspHncipalparUordivisioJU 
of  each  haok^  is  also  indispensable.  A  particular 
analysis  of  a  book  wjll  n6t  only  afford  a  clear  view 
of  the  chief  subjects  discussed  in  it,  but  also  of 
the  methodical  and  orderly  coherence  of  all  its 
parts.  It  will  also  enable  the  student  to  trace 
the  connexion  subsisting  between  these  parts,  to 
the  perfect  understanding  of  the  writer's  design. 
"Books  looked  upon  confusedly,  are  but  darkly 
and  confusedly  apprehended ;  but  considered  dis- 
tinctly, as  in  these  distinct  analyses  or  resolutions 
into  their  principal  parts,  must  needs  be  distinctly 
and  much  more  clearly  discerned.";]: 

V.  Now>  we  would  impress  upon  the  reader's 
mind,  the  great  advantages  to  be  derived  irom  a 
steady  and  persevering  effort  to  collect  for  himself 
the  various  information  of  which  we  have  been 
treating.  To  rely  wholly  upon  the  compendiums 
or  treatises  furnished  by  others,  is  bad.  Those 
who  spend  a  large  portion  of  their  time  in  wading 
through  commentaries,  or  in  forming  selections, 
and  digesting  them  into  common-places,  may 
appear  to  themselves  to  make  wonderful  progress 
in  the  acquisition  of  scriptural  knowledge ;  but 
when  they  come  to  apply  the  information  thus 
obtained  to  the  purposes  of  biblical  exposition  or 


*  Har^'ood's  IntitxlDctioD  to  the  New  Tt^ameiA,  toI.  i.  cb. 
bii'.  sect  11. 

f  Robeiti*  Clavis  Bibliorum,  p.  46. 
;  Ibid.,  p.  46. 


illustration,  it  will  be  found  to  be  too  superficid 
and  evanescent  to  be  of  much  service.     It  is  not 
by  such  a  process  that  we  can  reasonably  expect 
to  acquire  the  ability  for  an  accurate  interpretation 
of  Scripture ;   this  can  only  be  derived  from  a 
personal  and  attentive  study  of  the  word  itself. 
Let  the  reader  diligently  study  the  Scriptures  for 
himself,  and  endeavour  to  form  for  his  own  use, 
a  series  of  introductions  to  the  several  books; 
embracing  a  notice  of  the  principal  matteis  we 
have  enumerated.    By  such  a  mode  of  proceeding, 
he  will  lay  the  foundation  for  solid  information, 
contributive  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  Book 
of   God.     Compendiums  and  Introductions  are 
good  in  their  places ;  when  judiciously  drawn  up, 
they  are  valuable  for  the  purposes  of  repetition, 
and  for  more  forcibly  impressing  upon  the  memory 
what  has  been  previously  learned ;  but  they  must 
not  rank  higher  than  this  in  our  estimation,  nor 
usurp  that  time  and  attention  which  should  be 
given  to  the  Bible  itself.     "  Diligence  in  reading 
and  examining  the  word,  is  a  compendious  system 
of  Mnemonics." 

SECTION  V. 

GENERAL   RULES  FOR  BIBLICAL   INTERFRETATION. 

Ilie  Nature  and  Ol^t  of  loterpretation— Uaual  Methods  of 
treating  tbe  ScieDce  of  Interpretation — Propoeed  Method  of 
discussing  it  bere — Verbal  Langaage—Difficnlties  of  interprrt- 
ing  written  Langoage — Requisites  in  Literary  CompositioD. 

I.  Interpretation  is  the  art  of  exhibiting  the 
real  sentiment  contained  in  any  form  of  woitls,  or 
of  ieffecting  that  another  may  derive  &om  them 
the  same  idea  that  the  writer  intended  to  convey. 
All  interpretation,  therefore,  depends  upon  two 
things :  tlie  perception  of  the  sense  contained  in 
certain  words,  and  the  explanation  of  that  sense 
in  proper  terms.  ||     Interpretation  is  both  gramr 
matuxd  and  hittorical.     By  the  former  is  meant 
that  kind  of  interpretation  that  is  made  out  by  the 
aid  of  the  principles  of  grammar  merely ;  by  the 
latter,  that  which,  although  built  up<m  the  gram- 
matical sense,  is  modified  by  historical  circum- 
stances.     This  is  now  designated  ^^rammaiico' 
historical  interpretation,  and  is  that  to  which  our 
attention  will  be  chiefly  directed.   There  is  another 
division  made  by  those  writers  who  have  formally 
treated  of  the  science  of  interpretation,  namely, 
into  Hermeneutici    and    Ex^ens ;    the    former 
denoting  the  ihwry  or  tcience  of  interpretation, 
and  therefore  comprising  the  rules  bj  which  the 
process  is  to  be  conducted;  the  latter  signifying 
the  application  of  those  rules,  in  bringpLng  out  th< 
sense  of  the  author.     HermeneiUics  is  the  sciena 
of  interpretation,   and    is   therefore    preceptive  ^ 


II  Emesti's  Institutes,  Prolegomena,  sect.  3,  4. 
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ExBfetU  is  ike  act  of  inkrpretit^^  and  is  therefore 

IL  B«t  al^ough  we  have  felt  it  necessary  thus 
to  potnt  out  the  method  in  which  the  science  of 
interpretation  is  nsuallj  discussed^  the  ohject  pro- 
posed in  this  wQck  requires  that  we  should  care- 
fidlj  guard  against  an  unnecessary  multiplication 
of  rules.  We  shall,  therefore,  at  once  direct  the 
student's  attention  to  such  general  principles  as 
maj  giTe  him  a  dear  perception  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  process  of  interpretation  is  to  he  con- 
dncted,  rather  than  attempt  to  distribute  those 
piiacipLes  into  a  number  of  formal  precepts.  It 
is  here,  indeed,  that  some  of  the  best  works  on 
the  art  of  interpretation  are  highly  ex;ceptionable. 
Latead  of  laying  down  a  few  necessaiy  and 
obTioos  rules,  most  biblical  writers  have  so  mul- 
t^ed  and  distributed  the  number  of  them,  that 
the  mind  of  the  in<piirer  is  strangely  bewildered. 
This  eril,  at  least,  we  hope  to  avoid, 

IIL  To  state,  in  a  formal  way,  that  the  same 
prindpies  of  interpretation  are  common  to  both 
acred  and  pro&ne  writings ;  or,  in  other  words, 
that  the  sense  of  Scripture  is  to  be  ascertained 
bj  the  same  process  of  investigation  as  that  which 
is  appHed  to  other  books,  will  seem  to  be  a  truth 
too  obvious  for  exposition.  But  the  prevailing 
method  of  discusnng  the  art  of  Scripture  inter- 
pretation will  justify  such  a  remark.  Distinctions 
have  beea  multiplied,  by  the  most  refined  critical 
ingmoity;  and  rule  has  been  added  to  rule, 
iriA  the  utmost  industry  and  labour.  One  evil 
consequence  of  this  is,  that  many  have  been  de- 
terred from  entering  upon  a  subject  deeply  inte- 
resdng  to  all ;  and  another,  that,  bewildered  by  the 
muhipBcity  of  canons  obtnided  upon  their  notice, 
in  works  on  Scripture  interpretation,  not  a  few 
hare  been  driven  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and 
denied  the  necessity  of  any  human  aids  for  dis- 
covering the  sense  of  the  text.  Because  the 
penmen  of  the  holy  Scriptures  are  ascertained 
to  have  been  divinely  inspired,  it  is  therefore 
argued,  that  they  were  not  influenced  by  any  of 
^ose  dgcrrmstances  which  contribute  to  form  the 
character  of  other  literary  compositions;  and 
that,  consequently,  the  ordinary  rules  of  inter- 
pretation have  no  claims  upon  our  attention,  in 
attempting  to  gather  the  sense  of  the  Sacred 
Stings.  CSan  any  thing  be  more  unfounded  and 
a}>CTxd  ?  For  let  it  be  remarked,  that  the  persons 
^rho  refuse  to  subject  the  Bible  to  the  same  pro- 
nas  of  interpretation  as  that  which  applies  to 
merely  human  compositions,  do  not  pretend  to 
lay  down  any  other  principles,  by  the  aid  of  which 
its  meaning  can  be  ascertained,  and  by  which 
those  perversions  of  its  sense  that  may  result  fxDm 
i  heated  imagination  or  an  exuberant  fancy,  can 


be  effectually  guarded  against.  The  consequence 
is,  that,  instead  of  speaking  with  precision  and  cer- 
tainty, that  volume,  which  is  the  gif^  of  inspired 
wisdom,  the  rule  of  all  faith,  and  the  ground  of 
all  hope,  is  made  to  mean  anjrthing  or  nothing, 
according  to  the  caprice  of  those  who  claim  the 
privilege  to  discover  its  meaning,  independent  of 
all  human  aids.  The  fact,  however,  is,  that  what- 
ever degree  of  inspiration  may  hare  been  vouch- 
safed to  the  penmen  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,* 
their  words  must  be  interpreted  by  the  same  rules 
as  those  which  apply  to  the  words  of  merely 
human  authors.  If  the  same  object  was  proposed 
by  the  sacred  writers  as  that  which  is  proposed  by 
other  writers,  namely,  the  instruction  of  their 
readers  (and  who  can  doubt  ft?),  then  the  words 
they  employed  must  have  been  used  according  to 
general  usage,  and  as  they  would  naturally  be 
understood  by  the  persons  to  whom  the  writings 
were  immediately  addressed.  **  If  ^e  Scriptures 
be  a  revelation  to  men,*  says  Profbssor  Stuart, 
"then  they  are  to  be  read  and  understood  by 
men.  If  the  same  laws  of  language  are  not  to 
be  observed  in  this  revelation  as  are  oommtln  to 
men,  then  they  have  no  gvyde  to  the  right  under- 
standing of  the  Scriptures  ;  and  an  interpreter 
needs  inspiration,  as  much  as  the  original  writers. 
It  follows,  of  course,  that  the  Scriptures  would  be 
no  revelation  in  themselves;  nor  of  any  use, 
except  to  those  who  are  inspired.  But  such  a 
book  the  Scriptures  are  not ;  and  nothing  is  more 
evident,  than  that  when  God  has  spoken  to  men, 
Hb  has  spoken  in  the  language  of  men,  for  he 
has  spoken  by  men,  and  for  men."t  But  this 
doctrine  must  not  be  pushed  too  fer.  It  is  fieely 
admitted,  that  divine  assistance  is  really  necessary 
to  the  spiritual  perception  of  Scripture ;  although 
it  is  not  conceded,  that  this  aid  is  intended  to 
supersede  the  ordinary  means  of  knowledge,  but 
only  to  render  those  means  efficient. 

IV.  Since  the  Scriptures,  then,*  are  to  be  inter- 
preted according  to  the  ordinary  process  employed 
for  eliciting  the  sense  of  any  other  literary  com- 
position, we  may  safely  lay  it  down,  as  a  general 
maxim,  that  the  great  object  of  solicitude  with  the 
biblical  student  should  be,  to  diicoMr  the  gmttme 
signification  of  the  indirndtiol  words,  comprising  the 


*  ThiB  qoestioD  is  discnaaed  in  FmtI  TD^  cfatp.  i.  teci  1. 

f  Elements  or  Biblical  Criticinn,  p.  42.  *-Upoo  Ifai*  topic. 
Dr.  FloDck  has  justly  remarked,  "  It  is  evident  that  we  mnst 
act  in  ralation  to  the  Bible,  jost  as  in  relation  to  every  other 
writiog.  We  mast  bring  out  its  tme  meaning,  precisely  by  the 
same  means  as  we  would  apply  to  any  other  book ;  in  a  word, 
in  explaining  the  Bible,  we  moat  do  the  veiy  same  thing  which 
aotmd  nndersiarding  and  rational  logic  always  reqnire  to  be 
done,  in  explaining  every  other  book  in  ihe  world."— Introdact 
Samd  Philol.,  Fart  IL,  ^ap.  3. 
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sacred  text.  Sentences  are  made  up  of  words,  and  | 
it  is  only  in  proportion  as  the  elements  of  which 
thej  are  thus  composed  are  understood,  that  their 
genuine  or  real  meaning  can  he  perc^red.  It  is 
in  this  stage  of  his  inquiries  that  the  greater  part  of 
those  difficulties  to  which  reference  has  heen  made 
in  a  preceding  section,  will  he  found  to  obtrude 
themselres  upon  the  student  If  there  existed  a 
natural  or  essential  relation  between  words  and 
ideas,  or  the  objects  for  which  the  words  stand  as 
the  representatiyes,  then,  indeed,  the  student  might 
proceed  in  his  business  of  intezpretation  with 
£Eudlitj,  as  well  as  with  confidence.  In  such  a  case^ 
he  would  only  need  to  haye  an  accurate  perception 
of  the  symbol  employed,  to  determine  the  precise 
nature  of  the  idea  it  was  designed  to  represent 
But  the  case  is  widely  different  Letters  and 
words  are  but  arbitrary  symbols;  they  possess 
nothing  in  common  with  the  ideas  they  represent ; 
their  meaning  is  not  inherent,  but  accidental,  or 
oonyentional;  that  is,  certain  persons  agree  to  em- 
ploy certain  words  as  the  indicatiye  marks,  or 
palpable  representatiyes,  of  certain  impalpable 
ideas;  and  it  is  only  i)j  ascertaining  the  exact 
nature  of  that  a^eemerUy  or,  in  other  words,  by 
obtaining  a  knowledge  of  the  powers  which  the 
persons  using  the  words  haye  attached  to  them, 
that  oral  or  written  language,  as  a  medium  of  com- 
municating thought,  can  be ,  rendered  intelligible. 
If  we  place  a  book  in  the  hand  of  an  uninstracted 
person,  it  is  to  him  a  dead  letter ;  its  pages  are 
oyerspread  with  lifeless  forms,  meaningless  cyphers. 
To  interpret  its  contents,  he  must  learn  the  powers 
of  the  letters ;  and,  by  the  aid  of  grammars  and 
dictionaries,  the  meaning  of  the  words,  and  the 
relations  which  they  bear  to  each  other,  as  fixed 
and  determined  by  the  persons  to  whom  the  lan- 
guage appertained.  It  is  true,  that  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  general  principles  of  language,  which 
are  eyidently  founded  upon  the  mentsd  operations, 
and  are,  therefore,  common  to  the  whole  human 
fiumly,  in  proportion  to  the  intellectual  refinement 
and  perfection  of  its  indiyidual  parts,  will  greatly 
facilitate  the  study  of  particuleu:  languages  or  dia- 
lects ;  but  then  it  will  OTily  facilitate  that  study ; 
it  will  not  supersede  it :  there  must  be,  in  eyery 
language,  the  acquisition  and  remembrance  of  terms, 
because  these  are  jfrbitrary,  notwithstanding  that 
they  may  be  coimected  together,  and  be  goyemed 
in  their  relation  by  certain  principles  which  are 
more  or  less  uniyersal  in  their  operation.  But  our 
object  is  not  to  enlarge  on  the  nature  of  language 
any  further  than  is  really  necessary  to  confirm  and 
illustrate  the  proposition  laid  down ;  namely,  that 
the  meaning  of  words  is  altogether  conventional^ 
and  is  therefore  only  to  be  ascertained  by  a  certain 
process  of  inquiry,  involving  a  number  of  par- 


ticulars  which    it    becomes    our  duty  ia  con- 
sider. 

Y.  It  will  be  evident,  upon  a  little  considera- 
tion, that  the  &cility  and  certainty  with  which  the 
understanding  of  any  author  is  to  be  attained,  will 
depend  much  upon  the  relative  situation  in  which 
he  stands  to  us,  and  also  on  the  subject  of  which 
he  treats.     If  he  writes  in  our  vernacular  language, 
on  a  fi^mili^  subject,  and  is  not  fiir  removed  from 
us  by  time,  we  shall  have  little  difficulty  in  ascer- 
taining the  sense  in  which  he  intended  his  words 
to  be  understood.     If  he  writes  on  a  scientific  or 
abstruse  subject,  our  difficulties  will  be  in  the  ratio 
of  our  ignorance  of  the  principles  of  such  science, 
and  of  the  nice  shades  of  meaning  attached  to  the 
terms  employed*    If  he  writes  on  morality  and 
religion,  which  involve  mixed  modes,  not  easily 
defined,  and  presupposes  a  certain  degree  of  in- 
formation* on  the  part  of  his  reader,  then  the  diffi- 
culties will  be  greatly  multiplied;  and  especially  so, 
if  the  topics  be  treated  of  in  a  poetical  diction.  But 
if  the  author  writes  in  a  foreign  language,  we  shall 
have  to  encounter  not  only  these  difficulties,  but 
the  additional  difficulty  of  understanding  the  lan- 
guage itself,  which  will  be  in  proportion  to  its  anti- 
quity and  other  accidental  circumstances.*  Now,aIl 
tibese  difficulties  united,  present  themselves  in  the 
Bible,  which,  as  Burke  has  eloquently  described 
it,  is  '*  A  most  venerable,  but  most  multifiyious, 
collection  of  the  records  of  the  divine  economy, 
a  collection  of  an  infinite  variety  of  cosmography, 
theology,  history,  prophecy,  psalmody,   morality, 
apologue,  allegory,  legislation,  and  ethics,  carried 
through  different  books,  by  different  authors,  in 
different  ages,  for  different  ends  and  purposes." 
Hence,  it  is  not  only  the  most  valuable  of  all 
books,  but  the  most  difficult  book  to  be  under- 
stood.    Its  interpretation  demands  an  extent  and 
variety  of  knowledge,  and  a  degree  of  application, 
attainable  only  by  those  who  fi^l  the  value  and 
importance  of  scriptural  studies.     Of  the  nature 
and  sources  of  this  knowledge  it  is  our  present 
business  to  treat. 

YI.  It  has  been  judiciously  remarked,  that  two 
things  are  essential  to  the  excellence  and  moral 
character  of  any  writing  which  professes  to  give 
instruction  on  subjects  of  importance;  namely, 
that  the  words  employed  should  be  in  the  com« 
monly  received  sense;  and  that  its  figures  of 
speech,  if  any  be  adopted,  should  be  framed  to 
place  in  stronger  light  the  sentiment  to  be  con- 
veyed, and  to  give  it  greater  force  with  the  judg- 


*  Dr.  Cook  has  some  admirable  obaenationa  od  (his  subject, 
m  his  "Inqairy  into  the  l^ooks  of  the  New  TeatamflnC 
pp.  42—80. 
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*  "Everj  writer  wishes  to  be  imderstood  naturally;  conse- 
i;ani%.  Ike  wiQ  not  only  always  employ  his  expressions  in  the 
ems  mhich  his  readetB  will  connect  with  them,  but  in  the 
ideas  wivdi  he  connoanicales  to  them,  he  wiU  always  be 
fsvctaed  faj  their  abilify  to  comprehend,  and  will  pay  regard  to 
ihe7  partBcuIar  maniier  of  Ibrming  conceptions  of  sabrjects ;  and 
tboi  efther  iniratiaDally.  or  because,  as  it  is  common  to  bis  whole 
«9e,  k  isflhw  to  his  own.*  Planck's  Sacred  Philology,  part  ii.  ch.  2. 
f  Dr.  Fft  Smith ;  bot  we  do  not  recollect  where. 

X  "These could  be  m>  certainty  of  intei|iretation,did  there  not 

cx^  asne  ■cessM/jf  lor  atXadiing  a  peculiar  meaning,  to  each 

wwd  ;  aad  were  not  the  literal  meaning  oi  the  same  word  in 

thr  same  passage  one  and  the  same.**— Emesti,  part  i.,  sect.  i. 

^  9,  $  wi.   To  tibe  some  porpose  Seiler  remarks,  *'  The  object 

sf  ^  mAar  m  his  ditcoiirse  or  writing  is  to  commoniciUe  his 

^o^jhls  Id  others  by  the  aid  of  words.    These  coold  not,  how- 

99,  express  his  thoughts,  if  he  nsed  the  same  words,  when  in 

lie  one  ooanezion,  sometimes  in  one  sense  and  sometimes  in 

Reason,  thereibre,  enjoins  the  rale,  always  to  nse  the 

wktm  tbe}'  atamd  in  the  same  connexion,  in  one  and 

^«mr  aense." — Biblical  Uermenentics,  p.  32. 

I  HTords  which  are  of  many  meanings  may  generally  be  in- 
t>*7«ted  fiom  the  context  Thus  \oyoe  has  the  different 
meamtgi,  reason,  reetonmg,  speecA,  Christ.  The  proper  sense 
«f  A'«  void  orast  be  determined  by  tlie  coostmction  j  as  in  the 
rami  X^yoy  trsrsxctVy  \6yov  T0iUo9at,  6  Xoyo^  fftip^ 
iyrnrs,    Aamoo,  in  Einesti,  part  i.  sect.  i.  ch.  1.,  §  v.,  note. 


nmit,  hj  calliiig  in  the  aid  of  the  imagination.* 
Where  these  qualities  are  not  found,  the  writing 
is  not  only  had  in  a  fiteraiy  sense,  but  in  a  moral 
also.     If  it  is  not  the  production  of  igno- 
it  18  intentionallj  deceptire  and  misleading. 
In  tiie  Bihle  both  requisites  mnst  be  founds  be- 
lt is  **  written  for  onr  learning^' — the  learning  of 
the  body  of  mankind,  and  because  it  is  the  resolt 
of  psfect  wisdom  and  perfect  sincerity,  t    It  may 
he  ssid,  that  the  great  dirersitj  of  meaning  attach- 
ing to  most  individual  words,  in  all  languages, 
renders  it  reiy  difficult,  if  not  wholly  impossible, 
to  detemnne  the  particular  sense  in  which  any 
me  word  is  employed.     But  this  would  be  an 
exaggeration.    That  there  are  difficulties  arising 
out  of  this  circumstance,  we  have  already  said ; 
bat  we  are  not  disposed  to  concede  that  they  are 
eidiCT  so  numerous,  or  of  such  magnitude,  as  they 
hare  been  represented  to  be.    Let  it  be  admitted, 
that  many  meanings  haye  been  assigned  to  the 
same  woid,  or  that  its  signification  is  commonly 
diretse  or  multi&rious,  wOl  it  follow,  as  of  ne- 
ce«ty,  that  it  must  possess  this  diyersity  of  signi- 
fication, at  ihe  same  time,  and  in  the  same  passage 
or  expression?    Certainly  not:  its  significations, 
howerer  direrse,  may  be  distinctly  marked  by  its 
relation  to  other  words  in  the  sentence ;  that  is, 
the  proximate  words  or  context  may  strictly  define 
the  sense  in  which  any  particular  word,  having 
mare  than  one  signification,  is  to  be  understood, 
wherereT  it  is  employed ;  X  ai^d  we  may  be  sure 
that  if  a  writer  is  desirous  to  be  understood — as 
the   saoed  writers  undoubtedly  were — ^he   will 
ribserre  those  rules  of  composition  that  will  pre- 
v«it  die  obscurity  or  ambiguity  here  supposed.  || 


SECTION  VI 

OP   THE  SIGNIFICATION   OP  WORDS. 


Dmsffr  Testihont  to  the  Signification  of  Winrds— Eiamples— 
Rales  ibr  interpreting  Words  —  literal  and  Metaphorical 
Sense  — Historical  Circumstances;  tbeir  Valae  in  the  Inter- 
pretntion  of  Scripture 


This  section  will  be  devoted  to  a  consideration 
of  those  means  that  are  necessary  for  attaining  the 
object  desiderated  in  the  preceding  section ;  viz., 
a  knowledge  of  the  sense  in  which  words  are  em- 
ployed by  the  sacred  writers. 

I.  As  the  signification  which  usage  attaches  to 
words  is  a  plain  matter  of  fact,  it  is  evident  tSiat 
our  inquiries  should  be  first  addressed  to  the  testi- 
mony, direct  and  indirect,  of ,  those  persons  by 
whom  the  language  was  spoken ;  and  especially  to 
that  of  the  writer  whose  works  may  be  under  ex- 
amination. This  testimony  may  be  ascertained  in 
three  several  ways : — 

1.  By  THE  DEPiNiTiONS  OP  WORDS  formally  or 
incidentally  yiven.  Where  the  author  himself  has 
furnished  the  definition  of  a  word,  no  difficulty 
will  exist,  provided  only  that  we  understand  the 
terms  in  which  the  definition  is  given.  As  an 
example,  we  may  refer  to  Heb.  xi.  I,  where  faith 
is  defined  to  be  the  '^evidence  of  things  not 
seen,"  &c.  The  value  of  secondary  testimony, 
such  as  is  furnished  by  scholiasts,  lexicographers, 
and  translators,  is  to  be  estimated  by  the  era, 
knowledge,  and  known  judgment  of  the  writer. 

2.  The  examples  which  the  aitthor  gives  op 
the  sianipication  attached  to  the  words  he 
EMPLOYS,  furnish  another  means  of  fixing  that  sig- 
nification. This  source  ofinformation  may,  possibly, 
b^  as  satisfactory  as  the  former  one;  but  in  availing 
ourselves  of  it,  we  are  thrown  much  more  upon  the 
resources  of  our  own  skill  and  judgment  As  an 
illustration  of  this  kind  of  testimony,  and  of  the 
manner  in  which  it  may  be  employed,  we  may 
refer  to  Gal.  iv.  3,  where  we  find  the  apostle 
speaking  of  the  dements  of  ^he  roorld  {croty^fta  roD 
xo0)UfOu),  an  expression  of  which  we  can  discover 
no  definition  in  any  part  of  his  writings.  In  the 
ninth  verse  of  the  same  chapter,  however,  he 
furnishes  us  with  an  example  of  the  sense  in 
which  he  had  used  the  phrase,  and  which  is 
equally  satisfiictory  with  a  formal  definition :  ^'But 
now,  after  that  ye  have  known  Grod,  or  rather  are 
known  of  God,  how  turn  ye  again  to  the  weak 
and  beggariy  elements?"  (tfvo/;^8/a),  that  is,  the 
extemsJ  rites  and  ceremonies  of  religion.  In 
Rom.  iv.  I — 8,  the  meaning  of  the  word  3ixa/otfuv;j, 

fugtificationj  is  iUustrated  by  the  eawnple  of  Abra- 
ham ;  and  in  John  xiv.  6,  the  word  leoL^vXr^Tog  is 
similarly  illustrated. 

3.  The  dript  op  the  writer's  disoourse  and 
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THE  NATURE  OF  HIS  SUBJECT,  is  the  kst  168011X06  of 

this  descriptioii  that  remains  to  us.  It  has  been 
ahreadj  said,  that  one  and  the  same  word  occasion- 
ally admits  of  several  significations;  and  this 
being  the  case,  it  becomes  necessary,  in  attempting 
to  fix  the  signification  of  a  word  in  any  particular 
passage,  to  pay  special  attention  to  the  drift  of  the 
author's  reasoning,  and  the  nature  of  the  subject 
to  which  it  relates.  The  following  words  may 
be  taken  as  an  example  of  our  meaning: — ^The 
verb  rei^f/v,  to  preserve  or  eave^  and  ttuf^ofAoUf  to 
etcape^  to  be  preserved  or  eaved^  occurs,  perhaps, 
more  than  a  hundred  times  in  the  New  Testament, 
and  Teiy  fi»quently  in  different  senses.  Bishop 
Maltby,  whose  eminence  as  a  Greek  scholar  few 
will  dispute,  classes  the  significations  in  which  the 
verb  is  used  under  four  general  heads.  1.  To 
preserve  generally  from  any  evil  or  danger  what- 
soerer.  2.  To  preserve  frotn  sickness  or  any  bodily 
disorder;  to  heoL  This  sense,  he  remarks,  is 
perhaps  the  most  easy  to  distinguish;  yet  our 
translators  haye  not  uniformly  given  it  due  atten- 
tion. In  Matt  ix.  21,  22;  Mark  v.  23,  28,  34; 
vi.  56;  X-  62;  Luke  viii.  36,  48,  50;  xvii.  19; 
John  xi.  12 ;  Acts  xiv.  9,  it  is  rightly  translated 
l9  hsal^  or  make  tehole. — ^In  Luke  vii.  50 ;  xviii. 
42;  James  v.  15,  although  the  same  word  is 
applied  to  the  same  circumstances,  yet  it  is  ren- 
dered by  the  indefinite  word  save.  The  3rd  sense 
in  which  the  verb  is  used,  is  to  preserve  from  the 
temporal  amger  of  the  AliMghiy ;  such  as  was 
manifested  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  The 
4th  sense  has  a  strict  reference  Ui  future  salvation 
m  heaven*  Mr*  Locke  seems  to  have  distinguished 
the  third  and  fourth  senses,  by  considering  salva- 
tion as  two^fold;  first,  admission  into  the  kingdom 
of  God  in  this  fvorld;  secondly,  actual  possession 
oi  eternal  life  in  the  kingdom  of  God  in  the  world 
to  come.  The  first  and  second  state  of  salvation 
would  thus  coincide  with  what  the  best  divines 
have  agreed  to  call  the^rst  and^nal  justification. 
The  other  word  is  x^'^^  grace^  which  denotes 
dxvvM  benevolence  in  general,  temporal  blessingsy 
spiritual  aid^  pardon  ofMn,  &c.;  but  which  of 
these  senses  either  X'H'^  ^^  eu^ftv  has  in  any 
particular  passage,  is  only  to  be  determined  by  the 
nature  of  the  subject  and  the  scope  of  the  writer. 
IL  What  has  been  now  said,  will  aid  the  student 
in  fonning  a  judgment  as  to  the  higher  sources 
whence  he  is  to  derive  the  necessary  testimony 
to  the  signification  of  words.  What  follows  will 
assist  him  in  the  operation  of  interpreting  their 
meaning. 

1 .   The  ORAaiMATiCAL  signification  tf  the  wards 
is  the  only  true  signification. 

(1)  By  the  grammatical  signification  of  a  word, 
is  not  meant  a  signification  in  opposition  to  the 


tropical  orfigurativej  because,  in  many  cases,  this 
is  the  grammatical  signification ;  but  by  the  gram- 
matical signification,  is  meant  one  not  aUegoriad 
or  mysticaL    For  instance,  in  Luke  xxi.  24,  it  is 
said,  that  Jerusalem  should  be  ^^  trodden  down  of 
the  Gentiles,"  where  it  is  evident  that  the  phrase 
TRODDEN  DOWN  is  figurative  or  tropical;  that  is, 
the  words  are  diverted  firom  their  natural  mean- 
ing, and  signify  desolated^  destroyed^  not  absolutely 
trodden  down  by  the  foot,  but  something  analogous 
to  it.     But  then  the  tropical  sense  is  evidently, 
in  this  case,  the  gnunmatical  or  proper  sense, 
because  the  words  cannot  be  understood  in  any 
other  manner,  without  doing  violence  to  the  lan- 
guage.   Again,  in  John  v.  35,  our  Lord  says  of 
his  forerunner,  John  the  Baptist,  that  he  was  *'a 
burning  and  a  shining  light,"  which  language  is 
highly  figurative  or  metaphorical,  implying,  that 
John  was  a  zealous  and   exemplaiy  teacher  of 
righteousness ;  but  this,  it  is  evident,  is  also  the 
grammatical  meaning  of  the  words.    We  repeat, 
then,  that  the  grammatical,  or  what  interpreters 
call  the  grammatico-historical  sense  *  of  a  passage, 
is  the  true  sense ;  and,  consequently,  that  which 
ought  always  to  be  adopted. 

(2)  By  this  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  natural 
figures  of  thought  and  of  diction,  are  not  excluded 
from  the  sacred  writings.     But  then  it  is  important 
to  remark,  that  whatever  figures  do  occur,  are 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  making  truth  more 
plain  to  the  understanding,  and  of  impressing  it 
more  deeply  on  the  heart ;  and  that^  therefore,  the 
process  of  the  association  which  connects  the 
figurative  object  with  the  writer's  meaning,  may 
be  easily  disentangled,  and  rapidly  seized.    Our 
rule  holds  good,  therefore,  under  every  circum- 
stance which  can  be  conceived ;  and  attention  to 
it  wiU  guard  us  against  that  system  of  interpre- 
tation which  assumes  the  Scriptures  to  be  written 
in  such  a  style  of  hyperbole,  metaphor,  and  alle- 
gory, that  when  the  critical  operator  has  brought 
out  what  he  deems  the  sober  sense,  the  reader 
of  plain  understanding  and  simple  piety  is  aston- 
ished at  a  result  so  diminutive,  and  so  dispro- 
portionate  to  the  general  use  and   purpose  of 
words.t 

2.  The  LITERAL  meaning  of  words  (using  the 

term    in    its  usual    acceptation,   as  opposed   to 

figurative  or  metaphorical)  is  always  to  be  prrferr^ 

cmd  not  to  be  departed  from  without  weighty  and 

sufficimt  reasons. 

(1)  The  necessity  of  this  rule  will  be  found  in 


*  That  is,  tbe  grunmatkal  aeose,  modified  by  bisftorical  cir- 
cmMtanopa. 

t  See  Dr.  J.  P.  Smith's  Soriptnre  Testimony  to  &e  Messiah. 
vol.  i.,  p.  19. 
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^e  &cty  that  the  adoption  of  figuratiye  language 
i5  to  be  considered  as  an  exception  to  the  ordinaiy 
rules  of  composition.     This  may,  at  first  sight, 
seem  to  contradict  experience,  but  a  moment's 
con.'yideration    will   render    its    truth    apparent. 
IVws  any  person,  either  in  speaking  or  in  writing, 
a/«m  employ  tropical    or  figuratire  language? 
Certainly  not ;  words  are  usually  employed  by  all 
persons  in  their  obvious  or  proper  sense  ;  and  no 
C^  writer  will  adopt  them  in  an  improper  or 
fi^niratiTe  sense,  without  giving  a  sufficient  inti- 
mation of  his  having  so  done. 

(2)  On  this  topic,  the  maxim  commonly  laid 
down  by  biblical  writers,  is,  not  readily  to  depart 
from  tAs  literal  tense  of  fcorde  ;  but  this  maxim. 
as  Eknesti  suggests,  is  neither  strictly  true,  nor 
per^caous,  nor  adapted  to  use ;  and  he  accord- 
ingly prefers  that  which  avers,  that  the  literal 
meaning  is  fwt  to  be  deserted  without  emdent  reason 
or  necessity;  which  is  substantially  the  same  as 
that  above  laid  down.*  Where  there  is  a  plain 
necewity  for  departing  irom  the  literal  sense,  then, 
we  mnst  evidently  admit  the  tropical ;  but  in  no 
other  case  whatever.  Thiis,  in  Psalm  xix.  4,  5, 
the  writer  expresses  himself  in  the  following  lan- 
guage, in  reference  to  the  great  luminary  of  our 
sT5tem : — 

In  them  he  hath  set  a  tabernacle  for  the  sun ; 
Who,  as  a  bridegroom,  oometh  out  of  his  chamber; 
He  r^iccth  as  a  strong  man  to  run  a  race. 

And  in  Isai.  xli.  15,  16,  we  have  a  still  bolder 
image,  where  Israel  is  promised  the  victory  over 
its  enemies,  in  the  following  language : 

Behold,  I  have  made  thee  a  threshing  wain  ; 
A  new  corn-drag  armed  with  pointed  teeth: 
Tboa  shalt  thresh  the  mountains^  and  beat  them 

small. 
And  reduce  the  hills  to  chafl*. 
Thou  shalt  winnow  them,  and  the  wind  shall  bear 

them  away, 
And  the  tempest  shall  scatter  them  abroad. 

And  how  sublimely  has  the  Psalmist  delineated 
the  Divine  majesty' and  power,  as  exemplified  in 
the  constitution  of  nature,  in  Ps.  civ. — 

ThoB  art  invested  with  majesty  and  glory. 
Cowing  thyself  with  light  as  with  a  garment ; 


I,  Ift  his  tMte  apfln  itua  •ectkm  of  Enieiiti,  mj9,  the 
•Mywitj  lor  drpoitiog  from  the  literal  mum  can  hardly  be 
feed  bj  mka.  *'  The  felkywiiig,  however,  wnold  come  nearer 
^  tnA :  noi  to  dtptxri  from  the  Uteral  terue,  unUn  in  eases 
«4rrv  ike  HieralmmM  U  tame,  ru&culoua,  or  eonirat&ctory,^ 
U4tr  asticiiiated  thid  canoo,  when  he  asserted  that  "do  trope 
Btahe  adioiited  mto  Scriptnre,  imless  the  cootfext  manifestly 
T'fSBTa  it,  or  die  literal  sense  be  manifestly  absnrd,  and  repng- 
sast  toMK  ardcie  of  ftith,"  Opp.  T.  III.,  Utin,  Jena,  f.  196. 


StKtehing  out  the  heavens  as  with  a  eurtain ; 

Laying  the  beams  of  thy  chambers  in  the  waters ; 

Making  the  clouds  thy  chariot ; 

Walking  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind : 

Making  the  winds  thy  messengers, 

And  thy  ministers  a  flaming  fire. 

Who  founded  the  earth  upon  its  bases; 

That  it  should  not  be  displaced  for  more  than  ages ! 

(3)  In  such  cases  as  these,  it  is  imposnble  to 
mistake,  for  the  grossest  mind  coitld  not  construe 
the  passages  literally ;  their  metaphorical  sense  is 
immediately  perceived,  and  the  understanding 
spontaneously  acquiesces  in  such  an  interpre- 
tation. The  same  may  be  said  of  other  passages, 
where  a  single  figure  of  thought  occurs ;  as  in 
John  vi.  51,  where  our  Lord  declares  himself  to 
be  the  "  living  bread,"  and  affirms  that  his  flesh 
shall  be  "  eaten.*  In  chap.  xv.  1,  he  says,  he  is 
the  "  vine,"  and  hisi  Father  the  "  husbandman ;" 
in  ver.  5,  that  his  disciples  are  the  '^branches;" 
in  chap.  x.  7,  that  he  is  the  "  door ;"  and  further 
on,  that  he  is  the  ^shepherd,"  and  his  disciples 
the  "  sheep ;"  each  of  which  passages  is  to  be 
understood  figuratively,  for  which  tiiere  is  an  ob- 
vious reason,  and  because,  as  before  remarked, 
such  a  sense  is  the  proper,  the  real,  or  the  ^gram- 
matical sense.  For  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  in  so 
construing  the  language,  we  are  no  more  at  Uberty 
to  attach  to  it  an  arbitrary  sense,  than  if  there 
were  nothing  tropical  in  it ;  and  there  is,  there- 
fore, no  uncertEunty  attending  its  meaning.  It  is 
the  peculiar  design  of  the  figurative  style,  td 
exhibit  objects  in  a  clearer  or  more  striking,  in  a 
sublimer  or  more  fi[)rcib]e,  manner ;  and  it  is  plain, 
that  this  object  could  not  be  attained,  unless  there 
were  an  obvious  resemblance  or  analogy  subsisting 
between  the  object  itself,  and  that  whence  the 
figure  which  is  employed  fi>r  its  representation  is 
derived ;  and  it  is  by  tracing  these  analogies  that 
the  meaning  of  the  words  is  to  be  fixed. 

(4)  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  there  are 
some  passages  in  tiie  sacred  writings,  relating  to 
the  Divine  Being,  to  the  fnture  state  of  the 
righteous  and  the  wicked,  and  to  one  or  two  sub- 
jects of  a  like  description,  the  signification  of  which 
it  is  extremely  difiicult  to  ascertain  with  certainty. 
The  reason  of  tiiis  may  be  easily  perceived ;  the 
subjects  treated  of  are  such  as  cannot  be  subjected 
to  the  examination  of  our  senses ;  and  we  have, 
therefore,  no  criteria  by  which  to  judge  of  their 
real  qualities  or  attributes.  But  in  such  cases, 
what  is  to  be  done  ?  How  are  we  to  determine 
between  the  claims  of  conflicting  opinions  ? 
Here,  analogy  will  be  found  to  be  the  only  guide ; 
and  none  but  those  who  are  intimately  acquainte<l 
with  the  contents  of  Scripture,  and  have  imbibed 
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much  of  the  spirit  by  which  it  is  pervaded,  are 
competent  to  determine  these  nice  and  delicate 
points.  The  subjects  are  &  removed  from  that 
grossness  of  perception  which  characterizes  the 
carnal  mind;  and  no  language  that  could  have 
been  employed  would  bring  them  within  the  grasp 
of  the  natural  man. 

(6)  But  then  we  must  be  careful  not  to  reject 
the  literal  sense  of  a  passage,  and  adopt  a  figu- 
xatiye  sense,  upon  a  partial  or  imperfect  yiew  of 
its  meaning;  because,  in  such  a  case,  we  may 
eonceive  that  there  is  a  repugnance  of  things, 
where  no  such  repugnance  exists.  This  mode  of 
proceeding  has  been  the  fruits  source  of  much 
and  pernicious  error  among  certain  classes  of 
religionists.  Instead  of  gathering  the  sense  of 
Scripture  from  the  sacred  writers  themselves, 
according  to  the  ordinary  modes  pursued  in  read- 
ing other  literary  works,  these  persons  usually 
imbibe  certain  notions  from  other  and  independent 
sources,  and  then,  wherever  a  literal  interpretation 
of  the  words  of  Scripture  would  contradict  such 
notions,  resort  is  had  to  a  figurative  exposition. 
This  is  "  wresting  the  Scriptures." 

(6)  To  determine  at  once,  whether  a  word  is  to 
be  taken  tropically  or  not,  Emesti  suggests  that 
we  should  examine  the  object  spoken  of,  either 
by  the  external  or  the  internal  senses,  or  by  re- 
newing the  perception  of  the  object ;  and  it  can- 
not be  doubted,  that,  where  the  object  spoken  of 
is  such  as  tnay  he  examined  by  the  senses,  the 
decision  may  be  easily  made.  Thus,  when  in 
the  passage  already  cited,  Israel  is  said  to  be  a 
"  threshing  wain,"  and  in  others,  when  our 
Saviour  is  said  to  be  a  "door,"  and  a  "vine,*' 
we  eaffily  perceive,  by  comparing  the  objects 
spoken  of  with  our  senses,  that  to  construe  the 
words  literally  involves  an  impossibility.  So  also 
in  the  following  passages : — 

Lei  the  Heaveos  rejoice,  and  the  Earth  be  glad ; 
And  let  them  prochdm  through  the  nations,  Jehovah 
reigneth. 

1  Chrm,  xvi.  31. 

Let  the  Floods  clap  their  hands ; 

Let  the  Mountains  break  forth  into  harmony. 

Ff.  xcviii.  8. 

The  Waters  saw  thee,  0  God ! 
The  Waters  saw  thee,  they  were  grievously  troubled. 

Ps,  Ixxvii.  10. 

The  Deep  uttered  his  voice ; 
And  lifted  up  his  hands. on  high. 

Hab,  ill.  10. 

In  each  of  these  cases,  by  renewing  the  per- 
ception of  the  objects,  as  the  heavens,  the  earth,  | 
the  floods,  the  waters,  the  mountains,  the  deep,  i 


we  easily  perceive  that  the  literal  meaning  of  the 
words  employed  to  predicate  their  several  actions, 
is  incongruous  with  them,  and  therefore,  that  they 
must  be  figurative  or  tropical  expressions.* 

III.  For  the  ifUerprdOtvm  of  the  figurative  lan- 
guage of  Scripture,  a  great  number  of  precepts 
have  been  framed ;  and  the  most  popular  work  in 
our  language  (Home's  Introduction)  which  treats 
on  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  presents  us 
with  thirteen  rules,  on  this  subject,  independent 
of  9UD~and-4fventy  additional  rules,  which  are 
applied  to  the  interpretation  of  the  different  kinds 
of  figures ;  thus  making,  in  ^e  whole,  no  fewer 
than  thirty-^ine  distinct  and  independent  maxims, 
which  are  said  to  demand  our  attention,  when 
interpreting  the  figurative  language  of  the  Bihie ! 
This  is  most  injudicious.  If  persons  will  but 
exercise  their  understandings  when  they  read  the 
Bible,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  do  when  any 
other  book  engages  their  thoughts,  these  nume- 
rous rules  will  be  unnecessary ;  and  if  they  will 
not  do  so,  all  rules  will  be  useless.+ 

We  shall,  in  a  subsequent  section,  give  such 
directions  for  the  detection  and  interpretation  of 
tropes,  as  we  deem  to  be  necessary.  We  could 
not  avoid  the  incidental  discussion  of  ttjem  here. 

SECTION  vn. 

SCRIPTURE  PARALLELISMS. 

Value  of  Parallel  Passages  as  a  Source  of  Direct  TesUmooy  to 
the  Meaning  of  Words— Verbal  Pki^lleliama-^Real  Pkrellel- 
isms-^Rulea  for  Comparing  Parallel  Passages— The  Rjtliau- 
cal  Parallelism;  Various  Descriptions  of  this ;  Assisfcuice 
deri\'able  firom  it  in  the  Art  of  Interpretation  —  CommoD 
References  another  aid  to  Interpretation — Eiamples. 

I.  That  a  careful  and  diligent  comparison  of 
parallel  passages  is  a  most  efficient  aid  to  the  right 
understanding  of  Scripture,  all  who  have  made 


*  Tht  rule  nsnally  laid  down  in  snch  cases,  is,  that  those 
words  or  phrases  are  tropical  where  the  solgect  and  predicate 
disagree ;  as  where  corporeal  and  incorporeal,  animate  and 
inanimate,  rational  and  irrati<mal,  are*  coi^oined ;  and  also 
species  of  a  different  genus.  Things  that  cannot  possibly  exist 
in  any  particular  sutgect  (as  above),  cannot  be  logically  predi> 
cated  of  it;  for  the  fundamental  rules  of  logic,  in  respect  to  this, 
are  inherent  in  the  human  mind.  If,  then,  such  things  apjptar 
to  be  predicated,  the  phrase  most  be  tropically  understood.-- 
See  Stuart's  Elements,  p.  111.  See,  also,  Jahn,  Eochiridion, 
p  108. 

\  Writers  on  sacred  hermeneatics  hare  invented  Tarioas 
distinctions,  which  we  do  not  deny  to  be  of  some  advantage ; 
but  we  at  the  same  time  think  that  we  ought  to  be  much  on  our 
guard,  lest,  by  making  too  many  distinctions,  and  by  multiplying 
terms,*  we  should  iqjure  perspicuity,  and  fiiU  back  into  the 
scholastic  mode. — Pareao's  Principles  of  Interpretation,  p.  il., 
seot  ly§6. 
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the  experiment  well  know.    The  doctrinal  parts 
of  the  ^ble,  especially,  will  be  the  most  satis- 
factorilj  explained  and  illustrated,  '^  not  in  words 
which   man's  wisdom  teacheth,  but  which  the 
Holj  Ghost  teacheth,  comparing  spiritual  things 
irith  spiritual."    To  the  utilitj  of  this  practice  we 
haTe  the  testimony  of  persons  of  acknowledged 
eminence  as  biblical  writers.     ^^He  is  the  best 
Rsder,*  says  Hilary,  ^^  who  interprets  sayings  by 
sajings,  who  brings  not  an  interpretation  to  Scrip- 
tore,  nor  imposeth  a  sense  upon  Scripture,  but 
findeth  a  seni^  in  Scripture,  and  draws  it  from 
Scripture-"*     "  If  the  economy  of  nature,"  said 
an  ingenious  writer,  ^  is  not  to  be  learned  from  a 
tranaent  inspection  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth, 
and  if  the  ground  will  not  yield  its  strength  but 
to  those  who  diligently  turn  it  up  and  cultirate  it, 
who  can  imagine  that  the  wisdom  of  God's  word 
can  be  discorered  at  first  sight  by  every  common 
reader?     Nature  must  be  compared  with  itself 
and  the  Scripture  must  be  compared  with  itself, 
br  those  who  would  imderstand  either  the  one  or 
the  odier  *t     **  It  should  be  a  rule  with  every 
one/  says  Bishop  Horsley,  "  who  would  read  the 
Holy  Soiptures  with  advantage  and  improvement, 
to  compare  every  text,  which  may  seem  either 
important  for  the  doctrine  it  may  contain,  or  re- 
markable for  the  turn  of  the  expression,  with  the 
paalk]  passages  in  other  parts  of  holy  writ; 
that  IS,  with  the  passages  in  which  the  subject- 
Biatter  is  the  same,  the  sense  equivalent,  or  the 
tnm  of  the  expression  similar.' — *^  It  is  incredible 
to  any  one  who  has  not  in  some  degree  made  the 
experiment,  what  a  proficiency  may  be  made  in 
that  knowledge  which  maketh  wise  unto  salvation, 
by  studying  the  Scriptures  in  this  manner,  fmthotU 
any  iiher  eofnmeniary  or  exposition  than  what  the 
^ffanent  ports  of  the  sacred  volume  mutually 
famish  fax  each  other.      I  will  not  scruple  to 
sasen,  that  the  most  illiterate  Christian,  if  he  can 
bat  read  his  English  Bible,  and  will  take  the 
pains  to  read  it  in  this  manner,  will  not  only 
attain  all  that  practical  knowledge  which  is  neces- 
asffv  to  his  salvation ;  but,  by  God's  blessing,  he 
will  become  learned  in  every  thing  relating  to  his 
religion  in  such  a  degree,  that  he  will  not  be 
Uahle  to  be  misled,  either  by  the  refined  aigu- 
lamts  or  the  false  assertions  of  those  who  en- 
^Tour  to  ingraft  their  own  opinions  upon  the 
«ndes  of  God«      He  may  safely  be  ignorant  of 
^  ^lilosophy,  except  what  is  to  be  learned  from 
^  sacied  books;    which,  indeed,  contain  the 
philosophy,  adapted  to  the  lowest  appre- 
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hensions.  He  may  safely  remain  ignorant  of  all 
history,  except  so  much  of  the  first  ages  of  th^ 
Jewi^  and  of  the  Christian  church  as  is  to  be 
gathered  from  the  canonical  books  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments.  Let  him  study  those  in  the 
manner  I  recommend,  and  let  him  never  cease  to 
pray  for  the  illumination  of  that  Spirit  by  whom 
these  books  were  dictated,  and  the  whole  compass 
of  abstruse  philosophy  and  recondite  history  shall 
furnish  no  argument  with  which  the  perverse  will 
of  man  shall  be  able  to  shake  this  learned  Chris- 
tian's faith.  The  Bible,  thus  studied,  will  indeed 
prove  to  be,  what  we  Protestants  esteem  it — a 
certain  and  sufficient  rule  of  fiadth  and  practice ;  a 
helmet  of  salvation,  which  alone  may  quench  the 
fieiy  darts  of  the  wicked-^J 

II.  Parallelisms  have  been  divided  into  real 
and  verbal.  The  former  embrace  ike  matter  of 
doctrine  and  history ;  the  latter  regard  words  and 
phrases,  modes  of  aiguing,  figures,  and  ^tyle. 
They  are  further  dirided  into  adequate  and  inade^ 
quote:  adequate,  when  they  affect  the  whole 
subject  proposed  in  the  text;  inadequate,  when 
they  affect  it  only  in  part :  the  former  of  these 
are  of  course  the  more  important,  but  the  latter 
should  not  be  undervalued.  || 

I.  The  Verbal  Parallelism.  It  not  unfre- 
quently  happens,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  remarks 
already  offered,  that  the  meaning  of  words  is 
sometimes  ambiguous  or  doubtful;  neither  the 
subject  nor  the  context  affords  the  means  of  de- 
termining the  sense.  Now  it  is  evident,  that 
in  such  a  case,  another  passage  in  which  the  same 
word  or  its  synonyme  is  introduced,  accompanied 
by  those  attributes  by  which  it  may  be  defined, 
will  furnish  a  verbal  parallelism  of  the  utmost 
value  for  fixing  the  sense  of  the  doubtfiil  word  or 
phrase.  Thus,  in  Rom.  xvi.  25,  the  apostle  speaks 
of  ^the  mystery  which^was  kept  secret  since  the 
worid  began,"  without  enabling  us,  by  any  sub- 
joined remark,  to  understand  the  precise  sense  to 
be  attached  to  the  phraseology.  But  if  we  refer 
to  Eph.  i.  9, 10,  iii.  4,  5,  and  Col.  i.  27,  it  will 
be  rendered  manifest,  that  it  means  the  admission 
of  the  Gentiles  to  the  privileges  of  the  church  and 
people  of  God,  without  subjecting  them  to  the 


X  Nine  Sennoos,  pp.  131 — 198. 

II  GSerard,  in  his  Inctitiites  of  Biblical  Criticiani,  divides 
PbnUels  into  the  iollowmg  claaees :  (1)  Pumges  in  which, 
either  with  or  withoat  a  quotation,  the  wine  thiqg  ia  aaid  in  the 
eame  or  nearly  the  same  words ;  as,  Exod.  xz.  2—17  is  parallel 
to  Deut  V.  6 — 18.  Tlie  comparison  of  snch  texts  often  serves 
to  convct  a  false  reading.  (2)  Passages  which  rehto  the  same 
sttlgect  in  different  terras*  (3)  Passages  in  which  tlie  same 
terms  or  expressions  are  used,  in  speaking  of  different  things. 
(4)  Passages  which  treat  of  the  aame  solvect  in  different  ex- 
pressions. 
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lawB  of  Moses;  and  when  it  is  found  tiiat  this 
sense  perfectly  accords  with  the  subject  on  which 
he  is  vmting  to  the  Bomans,  we  need  not  hesitate 
to  adopt  it  there  also.  In  2  Cor.  i.  21,  the  same 
writer  speaks  of  himself,  and  those  to  whom  he 
writes,  as  being  "  anointed ;"  but  neither  from  the 
usual  or  ordinary  meaning  of  the  word,  nor  from 
the  context,  can  we  gather  his  exact  idea.  When 
we  turn  to  1  John  ii.  20,  however,  we  find  that 
this  unction  or  anointing  denotes  instruction  in 
the  truth;  and  the  idea  exactly  suiting  the  passage 
in  the  Corinthians,  the  difi&culty  is  at  once  re- 
moved. 

2.  The  Real  Parallelism  next  claims  our 
notice.  This  means  a  parallelism  of  suhject  or 
Mentimenl^  and  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  the 
same  rcords  should  be  employed.  It  occurs,  in- 
deed, more  properly,  where  the  same  object  or 
sentiment  is  expressed  in  other  words  more  per- 
spicuous, or  with  fuller  and  more  numerous  words, 
the  meaning  of  which  is  plain.*  It  is  chiefly 
with  reference  to  doctrinal  subjects  that  this  kind 
of  parallelism  will  be  found  important ;  for  it  is 
on  the  faithful,  skilful,  and  diligent  comparison  of 
the  different  parts  of  Scripture  which  treat  of 
these,  that  our  right  conclusions  in  regard  to  the 
real  doctrines  of  religion  will  be  found  to  depend. 
By  way  of  giving  an  example  of  this,  let  us  refer 
to  Acts  ii.  21,  where  Peter  applies  a  passage  in 
Joel  to  our  Saviour,  which  affirms  "  that  whoever 
shall  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be  saved." 
It  is  scarcely  possible  to  read  this  declaration 
without  a  recurring  of  the  mind  to  Matt.  vii.  21, 
where  our  Lord  avers,  that  "  not  every  one  that 
saith  unto  me,  Lord,  Lord,"  that  is,  who  invokes 
my  name,  ^' shall  enter  into  ^e  kingdom  of 
heaven ;"  or,  in  the  words  of  Joel  and  Peter,  "  be 
saved;"  and  unless  we  could  find,  from  some 
parallel  passage,  that  the  speakers  meant  different 
things,  it  would  be  difficult  to  avoid  concluding 
that  they  held  contradictory  doctrines.  As  it  is, 
however,  this  consequence  does  not  press  us,  for 
upon  referring  to  Rom.  x.  11 — 14,  and  1  Cor. 
i.  2,  we  ascertain  that  the  phraseology  adopted  by 
Peter,  from  Joel,  implies  an  admission  of  the 

*  Tlie  popular  and  unsystematic  cfaanMster  of  the  sacred 
writiogs  makes  it  the  more  imsafe  to  dwell  on  detached  portions 
of  tliem,  instead  of  comparing  each  part  of  Scripture  with  the 
rest.  Nut  merely  mcomplete  knowledge^  bat  actual  error,  will 
often  be  the  resnlt;  because  it  will  often  happen  (as  mig^t  be 
expected  in  an  unscientific  oisooiirse)  that  the  author  has  in 
view,  in  some  particular  passage,  not  the  fiiU  development  of 
any  truth,  but  the  correction  of  some  particular  miaUdce,  the 
inculcation  of  some  particular  caution,  or  the  enibrcement  of 
some  partkular  portion  of  a  doctrine  or  precept ;  so  that  snch  a 
passage,  contemplated  by  itself^  would  tend  to  partial,  and 
'  consequently  erroneous,  riews."— Dr.  Whateley's  Essays  on 
some  of  the  Difficulties  in  th^  Writings  of  St.  Paol,  &c., 
p.  291. 


Messiah^p  of  Jesns,  and  a  belief  and  reliance  in 
all  the  doctrines  which  he  has  revealed. 

III.  In  the  comparison  of  parallel  passages, 
great  attention  and  care  are  demanded;  the  fol- 
lowing suggestions,  particularly,  should  be  con- 
stantly borne  in  mind. 

1.  Those  passages  are  of  the  first  importance, 
which  were  penned  by  the  same  author  on  a  parallel 
subject. 

The  propriety  of  this  rule  needs  scarcely  a 
remark ;  for  although  the  Scripture^w^e  wiitteo 
by  men  under  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  it 
is  eyident  that  the  writers  were  left,  in  a  consi- 
derable measure,  to  the  exercise  of  their  natural 
faculties,  and  that  each  of  them  haa  his  peculiar 
and  preyailing  style.     Those  persons  who  are  in 
the  habit  of  closely  studying  the  ordinal  Scrip- 
tures, well  know  that  a  word  is  sometimes  used 
by  a  writer  in  a  sense  peculiar  to  himself;  in 
which  case  its  meaning  can  only  be  deriyed  from 
a  careful  comparison  of  passages  in  other  parts  of 
his  works.    The  same  may  be  said  of  modes  of 
aligning,  and  the  methods  of  iUustrating  doctrinal 
truths.   And  although  a  person  unacquainted  with 
the  original  languages  is  deprived  of  the  high 
advantage  of  comparing  the  writer  s  onm  ivordty 
inasmuch  as  he  is  obHged  to  have  recourse  to  a 
translation,  yet  our  Version  is  in  the  main  so 
faithful,  and  the  .translators  have  so  hi  ^^  seized 
the  spirit  and  soul  of  the  original,"  that  the  rule 
laid  down  for  the  scholar  may  be  beneficiallY 
adopted  by  the  unlearned.     We  should  unques- 
tionably look  to  an  author  for  his  ovm  meaning, 
rather  than  to  any  stranger  or  second  person : — if 
a  man  knows  his  meaning  better  than  any  one 
else  does,  his  own  meaning  must  be  sought  from 
himself  to  the  utmost.     Little  need  be  said  on  the 
latter  part  of  the  rule.     It  must  be  obvious,  that 
as  an  adequate  parallelism  is  preferable  to  an  !»- 
adequate  one ;  so  a  parallel  subject  must  be  prefer- 
able to  one  which  is  only  incidentally  referable. 

2.  As  those  passages  which  were  penned  by  the 
same  author  are  the  most  valuable  for  comparison, 
so  the  next  in  importance  are  to  be  sought  for  iu 
those  books  which  were  uintten  at,  or  not  long  before 
or  after,  the  same  period* 

The  reason  of  this  is  obvious  enough,  especially 
in  reference  to  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
which  were  vmtten  during  the  course  of  a  period 
of  nearly  a  thousand  years,  in  which  time  the 
signification  of  many  words  was  necessarily  altered, 
in  a  greater  or  a  lesser  degree. 

3.  The  similarity  in  passages  should-  be  real,  in 
order  to  be  compared,  and  not  meretp  verhmi. 

(1)  By  this  is  meant,  that  the  same  idea  should 
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be  presented  bj  both,  and  not  merely  that  the 

loppagi  of  each  may  be  the  same.     For  real 

iikeneas  between  them  cannot  exist,  unless  the 

idea  of  each  be  the  same ;  nor,  of  course,  can  the 

one  throw  any  true  light  upon  the  other,  except 

tLrTe  be  a  real  similarity.    When  this  pbint  is 

^tded,  tbe  interpreter  must  consider  which  of  the 

two  k  tbe  most  perspicuous  and   definite,  and 

Tf^iatit  the  exegesis  of  the  more  obscure  passage 

^  ibt  which  is  the  more  perspicuous. 

(i)  Professor  Stuart,  who  has  adopted  this 

iixim  from  Ernesti,  yery  properly  remarks,  that 

to  detennine  which  of  the  two  passages  to  be 

oonpared  is  the  more  perspicuous  and  definite, 

iaplies  a  prerious  knowledge  of  what  the  obscure 

pange  contains,  otherwise  it  eannot  be  ascertained 

wiiether  the  idea  ia  the  game  in  both ;  and  he 

s«ggnt8,  that,  baring  thus  determined  how  the 

oJ)«iire  passage  is  to  be  interpreted,  it  may  be 

aid  that  yoa  need  not  the  comparison  after  which 

nn  aze  labouiing ;  or  else,  that  you  anume  the 

ioteqiretation,  and  then  build  your  exegesis  on 

^  aHDmption.     In  either  way,  the  rule  would 

seem  to  amount  to  little  or  notliing. 

(3)  Bat  to  r^ere  this  difficulty,  the  I^fessor 
tii)9aTe8,  that  you  determine  what  idea  is  can,- 
vend,  ia  each  of  the  passages  to  be  compared, 
^  the  context,  the  design  of  the  writer,  or  the 
utoxe  of  the  case.  Haring  made  this  deter- 
luoation  about  each  passage,  independently  of  the 
'itittt,  Toa  then  bring  them  together ;  and  the  one, 
^^  expfeased  more  fully,  or  with  more  expla- 
latoiy  adjuneta,  than  the  other,  confirms  the  less 
cotsB  meaning  of  this.  A  comparison  of  two 
pHBges,  then,  m  which  the  parallelism  is  real 
(thit  of  ideaa),  and  not  merely  wrhid^  can  neyer 
^  made  to  amy  purpose,  where  the  obscurity  of 
^^^  is  so  great,  that  you  can  attain  no  tolerable 
%^  of  satisfaction  about  the  meaning.  It  can 
*?"»  he  used  for  any  higher  degree  of  evidence, 
^  ibr  the  confirmation  of  a  sense  not  impro- 
^>*^  in  itself^  and  not  contradicted  by  the  con- 
text 

(4)  This  subject,  in  the  view  just  taken  of  it, 

-ftoiBes  fundamental  in  r^ard  to  the  validity  of 

^^x^mony  to  the  meaning  of  words;   and  the 

'^>t3re  and  strength  of  the  eyidence,  and  the 

P<^P»  mode  of  its  application,  are  all  illustrated 

'!  the  abore  c<msiderations.    Unless  the  student 

^Jis  ideas  of  this  subject  which  are  correct,  and 

^^'Snded  upon  principles  that  wiU  bear  examina- 

'^%  he  ia  liable  to  be  carried  about  "  by  every 

*2d  of  doctrine^  in  hermeneutics,  and  to  be  cast 

^  the  opinion,  or  conceit,  or  confident  assertion, 

« erery  commentator  or  lexicographer,  who  has 

^^^^nated  ^e  anthority  of  passages  called  parallel, 

31  deciding  i^n  some  particular  word  or  phrase, 


or  who  has  no  definite  views  of  the  exact  nature 
and  application  of  the  evidence  in  question.* 

4.  Passages  which  are  the  seats  of  subjects  are 
always  to  be  preferred  to  those  in  which  a  subject  is 
only  casually  or  incidentally  introdnced. 

By  the  seat  of  a  subject  is  meant,  any  place  in 
the  Scriptures  in  which  such  subject  is  formally 
treated;  whether  primarily  or  in  subordination  to 
another  subject ;  or,  more  especially,  where  it  is 
regularly  discussed  and  illustrated  by  the  obvious 
appointment  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  is  termed 
its  proper  seat.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  however, 
that  the  same  subject  may  be  thus  treated  in  more 
than  one  chapter  and  book  of  Scripture;  and, 
hence  there  is  an  evident  difference  even  between 
the  proper  seats  of  the  same  subject  The  doc- 
trine of  justification,  for  instance,  is  considered  in 
the  third  chapter  of  the  epistle  to  the  Philippians, 
as  in  its  proper  seat;  but  the  epistles  to  the 
Romans  and  to  the  Galatians  are  more  eminently 
the  seats  of  that  doctrine.t 

5.  In  comparing  passages  supposed  to  be  parallel^ 
the  scope  and  design  of  the  writer  should  be  carefully 
regarded. 

On  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  scope^  some 
remarks  will  be  offered  in  the  next  section ;  it  is 
only  necessary  here  to  show  the  importance  of 
attending  to  it  in  comparing  parallel  passages. 
The  following  examples  will  illustrate  the  rule. 
In  Phil.  ii.  12,  the  apostle  exhorts  us,  "  Work  out 
your  own  salvation,  with  Jmr  and  trembling  /* 
whereas  John  declares,  "there  is  no  fear  in  love," 
but  on  the  contrary,  "  perfect  love  casteth  out  all 
fear,*  1  Epist  iv.  18.     So,  in  one  place,  we  read 
of  the  Samaritans,  that  "  they  feared  the  Lord" 
2  Eongs  xvii.  32,  33;  but  in  the  following  verse 
it  is  said,    "Theyyairai  not  the  Lord."     Our 
Saviour  declared,  "  If  a  man  keep  my  saying,  he 
shall  never  see  death^  John  viiL  61 ;  while  it  is 
elsewhere  affirmed,  that   "it  is  appointed  unto 
all  men  once  to  die^  Heb.  ix.  27*     Speaking  of 
his  own  person,  and  that  of  his  Father,  our  Lord 
says,   "  My  Father  is  greater  than  I,"  John  xiv. 
28;   but  Paul,  speaking  on  the  same  subject, 
says,  Christ  "  thought  it  no  robbery  to  be  eqtial 
with  God,"  Phil.  ii.  5,  6.     Again,  our  Saviour 
says,  "  If  I  bear  witness  of  myself,  my  witness  is 
not  true^  John  v.  31 ;  but  he  elsewhere  affirms, 
"  Though  I  bear  record  of  myself  yet  my  record 
is  true^  viii.  14.     It  is  said  that  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  "shall  be  an  everlasting  kingdom,"  that 
"  it  shall  he  without  end,"  Isa.  ix.  ^ ;  Luke  i,  33 ; 
yet  the  apostle  declares,  that  the  time  will  anive 

«  Stuarf  s  Elemeiits,  pp.  66-70. 
f  FVmck's  Guide  to  the  Scriptural  by  Jacques,  p.  45. 
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when  Christ  "  shall  hare  delivered  up  the  king- 
dom to  God,  even  the  Father,  that  God  may  he 
all  in  all,"  1  Cor.  xv.  24.  Paul  teaches  us  that 
we  are  "justified  hj  ^th,  without  the  deeds  of  the 
lam,"  Rom.  iii.  21;  whereas  James  says,  "JBy 
Tvorks  a  man  is  justified,  and  not  by  faith  alone" 
James  ii.  24.  Now,  in  these,  and  many  other  pas- 
sages, where  there  is  an  apparent  contradiction  in 
speaking  of  the  same  thing,  a  careful  attention  to 
the  deeiffn  and  toope  of  the  writer  will  make  it 
evident,  either  that  he  is  speaking  oiteveral  parte 
of  the  same  thing,  or  of  the  same  thing  in  different 
respects.  This,  Aen,  suggests  the  necessity  of  a 
strict  attention  to  the  rule  Isdd  down,  for  the 
avoidance  of  those  evils  which  will  inevitably  re- 
sult from  taking  passages  to  be  paraUel,  upon  the 
groim^d  of  a  mere  verbal  resemblance  between  them. 

6.  In  comparing  passages  of  the  New  Testament 
with  others  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  import  and 
obligation  of  the  precepts  tn  the  latter  are  to  be  inter- 
preted and  limited  by  those  in  the  former,  and  not 
vice  versa. 

The  reason  for  this  rule  is  obvious.  The 
Mosaic  dispensation  was  introductory  and  subordi- 
nate to  the  Christian,  to  which  it  pointed,  and  in 
which  it  had  its  consummation.  It  was  the  dawn 
of  that  light,  which,  by  the  coming  of  Jesus 
Christ,  has  arisen  on  the  nations  in  {dl  its  glory. 
Things  necessarily  obscure  in  the  former,  are 
therefore  cleared  up  by  the  latter.  From  this,  also, 
we  leani  to  distinguish  things  of  perpetual  obliga- 
tion. It  happens  in  several  instances,  that  what 
was  incumbent  under  the  weakness  of  the  first 
economy,  is  superseded  by  the  perfection  of  the 
second.* 

7.  Many  parallel  passages  should  be  compared. 

To  compare  two  passages  only,  is  oflten  insuffi- 
cient, whether  we  are  endeavouring  to  find  the 
usus  loquendi  by  the  aid  of  parallel  passages,  or 
by  testimony  derived  from  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject and  firom  examples.  Especially  is  this  the 
case  when  we  are  investigating  the  sense  of  words 
that  have  a  complex  or  generic  meaning  made  up 
of  various  parts.  In  this  case,  comparisons  should 
be  made  firom  numerous  passages,  until  we  per- 
ceive that  what  we  are  seeking  is  fully  and  entirely 
discovered.f 

8.  As  the  prevailing  usage  of  words  may  be 
ascertained  with  the  greatest  certainty  from  con- 
temporaneous parallel  passages,  the  preference 
should  be  given  to  that  signification  of  a  word 
which  is  confirmed  by  such  parallel  passages, 


*  Campbeira  Lectorea  im  SyitPinatic  Theobgy,  |k  5. 
{•  fitowf •  Eknenti.of  lateipRtatwo,  p.  71. 


beyond  that  which  the  word  may  derive  from  an 
etymological  source. 

9.  Such  are  the  principal  roles  to  be  obserred 
in  availing  ourselves  of  the  aid  of  parallel  passages, 
to  discover  the  sense  of  the  words  employed  by 
the  sacred  writers.  To  the  observance  of  tbcae 
principles  finequent  practice  must  be  'added,  so 
that  the  interpreter  may  easUy  discern  what  pas- 
sages are  similar,  and  how  he  may  rightly  compare 
and  judge  of  them.  "  The  Books  of  Ae  New 
Testament,"  says  Professor  Stuart,  ^^  present  more 
inducement  to  repeat  this  exeicise  very  frequently 
than  any  other  books.  For  (1)  They  ace  of  all 
books  the  most  important.  (2)  They  are  not  only 
all  of  the  same  idiom  in  general,  but  they  hare 
reference  to  the  same  subject;  namely,  the  de- 
velopment of  Christianity.  They  originated,  too, 
fix>m  contemporary  writers,  possessed  of  riews, 
feelings,  and  language,  that  were  alike.  Hence 
comparison  has  more  force  in  illustrating  the  New 
Testament,  than  in  the  illustration  of  either  Greek 
or  Latin  authors,  many  of  whom  that  agreed  wilh 
each  other  in  all  the  circumstances  just  stated 
cannot  be  found.  But  (3)  to  all  who  admit  that 
the  same  Holy  Spirit  guided  the  authors  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  that  their  views  of  religion, 
in  consequence  of  this,  must  hare  been  har- 
moniousy  the  inducement  to  comparison  of  various 
parts  and  passages  with  each  other,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  correct  view  of  the  whole,  must  be  wry 
^reat;  and  the  additional  force  of  the  eridence 
arising  firom  comparison,  on  account  of  the  really 
harmonious  views  of  the  writers,  must  make  this 
exercise  an  imperious  duty  of  every  theologian.''^ 

10.  If  the  student  can  conmiand  the  time,  and 
will  submit  to  the  labour,  he  will  reap  the  benefit 
of  making  for  himself  a  collection  of  such  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  as  are  really  parallel.  The 
practice  will  induce  a  habit  of  careful  reading 
and  of  minute  research,  which  will  be  found  of 
the  utmost  consequence  in  his  studies.  But 
where  this  cannot  be  done,  resort  must  be  had  to 
the  references  in  the  mai^gin  of  our  latter  Bibles. 

IV.  In  addition  to  those  descriptions  of  paral- 
lelisms that  have  now  been  considered,  there  is 
another  species,  which  opens,  if  not  so  extensiTC 
an  inquiry,  yet  an  equally  important  source  o^ 
testimony  to  the  sense  of  words,  and  therefore 
demands  the  diligent  investigation  of  the  biblical 
student;  we  mean  the  rhythmical paraBdism,\\ 

1.  The  rhythmical  parallelism  consists  in  a 
certain  proportion  between  the  various  members 
of  a  period,  not  consisting  in  Ae  measure  of  the 


X  Elements  of  InterpretatioD,  p.  70. 
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fjifaMefl,  b^  ia  tfie  thouglit  Bishop  Lowdi, 
whose  Lectores  on  the  Hebrew  Poetry,  and  Pre* 
Umaary  DiiwfititiOM.  to  his  traiulatioii  of  laaiah, 
ihooid  be  read  and  stadied  bj  oTciy  one  who  is 
^esinRiB  to  enter  folly  into  this  subject,  defines  this 
IwnJleKHm  to  consist  in  a  certain  equality,  resem- 
Uaace,  or  relationship  between  the  members  of 
flKh  period;  to  that  in  one  or  more  lines  or 
Bsoriiers  of  &e  same  period,  things  shall  answer 
li  things,  and  woids  to  words,  as  if  fitted  to  each 
other  by  a  kind  of  rule  or  measure ;  and  in  this 
■nse  the  term  has  been  en^loyed  by  Bishop 
Mh^  m  his  equally  beautifiil  and  Taluable  work, 
OD  tfie  Farallelism  of  the  New  Testament.  But 
u  the  dodrins  is  now  extended,  so  also  must  be 
Ae  use  of  tiie  term;  and  instead  of  restricting  it 
to  ooopletB,  dausea,  parts  of  verses,  and  monbers  of 
Mfiteneea,  we  must  apply  it  to  complete  sentences, 
to  entire  Tesaeo,  and  to  pazagmphs  of  considerable 
length. 

2.  Hie  rhythmical  paraUelism  is  of  difierent 
Hnds,  aoeoiding  to  the  diflferent  laws  of  the  asso- 
ciatioa  of  tiioughts.*  The  two  principal  laws  of 
lesembUmee  and  contrast,  or  antithesis,  produce 
the  ^radaiumal  or  $ynonymQ(U9^  the  amtkheUe^  and 
tlie  mirowrted  parallelism;  and  a  fourth  descrip- 
tion is  founded  simply  upon  a  resemblance  in 
die  finrm  of  construction  and  progression  of  the 
thoughts,  and  is  termed  the  synthetic  parallelism. 
Ihoe  is  a  fifth  kind  of  parallelism,  which  has 
Btde  or  no  relation  to  the  internal  thought,  but 
cQDsistB  simply  in  the  external  form,  and  which 
hat  been  denominated  the  paraUdum  of  rhythm. 
An  example  or  two  of  each  kind  of  parallelism 
win  point  out  the  mode  in  which  they  are  to  be 
construed  and  applied  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
sacred  text. 

(1)  The  ^radatumal  or  syfumym/OUi  parallelism. 
Kshop  Lowth  has  termed  this  the  synonymous  par- 
allelism ;  and  he]  conceiyed  that  the  sacred  writers 
employed  it  to  repeat  the  same  sentiment  in  dif- 
ferent but  equivalent  terms.     Bishop  Jebb  has 
shown,  howeyer,  that  this  is  by  no  means  the 
ease;  and  has  suggested  the  term  cogmate^  in  the 
pboe  of  syTumymous^  as  more  correctly  defining 
the  nature  of  the  composition.     But  neither  does 
this  tenn  adequately  represent  the  character  of 
4e  parallelism,  and   hence   the  one    we   have 
^4)pted  has  been  proposed  by  another  learned 
cntic;  and  its  propriety,  as  aheady  intimated,  is 
vv  genoally  admitted.    In  this  kind  of  paiallel- 
>»,  the  second,  or  re^Kmsiye  dause,  so.diveisifies 
«e  preceding  one,  as  generally  to  rise  above  it, 
^nung  a  sort  of  climax ;  and  sometimes,  by  a 


♦  Sw  Lowe's  Lectmtf,  I  xii. 


descending  scale  in  the  value  of  the  reUited  terms 
and  periods,  forming  a  sort  of  anti-dimax ;  but 
in  all  cases  with  a  marked  distinction  of  meaning. 
It  is  the  most  firequent  of  all,  prevailing  chiefly  in 
the  shorter  poems,  in  many  of  the  Psahns,  and 
very  fi-equently  in  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah.  It 
has  the  appearance  of  art  and  condnnity,  and  a 
studied  elegance,  and  discharges  the  difficult  and  ' 
critical  function  of  discriminating  between  differwU 
de^ees  of  truth  and  good  on  the  one  hand,  of 
falsehood  and  evil  on  the  other;  as  in  the  following 
passage:—- 

Seek  ye  Jehovah,  while  he  may  be  found ; 
Call  ye  upon  him,  while  he  is  near  : 
Let  the  wicked  forsake  his  way ; 
And  the  unrighteous  man  his  thoughts : 
And  let  him  return  to  Jehovah,  and  he  will  com- 
passionate him ; 
And  unto  our  God,  for  he  aboundeth  in  forgiveness. 

Isaiah  Iv.  6,  7. 

Here^  in  the  first  line,  men  are  invited  to  seek 
JEHoyAH,  not  knowing  where  he  is,  and  on  the 
bare  intelligence  that  he  may  be  /bund;  in  the 
second  line,  having  found  Jehovah,  they  aie  en- 
couraged to  call  upon  him,  by  the  assurance  that 
he  IS  near;  in  the  third  line,  the  wicked,  the 
positive  and  presumptuous  sinner,  is 'warned  to 
forsake  his  way^  his  habitual  coune  i£  iniquity ; 
in  the  fourth  line,  the  unrighteous,  the  negatively 
wicked,  is  called  to  renounce  the  wry  thmtyht  of 
sinning  ;  while,  in  the  last  line,  the  appropriative 
and  encouraging  title,  oun  God,  is  substituted  for 
the  awful  name  of  JsHoyAH,  in  the  preceding 
line;  and  simple  compassion  is  heightened  into 
overflowing  mercy  and  foigiveness.t 

(2)  The  Antithetic  Paralldism  is  that  in  which 
two  lines  correspond  with  one  another,  by  an 
opposition  of  terms  and  sentiment;  when  the 
second  is  contrasted  with  the  first,  sometimes  in 
expressions,  sometimes  in  sense  only.  This  is 
not  confined  to  any  particular  form;  and  hence 
the  degrees  of  antithesis  are  various ;  from  an 
exact  contraposition  of  word  to  word,  singulars 
to  singulars,  plurals  to  plurals,  &c.,  through  the 
whole  sentence,  down  to  a  general  disparity,  with 
something  of  contrariety  in  the  two  propositions. 
This  spedcs  of  parallelism  is  admirably  adapted 
to  adages,  aphorisms,  and  detached  sentences; 
and  abounds  in  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  much 
of  the  elegance,  acuteness,  and  force  of  which 
arise  fix>m  the  antithetic  form,  the  opposition  of 
diction  and  sentiment  An  example  or  two  will 
sufficiently  illustrate  these  remarks.  In  Pior. 
xxviL  ^  the  vrise  man  says, 


t  JciATi  flacKd  IitenftM«,  pp.  ar,  Sft. 
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Faithful  are  the  words  of  a  friend ; 

But  deceitful  are  the  kisses  of  an  enemy. 

Where  every  word  has  its  opposite :  faUhfid^  de^ 
ceitful;  toordt,  kuBet ;  friend^  enemy.  It  will 
sometimes  he  found,  that  the  latter  line  is  to  ho 
rendered  complete,  hy  supplying  a  word  from  the 
former ;  as  in  the  two  following  passages : 

He  who  uttereth  truth  manifesteth  righteousness ; 
But  a  fiUse  witness  [manifesteth]  deceit. 

Prw.  xii.  17. 
The  wisdom  of  tlie  prudent  is  to  understand  his 

way; 
But  the  folly  of  fools  is  [to  understand]  deceit. 

Prov,  xiv.  8 

Not  that  their  folly  is  deceit,  as  the  words  would 
seem  to  imply,  without  a  reference  to  the  parallel- 
ism of  the  lines. 

(3)  The  SyrOhetie  Parallelism  is  that  species 
in  which  the  sentences  answer  to  each  other 
only  hy  the  form  of  their  construction.  In  this 
kind,  word  does  not  answer  to  word,  and  sen- 
tence to  sentence,  as  equivalent  or  opposite ;  hut 
there  is  a  correspondence  and  equality  hetween 
different  propositions,  in  respect  of  the  shape  and 
turn  of  the  whole  sentence,  and  of  the  constructive 
p9its;  such  as  noun  answering  to  noun,  verh  to 
verh,  member  to  member,  negative  to  negative, 
interrogative  to  interrogative.*  The  only  example 
which  can  now  be  given,  shall  be  from  Matt.  vii. 
7)  B;  a  passage  which  consists  of  two  triplets, 
forming  a  constructive  or  synthetic  parallelism : 

Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  unto  you ; 

Seek,  and  ye  shall  find ; 

Knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you: 

For  every  one  who  asketh,  receiveth ; 
And  every  one  who  seeketh,  findeth ; 
And  to  everyone  who  knocketh,  it  shall  be  opened. 

These  triplets  are  closely  connected,  remarks 
Bishop  Jebb,  not  merely  in  the  subject  matter, 
but  by  their  form  of  construction;  the  first, 
second,  and  third  lines  of  each,  being  respectively 
parallel  to  the  first,  second,  and  third  lines  of  the 
other.  The  parallelisms  will  be  obvious,  by  reducing 
the  passage  to  a  stanza  of  six  lines,  and  trans- 
posing their  order  thus : — 

Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  unto  you ; 

For  every  one  who  asketh,  receiveth : 

Seek,  and  ye  shall  find ; 

For  every  one  who  seeketh,  findeth : 

Knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you ; 

For,  to  every  one  who  knocketh,  it  shall  be  opened. 


*  Lowth'a  Pirelim.  Dissert.,  p.  ssvii. 


The  existing  order,  however,  is  incomparably 
preferable ;  both  as  presenting  our  Lord's  three 
injunctions  in  a  compact  body,  and  as  keeping 
distinct  two  separate  grounds  of  encouragement 
to  obey  these  injunctions.      In  the  first  triplet, 
it  will  be  observed,  the  encouragement  is  indi- 
vidual, or,  at  least,  specific :  ^  It  shall  be  given 
unto  you  ;  ye  shall  find ;  it  shall  be  opened  unto 
yott."    In  the  second  triplet,  the  encouragement 
is  generic,  or,  rather,  universal :  ^•^Etery  one  who 
asketh,  who  seeketh,  who  knocketh."    May  not 
this  advance,  from  promises  to  principles,  from 
particulars  to  universals,  have  been  designed,  at 
once  to  elicit  the  faith  of  our  Lord's  inmiediata 
followers,  and  to  establish  the  confidence  of  all 
succeeding  generations?    Had  the  assurance  been 
merely  of  a  general  nature,  had  it  wanted  the 
personal  speciality  of  the  first  triplet,  sufficient 
provision  might  not  have  been  made  for  the  doubts 
and  hesitancies  of  early  converts,  of  whom  it  is 
repeatedly  asserted,  that  they  were  dull  in  appre- 
hension, and  slow  of  belief:  had  the  assurance 
been  merely  specific,  had  it  wanted  the  principal 
extension  of  the  second  triplet,  it  might,  in  after- 
ages,  have  been  difficult  to  prove,  that  it  was  not 
a  peculiar  privilege  of  our  Lord's  original  dis- 
ciples :  as  the  passage  stands^  both  purposes  have 
been  abundantly  attained ;  the  timidity  of  Christ's 
infant  followers  was  encouraged,  and  the  scepti- 
cism of  prayerless  rationalists  was  met  by  anticl- 
pation.t    The  degrees  of  the  correspondence  of 
the  lines  in  this  kind  of  parallel,  must,  as  Bishop 
Lowth  observes,  from  the  nature  of  it,  be  various. 
Sometimes  the  parallelism  is  more,  sometimes  less, 
exact;   sometimes  hardly  at   all   apparent     It 
requires,  indeed,  particular  attention,  much  study 
of  the  genius  of  the  language,  and  much  habitude 
in  the  analysis  of  the  construction,  to  be  able  in 
all  cases  to  see  and  to  distinguish  the  nice  rests 
and  pauses,  which  6ught  to  be  made,  in  order  to 
give  the  period  or  sentence  its  intended  turn  and 
cadence,  and  to  each  part  its  due  time  and  pro* 
portion.^ 

We  must  not  omit  to  notice,  that  of  each  of  the 
preceding  kinds  of  parallelism,  there  is  a  variety 
which  is  called  the  alternate  parallelism,  in  which 
the  first  line  answers  to  the  third,  the  second  to  tiit 
fourth,  and  so  on ;  as  in  the  following  passages : 

From  without  the  Lord  shall  destroy  ; 

In  the  innermost  apartments  terror  ; 
Both  the  young  man  and  the  virgin ; 

The  suckling,  with  the  man  of  grey  hairs. 

Deui.  xxxii.  25. 


t  Sacred  Literatare,  pp.  166-169. 
t  PrcHm.  Diaseit.,  p.  iixii. 
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Here  tiie  third  line  fonns  a  continuous  sense  with 
the  first,  and  the  fourth  with  the  second:  the 
TOiiths  and  Tiigins,  led  out  of  doors  h j  the  yigour 
and  hxtojasacy  natural  at  their  time  of  life,  faU 
nctims  to  the  sword  in  the  streets  of  ^e  city ; 
wlule  infimcj  and  old  age,  confined  hj  helpless- 
iKM  md  decrepitude  to  the  inner  chamhers  of  the 

hove,  periah  there  by  fear,  before  the  sword  con 

icKk  them.* 
The  next  passage,  which  is  from  the  New  Tes- 
is  Teiy  striking;  it  is  Rom.  ii.  38»  29 : 


Fof  he  is  not  a  Jew»  who  is  one  outwardly ; 
Ndther  is  circumoision  that  which  is  outward  in 
the  flesh  ; 
Bat  he  is  a  Jew,  who  is  one  inwardly ; 
And  circumdsion  that  of  the  heart,  in  the  spirit, 
not  in  letter ; 
Whose  praise  is  not  from  men,  but  from  God. 

Here  it  will  be  seen  that  the  first,  third,  and 
fifOi  lines  are  not  only  parallel,  but  keep  up  a 
continiious  sense,  though  that  is  twice  suspended, 
br  the  intervention  of  the  second  and  fourth 
fines.^ 

(4)  The  Introverted  Parallelism  is  that  which 
is  §o  constructed,  that  whateyer  be  the  number 
of  its  members,  the  first  answers  to  the  last,  the 
second  to  the  penultimate,  or  last  but  one,  and  so 
on  throughout,  in  an  order  that  looks  inward,  or, 
to  borrow  a  military  phrase,  from  flanks  to  centre. 
The  fiJlowing  example  is  taken  from  Bishop  Jebb, 
to  whom  \^  are  indebted  for  recalling  attention 


to  this  species  of  parallelism ;  and  also  for  some 
felicitous  illustrations  of  passages  in  which  it  is 
found :  • 

The  idols  of  the  heathen  are  silver  and  gold ; 
The  work  of  men's  hands : 
They  have  mouths,  but  they  speak  not ; 
They  have  eyes,  but  they  see  not ; 
They  have  ears,  but  they  ear  not ; 
Neither  is  there  any  breath  in  their  mouths ; 
They  who  made  them  are  like  unto  them ; 
So  are  they  who  put  their  trust  in  them. 

Pi.  oxxxv.  16—18. 

In  the^r«<  line  we  have  the  idolatrous  heathen ; 
in  the  eighth^  those  who  put  their  trust  in  idols ; 
in  the  second  line,  the  fabrication ;  in  the  sevenA^ 
the  fabricators ;  in  the  third  line,  mouths  without 
articulation ;  in  the  m<A,  mouths  without  breath ; 
in  the  fourth  line,  eyes  without  vision ;  and  in 
the  ffih  line,  ears  without  the  sense  of  heaiing.| 
It  is  this  kind  of  parallelism  which  Mr.  Boys  has 
shown  to  prevail  so  generally  in  the  sacred 
writings;  not  only  in  doctrine  and  discussion, 
but  in  narration  and  dialogue ;  not  only  where  we 
might  expect  to  meet  with  something  like  stanzas, 
but  where  poetry,  according  to  our  ideas  of  it,  is 
out  of  the  question.  This  ingenious  writer  has 
reduced,  not  only  many  long  passages,  which  are 
strictly  historical,  to  the  form  of  single  parallelisms, 
but  eJso  several  of  the  psalms,  and  four  of  the 
epistles  in  the  New  Testament.  Of  each  of  these 
we  give  a  specimen.    The  first  is  Mark  v.  2 — 6. 


a  I  And  when  he  was  oome  out  of  the  ship,  immediately  there  met  him  out  of  the  tombs  a  man 
I  with  an  unclean  spirit ; 
b  I  Who  had  his  dwelling  among  the  toknbs, 
e  I  And  no  man  could  bind  him,  no,  not  with  chains^ 
d  I  Because  that  he  had  been  often  bound  with  fetters, 
e  I  And  chains : 

e  I  And  the  chains  had  been  plucked  asunder  by  him, 
d  I  And  the  fetters  bfoken  in  pieces, 
c  I  Neither  could  any  man  tame  him. 
6  I  And  always,  ni^t  and  day,  he  was  in  the  mountains,  and  in  the  tpmbs^  crying,  and  cutting 
1  himself  with  stones, 
a  I  But  when  he  saw  Jesus  a&r  ofi^  he  ran,  and  worshipped  him,  &o. 


Here  we  have,  in  e  and  ^,  the  chains  of  the 

yfKm.  possessed;  in  d  and  d,  his  fetters;  in  c 

^  e,  the  difficulty  of  binding  or  tamiqg  him ; 

%b  and  by  his  places  of  resort  and  usual  habits ; 

>  a  and  IK,  his  meeting  with  Jesus.  ||     The  thir- 

^  fsafan  is,  according  to  the  arrangement  of 


*  JeMs  Swred  Idteratntv,  p.  30. 
t  Ibid,  np.  199,  aoO. 


Mr.  Bioys,  an  introverted  parallelism  of  six  mem- 
bers ;  but  as  it  would  occupy  considerable  space 
to  go  through  the  several  parts  of  it,  and  point  out 
its  construction,  a  mere  exhibition  of  its  form 
must  suffice.     It  is  thus : 


t  Sacred  Literatnre,  p.  57. 
II  1'actica  Sacra,  p.  6. 
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Thanksgiving  promised, 
a  I  2.  The  Psalmist's  cry  to  God. 
b  I  2,  8.  The  relief  obtained, 
c  I  4.  Songs  of  praise. 

C    5.  Sudden  change  from  adversity  to  prosperity. 
C    6,  7.  Sudden  change  from  prosperity  to  adversity. 
a  I  8-10.  The  Psalmist's  cry  to  God. 
6  I  11 .  The  relief  obtained. 

c  I  12.  Songs  of  praise. 
Thanksgiving  promised. 


[Part  I. 


Here  the  correspondence  is  obvious:  A^  the 
last  member,  answering  to  A,  the  first;  B,  the 
fifth,  to  B,  the  second ;  and  C,  the  fourth,  to  C, 
the  third.  This  is  the  general  division ;  and  then 
the  subdivisions  of  B  and  B  correspond  in  a 
similar  way ;  a  answering  to  a,  6  to  b,  and  c  to  c  ; 
and  therefore  the  whole  B  to  the  whole  B.* 


The  epistle  we  select  is  that  addressed  by  Panl 
to  Philemon,  which  is  an  introverted  parallelism 
of  eighteen  members :  we  can  only  give  its  plan, 
however,  referring  those  who  may  be  desirous  to 
see  it  filled  up  and  illustrated,  to  the  ingenious 
work  already  mentioned.t 


A.    1-3. — Epistolary. 
B.    4-7. — Prayers  of  St.  Paul  for  Philemon — Philemon's  hospitality. 
C.    8. — Authority. 
D.    9, 10. — Supplication. 

E.    10. — Onesiraus,  a  convert  of  St.  Paul's. 

F.    11, 12. — ^Wrong  done  by  Onesimus,  amends  made  by  Paul. 
G.     12. — To  receive  Onesimus  the  same  as  receiving  Paul. 
H.    13, 14.— Paul,  Philemon. 
1.     15. — Onesimus. 
/.    IC. — Onesimus. 
H.    16.— Paul,  Philemon. 
G.    17. — To  receive  Onesimus  the  same  as  receiving  Paul. 
F,    18,  19. — Wrong  done  by  Onesimus,  amends  made  by  Paul. 
E,    19. — Philemon,  a  convert  of  St.  Paul's. 
D.    20. — Supplication. 
C.    21.— Authority. 
B.    22. — Philemon's  hospitality — Prayers  of  Philemon  for  St.  Paul. 
A.    23-25.— Epistolary. 


(5)  The  parallelism  of  rhythm.  This  consists 
simply  in  the  form  or  construction  of  the  period ; 
it  affects  not  the  internal  thought,  but  merely  the 
external  dress :  it  consists  in  a  certain  measure  in 
the  words  and  lines;  as  for  example,  2  Cor.  xi. 
21—29 : 

1.  In  whatsoever  any  one  is  bold,  I  also  am  bold. 

2.  Are  they  Hebrews.^    So  am  I. 
Are  they  Israelites  ?    So  am  1. 

Are  they  the  seed  of  Abraham  }    So  am  I. 
Are  they  ministers  of  Christ?    So  am  I. 

3.  In  labours   more  abundant,    in  stripes  above 

measure : 
In  prisons  more  frequent,  in  deaths  oft. 
Five  times  of  the  Jews  received  I  forty  stripes, 

save  one. 
Thrice  was  I  beaten  with  rods;  once  was   I 

stoned : 
Thrice  was  I  shipwrecked ;  a  night  and  a  day 

have  I  spent  in  the  deep. 

4.  In  joumeyings  often. 

•  Key  to  the  Book  of  Psalnw.  p.  127. 


In  dangers  from  rivers ;  in  dangers  from  robbers  j 
In  dangers  from  my  countrymen ;  in  dangers 

from  heathens ; 
In  dangers  in  the  city  ;  in  dangers  in  the  wil« 

demess; 
In    dangers  at  sea;   in  dangers  among  falsi 

brethren. 

5.  In  labour  and  toil ;  in  watchings  often ; 
In  hunger  and  thirst ;  in  ^fastings  often ; 
In  cold  and  nakedness. 

6.  Who  is  weak,  and  I  am  not  weak  ? 

Who  is  made  to  stumble,  and  I  do  not  burn  P 

The  simply  rhythmical  parallelism  holds  the  mos 
prondnent  place  in  the  Lamentations  of  Jere 
niiah. 

V.  We  have  now  adverted  to  the  several  kind 
of  parallelism  found  in.  the  sacred  writings ;  an 
attention  to  their  principles  will  afford  niuc 
assistance  in  the  art  of  interpretation.  Of  thi 
some  of  the  examples  that  have  been  given  affo! 

f  Tactica  Sacra,  pp.  61—68. 
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anqotttionable   eyidence.      The    correspondence 
existiDg  between  the  different  parts  of  these  com- 
positions has  been  seen  to  be  of  yarious  kinds  : 
sometimes  it  lies  in  affinity,  sometimes  in  anti- 
ihvm;  sometimes  in  words,  sometimes  in  ideas, 
STtmetimes  in  construction ;  but  of  whatever  kind 
h  maj  be,  it  is  generally  yery  marked  and  decisive, 
fiiTpt  in  the  constructive  parallelism,  which,  as 
sirnady  noticed,   is  sometimes    very   subtle   and 
twnire,  and  must  be  developed  by  art  and  la- 
boor.   The  great  use  of  the  Scripture  Parallelism 
k  to  aid  in  ascertaining  with  precision  what  are 
tbe  leading  topics  of  a  passage ;   what  are  the 
points  wliich  the  sacred  ymter  intends  to  urge, 
and  what  those  yvhich  he  only  introduces  in  con- 
Deiion  with  them  ;  as  well  as  to  indicate  in  what 
Sense  an  obscure  or  ambiguous  word  ought  to  be 
taken  in  a  particular  place.     And  the  conjecture 
of  Bishop  Jebb  is  by  no  means  imreasonable^ 
ifiiieed,  it  has  been  borne  out  by  facts — ^that  these 
paraDeligms  may  have  been  provided,  among  other 
porposes,  as  so  many  moulds  and  forms,  by  means 
of  which  shape  and  consistency  may  be  given  to 
passages  at  present,  if  not  wholly  unintelligible, 
at  least  hard  to  be  understood. 

n.  Very  nearly  allied  to  the  rhythmical  paral- 
lirfi^  in  its  principle,  and  therefore  furnishing 
vimilar  aid  in  discovering  the  sense  of  language, 
ifwhat  is  properly  termed  the  common  reference. 
"Hie  chief  difference  between  them  is  this ;  that 
^  parallelism  more  particularly  relates  to  the 
EK-amng  of  foords  ;  the  common  reference,  to  that 

1.  This  topic  has  been  but  recently  brought 
^jnrard;  and,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  silence 
that  has  been  obBerved  about  it,  it  has  not  been 
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very  i&vourably  received.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
we  have  little  doubt  that  it  will  ultimately  be 
numbered  among  the  direct  aids  to  be  employed 
in  elucidating  the  obscurities  and  removing  the 
difficulties  of  Scripture  phraseology. 

2.  That  one  clause  in  a  sentence  has  a  common 
reference  to  two  or  more  clauses  in  the  same  sen- 
tence, is  indeed,  often  too  obvious  to  fail  of  being 
perceived ;  but  the  extent  to  which  such  a  con- 
struction of  sentences  prevails  in  the  sacred 
writings,  has  hitherto  escaped  the  attention  of 
critics.  The  translator  and  expositor  who  seems 
to  have  been  the  most  fiilly  alive  to  the  subject, 
and  who  has  the  most  frequently  availed  himself 
of  the  principle,  to  give  shape  and  consistency  to 
passages  in  the  apostolic  epistles,  which  he  found 
involved  in  obscurity,  is  Macknight.  But  it  is 
to  Mr.  Boys,  the  ingenious  writer  on  the  Scripture 
Parallelism,  that  we  are  more  particularly  indebted 
for  having  brought  it  under  notice.  He  has  deve- 
loped, with  much  clearness,  the  principle  of  this 
kind  of  construction,  and  has  illustrated  its  use 
by  some  striking  examples.  To  the  second  of  the 
Appendices  to  his  Tactica  Sacra,  we  are  chiefly 
indebted  for  the  selections  that  follow. 

3.  The  first  example  we  offer  is  from  Rom.  vi. 
11,  where  the  apostle  says,  "  Likewise  reckon  ye 
also  yourselves  to  be  dead  indeed  imto  sin,  but 
alive  unto  Gbd  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord." 
Now,  according  to  this  punctuation,  the  apostle  is 
made  to  represent  the  fact  of  our  being  "  alive 
to  God,"  as  fesulting  from  "  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord;"  but  not  so  our  being  "dead  unto  sin." 
The  first  member  of  the  sentence  is  severed  from 
the  last,  but  the  second  is  united  to  it ;  it  there- 
fore reads  thus : 


likewise  reckon  1    fto  be  dead  indeed  un(o  sin, 
ye  also  yourselves  j  \but  alive  unto  God  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 


^rh,  however,  is  not  the  meaning  of  the  apostle, 
^bo,  as  is  evident  from  numerous  other  pas- 
"^ts  m  his  writings,  intended  to  represent  our 
'd^adi  to  sin*  as  resulting,  equally  with  our 


"living  to  God,"  from  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
The  last  clause  of  the  text  has,  therefore,  a 
common  reference  to  both  the  preceding  ones,  and 
may  be  shown  thus  : 


Likewise  reckon  1    f  to  be  dead  indeed  unto  sin,  1    f  through  Jesus  Christ 
yc  also  yourselves  J  \  but  alive  unto  God,  j  \         our  Lord. 


•s*  eighth  verse  of  the  chapter  confirms  this  | 
'i^w  of  the  passage.  There  the  apostle  says, 
'^'ow  if  we  be  dead  with  Christ,  we  believe  that 
**  ^lall  also  live  with  him;"  connecting  our 
**i  unto  nn  with  Christ,  as  well  as  our  liting 
""fc  Gorf.  We  find  a  further  confirmation  of  this 
'jw  of  the  passage  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colos- 
***»* ;  for  there  the  apostle  not  only  says,  "  If  ye 
tLtn  be  rum  with  Christ"  (chap.  iii.  1),  but  a 


little  before,  "  If  ye  be  dead  with  Christ"  (chap, 
ii.  20).  According  to  this  view  of  the  passage,  a 
comma  must  be  inserted  before  the  last  clause, 
"  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord ;"  and  never,  as 
Mr.  Boys  has  remarked,  did  a  comma  make  a 
more  important  difference. 

(2)  Another  passage  deserving  notice  is  in  the 
same  epistle,  chap.  xv.  7«  This  is  uniformly  pointed 
in  the  Greek  text  thus :  "  Wherefore  receive  ye  one 
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another,  as  Christ  also  received  us  to  the  glory  of 
God,**  connecting  the  second  clause  with  the  third, 
but  separating  the  first  clause  from  it.  Our  trans- 
lation, however,  in  some  copies  at  least,  presents 
the  true  sense  of  the  apostle  (bj  departing  from 
the  Greek  punctuation),  which  is,  that  as  Christ 
received  us  to  the  gloiy  of  God,  we  also  should 
receive  one  another  to  the  glory  of  God«  The 
third  clause  has  therefore  a  conmion  reference  to 
both  the  preceding  ones. 

(3)  Gal.  iv.  7  furnishes  another  example ;  and 
here  our  authorised  Yersion  errs  in  following  the 
punctuation  of  the^  common  Greek  text     The 


passage  stands  thus:  '' Wherefore  ihou  art  no 
more  a  servant,  but  a  son ;  and  if  a  son,  then  an 
heir  of  God  through  Cluist.''  But  surely  the 
apostle  had  no  intention  to  assert,  that,  while  our 
heirship  was  derived  ^'through  Christ,"  our  «m- 
ship  was  independent  of  him.  This  cannot  be; 
and  a  slight  alteration  in  the  pointing  will  restore 
the  true  meaning :  ^'  Wherefore  thou  art  no  more 
a  servant  but  a  son,  and  if  a  son  then  an  heir,  of 
God  through  Christ."  This  shows  the  last  member 
of  the  sentence  to  have  a  common  reference  to 
the  two  preceding  ones  :^* 


Thou  art  no  more  a  servant  but  a  son. 
And  if  a  son,  then  an  heir. 


>  of  Qod  through  Christ. 


These  are  three  examples  of  a  word  or  clause  of  a 
sentence  having  a  common  reference  to  tfvo  others; 
and  it  is  very  observable,  that  the  two  clauses  to 
which  the  third  refers,  are  in  a  greater  or  lesser 
degree  parallel.  Sometimes,  however,  there  is  a 
oonmion  reference  of  one  clause  to  three  others ; 
and  in  such  cases,  the  parallelism  of  the  three  is 
equally  obvious. 

(4)  The  following  example  is  very  striking,  and 
marks  most  distinctly  the  three  persons  in  the 
blessed  and  undivided  Trinity : 

^^Now  there  are  diversities  of  gifb,  but  the 
same  Spirit;  and  there  are  differences  of  ad- 
ministrations, but  the  same  Lord ;  and  there  are 
diversities  of  operations,  but  it  is  the  sante  God 
which  worketh  all  in  all,"  1  Cor.  xii.  4 — 6. 
But  the  distinction  of  the  persons  in  the  God- 


head, to  which  we  have  supposed  the  apostle  to 
refer,  as  well,  indeed,  as  the  entire  sense  of  the 
passage,  is  altogether  destroyed  by  the  punctuation 
here  adopted.  For  what  purpose,  it  may  be 
asked,  are  the  Spirit  and  the  Lord  introduced  into 
the  first  and  second  clauses,  when  the  last  dause, 
"  which  worketh  all  in  all,"  is  permitted  to  take 
as  its  antecedent,  ^'  the  same  God,"  of  the  third 
clause?  So  represented,  the  meaning  of  the 
apostle  cannot  be  discovered.  But  if,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principle  we  are  now  desirous  to 
illustrate,  this  last  clause  be  taken  as  having  a 
common  reference  to  the  three  preceding  ones, 
the  passage  is  rendered  wholly  intelligible,  and 
assumes  an  important  character.  It  may  then  be 
exhibited  thus : 


Now  there  are  diversities  of  g^fts,  but  the  same  Spirit ; 

And  there  are  diversities  of  administrations,  but  the  same  Lord 

And  there  are  diversities  of  operations,  but  the  same  Qod ; 


I 


which 
worketh 
all  in  all. 


The  only  alteration  here  made  in  the  text  is 
the  omission  of  f  (fr/,  it  »,  in  the  last  clause ;  and 
the  word  is  rejected  by  Griesbach  upon  good 
authority.  The  parallelism  confirms  his  decision. 
4.  These  examples  will  be  sufficient  to  point 
out  the  nature  of  the  common  reference,  and 
render  manifest  the  kind  of  aid  derivable  from 
it,  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures.* 

SECTION  VIII. 

THE  SUBSIDIARY    MEANS  FOR    BISCOVERINO  THE 
SIGNIFICATION  OF   WORDS. 

Direct  TestiinoDy  not  always  Available  or  Satia&ctory — Sab- 
8i<liary  Means ;  Scope  of  the  Writer ;  Cooteit  of  the  Pssaage ; 
Analogy  of  Scri|)ture — Emphasis— Of  the  Detection  of  Em- 
phasis. 

The  two  preceding  sections  have  been  devoted 
to  a  consideration  of  those  sources  which  furnish 

*  On  this  subject  the  reader  uuiy  consult,  in  addition  to  the 


direct  testimony  to  the  signification  of  words  and 
the  sense  of  particular  expressions  in  the  sacred 
writings.  A  very  little  consideration  will  suggest  to 
the  student  that  such  testimony  will  not  always  be 
found  adequate  to  the  necessities  of  the  interpreter. 
The  tuui  loqttendiy  that  is,  the  meaning  which 
usage  has  attached  to  words,  cannot  always  be 
found  by  these  means.  As  Emesti  remarks, 
^^  Proper  evidence  respecting  the  usage  of  language 
is  sometimes  wanting ;  sometimes  usage  is  variable 
or  inconstant,  even  in  the  same  age,  or  in  the  same 
writer ;  or  there  is  an  ambiguity  of  language,  or 


Tactica  Sacra,  Bishop  Horsley  oo  Ptalm  ii.  4,  and  ▼.  3. 
"  Nothing  is  more  freqaent  in  the  Pkalms,"  be  remaiks,  "  than 
that  two  ^-eibs  sboold  bare  a  conunon  causal  noaD."  See  also 
his  note  on  Psaltn  ix.  18,  and  on  xii.  3.  Psalm  x.  1,  and  xiii. 
4,  may  also  be  referred  to.  In  no  part  of  the  Bible,  peibsps, 
says  Mr.  Boys,  do  commoQ  relerenoea  occur  more  frequently 
than  in  the  Psalms. 
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d  grammatical  fenns ;  or  an  obscurity  coren  the 
mbject  or  thing  treated  of;  or  no^ty  of  language 
oonirs ;  or  a  neglect  of  the  tutu  loqtundi,  which 
nmedmes  happens,  even  in  the  most  careful 
writers."  *  In  these  exigencies,  other  means  must 
Uiesorted  to  for  eliciting  the  signification  of  words, 
ad  diaooTeiing  the  writex^s  meaning.  Of  these, 
(b  most  important  are,  an  examination  of  the 
Mf?  of  the  aathor,  of  the  eonteai  of  the  discourse, 
add tks  analcffy  of  Scripture.  A  few  remarks 
span  each  of  these  topics  may  be  submitted.  » 
I.  The  scope  or  design  of  the  writer. 

1.  To  compare  the  design  or  scope  of  an  entire 
passage,  with  the  particular  part  of  the  composi- 
tion under  connderation,  will  often  be  found  an 
important  aid  to  discover  its  meaning.  Every 
port  of  the  sacred  volume  was  penned  for  the 
attainfflent  of  a  specific  object ;  and  a  judicious 
viiter  will  not  often  be  found  to  say  that  which 
is  incoDfflstent  with,  his  design.  If  this  can  be 
aac^rfained,  therefore,  we  shall  possess  a  clue  to 
4e  import  of  the  terms  employed,  where  they  are 
at  all  ambiguous,  and  a  means  of  elucidating  the 
aipment  and  iUostiation  of  the  writer. 

2.  The  use  of  this  aid,  it  should  be  remarked, 
requires  particular  care,  and  must  never  be  per- 
mitted to  supersede  the  employment  of  those 
means  of  discovering  the  sense  of  words,  which 
Itave  been  ahready  discussed*'  To  those  means  the 
fint  place  must  be  assigned,  since'they  relate  to 
&ct  and  positive  testimony ;  and  no  meaning 
wbich  they  have  feirly  elicited  must  be  set  aside 
V  another  meaning  derived  from  the  supposed 
Kope  or  design  of  the  author.  The  aid  derivable 
^  the  scope,  will  not  be  in  such  frequent  requi- 
atioD  in  the  interpretation  of  the  historical  books, 
as  in  that  of  the  Psalms,  the  prophets,  and  the 
^les ;  the  method  of  the  historian  in  those  being 
detennined  by  the  order  of  time,  or  by  the  similarity 
of  erentsi.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  to  be  altogether 
laid  aside,  even  in  the  study  of  the  gospels,  eluci- 
dating, as  it  sometimes  will  do,  those  beautiful 
discooTMs  and  parables  of  our  Savioiir,  which  were 
caDed  forth  by  surrounding  and  local  circum- 
i^aaoes,  and  which  had  special  reference  to  the 
cl^aracter  and  pursuits  of  his  immediate  hearers. 

^  The  scope  of  an  author  is  commonly  dis- 
tzBguished  as  being  either  general  or  special ;  the 
^er  regards  the  entire  work,  and  the  latter, 
particular  passages.  This  distinction,  however, 
^n  not  here  be  observed,  as  we  are  desirous  to 
Jf^jid  burdening  the  memory  with  unnecessary 

4.  The  scope  of  a  writer  may  generally  be  ascer- 


«lHlitiile8,  part  I,  sect  11,  ch:  %  $  I. 


tained  from  his  own  express  or  implied  statement ; 
or,  where  this  &ils,  from  contemporary  history. 

(1)  Where  the  author  Hates  the  design  of  his 
fvritin^^  it  is,  of  course,  more  satisfactorily  ascer- 
tained than  it  can  be  through  any  other  media ; 
and  this  is  frequently  done. 

(a)  Sometimes  the  scope  or  design  of  a  work 
will  be  found  stated  at  its  commencement ;  some^ 
times,  near  its  close;  and  at  other  times,  in  both 
these  places.  Thus,  John  declares  the  scope  or 
design  of  his  gospel  in  express  terms : — >'^  These, 
are  written  that  ye  might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God ;  and  that,  believing,  ye 
might  have  life  through  his  name,*  ch.  xx.  31. 
So  Peter : — "  This  second  epistle,  beloved,  I  now 
write  unto  you;  in  which  I  stir  up  your  pure 
minds  by  way  of  remembrance ;  thai  ye  may  be 
mindful  of  the  words  which  were  spoken  before 
by  the  holy  prophets,  and  of  the  commandment  of 
us  the  apostles  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,"  ch.  iii. 
1.  The  same  may  be  remarked  of  John's  first 
epistle,  in  which  the  writer  declares,  ^*  These  things 
have  I  written  unto  you,  wnceming  them  that 
seduce  you'  ch.  li.  14.  Sometimes  the  scope  is 
suggested  by  the  title  of  the  book ;  as  in  the  Pro- 
verbs : — "  The  proverbs  of  Solomon,  the  son  of 
David,  king  of  Israel ;  to  knom  tmsdom  and  in- 
struction ;  to  perceive  the  words  of  understanding  ; 
to  receive  the  instruction  of  wisdom^  justice^  judg- 
mentj  and  equity  ;  to  give  subtiliy  to  the  simple^  to 
the  young  man  knowledge  and  discretion^"  ch.  i. 
1 — 4.t  Now,  if  these  books  be  read  with  an  eye 
steadily  fixed  upon  the  scope,  thus  pointed  out  by 
their  respective  authors,  much  force  and  beauty 
will  be  perceived,  which  would  otherwise  be  lost. 

(b)  More  attention  and  care  vdll  be  required 
where  the  scope  is  only  implied  in  the  historical 
circumstances  mentioned  by  the  writer.  In  illus- 
tration of  this  remark,  we  may  refer  to  the  Epistle 
to  the  Colossians,  the  scope  of  which  is  to  be 
gathered  from  the  circumstances  'referred  to  by 
the  apostle.  (1)  He  expressly  mentions  (ver.  3--- 
8)  the  conversion  of  the  Colossians,  effected  under 
the  ministry  of  Epaphras ;  and  the  accounts  which 
had  been  given  to  him  by  that  servant  of  God, 
concerning  the  present  state  of  their  church.  (2) 
He  declares,  in  express  terms  (ch.  ii.  1),  that 
he  endured  a  great  conflict  for  those  churches 
which  he  had  not  seen  in  the  flesh ;  and  amongst 
the  rest,  for  this  church.  No  means,  therefore, 
could  have  been  adopted,  better  calculated  to 
strengthen  the  Colossians,  than  letters  fipom  him- 
self who  was  now  absent,  and  a  prisoner.  (3) 
He  intimates  (ch,  ii.  7)  8),  that  the  church  was 


f  Franck's  Guide  to  the  Stndy  of  the  Scriptnres,  p.  76. 
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at  that  tiine  troubled  with  '^  entking  words^  phi- 
losophj,  and  vam  deoeit,  after  the  rudiments  of 
the  world*"  He  also  ahows,  bj  borrowing  aigu- 
meats  frtHU  evangelical  doctrines,  in  order  to  combat 
l^fol  teachers,  and  by  the  inferences  which  he 
draws  from  those  aiguments,.that  certain  judaizing 
teachers  burdened  the  consciences  of  the  Coloft- 
sian  converts,  b j  enjoining  on  them  the  obserrance 
of  the  ceremonial  law,  the  necessity  of  circum- 
cision (ver.  11),  of  keeping  particular  days  (ver. 
16),  and  of  abstaining  from  divers  kinds  of  meats 
(ver.  16 — ^21) ;  from  which,  as  an  intolerable  yoke, 
the  apostles  had  deemed  it  necessary  to  deliver 
the  Colossian  chiurh.  Comp.  Acts  xv.  with  Gbl. 
V.  3,  4,  &C.  (4)  If  we  rightly  consider  what  is 
said  of  £paphras,  at  the  commencement  and  con- 
clusion of  the  epistle,  we  shall  probably  infer,  that 
while  he  was  earnestly  conmiending  to  Paul  the 
faith  and  love  of  the  new  converts,  and  while 
glowing  with  holy  zeal  for  their  wel&re,  he  moved 
the  apostle,  by  his  entreaties,  to  dispatch  this  letter 
to  Colosse  and  Laodicea,  ch.  i.  8,  iv.  12,  13. 
These  points  being  premised,  it  is  easy  to  ascer- 
tain the  scope  of  the  whole  epistle;  which  was, 
that  Paul,  in  obedience  to  his  duty  as  an  apostle, 
might  confirm  the  Colossian  converts  in  the  d<>c- 
trines  of  ^tb,  and  in  seeking  after  that  holiness 
which  flows  jGrom  them.  It  was  also,  that  he 
nnght'seasonably  heal  the  breaches  made  by  Jewish 
errors,  which  had  spread,  and  were  perhaps  still 
prevailing ;  and  that  he  might  deliver  the  church 
from  the  evils  which  those  errors  had  induced,  as 
well  as  avert  £rom  it  those  which  he  foresaw 
would  be  consequent  on  this  vain  deceit.  It  veiy 
evidently  appears,  from  the  whole  structure  of  the 
epistle,  that  the  reason  the  apostle  had  for  so  care- 
fully confirming  the  Golossians  in  the  purer  doc- 
trines of  the  fidth,  was  a  fear  lest  they  should  be 
injured  by  the  pernicious  opinions  of  heretical 
men ;  and  the  apostie  himself  makes  all  the  doc- 
trines stated  have  a  reference  to  it,  when  he  says, 
^^  Tki9 1  9a^j  lea  any  man  should  beguile  you  with 
enticing  norde^  ii.  4.  The  declaration  contained 
in  these  words  should  be  well  considered,  as  we 
recognise  in  it  the  true  and  genuine  scope  of  the 
whole  epistfe,  expressed  in  Paul's  own  words.* 

(c)  Here  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  Book  of 
tiie  Acts  of  the  AposUes,  and  particularly  the 
fifteenth  chapter,  is  of  special  assistance  in  attain- 
ing to  a  right  understanding  of  the  episUes  of 
Paul.  The  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
render  the  same  assistance  in  reading  the  Prophets 
and  the  Psalms ;  and  the  Books  of  Moses  eluci- 
date the  writings  of  both  Testaments. 


*  Franck'8  Analysis  of  the  Epistle  to  tlie  Colosaums,  Ap. 
Guide  to  the  Scriptures. 


{d)  The  rules  for  applying  the  aid  afforded  by 
an  examination,  of  the  scope,  to  the  investigatioa 
of  particular  paeeagee  of  Scripture,  must  be  nearly 
the  same  as  those  employed  in  the  investigation 
of  entire  books.  The  whole  context  shoidd  be 
carefully  examined,  iox  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  the  scope  is  expressly  stated  or  £urly 
implied  in  the  writer's  own  words.  Thus,  if  we 
would  understand  the  design  of  the  apostle  in 
1  Cor.  X.  25 — ^29,  we  must  refer  back  to  ch.  viiL 
1,  where  his  purpose  in  this  part  of  the  letter  is 
clearly  pointed  out.  Sometimes  the  design  of  a 
particular  passage  is  ascertained  by  the  concluding 
inference  which  the  writer  deduces.  So  Paul, 
Rom.  iii.  28 :  ^^  Ther^bre  we  conclude  that  a  man 
is  justified  by  faith,  without  the  deeds  of  the  law  ;* 
which  defines  the  scope  of  the  passage.  Particular 
attention,  then,  should  be  paid  to  the  particles, 
"wherefore,"  "therefore,"  "then,"  "seeing  that," 
&c.  Considerable  care,  and  some  practice,  will  be 
requisite,  to  enable  us  to  diatingnlgh  between  the 
principal  and  subordinate  conclusiona;  but  the 
benefits  derivable  from  the  practice  will  abun- 
dantly repay  the  labour  expended  upon  it 

(2)  Where  no  assistance  can  be  derived  finm 
any  expressed  or  implied  declaration  of  the 
writers  scope,  we  must  endeavour  to  ascertain, 
from  other  authentic  sources,  the  oecaeion  on 
fohich  the  book  mas  written ;  and  the  particulair 
circumstances^  at  that  time,  of  the  persons  to 
whom  it  was  immediately  addressed.  To  know, 
for  example,  that  at  the  time  John  wrote  his 
gospel,  the  Gnostic  heresy  was  spreading  itself 
through  the  church,  and  to  be  acquainted  also 
with  the  leading  features  of  that  corruption  of 
religion,  will  materially  assist  in  understanding 
many  passages  in  that  important  document,  which 
it  would  seem  probable  must  have  had  some  re- 
ference to  their  errors.  A  knowledge  of  the  state 
of  the  church  at  Corinth  will  throw  considerable 
light  upon  the  epistles  directed'  to  it  by  Paul,  in 
which  it  is  natural  to  suppose  he  would  refer  to 
their  mistakes  and  dissensions.  So  also  vre  may 
perceive  the  force  and  beauty  of  many  of  the  ex- 
pressions in  Ps.  xcvi.  and  cv.,  when  we  ascertain, 
firom  1  Chron.  xvi.,  that  they  were  sung  on  occa- 
sion of  the  ark  being  brought  up  to  Jerusalem  by 
David.  The  same  remarks  vrill  apply  to  the  pro- 
phetic writings,  which  may  be  materially  eluci- 
dated by  observing  the  circumstances  that  called 
forth  many  of  the  predictions,  and  the  state  of 
things  to  which  they  had  an  immediate  reference. 
Should  both  these  sources  of  information  fail  to 
ascertain  the  scope  of  the  author,  we  must — 

(3)  Attentively  and  repeatedly  read  the  whole 
booky  with  a  view  to  discover  its  scope  frt>m  a 
general  and  connected  view  of  its  contents.     In 
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tlie  epistokiy  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  espe- 
tsBr,  great  light  will  be  derired  to  the  sense  of 
liietpit,  if  this  kind  of  reading  be  adopted ;  and, 
ifldedl,  it  should  neyer  be  dispensed  with,  in  the 
Ftod?  of  these  important,  and  in  many  respects 
^ficrft,  letters.  They  should  be  read,  and  re- 
nal from  beginning  to  end ;  and  it  is  preferable 
to  V  a  copy  where  the  text  is  not  divided  into 
difim  and  rerses.  Each  one  should  be  read  as 
«v  wooM  pemse  an  epistle  from  a  friend ;  and 
tbt  tliree  or  four  times  oyer,  without  interruption, 
utO  we  have  frilly  apprehended  the  meaning, 
aad  the  sabject  of  die  whole  letter  becomes  clear. 
Fran  thu  perusal,  re-perusal,  and  repetition  of 
tiiedoenment,  we  shall  obtain  a  right  knowledge 
c^  die  scope  of  the  author,  and  an  acquaintance 
vith  die  general  argument  of  the  epistle.*  For, 
» it  has  been  well  remarked,  the  composition  of 
fw  sach  work,  howeyer  loose  and  imperfect, 
camot  have  been  fortuitous;  we  know  that  by 
9nt  exertion  of  mind  it  has  been  put  together, 
»rf  ve  disoorer  in  its  connexions,  such  as  they 
ire,  indications  of  the  purpose  for  which  the 
Godoa  was  made.  According  to  the  tendency 
^the  compositioii,  may  the  inference  be  safely 
iBiie  to  its  purpose.t  Nor  should  this  examina- 
<Mi  be  restricted  to  separate  books  of  the  Old  or 
NVw  Testament :  it  should  be  extended  to  em- 
Nace  aD  those  books  as  a  whole.  As  eveiy  part 
^  the  di^e  reyeladon  has  an  ultimate  reference 
^  one  great  subject,  which  is  carefully  pursued 
t^invghotit,  it  is   obyious  that    the  continuous 


*  Fnnck's  Gmde,  p.  63. 

f  Cook's  IiH|Bii7,  p.  204.    Mr.  LocU  stelM,  in  his  prefrce 

^  &e  e^^Qtn  of  Paul,  that  after  haring  been  coDvinced,  by 

'■■I  ^iperieaoe,  Aat  the  oidiiiarj  mode  of  reading  a  chapter, 

^^ ooaaaking  a  ooamentalor  upon  it,  fiuled  in  giving  htm 

^Htmuftiom  of  die  senae  of  an  epistfe.he  saw  plainly*  after 

^^^  once  to  reflect  opon  it,  that  if  any  one  ahuold  now 

^'^  hia  a  letter,  as  long  as  St  Fad's  to  the  Romans,  con- 

*^''n%  sock  a  matter  as  this  is,  in  a  style  as  foreign,  and  ei- 

^fKtn  as  dobioDB,  as  his  seem  to  be ;  if  he  shoold  divide  it 

3tB  SInb  or.outeen  chapters,  and  read  one  of  them  to-day, 

*^  tto&er  to-morrow,  and  so  on,  it  was  ten  to  one  that  be 

^^  wrer  come  to  a  clear  comprehension  of  it.    The  way 

^■denbud  the  mind  of  him  that  wrote  it,  he  obserres,  every 

vvsrid  SKiee,  was  to  nad  the  wiiole  letter  throogfa,  from  one 

^Itttkesthciv  aU  at  onoe,  to  see  what  was  the  main  subject 

^tmdeacy  of  it ;  or,  if  it  had  several  parts  or  purposes  in  it, 

^  drpeadaat  one  on  another,  nor  in  a  sobordination  to  one 

'^aa  and  end,  to  discover  what  those  diflerent  matters 

^adwhne^agthoreoiichidedoQeand  began  another; 

^  ^^m  were  any.^eceasity  of  dividing  the  epistle  into  parts, 

^  ^  &r  booodaries  of  them.    In  the  prosecotion  of  this 

^  Vr.  Locke  <ktennined  opon  readii^  each  of  the  epistles 

*hd  Iknagb  at  one  sitting,  and  to  mark,  as  well  as  he  was 

^•^driftaaddeagnof  the  writer.    By  persevering  in  this 

f^' W  at  Ingib  obtained  a  good  geneml  view  of  die  apostle's 

*^  pvpow  b  writing  ftie  several  epistles,  flie  chief  branches 

''^  ^ooooroe,  and  argnroents  used,  and  the  disposition  of  the 


reading  which  has  been  recommended  for  the 
several  books  should  be  carried  throughout  the 
wh<^e,  and  that  conclusions  as  to  that  reyelation 
should  not  be  drawn  till  the  joint  amount  of  the 
whole  can  be  thus  collected.  Not  thus  to  gather, 
from  all  the  different  books,  what  each  has  said 
of  their  common  subject,  must  be  to  awrow  the 
grounds  on  which  it  was  designed  that  our 
opinion  of  the  revelation  should  be  fbrmed.J 

(4)  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  whole 
desi^  of  the  Scriptures  w  to  trecU  of  Christ,  in  his 
mediatorial  capacity.  The  Redeemer  is  the  sum 
and  substance — ^the  yery  soul— of  Scripture ;  and 
every  part  of  it  has  a  reference  to  him,  and  his 
mediatorial  kingdom.  Some  passages  treat  ex- 
pressly of  him,  inculcating  &ith  in  his  promise, 
and  obedience  to  his  will;  some  contain  pro- 
phecies concerning  him,  fulfilled,  or  remaining  to 
be  fulfilled;  others  exhibit  types  and  figures; 
while  some  are  to  be  referred  to  him  by  the 
analogy  of  faith,  which  is  entirely  founded  upon 
him.  Hence  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  eye 
of  faith  constantly  fixed  upon  the  Redeemer, 
in  reading  every  part  of  Scripture.  ^  In  him  all 
the  promises  of  God  are  yea  and  amen ;"  2  Cor. 
i.  20.  To  him  all  the  genealogies  refer,  all  the 
times  relate,  all  the  ceremonies  point;  and  as 
the  sun  imparts  his  light  to  all  the  heavenly 
bodies,  so  Christ,  ^the  Sun  of  Righteousness," 
gives  light  and  meaning  to  every  part  of  the 
Bible. 

5.  Having  thus  pointed  out  the  principal  rules 
for  discovering  the  scope  of  a  writer,  it  only  re- 
mains to  offer  a  suggestion  or  two,  by  way  of 
caution,  in  the  use  of  this  aid  to  discover  the 
sense  of  Scripture. 

(1)  There  must  be  an  evident  and  necessary  con- 
nexion between  the  sense  given  to  a  passage  and 
the  scope  of  the  discourse,  and  not  only  some  tolera- 
ble agreement.  The  reason  for  this  rule  is,  that  it 
will  sometimes  happen,  that  several  interpretations 
may  agree  with  the  scope  of  the  writer,  and 
therefore  a  mere  agreement  with  this  can  give  no 
assurance  that  the  sense  assumed  is  the  right  one. 
Thus  Titus  ii.  11  has  been  interpreted  in  three 
different  ways, — as  referring  to  slaves  and  their 
masters — ^to  Jews  and  Gkntiles — and  to  all  men, 
indiscriminately ;  but  if  the  scope  of  the  apostle's 
argument  be  examined,  it  wiU  be  found  difficult 
to  say  what  real  connexion  there  could  subsist  in 
the  apostle's  mind  between  the  duties  of  slaves 
(which  is  the  subject  of  the  exhortation  in  the 
9th  verse,  and  for  which  the  fact  stated  in  the 
11th  verse  is  assigned  as  the  motive)  and  the 

t  Cook's  Inqoiry  into  tfie  Books  of  tba  NcwlWanent,  p.  84. 
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salrability  either  of  all  men  or  of  the  Gentiles, 
as  in  opposition  to  the  Jews.  The  only  interpre- 
tation of  the  words,  therefore,  which  gives  them 
a  neeesmry  connexion  with  the  scope  of  the  pas- 
sage, is  that  which  refers  them  to  the  persons 
spoken  of  in  the  9th  yerse,  namely,  slaves. 

(2)  Bi|(b  how  are  we  to  know  when  the  sense 
given  to  a  passage  has  an  evident  and  necessary 
connexion  with  the  scope  of  a  discourse  ?  The  fol- 
lowing negative  precepts  have  been  given  by 
Professor  Stuart ;  and  a  meaning  which  docs  not 
infringe  upon  them  will  be  found  to  harmonize 
with  the  subject  of  which  the  sacred  author  is 
treating,  unless  he  has  violated  all  the  rules  of  lan- 
guage and  reasoning ;  which  cannot  be  admitted. 

(I)  Where  a  meaning  plainly  contradicts  the 
tenor  of  a  discourse^  it  is  to  be  rejected.  (2)  When 
it  violates  the  principles  of  parallelism^  and  the  con- 
Qlusions  drawn  from  them^  as  to  the  sense  of  a  pas- 
sage. (3)  Where  it  gives  an  inept  and  frigid  sense. 
By  this  is  meant  a  sense  which  contributes  neither  to 
argument,  nor  perspicuity,  nor  ornament* 

(3)  The  meaningy  a»  discovered  by  the  scope  of 
ike  fvrUer^  should  be  compared  with  that  which  the 
iisufl  loquendi  txffords^Jbr  the  purpose  of  forming  a 
judgment  on  their  agreem£nt.  In  other  words,  we 
must  see  whether  the  usus  loquendi  will  tolerate 
any  particular  sense  given  to  the  passage  by  the 
flcope  of  the  discourse,  especially  in  respect  to 
words  which  have  various  meanings ;  or  whether 
there  be  a  repiignance  to  it  Occasionally,  the 
meaning  derived  from  the  scope  of  the  writer 
will  lead  to  a  knowledge  of  something  which  may 
serve  to  establish  its  harmony  with  the  usus  lo- 
quendi. But  to  interpret  solely  jfrom  the  sup- 
posed scope  of  a  writer,  without  the  aid  and 
consent  of  the  usus  loquendi^  and  even  in  opposi- 
tion to  it,  belongs  rather  to  rash  conjecture  than 
to  interpretation  by  rule. 

(4)  A  proposition  occurring  in  the  course  of  an 
argument^  is  not  necessarily  to  be  taken  in  the 
widest  sense  which  the  words  will  bear,  A  pro- 
position, used  merely  as  a  link  in  a  chain  of 
reasoning,  is  often  expressed  in  more  general 
terms  than  would  be  required  to  establish  the 
conclusion  which  the  writer  is  proving;  in  this 
case,  the  proposition  is  not  necessarily  to  be  taken 
in  the  widest  sense  of  which  the  words  would 
admit  It  may  be  subject  to  various  limitations, 
which  the  writer  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
express,  because  they  did  not  affect  the  course  of 
the  argument ;  and  we  should  ever  bear  in  mind, 
that  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles  adapted,  for  the 
most  part,  their  instructions  to  the  occasion,  without 
attempting  to  treat  religion  in  a  systematic  order. 


*  Stuart's  ElemoiU  of 
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(a)  The  following  passages  will  at  once  iUua- 
trate  and  confirm  the  rule.     In  Luke  ix.  50,  our 
Saviour  says,  ^  He  that  is  not  against  us  is  for 
us ;"  but  in  Matt  xv.  30,  it  is,  "  He  that  is  not 
with  me  is  against  me."     How  are  these  propos- 
tions  to  be  reconciled  ?     Why,  by  taking  one  of 
them  in  some  limited  sense ;  and  the  occasion  on 
which  the  first  was  delivered  evidently  pomts  out 
the  limitation  it  requires.    John,  having  seen  one, 
who  was  not  associated  with  the  apostles,  casting 
out  devils  in  the  name  of  Christ,  had  forbidden 
him  to  do  so.     Jesus  said  to  him,  ^  Forbid  him 
not :  for  he  that  is  not  against  us  is  for  us."  "For- 
bid him  not," — ^that  is  the  precept ;  forbid  him 
not  to  do  good  in  my  name :  and  the  reason  fol- 
lows,— "  for  he  that  is  not  against  us  is  for  us  f 
he  who  does  not  oppose  me  promotes  my  cause  ;— 
let  my  gospel  be  preached,  even  though  of  strife 
and  contention.     Here  our  Saviour  inculcates  for- 
bearance towards  those  who,  from  whatever  mo- 
tives, promote  the  progress  of  his  kingdom :  but 
in  the  place  in  Matthew,  he  teaches  us,  that  mere 
indifference  will  not  avail  to  our  salvation ;  that 
they  who  would  obtsun  the  reward  must  possess 
the  character  of  his  disciples;   that   they  who 
do  not  confess  him  before  men,  and  espouse  his 
cause  in  this  world,  will  be  treated  as  his  enemies 
at  the  day  of  judgment 

(b)  The  manner  in  which  Paul  and  James  hare 
treated  the  doctrine  of  justification,  will  furnish 
another  illustration  of  this  canon  of  interpretation. 
James  says,  ^Ye  see  how  by  works  a  man  is 
justified,  and  not  by  faith  only,*  ch.  ii.  24;  whereas 
Paul  says,  "  Therefore  we  conclude,  that  a  man  is 
justified  by  faith,  without  the  deeds  of  the  law  :* 
and  it  is  a  little  singular  that  each  of  the  apostles 
illustrates  his  position  by  the  instance  of  Abraham. 
But  the  apparent  discrepancy  will  be  removed,  if 
we  examine  the  cotirse  of  their  reasoning.    James 
is  labouring  to  prove  that  faith  without  works  is 
a  dead  faith,  a  faith  which  will  not  avail  to  sal- 
vation.— "  What  doth  it  profit,  though  a  man  toy 
he  hath  faith,  and  have  not  works  ?     Can  faith — 
can  such  a  fiaith — save  him  ?  **    "  If  a  brother  or 
sister  be  naked,  and  destitute  of  daily  food,  and 
one  of  you  say  unto  them.  Depart  in  peace :  he 
ye  warmed  and  filled :    notivithstanding  ye  give 
them  not  those  things  which  are  needful  to  the 
body;    what  doth  it  profit?"      Wliat   sincerity, 
what  worth  is  there  in  such  professions  of  kind- 
ness ?    What  benefit  do  they  confer  on  those  whc 
are  the  objects  of  them  ?     ^^  Even  so  fdith,  if  t 
hath  not  works,  is  dead,  being  alone."     All  pro- 
fessions of  faith,  which  do  not  evidence  thei: 
truth  by  a  holy  life  and  conversation,  arc  fal»* 
vain,  and  unprofitable.    ^^  Yea,  a  man  may  say, 
to  such  a  professor,   '^Thou  hast  faith,"  or  pre 
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tendest  to  have  it,  '^  and  I  have  works :  show  me 
thj  &lth  without  thy  works;"  gite  me,  if  thou 
cuist  some  other  proof  of  it,  ^^and  I  will  show 
thee  my  hdih  by  mj  works.    Thou  believest  there 
it  one  God:   thou  doest  well;   the  devils  also 
MtTe  and  tremble."     Wherein  doth  thy  faith 
^aSer  from   theirs,  if  it  produce  not  the  fruits 
«f  z^teousness  and  holiness?    ^'But  wilt  thou 
b»7,  O  vain  man,  that  fidth  without  works  is 
dead^"  wholly  unprofitable  to  salvation?     ^Was 
sot  Abraham,  our  &ther,  josdfied;"  did  he  not 
aiu>w  forth  a  living  faith  unto  justification,  ^  by 
woriu,  when  he  had  offered  Isaac,  his  son,  upon 
tbe  altar?*     Did  he  not,  by  that  act  of  holy 
•bedience,   prove  and  display  a  living  faith  in 
tk  truth,  and  power,  and  promises  of  Ciod,  which 
^was  imputed  to  him  £01  righteousness?"    '^Seest 
duQ  how  &ith  wrought  with  his  works,*  produo- 
bg  obedience  to  the  commands  of  God,  however 
spparendy  severe,  and  irrecondleable  with  his 
pomises;  ^and  by  works  was  faith  made  per- 
fect,' brought  forth  into  action,  and  shown  to  be 
a  lively  and  efficacious  principle   in  the  soul  ? 
"And  the  Scripture  was  fulfilled,  which  saith, 
^  Abraham  believed  Grod,  and  it  was  imputed  to 
him  fior  ri^teousness  :*  and  he  was  called  the 
fiiend  of    Gk)d.     Ye  see,   then,  how  that    by 
wofks  a  man  is  justified,  and  not  by  faith  only.* 
Ye  see  diat   by  works  a  man  is  justified — ^by 
wQffki  evidencing  that  fiuth  which  is  imputed  to 
the  believer  for  righteousness;  by  inch  works  a 
man  is  justified,  and  not  by  fidth  only — ^not  by  a 
xa«re  barren  profession,  or  even  a  mere  specula- 
tire  beliel^  which  does  not  influence  the  life  and 
conduct.    Such  appears  to  be  the  course  of  James's 
reasoning,     Paul,  on  the  other  hand,  is  proving 
to  the  Jews,  that  they,  as  well  as  the  Gentiles, 
must  be  saved  by  fiuth ;  and  his  argument  is  this : 
"*  All  have  sinned,  and  come  short  of  the  glory  of 
Citid  :*  an  have  broken  the  moral  law  of  God ;  no 
one,  therefiore,  can  be  saved  by  that  law,  which 
fcxacts  a  perfect  obedience;  and  thence  he  con- 
chides,  ^  tiiat  a  man  is  justified  by  faith,  without,* 
iipart  fiom,  distinct  from,  '^  the  deeds  of  the  law.* 
la  Kxder  to  be  justified  before  GK)d,  he  must  have 
tint  fittth   which  God  will   impute  to  him  for 
nshleonsness ;  a  faith,  however,  which  works  by 
^e,  and  makes  those  who  are  influenced  by  it 
*aioQs  of  good  works.    This  passage  ^vill  furnish 
^VEth  another  rule. 

(5)  A  propoiition  must  he  understood  in  a  emee 
'^^dendy  large  to  hear  out  the  eonehman  fohick  it 
**  tMemded  toprore.  Thus,  in  the  first  part  of  the 
Spude  to  the  Romans,  PauTs  object  is  to  show  that 
^  Jewg,  as  well  as  the  Gentiles,  need  the  salvation 
«bi#^h  is  by  Jesus  Christ;  and  his  argument  is  this: 
*A11  have  sinned,  and  oeme  short  of  the  glory  of 


God  ;*  therefore  all,  both  Jews  and  G^tiles,  must 
be  "justified  fipeely  through  the  redemption  that  is 
in  Christ  Jesus,*  Rom.  iii.  23,  24.  But  this  con- 
clusion will  not  fi>llow  from  the  premises,  unless 
we  understandj  the  apostle  to  lay  it  down  as  a 
univereal  proposition,  that  ^^aU  have  einned."* 

II.  The  second  means  for  judging  of  the  sense 
of  words,  to  which  reference  was  made  at  the 
beginning  of  this  section,  is  an  examination  of 

THE  context. 

1.  It  is  certain,  that  many  of  the  controversies 
which  have  been  carried  on  in  the  Christian 
churoh,  have  arisen  in  consequence  (^  their 
authors  having  overlooked  this  rule,  which  is  of 
the  very  broadest  extent  in  biblical  interpreta- 
tion, ,  Every  theological  doctrine  that  has  been 
broached,  however  absurd  or  monstrous  its  cha- 
racter, has  been  surrounded  and  supported  by  a 
multiplicity  of  textty  which,  having  been  forcibly 
abscinded  from  their  respective  contexts,  were 
pressed  into  a  service  fi)r  which  they  were  never 
designed.  Mr.  Locke  has  somewhere  said,  that 
''if  the  Holy  Scriptures  wera  but  laid  before  the 
eyes  of  Christians  in  their  due  connexion  and 
consistency,  it  would  not  then  be  so  easy  to  snatch 
out  a  few  words,  as  if  they  wero  separate  fiom 
the  rest,  to  serve  a  purpose  to  which  they  do  not 
at  all  belong,  and  with  which  they  have  nothing 
to  do*  But  as  the  matter  now  stands,  he  that  has 
a  mind  to  it  may,  at  a  cheap  rate,  be  a  notable 
champion  for  the  truth ;  that  is,  for  the  doctrines 
of  the  sect  that  chance  or  interest  has  oast  him 
into.  He  need  but  be  famished  with  verses  of 
sacred  Scripture,  containing  words  and  expressions 
that  axe  but  flexible  (as  aU  general,  obscure,  and 
doubtful  ones  are),  and  his  system,  that  has  appro- 
priated them  to  tiie  orthodoxy  of  his  churoh  (of 
whatever  denomination  it  may  be),  makes  them 
immediately  strong  and  irrefingable  arguments  for 
his  opinion.  This  is  the  benefit  of  loose  sen- 
tences, and  Scripture  crumbled  into  verses,  which 
quickly  turn  into  independent  aphorisms.  But, 
if  the  quotation  in  the  verse  produced  wera  consi- 
dered as  part  of  a  continued,  coherent  discourse, 
and  so  its  sense  were  limited  by  the  tenor  of  the 
context,  most  of  these  formidable  and  warm 
disputants  would  be  quite  stripped  of  those  which 
they  doubt  not  now  to  call  spiritual  weapons,  and 
they  would  often  have  nothing  to  say  that  would 
not  show  their  weakness,  and  manifestly  fly  in 
their  faces.* 

2.  That  such  a  perversion  of  the  Scriptures  as 
is  here  pointed  out  may  be  guarded  against,  the 
rule  laid  down  for  consulting  the  context  merits 
the  constant  attention  of  tiie  interpreter.     We 

*  ChrifltiMi  Observer,  vol  xl  pp.  19—14. 
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are  aware  that  some  persons,  who  are  fixr  from 
being  lofeless  interpreters,  do  not  hold  this  aid  in 
reiy  high  estimation,  conceiving  its  use  to  be 
confined  within  very  narrow  limits.  But,  as 
Professor  Stuart  has  suggested,  this  is  bj  no 
means  an  accurate  view  of  the  subject ;  for  "  the 
immediate  context,  either  preceding,  succeeding, 
or  both  together,  is  a  rule  for  judging  of  the  mean* 
ing  of  words  of  the  very  broadest  extent.  In 
very  many  cases,  indeed,  the  evidence  of  the 
fisw  loqumdi  is  itself  built  upon  the  context. 
We  adopt  the  opinion,  that  the  ustu  loquendi 
sanctions  this  or  that  particular  sense,  because  the 
context  clearly  shows  that  such  a  meaning  is  to 
be  assigned  to  it,  and  that  no  other  can  be  given 
without  rendering  the  sense  frigid  and  .inept. 
Moreover,  the  general  90ope  of  an  author  does  not 
forbid  the  admission  of  a  great  variety  of  aigu- 
ments,  illustrations,  and  episodes,  into  the  inter- 
mediate parts  of  a  discourse ;  so  that  one  is  far 
more  certain  of  giving  a  sense  that  is  congruous, 
by  eonsul^g  the  immediate  context^  than  by  im- 
mediately consulting  the  general  scope  of  the 
whole.  Both,  no  doubt,  are  to  be  regsutied ;  but 
of  the  two,  the  former  is  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant means  of  assistance."  "Indeed,"  adds 
this  enlightened  critic,  "  I  should  doubt  whether 
there  is  any  one  rule  in  the  whole  science  of  her- 
meneutics  so  important,  and  of  so  much  practical 
and  actual  use,  as  the  one  in  question.  Great, 
care,  indeed,  is  necessaiy,  to  decide  with  certainty, 
what  sense  ihe  context  requires  that  a  word 
should  have,  especially  when  the  immediate  sub- 
ject is  briefly  stated.  But  this  care  is  as  easily 
practised  as  any  other  rule  is,  which  herme- 
neutics  prescribe  in  difierent  cases.  Violence 
must  not  be  done  to  words  by  forcibly  subjecting 
diem  to  the  context,  against  etymology,  analogy, 
the  rules  of  grammar,  and  the  nature  of  language. 
But  in  every  thing  short  of  this,  all  good  lexi- 
cographen  and  commentators  adapt  the  meaning 
of  words  to  the  context,  in  cases  too  numerous  to 
need  any  specification."* 

3.  It  is  greatly  to  be  desired,  that  our  present 
method  of  breaking  the  Scriptures  into  chapters 
and  verses,  was  superseded  by  the  adoption  of 
a  continuous  text;  or,  at  least,  one  only  divided 
into  soeh  sections  as  would  be  obviously  suggested 
upon  a  critical  examination  of  the  order  of  the 
sacred  writera.  According  to  our  present  distri- 
bution of  the  text,  the  continuity  and  completion 
of  many  discourses  are  broken  in  upon,  in  a  way 
most  injurious  to  their  sense,  and  most  prejudicial 
to  ordinary  readers.  If^  therefore,  a  Bible  be  used 
in  which  these  conunon  divisions  occur,  it  is 

.  *  ElemcDfs  of  InterpreUtioa,  p.  80. 


indispensable  that  they  should  be  altogether  disre- 
garded; at  least,  in  the  examination  of  the  context. 
Dr.  Gerard  has  offered  the  following  suggestions 
upon  the  use  of  the  context. 

(1)  General  tenns  hdng  often  used  mly  in  a 
part  of  their  extension^  it  is  the  connexion  that  shoirs 
to  what  part  of  it  they  ought  to  he  limited.  In 
Heb.  xi.  (),  it  is  said,  "  Without  faith  it  is  im- 
possible to  please  God."  But  that  this  is  not 
saving  or  Christian  faith,  is  evident  firom  the 
words  that  follow,  and  by  which  the  expression 
is  limited,  "  must  believe  that  He  is,  and  that  lie 
is  a  rewarder  of  them  that  diligently  seek  Him." 

(2)  In  like  manner,  ambiguous  expressions  mnst 
be  restricted^  among  their  several  significations^  to 
that  one  which  suits  the  connexion.    In  Matt,  xxiii. 

23,  "judgment,  meicy,  and  faith^  certainly  not 
hdief  of  any  kind,  but  fidelity^  as  the  connexion 
shows.  In  Rom.  xiv.  23,  the  word  is  employed 
in  another  sense :  "Whatsoever  is  not  of  ^/?wtA,  is 
sin  f  that  is — ^not  justifying  &ith,  not  a  warrant 
from  Scripture,  but — afuU  persuasion  of  the  Ian?- 
fulness  of  the  action. 

(3)  Every  term  should  be  considered  as  it  stands 
in  the  proposition^  of  which  it  makes  a  part ;  aiid 
be  explained^  not  by  itsdf  hut  so  as  to  bring  out  the 
real  sense  of  that  whole  proposition.    In  Matt.  viii. 

24,  we  read :  "  Whosoever  heareth  these  sayings, 
and  doeth  them  [^subject]),  I  will  liken  him  to  a 
wise  man,  which  built  his  house  upon  a  rock* 
[predicate].    The  sense  is  plain :  "  He  who  prac- 
tises as  well  as  hears,  builds  his  hope  of  salvation 
on  a  sure  foimdation."    But  Dr.  Gill  thus  inter- 
prets  it:    "The  subject  of  the   comparison  is, 
'  whosoever  cometh  to  Christ  by  faith,  being  given 
him  of  the  Father '  [^supposed  without  ground]  : 
such  an  one  hears  his  words,  not  only  extemall  j, 
but  internally,  and  he  doth  them,  exercises  faith 
on  Christ,  his  grace  and  righteousness  held  forth 
in  them,  and  performs  all  duties  without  any  view 
to  obtain  eternal  life  thereby,  which  he  expects 
only  from    Christ,   as  his   sayings   direct   him. 
Every  such  believer  builds  the  salvation  of  his 
soul;  he  digs  deep,  till  he  come  to  a  good  foun- 
dation, a  rock,  Christ,  the  Rock  of  ages ;  and  he 
lays  the  whole  stress  of  his  salvation  on  him.** 
Here,  plain  expressions  are  explained  by  meta- 
phorical ones;  a  meaning  is  put  on  a  word,  incon- 
sistent with  its  place  in  the  sentence;  tiie  sentence 
destroyed,  being  all  turned  into  a  predicate  for  zx 
subject  gratuitously  supposed;  the  real  meaning  ex- 
plained away,  turned  into  an  insignificant  assertion^ 
^  that  he  who  expects  salvation  only  from  Christy 
lays  the  whole  stress  of  his  salvation  upon  him,* 
or,  ^he  who  believes  on  Christ,  believes  in  Christ." 

(4)  In  a  piece  of  reasoning^  every  propositior^ 
must  be  ctMsidered  in  its  connexion  with  the  whole  or ^ 
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^wsnent ;  if  it  be  a  principle,  or  medium  of  proof, 
inielation  to  the  point  intended  to  be  proved;  if 
aa  inference,  in  relation  to  the  premises  whence 
it  is  deduced ;  if  only  an  iUustration,  in  reference 
to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  brought.* 

4  The  extent  of  the  context  will,  of  course,  be 
fomd  to  vary,  according  to  circumstances :  some- 
times it  embraces  only  a  few  verses,  at  other  times 
itffldudes  a  whole  chapter  or  more,  and  even  the 
adie    book.      To   determine   this   will   require 
attentive  examination ;  but  if  the  scope  or  design 
of  the  writer  be  first  ascertained,  by  the  methods 
already  suggested,  there  will  be  but  few  difficulties 
to  encounter,  except  those  arising  from  the  fire- 
qnent  parentheses  occurring  in  the  writings  of 
PaoL     Many  of  these  are  pointed  out  by  the 
chazacteristic  marks  in  our  English  translation; 
Imt  it  has  not  always  been  done,  nor  is  it  always 
coirectly  done  even  where  it  has  been  attempted. 
To  the  unlearned  reader  it  will  sometimes  be  a 
task  of  considerable   difficulty,   to   determine  a 
pazenthetical  passage ;  but  much  may  be  done  by 
peneverance  and  caution.     In  any  doubtfiil  case, 
lecooise  must  be  had  to  a  judicious  commentator, 
irhose  decision  may  be  adopted,  if  recommended 
hj  its  probability,  though  we  may  not  be  able  to 
decide  upon  the  propriety  of  the  steps  by  which 
it  has  been  arrived  at,  or  the  validity  of  the  evi- 
dence by  which  it  is  supported.    In  some  cases, 
the  writer  himself  points  out,  in  a  manner  suffi- 
ciently obvious  to  an  attentive  reader,  the  extent 
of  the  parenthesis  into  which  he  has  been  led, 
hj  a  repedticn  of  his  words  on  the  return  to  his 
principal  subject     Thus,  in  the  third  chapter  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  the  writer,  after 
entering  upon  his  principal  topic,  vdth  ^^  For  this 
caose,  I  Paul,  the  prisoner  of  Jesus  Christ  for 
jou  Gentiles  *  (ver.  1),  diverges,  upon  the  men- 
tion of  the  Gentiles,  to  a  consideration  of  their 
call  to  the  blessings  of  the  covenant ;  and  in  the 
14th  verse  again  returns  to  his  topic,  with  a  repe- 
tition of  the  same  words :  ^'  For  this  cause  QI  say]] 
I  bow,'  &c.     From  an  inspection  of  the  passage, 
it  will  appear  more  natiural  to  insulate  only  these 
thirteen   verses,  than  to  extend  the  paren&esb 
to  the  first  verse  of  the  subsequent  chapter,  as 
ov  translators  have  done.     It  is  but  in  very  few 
cases,  however,  ^t  the  parenthesis  is  so  strongly 
carked.     In  others,  it  is  only  to  be  ascertained 
^y  a  close  attention  to  the  scope  and  line  of  argu- 
^^i  pursued  by  the  writer.     In  the  First  Epistle 
t>  Timothy,  we  have  a  parenthesis  firom  ver.  8 
^  chap.  L  to  ver.  17,  inclusive.    Taking  occasion 
fnoi  the  &lse  teachers,  Paul  speaks  of  the  true 
sod  proper  use  of  the  law,  according  to  the  gos- 


pel committed  to  him;  and  having  given  vent 
to  the  feelings  of  his  heart,  he  returns,  in  ver.  18, 
to  the  scope  he  had  in  view  in  the  third  verse, 
where  he   intimates,  by  using  the  comparative 
particle  a«,  that  the  completion  of  the  sense  was 
to  be  expected  in  the  subsequent  verses.    The 
whole  of  the  discourse  connects  thus:    ^^As  I 
besought  thee  to  charge  some  that  they  teach  no 
other  doctrine,  but  seek  after  godly  edifying ;  and 
that  the  end  of  the  commandment  was  love,  out 
of  a  pure  heart,  and  of  a  good  conscience,  and 
of  fiskith  unfeigned,  &c. — so  now,  I  commit  the 
same   charge   unto  thee — that  thou  mayest  hold 
faith    and    a    good    conscience,"   &c.     Another 
instance  we  have  in  Phil.  i.  27,  to  chap.  ii.  16, 
inclusive.     The  apostle,  in  a  peculiar  parenthesis, 
discusses  a  subject,  the  proposition  of  which  is 
contained  in  chap.  i.  27;  and  afterwards,  in  chap. 
ii.  17,  he  returns  to  what  he  was  discoursing  of  in 
the  preceding  chapter.     In  conformity  with  this 
statement,  we  find  (chap.  i.  23),  that  Paul  says 
he  is  influenced  by  two  things,  a  desire  both  of 
life  and  death ;  but  he  knows  not  which  of  these 
to  choose.    Death  is  most  desirable  to  himself, 
but  the  welSeure  of  the  Philippiana  requires  rather 
that  he  may  be  spared  a  little  longer;  and,  haviag 
this  confidence,  he  is  assured  that  his  life  will  be 
lengthened,  and  that  he  shall  see  ihem  again  an 
person.    Then,  after  the  interruption  which  his 
discourse  had  received,  he  proceeds  (chap.  ii.  17) 
as  follows :    ^'  Yea,  and  if  I  be  offisred  upon  the 
sacrifice  and  service  of  your  faith,  I  joy  and  r^ 
joice  with  you  all."    The  intervening  charge  is 
happily  and  judiciously  introduoed  by  the  apostle, 
in  order  that  the  Philippians  might  not  remit  their 
exertions  until  his  arrival,  but  contend  for  the 
faith  of  the  gospel  with  unity  and  humility.     It 
is  proper  to   observe,  however,  that   the  words 
which  are  thus  insulated  are  never  superfluous, 
but  arise  either  firom  some  pressing  necessity,  or 
from  the  ardent  and  overflowing  love  of  the  writer. 
In  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  for  instance,  how 
forcibly  does  the  description  of  the  subject  insu- 
lated by  the  parenthesis,  elucidate  the  point  which 
Paul  had  to  prove !    For,  if  God  had  committed 
to  the  apostle  a  dispensation  of  grace  for  the 
Gentiles,  and  the  revealed  mystray  of  Christ,  that 
the  Gentiles  were  co-heirs,  members  of  the  same 
body,  and  partakers  together  with  the  Jews  of 
the    promise    in    Christ;    Paid    undertook  the 
ministry  through  the  gospel,  and  conformably  with 
the  gift  of  that  grace  (which  is  all  contained  in 
chap,  iii.) ;  and  thence  it  clearly  foUows,  that  the 
Gentiles  were  not  to  be  excluded  firom  communion 
with  tiie  Jews  in  Christ.* 
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III.  The  ANALOGY  OP  eCRlPTURB,  Or  of  FAITH, 

as  it  is  usuall  J  called,  must  be  constantly  regarded 
in  the  business  of  interpretation. 

1.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  this  rule, 
from  having  been  injudidouslj  treated  of,  has  fellen 
greatly  into  disrepute.  By  some  writers  it  has 
been  represented  as  one  of  the  most  important 
aids  that  can  be  resorted  to  by  the  interpreter; 
while  others  have  at  once  discarded  its  preten- 
sions. Were  we  compelled  to  giye  an  opinion 
upon  the  dispute,  we  should  say,  that  both  parties 
were  mistaken;  that  the  rule  is  neither  so 
Tague  nor  so  important  as  each  had  insisted 
upon.  But  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  really 
understand  what  is  meant  by  the  phrase,  and  what 
is  implied  in  the  rule ;  because  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable, that  different  things  hare  been  intended  by 
writers  who  hare  employed  the  same  phraseology. 

2.  The  analogy  of  faith  has  been  defined  to  be, 
^^  the  uninterrapted  harmony  of  Scripture  in  the 
fundamental  points  of  faith  and  duty;  or,  the 
proportion  which  the  doctrines  of  Scripture  bear 
to  each  other."  '  But  it  is  very  clear,  from  this 
definition,  that  unless  there  be  a  total  freedom 
from  prejudice  in  ferour  of  any  particular  opinions 
or  theological  system  (which  is  really  impossible, 
however  we  may  talk  of  it),  every  part  of  the 
divine  revelation  will  be  interpreted  with  reference 
to  that  standard  which  is  assumed  as  correct,  and 
which  will  be  considered  as  the  analog  offaith^  to 
which  the  whole  of  Scripture  is  to  be  rendered 
subservient.  Hence,  there  will  be  as  many  analo- 
gies of  &itfa  assumed,  for  the  standard  of  scriptural 
interpretation,  as  there  are  shades  of  opinion  in  the 
Christian  world.  For  who  is  to  decide  what  is  the 
harmony  of  Scripture  on  the  fundamental  points  of 
&ith  and  doctrine  ?  But,  not  to  insist  upon  this  ob- 
jection to  the  doctrine,  as  it  is  here  laid  down,  there 
is  another  objection,  still  more  formidable  to  its  re- 
ception, which  is  this,  that  it  requires  a  previous 
and  ^^perfed  acquaintance  with  the  whole  gcheme  of 
rmmled  rdigion^  and  therefore  can  afford  no  aid 
to  the  student,  except  in  the  confirmation  of  the 
doctrines  already  ascertained.  Dr.  Campbell  justly 
inquires,  ^^  What  is  the  reason,  the  principal  reason 
at  least,  for  which  the  study  of  Scripture  is  so  in- 
dispensable a  duty  ?  It  is  precisely,  all  consistent 
Protestants  will  answer,  that  we  may  thence  dis- 
cover fchat  the  whole  icheme  of  religion  is.  Are 
we  then  to  begin  omr  examination  with  taking  it 
for  granted,  that,  without  any  inquiry,  we  are  per- 
fectly acquainted  with  this  scheme  already?  Is 
not  this  going  to  Scripture,  not  in  order  to  learn  the 
truths  it  contains,  but  in  order  to  find  something 
that  may  be  made  to  ratify  our  own  opinions  f  * 

*  Prelim.  Dissert  vol.  i.  p.  142. 


3.  In  laying  it' down  as  a  rule,  then,  that  regard 
must  be  had  to  the  analogy  of  faith  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  Scripture,  we  mean,  not  a  $eetarim^ 
but  a  9eriptural  analogy ;  we  mean,  that  the  ob- 
vious and  incontrovertible  sense  of  dear  passages, 
affords  a  rule  by  which  we  may  reason  analogically 
concerning  the  meaning  of  obeeure  passages ;  or, 
at  least,  by  which  we  may  show  what  obscure  pas- 
sages cannot  mean.  According  to  this  rule,  where 
an  expression  is  either  dark  or  equivocal,  an  inter- 
pretation is  not  to  be  adopted,  if  it  contradict 
other  passages,  where  the  sentiment  is  mani- 
festly declared  in  clear  and  unequivocal  terms. 
Proposed  in  this  way  as  a  canon  of  scriptural  in- 
terpretation, the  analogy  of  faith  will  direct  us  to 
the  sense  of  some  passages  which  in  themselres 
will  admit  of  more  than  one  sense. 

4.  If  we  carefully  test  the  Scriptures  by  tbis 
principle,    we    shall    find    that    passages  which 
have  been  construed  literally,  should  have  been 
interpreted  metaphorically ;  and  moe  versa.    For 
example :  Our  Lord,  on  the  evening  of  bis  passion, 
while  he  sat  at  table,  ^  took  bread,  and  blessed 
it,  and  brake  it,  and  gave  to  his  disciples,  and  said. 
Take,  eat ;  this  is  my  body''  (Matt,  xxvi  26) ;  bot 
according  to  ike  analoyy  of  Scripture,  this  must  be 
understood  figuratively — ^the  sign  being  put  for  the 
thing  signified,  by  a  very  common  m/Btonymy;  for 
Christ's  human  nature  has  ascended  into  heaven, 
where  it  will  remain  imtil  the  restitution  of  all 
things.  Acts  iii.  21,  &c.    So  we  are  commanded 
to  eat  our  Lords  fleshy  to  pluck  out  our  right  e^^ 
and  cut  off  our  right  hand^  John  vi.,  in  several 
places ;  and  Matt.  v.  29,  90.     But  to  understand 
these  passages  literally,  would  be  to  destroy  the 
analogy  of  Scripture,  according  to  which  violence 
must  not  be  ofiered  to  ouiBelves  or  others.    On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  passages  that  some  per- 
sons interpret  metaphorically,  which,  according  to 
the  analogy  of  Scripture,  should  be  imderstood 
literally.    Thus,  the  passages  in  which  Christ  is 
said  to  "  bear  the  sins  of  many,"  to  "  bear  our 
sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree,"  &c.,  have  been 
interpreted  figuratively,  to  mean,   only,  that  he 
occasioned  their  forgiveness,  by  introducing  the 
Christian  system.     But  this  is  an  unwarrantable 
departure  fi-om  the  literal  meaning  of  words,  and 
violates   the   analogy  of  Scripture,  according  to 
which  Christ  suffered  as  a  mcarioue  atonement;  or 
carried  the  punishment  of  our  iniquities. 

5.  In  the  use  of  this  aid,  then,  it  must  be  seen 
that  we  apply  those  passages  which  have  a  clear 
and  obvious  meaning  to  the  interpretation  of  such 
as  arc  obscure  and  doubtful ;  and,  if  two  passages 
relating  to  any  doctrine  or  duty  appear  to  be  con- 
trary to  each  other,  that  one  of  which  the  meaning 
is  apparent,  must  be  brought  to  explain  the  other. 
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vhidi  taken  separateij,  would  admit  of  a  oontra- 
dictoHj  senae.  The  same  nde  also  requires  that 
tkse  passages  in  which  a  topic  is  but  incidentally 
introduced,  should  he  interpreted  according  to  those 
in  which  the  subject  is  professedly  treated.  But 
this  requires  an  attention  to  the  scope  or  design  of 
the  miter,  of  which  we  haye  already  spoken. 
UpoD  this  topic,  the  following  consideiations  are 
vixdij  of  notice : 
(J)  No  doctrine  can  hdong  to  the  analog  of 
ftiik  which  is  /bunded  on  a  nngle  texi  ;  for,  erery 
ft^jestial  principle  of  religion  is  deliyered  in  more 
than  one  place. 

(2)  TeiU  fvhich  treat  pro/medly  of  a  wubject^ 
hoK^reat&r  toeigkt  than  such  ae  only  touch  it  in- 
ndaUaUy;  cmd  tescte  which  express  it  absolutely ^ 
andetit  is  in  itself^  are  clear er,  and  more  decisive, 
datsuch  as  have  a  referemoe  to  particular  occasions  ; 
nkkout  a  perfect  hnordedge  of  which  they  cannot  he 
ladarstood,  InU  may  be  totally  misapprehended, 

(3)  In  fanning  the  analogy  of  fiuth^  all  the  plain 
Irjti  relating  to  one  subject,  or  artide,  ought  to  be 
idfn  toyether,  impartially  compared,  the  expressions 
i  (m  (fthem  be  restricted  by  those  of  another,  and 
aplained  in  m,iUual  consistency;  and  then  the  article 
^loidd  be  d&htced  from  them  all  in  conjunction. 
It  is  too  commonly  the  practice,  that  one  set  of 
texta  which  have  the  same  aspect,  are  selected 
sad  ex]Uained  in  their  greatest  possible  rigour; 
and  all  others,  which  look  another  way,  are  neg- 
Lxted,  or  explained  away,  and  tortured  into  a 
compatibility  with  the  opinion,  in  that  manner 
partially  deduced. 

6L  If  these  rules  be  strictly  obserred,  the  com- 
parison of  particular  passages  with  the  general 
t^Qor  of  Scripture  will  be  of  the  greatest  use ;  par- 
ticolariy  in  preventing  the  OTerstretching  of  figu- 
ladre  and  metaphorical  expressions,  and  in  ena- 
*4]iig  us  to  restrict  general  expressions;  for  setting 
^e  opinions  hastUy  deduced  from  a  few  separate 
ic^xta;  and  for  giring  every  doctrine  its  proper 
limitatians.* 

IV.  There  is  another  topic  pertaining  to  the 
uuerpretadon  of  language,  that  may  be  properly 
*^)0agh  noticed  here. 

1.  Besides  the  principal  idea  contained  in  it, 
2  word  sometimes  obtains,  through  its  combina- 
^41  with  other  words,  an  accompanying  idea, 
v^idi  disappears  as  soon  as  the  word  is  remoYed 
^  its  connexion,  and  is  considered  by  itself. 
^  is  called  emphasis,  and  consists  in  the  auy- 
^^^i^ion  of  the  siyni/ication  of  a  word,  arising 
-rs3.  its  combination  with  other  words.  In  such 
^=^  it  is  said  that  a  word  or  phrase  has  altoge- 
^W  a  peculiar  emphasis.    If  many  such  phrases 


*  Qmrda  lostitates,  pp.  160-164 


occur  in  a  composition  written  in  a  state  of  men- 
tal agitation,  the  composition  is  termed  emphatic. 
Hence  it  will  appear,  that  emphasis  arises  prin- 
cipally from  a  peculiar  position,  combination,  or 
repetition  of  certain  words,  by  which  more  is  said 
and  esqnressed  than  the  words  otherwise  signify  by 
themselves,  or  in  other  combinations. 

2.  It  should  never  be  assumed^  without  reason, 
that  there  is  any  thing  emphatic  in  a  passage : 
the  emphasis  must  be  proved,  as  it  is  something 
adventitious  to  the  common  phraseology.  In 
order  to  conduct  this  proo^  inquiry  should  be 
made— 

(1)  Whether  it  be  the  object  of  the  speaker  or 
writer,  in  this  passage,  to  say  more  than  the  words 
at  other  times  convey  of  themselves.  His  object 
may  be  to  excite  attention ;  to  give  its  due  weight 
to  an  important  proposition;  to  express  mental 
agitation ;  to  imprint  a  truth  deeply  on  the  mind ; 
to  say  much  in  a  few  words ;  or  to  give  additional 
elegance  to  the  discourse.  Thus  the  verb  n^n» 
to  live,  is  frequently  used  toexpress  a  happy  life  ; 
and  the  verb  yro,  to  know,  is  applied  either  to  thai 
knowledge  which  implies  in  it  a  benignant  care, 
or  to  that  knowledge  with  which  is  conjoined  a 
most  immediate  sense  of  merited  punishment; 
or,  lastly,  to  that  knowledge  which  expresses  de- 
corously the  conjugal  conjunction.  The  context 
will  readily  point  out  to  an  attentive  reader,  not 
unacquainted  with  the  Hebrew  idiom,  emphases 
of  this  sort 

(2)  Whether  the  words,  taken  by  themselves, 
or  placed  in  another  connexion,  have  the  same 
force. 

(3)  Whether  the  emphasis  ceases,  when  the 
same  thing  is  expressed  in  other  words ;  as  by  a 
periphrasis. 

(4)  Whether  the  speech  does  not  give  a  feeble 
and  inappropriate  sense,  unless  it  be  admitted  that 
the  speaker  or  writer  meant  to  say  more  than  the 
words  of  themselves  express.  Thus,  in  Eph.  vi. 
13,  14,  (ftfivai,  to  stand,  rheans  to  tiand firmly  and 
boldly,  like  a  Roman  soldier,  without  shifdng  his 
ground,  or  retiring.  In  1  Cor.  iv.  3,  4,  avax^ivti¥ 
is  thrice  iised,  and  always  with  emphasis,  for  in 
the  first  place,  avax^mg&at  means  to  be  approved 
of  by  the  judgment  of  others ;  next,  dvax^huv 
means  to  assume  the  right  of  judging  and  ap- 
proving; and  lastly,  v.  4,  it  means  to  have  the 
right  of  judging,  or  to  be  able  to  judge  rightly. 
If,  therefore,  in  all  these  cases  we  render  it  simply 
to  judge,  the  sense  will  be  frigid,  and  imsuitable 
to  the  whole  context  So,  also,  the  subject  and 
context  show,  that,  in  Col.  i.  4,  lensrti  is  used 
with  an  emphasis  of  constancy,  greatness,  and 
fruitfulness;  for  there  was  no  need  that  Paul 
should  hear  by  report  of  the  fakh  simply  of  the 
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ColosBians,  sinoe  he  had  known  that,  personally, 
when  he  founded  their  church.  The  same  holds 
good  in  Bom.  i.  1,  where  the  greatness  of  the 
apostle's  joj  would  seem  unreasonable,  unless  we 
adjoin  some  emphasis  of  greatness  to  the  simple 
idea  of  feith.  So,  also,  in  Matt  iv.  2,  Mivatff 
means  he  was  vehemently  and  intolerably  hungry.* 
3.  As  commentators  hare  sometimes,  under  the 
guidance  of  erroneous  principles,  sought  for  em- 
phatic phrases  in  many  passages  of  the  Bible 
where  ^ey  do  not  exist,  Emesti,  Michaelis,  and 
other  men  of  learning,  have  attempted  to  fix, 
with  greater  accuracy,  when  an  emphasis  is  to 
be  acknowledged  in  the  Bible,  by  the  following 

canons  : 

(1)  No  word  is  in  itself  emphatic,  but  becomes 

so  by  a  peculiar  iise  of  it. 

(2)  Emphatic  words  should  be  carefully  distin- 
guished from  such  as  have  a  comprehensive  sense. 
For  example,  the  word  philotaphyy  how  much  it 
includes;  regeneration^  &c. 

(3)  An  emphatic  should  be  distinguished  from 
a  sublime  expression,  which  is  contained  as  well 
in  the  things  as  in  the  words. 

(4)  No  emphases  are  to  be  deduced  from  ety- 
mology. 

(5)  Not  every  uncommon  Hebrew  or  Greek 

phrase  is  emphatic. 

(6)  It  would  be  a  prejudging  of  the  case,  to 
find  an  emphasis  in  all  compound  Greek  words 
throughout  the  New  Testament.  (In  some  such 
cases,  indeed,  this  emphatic  sense  cannot  be  denied, 
as  uinfit^uiny  Phil.  ii.  9.) 

(7)  Neither  is  there  always  an  emphasis  when 
an  abstract  term  is  put  for  a  concrete.t 

(8)  Finally,  an  emphasis  should  not  be  looked 
foB  in  prepositions,  particles,  or  numbers ;  nor  in 
every  tropical  expression.} 

SECTION  IX. 

OP    THE  INTERPRETATION  OP,  TBibPICAL   LANGUAGE. 

AU  Words  originany  iwed  in  a  Proper  Sense-Th©  Tropical 
Sense^MeaDS  of  detecting  Tropical  Expreasioiia— Rules  for 
Interpreting  Tropical  Expreasions:  Examples. 

The  tropical  use  of  words  has  been  incidentally 
discussed  in  a  preceding  section,  in  which  the 
necessity  for  adhering  to  the  literal  signification  of 
words,  in  all  cases  where  this  could  be  done 
without  being  led  into  the  adoption  of  a  frigid, 
absurd,  or  contradictory  sense,  was  insisted  upon 


and  explained.  It  now  becomes  necessary  to 
consider  the  subject  of  tropical  language  somewhat 
more  particularly,  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out 
the  right  method  of  distinguishing  scnptuial 
tropes,  and  also  of  giving  some  directions  for  their 
proper  explanation. 

I.   All  words  were  originally  employed  in  a 
proper  sense ;  that  is,  they  were  formed  and  in- 
vented  to  express  certain  things,  to  which  they 
were  confined.     A  necessity  soon  arose,  howcTer, 
as  the  number  of  subjects  was  increased,  of  uang 
these  words  in  various  senses ;  that  is,  they  were 
primarily  employed  to  denote  one  thing,  and 
secondarily  to  denote  something  else,  haying  an 
analogy  or  likeness  to  the  primary  idea.    Here  is 
the  literal  and  the  tropical  sense.     But  this  trans- 
ference of  words  is  oflen  used,  when  it  is  not  of 
necessity  required  by  the  novelty  of  the  thing. 
In  all  human  operations,  gratification  is  studied 
more  than  necessity.    Tropes,  therefore,  were  in- 
vented, to  produce  variety  in  language,  by  pre- 
venting the  too  frequent  recurrence  of  a  word ;  of 
which  sort  are  metonymies,  synecdoches,  and  the 
weaker  metaphors.     Tropical   words,  especialW 
metaphors,  were   also   introduced,   to   ornament 
stvle.     For  as  in  these,  which  are  the  most  fre- 
quent,  there  exists  a  simile  compressed  into  a| 
single  word,  the  mind  is  gratified  by  them,  throi^h 
its  natural  love  for  similes  and  images ;  especially 
such  as  are  drawn  from  objects  possessing  some- 
thing of  sensible  splendour  or  beauty.     In  pro- 
portion, therefore,  as  an  author  is  desirous  of 
adorning  his  style,  the  more  does  he  abound  in , 
tropes,  as  appears  in  the  practice  of  poets  and^ 
orators,  *to  whom  the  more  frequent  use  of  tropes 
is  allowed,  because  they  have  the  highest  effect  in 
ornamenting  the  style.     It  is  important  to  keep  ini 
view  this  distinction,  between  the  transference  of 
a.  word  from  necessity,  and  its  transference  fit>m 
any  other  cause.     In  the  former,  the  transference 
is  made  that  a  thing  may  have  a  proper  name: 
in  the  latter,  gratification  and  ornament  are  the 
sole  object.  The  former,  therefore,  is  grammatical; 
the  latter,  rhetorical.     In  the  former,  the  ground 
of  transference  rests  on  the  analogy  of  the  naturt 
of  things ;  in  the  latter,  on  some  sensible  resem^ 
blance.     And  since  every  thing  ought  to  hare  I 
name,  either  proper  or  common,  it  fc^ows,  that  i 
word  grammatically  transferred  does  not  cease  U 
be  proper,  while  a  word  rhetorically  transferrer 
does.|| 


*  Emesti,  lostitotea.  Part  I.,  chap,  u.,  sect  6,  §  zir. 

f  Ernesti,  lostitaies.  Part  I.,  section  1,  cap.  ii.,  $  16,  &c./ 
and  Mori  Hermeneut.,  N.  T.  Vol.  L,  p.  324. 

t  Seiler,  Bibl.  Hennenent,  Part  I.,  ch.  ii.,  sect.  3 ;  Parean, 
Principles  of  lnter;>rrtatifln.  Part  IT..  «H:tioo  ii.,  §  6. 


II  Eraesfi,  Insatotes,  Pint  I.,  chap.  ii.  Mr.  Teirot,  A 
tnnskitor  of  Emesti,  remarks  that  eiapo\o£  affoHs  a  gon 
ezample  of  the  proper  terue,  of  the  trope  by  gnauH^ical,  aa 
of  the  trope  by  rhetorical,  transference,  thnm  CtaPcXoc,  4 
aretaer.  is  the  proper  sense :  by  graoMBaticJ  tmnsference 


Cbap.  ill.] 
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11.  Haying  premised  these  general  observations, 
we  may  proceed  to  treat  of  the  rules  for  detecting 
TKOPicAi  EXPRESSIONS,  which  may  be  reduced  to 
the  following : — 

I.  The  nature  of  the  subject  must  be  well 
eoQsidered,  in  order  to  determine  whether  that 
viieh  is  enunciated  respecting  it,  is  to  be  taken 
ia  a  proper  or  in  a  figurative  sense.  In  following 
tits  rule,  we  must  compare  the  stdffed  and  the 
predkaiey  in  order  to  see  whether  it  be  possible 
that  the  words  and  phrases  used  by  the  author, 
casu  in  their  proper  sense,  be  >^predicated  of  the 
subject  taken  in  its  proper  sense.  If  the  subject 
and  predicate  be  completely  keterogeneouf^  it  is 
erident  that  the  words  of  the  author  must  be 
interpreted  figuratively.  Of  this  case  we  have 
dear  examples  in  the  following  phrases :  ciya^w- 
eap^m  rag  6a^{fag  r^g  diavo/ai  v/mSiv;  gird  up  the 
loins  iff  your  mind,  1  Pet  i.  13 ;  "Kv/ixhv  dihoKo^ 
y^yjL^  the  sincere  milk  of  the  word^  ii.  2 ;  ^«^a§ 
hnanMni^  the  breast-plate  of  righteousness^  Eph. 
tL  14 ;  compare  Wisd.  vii.  14,  1  Thess.  v.  8  : 
xf9«;  <r!Mny0/a^,  a  ham  of  salvation^  Luke  i.  69  : 
yjkt  ^SffTtg,  living  stones^  1  Pet.  ii.  4 ;  re^  wrka 


anas  IA0  cAt^f  of  ecil  tpiriti,  Satan;  and,  by  rh»torical 
Hasfioraee,  a  wicked  man;  John  vi.  70.  So,  also,  vto^  Bta- 
fio^am.  Ads  xiii.  10.  Saian  is  abo  used  in  the  same  sense  in 
>Utt.  iv.  10,  ivi.  23 ;  Mark  viii.  33.  Seller  has  pointed  oat 
tbc  fbHowing,  as  the  conuexiona  or  relations  which  are  the 
graand  of  gramimtical  tropes  .'— 

L  Ekhcr  m  pmely  iaMgiaary  and  arhitrary  oaDneiioB,  which 
^kytwJB  OB  our  sm^ective  conceptions ;  and  is, 

1.  A  reseniblaiice,  whence  arises  the  metaphor ;  or, 

2.  A  ^SSareocc,  a  relation  of  its  opposite ;  whence  arises, 
(1)  Inniy. 

IL  Or  it  is  a  real,  obiectioe  relation.    Here  the  one  word  is 
«id  in  pbcc  of  the  other,  inasmuch  as  the  thingt  for  whose 
liiey  orifinanj  served,  stand  in  a  real  connexion 
tp  denote  wlucfa  they  are  now  osed;  which  connexion 
■s  not  depend  on  oar  thoughts,  and  is, 
I.  Eidier  a  onion  of  the  whole  with  its  parts — 
(1)  A  pbysical  or  psychological  onion ; 
{S)  A  lo^eal ;  fixr  example,  gemu  and  spectM.    Both  fimuah 


2.  Or  it  asay  be  another  species  of  connexion  and  relation,  in 
wtikli  two  d&ings  stand;  this  is  the  metonymy;  whose  priticipal 


(1)  WhettlhecaoM  is  pot  lor  the  effect,  or  the  effect  for  the 
sBBse;  iae  examiJe,  a  person,  an  iostroment  or  means,  a  thing 
or  aa  action,  far  their  eff<*cts  or  fruits ;  and  vice  versa. 

t)  When  the  sobject  is  taken  lor  tiie  a^jonct,  the  thing  con- 
^■^g  ftr  the  contents ;  the  possessor  for  fliat  which  he  po** 
vaes ;  ike  otgact  or  snlgeet  lor  that  with  which  it  is  occopied, 
V  whack  is  otherwise  conversant  about  it ;  the  sign  for  the  thing 


^i  Or,  finaBy,  ffiis  change  of  words  takes  place  00  account 
tf  aosse  other  urion,  whether  logical,  psychological,  or  natural ; 
^  example,  in  the  meUmifnnf  (^  the  MJ^unct ;  as,  the  time  fiir 
•kst  locA.  place  therein ;  the  place,  for  the  thing  placed  in  it ; 
<W  opmsoo,  Ibr  the  men  who  hold  it:  or  when  the  abstract  is 
pa  tat  the  concrete  name  of  a  subject,  in  order  to  denote  a 
poasn :  ibr  example,  "  O  (Sod,  tiion  art  my  hope,  my  nfagt" 
^— BUcal  Uermeoentics,  pp.  49,  60. 


rou  ^«r^c,  the  armour  of  Ughl,  Rom.  xiii.  12 ;  to 
which  are  opposed,  in  the  same  passage,  roc  i^a 
rou  ^Sroug,  the  works  of  darkness.  Under  this 
head  maj  be  classed  every  grammatical  conjunc- 
tion of  things  which  appear  to  be  naturally  incon- 
gruous ;  as,  for  example,  the  phrase  M^ta^wg  t6p 
^oi>y§Sjv,  thou  shalt  catch  man,  in  Luke  v.  10.  Hiis 
observation  throws  light  upon  many  passages  of 
the  New  Testament,  the  true  sense  of  which  wiU 
appear  plain  and  easy  by  the  application  of  the 
rule ;  as  when  Paul  addresses  Ananias  the  high- 
priest  in  these  words:  *^God  will  smite  thee, 
thou  whited  wall;"  when  he  says  to  the  Corin- 
thians, ^^  Be  ye  washed  ....  in  the  Spirit  of  our 
Grod,"  1  Cor.  vi.  11  ;*  when  he  prays  for  the 
Ephesians,  ^^  That  the  eyes  of  thdr  heart  may  be 
enlightened ;"  and,  finally,  when  the  author  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  calls  €K)d  irC^  xaravaX7(nco»y 
consuming  fire;  it  is  manifest,  that  in  these,  and 
in  all  such  cases,  we  must  admit  the  existence  of 
tropes. 

2.  An  interpreter  who  desiies  to  distinguish, 
accurately,  between  proper  and  tropical  language, 
must  carefully  attend  to  the  nature  ami  cotUext  of 
the  work  which  he  is  interpreting. 

(1)  If  the  whole  book  bear  a  poetical  cha- 
racter, and  be  replete  with  tropes  and  images,  as 
the  Apocalypse,  for  example,  no  one  would  deny 
the  probability  of  a  tropical  sense  in  particular 
passages.  I^  on  the  other  band,  in  a  prose  com- 
position, we  meet  with  a  passage  intimately  con^ 
nected  with  the  whole  scope  and  aigument  of  the 
book,  and  a  question  arise,  whether  it  is  to  be 
interpreted  properly  or  tropically,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  former  supposition  is  to  be 
preferred.  For  this  reason,  the  remarkable  pas- 
sage, 2  Pet  iii.  3 — 13,  must  be  interpreted  as 
describing  the  conflagration  of  the  visible  universe, 
in  opposition  to  those  who  imagine  a  figurative 
reference  to  certain  political  or  moral  revolutions. 
It  is  also  clear,  that  the  same  principle  applies  to 
the  shorter  sections  of  any  book.  Thus,  since  the 
passages,  John  iv.  35—38,  vi.  34,  seq. ;  Rom.  vi. 
3—11 ;  Eph.  vi.  11,  wy.,  all  aboimd  with  figures 
and  images,  we  must  of  necessity  incline  to  a 
tropical  interpretation  of  the  particular  phrases 
contained  in  them.  Nor  is  the  form  of  the  ex- 
pression to  be  neglected.  For  those  texts  which, 
according  to  Oriental  custom,  embrace  a  short 
moral  truth  in  a  condensed  and  figurative  form, 
are  to  be  interpreted  tropically ;  as,  for  example. 
Matt.  vii.  6,  Luke  vi.  41 — 43  (compare  ver.  39), 
and  others  of  the  same  class.  But,  above  all,  we 
must  consult  the  context,  and  observe  whether,  in 
what  goes  before,  or  in  that  which  follows,  we 


*  See  Griesbach'ft  Programma  on  the  text.    Jena,  1783. 
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can  detect  any  thing  which  may  lead  us  to  suspect 
the  presence  of  tropes.  And  these  marks  are 
various,  as  we  are  taught  by  many  passages  of 
Scripture.  When  the  author  himself  uses  words 
which  clearly  show  that  a  comparison  is  intended, 
the  case  is  clear;  as  Luke  xii.  35,  >^Let  your 
loins  be  girded  about,  and  your  lights  burning  ;* 
i.  e.,  be  always  ready. 

(2)  Nearly  allied  to  this  class  of  texts  are  those 
in  which  the  proper  and  improper  forms  are  so 
xmited,  as  that  the  one  shall  inrolre  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  other.  Of  such  we  shall  produce  a 
few  examples.  When  Jesus  (Matt  xi.  29),  ad- 
monishing his  hearers  "  to  take  his  yoke  upon 
them,"  adds,  "  and  learn  of  me,"  he  clearly  shows 
that  the  word  ^^  is  to  be  taken  figuratively,  and 
that  it  means  nothing  moro  than  the  precepts 
which  he  taught;  compare  Wisd.  H.  26.  The 
Apostle  Paul  (Rom.  vi.  21),  after  inquiring  of 
those  who  had  once  been  devoted  to  the  practice 
of  vice,  "  What  fruit  had  ye  then  T  by  imme- 
diately adding,  "for  the  end  (jWiii)  of  these 
things  is  death,"  shows  that  ftuk  must  here  be 
tiken  tropically,  as  meaning  resvk  or  payment. 
The  same  inspired  author,  in  Phil.  iii.  2,  says, 
^^  beware  of  dogs  /"  and  the  tropical  application 
of  the  word  dogs^  to  false  and  impudent  teachers, 
is  proved  by  what  follows,  "  Beware  of  evil  work- 
men ;"  compare  Rev.  xxii.  15.  In  like  manner, 
in  James  iv.  4,  the  words  fitoiyoi  xa/  jmi^aTJdsiy 
ye  adukerert  and  adulteresses,  are  to  be  understood, 
not  properly,  as  referring  to  actual  adidtery,  but 
figuratively,  to  an  undue  attachment  to  worldly 
things ;  as  appears,  not  only  from  the  context 
generally,  but  also  fi^m  what  immediately  follows, 
"  Know  ye  not  that  the  fiiendship  of  the  world 
is  enmity  with  God." 

(3)  light  is  also  frequently  thro^vn  upon  the 
proper  or  improper  signification  of  a  word  by 
comparing  it  with  some  contrasted  word:  thus, 
Rom.  vi.  23,  if  we  compare  the  phrase,  rA  yA^ 
6  ^<i¥ia  rrj^  d/ia^ria^  ^dvarogyjbr  the  rtages  of  sin 
is  death,  which  many  theologians  understand  in  a 
proper  sense,  as  referring  to  natural  death,  with 
the  opposed  phrase,  rh  di  ya^t^/iM.  roD  ^sou  Zfiiii 
aiutvtogf  but  the  gifi  of  God  is  eternal  life,  we  shall 
perceive  that  the  tropical  sense  is  to  be  preferred, 
and  that  the  word  ^avarog  is  to  be  interpreted  by 
misery  of  every  kind. 

(4)  We  shall  show,  in  the  last  place,  by  a  few 
examples,  the  importance  of  the  subsequent  con- 
text, in  determining  the  proper  or  improper  use 
of  a  word.  Conmientators  are  divided  as  to  the 
meaning  of  i  ^«4  aOroD,  Luke  xii.  15 ;  whether  it 
ought  to  be  understood  tropically,  of  happiness,  or 
properly,  of  the  natural  life  of  man.  The  former 
rendering  is  to  be  preferred,  for  this  reason,  prin- 


cipally, that  the  parable  of  the  rich  man  snatched 
away  by  death,  which  immediately  follows,  (rer. 
16,  21)  is  in  &vour  of  this  opinion.  For  a  like 
reason,  in  John  ix.  4,  the  expressions  iutg  rifu^^ 
i(tth  i^'/jtrai  vu^  must  be  interpreted  of  the  dura- 
tion of  man's  natural  life,  and  the  death  which 
terminates  it,  because  our  blessed  Saviour  imme- 
diately adds,  trav  Iv  rtp  x^^/itfj  f,  fug  iifjbt  rou 
x6<f/iov,  as  long  as  I  liw  among  men,  1  ama  light 
to  them,  i.  e.,  I  promote  their  happiness. 

3.  Having  thus  disposed  of  the  context,  we 
must,  in  the  next  place,  examine  the  use  which 
may  be  derived  from  parallel  passages,  in  which 
ihe  same  subject  is  treated  in  other  words  or 
phrases,  either  proper  or  tropical.  In  reference 
to  this  rule,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  greatest 
attention  is  always  to  be  paid  to  any  explanation 
afforded  by  the  author  himself.  A  striking  exam- 
ple of  this  is  found  in  John  xi.  14,  when  Jesus 
openly  says,  Lazarus  is  dead;  from  whence  it 
appears,  that  the  words  he  had  before  used,  at 
ver.  11,  Ad^a^og  6  ftfsog,  rifiuv  xixotfifirai,  our 
friend  Lazarus  sleepeth,  were  not  to  be  taken  in 
their  proper  sense,  but  to  be  interpreted  tropicallj 
of  death.  Of  the  same  nature  is  the  passage, 
Matt.  xvi.  6,  o^ocrf  xai  v^otfs^tri  iL'xh  rr^g  ^v/^q; 
ruiv  fm^ttraiuv  xai  laddovxaiuv ;  the  true  sense  of 
which  words  the  disciples  did  not  apprehend,  sup- 
posing that  their  Master  spoke  of  leaven  in  its 
proper  sense.  But  Jesus,  by  reminding  them  at 
ver.  7,  of  his  having  provided  food  for  so  many 
thousands,  showed  clearly,  as  they  themselres 
afterwards  understood,  that  ^o^&9j  was  to  be  under- 
stood, not  of  natural  leaven,  but  tropically,  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees.  We 
must  also  apply  what  is  said  in  express  terms  by 
each  apostle ;  by  Matthew,  at  ver.  12 ;  by  John, 
at  ver.  13 ;  from  which  the  tropical  sense  of  the 
words  is  completely  proved. 

4.  Finally,  we  must  not  neglect  the  light 
which  history  sometimes  throws  upon  diFicult 
passages. 

III.  We  may  now  proceed  to  consider  the 
PROPER  INTERPRETATION  OF  TROPES.  Postponing 
for  the  next  section  a  consideration  of  the  sources 
whence  the  sacred  writers  derive  their  figuiatiTe 
expressions,  which  properly  belongs  to  this  part 
of  our  subject,  we  may  inquire — 

1.  How  we  may  discover  the  meaning  of 
tropes;  that  is  to  say,  the  sense  in  which  the 
audior  intended  them  to  be  understood. 

(1)  There  can  be  no  doubt  in  those  cases  where 
the  intention  is  laid  open  by  an  exphmaiion 
afforded  by  the  speaker  or  writer;  of  such  cases, 
we  shall  here  produce  a  few  examples.  When 
Jesus  (Matt,  xxiii.  27)  compares  the  Pharisees 
to  whited  sepulchres,  making  a  fair  show  without, 
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but  internallj  fhll  oi  bones  and  filth,  he  himself 
immediatelj  adds  an  explanation  of  the  figure, 
(rer.  28),  hrtt  %al  ufiiTi  t^Mv  fkiv  ^a/vftftfi,  x.  r.  X.; 
momng  that  they  put  on  an  external  mark  of 
pbitj  and  Tirtae,  while  their  mind  was  full  of 
improbity  and  injustice.  In  like  manner,  the 
i^e  Paul,  in  his  Taledictoiy  address  to  the 
nl«n  of  the  church  at  Ephesus,  shows,  in  the 
jfoper  and  tropical  terms,  which  he  alternately 
BKs,  that  by  the  Jkct,  which  he  commands  them 
to  watch  over,  he  means  the  church  of  Christ, 
die  assodated  body  of  Christians ;  and  therefore 
it  foUowB,  that  the  verb  rotfAahtiv  must  be  inter- 
preted to  ni2^  to  (Ureeiy  to  provide  for  their  gpi- 
ntual  mfety;  and  the  grietmu  wolves^  \vxoi  fia^sTg 
ftn  pii6/Lt99{  ro£f  vMfLfhMy  mean,  by  the  express 
inteipretation  of  the  apostle  himself  (ver.  30), 
&be  teachers,  who  should  introduce  false  doctrines 
mto  the  church. 

(2)  Finally,  to  produce,  also,  one  instance  of 
vbat  some  interpreters  consider  to  be  aUegort^.'^ 
The  same  apostle  (Eph.  Ti.  13—17),  in  exhorting 
iiis  readers  to  constancy  and  fortitude,  so  ex- 
plaiiis  ^the  whole  armour  of  God,"  as  that  each 
portion  of  it  corresponds  to  some  habit  of  a  truly 
Chiistian  mind,  or  some  external  support  against 
tboie  dangers  which  threaten  destruction  to  the 
&th  and  holiness  of  the  Christian.  Compare  1 
The*.  T.  at 

(3)  In  cases,  however,  where  no  explicit  inter- 
pHation  of  tropical  language  is  afforded  by  the 
Mthor  himself  we  may  sometimes  determine  the 
iQ^aQing  by  the  help  of  the  contrasted  expressions. 
Thos,  in  Matt  vii.  9,  our  Saviour  does  not  ex- 
F<^j  say  what  he  means  by  a  skme  instead  of 
^co^  and  a  eerpemt  instead  of  a  JUh,  But  at 
^OK  11,  he  explains  bread  and  JUh  as  meaning 
/T^ooally,  ii/Mtrat  d^oSee,  useful,  salutaiy  gifts; 
^^<3ve  we  may  conclude,  firom  the  opposition,  that 
^  the  stone  and  serpent  are  meant  objects  either 
^^s<^  or  pernicious. 

(4)  Where  there  is  no  explanation,  either 
^K«t  or  indirect,  we  muH  then  have  recourse  to 
^omieef.  Sometimes  the  narrator  introduces  an 
''Wration  to  explain  the  language  of  a  discourse 
^^  he  narrates ;  of  which  we  have  an  example 
ci  John  vii.  38,  39,  where  the  evangelist  himself 
oplains  the  riven  of  rcater^  which  should  flow 


*  By  cflp^Dry,  (he  bermeneatical  aathon  of  Germany,  in 
^^^t  *p^t»r  to  mean  nothing  more  than  a  connected  aeries  of 
^.  Moras,  however,  seem  to  have  understood  it  more  as 
^^  iHmb  he  defines  it  to  be  a  method  of  expressing  an  en* 
^  vstiMent  in  aoch  a  way  as  that,  instead  of  the  thing  meant. 
ffafiiihlii^  it  is  expressed.  Tliere  is  nothing  of  this 
\  m  Eph.  tL  13 — 17 ;  ibr  diongfa  the  word  shield  is  to 
^  Btaiseled  tropically,  the  coigoined  term,  faith,  is  to  be  in- 
^sixcAt^  in  its  proper  sense.  See  Bflb.  Cab.  i.,  p.  154,  note  S. 
t  Mori  Acroases,  Vol.  I.,  p.  307, 306. 


firom  the  hody  of  the  believer,  to  mean  the  gifts  of 
the  Holy  Spirit^  which  were  to  be  conspicuous 
in  those  who  had  attained  a  fuller  and  more  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  Christian  doctrine. 

(5)  Sometimes  the  sense  of  a  tropical  expression 
maj  be  inferred  from  the  arUecedenU  or  WMequente. 
Of  explanation  by  the  antecedenti^  we  may  pro- 
duce the  following  examples.  Every  reader  of 
our  Lord's  discourse  in  Matt.  vii.  3,  4,  must  have 
inquired  the  meaning  of  rh  xoc^^of,  the  mote  in 
thy  brother's  eye ;  and  of  rijy  iox^v,  the  beam  in 
thine  own  eye :  and  of  these  images  no  express 
interpretation  is  afforded.  But  if  we  refer  to  verses 
1,  2,  and  consider,  that  the  object  of  the  Divine 
Teacher  was  evidently  to  warn  men  against  forming 
rash  or  uncharitable  judgments  of  others,  it  must 
immediately  appear  that  rh  xd^^og  is  used  for 
the  minor  faults  of  others,  and  rijv  dox6v  for  greater 
faults  in  ourselves.  In  like  manner,  if  we  con- 
sider attentively  the  tropical  language  of  our 
Saviour,  in  Luke  ix.  62,  ovdtig  sTtfiaXuv  rijy  X'^i* 
tturoD,  X.  r.  X^  no  man^  having  put  his  hand  to 
the  plough^  &c.,  we  must  see  that  it  is  an  answer 
to  the  request  made  at  ver.  61,  i^jrir^t-^ov^  x.  r.  X., 
"permit  me  first  to  bid  farewell  (i.  e.,  to  give 
orders)  to  my  household."  It  appears,  then,  that 
by  the  man  who,  having  put  his  hand  to  the 
plough,  looks  back,  is  meant  one  who,  while  he 
ought  to  be  supremely  engaged  about  some  one 
important  engagement,  allows  his  attention  to  be 
distracted  by  minor  and  irrelevant  concerns.  { 

(6)  We  occasionally  meet  with  passages  in  the 
New  Testament,  where  the  context  throws  no 
light  upon  the  signification  of  the  figure  em- 
ployed ;  and,  in  such  cases,  the  interpretation  is 
certainly  more  difficult  and  perplexed.  Here  we 
must  not  neglect  the  use  of  parallel  passages^  for 
there  arc  passages  which  are  to  be  considered  as 
really  parallel,  and  which  throw  much  light  upon 
the  sense  of  tropical  expressions.  Thus,  in  our 
Lord's  discourse.  Matt.  vi.  22,  23,  it  may  be  in- 
quired what  is  figured  by  h^^akfxov^  the  eye^  and 
0  Xbyy^g  rvj  tru/iaroSi  the  light  of  the  body ;  of 
which  terms  no  express  interpretation  is  given  in 
the  context.  But  the  parallel  passage  (Luke  ix. 
34,  35),  by  adding,  in  the  way  of  explanation, 
rh  pug  rh  iv  tf'o/,  ^e  light  that  is  in  thee,  shows 
clearly,  that  by  these  terms  we  are  to  understand 
human  reason,  and  specifically  that  innate  sense 


X  This  tett  is  ill  rendered  in  oar  version,  which  seems  to 
imply  that  the  person  who  wished  to  follow  Christ,  desired  only 
to  bid  a  friendly  iarewell  to  his  relatives,  a  reqoest  which  it 
most  have  appeared  hardh  to  refiue  llie  best  rendering  is  to 
dismiss  uith  a  fiirewell,  or  to  dismiss  simply ;  Mark  vi.  46,  com- 
pared with  the  parallel  text.  Matt.  xiv.  23.  He  wished  to 
arrange  his  temporal  aflairs ;  and  might,  m  doing  so,  have  in- 
caned  a  strong  temptation  to  give  up  his  intention  of  foUowmg 
Jesus. 
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of  right  and  truth,  which  is  implanted  bj  Qod  in 
our  hearts.* 

(7)  There  is  also  another  class  of  texts,  which, 
though  they  cannot  be  considered  as  strictly 
parallel,  may  still  be  adrantageously  used  in  dis- 
coTering  the  sense  of  tropes.  Thus,  the  denun- 
ciation of  Paul  to  the  high-priest,  Acts  xxiii.  3, 
ruoTs/y  C6  fisXkti  6  0fi(,  fo^s  xixoviajtimy  God 
mill  gmite  (that  is,  punish)  thee,  thou  whUed  wall, 
may  have  some  light  thrown  upon  it,  by  the  text 
above  quoted  (Matt,  xxiii.  37),  where  our  Saviour 
compares  the  Pharisees,  generally,  to  whited 
sepulchres.  Hence  it  appears,  that  the  notion  in- 
tended in  both  the  passages,  is  that  of  the  worst 
hypocrisy.t  In  the  same  way,  Noesselt  has  shown 
how  the  several  images  in  the  beautiful  parable, 
'John  XV.  1,  may  be  explained  by  reference  to 
similar  passages  in  the  New  Testament ;  to  which 
elucidation  it  may  be  sufficient  to  refer  the  reader.} 

2.  The  second  point  of  inquiry,  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  tropical  language,  is,  the  nmiHtude 
existing  between  the  sign  and  the  thing  signified. 

(1)  The  principal  point  and  object  of  com- 
parison may  be  determined  from  the  interpretation 
given  by  the  writer  or  speaker  himself.  When 
Jesus  (John  vi.  35)  says,  "  I  am  the  bread  of  life," 
adding,  by  way  of  explanation,  ^^  he  that  cometh 
to  me  shall  never  hunger,  and  he  that  believeth  in 
me  shall  never  thirst ;"  he  plainly  indicates  that 
he  would  make  provision  for  all  the  spiritual  ne- 
cessities of  men;  so  that  whosoever  should  be 
imifed  to  him,  by  faith  and  obedience,  would  enjoy 
true  happiness,  together  with  all  necel^sary  safe- 
guards to  his  salvation,  and  would  neither  want 
nor  desire  any  thing  else.||  The  point  of  com- 
parison lies,  therefore,  in  the  quality  of  bread  to 
nourish  men,  preserve  life,  and  support  the  sinking 
strength.  Again,  when  the  apostle  Paul  (Thess. 
T.  2)  says  that  the  second  coming  of  the  Lord 
will  be  "  like  a  thief  in  the  night,"  the  words 
which  follow,  "  when  they  shall  say.  Peace  and 
safety,  then  sudden  destruction  cometh  upon 
them,"  show  that  it  will  come  unexpectedly  upon 
men  who  are  not  thinking  of  it,  just  as  a  thief  glides 
by  night  into  the  house  of  those  who  sleep  se- 
curely, and  anticipate    no   evil.      Compare   the 


«  Tfatu,  b  Mark  x,  38,  39,  the  cap,  voHfpiov,  which  was 
to  be  dmnk ;  and  the  immersion,  /3a?rrtff^a,  which  was  to  be 
received  by  the  apostles  John  and  James,  signify  persecatioos 
\i  hich  they  were  to  undergo :  as  appears  clearly  from  a  com- 
parison of  the  parallel  texts,  Matt.  xzvi.  39;  John  xviii  11 ; 
Lake  zii.  50. 

f  Selecta  e  Scholiis,  L.  C,  Valckenaerii  in  lib.  qinotdam, 
N.  T.  i.  p.  669.,  Riehm  de  fontibas,  Act  Apostol.,  p.  8& 

X  OpOKola  ad  Interpretationom  S.  8.  Fasc.  ii.  p.  31,  mq, 

I  Schott,  Oposc  i  p.  169. 


passages  which   strongly  confirm  this  inteiprr- 
tation.  Matt.  xxiv.  43,  Luke  xii.  99. 

(2)  The  point  of  comparison  may  be  deduced 
from  the  context  of  the  discouise.  Thus,  for 
example,  when  Peter,  in  his  first  epistle  (iv.  12), 
speaks  of  the  fiery  trial  by  which  they  are  to  be 
tested,  and  explains  these  figurative  expressions, 
both  generally,  by  adding  (ver.  13)  that  they 
had  come  into  a  participation  of  Christ's  snfierings; 
and  specifically,  by  adding  (ver.  14)  that  they 
would  be  reproached  for  their  profession  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  it  is  clear,  from  the  adjuncts,  that  the 
point  of  comparison  Hes  in  the  painful  feelings 
which  are  common  to  those  whose  bodies  are 
afiected  by  extreme  heat,  and  those  whose  minds 
are  affected  by  reproach  and  contempt. 

(3)  The  point  of  comparison  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  collating  of  parallel  passages.  Thus, 
when  Jesus,  in  his  address  to  the  woman  who 
followed  him,  Luke  xxiii.  31,  afiter  denouncing  a 
miserable  fate  to  the  city  of  Jerusalem  and  its 
inhabitants,  adds,  ^'  for  if  these  things  be  done  in 
the  green  tree,  what  shall  be  done  in  the  dry?* 
it  is  clear,  from  Ezek.  xx.  47  and  xxi.  3,  com- 
paring also,  for  the  sense,  1  Pet.  iv.  17^  that  bj 
the  green  tree  is  meant  an  innocent  person,  the 
cause  of  safety  to  others;  and  by  the  dry,  a  wicked 
person,  the  cause  of  injury  to  others.  And  if  we 
examine  more  carefidly  the  passages  of  Ezekiel, 
we  shall  easily  find  what  is  the  point  of  com- 
parison between  men  and  trees — we  shall  find 
that  it  Hes  in  their  good  or  bad  qualities,  as  being 
the  cause  why  they  think  a  diy  and  barren  tree 
ought  to  be  cut  down,  and  why  a  worthless  and 
hurtful  man  is  desenring  of  destruction. 

(4)  By  the  assistance  of  these  rules,  we  may 
generally  determine  what  is  the  proper  object 
signified  by  a  tropical  expression,  and  what  is 
the  nature  and  degree  of  resemblance  between 
the  sign  and  the  thing  signified.  A  few  passages, 
however,  are  to  be  found  in  the  New  Testament, 
which  admit  of  various  interpretations,  as,  for 
example,  the  much-disputed  passage,  Mark  ix.  49, 
50.  Nor  does  the  cause  of  comparison  always 
lie  upon  the  surface;  on  the  contrary,  it  sometimes 
requires  very  careful  examination.  As  an  in- 
stance, we  may  take  James  i.  18,  where  we  read 
that  ^^  Ood  of  his  own  will  begat  us  by  the  word 
of  truth,"  tig  rb  tTvai  fifi&i  Aflra^i)»  Ti¥a  ruv  aurwj 
xTifffi^druv.  Almost  all  the  interpreters  agree  that 
the  reference  is  to  the  Jirst-fruitSy  which  vren 
solemnly  offered  to  Qod  in  sacrifice.  But  ihef 
differ  as  to  whether  the  simile,  r^e  dva^ijg^  k 
to  be  referred  to  the  superiority  of  those  who  had 
been  reformed  by  the  reception  of  Christianitj^ 
so  as  to  make  the  sense,  '^that  we  might  ht 
rendered  the  most  excellent  among  his  creatures;' 
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or  whether  the  oomparison  is  derived  irom  this, 
that  the  first-fruits  were  a  pledge  and  earnest  of 
the  fbtme  harvest,  limiting  the  reference  to  the 
(Mw  of  the  oonyersion  of  those  to  whom  the 
qnsde  was  written,  so  as  to  make  the  sense, 
'that  we  might  he  the  first  in  order  of  time 
among  those  whom  God  hath  hegotten  hy  the 
peaching  of  the  gospel."  The  latter  interpre- 
titioa  is  to  he  preferred;  for  James  appears  to 
lefer  to  the  Jewish  Christians,  who  had  come  to 
the  knowledge  and  profession  of  Christianity 
before  the  Gentiles.  Compare  Rom.  xvi.  5; 
1  Cor.  xri.  15.* 

IIL  It  is  hoped  that  attention  to  these  rules 
naj  lead  the  student  into  such  a  hahit  of  investi- 
gation  as  will  relieYe  him  from  at  least  the  most 
fonnidahle  difiBculties  in  the  detection  and  inter- 
pretation of  tropical  language. 

SECTION  X. 

THE  POETRY   OF  THE  SACRED  ^WRITINGS. 

Tanooi  TheariM  on  the  Rhythmical  Form  of  the  Hebrew 
Poetry -The  Lyric  and  tbe  Epic  Poetry  of  the  Hebrews — 
Veni5aition — The  P&nilleliam  of  Members — The  Musical 
Aeceats — Soorces  of  tbe  Poetic  Imagery  employed  by  the 
Hebipws:  Natural  Objects;  the  Arts  and  Circnmstances  of 
odinary  life ;  Sacred  Topics ;  Sacred  History. 

L  There  has  heen  much  and  able  controyersj 
respecting  the  nature  of  the  Hehrew  poetry.  The 
laborious  investigations  of  Caipzof  and  Lowth 
▼ere  deemed  to  have  put  an  end  to  the  dispute ; 
bat  it  has  heen  again  reyived  hj  Herder,  Gese- 
niaii  De  Wette,  and  other  Ocrman  critics,  who 
bare  examined  the  question  with  a  degree  of 
BunutenesB  and  particularitj  that  seems  almost  to 
bare  exhausted  it  •  From  the  last-mentioned 
writer,  we  shall  give  some  account  of  the  opinions 
aod  theories  of  preceding  critics,  and  a  summary 
of  the  reasons  which  induce  him,  as  we  think 
vith  great  reason,  to  dissent  firom  most  of  them. 

1.  Many  writers  maintain  that  the  Hehrew 
poetry  possesses  metrical  feet  and  versification, 
▼bich,  mofreoTer,  they  specifically  define,  or  rather 
attempt  to  define  and  restore.  But  in  defining 
tbe  diaracter  of  this  metre,  they  are  again 
dnided. 

(1)  Many  hold  to  a  rersification  in  the  proper 
KQfie,  after  the  analogy  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
metres ;  and  in  &Your  of  this  opinion  there  are 
aaeient  anthorities.  Philo  describes  the  songs  of 
paise  of  the  ancient  sacred  poets  as  trimeter,  and 
composed  of  stzophesjt  and  attributes  to  Moses  a 
knowledge  of  metre4    Josephus  calls  the  versifi- 


*  Bfrthaiw  on  tbe  Interpretation  of  the  Tropica]  Langoage 
rf  the  Sew  Testament,  paasim.  Biblical  Cabinet,  vol.  ii. 
tDeyitaCanteinpl.,p.90l.    B. 
t  Aid.,  p.  606.     A. 


cation  of  Moses'  song  of  triumph  at  the  Red  Sea 
hexameter,  1 1  and  so  also  his  farewell  song;§  and 
represents  the  Psalms  of  Darid  as  consisting 
partly  of  trimeter,  partly  of  hexameter  verse.^ 
Eusehius  calls  the  Hehrew  poems  metrical,**  and 
their  versification  partly  hexameter,  partly  trimeter 
and  tetrameter.  So  also  Jerome  in  many  places. 
In  the  Prasf,  ad  Ckron,  Euseb.  he  represents  the 
Psalms  as  consisting  of  iamhic,  alcaic,  and  sapphic 
verse,  like  the  odes  of  Horace  and  of  Pindar, 
while  the  verse  of  Joh  is  hexameter  and  penta- 
meter. He  pronounces  a  similar  judgment  in  the 
Prcef,  ad  Jobunt,  and  in  the  Prof,  in  Thrmos. 
The  same  opinion  is  expressed  hy  Isiodonis  His- 
palensis.tt  But  we  iarl  of  finding  in  these  authors 
any  more  definite  account  or  explanation  of  the 
metres  which  they  thus  name.  Hence  Loscher 
remarks,  that  the  fathers,  in  these  assertions,  had 
no  reference  to  metrical  feet,  hut  only  to  the 
memhers  of  the  verse.itt  Martianay  endeavours 
to  defend  and  prove  the  assertion  of  Jerome ;  hut 
does  it  in  a  manner  so  vague  and  confused,  as  only 
to  involve  the  subject  in  still  greater  perplexity. |||| 
Ferrandus  also  defends  the  opinion  of  Jerome.  §§ 
(2)  An  attempt  to  define  the  laws  of  Hehrew 
metre,  in  prosecuting  this  assertion,  was  made  hy 
Francis  Gomar,  in  his  work  Damdis  Lyra,  &c.,ir^ 
— a  system  of  the  prosody  of  the  Hebrew  language; 
in  which  he  endeavours  to  point  out  a  distinct 
versification,  analogous  to  the  Ghreek,  in  the  so- 
called  metrical  hooks,  viz.,  Joh,  the  Proverbs  of 
Solomon,  and  the  Psalms.  He  was,  however, 
happily  refuted  hy  L.  Capell,  ***  and  that  with 
great  ease.  There  was  no  injustice  in  the  pun  of 
one  of  his  antagonists,  who  said,  Gomari  Lyram 
ddirare.  Having  constructed  a  system  of  prosody 
upon  principles  supported  by  no  evidence,  and  at 
variance  with  the  Hebrew,  as  well  as  every  other 
language,  instead  of  proceeding  to  establish  upon 
this  hasis  the  Hehrew  versification,  he  overturns 
his  own  structure,  hy  laying  it  down  as  a  rule, 
that  "  all  the  Hebrew  poems  of  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures consist  of  various  and  intermingled  kinds  of 
verse.  They  are  ahsolute,  not  relative ;  that  is, 
they  have  no  similar  verses,  corresponding  to  each 
other  in  their  measure  and  place  in  the  series." 


II  Ant  Jttd.  II.  16, 4. 

§  Ibid.,  iv.  8,  44. 

f  Ibid.,  vii.  19.  3. 

♦*  Praep.  Evang.  xi.  3. 

"I^  Originam,  i.  38. 

tt  I>e  Oios.  Ling.  Hebr.  c.  si..  §  6,  p.  436. 

III!  E>ro1cg.iv.inDiv.Bibliothec.  S.Hieron  0pp.  ed.  Vallan. 
T.it. 

§§  PrsC  in  Psalmos,  c.  11. 

Iff  0pp.  iii.  388.  seq. 

♦♦*  Animadvers.  ad  Novam  Davidis  Lymm,  1G43 ;  after- 
wards printed  with  hia  Critica  Sacra,  p.  661. 
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Yet  he  found  some  followers,  among  whom  were 
Const  L'Empereur,  Dan.  Heinsius,  Lud.  De  Dieu, 
Hottinger,  and  the  jounger  Buxtorf. 

(3)  We  pass  over  the  hoastfril  attempts  of 
Marcus  Meibom  to  restore  the  Hebrew  yersifi-i 
cation,  referring  the  curious  reader  to  Carpzor,* 
and  proceed  to  notice  the  English  prelate,  Francis 
Hare,  who  beUeved  he  had  brought  to  light  the 
metre  of  the  Psahns  in  his  work,  ^'  Psalmorum 
li}>er  in  versiculos  metrise  diyisus  et  ope  metrices 
multis  in  locis  integritati  suas  restitutus,"  Lond. 
1736.  He  met  with  a  short  and  pithy  answer 
from  Bishop  Lowth,  in  his  ^^Metricse  HariansB 
brevis  Ck)nfutatio,"  which  is  found  at  the  end  of 
his  Lectures.t  This  metrical  system  of  Hare  is 
in  the  highest  degree  arbitrary.  He  establishes 
the  following  canon  among  others :  ^'  No  regard  is 
paid  to  the  quantity  of  syllables;"  a  principle 
upon  which  every  thing  could  be  made  out  of  any 
thing.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  principles  of 
Hare  found  an  advocate  in  Christian  Weisse,  who 
attempted  to  add  still  farther  to  the  structure.} 

(4)  Sir  William  Jones  applies  to  the  Hebrew 
the  rules  of  the  Arabic  metre.  He  lays  do>vn  as 
rules,  that  mixed  syllables,  and  syllables  with 
quiescent  vowels,  are  long ;  pure  syllables,  short. 
Afler  the  manner  of  the  Arabians,  he  proposes  to 
give  vowels  to  letters  which  have  sheva  moveable. 
As  to  the  rest,  he  falls  into  rery  much  the  same 
error  as  Qomar,  and  quite  destroys  every  thing  he 
has  said,  by  supposing  that  the  Hebrews  inter- 
mingle their  metres,  as  Pindar  does. 

(5)  Unquestionably  the  boldest  attempt  of  this 
kind  was  that  of  Greve.||  Afler  having  provided 
himself  with  a  new  recension  of  the  text,  chiefly 
in  accordance  with  the  Septuagint,  and  with  a 
new  system  of  punctuation,  following  the  analogy 
of  the  Arabic,  he  establishes  a  prosody  of  the 
Hebrew  poetry,  groimded  on  the  analogy  of  the 
Syriac  and  Arabic  languages;  and  proceeds  to 
apply  it,  in  an  attempt  to  restore  the  versification 
of  Job.  He  repeats  the  same  attempts  upon  the 
prophets  Nahum  and  Habakkuk,§  and  the  pro- 
phet Isaiah.ir    The  rules  of  prosody  which  he 


*  Carpoov,  1.  c.  p.  19,  seq.,  and  Saalachati,  p.  17. 

f  Lowth  pnblisbed  a  larger  coofiitatioii  of  Hare,  Loud.  1766. 

X  P^ogr.  Systema  Psalmoruin  metricoin  a  Francisco  Bare 
Doper  adomatum,  1740. 

II  Ultima  capita  libri  Jobi,  nempe  cap.  38 — 41,  et  capitis  43 
pars,  ad  Orscam  versionem  recensita  Dotisque  instracta  ab 
E.  I.  Oreve.  Accedit  tractatus  de  m«tris  Hebrasorum  prvser- 
tim  Jobsis.  Para  I.  complect,  cap.  38,  39.  DaventriaB,  1788. 
Pbrt  II.  complect.  40—42 :  6  et  libellam  de  metris.  Baigoa- 
teiniiurthi,  1791,  4to. 

§  Vaticioia  Nahami  et  Habacaci.  (nterpretationem  et  notac 
at^it  E.  I.  Greve.—Editio  metrica.    Amstelod.  1793-4. 

If  VatJciniorom  Jesais  pars  contiDens  canuina  a  cap.  4d, 
usque  ad  66 :  9.  Hebraica  ad  numeroa  receosoit,  versioueui  et 
notas  a^jecit.  1810.  4. 


lays  down  are  in  general  correct,  provided  no  ob- 
jection is  made  to  the  change  which  he  introduces 
into  the  Hebrew  punctuation.  But  what  authority 
have  we  for  changing  this  ?  The  affinity  of  the 
Hebrew  language  to  the  Arabic  and  Syriac  hardly 
suffices  to  justify  us  in  assuming  the  fact  of  a  like 
pronunciation,  quantity,  &c.  In  fine,  Greve  makes 
so  many  exceptions  to  his  own  rules,  as  to  render 
his  whole  system  in  the  highest  degree  fluctuating 
and  uncertain.** 

(6)  A  very  elaborate  and  sensible  theory  of 
Hebrew  prosody  was  published  by  Bellemuum. 
It  is  founded  on  the  syHema  morarumy  according 
to  which  air  syllables  have  an  equal  mora^  or 
time,  the  only  change  being  that  produced  by  the 
accent  Accordingly,  he  supposes  all  syllables 
destitute  of  an  accent  to  be  short,  and  all  accented 
syUables  to  be  long ;  very  much  as  in  German  or 
English.  He  has  not  succeeded,  however,  in 
pointing  out  a  proper  Hebrew  versification,  but 
only  in  making  it  probable  that  the  Hebrew  poets 
have  occasionally  allowed  the  iambic,  the  trochaic, 
or  the  anapaestic  number  to  prevail. 

(7)  The  last  attempt  to  form  a  system  of  He- 
brew metre  is  contained  in  the  work  of  J.  L. 
Saalschiitz.      Like  Bellermann,  he  grounds  his 
system  upon  the  accent,  which,  however,  he  places 
not  upon  the  final,  but  upon  the  penult  syllable ; 
for  he  considers  the  accent  as  the  sign  of  the  sub- 
ordinate (ground)  tone,  instead  of  the  principal ; 
so  that  by  this  means  the  Hebrew  language  re- 
ceives a  trochaic  accentuation,  while,  according  to 
Bellermann's  system,  it  is  for  the  most  part  iambic. 
The  shevas  frequently  form  short  syllables,  but 
fiiequently  do  not    Those  syllables  are  likewise 
short  which  have  neither  tone,  accent,  nor  ictus. 
Those  syllables  are  common  which  have  the  ictus, 
as  also  the  final  syllables  which  have  the  accent 
All  Hebrew  poems  have  the  rhythm  resembling, 
where  it  is  regular,  the  measure  of  the.  hexameter, 
except  that,  in  addition  to  dactyles  and  spondees, 
it  allows  of  the  introduction  of  trochees  and  the 
first  paeon.     The  rerses  consist  sometimes  of  two 
feet,  sometimes  of  three,  sometimes  of  four  and 
five ;  and  it  is  but  seldom  the  author  succeeds  in 
pointing  out  a  certain  uniformity.     So  by  thit 
theory,  arbitrary  as  it  is,  no  metrical  version^  in 
the  proper  sense,  is  restored,  but  only  a  certain 
number^  which  is  also  secured  by  the  proper  pro- 
nunciation. 

(8)  Others  maintain  that  the  Hebrew  poetry 
possesses  a  free  versification ;  and,  strictly  speak- 
ing, aU  those  who  have  been  mentioned  above 
belong  to  this  class.  JVIichaelistt  is  of  this  opinion, 

**  Comp.  Eichbom's  AUg.  Bibl.  vi.  811,  seq. 
ft  On  Lowth,  p.  433.    Ed.  Roaenm. 
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and  Leutwem.*      The  latter,  with  justice,  makes 
the  enenoe  of  biblical  rhythm  to  consist  mainly  in 
the  dinsion  into  lien&istichs,  tristichs,  &c. ;  and,  in 
additioD  to  this,    supposes  only  that  there  was  a 
eertain  metrical    liarmony,  the  rule  and  index  of 
vhich  he  finds  in.  tbe  accents. 
(9)  Others    l>elieT'ed    they  found   rhyme,   or 
amething    resembling    rhyme,  in   the    Hehrew 
ptetiy.    Such    a    supposition  is,  in  fact,  not  so 
abard  as  i?re    miglit    at  first  imagine,  for  the 
iiabic  and  modem  Hebrew  poetry  are  hoth  ac- 
qiaiiited  with  rhyme.     This  was  the  opinion  of 
ii^gostme,    SteuchuSyi*   M.  Laurent,  J   Petraeus, 
and  Je  Clerc,    iirlioiy    in  his  Commentaiy  on  the 
Pentateach,    points    out   instances  of  rhyme  in 
man/ places;  e.  g.,    G^en.  iy.  24,  yii.  11,  Ex.  xy., 
Drat  xnii. ;  but  takes  unwarrantable  liberties  in 
aningiiig  the   members  of  the  verse,  and  quite 
destroys  ^^  paraileliam'UM  membrorum.    Instances 
of  riijme  undoubtedly  occur  in  the  Old  Testament, 
e.  g^  in  Gen.  iv.  24L»  Ps.  yi.  2,  yiii.  5,  xxt.  4,  ete.. 
Job  X.  17;    they    are    frequent  in  the  Hebrew 
bngnage  generally,  the  suffixes  and  termination- 
ibnnfl  alone  furnishing  a  vast  number  of  them; 
but  as  they  are  not  constant  in  their  occurrence, 
they  cannot    be    supposed  to  constitute  a  law. 
Boxtorf  followed  R.  Moshe  Shem  Tobh  and  other 
Jews,  in  making  the   Hebrew  rhythm  to  consist 
m  the  nnmbering  of  the  syllables ;  the  members 
of  the  Terse  being  sometimes  equal,  but  for  the 
most  port  imequal ;  the  disproportion  being  sup- 
posed to  he  removed  by  the  mode  of  enunciation 
and  singing.  ||      So  also  L.  Fabricius,§  and  G.  J. 
VosBtiis,^  held  to  a  syllabic  metre  in  some  poems, 
as  in  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  but  to  a  free  prose 
diction,  as  in  the  Psalms. 

(lO)  To  this  class  also  belong  those  who  derired 

the  eziflitenGe  of  a  proper  metre,  but  at  the  same 

time  held  that  the  poetiy  was  adapted  to  certain 

mvlo^es^  which  would  still  imply  the  necessity 

of   some   kind  of   syllabic ,  measure.     Pfeiffer,** 

Van  Till^-H"  Mingazelli,H  and,  amongst  the  Jews, 

AhsKhaneL,!!!!  were  of  this  opinion.     Carpzov,  on 

the  other  hand,  justly  remarks,  that  "'  this  opinion 

iBs^t  be  held  with  respect  to  the  Psalms  and 

odaer  lyrical  pieces,  but  not  with  respect  to  the 


*  Vcnoch  einer  richtigen  Theotie  von  der  BibliKbeii  Ver- 
doMt.  Tnb.  1775. 
i*  IN«e£  IB  Pnhn. 

t  CaniL  Conlic.  Saloin.  pharaphnisi  cam  ligata  Hebnea  et 
^^MOh  tan  priMa  Latina  adornatum,  Hafn.  1640. 

I  De  proaodia  metrica  tractatiu,  in  his  Thes.  Gramniat  ling. 
^Bt  p.  GS8,  aeq. 
^  Metrica  Hebnea,  Viteb.;]G23.  p.  25.  Mq. 
Y  De  lat  et  coostit  art  poet,  I.  i.,  c.  13.,  §  2. 
*<|  Bntrib.  de  poesi  Hebr. 
It  IKcbt-SiBg-and  Spielkiinst  der  Hebraer,  p.  24. 
♦t  Th  Piadart  Odis  coigectuire,  p.  20,  seq. 
fl  Sec  Boitorf  Mantias.  ad  lib.  Cosn,  p.  407. 


Book  of  Job  and  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon.  Be- 
sides, it  would  be  necessary  to  show  that  Psalms 
which  appear  to  haye  the  same  melody  annoimced 
in  the  title,  e.  g.,  Ps.  lyii.,  Iviii.,  lix.,  contain  rerses 
of  similar  length,  and  of  the  same  number  of 
words ;  which,  however,  is  not  the  case. 

2.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  maintained  that 
the  Hebrew  poetiy  is  altogether  destitute  of  metre 
and  of  feet.  Most  of  the  learned  Jews  are  of 
this  opinion.  Thus,  in  the  book  of  Cosri,§§  it  is 
boasted  of  as  a  peculiar  excellence  of  the  Hebrew 
poetry,  that  it  is  not  fettered  and  confined  by  a 
syllabic  measure,  and  that  it  aims,  not  so  much 
at  tickling  the  ear,  as  at  distinctness  and  force 
of  thought,  which  are  promoted  by  the  freedom 
of  its  movement  Rabbi  Asaria,  firom  whom 
Buxtorf  Aimishes  extracts,1Fir  holds  to  a  proportion 
of  the  members  (paraUdiimug  membrorum)^  not 
consisting,  however,  in  the  measure  of  the  syl- 
lables, but  in  the  thought.  The  opinion  of  the 
book  of  Cosri  was  also  maintained  by  Rabbi 
Samuel  Arcurolt,  ***  and  Rabbi  Samuel  Aben 
Tybbon.ttt  Among  Christians,  the  poetry  of 
the  Old  Testament  was  pronounced  to  be  desti- 
tute of  versification  and  a  regular  rhythm,  by 
Joseph  Scaliger,  XX%  in  part  by  the  before-named 
G.  J.  Vossius,  and  still  more  decidedly  by  Richard 
Simon,|| || ||  and  Wasmuth.§§§  Among  the  modems 
this  opinion  prevails  very  generally.  Herder 
(1.  c),  among  otheis,  acknowledges  it  as  his  own, 
although  he  holds  to  a  fi?ee  rhythm,  in  addition  to 
the  parallelism  of  numbers. 

3.  Others  admit  that  the  Hebrew  poetry 
possesses  versification,  but  maintain  that  it  is  lost 
to  us,  and  can  no  longer  be  defined.  This  is  the 
opinion  of  Carpzov,  and  of  several  other  learned 
men  whom  he  quotes.  IFHIT  He  goes  upon  the  prin- 
ciple, that  there  can  be  no  poetiy  without  metre. 
Lowth,  also,****  endeavours  to  show  that  the  He- 
brew poetiy  must  have  been  metrical,  but  that 
it  is  vain  to  think  of  restoring  its  metre,  since 
the  pronunciation  is  lost.  Similar  are  the  views 
of  Pfeifier,tttt  Bauer,  ff^J  Jahn,  ||||||||  and 
Meyer.  §§§§ 

4.  This   last  opinion    deserves   to  be    taken 

§§  Ptart  n.,  p.  133.  seq.ed.  Buxi 
^If  Mantisia  ad  Ub.  Ooari,  p.  415. 
*♦*  In  Boxtorf,  1.  c.  p.  424,  aeq. 
ttt  Id.  p.  429,  aeq. 

XXX  Animadvera.  ad  Chroo.  Enaeb.  p.  6. 
Illlll  Hist.  C'rit,  V.  T.  L.  I.,  c.  8..  p.  57,  of  the  LaUn  Trana. 
lation. 
§^§  Instit  Accent  Hebr.  p.  14. 

f  f  f  Loacher,  Sonntag,  Bartoiocci,  Kircher,etc.  p.  6,  j23. 
♦•**  Pnelect  iii  p.  28,  aeq. 
I  I  1 1  Ueber  d.  Mosik  d.  alteo  Hebr.  p.  xvi. 
XXXX  Einlcit.  ina.  A.  T.,  p.  358,  aeq. 
Illlllll  BibL  Arch.  Tb.  I.  B.  I.,  $  100. 
§i§§  Hermen.  de^i  A  T.  IL,  329. 
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up  and  examined  more  at  large,  and  De  Wette 
lias  thxiB  inyestigated  the  grounds  for  asserting  that 
the  Hebrew  poetty  must  necessanlj  have  a  metre. 

(1)  If,  with  Lowth,  Garpzo7,  and  others,  we  lay 
it  down  as  a  general  principle,  that  all  poetiy,  as 
such,  must  possess  a  metre,  the  question  natuiallj 
arises,  Whether  this  principle  is  derived  from  ex- 
p^ence,  or  from  the  theory  of  the  poetic  art?  The 
example  of  the  majority  of  ancient  and  modem 
languages  decides  in  iavour  of  this  principle. 
Not  only  the  Greeks  and  the  modem  nations,  but 
also  the  Indians  and  Caledonians,  possess  versifi- 
cation. But  the  Hel«ew  poetry  is  distinguished 
by  such  remarkable  peouliarities,  that  it  may  well 
fi>rm  an  exception;  to  which  might  be  added  the 
Samaritan  and  Ethiopie  languages,  which  actually 
have  no  syUabic  metre,  but  only  a  metre  of  lines. 
From  iha  theory  of  the  poetic  art  the  foUowing 
principle  only  could  be  derived ;  viz.,  that  poetry 
aims  to  give  more  form  and  harmony  to  language 
than  prose ;  but  respecting  the  kind  of  form,  it 
prescribes  no  law.  As  to  this,  every  thing  de- 
pends on  the  character  of  the  poetiy.  Goethe  has 
disdained  the  shackles  of  verse  in  his  boldest 
flights,  and  contented  himself  with  a  freer  har- 
mony. Indeed,  there  is  something  more  sublime 
in  the  absence  of  form  than  in  a  strict  adherence 
to  it;  and  as  sublimity  is  the  character  of  the 
Hebrew  poetiy,  the  absence  of  versification  in  it 
may  be  considered  as  extremely  natural. 

(2)  Jones,  Bauer,*  and  others,  adduce  the 
example  of  the  modem  oriental  languages,  par- 
ticulariy  of  the  Arabic  and  Persian,  in  proof  of 
the  existence  of  a  Hebrew  metre.  But  with  all 
the  etymological  affinity  of  the  Shemitish  dialects, 
there  is  a  very  great  diversity  in  their  pronuncia- 
tion, style,  &c.,  and  the  Persian  language  is  not 
related  to  the  Hebrew  at  all ;  consequently  it  will 
not  do  to  reason  fr^m  what  may  be  trae  in  that, 
to  what  must  be  tme  in  this.  The  serious  sacred 
poetiy  of  the  Hebrews,  presents  a  very  strong  con- 
trast, both  in  spirit  and  matter,  when  compared 
with  the  modem  oriental;  and  it  may  therefore 
possess  also  a  different  and  pecuUar  external  form. 
The  Arabic  poetry  has  no  parallelism  of  numbers; 
neither  has  the  Hebrew  rhyme,  like  the  Arabic : 
as  little  as  they  agree  in  these  particulars,  so  little 
is  it  possible  to  draw  any  conclusion  from  the 
prosody  of  the  one  in  favour  of  a  similar  form 
of  the  other.  Besides,  the  age  of  the  Arabic  and 
Persian  metre  is  very  questionable.  Jones,  it  is 
true,  calls  it  extremely  ancient.t  But,  as  he 
remarks  himself,  the  earliest  writer  on  metre, 
Ferachid,  lived  as  late  as  the  second  century  of 


*  Jones,  L  c  p.  61.    Bauer,  1.  c. 
"{*  L.  c.  p.  60. 


the  Hegiia.  In  fact,  Pococke  I  regards  the  Arabic 
metre  as  a  comparatively  late  invention,  and 
appeals  for  proof  of  it  to  the  testimony  of  Arabian 
authors,  of  Alsephad,  and  of  Jalaloddin.  Eicli- 
hom||  is  of  the  same  opinion,  particularly  on  the 
ground  that  the  Arabic  poetry  depends  on  the 
numeration, 

(3)    "The   Hebrew   poetiy  waa   often  sung, 
which  could  not  be  the  case  unless  it  possessed 
metre."     Thus  Carpzov,   Sonntag,   and  others. 
But  a  metre  is  necessary  in  order  that  poetry 
may  be  sung,  only  in  case  the  melody  is  repeated; 
but  if  it  continues  along,  the  words,  though  with- 
out metre,  may  be  adapted  to  it  at  pleasure. 
Whether  the  Hebrews  had  returning  melodies,  is 
a  question  we  cannot  decide.    Probably  they  had 
not     It  is  a  just  conjecture,  that  the  Hebrew 
singing  consisted  simply  in  cantillation :  i.  e.,  in  a 
sort  of  declamation  analogous  to  song ;  but  this 
depends  not  at  all  upon  the  number  and  measure 
of  the  words.     It  is  indeed  a  question  whether 
the  tad,  i.  e.,  a  r^ular  rising  and  falling  of  the 
voice,  in  the  strict  sense,  at  least,  as  we  under- 
stand it,  belonged  to  the  Hebrew  music.    Speidel§ 
considers  the  tact  as  a  comparatively  recent  inren- 
tion,  unknown  to  the  age  of  David.    Finally,  if 
the  Hebrews  actually  possessed  a  knowledge  of 
tact,  and  of  retuming  melodies,  still  they  might 
shorten  or  prolong  at  will  the  worda  of  unequal 
length,  much  in  the  same  way  as  is  done  amongst 
the  Germans,  in  the  rader  sort  of  popular  songs : 
for  instance,  in  the  witch's  song — 

Wir  £iegen  uber  land  und  meet, 

Wie  das  wind  durch  die  weite,  weite  welt  einher. 

We  fly  over  land  and  sea, 

Like  the  wind^  through  the  wide,  wide  world,  feaily 
and  free. 

5.  "  Indications  of  metre  are  found  in  the  He- 
brew poetry.  The  poets  avail  themselves  of  un- 
common, antiquated,  difficult  words,  f6nns,  and 
phrases,  and  allow  themselves  many  poetical 
licenses,  which  lead  \is  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
were  under  a  metrical  constraint,  without  which 
we  carmot  explain  these  appearances."  This  argu- 
ment is  particularly  dwelt  upon  by  Lowth  .11  But 
de  Wette  thinks  that  these  peculiarities  of  the 
poetical  language  were  something  more  than  the 
offspring  of  necessity.  They  are  sometimes  evi- 
dently chosen  for  the  sake  of  their  antiquity,  of 
their  solemnity,  and  of  their  elegance  ;  sometimes 
they  seem  to  have  sprung  forth  unconsciously  in 


X  Spec.  Hilt  Arabw  p.  160. 
II  Note  to  Jones,  p.  61. 

^  Unverwerflichc  Sparen  von  der  alten  Davidis^hcn  Sic* 
kunst.  etc.,  in  Forkel,  d.  157 
%  hecL  in. 
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Aefire  of  inspimtioii,  in  the  bold  ffight  of  thonght, 
and  in  the  struggle  with  language.  The  only 
entain  indication  ^m  which  Lowth  justly  draws 
the  cDDclnsion,  that  there  must  hare  been  some- 
tiling  like  a  rhythmical  division  and  measure  of  the 
Hebrew  poetry,  is  the  alphabetical  arrangement 
fixind  in  a  few  of  the  Psalms,  and  some  other 
poetical  pieces.  Here  we  observe  a  regular  pe- 
nodical  cadence  and  return,  somewhat  resembling 
srophes  or  verses ;  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  question- 
able, whether  they  are  real  strophes  or  rerses. 
Ik  Wette  agrees  with  Michaelis,  in  thinking  that 
if  there  were  a  Hebrew  metre,  the  vestiges  and 
ppoofe,  if  not  the  rery  laws  of  it,  might  be  dis- 
CDTered-  There  are  some  very  strong  proofs,  ac- 
cording to  this  writer,  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
Hebrew  punctuation ;  among  others,  its  peculiarity, 
acircomstance  which  distinguishes  it  ^m  the  other 
Sbemitish  dia]ects,e8pecially  the  Arabic,  with  which 
kvned  rabbins  were  well  acquainted,  and  which 
wodd  doubtless  hare  been  imitated  in  the  Hebrew 
ponctnation,  were  it  of  a  spurious  character. 
But  according  to  the  present  Hebrew  punctuation, 
there  is  no  metre  in  the  poetry  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, nor  so  mnch  as  a  numbering  of  syllables, 
a.<  may  be  clearly  seen  in  the  alphabetical  poems, 
whnre  the  sereral  verses  are  of  unequal  length. 
Compare  Psalm  xxr.  1, 2, 5,  vrith  verses  4, 18, 19.* 
According  to  the  syttema  morc^rutn^  which  makes 
aO  the  syllables  long  and  perfectly  equal,  without 
anj  rhythmical  alternation  of  long  and  short,  a 
Gasification  by  syllabic  quantity  would  be  impos- 
able.f  Yet  this  prohimciation  would  admit  at 
least  of  the  numbering  of  syllables,  and  conse- 
<{Qently  of  a  metre,  such  as  the  French  and  other 
iBtioiis  possess ;  a  rhyme  is  also  possible  by  means 
of  the  accent,  as  in  the  English  and  German  lan- 
guages, which  is  the  theory  of  Bellermann.  Ac- 
cording to  the  modem  system  of  Hebrew  prosody, 
^di  is  founded  on  the  syttema  faorarunh,  the 
letters  with  Sheva  moveable,  and  its  compounds, 
ivm  short  syllables,  giving  rise  to  a  certain  alter- 
ation of  long  and  short ;  which,  however,  is  very 
tnfling,  inasmuch  as  two  short  syllables  never 
^i^pear  in  immediate  succession,  so  that  there  can 
^  no  pynrhicks,  anapsests,  or  triple  time  feet  of 
anjsort.  It  would  be  more  conformable  to  the 
«»aIogy  of  the  Greek  and  Arabic  prosody  to  use 
^e  pure  syllables  vrith  the  long  vowels  as  short ; 


*  Many  venes  have  hemistichs  of  an  eqiul  nnmber  of  sylla- 
^  pwticiilarly  in  Job,  Lam.  c.  3. 

,  For  mstance,  eacn  syllable,  vrhcther  mixed  or  pare,  baji 
*''*  "wim;  ao<;  mora  is  given  to  tlie  short  vowel,  and  io 
*^  omonant,  and  tvro  to  &e  long  vowel :  hot  two  consonanti 
k^  die  vowel  ixnadtote  also  bat  one  mora, 

iConpL  Baxtori:  Thes.  Oram.  p.  631,  seq. 


but  then  we  shonld  be  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to 
dispose  of  the  Shevas ;  for  the  common  prosody 
rejects  semi-short  syllables,  and  if  we  diose  to  join 
them  with  the  entire  syllables  it  would  produce  too 
harsh  an  efl^t  Make  the  experiment  in  what- 
ever way  vire  please,  we  find  no  versification  in  the 
Hebrew  poetry,  and  never  shall  find  any.  This  is 
evident  even  from  the  measurement  of  the  eye. 
The  several  verses  are  o^n  unequal,  out  of  all 
proportion,  one  short,  another  long,  without  any 
regularity.  But  thb  would  not  be  ^  if  they  were 
formed  upon  the  quantity  and  number  of  the  syl- 
lables, and  arranged  according  to  a  periodical  rule. 
We  hare  only  to  look  at  English  verse,  or  that  of 
any  other  language,  and  see  if  it  does  not  exhibit 
a  certain  proportion  even  to  the  eye.||  The  same 
would  be  the  case,  if  we  supposed  the  pronuncia- 
tion to  be  entirely  different ;  the  periodical  return 
of  the  rhythm  would  necesssurily  betray  itself; 
especially  as  the  Arabic  or  any  other  Shemitish 
pronunciation  which  we  may  suppose,  is  not  so 
very  different  firom  the  Hebrew,  that  we  might  not 
form  some  sort  of  conjecture,  at  least,  respecting 
the  rhythm  grounded  upon  it. 

6.  The  opinion  of  De  Wette,  respecting  (ihe 
rhythm  of  the  Hebrew  poetry,  coincides  with  the 
second  class  of  opinions  which  have  been  exhibited 
above ;  and  differs  iu  no  respect  firom  that  of  the 
learned  Jewish  rabbins  and  of  Herder.  This 
opinion,  moreover,  seems  to  be  the  one  which 
generally  prevails,  yet  without  being  sufficiently 
imderstood.  At  least,  as  De  Wette  observes,  it 
seems  not  to  be  allowed  that  the  parallelism  of 
members  constitutes  a  real  rhythmical  form,  or  else 
it  is  one  for  which  there  is  no  taste.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  learned  Professoi^s  remarks  on  this 
topic. 

(1)  The  Hebrew  poetry  is  of  two  kinds,  the 
lyric  and  the  epic.  Under  the  first  division  is 
embraced  all  poetiy  which  is  produced  under  a 
strong  emotion  and  excitement  of  the  subject  or 
person  who  speaks,  whence  it  may  be  called  also 
impassioned  or  subjective  poetry ;  the  title  of  obfec- 
tive  poetry  would  be  applicable  to  the  latter,  inas- 
much as  its  character  consists  in  the  calm  descrip- 
tion of  an  object.  The  former  includes  amongst 
the  Hebrews  three  subordinate  kinds ;  the  didactic, 
the  lyric  properly  so  called,  and  the  rhetorical 
(prophetic)  ;  for  among  the  Hebrews  these  kinds 


II  An  artificial  and  very  complex  versification,  like  that  of 
Pindar,  where  this  woold  not  be  the  case,  is  not  once  to  be 
thought  of,  in  speaking  of  the  Hebrew  poetry ;  fi>r  soch  con- 
sammate  versification  belongs  to  a  higher  state  of  cultnre  than 
existed  among  the  Hebrews.  Besides,. the  division  of  the 
verses,  as  ascertained  in  the  alphabetic  poems,  decides  against 
sQch  higher  versification. 
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of  poetry  are  nearly  related.  DidacUc  poetry,  it  is 
true,  must  have  somewhat  of  an  objectire  cha- 
racter ;  but  among  the  Hebrews,  who  had  as  yet 
no  artificial  or  scientific  culture,  reflection  was 
always  connected  with  inspiration,  and  was  there- 
fore lyric,  in  the  same  manner  as,  in  all  antiquity, 
the  man  of  wisdom  was  at  the  same  time  musi- 
cian, poet,  and  inspired.  Besides,  eloquence  must 
sometimes  aim  at  being  objective,  because  it  very 
often  seeks  to  operate  upon  the  understanding; 
but  here,  also,  every  thing  lay  under  the  dominion 
of  feeling  and  of  inspiration.  In  short,  would  the 
Hebrew  impart  instruction,  or  give  expression  to 
his  feelings ;  would  he  warn,  censure,  or  reprove ; 
he  always  spoke  as  a  lyric  poet,  in  the  fervour  of 
inspiration.  Now,  it  is  this  lyric  poetry  of  the 
Hebrews  which  has  a  rhythmical  form  ;*  the  epic 
adopts  the  prosaic  style.  De  Wette  accounts  for 
this  phenomenon  in  the  following  manner.  In  an 
excited  state  of  mind,  in  strong  emotion  and  in- 
spiration, it  is  natural  for  the  speaker  to  elevate 
his  voice  and  his  language  above  the  ordinary  tone 
and  style.  The  breast  heaves,  the  inflexions  of 
the  voice  become  more  marked,  the  words  are 
accompanied  with  more  expressive  accents,  the 
movement  of  the  discourse  is  more  measured  and 
lofty;  in  a  word,  the  discourse  approaches  to  song. 
Nay,  the  inclination  soon  becomes  strong  actually 
to  sing.  Hence  a  regular  rhythmical  structure  of 
language  wiU  present  itself  first  and  chiefly  in  lyric 
poetry.  But  in  narrative  discourse  the  case  is 
different.  As  the  narrator  expresses  not  his  own 
thoughts  and  feelings,  but  is  occupied  with  the 
description  of  his  object,  that  is,  of  the  thoughts, 
feelings,  and  actions  of  another,  with  which  he 
must  also  allow  himself  to  be  affected  only  so  &r 
as  may  be  necessary  to  impart  life  to  the  narration ; 
as  he  is  obliged  to  place  a  curb,  as  it  were,  upon 
his  own  thoughts  and  feelings,  that  they  may  not 
encroach  too  much  upon  the  narrative,  and  detract 
from  the  clear  perception  of  the  object ;  repose 
will  be  the  character  of  his  style,  and  he  will 
therefore  preserve  the  ordinary  quiet  flow  of  dis- 
course. And  thus  the  style  of  narrative  among 
the  Hebrews  always  remained  free  and  unadorned. 
In  lyric  poetry,  on  the  contrary,  the  diction  was 
ennobled  by  a  certain  rhythmical  form.  Just  so 
the  lyric  poems  of  the  Ghreeks  are  distinguished 
by  a  highly  wrought  and  complicated  style  of  ver- 
sification from  the  simple  hexameter,  which  even 
among  this  people  approaches  nearer  to  the  lan- 
guage of  common  discourse.     The  poetical  and 


*  It  evidently  arose  from  a  limited  notion  of  rhythm,  that 
none  bat  the  Book  of  PsahnSf  Ph>verb«,  and  Job  were  deoo- 
mioated  rhythmical,  and  received  the  poetic  accents. 


musical  talent  of  the  Greeks  led  them  thus  to  re- 
duce even  the  narrative  poetry  to  the  forms  of 
rhythm  and  music ;  a  thing  which  the  artless 
Hebrews  neglected  to  do,  because  it  was  only  in 
the  lofty  mood  of  lyric  poetry  they  experienced 
that  sort  of  impulse  which  leads  to  the  forms 
of  art 

(2)   The  question   now  arises,  What  is  this 
rhythmical  form  of  the  Hebrew  poetry  ?    Rhythm 
is  a  rule  of  any  sort  in  discourse,  a  law  which  aims 
to  reduce  its  various  and  resisting  elements  to  unity 
and  harmony.      These  various  elements  of  dis- 
course consist  of  the  different  modifications  of  its 
movement,  i.  e.,  of  the  different  accentuation, 
quantity,  inflexion,  union,  and  separation  of  words, 
and  of  the  different  divisions  or  members  of  the 
period.     These  modifications  are  of  two  kinds, 
giving  rise  to  two  distinct  branches  of  the  rhythmi- 
cal art,  whose  object  it  is  simply  to  raise  what 
is  natural  and  lawless  to  the  sphere  of  art  and  role. 
The  human  voice  has  this  peculiarity,  that  it  is 
subject  to  continual  alterations  and  change;  it 
never  remains  fi)r  two  successive  moments  on  the 
same  key,  and  of  the  same  strength — ^it  may  con- 
tinue on  the  same  key,  but  the  strength,  efibrt, 
accent,  with  which  it  is  exerted,  will  differ.    Its 
movement  is  wave-like,  its  altematioii  like  that  of 
lights  and  shades.    This  alternation  is  different  in 
different  languages,  less  distinct  in  some  than  in 
others ;  in  fbiglish  and  German  it  is  indicated  by 
the  accent     This  is  the  stamp,  so  to  speak,  which 
introduces  lights  and  shades  into  language.    Now, 
when  this  alternation,  which  in  common  discouTse 
is  left  to  itself,  is  subjected  to  a  uniform  rule,  it 
gives  rise  to  tyllabie  measure;  the  law  of  which  is 
the  ariis  and  tAens^  or  the  tact ;  i.  e.,  a  regular 
rising  and  falling  of  the  voice.     But  besides  these 
smaller  divisions  of  discourse,  there  are  others  still 
greater,  which  arise  from  the  necessity  of  recover- 
ing the  breath,  and  frx>m  the  winding  off  of  the 
thought,  and  which  in  prose  are  designated  to  a 
certain  extent  by  the  punctuatioiL    These,  also, 
are  reduced  to  regular  form  by  the  rhythmical  art, 
giving  rise  to  verses  and  strophes.     The  art  of  ver- 
sification is  complete  which  combines  these  two 
sorts  of  members  into  a  well  organized  whole  : 
but  there  may  also  be  one  which  is  incomplete, 
defective  in  certain  respects.     There  may  be  a 
rhythm  which  consists  simply  in  the  regular  har- 
monious structure  of  the  smaller  members ;  and 
there  is  such  an  one,  which  the  Latins  call  numerisy 
and  to  which  we  give  the  name  of  rhythmical 
prose.     In  this,  the  laws  of  the  ants  and  thesis 
will  be  observed  with  greater  uniformity  than  in 
an  unctdtivated  style,  though  there  will  be  more 
fireedom  and  latitude  than  in  verse,  and  particular 
attention  will  be  paid  to  the  cadence  at  the  end. 
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Hie  djthizanibic  Terse,  also,  of  the  Greeks,  belongs 
to  this  species  of  rhythm ;  each  single  verse  forms 
U  itself  a  short  metrically  arranged  "whole,  but  the 
s^  yeises  are  not  arranged  again  into  strophes. 
Here  there  is  more  arrangement  than  in  rhythmical 
prose,  bat  only  in  details,  whence  there  arises  a 
chaos,  as  it  were,  of  small  rhythmical  wholes. 
0&  the  other  hand,  there  may  also  be  a  rhythm 
ia  which  the  order  of  the  smaller  numbers  is 
:^ected,  and  the  attention  is  exclusively  be- 
mmed  upon  the  regular  distribution  of  the  greater 
ones.  Such  is  the  rhyme  in  the  unmetrical  or 
rader  kinds  of  verse,  like  what  is  found  in  the 
popular  poetry  of  the  Gen^an  master  singers,  &c. 
H^re  the  larger  sections  of  discourse  are  marked 
r€hj  the  rhyme,  and  a  certain  periodical  rule 
fnf  the  ear  is  iiimished  by  this  similarity  of  sound 
in  the  oonduding  words.  That  poetry  in  which 
the  ihjme  &Us  any  where  else  except  upon  the 
aiuiading  word  of  a  sentence,  or  member  of  a 
pmod,  is  the  product  of  a  more  recent  and  arti> 
Hal  caltuie.  An  illustration  may  be  drawn  from 
die  art  of  dancing,  which  wiU  throw  some  light 
upon  these  two  kinds  of  rhythm.  The  perfect 
mjthm  is  that  which  combines  an  elaborate  finish 
cf  the  ttep — ^which  answers  to  the  metrical  fooi — 
vith  a  skilful  arrangement  of  the  general  motions, 
^JipareBj  which  answer  to  the  vena  and  strophes. 
Bat  as  there  may  be  a  dance,  consisting  simply 
"f  artificial  steps,  without  any  combination  into 
^Tues  and  a  whole — ^this  answers  to  rhythmical 
fr<«>_flo  also  we  may  conceive  of  one  in  which  the 
»rtal  steps  are  left  entirely  to  nature  and  chance, 
and  the  only  thing  aimed  at  is  an  agreeable  ar- 
TiD^^ment  of  the  motions  at  laige.  This  answers 
^'  the  second  species  of  unmetrical  rhythm. 

(3)  To  this  last    kind    belongs  the   Hebrew 

it  rthm ;  viz.,  the  parallelism  of  members.     This 

>  nrjthing  more  nor  less  than  a  rhythmical  pro- 

;»nioa,  and  that  of  the  simplest  sort,  between 

"^^  larger  sections  or  members  of  a  period,  the 

^ToaihT  being  n^lected.     Nothing  is  more  simple 

*i»n  the  symmetry,  the  proportion  between  two 

pans  of  a  whole — the  proportion  between  several 

^^9  to  require  more  ingenuity  and  calculation. 

Trills  the  relation  between  paraUel  lines  is  the 

^niplest  that  we  can  conceive  to  exist  between 

i''>retit  lines;  the  triangle,  the  square,  already 

'*cn  to  be  more  complex,  and  the  circle  is  the 

*«i  perfect  of  all  figures.      It  might  also  be 

^^:^aked,   that  eveiy  period   consisting  of  two 

r^^tions,  forms  a  whole,  and  sujBices  for  a  full 

'J?R?«on  of  the  voice  and  satisfying  of  the  ear ; 

tit  a  angle  proposition  is  insufficient  for  either. 

The  hreast  is  still  elevated,  the  ear  continues  to 

-•'lea,  and  yet  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said, 

st'daiig  more  to  be  heard.     In  fitct,  the  parallelism 


I  of  members  seems  to  be  a  fundamental  law  of 
rhythm.  It  obviously  lies  at  the  foundation  of 
the  rhyme,  where  one  verse  is  made  to  answer  to 
the  other.  The  more  complicated  forms  of  rhyme 
in  the  stanza,  sonnet,  &c.,  were  invented  at  a 
comparatively  later  period;  at  least,  the  ottave 
rime  and  the  sonnet  naturally  fall  into  two  divi- 
sions, each  answering  to  the  other.  In  like  man- 
ner, the  relation  of  the  hexameter  and  pentameter 
is  that  of  parallelism,  and  even  the  lyric  strophes 
admit,  perhaps,  of  being  referred  to  the  same 
form.  The  relation  of  the  strophe,  anti-strophe, 
and  epode,  on  the  contrary,  already  indicates  the 
transposition  of  the  parallelism  to  the  more  perfect 
form  of  the  triangle.  The  rhythm  of  the  Hebrews 
belonged  more  to  the  thought  than  to  the  outward 
form  and  sound :  they  indicated  their  rhythmical 
divisions  by  the  divisions  of  the  thought,  and  the 
proportion  of  the  rhythmical  propositions  by  that 
of  the  subject  matter. 

7.  In  these  rhythmical  divisions,  or  parallelisms 
of  members, 

(1)  There  will  sometimes  be  an  equality  of 
syllables  or  words,  and  a  certain  resemblance  of 
sound.  This  we  may  call  the  original^  perfect 
kind  of  parallelism  of  membeis,  which  coincides 
with  metre  and  rhyme.  Such  is  that  in  which 
the  Song  of  Lamech  is  composed.  Gen.  iv.  23,  24. 
The  translation  can  ;^re8ent  nothing  more  than  the 
equality  in  the  nimiber  and  position  of  the  words ; 
the  rhyme  must  be  omitted  : 

Adah  and  Zillab,  hear  my  voice ! 

Wives  of  Lamech,  receive  my  speech ; 
If  I  slew  a  man  to  my  wounding. 

And  a  young  man  to  my  hurt : 
If  Cain  was  avenged  seven  times. 

Then  Lamech — seventy  times  seven. 

Here  all  is  nearly  equal,  except  the  places  marked 
with  a  dash,  where,  the  words  must  be  supplied 
fix>m  the  preceding  member.  Similar  examples  of 
rhyme  occur  in  Ps.  viii.  5,  xxv.  4,  Ixxxv.  11, 
cvi.  5.  Equality  in  the  number  of  words,  toge- 
ther with  exact  proportion  of  thought,  is  a  case 
of  firequent  occurrence  in  Job ;  e.  g.,  chap.  vi.  5  : 

Doth  the  wild  ass  bray  over  his  grass  ? 
Doth  the  ox  low  over  his  fodder  } 

Compare  chap.  vi.  23,  viii.  1.  In  Ps.  xx.  9,  we 
have  an  example  of  equality  in  words  with  anti- 
thesis of  thought — 

They  stumble  and  fall. 
But  we  stand  and  are  erect. 

Ck)mpare  Isai.  Ixv.  13. 

(2)  But  this  external  proportion  of  words  is 
not  essential  to  the  parallelism  of  mcmbc» ;  great 
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inequalit  J  sometimes  prevails  in  the  different  lines, 
e.  g.,  Ps.  Ixviii.  32 : 

Ye  kings  of  the  earth,  sing  to  God ; 
Harp  to  the  Lord  ^ 

So  in  Ps.  xci.  7  • 

Though  a  thousand  fall  at  thy  side,  and  ten  thou- 
sand at  thy  right  hand, 
Thee  it  shall  not  touch. 

In  this,  as  in  many  other  cases,  there  is  a  complex 
proposition  in  the  first  line,  and  only  a  simple  one 
in  the  second.  However  unequal  the  words  in 
the  two  members  of  the  parallelism  may  be,  the 
proportion  remains  the  same,  because  it  consists 
not  in  the  number  of  the  words,  or  in  the  extent  of 
the  period,  but  in  the  thouffhu.^ 

8.  As  exponents  of  the  rhythmical  relation,  as 
a  kind  of  rhythmical  notes,  the  accents  may  be 
employed.  It  is  well  known  that  they  serve,  at 
the  same  time,  as  markiS  of  the  tone,  of  the  punc- 
'  tuation,  and  of  the  mode  of  delivery.  They  in- 
dicate the  syllable  which  is  to  be  distinguished 
^m  the  others  by  a  greater  elevation  of  the  voice, 
that  is,  which  has  the  tone,  and  at  the  same  time 
point  out  the  relation  which  one  word  has  to 
another  in  respect  to  the  rising  and  ^ling  of  the 
voice,  whether  or  not  the  word  stands  in  a  longer 
or  shorter  pause  of  the  discourse.  The  first  law 
of  the  accentuation  is  the  sense,  and  accordingly 
it  may  be  compared  to  our  system  of  pimctuation. 
Next  it  follows  the  mode  of  delivery,  or  the  enun- 
ciation. Since  now  the  sense  and  the  rhythm 
in  Hebrew  poetry  usually  coincide,  and  the  elocu- 
tion answers  to  the  rhythm  where  the  sense 
does  not,  it  follows  that,  with  few  exceptions,  the 
accentuation  may  be  used  as  an  index  to  the 
rhythm :  only  the  system  enters  into  such  minute 
details,  and  is  encumbered  with  such  a  multitude 
of  signs,  that  a  great  deal  of  it  is  of  no  use  for 
the  purposes  of  rhythm.  All  that  is  of  service 
here,  are  the  more  important  relations  indicated 
by  the  great  disjunctive  accents;  the  smaller 
belong  to  grammar  and  elocution ;  we  can  there- 
fore dispense  with  the  host  of  conjunctive  accents, 
and  also  with  many  of  the  sub-disjunctives ;  the 
principal  disjunctives  only,  which  mark  the  greater 
sections,  are  of  any  important  service  to  rhythm. 
Silluk  with  Soph  Pasuk  denotes  the  close  of  the 
full  rhythmical  period,  or  the  strophe,  commonly 
called  the  verse  :  Athnach  in  prose,  and  in  poetry 
Merka  Mahpach,  and  in  its  absence  the  former 
also,  divide  the  strophes  into  two  halves — ^into 
the  parallel  members :  subdivisions  are  made  by 


^  For  examples  of  the  several  kinds  of  Parallelism,  see  sect 
viL.  titpra. 


Segolta,  Zakeph  Katon,  Bebia,  and  Tiphcha  in 
prose;  and  in  poetry  by  Athnach,  when  Merka 
Mahpach  precedes,  and  by  Rebia:  by  the  last, 
however,  not  always;  it  is  often  placed  merelj 
for  the  purpose  of  elocution,  especially  in  the 
second  member  before  Silluk,  in  order  to  sustain 
the  cadence. 

9.  That  the  accents  are  musical  notes  seems  to 
be  intimated  by  one  of  their  names,  NeginoUi; 
the  fact,  too,  is  attested  by  the  tzaditions  of  the 
Jews,  found  in  the  Talmud ;  and  the  Jews  of  the 
present  day  actually  employ  them  as  mosical 
signs.  The  Torah  is  sung  or  cantillated  by  them 
in  their  synagogues.  The  mode  of  cantillation 
differs  in  different  places;  but  in  no  case  is 
it  any  thing  more  than  a  sort  of  declamation  ap- 
proaching to  song,  similar  to  the  intonation  of 
our  liturgical  forms.  There  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  the  ancient  Hebrew  singing  or  cantil- 
lation was  of  the  same  description.t 

II.  The  next  thing  that  claims  our  attendon^ 
is  the  character  of  the  poetic  imagery  employed 
by  the  sacred  writers,  and  the  sources  whence  it 
is  derived.  Enough  has  already  been  said,  as  to 
the  necessity  under  which  the  biblical  student  is 
laid  to  cultivate  an  acquaintance  with  those 
objects  whence  the  sacred  writers  usually  derive 
their  imagery.  It  has  been  shown,  that  it  is  onlr 
in  as  far  as  these  are  known  that  the  inunediate 
design  and  propriety  of  various  references  and 
iUustrations  in  their  compositions  can  be  perceived 
and  appreciated.  If  we  be  accustomed  to  liabits 
of  life  totally  different  fi^m  those  of  the  authors 
and  immediate  readers  of  the  Bible,  and  be  con- 
versant only  with  different  kinds  of  objects,  it  is 
evident  that  many  de^icriptions  and  sentiments 
that  were  magnificently  expressed  and  strikingly 
illustrated  by  them,  will  appear  to  us  mean  and 
obscure,  harsh  and  unnatural.  Hence,  as  Bishop 
Lowth  has  remarked,  in  his  inimitable  lectun's 
on  the  Hebrew  poetry,  it  is  not  enough  to  Ih^ 
acquainted  with  the  language  of  the  Hebre\\'s, 
their  manners,  discipline,  rites,  and  ceremonies; 
we  must  even  investigate  their  inmost  sentinients 
the  manner  and  connexion  of  their  thoughts ;  in 
one  word,  we  must  see  all  things  with  their  eyes, 
estimate  all  things  by  their  opinions :  we  must 
endeavour,  as  much  as  possible,  to  read  Ilebre^r 
as  the  Hebrews  would  have  read  it  This  learned 
writer  and  tasteful  critic  has  arranged  the  sources 
of  poetic  imagery  in  the  sacred  writings  in  four 
classes ;  to  one  or  other  of  which  all  such  images 


f  De  Wette  on  the  Rhythmical  Parallelism  of  (he  Hebnpws, 
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or  pictures  of  external  objects  as  present  them- 
selves to  us  in  these  writings  may  he  commodiously 
referred.  (1)  Natural  objects;  (2)  The  manners, 
arts,  and  circumstances  of  common  life ;  (3) 
Things  sacred ;  (4)  The  more  remarkable  facts 
recorded  in  sacred  history.  The  selection  and 
illustration  of  a  few  specimens  from  each  of  these 
departments  will  occupy  the  remainder  of  this 
section.*  » 
1.  Images  deduced  from  Natural  Objects. 

1.  In  borrowing  imagery  firom  natural  ob- 
jects, the  Hebrew  poets  have  selected  such  as 
vere  well  known  and  &miliar  to  their  hecu^rs  and 
readers.  On  this,  indeed,  the  perspicuity  of 
fignratire  language  will  be  found,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  depend :  for  a  principal  use  of  meta- 
phors is  to  illustrate  the  subject  by  a  tacit  com- 
parison ;  but  if^  instead  of  familiar  ideas,  an 
aathor  introduces  such  as  are  new,  and  not  per- 
fectly understood ;  if  he  endeayour  to  demonstrate 
what  is  plain  by  what  is  occult,  instead  of  making 
a  subject  clearer,  he  renders  it  more  perplexed 
and  difficult.  Were  it  not  for  the  unconmion 
accuracy  of  the  sacred  writers  in  this  respect,  we 
ihoold  now  be  scarcely  able  to  comprehend  a 
angle  word  of  their  productions. 

2.  In  the  next  place,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that 
the  Hebrews  not  only  deduce  their  metaphors 
from  ^miliar  or  well-known  objects,  but  that  they 
pRserre  one  constant  track  and  manner  in  the 
use  and  acconunodation  of  them  to  their  subject. 
The  parabolic  may,  indeed,  be  accounted  a  peculiar 
style,  in  which  things  moral,  political,  and  divine, 
are  marked  and  represented  by  comparisons  im- 
plied or  expressed,  and  adopted  from  sensible 
objects.  As  in  common  and  plain  language, 
therefore,  certain  words  serve  for  signs  of  certain 
ideas ;  so,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  parabolic  style, 
certain  natoral  images  serve  to  illustrate  certain 
ideas  more  abstruse  and  refined.  This  assertion, 
indeed,  is  not  to  be  understood  absolutely  without 
exeepdon ;  but  thus  fiur,  at  least,  we  may  afiKrm, 
diat  the  sacred  poets,  in  illustrating  the  same 
nbject,  make  a  much  more  constant  use  of  the 
ame  imagery  than  other  poets  are  accustomed 
to;  and  this  practice  has  a  surprising  effect  in 
preserfing  perspicuity. 

3.  It  must  be  observed,  in  the  last  place,  that 
&e  Hebrews  employ,  more  freely  and  more 
daringly,  that  imagery  in  particular,  which  is  bor- 
aved  from  the  most  obvious  and  fiimiliar  objects, 
od  the  figurative  efiect  of  which  is  established 
ad  defined  by  general  and  constant  use.  This, 
«  it  renders  a  composition  clear  and  luminous, 
even  where  these  is  the  greatest  danger  of  ob- 


are  abridged  fitmiLowtfa:  Ledurea  vi.,vii.,viii.,ix« 


scurily,  so  it  shelters  efiectually  the  sacred  poets 
from  the  imputation  of  exuberance,  harshness,  or 
bombast. 

4.  These  remarks  may  be  confirmed  and  illus- 
trated by  two  or  three  examples.  The  images  of 
light  and  darknest  are  commonly  made  use  of,  in 
all  languages,  to  imply  or  denote  prosperity  and 
adversity,  agreeably  to  the  common  sense  and 
perception  which  all  men  have  of  the  objects 
themselves.  But  the  Hebrews  employ  these 
metaphors  more  frequently  and  with  less  vari- 
ation than  other  people;  indeed,  they  seldom 
refirain  firom  them  whenever  the  subject  requires, 
or  will  even  admit  of  their  introduction.  These 
expressions,  therefore,  may  be  accounted  among 
those  forms  of  speech  which  in  the  parabolic 
style  are  established  and  defined,  since  they 
exhibit  the  most  noted  and  fiimiliar  images;  and 
the  application  of  them  on  this  occasion  is  justified 
by  an  acknowledged  analogy,  and  approved  by 
constant  and  unvarying  custom.  In  ^e  use  of 
images  so  conspicuous  and  so  feimiliai^  among  the 
Hebrews,  a  degree  of  boldness  is  excusable.  The 
Latins  introduce  them  more  sparingly,  and  there- 
fore are  more  cautious  in  the  application  of  them. 
The  most  respectable  of  the  Roman  muses  have 
scarcely  any  thing  more  elegant  or  bold  than  the 
following  passage  from  Horace : 

*'  Restore,  great  chief,  thy  country's  L'ght ; 
Dispel  the  dreary  shades  of  night ; 
Thy  aspect,  like  the  spring,  shall  cheer, 
And  brighter  suns  shall  gild  the  year." 

5.  But  the  Hebrews,  upon  a  subject  more 
sublime  indeed  in  itself  and  illustrating  it  by  on 
idea  which  was  more  habitual  to  them,  more 
daringly  exalt  their  strains,  and  give  a  loose  rein 
to  the  spirit  of  poetiy.  They  display,  fox  instance, 
not  the  image  of  the  spring,  of  aurora,  of  the  dreary 
night ;  but  the  sun  and  stars  as  rising  vrith  in- 
creased splendour  in  a  new  creation,  or  again 
involved  in  chaos  and  primeval  darkness.  Does 
the  sacred  bard  promise  to  his  people  a  renewal 
of  the  divine  favour,  and  a  reconmiencement 
of  universal  prosperity?  In  what  magnificent 
colours  does  he  depict  it !  Such,  indeed,  as  no 
translation  can  illustrate,  but  such  as  none  can 
obscure: 

Tlie  light  of  the  moon  shall  be  as  the  light  of  the 

sun. 
And  the  light  of  the  sun  shall  be  seven-fold. 

Isa,  XXX.  26. 

But  even  this  is  not  sufficient : 

No  longer  shalt  thou  have  the  sun  for  thy  light  by 

day: 
Nor  by  night  shall  the  brightness  of  the  moon 

enlighten  thee : 
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For  Jehovah  sball  be  to  thee  an  everlasting  light, 

And  thy  God  shall  be  thy  glory. 

Thy  sun  shall  no  more  decline ; 

Neither  shall  thy  moon  wane ; 

For  Jehovah  shall  be  thine  everlasting  light ; 

And  the  days  of  thy  mourning  shall  cease. 

Isai.  Ix.  19,  20. 

In  another  place  he  has  admirably  diversified  the 
same  sentiment : 

And  the  moon  shall  be  confounded,  and  the  sun 

shall  be  ashamed ; 
For  Jehovah  God  of  hosts  shall  reign 
On  Mount  Sion,  and  in  Jerusalem ; 
And  before  his  ancients  shall  He  be  glorified. 

Imu  xxiv.  23. 

On  the  other  hand,  denouncing  ruin  against  the 
proud  king  of  £gypt,  Ezekiel  says : 

And  when  I  shall  put  thee  out,  I  will  cover  the 

heavens. 
And  the  stars  thereof  will  I  make  dark  ; 
I  will  involve  the  sun  in  a  cloud, 
Nor  shall  the  moon  give  out  her  h'ght. 
All  the  bright  lights  of  heaven  will  I  make  dark 

over  thee. 
And  I  will  set  darkness  upon  thy  land,  saith  the 

Lord  Jehovah. 

Ezek.  xxxii.  7,  8. 

These  expressions  are  bold  and  daring;  but  the 
imagery  is  well  known,  tbe  use  of  it  is  conmioni 
the  signification  definite ;  they  are,  therefore,  per- 
spicuous, clear,  and  truly  magnificent. 

6.  We  must  not  omit  noticing  those  images  that 
are  derived  from  rivers,  and  fountains,  and  the 
earth  recreated  with  rain ;  which  are  indeed  used 
by  other  poets,  but  more  frequently  by  the 
orientals,  to  whom  nothing  was  more  grateful; 
for  the  scarcity  of  water,  the  paucity  of  showers, 
and  the  extreme  heat  of  the  sunmier,  together 
with  the  wonderful  fertility  of  the  soil,  rendered 
t^ese  more  elegant  and  jocimd  comparisons  in  the 
east  than  with  us.  In  spring  and  sununer,  if  the 
east  wind  continue  to  blow  a  few  days,  the  fields 
are  in  general  so  parched  that  scarcely  a  blade  of  i 
any  thing  green  remains ;  many  rivers  and  streams  j 
are  dried  up,  the  others  are  rendered  briny,  and 
all  nature  seems  at  the  point  of  dissolution. 
Afier  a  plentifiil  shower,  however,  the  fields  re- 
vive beyond  all  expectation,  the  rivers  resume 
their  course,  and  the  springs  pour  forth  more 
delicious  water;  the  whole  face  of  nature  is 
changed ;  which  introduces  much  higher  ideas  of 
refreshment  and  pleasure,  than  the  like  causes  can 
suggest  so  us.  Hence,  to  represent  distress,  such 
frequent  allusions  among  them  to  ^^a  diy  and 
thirsty  land,  where  no  water  is;*  and  hence,  to 
describe   a  change  from   distress  to  prosperity, 


their  metaphors  are  founded  on  the  falling  of 
showers,  and  the  bursting  out  of  springs  in  the 
desert     Thus  the  prophet  says : 

The  desert  and  the  waste  shall  be  glad, 
And  the  wilderness  shall  rejoice  and  flourish ; 
For  in  the  wilderness  shall  burst  forth  waters, 
And  torrents  in  the  desert : 
And  the  glovring  sand  shall  become  a  pool. 
And  the  thirsty  soil  bubbling  springs : 
And  in  the  haunt  of  dragons  shall  spring  forth 
The  grass,  with  the  reed  and  the  bulrush. 

Isai.  XXXV.  1,  6j  7. 

In  this  prophet  there  are  many  allusions  of  a  simi- 
lar nature,  the  favourable  or  adverse  state  of  the 
nations  being  frequently  expressed  by  this  same 
image,  which  many  conmientators  have  attempted 
to  explain  with  more  exactness  than  a  poetical  idea 
will  bear.  They  have  taken  what  the  prophet 
meant  figuratively,  sometimes  in  a  literal  sense ; 
and  at  other  times,  they  have  explained  every 
thing  in  a  mystical  manner,  and  have  pretended 
to  define  what  is  meant  by  the  watery  who  are 
those  that  are  thinty^  and  so  on;  intermingling 
many  pious  reflections,  but  utterly  foreign  to  the 
subject,  and  such  as  never  entered  the  mind  of  the 
poet  For  it  certainly  wras  not  his  intention  to 
write  enigmaa,  but  to  illustrate  and  adorn  the 
beautiful  figure  which  he  introduces. 

7.  The  numerous  figures  derived  by  the  sacred 
vmters  from  the  mountains  of  Palestine  must  he 
familiar  to  every  reader  of  the  Bible.  Lebanon 
and  Garmel,  the  one  remarkable  as  well  for  its 
height  as  for  its  age,  magnitude,  and  the  abun- 
dance of  the  cedars  which  adorned  its  summit, 
exhibiting  a  striking  and  substantial  appearance 
of  strength  and  majesty;  the  other,  rich  and 
fruitful,  aboimding  with  vines,  olives,  and  de- 
licious fruits,  in  a  most  flourishing  state,  both  by 
nature  and  cultivation,  and  displaying  a  delightful 
appearance  of  fertility,  beauty,  and  grace ; — these 
two  mountains  are  the  most  celebrated  in  the  sa- 
cred poetry,  and  furnish  the  most  apt  comparisons, 
and  the  most  beautiful  metaphors.  See  Cant.  v. 
15,  vii.  5;  Isai.  xxxiii.  9,  xxxv.  2,  xxxvii.  24; 
Jer.  xxii.  6,  23 ;  Zech.  xi.  1;  Isai.  x.  34,  xi.  13; 
Jer.  iv.  26;  Mic.  vii.  14. 

8.  In  the  images  of  the  awful  and  terrible,  with 
which  the  sacred  poets  abound,  they  plainly  drew 
their  descriptions  from  that  violence  of  the 
elements,  and  those  concussions  of  nature,  with 
which  their  climate  rendered  them  acquainted- 
Earthquakes  were  not  unfrequent ;  and  they  were 
sometimes  accompanied  by  land-slips,  in  which 
pieces  of  ground,  lying  on  a  declivity,  are  removed 
from  their  place.  To  these  the  P^mist  alludes, 
when  he  speaks  of  the  *'  mountains  being  carried 
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mto  the  midst  of  the  sea"  (Ps.  xlvi.  2)  ;  of  iheir 
**  skipping  Hke  lambs,  and  the  hills  like  young 
sheep*  (Ps.  cxiT.  4,  6)  ;  and  the  prophet  Isaiah 
describes  with  great  majesty  a  scene  of  this  de- 
scnptioii,  when 

The  euth  reeleth  to  and  fro,  like  a  draakard ; 
And  moveth  this  way  and  that,  like  a  lodge  for 

tben^ht 

/Kit.  zxiv.  20. 

Tornadoes  or  whirlwinds,  and  darkness,  followed 
bj  thunder,  lightning,  and  rain,  or  haU,  were  also 
TOT  frequent  during  the  winter  and  cold  season 
is  Jndea  and  Arabia,  and  far  exceeded  any  thing* 
cf  that  sort  which  happens  in  more  temperate 
Rgions.  From  these  phenomena  the  sacred 
«iitei8  hare  borrowed  many  yery  expresfflye 
%tim  and  allusions.  Mr.  Morier,  describing  the 
whiriwinds  of  Persia,  says,  that  they  swept  along 
the  coontry  in  di£Rerent  directions  in  a  manner 
tmly  terrific.  "They  carried  away  in  their  yortex, 
^and,  branches,  and  the  stubble  of  the  fields,  and 
r^f  appeared  to  make  a  communication  between 
the  earth  and  the  clouds.  The  correctness  of 
the  imagery  used  by  the  prophet  Isaiah,  when  he 
aDudes  to  this  phenomenon,  is  yeiy  striking: 
'Hie  whiriwind  shall  take  them  away  as  stubble' 
(laL  xL  24) ;  '  Chased  as  the  chaff  of  the  moun- 
tans  before  the  wind,  and  like  a  rolling  thing 
Wfore  the  whirlwind  (Isai.  xyii.  13).  In  the 
Pdms  (Ixxxiii.  13)  we  read,  *  Make  them  like 
awheel;  as  the  stubble  before  the  wind;'  which 
is  happily  illustrated  by  the  rotatory  motion  of 
'he  whirlwind,  that  frequently  impeb  a  bit  of 
^hbie  orer  a  waste,  just  like  a  wheel  set  in 
npid  motion."  *  And  in  those  circumstances  of 
<^nr,  with  which  an  appearance  of  the  Almighty 
ii  dettibed  in  Ps.  xyiii.,  when  "  He  made  dark- 
'^^  his  secret  place ;  Bis  payilion  round  about 
iim  were  dark  waters  and  thick  clouds  of  the 
'^'f  when  hail-stones  and  fiery  meteors  were  his 
^ee ;  and  when,  at  his  rebuke,  the  channels  of 
^e  waters  were  seen,  and  the  foundations  of  the 
uUs  discoyered ;"  though  there  may  be  some 
rrference  to  the  lustoiy  of  Grod's  descent  upon 
Mount  Sinai,  yet  it  seems  more  probable,  that  the 
k«Ki  were  taken  directly  from  those  commotions 
^'*  natore  with  which  the  author  was  acquainted, 
^4  which  suggested  stronger  and  nobler  images 
^  what  now  occur  to  us. 

^-  In  a  word,  we  may  generally  remark  upon 
^head,  that  all  poetry,  and  particularly  that 

"^  ^  Hebrews,  deduces  its  principal  ornaments, 
^oageiy,  from  natural  objects :  and,  since  these 
^^^  are  formed  in  the  mind  of  each  writer. 


*  Second  Soanej  into  Penia,  p.  202. 


and  expressed  confi^rmably  to  what  occuis  to  his 
senses,  it  cannot  otherwise  happen,  but  that, 
through  diyersity  of  situation,  some  will  be  more 
fiuDoiliar,  some  almost  peculiar,  to  certain  nations ; 
and  eyen  those  which  seem  most  general,  will 
always  haye  some  lat;ent  connexion  with  their 
unmediate  origin,  and  with  their  natiye  soil.  It 
is  the  first  duty  of  a  critic,  therefore,  to  remark, 
as  far  as  is  possible,  the  situation  and  habits  of 
the  author,  the  natural  history  of  his  country, 
and  the  scene  of  the  poem.  Unless  we  con- 
tinually attend  to  these  points,  we  shall  scarcely 
be  able  to  judge,  with  any  degree  of  certainty, 
concerning  the  elegance  or  propriety  of  the  senti- 
ments: the  plainest  will  sometimes  escape  our 
obsenration ;  the  peculiar  and  interior  excellencies 
will  remain  totally  cqncealed. 

2.  In  noticing  the  second  source  of  the  poetic 
imagery  of  the  sacred  writers,  which  was  stated 
to  be  the  manners,  arts,  and  circumbtances  of 
COMMON  LIFE,  it  must  bc  remarked,  that  the  whole 
course  and  method  of  common  or  domestic  life 
among  the  Hebrews  of  the  more  ancient  times, 
was  simple  and  uniform  in  the  greatest  degree. 
There  existed  not  that  yariety  of  studies  and  pur- 
suits, of  arts,  conditions,  and  employments,  which 
may  be  obsenred  amongst  other  nations,  who  boast 
of  superior  ciyilization ;  and  rightly,  indeed,  if 
luxury,  leyity,  and  pride  be  the  criterions  of  it. 
All  enjoyed  the  same  equal  liberty ;  all  of  them, 
as  being  the  offspring  of  the  same  ancient  stock, 
boasted  an  equality  of  lineage  and  rank;  there 
were  no  empty  titles,  no  ensigns  of  fidse  gloiy ; 
scarcely  any  distinction  or  precedence,  but  that 
which  resulted  from  superior  yirtue  or  conduct, 
firom  the  dignity  of  age  and  experience,  or  finom 
services  rendered  to  their  country.  Separated  firom 
the  rest  of  mankind  by  their  religion  and  laws, 
and  not  at  all  addicted  to  commerce,  they  were 
contented  with  those  arts  which  were  necessaiy  to 
a  simple  and  uncultiyated  (or  rather  uncorrupted) 
state  of  life.  Thus  their  principal  employments 
were  agriculture  and  the  care  of  cattle ;  they  were 
a  nation  of  husbandmen  and  shepherds.  The 
lands  had  been  originally  parcelled  out  to  the 
different  fiamilies ;  the  portions  of  which  (by  the 
laws  of  the  country)  could  not  be  alienated  by 
sale,  and  therefore  descended  to  their  posterity 
without  diminution.  The  fruits  of  the  earth,  the 
produce  of  his  land  and  labour,  constituted  the 
wealth  of  each  indiyidual.  Not  eyen  the  greatest 
among  them  esteemed  it  mean  and  disgraceful  to 
be  employed  in  the  lowest  offices  of  rural  labour. 
In  the  scripture  histoiy,  therefore,  we  read  of 
eminent  persons  called  to  the  highest  and  most 
sacred  offices — ^heroes,  kings,  and  prophets,  from 
the  plough  and  from  the  stalls.     See  Judg.  iii.  31, 
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yi.  11 ;  1  Sam.  ix.  3,  xi.  5 ;  2  Sam.  yii.  8 ;  Ps. 
Ixxyiii.  72, 73;  1  Kings  xix.  19,  20;  Amos  i.  1,  vii. 
14,  15.  Such  being  the  state  of  things,  we  cannot 
reasonably  be  surprised  to  find  the  Hebrew  writers 
deducing  most  of  their  metaphors  from  those  arts 
particularly,  in  which  they  were  educated  from 
their  earliest  years.  We  aire  not  to  wonder  that 
those  objects  which  were  most  familiar  to  their 
senses  afforded  the  principal  ornaments  of  their 
poetry ;  especially  since  they  furnished  so  yarious 
and  so  elegant  an  assortment  of  materials,  tAat  not 
only  the  beautiful,  but  the  grand  and  magnificent, 
might  be  collected  from  them.  If  any  person  of 
more  nicety  than  judgment  should  esteem  some  of 
these  rustic  images  grovelling  or  vulgar,  it  may  be 
of  some  use  to  him  to  be  informed,  that  such  an 
effect  can  only  result  from  the  ignorance  of  the 
critic,  who,  through  the  medium  of  his  scanty 
information  and  peculiar  prejudices,  presimies  to 
estimate  matters  of  the  most  remote  antiquity  ;  it 
cannot  reasonably  be  attributed  as  an  error  to  the 
sacred  poets,  who  not  only  give  to  those  ideas  all 
their  natural  force  and  dignity,  but  frequently,  by 
the  vivacity  and  boldness  of  the  figure,  exhibit 
them  with  additional  vigour,  ornament,  and 
beauty. 

1.  It  would  be  a  tedious  task  to  instance,  par- 
ticularly, with  what  embellishments  of  diction, 
derived  from  one  low  and  trivial  object  (as  it  may 
appear  to  some),  the  bam  or  the  threshing-floor, 
the  sacred  writers  have  contrived  to  add  a  lustre 
to  the  most  sublime,  and  a  force  to  the  most 
important,  subjects.  Thus  "  Jehovah  threshes  out 
the  heathen  as  com,  tramples  them  under  his  feet, 
and  disperses  them.  He  delivers  the  nations  to 
Israel  to  be  beaten  in  pieces  by  an  indented  flail 
(Hab.  iii.  12 ;  Joel  iii.  14 ;  Isai.  xxi.  10),  or  to  be 
crushed  by  their  brazen  hoofs.  He  scatters  his 
enemies  like  chaff  upon  the  mountains  (Mic.  iv. 
13),  and  disperses  them  with  the  whirhrind  of  his 
indignation,"  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  14,  16 ;  Isai.  xvii.  13. 

2.  But  we  ought  not  to  omit  that  supremely 
magnificent  delineation  of  the  divine  vengeance, 
expressed  by  imagery  taken  from  the  wine-press ; 
an  image  which  very  frequently  occurs  in  the 
sacred  poets,  but  which  no  other  poetry  has  pre- 
sumed to  introduce.  But  where  shall  we  find 
expressions  of  equal  dignity  with  the  original  in 
any  modem  language  ?  By  what  art  of  the  pencil 
can  we  exhibit  even  a  shadow  or  an  .outline  of 
that  description  in  which  Isaiah  depicts  the 
Messiah  as  coming  to  vengeance  ? 

Who  is  this  that  cometh  from  Edom  ? 
With  garments  deeply  dyed  from  Boznu? 
This  that  is  magnificent  in  his  apparel ; 
Maxching  on  in  the  greatness  of  his  strength  ? 


I,  who  publish  righteousness^  and  am  mighty  to 
save. 

Wherefore  is  thine  apparel  red^ 

And  thy  garments  as  one  that  treadeth  the  wine- 
vat? 

1  have  trodden  the  vat  alone ; 

And  of  the  peoples  there  was  not  a  man  with  me. 

And  I  trod  them  in  mine  anger ; 

And  I  trampled  on  them  in  mine  indignation  ; 

And  their  life-blood  was  sprinkled  upon  my  gar- 
ments ; 

And  I  hsfve  stained  all  my  apparel. 

ImL  bdii.  1*— d. 

3.  But  the  instances  are  innumerable  which  might 
be  quoted,  of  metaphors  taken  from  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  Hebrews.     One  general   re- 
mark, however,  may  be  made  upon  this  subject ; 
namely,  that  from  one  simple,  regular,  and  natural 
mode  of  life  having  prevailed  among  them,  it  has 
arisen,  that  in  their  poetry  these  metaphors  have 
less  of  obscurity,  of  meanness,  or  depression,  tlian 
could  be  expected,  when  we  consider  the  antiquity 
of  their  writings,  the  distance  of  the  scene,  and 
the  unconunon   boldness  and   vivacitv  of   their 
rhetoric.    Indeed,  to  have  made  use  of  the  boldest 
imagery  with  the  most  perfect  perspicuity,  and 
the  most  common  and  familiar  with  the  greatest 
dignity,  is  a  conmiendation  almost  peculiar  to  the 
sacred  poets.     Of  this,  Bishop  Lowth  produces 
the  following  example,  in  which  the  meanness  of 
the  image  is  fully  equalled  by  the  plainness  and 
inelegance  of  the  expression ;  and  yet  such  is  its 
consistency,  and  such  the  propriety  of  its  appli- 
cation, that  we  do  not  scruple  to  pronounoe  it 
sublime.     The  Almighty  threatens  the  ultimatp 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  in  these  terms : — 


And  I  will  wipe  Jerusalem, 
As  a  man  wipeth  a  dish : 
He  wipeth  it,  and  tumeth  it  upside  down. 

2  Kings 


3.  Tlie  poetic  imagery  derived  from  saciiei> 
TOPICS  must,  from  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
Jewish  economy,  be  less  familiar  to  other  nations, 
and  involve  more  difficulties  with  reference  to 
ourselves,  than  the  imagery  derived  from  either  of 
the  other  sources  which  we  have  noticed. 

1.  The  religion  of  the  Hebrews  embraced  a 
very  extensive  circle  of  divine  and  human  eco- 
nomy. It  not  only  included  all  that  regarded  tl&e 
worship  of  God ;  it  extended  even  to  the  regu- 
lation of  the  TJonMnonwealth,  the  ratification  o1 
the  laws,  the  forms  and  administration  of  justice* 
and  ncc'urly  all  the  relations  of  civil  and  dorae-sti< 
life.  With  them  almost  every  point  of  conilux^i 
was  connected,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  'witl 
their  religion.  Things  which  were  held  least  it 
esteem  by  other  nations,  bore  among  them    tli^ 
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anctkm  of  diTine  authority,  and  had  a  rery  dose 
aUianoe  with  the  more  serious  concerns  of  life, 
and  with  the  safcred  ceremonies.  On  these  acooimts 
it  happens,  in  the  first  place,  that  ahundance  of 
metaphota  occur  in  the  Hebrew  poetry  deduced 
from  sacted  subjects ;  and  further,  that  there  is  a 
necessity  for  the  most  diligent  observation,  lest 
that  Texy  connexion  with  the  afiairs  of  religion 
should  escape  us.  For  should  we  be  mistaken  in 
so  material  a  point — should  we  erroneously  ac- 
eonnt  as  common  or  profane,  what  is  in  its  nature 
^rioe ;  or  should  we  rank  among  the  mean  and 
th«  Tulgar,  aentiinente  and  images  which  are  aaoed 
and  sublime;  it  is  incredible  how  much  the 
strength  of  the  language,  and  the  force  and 
majesty  of  the  ideas,  will  be  destroyed.  Nothing 
in  nature,  indeed,  can  be  so  conduciye  to  the 
sablime,  as  those  conceptions  which  are  suggested 
bj  the  contemplation  of  the  greatest  of  all  Beings ; 
and  when  the  august  form  of  religion  presents 
itself  to  the  mental  eye, 

A  lerrent  pleasure,  and  an  awe  divine, 
the  soul,  and  lifts  it  to  its  God. 


It  follows,  therefore,  of  course,  that  the  dignity  of 
the  Hebrew  poetry  must,  in  some  measure,  be 
diminished  in  our  eyes ;  since  not  only  the  con- 
nexion of  the  imagery  with  sacred  things  must 
frequently  escape  our  obserration,  but  eyen  when 
it  is  most  apparent,  it  can  scarcely  strike  us  with 
that  hree  and  rivacity  with  which  it  must  haye 
penetrated  the  minds  of  the  Hebrews.   The  whole 
tralpm  of  the  Hebrew  rites  is  one  great  and  com- 
piiealed  allegory,  to  the  study  and  obsenrance  of 
which  all  possible  diligence  and  attention  were 
incesBntly  dedicated  by  those  who  were  employed 
in  the  sacred  offices.      On  this  occupation  and 
itndy,  therefore,  all  good  and  considerate  men 
were  intent ;  it  constituted  all  their  business,  all 
dieir  amusement ;  it  was  their  treasure  and  dieir 
hope ;  on  this  eyery  care  and  eyery  thought  was 
employed ;  and  the  utmost  sanctity  and  reyerence 
distinguished  eyery  part  of  their  conduct  which 
had  any  relation  to  it     Much  dignity  and  subli- 
mity must  also  haye  resulted  from  the  recollection 
whidk  these  allusions  produced,  of  the  splendour 
and  magnificence  of  the  sacred  rites  themselycs ; 
the  ibioe  of  whidi,  upon  the  minds  of  those  who 
'^  frequent  opportunities  of  obserying   them, 
sKut  haye  been  incredible.     Such  a  solemn  gran- 
^  attended   these   rites,   especially  afler  the 
^cOding  of  Solomon  8  temple,  that,  iJthough  we 
«^  possessed  of  yery  accurate  descriptions,  our 
iftaginations  are  still  utterly  unable  to  embody 
them.    Many  allusions,  therefore,  of  this  kind, 
^hich  the  Hebrew  poets  found  particularly  ener- 


getic, and  highly  popular  among  their  countrymen, 
may  possibly  appear  to  us  mean  and  contemptible; 
since  many  things  which  were  held  by  them  in 
the  highest  yeneration,  are  by  us  but  little  re- 
garded, or,  perhaps,  but  littie  understood. 

2.  A  reference  to  two  or  three  topics  will  of 
themselyes  suggest  a  yariety  of  examples,  suffi- 
dentiy  illustratiye  of  the  subject. — Much  of  the 
Jewish  law  is  employed  in  discriminating  between 
things  clean  and  unclean ;  in  remoying  or  making 
atonement  for  things  proscribed  or  polluted  ;  and 
under  these  ceremonies,  as  under  a  yeil  or  coyering, 
a  meaning  the  most  important  and  sacred  is  con- 
cealed, as  would  be  apparent  firom  the  nature  of 
them,  eyen  if  we  had  not,  besides,  other  clear  and 
explicit  authority  for  this  opinion.  Among  the 
rest  are  certain  diseases  and  infirmities  of  the 
body,  and  some  customs  eyidently  in  themselyes 
indifferent :  these,  on  a  cursory  yiew,  seem  light 
and  triyial ;  but  when  the  reasons  of  them  are 
properly  explored,  they  are  found  to  be  of  consi- 
derable importance.  We  are  not  to  wonder,  there- 
fore, if  the  sacred  poets  sometimes  liaye  recourse 
to  these  topics  for  imagery,  eyen  on  the  most 
momentous  occasions,  when  they  display  the 
general  deprarity  inherent  in  the  hxmian  mind 
(Isai.  Ixiy.  6),  or  exprobate  the  corrupt  manners 
of  their  own  people  (Lam.  i.  8,  9,  l??  "•  2),  or 
when  they  deplore  the  abject  state  of  tiie  yirgin, 
the  daughter  of  Zion,  polluted  and  exposed,  Isai. 
i.  5,  6,  16;  Ezek.  xxxy.  17-  If  we  consider 
these  metaphors  without  any  reference  to  the  re- 
ligion of  their  authors,  they  will  doubtless  appear 
in  some  degree  disgusting  and  inelegant ;  if  we 
refer  them  to  their  genuine  source,  to  the  peculiar 
rites  of  the  Hebrews,  they  will  be  found  wanting 
neither  in  force  nor  in  dignity.  Of  the  same 
nature,  or  at  least  analogous  to  them,  are  those 
ardent  expressions  of  grief  and  misery  which  are 
poured  forth  by  the  royal  prophet  (who,  indeed, 
in  many  of  those  diyine  compositions,  personates 
a  character  far  more  exalted  than  his  own) ;  espe- 
cially when  he  complains  that  he  is  wasted  and 
consumed  with  the  loathsomeness  of  disease,  and 
bowed  down  and  depressed  with  a  burden  of  sin, 
too  heayy  for  human  nature  to  sustain,  Ps.  xxxyiii. 
On  reading  these  passages,  some  who  were  but 
litUe  acquainted  with  the  genius  of  the  Hebrew 
poetry,  haye  pretended  to  inquire  into  the  nature 
of  the  disease  with  which  the  poet  was  afiected ; 
not  less  absurdly,  than  if  they  had  perplexed 
themselyes  to  discoyer  in  what  riyer  he  was 
plunged,  when  he  complains  that  *^the  deep 
waters  had  gone  oyer  his  soul." 

3.  But  as  there  are  many  passages  in  the  He- 
brew poets  which  may  seem  to  require  a  similar 
defence,  so  there  are,  in  all  probability,  many 
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which,  although  they  now  appear  to  ahoiind  in 
heauties  and  elegancies,  would  yet  be  thought 
much  more  sublime,  were  they  illustrated  from 
those  sacred  rites  to  which  they  allude,  and,  as 
excellent  pictures,  viewed  in  their  proper  light. 
To  this  purpose  many  instances  might  be  produced 
from  one  topic,  namely,  from  the  precious  and 
magnificent  ornaments  of  the  priest's  attire.  Such 
was  the  gracefulness,  such  the  magnificence,  of  the 
sacerdotal  vestments,  especially  those  of  the  high- 
priest;  so  adapted  were  they,  as  Moses  says,  to 
the  expression  of  glory  and  of  beauty,  that  to 
those  who  were  impressed  with  an  equal  opinion 
of  the  sanctity  of  the  wearer,  nothing  could  pos- 
sibly appear  more  venerable  and  sublime.  To 
these,  therefore,  we  find  frequent  allusions  in  the 
Hebrew  poets,  when  they  have  occasion  to  de- 
scribe extraordinary  beauty  or  comeliness,  or  to 
delineate  the  perfect  form  of  supremo  Majesty. 
The  elegant  Isaiah  (chap.  Ixi.  10)  has  a  most 
beautiful  idea  of  this  kind,  when  he  describes,  in 
his  own  peculiar  manner  (that  is,  most  magnifi- 
cently), the  exultation  and  glory  of  the  church, 
after  its  triumphal  restonition.  Pursuing  the 
allusion,  he  decorates  her  with  the  vestments  of 
salvation,  and  clothes  her  in  the  robe  of  righteous- 
ness, lie  afterwards  compares  the  church  to  a 
bridegroom  dressed  for  the  marriage,  to  which 
comparison  incredible  dignity  is  added  by  the 
word  jn3'  yekahen^  a  metaphor  plainly  taken  from 
the  apparel  of  the  priests,  the  force  of  which, 
therefore,  no  modem  language  can  express.  No 
imagery,  indeed,  which  the  Hebrew  writers  could 
employ,  was  equally  adapted  with  this  to  the 
display  of  the  infinite  majesty  of  God.  Jehovah 
is  therefore  introduced  by  the  Psalmist  as  "clothed 
Avith  glory  and  with  strength"  (xciii.  1) ;  he  is 
"  girded  with  power"  (Ps.  cxxxix.  15) ;  which 
are  the  very  terms  appropriated  to  the  describing 
of  the  dress  and  ornaments  of  the  priests. 

4.  But  with  referenoe  to  this  class  of  meta- 
phors, especially,  it  must  not  be  concealed,  that 
it  is  scarcely  or  not  at  all  possible,  for  any  trans- 
lation fiilly  to  represent  the  genuine  sense  of  the 
sacred  poets,  and  that  delicate  connexion  which, 
for  the  most  part,  exists  between  their  poetical 
imagery,  and  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  their 
nation.  This  connexion  frequently  depends  upon 
the  use  of  certain  terms,  upon  a  certain  associa- 
tion between  words  and  things  which  a  translation 
generally  perplexes,  and  very  frequently  destroys. 
This,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  preserved  in  the  most 
literal  and  accurate  version,  much  less  in  any 
poetical  translation,  or  rather  imitation,  though 
there  are  extant  some  not  unsuccessfnl  attempts 
of  this  kind.  To  relish  completely  all  the  excel- 
lencies of  the  Hebrew  literature,  the  fountains 


themselves  must  be  approaiched,  the  pcctdiar 
flavour  of  which  cannot  be  conveyed  by  aque- 
ducts, nor  indeed  by  any  exertion  of  modem  art. 
4.  The  poetic  images  which  the  Hebrev7 
writeiB  have  drawn  from  the  sacrbd  marroRr, 
difier  veij  materially  from  those  we  have  already 
noticed. 

1.  In  this  class  of  images  there  is  scarcely  any 
thing  that  is  difficult  or  obscure ;  few  of  the  pas- 
sages in  which  they  occur  will  seem  to  require 
explication  or  defence:  all  will  be  at  once  per- 
spicuous, splendid,  and  sublime.  Sacred  History 
illuminates  this  class  of  imageiy  with  its  proper 
light,  and  renders  it  scarcely  less  conspicuous  to 
us  than  to  the  Hebrews  themselves.  There  is, 
indeed,  this  difference,  that  to  the  Hebrews  the 
objects  of  these  allusions  were  all  national  and 
domestic ;  and  the  power  of  them,  in  moving  or 
delighting  the  mind,  was,  of  coone,  ptopoitiaDably 
greater;  nay,  frequently,  the  very  place,  the  scene 
of  action,  certain  traces  and  express  tokens  of  so 
many  miracles  lying  before  their  eyes,  must  hate 
increased  the  effect  To  us,  on  the  o^er  hand, 
however  we  may  hold  these  facts  in  veneration,  or 
however  great  and  striking  they  may  be  in  them- 
selves, the  distance  of  time  and  place  must  of 
necessity  render  them  less  interesting. 

2.  The  manner  in  which  these  metaphors  are 
formed  is  well  deserving  of  observation,  and  is, 
in  fact,  as  follows.  In  describing  or  embelli^ung 
illustrious  actions,  or  ftiture  events  of  a  miraculous 
nature,  the  Hebrew  poets  are  accustomed  to  intro- 
duce allusions  to  the  actions  of  former  times,  such 
as  possess  a  conspicuous  place  in  their  history; 
and  thus  they  illuminate  with  colours,  foreign 
indeed,  but  similar,  the  future  by  the  past,  the 
recent  by  the  antique,  facts  less  known  by  others 
more  generally  understood.  This  property  seems 
peculiar  to  the  poetry  of  the  Hebrews ;  at  least, 
it  is  but  seldom  to  be  met  with  in  that  of  other 
nations. 

3.  One  very  fruitful  topic,  in  fnmishing  to  the 
sacred  poets  tiiese  allusions,  is  the  chaos  and  the 
creation,  which  compose  the  first  pages  of  the 
sacred  history.  These  are  constantly  alluded  to, 
as  expressive  of  any  remarkable  change,  whether 
prosperous  or  adverse,  in  the  public  afiairs;  of 
the  overthrow  or  restoration  of  kingdoms  and 
nations;  and  are  consequently  vexy  common  in 
the  prophetic  poetry,  particularly  when  any  un- 
usual degree  of  boldness  is  attempted.  If  the 
subject  be  the  destruction  of  the  Jewish  empire 
by  the  Chaldeans,  or  a  strong  dennnciataon  of 
ruin  against  the  enemies  of  Israel,  it  is  depicted 
in  exactly  the  same  colours  as  if  universal  nature 
were  about  to  relapse  into  tlie  primeval  chaos. 
Thus  Jeremiah,  in  that  sublime,  and  indeed  more 
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tliao  poetical  Tkioii,  in  which  is  represented  iie 
ifflpen&ig  desolation  of  Judea : — 

1  beheld  the  earth,  and  lo !  disorder  and  confusioD ; 

The  keaTens  abo,  and  there  was  no  light. 

I  beheld  the  mountains,  and  lo  I  thej  tremhled ; 

And  all  the  hiUs  shook. 

I  beheld,  and  lo !  there  was  not  a  man ; 

And  lU  the  fowls  of  the  heavens  were  fled. 

I  befadd,  and  lo !  the  fruitful  field  (was  become)  the 

desert ; 
And  all  its  cities  were  thrown  down. 
Before  the  presence  of  Jehovah, 
Before  the  fierce  heat  of  his  anger. 

Jer.  iv.  23—26. 

And  on  a  similar  subject,  Isaiah  expresses  himself 
irith  wonderful  force  and  sublimity, — 

And  he  shall  stretch  over  her  the  line  of  devastation. 
And  the  plummet  of  emptiness.        Isa.  xxxiv.  11. 

Eadi  of  the  prophets  not  only  had  in  his  mind  the 
Mosaic  chaos,  but  actually  used  the  words  of  the 
diiioe  historian.  The  same  subjects  are  amplified 
fod  embellished,  with  sereral  adjuncts,  in  the  fol- 
lowing 


The  sun  and  the  moon  are  darkened. 
And  the  stars  withdraw  their  shining. 
Jehovah  also  wiU  thunder  from  Sion, 
And  from  Jemsalem  wiU  he  utter  his  voice ; 
And  the  heavens  and  the  earth  shall  shake. 

Jod  iiL  15, 16. 

Aad  all  the  host  of  heaven  shall  waste  away: 
And  the  heavens  shall  be  rolled  up  like  a  scroll ; 
And  all  thdr  host  shall  wither; 
As  the  withered  leaf  falleth  from  the  vine. 
And  as  the  blighted  fig  from  the  fig-tree. 

Ita.  xxxiv.  4. 

On  the  contrary,  when  he  ibietels  the  restoration 
of  the  Inaetites : — 

For  I  am  Jehovah  thy  God ; 

He  who  stiOeth  at  once  the  sea, 

IVngli  the  waves  thereof  roar; 

Jehorah,  Ood  of  Hosts,  is  his  name, 

I  have  pot  my  words  in  thy  mouth ; 

And  with  the  shadow  of  my  hand  have  I  covered 

thee: 
To  stretch  out  the  heavens,  and  to  lay  the  foundation 

of  the  earth ; 
And  to  say  unto  Zion,  Thou  art  my  people. 

/m.  11. 15, 16. 

Thus,  therefore,  shall  Jehovah  console  Zion ; 
He  shall  console  her  desolations : 
And  he  shall  make  her  wilderness  like  Eden ; 
^  her  desert  like  the  garden  of  Jehovah : 
iov  and  ghidneBS  shall  be  found  in  her ; 
^^lu^sgiving  imd  the  voice  of  melody. 

Ch.  U.  3. 

tn  the  farmer  of  these  two  last-quoted  examples, 
^  nidTeml  deluge  is  exactly  df^lineated,  and  on 
Boalar  subjects   the    same    imagery    generally 


occurs.  Thus,  as  the  devastation  of  tlie  Holy 
Land  is  frequently  represented  by  the  restoration 
of  ancient  chaos,  so  the  same  event  is  sometimes 
expressed  in  metaphors  suggested  by  the  universal 
deluge : — 

Behold,  Jehovah  emptieth  the  land  (md  maketh  it 

waste; 
He  even  tumeth  it  upside  down,  and  scattereth 

abroad  the  inhabitants. 
For  the  flood-gates  from  on  high  are  opened ; 
And  the  foundations  of  the  earth  tremble. 
The  land  is  grievously  shaken ; 
The  land  is  utterly  shattered  to  pieces. 
The  land  is  violently  moved  out  of  her  place ; 
The  land  reeleth  to  and  fro  like  a  drunkard ; 
And  moveth  this  way  and  that,  like  a  lodge  for  a 

night.  Isa.  xxiv.  1, 18 — 20. 

These  are  great  ideas;  indeed  the  human  mind 
cannot  easUy  conceive  any  thing  greater  or  more 
sublime. 

4.  The  emigration  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt, 
as  it  affords  materials  for  many  magnificent  de- 
scriptions, is  commonly  applied  in  a  metaphorical 
manner  to  many  events  which  bear  no  unapt 
resemblance  to  it.  Does  God  promise  to  his 
people  liberty,  assistance,  security,  and  favour? 
The  exodus  occurs  spontaneously  to  the  mind  of 
the  poet :  the  dividing  of  the  sea,  the  destruction 
of  tlie  enemy,  the  desert  which  was  safely  tra- 
versed, and  the  torrents  bursting  forth  from  the 
rocks,  are  so  many  splendid  objects  that  force 
themselves  on  his  imagination.-— 

Thus  saith  Jehovah : 

Who  made  a  way  in  the  sea. 

And  a  path  in  the  mighty  waters ; 

Who  brought  forth  the  rider  and  the  horse,  the  army 

and  the  warrior : 
Together  they  lay  down,  they  rose  no  more ; 
They  were  extinguished,  they  were  quenched  like 

tow: 
Remember  not  the  former  things ; 
And  the  things  of  ancient  times  regard  not : 
Behold,  I  make  a  new  thing ; 
Even  now  shall  it  spring  forth;  will  ye  not  regard  it? 
Yea,  I  will  make  in  the  wilderness  a  way ; 
In  the  desert,  streams  of  water. 

Isa,  xliii.  16 — 19. 

5.  Of  the  same  kind  is  the  last  of  these  topics 
which  shall  be  instanced,  the  descent  of  Jehovah 
at  the  delivery  of  the  Law.  When  the  Almighty 
is  described  as  coming  to  execute  judgment,  to 
deliver  the  pious,  and  to  destroy  his  enemi^  ac 
in  any  manner  exerting  his  divine  power  upon 
earth,  the  description  is  embellished  from  that 
tremendous  scene  which  was  exhibited  upon 
Mount  Sinai;  there  is  no  imagery  more  frequentiy 
recurred  to  than  this,  and  there  is  none  bm^o 
sublime. 
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For,  behold,  Jehovah  will  go  forth  from  his  place  ; 
And  he  will  come  down,  and  will  tread  on  the  high 

places  of  the  earth. 
And  the  mountains  shall  be  molten  under  him ; 
And  the  valleys  shall  cleave  asunder ; 
As  wax  before  the  fire, 
As  waters  poured  down  a  steep  place. 

Mic,  L  3,  4. 

The  earth  shook  and  was  alarmed. 

And  the  foundations  of  the  hiUs  rocked  with  terror  ; 

For  the  wrath  of  Jehovah  was  hot  against  them. 

Before  his  face  a  smoke  ascended. 

And  a  flame  consumed  before  his  presence ; 

Burning  fires  were  kindled  by  it 

He  bowed  the  heavens  and  came  down. 

And  clouds  of  darkness  were  beneath  his  feet. 

He  rode  upon  the  pinions  of  the  cherubim, 

And  flew  on  the  wings  of  the  wind. 

He  concealed  himself  in  a  veil  of  darkness ; 

A  pavilion  encompassed  him 

Of  black  water,  and  thick  clouds  of  ether. 

Ps,  xviii.  7 — 11. 

III.  These  examples,  thougb  literally  translated, 
and  destitute  of  the  harmony  of  verse,  will  suffi- 
ciently demonstrate  the  force,  the  grandeur,  and 
the  sublimity  of  those  images,  wbich,  when 
applied  to  other  events,  suggest  ideas  still  greater 
than  when  described  as  plain  facts  by  the  pen  of 
the  historian,  in  however  magnificent  terms :  for, 
to  the  greatness  and  sublimity  of  the  images  that 
are  alluded  to,  is  added  the  pleasure  and  admiration 
which  result  firom  the  comparison  between  them 
and  the  objects  they  are  brought  to  iUustrate. 

IV.  It  is  evident,  however,  as  well  from  the 
examples  that  have  been  adduced,  as  from  the 
nature  of  the  thing  itself,  that  this  species  of 
metaphor  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  prophetic 
poetry.  For  some  degree  of  obscurity  is  the 
necessary  attendant  upon  prophecy;  not  that, 
indeed,  which  confuses  the  diction  and  darkens 
the  style,  but  that  which  results  from  the  neces- 
sity of  repressing  a  part  of  the  future,  and  from 
the  impropriety  of  making  a  complete  revelation 
of  eveiy  circumstance  connected  with  the  predic- 
tion. The  event  itself,  therefore,  is  often  clearly 
indicated,  but  the  manner  and  the  circumstances 
are  generally  involved  in  obscurity.  To  this  pur- 
pose, imagery,  such  as  we  hare  specified,  is  excel- 
lently adapted;  for  it  enables  the  prophet  more 
forcibly  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  his  auditors, 
those  parts  of  his  subject  which  admit  of  amplifi- 
cation; the  force,  the  splendour,  the  magnitude, 
of  every  incident;  and  at  the  same  time  more 
completely  to  conceal,  what  are  proper  to  be  con- 
cealed, the  order,  the  mode,  and  the  minuter  cir- 
cumstances attending  the  event.  It  is  also  no 
less  apparent,  that  in  this  respect,  the  sacred 
poetry  bears  little  or  no  analogy  to  that  of  other 
nations;  since  neither  history  nor  fable  afforded 


to  the  profane  vnriters  a  suflldent  store  of  this 
kind  of  imagery,  nor  did  their  subjects  in  gene- 
ral require  that  use  or  application  of  it 

SECTION  XL 

THE  INTERPRETATION  OF  SYMBOLICAL  LANGUAGE. 

Tlie  Nalure  of  Symbolical  linogaage— EnroDeoas  Notioiis  to- 
tertained  upon  this  Topic— Origin  and  Progressive  Improve- 
ment  of  Writing— Picture  Writing— Symbols— Language  of 
Signs — Rules  ibr  the  Interpretation  and  Applicatiao  of 
Symbols. 

Hayino  treated  of  the  Yarious  means  by  which 
an  interpreter  of  the  Bible  must  seek  to  ascertain 
the  signification  of  words,  and  thence  the  sense 
of  the  text;  it  remains  to  notice,  as  distinct 
branches  oi  interpretation,  those  which  relate  to 
symbols  and  types.  This  section  will  be  confined 
to  the  interpretation  of  symbols;  types  will  fonn 
the  subject  of  another  section. 

I.  The  loose  and  imperfect  notions  entertained 
upon  the  subject  of  symbolic  language,  hare  in- 
duced a  Yeiy  general  conYiction,  that  it  is  neces- 
sarily  of  a  Yague  and  indeterminate  character ;  un- 
certain in  its  meaning,  and  subject  to  no  defined 
principles  of  interpretation.  That  such  an  opinion 
is  erroneous,  is  demonstrable  firom  the  &ct,  that  it 
is  a  species  of  language  employed  to  a  Yery  con- 
siderable extent  in  the  sacred  writings.  For,  surely, 
it  would  be  to  impeach  the  diYine  wisdom,  to 
suppose  that  Grod  has  adopted,  as  a  medium  of 
conmiunicating  important  truths,  that  which  is 
extremely  liable,  from  its  arbitrary  and  therefore 
Yariable  character,  to  become  unintelligible,  or 
to  present  no  certain  meaning,  after  a  Yery  short 
lapse  of  time.  Such  is  not  the  nature  of  symbolic 
language;  for,  as  Bishop  Hurd  has  remarked,  it  is 
reducible  to  rule,  and  is  constructed  on  such  prin- 
ciples as  make  it  the  subject  of  just  criticism  and 
rational  interpretation.* 

II.  But  in  order  to  form  a  just  conception  of 
the  principles  on  which  this  kind  of  language  is 
constructed,  it  will  be  necessary  to  glance  at  the 
probable  origin  of  writing,  and  then  to  trace  the 
steps  by  which  it  has  been  brought  to  its  present 
state  of  perfection. 

1.  With  this  Yiew,  let  us  cany  ourselves  back 
in  imagination  to  the  infant  state  of  the  world, 
before  the  use  of  letters  was  known,  and  when 
the  only  established  mode  of  conmiunication 
between  man  and  man  was  that  of  Yocal  language. 
In  such  a  state  of  society,  how  may  we  rationally 
suppose  that  one  person  would  proceed  to  infonn 
another  of  any  circumstance  connected  with  a  par- 


*  [ntnidaction  to  Discourses  on  fhe  Stndy  of  Prophecy,  Vol. 
L,  p.  90. 
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ticular  object  The  reply  is  obvious.  If  the 
object  were  in  sight,  he  would  direct  attention 
towards  it,  and  point  out  the  pardculars  upon 
which  he  desired  to  conununicate  information ; 
if  the  object  were  not  in  sight,  nor  readily  acces- 
sible^ he  would  sketch  a  rude  drawing  of  it,  and 
fiobsdtate  that  for  the  object  itself.  In  this 
manner,  the  idea  of  a  man,  a  horse,  a  house,  or  a 
tree,  might,  as  single  objects,  be  as  distinctly 
aRmnimicated  as  by  alphabetic  characters ;  while 
two  or  more  houses  might  be  made  significatiye 
of  a  town,  and  two  or  more  trees  of  a  wood.  By 
thus  c(Xitinning  to  copy,  in  successive  series,  such 
things  or  objects  of  conmion  notoriety  as  the  train 
of  ideas  might  call  for,  a  kind  of  connected  nar- 
latiye  of  passing  events  might  be  drawn  up,  which, 
thoogh  not  calculated  for  minute  accuracy,  could 
he  generally  understood  and  interpreted. 

2.  Such  would  be  the  first  attempts  of  men  to 
commmiicate  their  ideas  by  written  language ;  but 
it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  scope  of  such  a 
^edes  of  language  must  be  extremely  limited, 
and  would  totelly  £aal  in  delineating  the  internal 
<pialities  of  objects,  of  pure  mental  conceptions, 
«  of  abstract  ideas.  These,  however,  were  re- 
(jinied  to  be  conveyed  by  writing ;  and  the  common 
consent  of  mankind,  in  ascribing  peculiar  internal 
<[QaIities  and  virtues  to  external  forms,  and  asso- 
ciating the  abstract  idea  vrith  the  various  instni- 
Bunts  by  which  certain  effects  were  produced, 
soon  enabled  them  to  lay  hold  of  such  forms  and 
objects,  to  express  the  qualities  and  virtues  them- 
ttlres.* 

3.  Thus,  an  eye  might  be  made  to  signify  rvatch- 
ff^nm  or  care;  an  arm,  power  or  might;  an  arrow, 
a  calamity  fxt  judgment;  a  chain,  bondage  or  ctfflio- 
^;  a  BOW,  etrength  or  mdory;  a  shield,  defence. 
In  the  same   way,    any    thing    possessing   cer- 
tain qualities  might  be  employed  as  a  substitute 
for  some  other  object  to  which  one  or  more  of 
the  qoalities  proper  to  that  object  were  ascribed. 
For  instance,  a  fox  might  be  employed  to  repre- 
sent a  cunning  man ;  a  lamb,  a  m^iek  ot  gentle  one ; 
^  uox,  a  ttrong  and  powerful  one ;   a  tiger  or 
isopiRD,  a  feroeioue  one ;  or  a  bear,  a  fietce  and 
<>ni^  one.     If  it  were  wished  to  represent  a  man 
^0  was  both  pomerful  andferocioWy  a  compound 
?iDhol  of  the  lion  and  the  leopard  would  be 
^^«xted  to ;  and  to  represent  one  who  was  cunning 
'<Bii  taeage^  the  fox  and  the  hear  would  be  united 
•a  one  symbol.      Or  each  of  these  objects  might 
^i^me  a  representative  of  the  abstract  qualities 
^emsdves ;  as  of  cunning^  meekneu^  etrengik,fero- 

*  See  WulMrtoD*!  Divine  LegatioD,  Vol.  II.,  b.  iv.,  tect  A, 
$K2;Mackii%bt'fyinthEfl«iy  ontbe  luterpretation  of  Scrip. 
^  Wnapr;  Blair's  Lectnres,  Icct.  vii. ;  and  Good's  Book 
''^atwejteresiii.  Ii-ct  10. 


ekg^  and  so  on ;  the  manner  in  which  the  symbol 
was  introduced,  rendering  the  idea  perfectly  intel- 
ligible to  the  persons  whom  the  language  was  em- 
ployed to  address.  And  what  thus  appears  to  be. 
reasonable  in  theory,  is  found  to  have  been  actual 
in  fact,  among  nearly  all  the  nations  with  which 
we  have  become  acquainted.  Even  after  lan- 
guages became  more  copious,  and  could  furnish 
many  terms  proper  for  expressing  abstract  ideas 
and  internal  qualities,  the  old  method  continued,  < 
and  wacr  blended  with  oral  language,  and  with 
literal  writing. 

4.  Strange  as  this  method  of  imparting  know- 
ledge may  appear  to  the  modems,  it  was  brought 
to  such  perfection  as  to  possess  powers  of  expres- 
sion far  beyond  what  can  now  be  easily  conceived. 
This  is  plain,  as  Dr.  Tilloch  has  remarked,  from 
the  number  of  synonymous  symbols  that  are 
known  to  have  been  employed  in  it ;  nor  is  it  dif- 
ficult, in  some  instances,  as  he  further  suggests,  to 
see  in  what  manner  they  were  derived.  Every 
department  of  nature  furnished  objects  that  were 
fitted,  in  some  v^y,  for  th6  purpose  :  hence,  to 
express  a  king,  they  were  not  confined  to  the  brute 
creation :  whatever  was  the  chief  of  its  kind  be- 
came, or  by  common  consent  might  have  become, 
a  legitimate  symbol  of  a  monarch ;  as  the  eagle^ 
which  was  so  employed,  because  conceived  to 
possess  the  first  rank  among  the  feathered  tribes. 
Again,  as  a  king^s  power  to  subdue  his  enemies 
depends  on  the  strength  of  his  kingdom,  and  as 
animals  vrith  horns  are,  eeterie  paribus^  strongei 
than  those  which  have  none,  home  are  put  for 
kingdoms ;  and  kings  having  the  direction  of  the 
national  force,  the  same  symbol  is,  by  metonymy, 
put  for  kings.  In  like  manner,  the  firmament, 
to  use  the  ancient  term,  being  elevated  above  the 
earth,  and  esteemed  more  splendid  and  glorious 
than  terrestrial  objects,  was  employed  to  symbolize 
the  most  elevated  ranks  among  men;  and  as, 
among  the  planets,  the  sun  possesses  incomparably 
the  highest  lustre,  it  became  the  symbol  of  9u- 
premspomer^  while  the  ttars  were  made  the  sym- 
bols of  those  possessing  authorUg  euhordinate  to 
the  supreme.f 

III.   The  oldest  writings  which  the  corroding 
tooth  of  time  has  suffered  to  reach  us,  and  parti 
cularly  the  prophetic  books  of  Scripture,  abound 
in  symbolical  language. 

1.  The  reason  for  this  use  of  symbols  may  not 
at  first  appear,  because  it  cannot  be  supposed  that 
the  paucity  of  the  Hebrew  language,  at  the  time 
these  writings  were  published,  was  such  as  ren- 
dered a  resort  to  the  language  of  symbols  neces- 
sary ;  and  the  usual  reason  assigned,  namely  that 


f  Tilloch  on  the  Apocalypse,  Dissert.  3,  ^  9. 
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it  was  to  render  the  prophecies  dark  and  obscure, 
is  very  unsatisfactory.  This  could  have  been 
effected  without  the  adoption  of  symbols,  eyen 
supposing  such  signs  to  be  necessarily  obscure, 
which  they  are  not :  besides  which,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, that  the  symbols  employed  are  sometimes 
immediately  and  fully  explained;  as  in  Daniel's 
vision  of  the  ram  and  he-goat,  &c. 

2   The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  the  peculiar 
character  of  symbolic  language  afforded  to  those 
who  employed  it,  the  means  of  communicating 
just  so  much  information  as  they  were  desirous  to 
give,  respecting  any  object  of  which  they  were 
treating ;    and    the    information    conmiunicated 
through  such  a  medium  became  universally  and 
permanently  intelligible.    Thus,  if  a  collection  of 
waters  was  the  symbol  of  a  concourse  of  people, 
and  it  were  desired  to  express  some  commotion, 
generally,  without  specifying  the  particular  king- 
dom or  nation  in  which  it  was  to  occur,  this  might 
be  done  by  depicting  the  sea  as  in  ^  state  of  tur- 
bulent agitation.    But  if  the  design  were  to  mark 
out  the  country  where  such  a  tumult  was  to  take 
place,  that  could  also  be  effected,  by  selecting  as 
the  symbol  that  river  or  sea  by  which  the  countiy 
was  characterized ;  as  the  Nile  in  Egypt,  the  Jor- 
dan in  Palestine,  or  the   Euphrates  in  Turkey. 
In  either  case  the  symbol  would  be  perfectly  in- 
telligible, to  the  full  extent  designed  by  the  person 
who  employed  it 

3.  But  there  is  another  thing  relative  to  the 
employment  of  symbols  in  prophetic  Scripture, 
which  may  not  be  passed  over  without  notice ;  we 
mean  what  may  not  improperly  be  designated 
their  chronology.     In  verbal  description  there  is 
no   difficulty  in  properly  adjusting  the  several 
occurrences  which  pass  under  review,  and  assigning 
to  each  one  of  them  its  respective  order  in  the 
series,  and  its  particular  epoch  in  the  general  his- 
tory.    So,  also,  if  it  be  desired  to  trace  and  deli- 
neate the  effects  of  any  particular  principle  or 
transaction  on  different  states  of  society,  or  com- 
munities of  persons,  a  speaker  or  writer  may  do 
so  with  the  greatest  &cility,  passing  from  one 
state  to  the  other  in  regular  succession,  and  with- 
out the  remotest  probability  of  misleading  his 
hearers  or  readers.   Thus  we  have  historical  works 
extant  in  which  the  authors  have,  in  successive 
chapters  or  sections,  narrated  the  history  of  the 
community  to  which  their  writings  appertained, 
in  its  social,  its  civil,  and  its  political  state ;  each 
of  which  topics  has  been  again  divided  into  sepa- 
rate branches:    then  has  foUowed  a  review  of 
ecclesiastical    matters,    synchronizing    with    the 
events  embraced  in  the  former  sections  of  the 
work;  which  review  has,  perhaps,  been  divided 
into  the  internal  and  external  afiairs  of  the  church, 


and  each  of  these  again  into  several  other  distinct 
heads  of  inquiry.     From  such  a  distribution  and 
arrangement  of  the  several  parts  of  a  work,  no 
inconvenience  will  arise,  if  the  author  but  dis- 
tinctly mark  the  limits  of  each,  and  properly  ad- 
just the  whole  in  the  general  history.    The  reader 
of  such  a  work  will  very  naturally  pass  from  the 
one  to  the  other,  carrying  back  his  mind  to  the 
common  epoch,  at  the  begiiming  of  each  of  the 
respective  divisions.      It  is  not  so,  however,  in 
symbolical    or    pictorial    representations.      If  a 
writer  employing  these  be  desirous  to  place  before 
the  mind  of  his  reader  the  leading  occurrences  in 
a  state,  throughout  the  entire  period  of  its  his- 
tory, he  will  be  compelled,  by  the  principles  of 
the  science,  sometimes  to  represent  digUmt  events 
as  existing  at  the  Mome  period  of  time^  as  in  Daniels 
vision  of  the  great  image,  and  that  of  the  four 
beasts ;  and  at  other  times,  to  employ  a  suceemve 
series  of  symbols  to  denote  occurrences  that  are 
strictly  synchronical^  as  in  the  book  of  Revelation. 
And  however  skilful  and  cautious  he  may  be,  it 
will  be  found  impracticable  to  mark  the  boun- 
daries of  time,  and  the  transition  from  one  event 
to  another,  with  as  much  strength  and  clearness 
as  is  done  in  verbal    description   or  narration. 
Hence  it  is  that  expositors  differ  so  materially  in 
their  views  of  the  structure  of  the  Apocalyptic 
visions.    Those  persons  who  have  paid  but  little 
attention  to  the  principles  upon  which  symbolic 
language  is  constructed,  and   are   but  partially 
acquainted  with  the  rules  by  which  these  pictorial 
representations  are  conducted,  fall  into  lie  error 
of  conceiving  that  the  parts  of  eacli  aeries  of 
symbob  should  be  considered  as  following  each 
other  in  chronological  order,  each  individual  part 
having  its  oonunencement  when  the  erents  of  the 
part  immediately  preceding  have  had  their  accom- 
plishment; and  each  whole  series,  in  Hke  manner, 
having  its  conmiencement  only  afber  the  particu- 
lars of  the  preceding  series  have  been  consum- 
mated.     The    absurdities  which  have    resulted 
from  this  mode  of  interpretation,  have  been  ren- 
dered sufficiently  apparent  in  some  treatises  on 
prophetic  Scripture.    To  avoid  this  evil,  particular 
attention  must  be  paid  to  the  nature  of  the  sym. 
bols  adopted,  the  links  by  which  they  are  con- 
nected t^ether,  the  scenes  and  agents  csmployed, 
and  the  homogeneity  of  the  respective  &cts  when 
grouped  as  a  whole. 

IV.  Upon  the  nature  of  symbolic  language,  par- 
ticularly with  reference  to  its  intelligibility  and 
permanency,  we  cannot  do  better  than  adopt  the 
remarks  of  Dr.  Johnson,  of  Holywood,  the  design 
of  which  is  to  show  the  propriety  with  whidi  this 
species  of  writing  is  employed  in  prophetic  Scrip- 
ture.    ^'Alphabetical  characters  and  words,"  he 
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obserreSy  ^^are  not  natural,  but  only  arbitrary 
signs,  and  therefore  may  and  do  change  with  the 
changes  of  time  and  of  men.  But  hieroglyphics 
and  symbols  are  either  pictures  of  things  actually 
exisdn^  or  of  ideas  which  these  things  naturally 
exdtc;  and  therefore  not  arbitrary,  but  natural 
signs,  fixed  and  perman^it  as  the  things  them- 
selves. For  the  same  reasons,  the  symbolical  is 
an  uniyersal  language.  Every  alphabetical  lan- 
guage is  local  and  changeable ;  for  instance,  the 
Greek,  the  Latin,  the  Italian,  the  Spanish,  the 
French,  the  English  languages,  were  or  are,  each 
the  language  of  a  particular  district  or  territoiy, 
and  are  altogether  unintelligible  to  the  illiterate 
inhabitants  of  any  other  dbtrict ;  and  they  have 
all  undergone  such  changes,  that  the  language  of 
one  peiiod  is  scarcely  intelligible  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  same  country  in  another  period  of 
time.  Since,  then,  the  prophecies  are  intended 
for  ail  countries  and  ages,  the  ^rmbolical  language, 
being  unirersal  and  unchangeable,  must  for  such 
a  purpose  be  the  best  adapted."  * 

Y.  These  remarks  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  fully 
di^KMe  of  the  charge  of  ragueness  and  unintelli- 
gibihty  which  has  been  preferred  against  symbolic 
kz^ua^e.  But  there  is  another  consideration  in 
£iToor  of  its  nae  in  the  Bible,  that  ought  not  to  be 
orerlooked  ;  namely,  its  prevalency  in  the  East,  at 
all  timeSy  but  especially  at  the  time  when  the 
Hthtew  prophecies  were  promulgated.  The  very 
gmus  of  the  Oriental  languages,  indeed.  Is  to 
represent  abstract  ideas  by  sensible  images ;  and  in 
Bothing,  perhaps,  was  this  so  fully  developed  as  in 
the  religious  systems  of  the  East  ''  What,  then, 
was  BK»e  natural,"  asks  Bishop  Hurd,  '^  than  that 
a  style  of  expression  which  was  employed  in  the 
the<^qgy  of  the  eaatem  world,  in  its  poetry,  its 
philosophy,  and  all  the  sublimer  forms  of  com- 
po6iti<HK ;  what  wonder  that  this  customary,  this 
anthorized,  this  admired  strain  of  language,  should 
be  that  in  which  the  sacred  writers  conveyed  their 
and  most  impwtant  revelations  to  man- 

r+ 

TL  It  14  not  to  be  inferred,  however,  from  any 


on  fhe  BevdatioD,  Introd.  p.  5.  We  have  a 
of  tiie  raperioritf  of  symbolical  over  alpha- 
beCkaT^mti]^  far  the  purpose  of  amverml  iDstmctioo,  in  the 
Chbeae  fangoage,  which  b  the  accurate  medinm  of  thonght 
ftKR^bout  the  BBtioiia  of  that  vast  empire,  entirely  independent 
rflfae  wiebea  of  speech  exiatbg  among  tliem.  Tlioa,  Dr. 
linijuiiH  ^  dated,  that  tbe  European  geometry  and  aafronomy 
tf  the  fifteenth  century,  with  tbe  logarithmic  tables  of  Napier, 
!m^  tramrlated  into  the  Chinese  kinguage,  are  by  that  one 
taHdafian,  inslnd  6t fifteen,  which  wodd  otherwise  be  re- 
^■red,  midefvd  legible  to  300,000,000  of  human  beings !  See 
Cfilica  BiUica,  toI.  ir.  p«  133. 

-{-  DiscoarKs  on  Prophecy,  vol.  ii.  p.  87. 


thing  that  has  been  said  on  the  nature  of  symbols, 
that  every  person  is  competent  to  their  interpreta- 
tion. The  discordant  sentiments  maintained  by 
writers  on  prophecy  would,  in  itself,  re^te  such  a 
notion,  though  they  will  by  no  means  prove,  as 
sdkne  have  alleged,  that  symbolic  language  is  in- 
capable of  expressing  any  thing  wiA  precision. 
In  this,  as  in  verbal  language,  there  are  numerous 
shades  and  modifications  of  meaning,  resulting 
from  the  varied  associations  of  the  symbols ;  and 
therefore  the  principles  upon  which  Such  arrange- 
ments and  associations  are  made,  req\ure  to  be 
investigated,  and  familiarized  to  the  mind. 

1.  '^In  such  an  investigation,"  as  Dr.  Tilloch  has 
judiciously  remarked,  ^^  it  should  not,  for  a  moment 
be  forgotten,  that  each  symbol  has  a  precise  and 
determinate  meaning ;  and  that,  until  this  be 
ascertained,  with  respect  to  any  one  specified,  it 
will  be  absolutely  impossible  to  settle  its  peculiar 
signification,  in  combinations  which  necessarily 
affect  the  features,  though  not  the  radical  sense,  of 
the  symbol.  But  an  example  -will  render  this 
much  plainer. 

2.  '^  The  sun  was,  among  the  ancients,  a  legiti- 
mate symbol  of  supreme  paroer;  and  the  stars,  of 
iubordinate  authorUy.  A  careless  reasoner  will  be 
apt  instantly  to  conclude,  that  when  the  sim  is 
put  for  the  supreme  ruler^  the  moon  must  sym- 
bolize the  gtieen  ;  and  he  will  not  fail  to  recollect, 
in  support  of  his  opinion,  that  in  Joseph's  dream 
the  sun  symbolized  the  father,  the  moon  the 
mother,  and  the  stars  the  sons.     In  the  case  of  a 

familyy  these  symbols  could  with  no  kind  of  pro- 
priety be  taken  in  any  other  sense ;  but  it  is  quite 
otherwise  in  respect  to  a  kingdom  or  empire ;  and 
it  is  so  from  that  necessity  which  determines  the 
fitness  of  things.  The  hieroglyphic  of  the  lumi- 
naries embraces  a  totality,  which  must  not  he 
violated  in  any  case  to  which  it  may  be  applied ; 
the  moon,  therefore,  cannot  signify  the  wife  of  the 
severe^,  or  it  would  follow  that  a  kingdom  can- 
not exist  without  a  queen  as  well  as  a  king.  In 
fact,  the  sun  does  not  symbolize  the  sovereignty 
as  a  maUy  or  as  any  thing  but  ihs  wprems  power  ; 
whether  vested  in  a  male,  in  a  female,  or  in  a 
pliurality  of  persons.  A  queen  then,  if  supreme, 
may  be  symbolized  by  the  sun ;  but  in  this  case, 
what  would  become  of  the  moon  ?  If  we  con- 
sider the  compound  symbol,  and  then  the  parts 
of  the  complex  machine  to  which  it  is  applied,  all 
will  be  plain."  J 

3.  It  is  very  remarkable,  however,  that  the 
writer  who  made  this  observation,  so  just  in  itself, 
and  of  such  great  importance  in  the  interpretation 


X  Tilloch  on  the  Apocalypse,  Disaert.  3,  sect.  2. 
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of  symbolic  language,  should  so  fiur  hare  fiulsd  in 
its  application,  as  to  interpret  the  moon  of  the 
subjects  of  a  state ;  an  interpretation  which  yio- 
lates  the  homogeneity  of  the  oompound  symbol, 
and  destroys  the  principle  of  analogy  on  which 
every  thing  in  this  species  of  language  depend. 
Each  of  the  symbols  supposed  is  itself  a  ruling 
power ^  and  cannot,  therefore,  represent  ih&  people^ 
who  are  the  ruled^  and  who  are  to  be  sought  on 
the  earthy  or  in  the  lower  ranks,  and  not  in  the 
heavensy  or  the  exalted  ones.  In  this,  almost  all 
commentators  of  eminence  agree ;  and  Achmet, 
an  Arabian  writer,  in  his  Oneirocritica,  which 
relates  to  an  art  founded  on  symbolic  principles, 
says,  as  translated  by  Dr.  Lancaster,  that  according 
to  the  Indians,  Persians,  and  Egyptians,  the  sun  is 
in  variably  interpreted  of  the  king  or  supreme  panter; 
the  moauy  of  him  who  is  next  in  power ;  and  the 
starsy  of  men  of  nobility  and  opulence,  and  those 
who  in  evciy  place  live  nearest  to  the  king. 

4.  Ai(  an  example  of  the  apparent  change 
which  a  symbol  receives  in  its  meaning,  from  a 
change  of  circumstances.  Dr.  Tilloch  exhibits  the 
following  one,  also  drawn  from  the  heavens.  Stars 
sometimes  symbolize,  not  inferior  magistrates,  but 
kings,  which  seems  contradictory  to  what  we  have 
said.  But  the  change  is  only  in  appearance,  and 
the  principles  on  which  the  language  is  founded 
are  by  no  means  violated,  as  will  be  evident  from 
the  following  remark.  Wherever  stars  are  used 
to  symbolize  kingsy  it  will  be  found  that  more 
than  one  king  is  spoken  of,  or  that  the  Ruler  of 
the  universe  is  alluded  to  in  the  context ;  if  the 
former,  as  there  is  but  one  son  in  our  system, 
he  is  necessarily  excluded  where  a  plurality  of 
kings  is  the  subject,  and,  therefore,  other  luminar 
ries  are  substituted ;  if  the  l^tcr,  the  sun  sym- 
bolizing the  King  (/kings^  the  powers  ordained  by 
him  are  represented  by  stars.  The  principle,  there- 
fore, is  precisely  the  same,  and  could  not  have 
been  preserved  by  any  ot&er  method. 

VII.  From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  evi- 
dent that  there  is  the  greatest  necessity  for  dis- 
tinguishing between  metaphors  and  symbols.  ^  In 
hieroglyphical  language,"  remarks  the  writer  whom 
we  have  just  quoted,  "  it  is  not  left  to  fency, 
or  to  sagacity,  to  attach  to  a  symbol  any  sig- 
nification which  the  reader  may  imagine  would 
have  been  more  appropriate  than  that  assigned  to 
it  by  the  anoients ;  for  in  elucidating  such  writings, 
our  business  is  not  now  to  make  a  language,  but 
to  read  one  already  mtode ;  and  we  might  as  wdl 
reftise  to  assign  to  any  word  in  Hebrew,  Greek, 
or  Latin,  its  known  and  admitted  sense,  from  a 
conceit  that  a  more  expressive  word  might  have 
been  fanned  to  convey  that  idea,  as  quarrel  with 
the  meaning  of  a  symbol,  because,  in  our  judg- 


ment, a  move  appropriate  one  mig^t  have  been 
formed.  Where  symbols  are  employed,  it  is 
our  duty,  instead  of  resorting  to  fency,  to  employ 
industry ;  not  to  make,  but  to  find  out,  the  anl^ 
mitted  sense.  In  Daniel  and  John,  many  of  the 
symbols  they  employ  are  explained ;  the  meaniag 
of  others  may  be  found  in  other  prophecies ;  and 
where  these  fail,  recourse  must  be  had  to  pio&ne 
audiors.  Nor  is  there  more  danger  in  seeking  the 
meaning  of  a  symbol  in  such  works,  than  in 
ascertaining  the  sense  of  any  word  in  the  New 
Testament,  by  comparing  the  best  Greek  writers 
with  each  other  and  with  the  Septuagint  By  fol- 
lowing this  method,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that 
the  true  and  geniune  signification  of  every  one  of 
the  symbols  the  sacred  writers  employ  may  be 
satisfactorily  ascertained.  It  may  not  be  in  the 
power  of  any  single  individual  to  accompUsh  this 
desirable  object.  Where  he  cannot,  by  his  in.- 
dustry,  discover  the  meaning  of  any  particular 
symbol,  instead  of  showing  himself  ingenious^  let 
him  be  ingenuous,  and  confess  his  want  of  success ; 
and  we  may  hope  that  others,  from  sources  which 
he  may  not  have  had  an  opportunity  of  consulting, 
will  sooner  or  later  supply  the  defidency.** 

YIII.  The  following  rules  for  the  particukkr 
application  of  the  general  signification  of  symbols, 
and  for  the  better  understanding  of  the  prophetic 
style,  will  assist  the  student  in  his  inquiries  into 
this  subject  They  are  collected  from  the  Pre- 
liminary Discourse,  in  Lancaster's  Abridgement  of 
Daubuz  on  the  Revelation  of  St  John ;  a  work 
which  it  is  now  extremely  difiicult  to  meet  with. 

1.  The  scene  o/acUony  the  aeHoTy  and  siuffereTy  de- 
termine the  sense  of  all  the  accidenis  described  in  any 
general  vision^  or  part  of  a  msion  tthere  nen  ones 
appear.  The  meaning  of  this  rule  may  be  explained 
from  what  is  observed  even  in  oommon  discourse. 
It  is  evident,  when  once  the  general  or  appella* 
tive  terms  are  fixed  to  a  particular  signification,  by 
some  pronoun,  proper  name,  demonstrative  article, 
or  even  the  time,  place,  or  circumstance,  that  then 
they  lose  their  general  signification  in  all  the  fol- 
lowing discourse,  though  the  determining  words  or 
particles  be  not  applied  to  each  single  term  after- 
wards. Thus,  if  Britain  be  the  fixed  subject  of 
the  discourse,  if  we  proceed  to  apeak  of  the  king, 
lords,  commons,  clergy,  church,  courts^  laws,  and 
the  like,  all  which  are  general  terms^  as  being 
common  with  us  to  several  countries,  though  we 
do  not  at  every  one  of  Aem  add  the  restriction, 
yet  it  is  certain  that  we  do  it  tacitly ;  and  thus 
all  oiu'  discourse  must  be  determined  by  the  first 
mention  of  its  subject ;  and  that,  even  though  we 


*  TiHoch,  ubi  supra. 
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thmld  sot  use  the  terms  common  in  llie  countiy 
to  denote  ^ose  matters,  btit  othen  analogical,  and 
used  in  other  eonntries.     It  ist  plain  that  we  hare 
settled  iJie  true  notion  of  them  by  the  first  re- 
itrictioii.     This  is  the  very  key  of  all  disoonrse, 
md  must  consequently  be  so  in  the  Reyelation, 
vhich  is  written  in  a  discorsiye  method;  so  that  the 
sigmfication  of  the  symbols  is  to  be  particularly 
applied  by  a  careful  and  constant  obseiration  of  this 
rale.     It  has  been  observed,  as  an  excellence  in 
ViigiL,  diat  he  nerer  describes  the  appearance  of  the 
daty ;  but  does  it  with  such  a  description  as  suits 
the  work  of  the  day.     The  like  is  done  throughout 
this  prophecy.     No  actor  or  scene  appears  in  it, 
but  we  may  thereby  unmediately  discoyer  what 
action  is  to  be  performed.     So  that  the  rule  is  of 
mnrenal  use,  and,  as  being  so,  is  constantly  ob- 
sored   by  the  Oneirocritics,    who,   agreeably  to 
•mbolical  principles,  not  only  suit  their  interpre- 
tations to  the  general  object,  but  also  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  part^  receiring  the  dream,  as  its 
poper  scene  or  subject.     And,  indeed,  when  there 
is  a  nnltiplieity  of  incidents,  which  are  all  to  be 
ledlieed  into  one  system,  what  guide  can  we  have, 
or  what  method  take,  but  by  considering  the  actor 
and  scene  first,  and  when  these  two  are  deter- 
mined, to  bring  all  the  rest  to  suit  with  them? 
Hence,  we  find  these  writers  explaining  the  symbols 
ID  different  manners,  according  to  the  different 
conditions  and  circumstances  of  men.    Kings,  pri- 
vate men,  and  women,  receiye  always  different 
interpretations,  but  in  proportion  to  iheir  condition 
the  same.     And  the  same  dream,   seen   by  the 
same  person  at  any  long  distance  of  time,  denotes 
(fi^rent  things,  proportionably  to  a  difference  of 
ciimmstances.     From  what  has  now  been  said, 
must  infer,  in  expounding  the  Reyelation,  that 
we  have  the  same  symbols  over  and  over 
aferaiu,  we  must,  nevertheless,  in  eveiy  particular 
case  refer  them  to  the  immediate  scenes  and  actors 
finm  whence  they  proceed,  and  to  which  they  are 
rdatted ;  and  by  consequence,  restrain  their  general 
fignification  to  the  particular  case  in  which  they 
are  employed.     Thus,  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars 
are  used  in  the  visions  of  ^e  seals,  the  trumpets, 
the  sign  of  the  woman  in  travail,  and  the  vials ; 
ret  thej  must  be  there  interpreted  of  things  vastly 
<Mnent  and  opposed,  though  at  the  same  time,  in 
froportion  to  their  different  cases,  really  analogous, 
la  ahoit,  there  is  nothing  insignificant,  or  for  the 
fokt  of  decoration  only,  in  the  Book  of  Revelation ; 
sad,  therefore, 

3.  The  apparaitu  or  deeoratioru  of  the  vinons 
«v  tf  gmA  tiM,  Imng  of  the  nature  of  such  sorts 
ff  prologues  as  explain^  by  fcatf  of  introduction^ 
the  sulject  of  the  whole  action.      They  fix  the 


scene,  describe  the  actors,  and  thereby  determine 
the  whole  system  of  the  actions,  and  by  conse- 
quence the  interpretation.  They  must  hence  be 
carefully  observed. 

3.  Invisible  beings^  and  even  conceptions  of  the 
mind^  as  collective  notions  are  reckoned,  are  repre- 
sented by  such  visible  shapes  or  figures  as  are  bor- 
rowed from  some  of  those  visible  adjuncts  that  either 
attend  continually,  or  may  at  any  time  have  attended, 
the  invisible  object,  so  that  they  may  absolutely  de- 
termine it  to  be  that  object  designed,  and  no  other. 
Thus,  the  eternal  Father,  who  is  invisible,  is  not 
represented  in  the  revelation  by  any  likeness  (for 
none  can  be  made  of  him),  but  by  those  visible 
adjuncts  which  he  shoT^ed  once  to  the  Israelites, 
or  left  them  the  pattern  of  in  the  tabernacle ;  He 
himself,  and  his  government,  being  only  repre- 
sented by  his  throne,  with  some  other  circum- 
stances. So  the  Son,  the  Word  of  God,  who  in 
respect  of  his  divine  nature  is  invisible,  is  repre- 
sented like  a  lamb,  and  like  the  Son  of  Man,  fix)m 
such  adjuncts  to  his  dirine  person  as  have  once 
rendered  him  visible  to  mankind.  In  like  manner, 
the  Holy  Spirit,  who  is  invisible,  is  set  fi)rth  by 
seven  archangeb  collectively  taken,  as  being  his 
constant  attendants,  and  consequently  adjuncts, 
denoting  his  presence  and  efficacy.  He  is  also 
represented  by  seven  great  torches  or  lights; 
because  his  risible  appearance  has  been  under  the 
similitude  of  risible  fires  or  lights  which  fell  on 
the  apostles. 

4.  When  a  kingdom  or  empire  is  to  be  repre- 
sented throughout  its  whole  ejient  and  duration,  the 
entire  picture  of  it  is  given  as  if  all  the  parts  were 
existing  at  the  same  time.  Thus,  the  great  image 
in  Daniel  appears  all  of  one  piece,  though  the 
parts  of  it  are  found  by  the  interpretation  to  have 
existed  one  after  qnother.  So  the  four  great  beasts 
came  out  of  the  sea,  and  seem  to  have  been  seen 
all  at  once,  though  in  the  explanation  they  are 
plainly  successive. 

5,* In  bodies  politic  and  continual,  where  there 
is  found  a  eoUeetion  of  individuals  of  different 
denominations,  that  is  said  in  general  of  the  whole, 
which  is  true  of  the  principal  and  greatest  part. 
And  when  these  bodies  are  considered  from  their 
beginning  to  their  end,  that  may  be  said  of  them  in 
general,  which  is  true  of  them  during  the  greatest 
part  of  their  time,  or  when  they  were  in  their 
most  flourishing  state.  From  whence  it  is  reason- 
able to  infer,  that  in  the  name  or  symbol,  notice  is 
chiefly  taken  of  the  &xfi,^  or  eminent  point  of 
things,  which  serves  to  give  them  their  denomi- 
nations. For  as,  in  a  picture,  the  principal  part 
of  the  object,  and  that  intended  to  excite  in  the 
spectator  the  greatest  attention,  is  placed  in  the 
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fairest  light,  and  its  chief  part  the  most  exposed 
to  view,  the  rest  heing  by  shadows  insensibly 
withdrawn  from  the  eye ;  so  it  is  the  way  of  the 
Revelation,  in  setting  forth  matters  under  one 
general  extent  and  duration,  to  give  the  whole  but 
one  name  to  express  it  symbolically. 

6.  When  the  things  to  be  prophesied  of  are  to  be 
cofuidered  in  several  viems^  there  is  a  change  of  the 
symbols.  The  reason  for  this  is,  that  the  visions 
being  represented  by  symbols  which  must  bear  a 
certain  analogy  to  each  other,  and  carry  throughout 
a  certain  decorum,  it  is  not  possible  that  the  same 
train  of  symbols  should  represent  aU  the  various 
circumstances  of  the  church  and  its  enemies; 
and  therefore  many  symbols  may  be  used  to 
denote  the  same  thing  in  different  respect^^what 
was  before  treated  of  succinctly,  being  enlarged 
upon  and  more  fuHj  demonstrated.  The  Book 
of  Revelation  is  not  written  in  the  way  of  annalists^ 
who,  being  obliged  to  reduce  all  matters  to  a 
chronological  series,  only  relate  briefly  what 
happens  every  year,  without  enlarging  upon  the 
causes  of  the  events,  and  omitting  for  the  most 
part  the  consequences;  but  in  the  way  of  the 
more  judicious  historians,  who  endeavour  to  give 
a  full  account  of  every  matter  as  they  take  it  in 
hand,  in  order  to  make  a  complete  system  of  the 
whole ;  interposing  digressions,  and  then  returning 
to  the  principal  matters,  by  giving  such  hints  and 
transitions  aa  suffice  to  let  us  understand  to  what 
they  belong,  and  how,  as  to  point  of  time,  they 
come  in  or  end  with  the  rest.  Upon  this  account, 
there  are  frequent  transitions,  in  which  the  pro- 
phet seems  to  cast  the  eyes  of  his  inspired  sight 
upon  different  objects,  which  being  thus  seen  one 
after  another,  the  particles  expressive  of  them  may 
seem  to  imply  a  posteriority  in  a  matter  which 
may  be  synchronical,  and  even  may  have  its  origin 
higher  than  that  whose  description  preceded  it  in 
the  account 

7.  The  repetition  of  a  prophecy^  vision^  or  dream, 
signijks  the  certainty  and  speedy  accomplishment 
of  an  etent  of  more  special  concern  and  remarkable 
eminence.  Thus,  in  the  explanation  of  Pharaoh  s 
two  dreams,  at  the  same  time,  concerning  the  years 
of  plenty  and  of  famine,  the  latter  is  affirmed  to  be 
a  confirmation  of  the  former,  to  show  the  certainty 
of  the  event, — ''  for  that  the  dream  (says  Joseph) 
was  doubled  unto  Pharaoh  twice,  is  because  the 
thing  is  established  by  God,  and  God  will  bring 
it  to  pass,"  Gen.  xli.  32.  Agreeably  to  this, 
Artemidorus  makes  the  repetition  of  a  dream 
to  be  the  mark  of  an  event  of  great  moment ; 
and  among  the  heathen  soothsayers  it  was  a  con- 
stant maxim,  that  an  omen  or  symbol  to  the 
same  purpose^  prefigured  the  certainty  of  the  event. 


From  this  use  of  the  repetition  several  pas- 
sages in  Scripture  may  be  explained ;  as  Job  xl.  5. 
For  the  like  reason,  in  the  trial  of  jealousy 
(Numb.  V.  22),  the  suspected  wife  is  commaaded 
to  confirm  the  adjuration,  by  saying  Amen  twice  ; 
which  is  the  usual  form  of  our  Saviour  to  confirm 
his  doctrine ;  and  is  also  conformable  to  the  style 
of  the  Hebrew  language,  in  which  repetitions  of 
the  same  word  are  marks  of  certainty ;  as  Gen.  ii. 
17,  ^^  dying,  thou  shalt  die," — ^that  is,  thou  shalt 
most  certainly  die; — and  £xod.  iii.  7*  '^Beeii^,  1. 
saw,"  and  the  like.  Indeed,  such  r^etitions  of 
an  emphatic  word  are  frequently  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  expressing  things  of  great  concern. 

8.  In  all  symbolical  prepositions,  the  persotuof 
the  substantive  verb,  as,  "  /  am,"  "  thou  art,"  "  w," 
^are,"  whether  expressed  or  understood,  are  the 
copulatives  showing  the  relation  between  the  type  and 
the  antitype.  Thus,  in  Gen.  xl.  12,  '^  the  thr^ 
branches  are  three  days ;"  instead  of  ""  the  three 
branches  signify  three  days."  So  in  our  Saviour's 
parables,  which  are  a  spedes  of  symbolical  de- 
scription, we  find  the  same  style ;  as  in  Luke  viii. 
11,  "  The  seed  is  the  word  of  God."  * 

9.  In  symbolical  rites,  it  is  usual  to  ascribe  an 
effect  to  ihe  symbol  by  which  it  was  represented;  at 
if  the  symbol  or  type  were  the  efficient  cause.  Thus, 
Moses  smote  the  waters  of  the  flgyptian  river,  as 
if  he  gave  a  wound,  to  turn  them  to  Hood;  and 
the  waters  were  thereupon  turned  into  blood.  In 
like  manner,  a  prophet,  or  interpreter  of  dreams, 
may  be  said  to  save  and  to  kill,  when  he  predicts 
the  safety  or  death  of  any ;  as  Joseph  did  of  the 
chief  butler  and  chief  baker,  in  Gen.  xli.  13; 
"  Me,"  says  the  butler,  "  he  restored  unto  mine 
office,  and  him  he  hanged."  Thus,  Artemidorus 
says,  the  symbol  makes  the  party  do  or  suffer 
what  is  signified  by  it  See  Lev.  xiii.,  passim ; 
Matt  xviii.  18,  &c. 

10.  During  the  propltetical  ecstasy,  the  actioin 
and  words  of  a  prophet  are  symbolical,  as  it 
rightly  observed  by  Irenams,  lib.  iv.  c.  37-  Thus, 
in  1  Kings  xx.  37,  one  of  the  prophets  com- 
manding a  man  to  smite  him,  the  man  re- 
fused. Now,  this  refusal  was  morally  good,  upon 
the  supposition  that  the  thing  enjoined  was  not 
commanded  by  the  Holy  Spirit  But  this  being 
the  case,  it  was  an  ill  refusal,  and  the  man 
upon  that  account  was  slai^  by  a  lion.  The 
o^er  man,  who  obeyed  the  commandment,  by 
striking  the  prophet  so  that  he  wounded  him,  did 
well ;  because  that  action  served  to  the  intention 
of  the  prophet,  whose  stroke  symbolically  repre- 


*  See  further  exanplM,  in  Cabpihtkr's  "  KTwmnMitian  of 
ScriptoK  Difficulties,"  pp.  301, 302. 
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sentod,  that  Ahab  should  be  so  smitten ;  as  the 
tmbdief  of  the  fonner,  followed  hy  his  destrao- 
txn,  represmted  the  unbeEef  of  the  king,  who 
thefefere  should  perish  in  the  same  manner.  So 
hash  (diap.  xz.)  walked  naked  and  barefooted, 
to  represent,  symbolically,  the  eaptivitj  of  the 
%pdans  and  Ethiopians,  upon  whom  the  Israel- 
ites trusted  too  mnch,  instead  of  whoUj  confiding 
is  God.  The  prophet  Ezekiel  (chap,  it.)  is  also 
eenunanded  to  do  several  things  which  would  be 
absurd  were  they  not  83rml>olical.  Hosea's 
mamage  with  a  loose  woman  was  literal,  but  the 
intent  symbohcal;  the  shame  which  accrued  to  the 
prophet  by  such  an  action,  reflecting  upon  the 
Uradites,  who  were  to  be  afiected  by  the  actions 
of  their  prophets ;  and  therefore  the  actions  them- 
vlres  most  be  yisible  and  real.  In  Acts  x.  Peter 
iell  into  an  ecstasy,  and  had  a  vision  to  show  him 
that  God  had  set  aside  the  distinction  of  meats, 
^idi  separated  the  Jews  from  the  Pagans ;  and 
onier  that  notion  to  signify,  fiffther,  that  the 
partition-wall  betwixt  Jews  and  Gentiles  was  now 
taken  away,  and  that  both  should  be  equally  re- 
ceired  into  the  church ;  which  vision  was  corro- 
Iwiated  by  the  call  of  Cornelius,  and  the  visible 
<isoent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  From  tibe  rule  thus 
iOttstrated,  we  must  infer  that  the  actors  in  the 
fitrdation  being  symbolical,  the  person  of  John 
luDuel^  wherever  he  is  in  any  vray  concerned  in 
the  action,  must  be  also  symbolical.  He  is  not 
^Jthe  spectator  oommissioned  by  Christ  to  see 
^  visions,  but  also  the  mediator,  angel,  or 
<iq»ity,  to  transmit  them  to  the  church.  He  re- 
pnsenti,  therefore,  his  fellow-members  of  Christ's 
chiiith,  which  are  present,  when  the  actions  re- 
presented in  the  visions  are  actually  performed. 

IX.  For  the  purpose  of  fishdlitating  the  study  of 
^i&inls,  Dr.  Lancaster  drew  up,  at  the  cost  of 
gnat  labour,  ^  A  Symbolical  Alphabetical  Die- 
timaj,'  which  he  prefixed  to  his  Abridgment  of 
I^anboz  s  Gommentazy  upon  the  Book  of  Revela- 
ticm,  and  which  has  been  deservedly  held  in  very 
ii?h  repute.  This  work  is  now,  however,  exceed- 
^7  scaree,  and  when  met  with,  fetches  a  high 
pite.  To  the  generality  of  students,  therefore,  it 
s  not  arailahle,  nor  would  a  mere  reprint  of  it  be 
^^together  acceptable.  As  the  first  w^ork  of  the 
^  it  reflects  great  credit  upon  the  author's 
^seaidi ;  but  it  is  often  unnecessarily  diffuse,  and 
'Jt  iin£re<piently  inaccurate,  while  there  is  a  great 

"^  of  precision  in  distinguishing  between  nuta- 
!^  and  gymhoU.     Mr.  Home  has  bestowed 

••e  labour  on  his  "  Index  of  SymboHcal  Lan- 
?>^*  in  the  fourth  volume  of  his  "•  Introduo- 
*a»  to  the  Critical  Study  of  the  Scriptures ;"  but 
^  h,%  most  of  the  defects  and  redundancies  of 
I^Qcaster  (whom  he  has  taken  as  his  model),  in 


at  least  a  fivefold  degree.  A  great  number  of 
words  are  introduced,  which  have  nothing  to  do 
with  symbols,  and  can  therefore  only  tend  to  dis- 
tract the  attention  and  bewilder  the  mind  of  the 
student.  The  best  work  we  have  seen  is  **A 
Key  to  the  Symbolical  lAuguage  of  Scripture," 
by  Thomas  Wemyss  (Edinburgh,  1835),  in  which 
the  labours  of  preceding  writers  have  been  judi- 
ciously appropriated.  The  Vocabulary  of  Scrip- 
ture Symbols,  at  the  end  of  this  volume,  was  first 
drawn  up  firom  careful  examination  and  compari- 
son of  the  Bible  itself,  and  then  received  some 
additions  from  Lancaster's  Dictionary,  above  men- 
tioned. It  may  be  found  useful  in  the  absence 
of  a  more  elaborate  work. 

X.  Intimately  connected  with  the  language  of 
symbols,  is  that  of  aetWM  or  ii^nsj  whence  it 
becomes  necessary  to  submit  a  few  remarks  upon 
this  t(^ic  also. 

1.  In  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  language, 
must  have  been  extremely  rude,  nanow,  and  equi- 
vocal ;  so  that  men  would  be  perpetually  at  a  loss, 
as  Bishop  Warburton  remarks,  on  any  new  concep- 
tion, or  uncommon  accident,  to  explain  themselves 
intelligibly  to  one  another.  This  would  neces- 
sarily induce  them  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of 
speech  by  apt  and  significant  signs.  Hence, 
mutual  converse  vras  upheld  by  a  mixed  discourse 
of  words  and  actions;  whence  came  the  eastern 
phrase  of  the  toke  of  the  et^Hy  Exod.  iv.  8.  But 
this  custom,  which  originated  in  necessity,  being 
improved  into  ornament,  subsisted  long  afber  the 
necessity  ceased,  especially  among  the  Orientals, 
whose  natural  temperament  inclined  them  to  a 
mode  of  conversation  which  so  well  exercised 
their  vivacity  by  motion,  and  so  much  gratified 
it  by  a  perpetual  representation  of  material 
images. 

2.  Of  this  description  of  language,  as  well  as 
of  symbols,  we  have  a  great  number  of  examples 
in  die  sacred  writings.  Thus,  the  false  prophet 
pushed  with  horns  of  iron,  to  denote  the  entire 
overthrow  of  the  Syrians,  1  Kings  xxii.  11.  Jere- 
miah, by  God's  direction,  hid  the  linen  girdle 
in  the  hole  of  a  rock,  near  the  Euphrates,  Jer. 
xiii. ;  broke  a  pottei^s  vessel  in  sight  of  the 
people,  ch.  xix. ;  put  on  bonds  and  yokes,  ch. 
xxvii. ;  and  cast  a  book  into  the  Euphrates,  ch. 
li.  63.  Ezeldel,  by  the  same  appointment,  de- 
lineated the  si^e  of  Jerusalem  on  a  tile,  Ezek. 
iv.;  weighed  the  hair  of  his  beard  in  balances, 
ch.  V. ;  carried  out  his  household  stuff,  ch.  xii. ; 
and  joined  together  the  two  sticks  for  Judah  and 
Israel,  ch.  xxxvii.  16 — ^20.  By  these  actions  the 
prophets  instructed  the  people  in  the  will  of  Crod« 
and  conversed  with  them  in  signs.  But  there  is 
no  real  ground — cleaving  divine  revelation  out  of 
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the  question-— there  is  no  real  groimd  for  charging 
the  prophets,  in  these  symholical  actions,  ivith 
absiud  and  fanatic 'conduct,  as  some  pretenders 
to  wisdom  hare  done.  The  absurdity  of  an 
action  consists,  as  Bishop  Warburton  remarks, 
in  its  being  extrayagant  and  insignificatiye;  but 
use  and  a  jQxed  application  make  the  actions  of 
the  prophets  both  sober  and  pertinent :  the  fana- 
ticism of  an  action  consists  in  a  fondness  for 
unusual  actions  and  foreign  modes  of  speech ;  but 
tlie  actions  of  the  prophets  were  idiomatic  and 
ianuliar.* 

SECTION  XII. 

TYPES   AI9D  SECONDARY  SENSES. 

The  Doctrine  of  Typea—Fanciful  Interpretations— Definition 
of  a  Type— Rales  for  Interpreting  Types— The  Secondary 
and  Spiritual  Sense  of  Scsiptnre  sanctioned  by  oar  Lord 
and  liis  Apostles ;  its  Extent— Analq^cal  and  Moral  Appli- 
cation of  Scriptuie. 

I*  Thebjb  are  few  subjects  falling  within  the 
proyinoe  of  biblical  interpretation,  that  have 
afforded  so  much  scope  for  the  exercise  of  inge- 
nuity, as  the  doctrine  of  tjpes ;  and  there  are  few 
Dodstakes  which  hare  been  attended  with  worse 
consequences  to' the  Christian  church. 
.  1,  The  ward  type  frequently  occurs  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  under  very  difierent  meanings. 
In  its  original  and  primary  meaning,  it  properly 
signififes  the  mark  or  impression  made  by  one 
thing  upon  another;  and  sometimes,  in  a  more 
lax  sense,  that  general  likeness  or  resemblance 
which  one  thing  may  bear  to  another.  See  John 
XX.  2cs  Acts  Tii.  43,  xxiii.  25.  But  the  term  is 
usually  employed  to  denote  a  prefigurative  action 
or  ooourrence,  in  whidi  one  event,  person,  or 
circumstance  is  intended  to  represent  anotlier, 
similar  to  it  in  certain  respects,  but  future  and 
distantf  And  hence,  because  a  lirely  and  inven- 
tiYO  imagination  has  discovered  a  very  striking 
likeness  between  many  of  the  persons,  rites,  and 
usages  under  the  law,  and  those  under  the  gospel, 
they  have  been  held  all  to  be  types  the  one  of 
the  other.  Under  the  notion  that  Christ  and  his 
church  were  prefigured  by  erery  thing  under  the 
law,  the  learned  but  fanciful  Witsius  has  devoted 
a  chapter  of  his  work  on  the  *'  Economy  of  the 
Covenants"  to  this  subject,  in  which  he  distributes 
the  types  into  three  classes,  natural,  historical,  and 
legcd;  and  he  mges  it  upon  teachers,  as  an  in> 
cumbent  duty,  to  explain,  by  the  same  method 
that  he  has  adopted,  all  the  types  of  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures.  But  upon  what  principle 
does  he  proceed  in  these  interpretations?    Let  us 


*  Divine  Legation,  book  iv.,  seet  4,  §  iii. 
t  Bishop  Van  Mildert*s  DfoGourses,  p.  237. 


hear  him :  "When  there  is  any  thing  in  the  anti- 
type resembling  the  type,  it  is  justly  aflfirmed, 
that  God,  who  knows  all  things  from  the  begin- 
ning, ordered  the  type  in  such  a  manner,  that  it 
might  signify  beforehand  that  truth  which  vas 
in  the  antitype :  unless  we  would  rather  main- 
tain, that  the  likeness  of  an  ingenious  picture  to 
the  original  was  rather  the  effect  of  chance  than 
of  the  intention  of  the  artist,  which  is  contrary 
to  all  reason.*  X  But  what  a  specimen  of  reason- 
ing is  this !  The  point  to  be  proved  is  the  exist- 
ence of  types ;  and  yet  it  is  taken  for  granted, 
from  the  fancied  resemblance  which  certain  things 
and  persons  bore  to  one  another,  that  they  stood 
in  the  relation  of  correlates,  and  that,  because  ve 
are  pleased  to  make  the  one  the  antitype,  the 
other  must  be  the  type.  || 

2.  But  these  extravagances  do  not  affect  the 
doctrine  itself,  which  is  placed  beyond  dispute  hy 
the  direct  testimony  of  our  Lord  and  his  apostles. 
By  their  frequent  allusions  to  the  serpent,  they 
show  us  how  they  understood  the  mystery  of  the 
first  promise,  and  the  bruising  of  his  head,  which 
in  a  merely  literal  sense  so  grossly  sinks  the 
majesty  of  a  divine  manifestation.  They  exhihit 
Abraham  as  a  public  type  of  the  manner  of  man's 
justification  before  God,  and  tell  us  that  he  rescued 
Isaac  from  the  dead  in  a  figure  (sy  'xa^a^dkri); 
that  the  holy  places  made  with  hands  are  the 
figures  (avr/rwfl'a),  the  antitypes,  of  the  true; 
that  the  exodus  from  Egypt,  the  effusion  of  T?ater 
from  the  rock,  and  the  stupendous  history  of  the 
ancient  church  in  the  wilderness,  teach  us,  as  hy 
so  many  ^^  ensamples ;"  and  that  the  sabhath 
adumbrates  the  eternal  rest  of  the  saints  irith 
God.§ 

3.  The  learned  Outram  has  treated  the  subject 
of  ^es  in  a  very  lucid  and  satisfectoiy  manner. 
in  his  Dissertations  on  Sacrifice;  but,  as  Bishop 
Marsh  has  expressed  the  substance  of  this  writers 
remarks  with  great  perspicuity,  and  given  addi- 
tional illustrations,  we  prefer  to  make  use  of  this 
learned  writer's  language. 

(1)  "To  constitute  one  thing  the  type  of 
another,  as  the  term  is  generally  understood  in 
reference  to  Scripture,  something  mon?  is  wanted 
than  mere  resemblance.  The  former  must  not 
only  resemble  the  latter,  but  must  have  been 
designed  to  resemble  the  latter.  It  must  hare 
been  so  designed  in  its  origxtud  instittdum  It 
must  have  been  designed  as  something  prepara- 

X  (Econom.  Feed.  vol.  ii.,  p.  190. 

II  See  Shaw's  Philosophy  of  Judaism,  p.  199,  nott. 

§  Professor  Hahn,  of  I.eipsiCf  has  some  jadicioos  remsrU 
(in  this  toi>»r,  in  his  Tract  on  tlie  Interpretation  of  the  Scrip 
turcs,  "Biblical  Repository,"  An<)ovcr,  vol.  i.,  p.  133,  *c. 
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toryto  ibs  latter.  The  tjpe,  as  well  as  the  anti« 
tjpe^  must  haTe  been  pre-ordained;  and  they  must 
hare  been  pre-ordained  as  eonstitaent  patrts  of  the 
fiUDe  genezal  scheme  of  Divine  Proyidence.  It  is 
Haapreeiout  dengn  and  i^t^pr&<jrdained  connexion 
vhich  coDstitate  the  relation  of  type  and  antitype. 
Where  thsK  qualities  feil,  where  the  previous 
detiffn  and  the  pre^crdcaned  connexion  are  want- 
ing, the  relation  between  any  two  things,  how- 
erer  sunilar  in  themtdvee^  is  not  the  relation  of 
tjffi  to  amiitifpe.  The  exitUncey  therefore,  of  that 
preiious  design  and  pre-ordained  connexion  must 
1)6  clearly  ettabliskedj  before  we  can  have  authority 
kt  pronouncing  one  thing  the  tjfpe  of  another. 
Bat  we  cannot  establish  the  existence  of  that 
preTions  design  and  pre-ordained  connexion,  by 
atguing  only  from  the  reeenMance  of  the  things 
oompand;  fi>r  the  qualities  and  circumstances 
atteodant  on  one  thing,  may  have  a  dose  resem- 
bce.  with  the  qualities  and  circumstances  at- 
tendaat  on  another  thing,  and  yet  the  things 
tkowha  may  be  devoid  of  all  connexion. 

(2)  How,  th«i,  it  may  be  asked,  shall  we  obtain 
the  pBoof  required  ?    By  what  means  shall  we 
detennine,  in  any  given  instance,  that  that  which 
isd%fli  as  a  type  was  really  deeiffned  for  a  type  ? 
The  only  possible  source  of  information  on  this 
abject  ia   Scripture  itself.      The   only  poisihle 
iDcans  of  knowing  that  two  distant  though  simi- 
lar histodc  &ctB  were  so  connected  in  the  general 
sdieme  of  Divine  Providence,  that  the  one  was 
(laipud  to  prefigure  the  other,  is  the  authority  of 
that  w<sk  in  which  the  scheme  of  Divine  Provi- 
imt  ]»  unfolded.    Destitute  of  that  authority, 
we  may  confound   a   resemblance    subeequmtly 
darted,  with  a  resemblance  pre-ordained;   we 
nay  mistake  a  comparison  founded  on  a  mere 
^eeOeiUd  parity  of  circumstances,  for  a  oompari- 
am  finmded  on  a  neeeteary  and  inhermU  connexion. 
There  is  no  other  rule,  therefore,  by  which  we 
can  distinguish  a  real  £rom  sl  pretended  type,  than 
^  of  Scriptoie  itself.      There  are   no  other 
fomble  means  by  which  we  can  know  that  a 
pRvionB  design  and  a  pre-ordained  connexion 
^Ritoi    Whateyer  persons  or  things,  therefore, 
RoTAded  in  the  (Hd  Testament,  were  expressly 
d«:lared  by  Christ,  or  by  his  apostles,  to  hare 
W  designed  as  prefiffuratione  of  persons  or 
^aogs  »>lffripg  to  the  Nem  Testament,  such  per- 
^  or  things  so  recorded  in  the  former^  are 
^  of  the  persons  or  things  with  which  they 
ftcempared  in  the  latUr,    But  if  we  assert  that 
*  pcnon  or   thing   was   designed  to  prefigure 
^^fikfr  pet«on  or  thing,  where  no  such  prefigura- 
^  has  been  declared  by  ditine  atUhority^  we 
Bate  an  assertion  for  which  we  neither  have  nor 
om  hare  the  slightest  foundation.     And  even 


when  oompariscMQB  are  rnstituted  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament between  antecedent  and  subsequent  per- 
sons or  things,  we  must  be  careful  to  distinguish 
the  examples,  where  a  comparison  is  instituted 
merely  for  the  sake  of  iUuttrationy  firom  the  ex- 
amples where  such  a  connexion  is  declared,  as 
exists  in  the  relation  of  a  t3rpe  to  its  antitype."  * 

4.  It  was  remarked  in  the  preceding  section, 
that  a  type  and  a  s3rmbol  differ  firom  each  other, 
as  a  genus  and  a  species ;  and  it  is  veiy  neeessaiy 
that  this  distinction  should  be  strictly  attended 
to,  in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture.  The  term 
symbol,  as  Outram  observes,  is  equally  applicable 
to  that  which  represents  a  thing  past,  or  jH'esent, 
or  future;  whereas  the  object  represented  by  a 
type  is  invariably  future.t  Thus,  those  institutions 
of  Moses  which  had  the  nature  of  types,  are  called 
''  a  shadow  of  things  to  come"  (Col.  ii.  17) ;  cmd , 
those  things  which  ^^  happened  unto  the  fisithers 
for  types,"  are  said  to  have  been  "  written  for  our 
admonition,  upon  whom  the  ends  of  the  world  are 
come,"  1  Cor.  x.  1 — ^11.  In  the  same  sense,  the 
Mosaic  law,  which  abounded  vrith  numerous  types, 
is  declared  to  have  had  ^  a  shadow  of  good  things 
to  come"  (Heb.  x.  1) ;  and  those  things  which,  by 
the  conmiand  of  €K>d,  were  formerly  transacted  in 
the  tabemade,  are  described  as  prefiguring  what 
was  afterwards  to  be  done  in  the  heavenly  sand- 
tuary,  Heb.  ix.  11,  12,  23,  24.  J 

5.  In  the  interpretation  of  types,  as  thira  de- 
fined, it  vrill  be  necessary  to  attend  to  the  follow* 
i  ing  circumstances,  aU  of  which  are  pointed  out  by 
Witsius  and  Outram. 

(1)  The  efficacy  really  possessed  by  the  antitype^ 
exists  in  the  type  only  in  appearance^  or  in  a  muck 
lomer  decree.  For  though  a  type  often  possesses 
some  quality  in  conunon  with  its  antitype,  yet 
that  quality  is  always  ccmaidenibly  weaken:  in  the 
type  than  in  the  antitype ;  as  the  death  of  those 
victims  by  which  the  Messiah's  death  vras  pre^ 
figured,  had  £ur  less  efficacy  vrith  Gk>d  and  men, 
than  what  belongs  to  the  deaih  of  Christ.  Hence 
the  ^K)stle  says,  ^'  For  the  law,  having  a  shadom 
of  good  things  to  come,  and  not  the  Very  image  of 


*  Leotares  on  Criticisni  and  iBterpretatioo,  Vvxi  II- ,  lect.  vi. 

-j-  Hence  a  type  is  virtaally  a  prediction  of  its  antitype.  Mr. 
Horne  has  been  guilty  of  a  strange  contradiction,  in  trea^ng  oT 
tjfpes  and  the  typical  tenae  of  Scripture.  In  his  chapter  on 
the  interpretation  of  Types,  he  says,  quoting  from  Outram :  "Qur 
definition  of  a  type  incUides,  also,  that  the  object  represented  by- 
it  is  something  fiitare,''  voU  ii.  p.  650, 4th  edit.  In  his  chapter 
on  the  sense  ^  Scripture,  km«Ter  (vol.  ii.  p.  495),  ke  says^ 
"Hie  typical  sense  is,  when,  nnder  external  objects  or  pn^ 
pbetic  visions,  secret  things,  whether /Treeen^  or  future,  are  re. 
presented !" 

t  The  relation  between  Jndaism  and  Christianity^  by  means 
of  types,  is  discossed  by  Mr*  Faber,  llor.  Moa.  book  ii.  sect.  2l 
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the  things,  can  never,  with  those  sacrifices  which 
thej  offer  year  hy  year  oontinuallj,  make  the 
comers  thereunto  perfect,"  Heb.  x.  1.  Here,  as 
he  uses  the  phrase,  thd  wry  image  of  ths  thingt^  to 
denote  the  things  themselres,  so  he  declares  the 
Jewish  sacrifices,  which  were  types  of  the  sacrifice 
of  Christ,  to  have  had  only  a  $hadow  of  that 
efficacy  of  which  his  sacrifice  possesses  the  reality. 
And  this  was  the  reason  why  those  sacrifices  nerer 
perfectly  purified  the  persons  by  whom  they  were 
offered ;  as  is  erident  iix>m  the  language  of  the 
sameapostle,  ^  For  if  the  blood  of  bulls  and  goats, 
and  the  ashes  of  an  heifer,  sprinkling  the  unclean, 
sanctifieth  to  the  purifying  of  the  fiesh ;  how  much 
more  shall  the  blood  of  Christ,  who  through  the 
eternal  Spirit  offered  himself  without  spot  to  God, 
puige  3rour  conscience  from  dead  works  to  serve 
the  living  God  T  Heb.  ix.  13,  14.  The  aigument 
on  which  this  inference  proceeds,  is,  that  the  effi- 
cacy which  was  found  only  in  a  figure,  or  in  a 
very  small  degree  in  the  type,  is  possessed  in  reality, 
and  in  a  fiur  superior  degree,  in  the  antitype.* 

(2)  But,  as  was  said,  the  type  is  sometimes  des- 
titute of  the  properties  of  the  antitype,  even  in 
the  lowest  degree,  and  possesses  only  some  quality 
which  symbolizes  or  shadows  them  forth.  Thus,  the 
daily  incense  burned  in  the  temple,  which  repre- 
sented the  prayers  of  the  saints  (Rev.  v.  8 ;  viii. 
3,  4),  possessed  no  real  quality  in  common  with 
prayers.  For  its  sweet  odour,  though  sufficiently 
adapted  to  indicate  how  acceptable  all  pious  prayers 
were  to  God,  was  not  a  quality  of  the  same  kind 
as  that  which  it  represented  in  those  prayers.  So, 
also,  the  brazen  serpent,  which  healed  all  who 
fixed  their  eyes  upon  it,  and  which  was  typical  of 
the  Saviour  of  the  world,  possessed  no  efficacy  in 
itself,  and  had  no  property  in  common  with  that 
divine  person  "  iii  whom  dwelt  all  the  fulness  of 
the  Godhead  bodily." 

(3)  The  analogy  betfo&m  the  type  and  ths  ajUp- 
type  nuut  not  he  puthed  heyond  the  point  to  fchich 
revelation  hoe  extended  iL  *^  Thus,  because  we  find 
Paul,  by  a  singular  usage,  periiaps,  of  the  word 
ru^ro^,  expressing  that  connexion  and  contrast 
which  existed  between  the  first  and  the  second 
Adam,  and  his  illustration  of  the  subject,  amount- 
ing strictly  to  this,  that  ^as  in'  (the  one)  ^  Adam 
all  die,  so  in  (the  one)  ^  Christ  shall  all  be  made 
aKve ;'  are  we,  therefore,  authorized  to  pursue  this 
same  idea  of  relation  through  all  tlie  circumstances 
of  our  first  parents'  creation  and  fidl  ?  To  advance, 
that  as  Eve  was  drawn  fi^rth  from  the  side  of 
Adam,  so  firom  the  wounded  side  of  our  Redeemer 


»  Thw  mhject  ii  tbly  tmated  io  Dr.  J.  P.  Smilh'i  Diicoones 
00  Um  fincri&ce  and  Priealiiood  of  Christ,  Dim.  I. 


was  drawn  his  mystic  consort,  the  church  of  the 
fidthiul?  That  9s  Adam  woi  made  on  the  eixthdt^^ 
and  did  eat  the  fruit  at  the  euBth  haur,  so  our  Loid 
was  crucified  on  the  same  day,  and  at  the  same 
hour  ?    That  as  Adam's  soul  was  in  spiritual  daric- 
aess  from  the  sixth  to  the  ninth  hour,  so  the  earth 
was  covered  by  the  material  darkness  which  sno- 
ceeded  our  Lord's  death,  for  the  same  space  ci 
time  ?    That  David,  in  his  kingly  power  and  cha- 
racter, typified  the  future  king  of  the  spiritual 
Israel ;  that  in  the  sufierings  and  sorrows  which 
caused  him  so  repeatedly  and  pathetically  to  poor 
out  his  soul  before  God,  he  bore,  however  fiiintlj 
and  imperfectly,  the  figure  of  him  who  for  us  suf- 
fered as  no  man  ever  has  or  could,  we  readily 
grant ;  and  though,  in  this  case,  we  may  not  be 
able  to  assent  to  all  that  is  proposed  even  by  a 
Home  or  a  Horsley,  yet  by  denying  this  typical  cha- 
racter of  the  royal  Psalmist,  we  incur  the  danger, 
at  least,  of  sacrificing  to  the  excessive  and  un- 
grounded indulgence  of  critical  r^nement,  means 
of  personal  edification  and  advancement  in  the 
love  of  Christ,  which  no  man  may  degpise  or  over- 
look with  safety.    But  are  these  feelings  enhaneed 
or  enlivened — are  we  not  rather  diqK>8ed  to  suspect 
and  doubt  the  grounds  on  which  we  have  hitherto 
cherished  them — when  it  is  urged  to  us  by  oar 
fiithers  in  this  blessed  faith  and  hope  of  the  Chris- 
tian, that  the  voice  and  harp  of  David,  expeUing 
the  evil  spirit  of  Saul,  prefigured  the  authority 
with  which  our  Lord  commanded  the  evil  spirits, 
dnd  they  obeyed  him ;  that  the  rescue  of  Darid's 
two  wives  from  the  hands  of  the  Anmlekites,  pre- 
figured the  rescue  of  the  spiritual  sisters,  Isael 
and  Judah,  both  the  daughters  of  one  mother,  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem  ?    It  were  easy  to  occupy  a 
much  longer  time   with  instances  which  show 
abundantly  the  necessity  and  wisdom  of  restricdog 
in  general  our  exposition  of  scriptural  types  to 
those  express  points  in  which  the  Scripture  itself 
authorizes  us  to  consider  them  as  typical,  or  which 
immediately  fiow  from  the  nature  of  the  relatioo 
or  character  which  we  are  taught  to  regard  as  con* 
stituting  the  analogy  between  the  type  and  its 
antitype  ?    Thus  we  readily  grant  that  Aaron,  as 
the  ^pointed  high-priest  of  Jehovah,  was  a  real 
and  intelligible  type  of  Him  who  is  nuide  for  us  a 
High-priest  for  ever ;  and  that  the  sacrifices  which 
he  offered  were  typical.    Admitting  this,  we  can 
see  no  absurdity  in  admitting  also,  that  when,  in 
liis   sacerdotal  character,  be  stood  between  the 
living  and  the  dead,  and  stayed  the  plague  torn 
Israel,  he  exhibited  the  prefiguration  and  symbol 
of  a  still  higher  deliverance.     And  there  are  types, 
it  may  be  added,  of  so  general  and  extensive  a 
character,  as  to  admit,  by  the  fidrest  deductions  of 
criticism,  the   application  of  much  that  is  said 
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e(mc«niiiig  them,  to  the  known  character  and 
features  of  ^eir  estabtished  antitype.  This  ap- 
pears to  he  espedsSlj  the  case  with  respect  to  the 
nerifices  of  the  Mosaic  ritual,  and  the  analogy 
existiiig  between  the  typical  and  the  spiritual 
Israel ;  an  analogy  which  mnst  be  regarded  as  in- 
tmtioiianj  and  laigely  adumbrated  in  all  the  pro- 
phetie  wfitii^s-** 

(4)  Another  thing  to  be  noticed  is,  that  a 
Mriaiion  mmutimet  takn  place  in  ih$  iigniJUotion 
ff  the  type^  That  is,  the  same  person  or  thing  is 
ocfasaonal] J  typical  of  different  persons  or  things, 
in  different  respects.  So  Isaac,  when  virtually 
Qciificed  bj  Abraham,  was  a  type  of  Christ; 
but  when  he  was  rescued  from  the  sacrificial 
bife,  and  the  ram  offered  in  his  stead,  the 
(ij^tire  was  changed ;  the  ram  representing  Christ, 
▼ho  w^as  deliyered  np  to  death;  and  Isaac,  the 
(bnirh,  which  was  redeemed  by  the  death  of 
CTirist 

(5)  The  last  thing  to  be  noticed  is,  that  the 
typ(  u  Mupeneded^  or  wholly  removed  from  Ug 
fifiCf^  by  the  aniiiype.  This  results  from  the  very 
oahzre  of  the  things  the  one  being  the  ehadow^ 
the  other  the  tnbttanee ;  the  one  the  figure^  the 
nth«r  the  trtdk  :  and,  as  Jerome  has  remarked, 
'*the  shadow  ceased  on  the  coming  of  the  sub- 
rtance  ;*  and  "  where  the  truth  is  present,  there  is 
ai>  need  of  the  figure.*  t 

(6)  If  these  things  be  carefiilly  attended  to,  the 
•focirine  of  types  will  appear  much  more  deter- 
mimte,  and  less  liable  to  abuse,  than  at  present ; 
»  wdl  as  by  &r  more  worthy  a  place  in  the  yoliune 
w  RTnabom. 

n.  Very  nearly  allied  to  the  interpretation  of 
mnbob  and  ^rpes,  is  ike  epiritual  or  myeHeal 
*w«  of  Scripture;  with  a  few  suggestions  on 
•diich,  the  present  section  may  be  dosed. 

I.  On  diis,  as  on  most  other  subjects,  inrolTing 
any  difficulty,  the  extremes  to  which  some  persons 
hart  gone,  and  the  extravagancies  of  which  they 
y»re  been  guilty,  hare  created  in  others  so  strong 
a  distaste  for  the  doctrine,  that  their  efforts,  it  is 
«o  be  feared,  are  almost  exclusirely  directed  to 
•*tein  a  eorrect  acqumntance  with  the  mere  letter 
**f  Scripture ;  in  which  should  they  tenninate,  it 
*^  liare  been  to  them  altogetlier  dead  and  use- 


2.  That  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  some- 
^■^^  possessed,  in  addition  to  their  literal  and 
^^ims  meaning,  a  secondary  or  spiritual  sense,  is 
'•'dient  fipom  those  Scriptures  themselyes.  Thus 
kfid  pr^iid  that  €k)d  would  open  his  eyes,  that 


*  CoBybeare't  BamptoD  Lectures^  pp.  S05— 310. 

t  y^^^"^  <m  ^  Cortmuxia,  book  iv.  chnp.  6 :  Outnun  on 
I,  Dbftrt.  u  cfa.  18. 


he  might  behold  wondrous  things  out  of  his  law 
(Psalm  cxix.  18) ;  and  in  Psalm  Ixxriii.  he  has 
himself  shown  that  the  whole  history  of  Israel, 
from  the  time  when  they  left  Egypt,  to  his  own 
days,  had  a  parabolic  or  mystical  meaning.    But 
this  has  been  placed  beyond  dispute,  by  the  inter- 
pretations which  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  have 
given  of  those  divinely  inspired  writings.    They 
show  us  how  they  understood  the  promises  to 
Adam  and  Abraham ;  that  Mount  Sinai  and  Jeru- 
salem are  both  to  be  alleporited;  and  with  respect 
to  prophecies,  that  several  occuirences  and  sayings 
in  the  Old  Testament,  which  in  the  letter  appear 
not  to  refer  to  any  thing  beyond  the  occasion,  were 
fulfilled,  as  actually  prophetic,  by  the  events  of 
the  life,  death,  and  resurrection  of  our  Bedeemer. 
These,  and  other  instances,  no  just  criticism  can 
ever  so  explain  as  to  make  them  consistent  with  a 
total  denial  of  the  spiritual  and  evangelical  sense 
of  many  parts  of  the  Old  Testament.    Nor  can  it 
be  denied  or  questioned,  as  Mr.  Conybeaie  has 
ably  argued,  that  even  in  the  records  of  the  new 
covenant,  the  things  which  concern  the  renewal  of 
the  inner  man,  and  the  sahradon  of  the  believer, 
are  in  more  than  one  case  shadowed  out  to  us 
under  types  and  analogies,  which,  if  we  accept 
the  testimony  of  those  records,  we  are  not  only 
authorized  but  bound  to  understand  and  to  apply 
spiritually.    To  pass  over  much  of  that  part  of  our 
Lord's  teaching  which  was  confessedly  in  paraHee^ 
if  we  allow  that  there  be  any  spiritual  grace  con- 
nected with  the  right  usage  and  reception  of  the 
Christian  sacraments,  we  must  admit  their  out- 
ward elements  to  be  the  certain  and  pre-ordained 
symbols  of  that  grace,  and  of  the  means  whereby 
it  is  conveyed  to  us :  we  must  (be  it  spoken  vrith 
reverence  and  faith)  admit  the  material  body  and 
blood  of  our  glorious  Redeemer  himself  to  be 
typical  of  that  spiritual  food  whereby  the  inward 
life  of  the  believer's  soul — ^that  life  which,  as  we 
are  expressly  told,   ^is  hidden  with  Christ  in 
CkKl" — ^is  produced  and  supported.     When  the 
apostle  urges,  that  as  omr  Saviour  died  and  rose 
again  for  us,  so  should  we,  who  are  buried  with 
him  in  baptism,  die  imto  sin  and  rise  again  unto 
righteousness;   when  he  expressly  exhorts  the 
believers  as  "•  those  who  are  risen  with  Christ  ;* 
we  (^nnot  deny  that  he  sees  in  the  history  of 
thus  much  at  least  in  his  Master^s  life,  a  spiri- 
tual as  well  as  a  literal  import.    The  luxuriance 
of  human  ingenuity  may,  indeed,  as  rt  has  ofltcn 
done,  push  its  imitation  of  these  mysterious  ana- 
logies much  too  &r ;  the  pride  of  scepticism  may 
refuse  to  be  taught  at  all  afler  this  manner,  and 
its  votary  may  question  the  inspiration  of  those 
Scriptures  which  would   thus  teach  him;    but 
neither  the  abuses  of  the  one,  nor  the  perverse- 
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ness  of  tiie  other,  can  invalidate  the  truth  of  the 
general  position,  that  the  New  Testament  does 
not  only  assert  the  secondary  and  spiritoal  mean- 
ing of  miich  that  is  contained  in  the  Old,  hut 
authorizes  and  strengthens  the  legitimacy  of  such 
interpretation,  hy  affixing  the  like  sense  to  portions 
also  of  its  own  contents.* 

3.  ^'  The  extent  to  which  suhsequent  writers  of 
doctrinal  and  practical  theology  haye  considered 
themselyes  at  hberty  to  pursue  the  same  track, 
is  generally  known,"  says  the  same  writer,  ''to 
have  yaried  yeiy  oonsiderahly,  according  to  their 
age,  school,  genius,  and  other  local  or  personal 
orcumstances.  On  the  one  hand,  allegorical  or 
spiritual  meanings  haye  heen  attached,  not  only 
to  those  passages  of  Moses  and  the  prophets  which 
our  Lord  and  his  disciples  expressly  refer  to  as 
typical  or  prophetical  of  the  person  and  office  of 
the  Messiah,  and  the  economy  of  his  coyenant, 
hut  to  every  part,  whether  historical  or  preceptive, 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  to  much  even  of  the 
New.  It  has  heen  contended  virtually,  if  not  in 
so  many  words,  that  whatsoever  meaning  of  this 
nature  the  ingenuity  or  piety  of  the  expositor 
might  affix  to  any  given  passage  of  Scripture,  was 
in  reality  the  sense  of  that  passage,  the  express 
intention  of  him  who  gave  it,  and  that  in  this 
mode  of  exposition  and  application  alone  was  to 
he  found  the  '  spirit  which  giveth  life,'  the  '  wis- 
dom which  maketh  wise  unto  salvation.' 

4.  ''On  the  other  hand,  many  divines,  even 
among  those  justly  entitled  to  our  respect  and 
gratitude,  fearful,  perhaps,  of  the  evils  which  might 
he  supposed  to  result,  hoth  to  those  within  and 
those  without,  from  the  admission  of  a  principle 
of  interpretation  so  lax  and  variahle,  have  kept, 
with  a  prudence  bordering  somewhat  too  much 
upon  coldness  and  timidity,  what  they  esteemed 
the  safer  path ;  while  of  later  years  a  school  has 
arisen,  happily  not  in  our  own  church  or  country, 
but  yet  a  school  which  possibly  may  not  be  with- 
out its  share  of  influence  upon  our  theological 
students,  openly  and  professedly  discarding  as 
irrational  and  uncritical,  all  spiritual  and  alle- 
gorical interpretations  whatsoever,  and  including 
in  one  sweeping  and  indiscriminate  censure,  the 
human  expositions  of  Origen  and  Augustine,  of 
Oocceius  and  Vitringa,  and  the  inspired  parallel- 
isms of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews-^t 

5.  It  becomes,  therefore,  a  matter  of  grave  im- 
portance to  ascertain  the  extent  to  which  the  mys- 


*  Conybettre'i  Bwnptoo  Lectnrea,  pp.  82, 83.  Famta  wholly 
denies  thi«  doctrine,  but  we  do  not  think  tiiat  his  reasoning  is 
nt  nil  conelnsive.  See  his  "  Principles  of  Interpietetion,'*  Pkrt 
II.,  sect  i. 

t  Cooybeare's  Bunpton  Lectures,  pp.  4-7. 


tical  or  spiritual  sense  of  Scripture  prevails ;  but 
upon  this  point  those  who  admit  the  general 
principle  are  far  from  being  agreed.  A  writer^ 
of  high  respectability  in  the  Swedenborgian  school 
of  divinity,  contends  that  tiie  principle  is  of  uni- 
versal application,  and  that  there  is  no  part  of  ^e 
Bible,  whatever  may  be  the  subject  on  which  it 
treats,  that  is  not  invested  with  a  secondary  and 
spiritual  meaning. 

6,  Mr.  Conybeare,  on  the  other  hand,  who  is 
the  most  strenuous  and  successful  advocate  of  the 
secondary  sense  of  Scripture  which  modem  times 
have  produced,  contends  that  it  is  only  of  limited 
application ;  at  least,  that  the  utmost  extent  to 
which  we  can  consider  any  secondary  or  spiritual 
sense  as  having  a  character  strictly  argumentatiTe, 
is  that  for  which  we  have  the  direct  authority  of 
our  Lord  and  his  apostles.  ||  This  is  certainly  the 
more  sober  and  also  the  safer  view  of  the  subject, 
while  it  leaves  open  to  us,  in  the  way  of  Uluttra- 
tion  and  marcU  tue,  the  whole  contents  of  the 
Bible.  While  we  cautiously  avoid  multiplying 
the  senses  of  Scripture,  where  we  have  neither 
express  nor  implied  authority^  for  so  doing,  there 
is  no  reason  why  we  should  run  into  the  opposite 
extreme,  and  fail  to  draw  those  inferences  and 
make  those  moral  applications  which  the  nature 
of  the  book  warrants  us  to  do,  and  which  we 
cannot  neglect  to  do  without  sustaining  consider- 
able loss. 

7.  In  making  these  improvements  and  applica- 
tions of  scriptural  subjects,  the  same  sobriety  of 
judgment  and  purity  of  taste  must  be  exercised 
as  in  every  other  branch  of  interpretation.  Remote 
and  £ur-fetched  analogies  should  be  carefullT 
avoided,  as  such  a  practice  vitiates  the  religious 
taste,  and  produces  a  morbid  longing  for  ingenious 
explications,  mystical  meanings,  and  forced  resem- 
blances ;  while  it  creates  a  strong  disrelish  for  the 
pure  milk  of  the  word.  In  the  interpretation  of 
parables  and  aUegories,  especially,  this  suggestion 
should  be  attended  to,  because  there  is  here, 
perhaps,  a  stronger  temptation  to  give  rein  to 
the  imagination  than  elsewhere.  The  general  de- 
sign of  the  composition  should  be  ascertained, 
which  it  usually  may  be,  from  the  context,  and 
then  the  particular  parts  should  each  be  reierred 
to  this.§     Professor  Stuart  has  laid  it  down  as 

t  Mr.  Noble :  The  Plenary  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptiiru 
Asserted,  8va  Lond.,  1825. 

|l  Baropien  Lectures,  p.  322. 

$  It  IS  gratifying  to  find  that  this  sentiment  was  malDtaioed  by 
the  celebrated  Jewish  writer,  Maimonides,  who  says,  that  "is 
explaining  Ae  Scriptores,  and  especially  tiie  parables,  the  fcne* 
ral  scope  and  intention  of  the  writer  is  to  be  regarded,  sod  vd 
every  word  and  syllable  of  the  parable."  He  adds»  "Should  tbe 
expositor  act  contrary  to  tiiis,  he  will  lose  his  time  in  endc^ 
vouring  to  explain  what  is  inexplicable,  or  make  the  aathor  vf 
many  things  he  never  intended.    More  Nev.  in  PreC" 
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one  of  the  motk  inportaat  prindpfes  in  explaiiu^g 
aUegone^  that  eomparkan  ig  noi  iobe  $xtmd$d  ie 
oil  ik$  cktunttiam  em  0/  ike  aileiparjf ;  and  had  this 
niJe  been  genemllj  attended  to  by  expouton, 
mas  V  of  the  eztraTaganoes  that  haye  been  put 
tarward  at  interpietatioiis  of  Scripture,  would  haye 
been  withheld.    Xhu8»  ^in  the  paiable  of  the  good 
iSflBiaritim,  the  point  to  be  illustrated  is  the  extent 
*jf  the  (kUy  of  beneficence.     Most  of  the  circum- 
stances in  the  parable  go  to  make  up  merely  the 
rmimilitnde  of  the  narratioii,  so  that  it  may  giye 
pkarare  to  him  who  hears  or  reads  it     But  how 
(liffeKotil J  does  the  whole  appear  when  it  comes 
t»  be  interpreted  bj  an  allegorizer  of  the  mystic 
sdiMl?     The  man  going  down  fiom  Jerusalem 
to  JeridiQ,  is  Adam  wandering  in  the  wilderness 
id  this  world;    the    thieyes    who  robbed    and 
voimded  him,  are  eyil  spirits;   the  priest  who 
fioed  by  on  the  one  side  without  relieying  him, 
is  the  Leyitical  la^;  the  Leyite,  is  good  works ; 
tb  ^ood  Samaritan,  is  Christ ;  and  the  oil  and 
viMy  aie  grace."      What  may  not  a  parable  be 
Bide  to  miean,  adu  the  Professor,  if  imagination  I 
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is  to  supply  the  place  of  reasoning  and  philology  ? 
And  what  riddle  or  orade  of  Delphos  could  be 
more  equiyocal,  or  of  more  multifieurious  signifi- 
eancy,  than  the  Bible,  if  such  excess  be  admis*. 
sible  ?  '^  It  is  a  miserable  excuse  which  inter- 
preters make  for  thcmselyea,*  says  the  same  writer^ 
^^that  they  render  the  ScriptuJEes  more  edifying 
and  significant  by  interpreting  them  according  to 
the  mystic  school.  Axe  tilie  Scriptures,  then,  to 
be  made  more  ei^ificant  than  God  has  made 
them ;  or  to  be  mended  by  the  skill  of  the  inter* 
preter,  so  as  to  become  fnotv  edifying  than  the 
Holy  Spirit  has  made  them  ?  If  there  be  a  senih 
blance  of  piety  in  such  interpretations^  a  sembtance 
is  all.  Real  piety  and  humility  appear  to  the 
best  advantage,  in  receiving  the  Scriptures  as  they 
are,  and  expounding  them  as  simply  and  as  skii* 
fully  as  the  rules  of  language  will  render  practica- 
ble, rather  than  by  attanpting  to  mnentUasid  tm- 
prove  the  revelation  which  Qod  has  made.*** 


*  EleoMfiits  of  iDterprrtfitioD^  jpft  i\$,  117. 
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BIBLICAL    BOOKS 


^ 


We  Eaye  already  spoken  of  the  value  of  that 
description  of  information  which  it  is  intended  to 
comprise  in  this  part  of  our  work ;  viz.,  that  rela- 
tire  to  the  authors,  times  of  publication,  im- 
mediate object,  historical  connexion,  and  other 
circomstances  pertaining  to  the  several  books  com- 
poau^  the  sacred  volume.     It  is  not  necessary, 


therefore,  that  we  should  enlarge  upon  it  here. 
Presuming  that  our  readers  understand  something 
of  the  aid  which  an  interpreter  may  derive  from 
this  source,  we  shall  at  once  proceed  to  notice  the 
several  biblical  books,  and  the  particular  circum- 
stances relating  to  them.* 


CHAPTER  I. 


OF  THE    PENTATEUCH. 


1.  Trb  books  comprised  under  this  title  are  men- 
tioned in  several  parts  of  Scripture  as  '^  the  Law," 
afid  "^die  Law  of  Moses :"  they  are  cited  as  the  in- 
<ii^atable  works  of  Moses,  and  have  been  received 
3s  such,  by  every  sect  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian 
diQTcbes.  Immediately  after  their  composition, 
tW  woe  deposited  in  the  tabernacle,  and  thence 
^nnsfeired  to  the  temple,  wiere  they  were  pre- 
^^rred  with  the  most  vigilant  care.  The  Penta- 
teuch was. read  every  sabbath-day  in  the  syna- 
gogues, and  again  publicly  and  soleinnly  every 
if  Tenth  year.  The  prince  was  obliged  to  copy  it ; 
^d  the  people  were  commanded  to  teach  it  to 
their  children,  and  to  wear  it  '^  as  signs  on  their 
hmda^  and  frontlets  between  their  eyes."  By  the 
special  providence  of  God  a  sufficient  number  of 
t^  books  was  always  preserved ;  and  the  high 
^eneiation  with  which  the  Jews  regarded  every 
letter,  called  forth  numerous  guardians  to  watch  over 
iti  purity,  and  preserve  its  integrity.t  The  Penta- 
'^Qcb  furnishes  us  with  a  compendious  history  of 
^  worid,  from  the  creation  till  the  arrival  of  the 
^sadites  on  the  veige  of  Canaan — a  period  of 


*  Sgae  remarks  npon  the  divinoo  and  aimngement  of 
^  faSOicd  books  have  been  offered  in  Part  I.,  chap,  ii., 

t  Tke  reader  wiO  find  a  variety  of  interesting  information 
<*^e  to  tiie  Masora,  and  also  some  good  remarks  on  the 
^"diaiiatr  of  the  Fenlaieiich,  in  Butler's  "  Hone  Biblicv/* 


above  2,553  years,  according  to  the  vulgar  compu- 
tation ;  or  of  3,765  years,  according  to  the  chrono- 
logy of  Dr.  Hales.}  It  blends  revelation  and  his- 
tory together,  furnishes  laws  and  describes  their 
execution,  exhibits  prophecies  and  relates  their 
accomplishment.  Some  of  the  principal  details 
of  the  Pentateuch  are  confirmed  by  pagan  tradi- 
tion, and  the  earliest  uninspired  historical  records 
which  exist,  can  only  be  rendered  intelligible  by 
the  superior  and  more  consistent  histories  of 
Moses.  II 

2.  The  duty  of  studying  these  venerable  records 
of  antiquity  results  from  their  forming  part-  of  the 
revealed  will  of  God,  and  from  the  circumstance 
that  many  of  the  events  recorded  in  them  adum- 
brate others  under  the  Christian  dispensation. 
'^  All  these  things  happened  unto  them  for  ensam- 
ples  Qor  types],  and  they  are  written  for  our  ad- 
monition, upon  whom  the  ends  of  the  world  are 
come,"  1  Cor.  x.  11. 


t  For  a  tabular  exhibition  of  the  chronobgy  of  tbe  Penta- 
teoch,  tbe  reader  may  refer  to  Dr.  Clarke's  Commentary,  Vol.  I. 

II  Alier  all  the  vaunting  of  infidels  respecting  the  high  an- 
tiquity of  the  Hindoo  Chronology,  the  feet  appears  to  be,  that 
the  records  of  the  Hindoos  go  to  confirm  the  truth  of  the 
Mosaic  writings.  In  a  work  (m  the  "  Hindoo  Astronomy,'*  by 
Mr.  Bentley,  of  Calcutta,  it  is  shown  that,  according  to  the 
Hindoo  system  of  Chronology,  the  creatioD  took  place  in  tbe 
very  year  of  the  Mosaic  Deluge  ! 


A  GENERAL  VIEW  OF  ALL  THE  SECTIONS  OF  THE  LAW,  AND  OF  THE  PROPHETS, 

As  read  in  the  £ffereni  Jeioith  Synagogues,  for  every  Sabbath  of  the  Year.* 
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P ARESHIOTH,  or  section*  of  the  Law. 

Sso/ I.    1TW13  Bereshith,     I.ltoTf.8 

U.    TO  Trh^n  Tolodoth  noaeh,     tI.  9  to  xi.  32 

lU.    "y"?  ^'7  Lech  lecha, xli.  1  to  xvii.  27 

Vr.    K1*lVaIyera, xvill.  1  to  xxil.  24.  .. 

▼.    mv  •*n  Cbaiyey  SanJi xxlii.  1  to  xxr.  Ig.  .. 

T*.    rn'?in  Toledoth   xxv.  I9toxxTUI.  9... 

▼U.    Mn  Vaiyetse,    xxvUi.  10  to  xxxH.  3. 

rlU.    nVm  Valyishlach, xxxU.  4  to  xxxvi.  43. 

ix.    nun  Yaiyesheb,    xxxvil.  1  to  xl.  S3.  . . 

z.    rpQ  Mlkketa, xU.  1  to  xUv.  17 

xi.    )ffT^  Vaiylffgash,    xUt.  18  to  xirii.  27. . 

xii.    «m  Vayechl, xirli.  28  to  1.  26.   .... 


HAPHT  AROTH,  or  sections  of  the  Proprbti. 
Portuguese  and  Italian  Jem.       Gemum  and  Dutek  Jem, 

IsaL  xlli.  5— 21 .••  ImI.  xlU.  6— 25 ;  xlUI.  10. 

bal.  Ilr.  1— 10. I«i.  Ut.  1— 17;'lv.  1--5. 

Isal.  xl.  27—31 ;  xll.  1—16 Ditto. 

2Khigsiv.  1—23 2  Kings !?.  1—37. 

1  Kings  i.  I'—^l ••..Ditto. 

Mal.i.  1—14;  U.  1—7 Ditto. 

Hos.  xl.  7—12 ;  xU.  1— 1 1 Ditto. 

Obad.  i.  1— 21 Hos.  xU.  12— 14 ;  xUi.  I— 16. 

Amos  ii.  1—16;  iii.  1-4 Ditto. 

1  Kings  iU  15-^28 ;  !▼.  1 Ditto. 

Esek.  xxxTli.  lJr-28 Ditto. 

1  Kings  ii.  1—12 Ditto. 


xiii.  nvsv  Shemotb, 1. 1  to  ri.  1 Jer.  1.  1—19;  il.  1—3 

xiv.  niKI  Vaera,    Ti.2toix.36 Exelc.  xxTiii.  25  toxxix.  21 

XV.  nj;-)9  *?K  N3  Bo  el  Poroh,     x.  1  to  xiii.  16 Jer.  xWi.  13— 28 

xvi.  nbirn  Beshallach, xiii.  17  to  xvU.  16 Judg.  v.  1— 31 

XTii.  nn»  Yithro xviii.  1  to  xx.  26. Isal.  vi.  1—13 

xrUi.  D»Q3V73  Mlahpatim,    xxi.  1  to  xxiv.  18 Jer.  xxxiv.  8— 22  &  xxxlU.  25,  26. 

xix.  n?3Tin  Tenunah xxr.  1  toxxvii.  19 1  Kings  r.  12—18;  vi.  1—13. 

XX.  mjfn  Tetsavveh xxvii.  20  to  xxx.  10 Esek.  xlili.  10— 27 

xxi.  KVn  O  Kl  thissa, xxx.  11  to  xxxir.  35 1  Kings  xriil.  20— 39 

xxli.  "yrifn  Vaiyakhel xxxr.  1  to  xxxTiil.  20 1  Kings  vii.  13— 26 

xxiii.  nip3  Pekudey, «..  xxxviii.  21  to  xl.  38 1  Kings  vfi.  40— 50 


Isai.  xxvii.  6  to  xxix.  23. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Judg.  It.  4tO'?.  1—91. 

Isai.  Ti.  1—13;  vU.  1—6;  ix.6,7. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

1  Kings  xviii.  1-.^. 

1  Kings  vH.  40—50. 

1  Kings  vii.  51 :  vili.  1—21. 


Vi 


xxiv. 

XXV. 

xxvi. 
XX  vii. 
xxviil. 

xxix. 

xxx. 

xxxi. 
xxxli. 
xxxUi. 


K"tp*^  Vaiylkra, I.  1  to  vi.  7 Isai.  xliU.  21— 28 ;  xllv.  1— 25.  ..  Ditto. 

IV  Kipn  Vaiyikra Tsav,    ..  vi.  StoviU.  36 Jer.  vii. 21—34;  vili.  1—3;  ix. 23, 24.  Ditto. 

•roU' Shemini,  ix.  1  to  xi.  47 2  San.  vi.  1—19 2  Sara.  vi.  1—23 ;  vH.  1—17. 

jr^TH  TazTia, xii.  1  to  xiii.  59 2  Kings  iv.  42—44;  v.  1—19 Ditto. 

j;iy?a  Mctsora,  xiv.  1  to  xv.  33 2  Kings  vii.  a-20 Ditto. 

nra  nPN  AchareyMoth, .,  xW.  I  to  xviii.  30 Amos  I x.  7— 15 Ezek.  xxii.  1— 19. 

C'lyrp  Kedoshim, xix.ltoxx.27 Esek.  xx.  2— 20 Amos  ix.  7— 15. 

-lOK  Emor, xxi.  1  to  xxiv.  23 Ezek.  xllv.  15— 31 Ditto. 

*3*D  ina  Bchar  Sinai, xxv.  1  to  xxvi.  2 Jer.  xxxii.  6—27 Ditto. 

»npna  Becbukkothal, xxvi.  3  to  xxvli.  34 Jer.  xvi.  19—21 ;  xvU.  1—14 Ditto. 


t/i 


r  xxxlx.  imoa  Bcmidbar,    i.  1  to  iv.  20 Hos.  i.  10,  1 1 ;  U.  1— 20 Ditto. 

XXXV.  ).,20  Naso,    iv.  21  to  vii.  89 Judg.  xiii.  2^25 Ditto. 

xxxvi.  "in  ynn.  BchaalotixeLha, ....  viU.  1  to  xii.  16 Zech.  ii.  10—13 ;  iii.  1—13 ;  Iv.  1—7.  Ditto. 

xxxvii.  l^tt'  Shclach xiii.  1  to  xv.  41 Josh.  U.  1—24 Ditto. 

xxxvili.  n~p  Korach xvi.  1  to  xviii.  32 1  Sam.  xi.  14.  15;  xii.  1—22 Ditto. 

xxxlx.  npn  Chukkath, xix.  1  to  xxii.  1 Judg.  xi.  1—33 Ditto. 

xl.  p'?3  Balak,, xxii.  2  to  xxv.  9 Micahv.7— 15;  vi.  1— 8 Ditto. 

*U.  pny*  PInechas, xxv.  10  to  xxx.  1 1  Kings  xx.  46;  xix.  1—fll Ditto. 

xlll.  mora  Maltoth xxx.  2  to  xxxii.  42 Jer.  i.  1—19;  ii.  1—8 Ditto. 

xlili.  yD:i  Maaey,  xxxlii.  1  to  xxxvi.  13 Jer.  U.  4— 28;  Iv.  1.  2 Jer.  U.  4— 28;  fH.  4, 


o 
o 

g 


xllv.    D^nai  Debarlm, 

xiv.    pnr>K1  Vaethchannan, 


I.  I  to  Iii.  22.  Isal.  i.  1-27 

ill.  23  to  vii.  11 


xlvi. 

xlvli. 

xivlll. 

xUx. 

1. 

Ii. 

Iii. 
1111. 

Hv. 


npy  Ekeb,  vii.  12  to  xi.  25 

nN*l  RMh, xi.  26  to  xvi.  17.    .. 

019SV  Shopbetim, xvi.  18  to  xxi.  9.   .. 

Ki'n  Tetse, <..»...  xxi.  10  to  xxv.  19. 

man  Tabo,    xxvi.  l  to  xxix.  8. 

paw  yit«taahlm»  xxix.  9  to  xxx.  20. 


!••■•«••■ 


•     •»••■ 


Ditto. 

xl.  I— 26 Ditto. 

xllXi  14-26;  I.  1—3 Ditto. 

liv.  11— 17;  Iv.  1—6 Ditto. 

U.  12-23 ;  Iii.  1—12 Ditto. 

liv.  1—10 Ditto. 

Ix.  1^-22 Ditto. 

1x1. 10, 11 ;  Ixii.  1—12;  Ixiii.  1-9.  Ditto. 


-jVl  Vaiyelech xxxi.  1  to  xxxi.  30 Hos.  xiv.  1—9 ;  Mlcah  vll.  1»— 20.    Isai.  Iv.  ft— 13 ;  Ivl.  1—8. 

iriKn  Haaclnu.    xxxli.  1  to  xxxli.  52 2  Sam.  xxil.  1—61.    Somesay        Hos.  xiv.  1—^;  Joel  ii.  1— XT. 

E»ek.  xvii.  22—24 ;  xviii.  1—32. 
na^an  mn  Ve«olh  Habberachah,    xxxiil.  1  to  xxxiv.  12.   Josh.  i.  1—18 ;  Eccles.  1.— xii.  faiciuaive.    Ditto. 


In  the  above  chapters  smiA  verses  I  have,  in  general,  followed  the 
divisions  in  the  best  MaaoreCIc  Bibles,  from  which  oiir  common  English 
Bibles  will  in  some  cases  be  fonnd  to  dlflbr  a  little. 

In  the  synagogues  Uie  law  is  read  entirely  through  in  the  fifty  sab- 
baths of  their  lunar  year ;  for  they  Join  certam  sections  together,  which 
are  noticed  at  the  end  of  the  tables.  But  in  their  intercaiaied  years, 
in  which  they  add  a  months  they  have  then  JUfy-fow  sabbaths,  and 
this  Is  one  reason  why  we  ibai  Jifty-four  Pareshahsy  asxA  fifty -four 
Haphtaras,  instead  otfi/hf-tieo.    See  the  concluding  tables. 

It  has  already  been  observed  that  when  Jntioehus  EpMumes  con- 
quered the  Jews  about  the  year  168  before  the  Christian  iEra,  he  for- 
bad the  law  to  be  publicly  read  in  the  synagogues,  on  pain  qf  death. 
The  Jews,  that  they  might  not  b«  wholly  deprived  of  the  word  of  God, 
selected  from  other  parts  of  tb«  sacred  writings  fifty-four  portions, 
which  were  termed  haphtaras,  niniaan  laplk/aroM,  from  1139 
patar^  be  dismiss^  let  loose^  opened— for  though  the  Law  was  dis- 
missed from  their  synagogues,  and  was  closed  to  them  by  the  edict  of 
this  persecuting  king,  yet  the  prophetic  writings,  not  being  under  the 
interdielt  were  left  opns,  and  ttaerdbre  tbey  used  them  in  place  of  the 


others.  It  was  from  this  custom  of  the  Jews,  that  the  prfmitlro  Chris- 
tians adopted  theirs  of  reading  a  lesson  every  sabbath  out  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments ;  and  on  this  custom,  the  practice  of  the  churdi 
in  our  own  country,  hi  reading  certain  portions  of  th«  cvufies  and 
gospels  every  Sunday  in  the  year  was  founded. 

As  a  proper  knowledge  of  these  HapiUaras  or  propheticol  sedtorn 
may  sometimM  help  to  fix  the  chronology  of  some  events  in  the  Ke« 
Testament,  it  hath  been  deemed  proper  to  give  a  table  of  them  in  con 
nexion  with  the  Pareshioth  or  sections  qftke  law,  tat  the  place  of  whtd 
they  were  originally  read ;  and  ioith  which,  ever  since  the  days  of  tb 
Asmoneans  or  Maccabees,  they  continue  to  be  mul  in  the  vmriou 
synagogues  belonging  to  the  English,  Portuguese^  Italian^  I>mteh^  an 
Qerman  5evi%. 

From  the  above  tables  the  reader  will  perceive  that  thon^  the  Jew 
are  agreed  in  the  sections  of  the  law  that  are  read  every  siAbath,  yt 
tbey  are  not  agreed  in  the  Haihlaras  or  sections  from  theteropArCr ; « 
it  appears  above,  that  the  Dutch  and  German  Jews  dlfrer  to  sevvn 
cases  ftom  the  Italian  and  Portuguese ;  and  there  are  some  slight* 
variations  besides  those  above,  wluch  1  have  noi  Dotioed. 


*  From  Dr.  A.  Clarke's  Comment,  vol.  I.  p.  859. 
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SECTION  I. 


THE   BOOK  OP  GENESIS. 


1.  Thib  book  is  so  named  fiom  its  title  in  the 
Septnagint  (BIB  ADZ  TENESEnS),  tAe  book  of  the 
GENERAnoN  or  PRODUCTION  of  all  things..   Moses 
is  umTeisallj  considered  to  have  been  its  author ; 
and  it  is  beliered  that  he  wrote  it  after  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  law.     Its  authentidtj  is  attested 
5j  the  most  indisputable  evidence,  and  it  is  cited 
as  an  inspired  record  thirty-three  times  in  the 
coQise  of  the  Scriptures.     Its  history  comprises  a 
period  of  about  2^3^  years,   according  to  the 
lowest  computation ;  but  according  to  Dr.  Hales, 
a  omeh  longer  period.*     It  contains  an  account  of 
the  creation  (chap,  i.,  ii.) ;  the  primeyal  state  and 
hH  of  man  (chap,  iii.) ;  theliistory  of  Adam  and 
bis  descendants,  with  the  progress  of  religion  and 
the  origin  of  the  arts  (chap,  iv.) ;  the  genealogies, 
age,  and  death   of   the   patriarchs,   imtil   Noah 
(chap.  T.) ;  the  general  defection  and  corruption 
of  mankind,  the  general  deluge,  and  preservation 
«f  Noah  and  his  family  in  the  ark  (chap,  viii.)  ; 
^e  faistoiy  of  Noah  and  his  family  subsequent  to 
the  time  of  the  deluge  (chap,  ix.) ;  the  re-peopling 
and  dinsion  of  the  earth  among  the  sons  of  Noah 
(chap.  X.) ;  the  building  of  ^abel,  the  confusion 
of  tongues,  and  the  dispersion  of  mankind  (chap. 
^);  the  lives   of  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  and 
^ph,  chap.  xii. — ^1. 

2.  **  It  may  be  asked  how  a  detail  so  circum- 
«tantia]  and  minute  could  have  been  preserved 
*hen  there  was  no  writing  of  any  kind,  and  when 
the  earth,  whose  history  is  here  given,  had  already 
listed  more  than  2000  years.  To  this  inquiry  a 
TOT  aatisfbctoiy  answer  may  be  given.  There  are 
onlj  three  ways  in  which  these  important  records 
owM  have  been  preserved  and  brought  down  to 
the  time  of  Moses :  viz.,  fcrking^  tradition,  and 
^ww  mdation.  In  the  antediluvian  world,  when 
the  life  of  man  was  so  protracted,  there  was  com- 
paratively little  need  for  ttfriting  of  any  kind,  and 
periiaps  no  alphabetical  writing  then  existed.  Tra- 
<^tfiwi  answered  every  purpose  to  which  writing  in 
any  kind  of  characters  could  be  subservient ;  and 
the  necessity  of  erecting  monuments  to  perpetuate 
poWic  events  could  scarcely  have  suggested  itself, 
ai  daring  those  rimes  there  could  be  little  danger 
ifTTt^ended  of  any  important  feet  becoming  obso- 
^,  as  its  history  had  to  pass  through  very  few 
Wds,  and  all  these  friends  and  relatives  in  the 
*«t  proper  sense  of  the  terms ;  for  they  lived  in 


•  Dt.  A .  C'arke  hu%  givcD  the  clirooolog}'  of  this  book  at  the 
<i^*e  oi  )un  conimeutsiry  n|¥>n  it. 


an  msulatcd  state  under  a  patruu*chal  govcnmient. 
Thus  it  was  easy  for  Moses  to  be  satisfied  of  the 
truth  of  all  he  relates  in  the  Book  of  Genesis^  as 
the  accounts  came  to  him  through  the  medium  of 
very  few  persons.  From  Adam  to  Noah  there  was 
but  one  man  necessary  to  the  correct  transmission 
of  the  history  of  this  period  of  1656  years.  Now 
this  histgry  was,  without  doubt,  perfectly  known 
to  Methuselah,  who  lived  to  see  them  both.  In 
like  manner  Shem  connected  Noah  and  Abraham^ 
having  lived  to  converse  with  both ;  as  Isaac  did 
with  Abraham  and  Joseph,  from  whom  these  things 
might  be  easily  conveyed  to  Moses  by  Amram, 
who  was  contemporary  with  Joseph.  Supposing, 
then,  all  the  curious  facts  recorded  in  the  Book  of 
Genesis  had  no  other  authority  than  the  tradition 
already  referred  to,  they  would  stand  upon  a 
foundation  of  credibility  superior  to  any  that  th^ 
most  reputable  of  the  ancient  Greek  and  Latin  his-^ 
torians  can  boast.  Yet,  to  preclude  all  possibility  of  * 
mistake,  the  unerring  Spirit  of  God  directed  Moses 
in  the  selection  of  his  fadts  and  the  ascertaining  of 
his  dates.  Indeed,  the  narrative  is  so  simple,  so 
much  like  truth,  so  consistent  every  where  with 
itself,  so  correct  in  its  dates,  so  impartial  in  its  bio- 
graphy, so  accurate  in  its  philosophical  details,  so 
pure  in  its  morality,  and  so  benevolent  in  its  design, 
as  amply  to  demonstrate  that  it  never  could  have 
'had  an  earthly  origin.  In  this  case,  also,  Moses 
constructed  every  thing  according  to  the  pattern 
which  God  showed  him  in  the  moimt."  t 

SECTION  II. 

THE  BOOK  OF  EXODUS. 

1.  The.  title  of  this  book  is  descriptive  of  the 
principal  •  event  which  it  records ;  namely,  the 
EXODUS,  or  departure  of  the  Jews  from  Egypt. 
It  is  universally  ascribed  to  Moses,  and  is  cited  as 
his  work  by  David,  Daniel,  and  others  of  the 
sacred  writers.  Rivet  has  remarked,  that  twenty- 
five  passages  are  quoted  from  it  by  Christ  and  his 
apostles  in  express  words,  and  nineteen  as  to  the 
sense.  Exodus  embraces  the  history  of  about 
145  years,  fiom  A.  M.  2369  to  A.  M.  2614  in- 
clusive ; — ^from  the  death  of  Joseph  to  the  erection 
of  the  tabernacle.  It  contains  an  account  of  the 
tyranny  exercised  by  Pharaoh  over  the  Israelites, 
with  their  wonderful  increase  (chap,  i.) ;  the  birth, 
preservation,  education,  and  exile  of  Moses  (chap, 
ii.) ;  his  divine  legation  (chap,  iii.,  iv.) ;  the  in- 
fliction of  the  eight  first  plagues  (chap.  iv.  29 — 
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X.  21) ;  tlie  institution  of  the  passoyer  (chap.  xii. 
1 — ^21) ;  the  two  last  plagues  (chap.  x.  21 — ^xii. 
21 — 31) ;  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  (chap, 
xii.  31 — 37,  40 — 42) ;  their  miraculous  passage  of 
the  Red  Sea,  &c.  (chap.  xii.  43 — xr.  22) ;  their 
subsequent  joumeyings  in  the  wilderness  (chap. 
XT.  23 — ^xix.  2) ;  the  promulgation  of  the  law  from 
Sinai,  the  defection  of  the  Israelites,  the  renewal 
of  the  tables,  and  the  erection  of  the  tabernacle, 
chap.  xix.  3 — ^xl. 

2.  It  should  be  remarked,  that  many  events  re- 
coided  in  this  book  adornibrate  the  state  of  the 
church  in  the  wilderness  of  this  world,  until  her 
arriyal  at  the  promised  Canaan — ^the  eternal  rest* 
See  1  Cor.  x.  1,  &c.  This  idea  will  help  to  point 
out  the  consistency  of  the  divine  purpose,  and 
the  harmony  subsisting  between  the  old  and  the 
new  dispensations,  with  an  eye  to  which  the  Bible 
should  ever  be  read.  In  this  book  are  also  pre- 
'  sented  several  types  of  the  Messiah;  such  as  MoseSy 
Deut  xviii.  15 ;  Aaron^  Heb.  iv.  14 — 16,  v.  4,  5  ; 
the  paKhal  lamb,  Exod.  xii. ;  John  xix.  36 ;  the 
mannoy  Exod.  xvi.  15 ;  1  Cor.  x.  3;  the  rock  in 
Horeb,  Exod.  xvii.  6;  1  Cor.  x.  4;  and  the 
mercy-teaiy  Exod.  xxxvii.  6 ;  Rom.  iii.  25 ;  Heb. 
ir.  16. 

SECTION  III. 

THE   BOOK  OP   LEVITICUS. 

1.  This  book  is  thought  to  have  taken  its  name 
from  detailing  the  institution  of  the  sacrifices  and 
services,  the  charge  of  which  was  committed  to 
the  Levitical  priesthood.  It  is  cited  as  the  work 
of  Moses  in  2  Chron.  xxx.  16 ;  Dan.  ix.  13 ;  and 
as  an  inspired  writing  in  Jer.  vii.  22,  23 ;  2  Cor. 
vi.  16 ;  1  Pet.  i.  16.  There  are  no  data  famished 
in  the  book  by  which  a  chronological  arrangement 
of  the  facts  narrated  in  it  can  be  effected.  It  con- 
tains an  account  of  the  laws  concerning  sacrifices 
and  offerings  (chap.  i. — ^vii.) ;  of  the  institution 
of  the  priesthood  (chap.  viii. — ^x.) ;  of  clean  and 
unclean  animals,  &c.  (chap,  xi.) ;  of  the  laws  con- 
cerning purification  (chap.  xii. — ^xv.) ;  of  the  great 
day  of  atonement  (chap,  xvi.) ;  the  place  of  offer- 
ing sacrifices,  things  prohibited,  marriage,  and 
various  acts  of  impurity ;  the  sin  of  consecrating 
children  to  Moloch,  consulting  wizards,  &c.  (chap, 
xvii. — XX.);  laws  relative  to  the  conduct  and 
persons  of  the  priests  (chap,  xxi.,  xxii.) ;  laws 
concerning  the  sacred  festivals,  vows,  things  de- 
voted, and  tithes,  chap,  xxiii. — ^xxvii. 


^  Roberts,  Clav.  Dibl.  p.  25. 


2.  The  style  in  which  the  rites  and  ceremonies 
described  in  this  book  are  given,  and  the  manner 
in  which  their  minute  particulars  are  so  often 
repeated,   show    that   they  were    expressive  of 
something  beyond  the  mere  letter,  and  were  pre- 
figuiative  of  gospel  appointments.    The  sacrifices 
and  oblations  were  significant  of  tiie  atonement  of 
Christ ;  their  requisite  qualities  were  emblematical 
of  his  immaculate  character ;  and  the  prescribed 
mode  in  their  form,  and  the  mystical  rites  ordained, 
were  allusive  institutions,f  calculated  to  enlighten 
the  apprehensions  of  the  Jews,  and  to  prepare 
them  for  the  reception  of  the  gospel.    The  insti- 
tution of  the  high-priesthood  typified  Jesus  the 
great  High-priest.     The  prohibition  of  meats  as 
imclean,  taught  the  avoidance  of  what  Grod  pro- 
hibits; and  the  various  kinds  of  uncleannesses, 
with  their  prescribed  expiations,  illustrated  the 
necessity  and  importance  of  internal  purity  and 
holiness.     Care,  however,  must  be  taken  not  to 
overstrain  these  ideas,  nor  to  run  into  excess  in 
the   mode  of   interpreting  the  ritual  law;   for 
although  it  is  certain  that  a  great  number  of  its 
most  important  institutions  were  designed  to  point 
to  another  and  a  fuller  dispensation,  there  were, 
nevertheless,  some  imposed  only  as  punishments 
on  a  rebellious  people,  and  as  a  yoke  to  restrain 
them  from  idolatry;  and  others,  as  a  mark  to 
discriminate  and  keep  them  apart  from  all  other 
nations.}    The  book  of  Leviticus  and  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  should  be  read  together,  as  they 
mutually  illustrate  each  other. 

SECTION  lY. 

THB  BOOK  OF  l«UBfBER& 

1.  This  book  is  so  called  because  it  contBiiis  an 
account  of  the  numbering  and  marshalling  of  tiie 
Israelites,  in  their  journey  through  the  wilderness 
to  the  promised  land.  It  seems  from  chap,  xxxvi. 
13,  that  it  was  peimed  by  Moses  in  the  plains  of 
Moab.  But,  however  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  it 
was  written  under  divine  inspiration,  it  being 
cited  as  an  inspired  work  in  various  parts  of 
Scripture.  See  2  Chron.  xxix.  II ;  Ezek.  xx.  13; 
Matt.  xii.  5 ;  I  Cor.  x.  I — 10,  &c.  It  contains  a 
history  of  the  Israelites,  firom  the  first  day  of  the 
second  month  of  the  second  year,  after  their  de- 
parture out  of  Egypt,  to  the  beginning  of  the 
eleventh  month  of  the  fortieth  year  of  their  jour- 


-f-  The  reader  will  do  well  to  peruse  with  care  OiitFam's  Dl»- 
iiertation  on  Sacrifice!*,  a  jadidoos  traodatioD  of  which  has  been 
executed  by  M  r.  Alien. 

t  See  Lowmao  on  Uie  Hebrew  Ritual,  tknmghomi. 
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ne7ii^;fiomA.M.  2514  to  A.  M.  2552.    The 
idiole  of  the  hook  may  he  considered  as  a  diaxy; 
and  is  the  most  aadent  hook  of  traveli  oyer  puh- 
Med.  The  route  taken  hy  the  Israelites  under  the 
direction  of  their  inspired  leader  has  heen  traced  out 
bj  modem  traTeUers,  and  many  places  here  men- 
tioned BtiU  hear  the  same  name,  and  oonespond 
exactly  in  their  geographical  situation.    This  hook 
coDtaiiu  an  account  of  the  enumeration  and  mar- 
shalling of  the  people  (chap.  i.  11) ;  the  census  of 
the  Lerites,  and  their  appointment  to  the  service 
of  the  tahernade  (chap,  iii.,  iy.) ;  the  institution  of 
Tarious  legal  ceremonies  (chap,  y.,  yi.) ;  the  offei^ 
ings  of  the  princes  (chap,  yii.) ;  the  consecration 
of  the  Leyites  (chap,  yiii.) ;  the  celehralion  of  the 
paasorer  (chap.  ix»);  regulations  for  fixing  and 
removing  the  camp  (chap.  x.  1 — 10) ;  the  order 
of  the  narch,  &c.  (chap.  x.  11—36) ;  the  journey 
throng^  the  wilderness  to  the  land  of  Moah  (chap. 
xL— xzL) ;  the  transactions  in  the  plains  of  Moah 
(ch^  xxiL — XXX.) ;  the  defeat  of  the  Midianites 
and  the  offerings  to  the  Lord  (chap,  xxxi.) ;  the 
diiiaon  <^  the  land  east  of  the  Jordan,  &c.  (chap, 
mii^— xxxyi.) 

2.  The  hook  of  Numhen  contains  one  signal 
prediction  lelatiye  to  the  Messiah,  chap.  xxiv.  17, 
19 ;  and  in  the  Targums  of  Jonathan  and  Onkelos 
it  is  00  interpreted. 

SECTION  V. 

THE  ]^p0K  OF  DEUTERONOMY. 

1.  The  title  of  this  hook  has  heen  derived  from 
the  Greek  Version,  where  it  is  called  A9urt^ovo/i,io¥ 
--a  compound  term,  signifying  the  lecond  latv; 
because  it  contains  a  repetition  of  the  law  giyen 
to  the  Israelites  hy  the  mediation  of  Moses.*  From 
a  comparison  of  chap.  i.  5  vnth  chap,  xxxiv.  1,  it 
spears  to  have  heen  written  hy  Moses  in  the 
pbini  of  Moab,  a  short  time  prior  to  his  death. 
It  is  cited  as  his  work  in  2  Ghron.  xxv.  4 ;  Dan. 
ix.  13^  &jc,  ;  and  is  oflfcen  quoted  as  an  inspired 
anting  hy  Christ  and  his  apostles.  It  emhraoes 
^  history  of  ahout  five  weeks;  from  the  first 
^j  of  the  eleventh  month  of  the  finrtieth  year,  to 
the  seventh  day  of  the  twelfth  month.  It  contains 
^  compendious  recapitulation  of  the  laws  given 
W  Moses,  enlarged  with  many  explanations  and 
tdditions,  and  enforced  by  the  strongest  and  most 
pathetic  exhortations  to  ohedience;  and  v^as  no 
^ooht  intended  for  the  henefit  of  those  bom  in 


*  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  Pref.  Dent 


the  vrildemess,  and  who  consequently  were  not 
present  at  the  giving  of  the  law  on  Sinai.  The 
yariations  in  expression  observable  in  the  repe- 
tition of  the  law  have  been  considered  as  an  inti- 
mation that  its  spirit^  rather  than  its  letter^  is  that 
which  is  to  be  regarded. 

2.  In  this  book  may  be  fi)und  the  pathos  and 
sublimities  of  religion,  in  a  strain  not  to  be  sur- 
passed in  any  part  of  the  Old  Testament  It 
embraces  a  rehearsal  and  republication  of  the  law 
by  the  great  prophet  of  it  himself;  with  a  survey 
of  the  wonders  of  Egypt  and  the  wilderness ;  the 
past  acts  of  God's  mighty  arm,  working  in  tenor 
and  in  mercy;  the  stipulated  blessiogs  of  obe- 
dience (which  may  be  called  the  Mosaic  beati- 
tudes); and  a  terrific  insight  into  the  future 
plagues  of  the  apostate  people.  Of  the  majesty 
of  the  book,  and  its  impressiveness  in  these  parti- 
culars, a  calm  and  deliberate  perusal  can  alone 
convey  a  just  idea.  It  also  helps  us  to  trace  the 
progressive  scheme  of  Scripture;  ion  in  its  doc- 
trinal character  and  use,  it  may  he  set  above  the 
simpler  and  earlier  promulgation  of  the  law,  as 
recorded  in  Exodus ;  while  it  may  be  marked  as 
only  approaching  to  the  practical  standard  of  faith 
and  personal  obedience  exhibited  in  the  doctrines, 
promises,  and  precepts  of  the  prophets.  The 
considerate  reader  will  judge  whether  this  account 
of  the  expansion  of  the  divine  law  by  the  later 
prophets  be  not  a  just  one.  If  it  be  admitted, 
one  use  and  intent  of  their  mission  will  be  better 
understood;  and  the  remote  members  of  revelation 
will  be  seen  to  compose  a  consistent  whole,  not 
by  uniformity,  but  progression,  every  part  of  it 
silentiy  advancing  toward  the  spirit  and  perfection 
of  the  gospeLt 

3.  The  book  contains  a  recapitulation  of  the  trans- 
actions in  the  wilderness  (chap.  i. — ^iii) ;  an  afiec- 
tionate  exhortation  to  the  obedience  and  lore  of 
God  (chap,  iv.) ;  a  repetition  of  the  moral  law 
(ch^«  T. — ^xi.) ;  a  repetition  of  some  parts  of  the 

ceremonial  law  (chap,  xii ^xvi.) ;  a  repetition  of 

mmdry  judieial  laws  (chap.  xvii. — xviii.  14);  a 
promise  of  the  Great  Prophet,  and  of  a  cove- 
nant between  Jehovah  and  the  Israelites  (chap, 
xviii.  15,  xxvi.) ;  directions  for  the  confirmation 
of  the  law  on  the  people's  arrival  in  Canaan 
(chap,  xxvii. — ^xxx.) ;  the  appointment  of  Joshua 
as  the  successor  of  Moses  (chap,  xxxi.) ;  the  pro- 
phetic song  of  Moses,  and  the  blessing  of  the 
tribes  (chap,  xxxii.,  xxxiii.) ;  and  the  death  and 
burial  of  the  great  lawgiver  (chap,  xxxiv.) 


f  DiviMm'i  Dkooiines  on  Phsphecy,  pp.  61, 52. 
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CHAPTER  11. 


OF  THE  HIOTORICAL  BOOKS  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 


1 .  Sacred  history  differs  from  every  otiher  species 
of  authentic  history  in  this :  that  while  the  latter 
records  events  and  details  facts,  simply;  the 
former  comhines  them  with  the  doctrines  of  Pro- 
vidence, and  demonstrates  the  event  to  he  coinci- 
dent with  the  purposes  of  an  Eternal  Mind.  The 
connexion  of  every  mode  of  communicating  the 
will  of  God  to  man,  with  moral  and  eternal  pur- 
poses, is  a  feature  of  divine  revelation  never  to  he 
overlooked;  and  sacred  history  is  hut  a  part  of 
that  revelation.  In  preparing  mankind  for  another 
world,  the  universal  Parent  has  adopted  and  re- 
corded a  certain  process  with  individuals,  with 
families,  and  with  nations,  in  this.*  The  historical 
books,  then,  form  part  of  those  Scriptures  written 
under  the  inspiration  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and 
are  therefore  free  from  error,  and  to  he  resorted 
to  ''  for  doctrine,  for  reproof  for  correction,  and  for 
instruction  in  righteousness ;"  because  ^^ivhatsoever 
was  written  aforetime  was  written  for  our  learn- 
ing," Rom.  XV.  4. 

2.  It  is  evident  from  a  close  examination  of 
the  historical  books,  that  they  are  collections 
from  the  authentic  records  of  the  Jewish  na- 
tion, which  were  carefully  kept  by  the  priests 
or  other  publicly-appointed  persons,  t  These  col- 
lections, though  genetaUy  made  while  the  events 
were  fresh  in  memory,  and  by  persons  who  were 
contemporary  with  the  periods  to  which  they 
severally  relate,  appear  to  have  been  thrown  into 
their  present  form,  and  to  have  received  some 
additions,  at  a  much  later  period.  The  work  of 
collecting  and  revising  has  been  attributed  to  the 
joint  labours  of  Jeremiah  and  Ezra.  It  is  enough 
for  us  to  know  that  the  authenticity  of  the  books, 
in  their  present  form,  has  been  attested  by  Christ 
and  his  apostles. 

3.  The  historical  writings  of  the  Old  Testament 
comprise  twelve  books— from  Joshua  to  Esther, 
inclusive;  and  contain  a  compendium  of  the  Jewish 
history,  from  the  death  of  Moses  to  the  refor- 
mation effected  by  Nehemiah,  af^er  the  return 
from  Babylon,  A.  M.  2555— A.  M.  3595. 

4.  While  the  twelve  tribes  were  united  under  one 


*  The  reader  Is  referred  to  an  ably-written  paper  on  tbe  nses 
and  claima  of  aacred  history,  in  tbe  Encyclopsedia  Metropoli- 
tana,  which  will  abundantly  repay  the  labour  of  an  attentive 
reading. 

■\  See  Josephns  against  Apion,  b.  1,  §  6. 


government,  their  history  is  represented  under 
one  point  of  view.  When  a  separadon  took  place, 
the  kingdom  of  Judah,  from  which  the  Messiah 
was  to  descend,  was  the  chief  object  of  attention 
with  the  sacred  historians;  they  treat,  however, 
of  the  events  which  occurred  in  Samaria,  espe- 
cially when  connected  with  the  concerns  of  Judah. 
It  should  be  remarked,  that  in  their  chronological 
accounts,  the  sacred  writers  generally  calculate  in 
round  numbers,  and  also  assume  various  eras.  In 
Genesis,  Moses  reckons  by  the  ages  of  the  patri- 
archs; in  Exodus,  fr^m  the  departure  out  of 
Egypt.  Other  writers,  living  in  later  times,  com- 
pute from  the  building  of  the  temple ;  from  the 
commencement  of  the  reigns  of  their  several 
kings;  from  the  captivities  and  deliverances  of 
the  people,  and  other  important  national  events ; 
or,  lastly,  from  the  reigns  of  foreign  kings.  The 
difficulties  which  occur  on  a  superficial  perusal  of 
the  historical  Scriptures,  chiefly  ori^nate  in  a 
want  of  attention  to  these  considerations;  and 
those  persons  who  have  not  the  leisure  or  industry 
to  elucidate  such  particulars,  mil  do'  well  rather 
to  collect  the  obvious  instruction  so  richly  spread 
through  every  page  of  the  sacred  volume,  than  to 
engage  in  speculations  of  delicate  discussion.  The 
historical  books,  like  all  other  parts  of  Scripture, 
have  every  mark  of  genuine  and  unaffected  truth. 
Many  relations  are  interwoven  with  accounts  of 
other  nations,  yet  no  inconsistencies  have  ever 
been  detected. 

5.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  contemporary 
reigns  of  the  respective  kings  of  Judah  and  Israel, 
and  will  assist  in  reading  the  historical  books : — 


A.M.  Judah. 

3029  Reboboam 

8046  Abijah 

3049  Asa 

3050  

3061 

3074  

3075  


Israel.      Ante  A.D. 


3086 


Jeroboam 


Nadab 

Baasha 

Elah 

Zimri 

Ornri 

Abab 


3090  Jehoshaphat 

3106  

3108  

31 1 2  Jebomm,  or  Joram 

3119  Ahaziah 

3120  Queen  Athaliah 


Abaziah 

Jcboram,  or  Joram 


Jehu 


975 
958 
955 
954 

9o0 
921 

918 

m\ 

&M\ 
892 
885 
884 


CfliP.II.] 

AJ.  JUDAH. 

M  Joub,  or  Jehoash 

3148  

3163  

3  Amaziah 
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.ii:9 


H  izatiab,  or  Uzziah 


U<Ji)ii 


m 

•%^  Joihun 
S  Akz 


Zachariah 

Sballum 

Menahem 

Pekabiah 

Pekah 


m 


u 


'^  Hezekiah 


•^  Manasseh 


".« 


UI. 


Israel.      Ante  A.D. 

878 

Jehoahaz  856 

Jehoash^  or  Joash       841 

839 

Jeroboam  II.  825 

810 

773 
772 

761 
759 

758 

742 

r First  capt  of  Israel,! 

t  by  Tiglatb  PUescr  J  '  ^ 

An  interregnum        

Hoshea  730 

726 

J  Second  captivity,  by] 

(     Sbalmaneser.        jf 

698 

f  Third  captivity,  byl 

(    Esar-haddon        J^'" 


»3 


^16 


JUDAH. 

Amcm 

Joaiah 

Jehoabaz 

Jehoiakim 

First  captivity  of  Judah 

Jeboiachin,  Coniab,  or  Jcconiah 

Second  captivity  of  Judah 

Zedekiab 

Third  and  final  captivity. 


Ante  A.D. 
643 


641 
610 

606 
599 


588 


6*  We  now  proceed  to  notice  the  historical 
^'^  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  placed  in 

'■■■^  Bibles. 


SECTION  I. 

THE  BOOK  OF  JOSHUA. 

!•  Thib  book  immediately  follows  the  Penta- 
^i^  of  which  it  forms  a  continuation,  and  derives 
^^  fiame  either  from  relating  the  achievements  of 
J'iibaa,  the  son  of  Nun,  in  the  conquest  of  the 
l^tQiised  land,  or  from  his  being  the  author  of  it ; 
^  probably  from  both.  That  Joshua  was  its 
^W.  was  the  general  opinion  prevailing  in  the 
*^^h  and  also  in  the  ancient  Christian  church,  and 
^ '  also  strongly  intimated  by  internal  evidence. 
^  cbap.  V.  1,  and  xxiv.  26.  The  objections 
^^  a^^ainst  this  hypothesis,  from  &e  alleged 
^  of  the  book  having  been  written  posterior 
^  ^H  time,  such  as  chap.  iv.  9,  viii.  28,  xv.  63, 
^J  be  rationally  and  satisfiM^rily  met,  on  the 
'^I'poation  that  there  were  slight  but  necessary 


additions  made,  when  the  canonical  books  were 
oollected  and  revised. 

2.  The  book  of  Joshua  comprises  a  history 
of  about  17  yeam  ;  or,  according  to  some  chrono- 
logists,  of  27  or  30  years.  There  has  been  some 
accidental  derangement  in  the  order  of  the  chap- 
ters, occasioned  probably  by  the  mode  of  rolling 
up  MSS.,  written  upon  different  pieces  of  ma- 
terial, anciently  practised.  In  the  following  ana- 
lysis they  are  restored  to  their  proper  place.  The 
mission  of  Joshua  (chap.  i.  1 — 10);  the  spies 
sent  out  to  view  the  land  (chap,  ii.) ;  the  pas- 
sage  of  the   Jordan,   and  the  renewal    of  the 

covenant  (chap.  i.  10  to  end,  iii ^v.  13) ;   the 

victories  of  Joshua  and  the  conquest  of  the  land 
(chap.  vi.  II,  V.  14,  to  end,  vi.  2 — 33,  ix. ;  xi., 
viii.,  30  to  end) ;  return  of  the  Reubenites  (chap, 
xxii.) ;  recapitulation  of  the  conquests  (chap.  xii. — 
xiii.  15) ;  division  of  the  country  among  the  tribes 
(chap.  xiv. — ^xxi.) ;  the  assembling  of  the  people 
and  the  first  address  of  Joshua  (chap,  xxiii.) ;  his 
last  address  (chap.  xxiv.  I — ^28)  ;  his  death  and 
burial  (chap.  xxiv.  29,  30) ;  Joseph's  remains  in- 
terred in  Shechem,  and  the  death  and  burial  of 
Eleazar,  chap.  xxiv.  32,  33. 

3.  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  has  remarked,  that  the  book 
of  Joshua  is  one  of  the  most  important  documents 
in  the  old  covenant^  and  should  never  be  separated 
from  the  Pentateuch,  of  which  it  is  at  once  both 
the  continuation  and  the  completion.  Between 
this  book  and  the  fire  books  of  Moses,  there  is 
the  same  analogy  as  between  the  fi)ur  Gospels  and 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  The  Pentateuch 
contains  a  history  of  the  acts  of  the  great  Jewish 
legislator,  and  the  Laws  on  which  the  Jewish 
church  could  be  established.  The  book  of  Joshua 
gives  an  account  of  the  establishment  of  the  church 
in  the  land  of  Canaan,  according  to  the  ofl- 
repeated  promises  and  declarations  of  God.  The 
Gospels  give  an  account  of  the  transactions  of 
Jesus  Christ,  the  great  Christian  legislators  and 
of  those  la^vs  on  which  his  church  should  be 
established,  and  by  which  it  should  be  governed. 
The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  give  an  account  of 
the  actual  establishment  of  that  church,  according 
to  the  predictions  and  promises  of  its  great 
Founder.  Thus,  then,  the  Pentateuch  bears  as 
pointed  a  relation  to  the  Gtospels,  as  the  book  of 
Joshua  does  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  On 
this  principle,  it  would  be  a  matter  of  high  utility 
to  read  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New  Testament 
books  together  ;  as  they  reflect  a  strong  and  mutual 
light  on  each  other,  bear  the  most  decided  testi- 
mony to  the  words  and  truth  of  prophecy,  and 
show  the  ample  fulfilment  of  all  the  ancient  and 
gracious  designs  of  God. 
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SECTION  n. 

THE  BOOK  OF  JX7DGES. 

1.  This  book  derives  its  name  from  the  account 
it  giyes  of  the  Israelites  under  the  gOTemment  of 
the  Judges,  from  the  death  of  Joshua  to  the  time 
of  EK.  From  a  comparison  of  chap.  i.  21,  with 
2  Sam.  T.  6,  and  chap.  ix.  53,  with  2  Sam.  ix.  21, 
it  will  be  seen  that  this  book  was  written  before 
that,  and  also  before  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  bj 
David.  Its  author  is  not  known,  but  it  is  quoted 
as  canonical  Scripture  by  several  subsequent 
inspired  writers  (see  I  Sam.  xiL  9 — 11 ;  2  Sam. 
xi.  21 ;  Ps.  Ixviii.  12 ;  Isai.  ix.  4^  x.  26 ;  Heb. 
xi.  32,  &c.),  and  the  origin  of  many  mythological 
fables  is  to  be  found  in  the  relations  it  gives.*  It 
comprises  the  histoiy  of  about  300  years — from 
A.  M.  2579  to  2887,  and  is  veiy  properly  inserted 
between  Joshua  and  Samuel,  as  the  judges  were 
governors  intermediate  between  Joshua  and  the 
kings. 

2.  In  reading  this  book,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  judges  frequently  acted  under  a 
divine  impulse,  and  wero  endowed  with  preter- 
natural courage  and  strength ;  for  if  this  be  lost 
sight  o^  it  will  be  impossible  to  approve  their 
conduct  on  some  occasions,  when  the^sanction  of 
a  divine  warrant  superseded  all  general  rules  of 
conduct. 

3.  The  latter  part  of  the  book  is  removed  from 
its  proper  place,  the  chapters  having  been  carried 
forward,  probably  that  the  thread  of  the  nanative 
might  not  be  interrupted.  In  the  following 
analysis  they  are  inserted  in  the  order  of  the 
histoiy.  Interregnum  afrer  the  death  of  Joshua 
(chap.  i. — ^ii.  10);  the  introduction  of  idolatry 
among  the  tribes  (chap,  xvii.,  xviii.) ;  history  of 
the  Levite  of  Ephndm,  and  the  war  among  the 
tribes  (chap.  xix. — ^xxi.)  ;  the  intermixturo  of  the 
Israelites  with  the  Canaanites  (chap.  ii.  11 — ^iii.  7); 
servitude  and  deliverances  of  the  Israelites  (chap, 
iii.  8 — ^iv.);  triumphant  song  of  Deborah  and 
Barak  (chap,  v.) ;  the  subjugation  of  the  eastern 
and  northern  Israelites  by  Midian,  and  their 
deliverance  by  Gideon  (chap.  vi. — ^viii.) ;  usur- 
pation and  death  of  Abimelech  (chap,  ix.) ;  admi- 
nistration of  Tola  and  Jair  (chap.  x.  1 — 6); 
oppression  of  the  Israelites  by  the  Philistines  and 
Ammonites,  and  their  deliverance  by  Jephthah 
(chap.  X.  7 — ^3di.  7)  f  administration  of  Ibzan, 
Elon,  and  Abdon  (chap.  xii.  8 — 15) ;  oppression 
of  the  Israelites  by  the  Philistines,  and  their  deli- 
verance by  Samson  (chap.  xiii. — ^xvi.). 


*  Sec  AIUi*s  Reflections  on  the  Old  Test.,  Part  IIL  cbap.  2. 


.  SECTION  ni. 

THS  BOOK  OF  RUTH. 


This  tract  has  generally  been  considered  as 
supplemental  to  the  book  of  Judges,  and  as 
introductoiy  to  the  books  of  Samuel.  The  general 
opinion  assigns  its  authorship  to  Samuel ;  and 
that  it  could  not  have  been  written  before  his  time 
is  certain,  from  the  genealogy  recorded  in  chap.  iv. 
17 — ^22.  The  history  related  in  this  book  is  ex- 
tremely interesting,  and  is  detailed  with  the  most 
beautiful  and  affecting  simplicity.  It  is  a  oon* 
tinuous  history,  and  needs  no  analysis. 

SECTION  IV. 

THE  TWO  BOOKS  OF  SAMUEL. 


1.  These  and  the  two  following  books  were  for- 
merly termed  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth 
books  of  Kings ;  as  being  the  four  books  in  wliich 
the  histories  of  the  kings  of  Judah  and  Israel  are 
related.  It  is  probable  that  the  history  in  the 
first  book,  down  to  the  end  of  the  twenty-fi>iirth 
chapter,  is  from  the  pen  of  Samuel,  and  the  re- 
maining part  from  the  pens  of  Nathan  and  Gkul ; 
See  1  Chron.  xxix.  29,  1  Sam.  xxii.  5.  From 
the  frequent  mention  of  times  and  circanistaiices 
posterior  to  those  that  are  here  historically  detailed, 
some  critics  have  been  of  opinion  that  the  books 
were  written  at  a  much  later  period  than  that 
above  assigned  to  them.  The  probability  seems 
to  be,  that  they  were  compiled  out  of  the  memoirs 
of  the  persons  above  named,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
record  the  transactions  of  the  kingdom ;  and  that 
the  marks  of  posteriority  to  be  found  in  them 
were  explanatoiy  addUumt  made  by  the  compiler, 
whom  the  Jews  have  generally  conceived  to  be 
the  prophet  Jeremiah.  They  contain  intrinsioj 
prooft  of  their  verity,  by  appealing  to  existing , 
monuments.  { 

2.  The  history  contained  in  the  books  of  Samuel,  I 
embraces  a  period  of  about  120  years,  from  A.  M..J 
2866  to  A.  M.  2986.    The  first  book  contains  th«| 
political  and  ecclesiastical  histoiy  of  the  Israelites,] 
from  the  birth  of  Samuel  to  the  death  of  Saul,' 
a  period  of  about  eighty  years;  and  the  second 
book  carries  on  the  histoiy  to  within  about  two 
years  of  the  death  of  David,  a  period  of  about 
forty  years.      In    these   interesting    books,   the 
sacred  author  illustrates  the  characters  and    dc* 
scribes  the  events  of  his  histoiy  in  the  most 
engaging  manner,  and  frunishes  the  richest  in- 
struction.   The  inspired  hymn  of  Hannah  (1  Sam. 
ii.  1 — 10),  and  the  thanksgiving  song  of  David 
(2  Sam.   xxii.),  are  sublime  compositions,  and 
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ooDtain  tome  clear  predictioiis  of  the  Messiali's 
coming  and  kingdom.  Hie  book  of  Psalms 
ihould  be  read  in  oomiexion  with  them,  as  thej 
mntoall J  iUustiate  each  other. 

3^  The  Jlni  hook  of  Samuel  oontains  an  account 
of  the  birth  of  Samuel  (chap,  i.)  ;  the  song  of 
Hannah  (chap.  ii.  1 — 10) ;  the  nud-administration 
of  Eli's  sons  (chap.  ii.  11 — 36) ;  the  call  of 
Simne],  and  the  denunciations  against  Eli's  house 
(chap,  iii.) ;  the  capture  of  the  ark,  and  the  death 
of  Eli,  &c  (chap,  iy.) ;  the  chastisement  of  the 
Fhilisdnes,  &c^  and  the  restoration  of  the  ark 
(cliap.  r.,  Ti.) ;  the  people  repent,  renounce  their 
ido^  and  defeat  the  Philistines  (chap,  yii.) ;  the 
praple  ask  and  obtain  a  king  (chap.  yiii. — ^xi.) ; 
^uel  protests  his  integrity  to  the  assembled 
people,  and  exhorts  them  to  obedience  (chap,  xii.) ; 
•SqoTs  wars  with  the  Philistines  (chap,  xiii.,  xiv.) ; 
Ins  war  with  the  Amalekites,  and  his  rejection 
from  the  throne  intimated  (chap,  xy.);  the 
aobting  of  Darid,  and  his  introduction  to  Saol 
Hap.  xri.) ;  his  yictory  over  Gk>liath  (chap.  xyii. 
1-04);  Saul  notices  David,  and  afterfravda 
pnecntes  him  (chap.  xrii.  55 — xxrii.),  consults 
tbe  witch  of  Endor  (chap,  xxyiii.) ;  his  defeat, 
(iotlu  and  burial  (chap.  xxix. — ^zxxi.). 

^  The  aeoond  book  contains  David's  lamentation 
{^  Saol  and  Jonathan  (chap,  i.);  his  subjugation 
^i  the  house  of  Saul,  and  his  own  confirmation 
^  the  kingdom  (chap.  ii. — r>  4) ;  his  victories 
ever  ^e  Jebuaites  and  Philistines  (chap.  v.  8  to 
'^);  he  fetches  the  ark  from  Kirjath-jearim, 
M  pQiposes  to  build  the  temple,  but  is  not  per- 
matted  (diap.  vi.,  vii.) ;  his  victories  over  the 
^^i&tines,  Moabites,  Ammonites,  &c.  (chap, 
^—x.) ;  his  sin  with  Bathsheba,  and  the  bir^ 
■f  Solomon  (chap.  xi. — ^xii.  25)  ;  he  takes  Babbah 
^p.  xiL  26  to  end) ;  his  domestic  troubles  and 
•"^it  from  Jerusalem  (chap.  xiii. — ^xviii.);  his 
Horn  to  the  ci4>ital,  and  quelling  of  the  insur- 
^tko  (chap,  xix.,  xx.)  ;  the  punishment  of  the 
^%  of  Saol,  and  war  with  the  Philistines  (chap. 
^^);  David's  psalm  of  thanksgiving,  and  last 
»wds  (chap.  xxii. — ^xxiii.  7)  J  catalogue  of  his 
*-^iitT  men  (chap,  xxiii.  8,  to  end) ;  his  offence 
3  Bombenng  the  people,  and  his  penitence  and 
^**ifi<«  (chap.  xxiv.).  It  should  be  noted,  that 
^  Wk  is  imperfect,  and  wants  1  Chron.  xxii. — 
^  to  complete  it 


SECTION  V. 

THE  TWO  BOOKS  OF  KINGS. 

^  Tire  authors  of  these  books  cannot  be  ascer- 
■Kd  with  more  certainty  than  those  of  the  former. 


They  were  doubtless,  IDce  those,  oompQed  from 
the  authentic  national  records,  which  were  kept 
by  the  prophets  or  priests  who  were  contemporaiy 
with  the  events.  See  2  Chron.  ix.  29i,  xv.  34, 
xxvi.  22,  xxxii.  32.  There  are  several  passages 
which  seem  to  point  out  Ezra  as  the  compiler; 
but  their  authenticity  and  inspiration  are  attested  by 
the  prophecies  they  contain,  and  which  were  iifter- 
wards  ^fiUed :  see  1  Kings  vi.  12,  xi.  11 — 13, 
30—39,  xiii.  1—3 ;  compare  2KingB  xxiii.  15—20, 
xiv.  10,  11,  14,  xvi.  1—4,  i.  16,  iv.  16,  v.  10, 
vii.  1,  viii.  10, 12, 19,  xx.  6—20;  by  the  citar- 
tions  of  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles,  see  Matt 
xii.  42,  Luke  iv.  25—27,  Acts  vii.  47,  and  other 
places ;  by  the  universal  reception  of  them  in  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  churches;  and  by  the 
corresponding    testimonies    of    ancient    pro&ne 

writers.* 

2.  The  history  related  in  these  books  embraces 
aperiod  of  about  426  years— A.  M.  2989  to  A.  M. 
3416.  The  JirH  hook  commences  vrith  the 
anointing  of  Solomon,  and  carries  the  history 
down  to  the  death  of  Jehoshaphat,  A.  M.  3115 ; 
the  most  prosperous  and  glorious  period  of  the 
Israelitish  history.  In  this  book  is  related  the 
separation  of  the  ten  tribes,  which  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  The  Meamd  book 
continues  the  contemporary  history  of  the  two 
kingdoms,  down  to  the  destruction  of  the  city 
and  temple  by  Nebuchadneazar.  Neariy  the 
whole  period  contained  in  this  book  seems  to  have 
been  dark  and  guilty;  both  the  nations  appear  to 
have  departed  with  equal  steps  from  the  worship 
of  the  true  God ;  and  idolatry  and  ambition  were 
the  ruling  features  in  the  characters  of  both  kings 
and  subjects.  During  this  time  many  of  the 
prophets  flourished. 

3.  The^rrt  book  oontains  an  account  of  the  last 
days  of  David  and  the  inauguration  of  Solomon 
(chap,  i.) ;  David's  charge  to  Solomon,  and  his 
death  (chap.  ii.  1—11) ;  Solomons  reign  to  tiie 
building  of  the  temple  and  the  king's  house  (chap, 
ii.  12— vii.)  ;  the  dedication  of  the  temple  (chap, 
viii.) ;   God's  covenant  with  Solomon  (chap.  ix. 

1 ^9) ;  transactions  during  the  latter  part  of  his 

reign,  and  his  deatii  (chap.  ix.  10— xi.) ;  the 
accession  of  Rehoboam,  and  division  of  the  king- 
dom (chap.  xii.  1—19) ;  the  conteinporaiy  reigns 
of  Rehoboam  and  Jeroboam  (chap.  xii.  20 — ^xiv.) ; 
reigns  of  several  contemporary  kings  (chap,  xv., 
xvi.) ;  part  of  the  life  of  Elijah,  with  the  calling 
of  Elisha  (chap,  xvii.— xix.,  xxi.  17-— 29) ;  the 
remaining  part  of  Ahab's  reign  (chap.  xx. — ^xxii. 


*  See  AlUi'B  ReQections  od  the  Old  Test,  Pnrt  III.  chap.  2. 
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1 — 40) ;  the  reign  of  Jehoflhaphat  (chap.  xxii. 
41,  to  end). 

4.  The  second  hook  contains  an  account  of  the 
contemporary  reigns  of  Jehoshaphat  and  Jehoiam, 
of  Judah ;  and  of  Ahaziah  and  Joram,  of  Israel ; 
the  translation  of  Elijah  and  the  ministry  and 
miracles  of  Elisha  (chap.  i. — ^viii.  2) ;  the  con- 
temporary reigns  of  Jehoram  and  Ahaziah,  of 
Judah,  and  Jehoram  of  Israel  (chap.  viii.  3 — ^29) ; 
the  appointment  and  reign  of  Jehu  over  Israel, 
and  'die  death  of  Jehoram ;  the  death  of  Ahaziah, 
king  of  Judah,  and  the  usurpation  of  Athaliah 
(chap.  ix. — xi.  3) ;  the  contemporary  reigns  of 
Jehoash,  orer  Judah ;  and  of  Jehoahaz  and  Je- 
hoash,  orer  Israel ;  the  death  of  Elisha ;  and 
the  miracle  performed  at  his  grave  (chap.  xi. 
4 — ^xiii.) ;  the  reigns  of  several  contemporary 
kings  (chap,  xiv.,  xv.  35) ;  the  reign  of  Ahaz  over 
Judah,  and  of  Hosea  over  Israel,  in  the  ninth 
year  of  whose  reign  Samaria,  his  capital,  is  taken 
by  the  king  of  Assyria,  and  the  people  sent  into 
captivity  (chap.  xv.  36 — ^xvii.  23) ;  the  Cuthites 
corrupt  the  religion  of  Samaria  (chap.  xvii.  24, 
to  end) ;  the  reign  of  Hezekiah ;  the  destruction 
of  SennacheriVs  army;  Hezekiah's  miraculous 
recovery,  and  Isaiah's  prediction  of  the  Baby- 
lonian oaptiviiy  (chap,  xviii. — ^xx.  19) ;  Heze- 
kiah's dealh ;  and  the  reigns  of  Manasseh,  Amon, 
and  Josiah,*in  whose  reign  the  religion  was  re- 
formed, and  the  covenant  renewed  (chap.  xx. 
20 — ^xxiiL  25) ;  death  of  Josiah,  and  reigns  of 
the  sub8e<;aent  kings,  to  the  taking  of  the  city 
and  temple,  and.  the  carrying  away  of  the  people 
into  Babylon  (chap,  xxiii.  26 — xxv.  26) ;  treat- 
ment of  Jehoiachin  at  the  court  of  Evil-merodach, 
chap.  xxv.  27,  to  end. 

« 

SECTION  VI. 

THE  TWO  BOOKS  OF  CHBONICLES. 

1.  The  title  of  "  Chronicles  "  was  given  to  these 
books  by  Jerome,  because  they  contain  an  abstract, 
in  the  order  of  time,  of  the  whole  of  the  sacred 
history,  down  to  the  period  when  they  were 
written.  They  appear  to  have  been  compiled  out 
of  the  national  diaries  or  annals ;  and  hence  tliey 
are  called  in  the  Hebrew  Bibles,  tks  wards  of  days, 
or  ths  journals.  They  contain  many  thii^  not 
extant  elsewhere;  and  several  relations  in  the 
former  books  are  here  enlarged  upon,  and  eluci- 
dated. Hence  the  Greek  translators  have  called 
them  "  Paraleipomena,"  things  omitted.  Although 
we  caimot  decide  upon  their  authors,  their  au- 
thenticity is  placed  beyond  dispute,  as  well  by 
a  great  mass  of  external  evidence  as  by  tlie  indirect 


attestatidfis  of  our  Lord  and  his  apostles.    Gam- 
pare  1  Chron.  xxiv.  10  with  Lev.  i.  5;  2  Chron. 
ix.  1  with  Matt  xii.  42,  Luke  xi.  31 ;  2  Chron. 
xxiv.  20,  21,  with  Matt  xxiii.  35,  Luke  xi.  51 ; 
1  Chron.  xvii.  13,  xxii.  10,  with  Heb.  i.  5.   There 
are  several  manifest  variations  in  names,  facts,  and 
dates,  between  the  books  of  Kings  and  Chro- 
nicles, and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  bear  in 
mind  that  the  latter  books  are  supplemental  to  the 
former.     It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
the  vernacular  language  had  been  slightly  varifn)  ; 
that  several  places  had  received  new  names,  or  had 
undergone  sundry  vicissitudes ;  that  certain  thiii|^ 
were  now  better  known  to  the  returned  Jews 
under  other   appellations ;    and   that  from  the 
materials  before  him,  the  author  selected  those 
passages  which  were  best  adapted  to  his  purpose^ 
and  most  suitable  to  the  times  in  which  he  wrote. 
The  variations  in  proper  names  of  persons  will 
generally  be  accounted  for  by  attending  to  the 
precise  period  of  time  spoken  of,  whence  it  will 
appear  that  frequently  two  different  persons  are 
described. 

2.  The  principal  object  of  the  author  of  these 
books  appears  to  have  been,  to  point  out,  from 
public  records,  the  state  of  the  di£Rerent  ^unilies 
before  the  captivity,  with  the  distribution  of  the 
lands,  so  that  each  tribe  might,  as  far  as  was  pos- 
sible, obtain  the  ancient  inheritance  of  their 
fathers,  at  their  return.  The  books  may  be 
considered  as  an  epitome  of  all  the  Sacred  His- 
tory, but  more  especially  from  the  origin  of  the 
Jewish  nation  to  the  return  £nom  the-  first  capti- 
vity. The  period  of  time  embraced  in  the  historv 
is  abou{  3468  years.  The  first  book  traces  the 
rise  and  propagation  of  the  people  of  Israel  from 
Adam,  and  ai^rwards  gives  a  circumstantial  ac- 
count of  the  reign  and  transactions  of  David,  lu 
the  second  book  the  narrative  is  continued,  and 
relates  the  progress  and  dissolution  of  the  king- 
dom of  Judah,  to  the  year  of  the  return  of  the 
people  from.  Babylon.  As  the  books  of  Samuel, 
Kings,  and  Chronicles  relate  the  same  histories, 
they  should  each  be  read  and  compared  together, 
not  only  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  more  com- 
prehensive view  of  Jewish  history,  but  also  in 
order  to  illustrate  and  amend  fi«)m  one  book  whai 
is  obscure  or  defective  in  either  of  the  others 

3.  The^r*^  hook  contains  the  genealogies  ol 
those  persons  through  whom  the  Messiah  was  tc 
descend,  from  Adam  to  the  captivity,  and  to  th< 
time  of  Ezra  (chap.  i. — ^viii.) ;  the  first  inhabit 
tants  of  Jerusalem  after  the  captivity  (chap.  ix. 
2 — 34) ;  the  reign  and  death  of  Saul  (chap,  ix 
35 — X.) ;  and  the  transactions  of  the  reign  of  David 
(chap  xi.*»xxix.)» 
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4.  The  96eond  hook-  oontains  the  history  of  the 
Iciagdom  of  Israel  under  Solomon  (chap.  i.«— ix.)  ; 
tlte  accession  of  Behoboam ;  the  diTision  of  the 
kingdom;  and  the  plundering  of  Jerusalem  by 
ishishak  (chap.  x. — ^xii.);  the  reigns  of  Abijah 
aad  Asa,  kings  of  Judah  (chap.  idiL — ^xvi.) ;  the 
irign  of  Jehofihaphat  (chap.  xrii. — xx.);  the 
rvigns  of  Jeh<Ham  and  Ahaziah,  and  the  usurpa- 
doa  of  Athaliah  (chap.  xxi.->— xxiy.) ;  the  reigns 
of  Amaziali^  Uzziah,  and  Jotham  (chap.  xxv. — 
xxrii.) ;  the  reign  of  Ahaz  (chap,  xxviii.) ;  the 
reipi  of  Hezekiah  (chap.  xxix. — ^xxxii.);  the 
rngns  of  Manasseh  and  Amon  (chap,  xxxiii.) ; 
tbe  reign  of  Josiah  (chap,  xxxiv.,  xxxy.) ;  the 
^bfiequent  reigns  to  the  destruction  of  the  city 
and  temple  (clu^.  Trrri.  1 — ^21);  and  the  edict  of 
Cvnis,  rer.  22  to  the  end. 

SECTION  VII. 

THE   BOOK   OF   EZRA. 

1.  TniB  and  the  book  of  Nehemiah  were  reckoned 
as  one  by  the  ancient  Jews,  though  they  were 
vm^times  called  the  first  and  second  books  of 
Esdras.  The  third  book  of  Esdras,  receired  as 
fimonical  by  the  Ghreek  church,  is  merely  this 
Wk  interpolated ;  and  the  fourth  book  is  a  pal- 
jQbie  forgery,  undeserring  of  notice.  That  the 
Ia$t  foor  chapters  of  this  book  were  written  by  the 
p-rson  whose  name  it  bears,  has  never  been  dis- 
puted; but  the  first  six  hare  been  ascribed  to 
another,  because  it  appears  fi:om  the  commence- 
Q«iit  of  flib  7th  chapter,  that  Ezra  did  not  go  up 
to  Jerusalem  tiU  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  Longi- 
nianii&,  a  period  of  sixty  years  from  the  com- 
mmcement  of  this  history,  whereas  the  author  of 
tile  former  part  represents  himself  as  present  at 
J^ninlem  in  ch.  y.  4.  But  the  intimate  con- 
Bfxjon  of  all  parts  of  the  history,  and  the  prevalence 
fi  the  same  method  of  narration,  render  it  pro- 
file that  the  whole  history  was  written  by  one 
p'rson.  The  apparent  discrepancy  may  easily  be 
r'iiM>Ted,  by  supposing  that  £zra  literally  copied 
th*  finginal  record  which  was  written  by  a  person 

ntempoTaiy  mth  the  transactions. 

2.  This  book  is  a  continuation  of  the  Jewish  his- 
t-rr,  from  the  period  at  which  the  Chronicles 
'1  -re,  and  it  begins  with  a  repetition  of  two  verses 

•  the  la;tter  of  those  two  books.  The  period  of 
^^  embraced  in  the  history  is  about  79  years ; 
•»  accotding  to  some  chronologists,  100  years : 
1)L  3468  to  A.  M.  3568.  As  the  history  har- 
^BUEcs  most  strictly  with  the  prophecies  of 
Aa^ai  and  Zechariah,  which  it  materially  eluci- 
ft«*^  they  should  be  read  in  connexion.  It 
wiktains  the  edict  of  Cyrus,  permitting  the  Jews 


to  return  to  Judea,  and  rebuild  their  city  and 
temple  (ch.  i.);  an  account  of  the  Jews  who 
returned  under  Zerubbabel,  with  their  offerings 
towards  rebuilding  the  temple  (chap.  iL);  the  altar 
of  burnt  ofilering  set  up,  and  the  foundations  of 
the  temple  laid  (chap,  iii.) ;  the  opposition  of  the 
Samaritans,  and  the  suspension  of  the  building 
(chap,  iv.);  the  decree  of  Darius  Hystaspes  in 
favour 'of  the  Jews,  and  the  completion  of  the 
city  and  temple  (chap,  v.,  vi.);  return  of  Ezra 
firom  Babylon  with  a  commission  from  Artaxerxes 
Longimanus  (chap,  ^i.);  an  account  of  those 
who  accompanied  him,  and  their  arrival  at  Jeru- 
salem (chap,  viii.);  Ezra's  prayer  on  account  of 
the  intermixture  of  the  Jews  with  the  idolatrous 
people  (chap,  ix.);  and  the  reformation  effected 
by.  him  (chap.  x.). 

SECTION  VIII. 

THE  BOOK  OF  NEHEMIAH. 

1.  That  Nehemiah  was  the  author  of  this  book 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt :  it  is  written  in  his 
name;  and,  differing  finom  all  the  preceding  books, 
it  is  written  in  the  first  peison.  The  register  in 
chap.  xii.  has  been  added  by  some  subsequent 
hand;'  probably  by  the  authority  of  the  great 
sjrnagogue.  Th^  history  presents  us  with  a  ^th- 
ful  narrative  of  the  commencement,  progress,  and 
completion  of  the  noble  and  patriotic  undertaking 
of  Nehemiah,  to  restore  Jerusalem  from  the  ruin 
in  which  it  lay  to  a  state  of  dignity,  and  his  sub- 
sequent return  to  Shushan.  It  comprises  the 
commission  of  Nehemiah  and  his  arrival  at  Jeru- 
salem (chap,  i.,  ii.  12)  ;  the  building  and  dedica- 
tion of  the  walls  of  the  city  (chap.  ii.  13,  vii.  4, 
xii.  27 — 44) ;  a  register  of  the  persons  who  first 
returned  from  Babylon,  and  an  account  of  the 
oblations  at  the  temple  (chap.  vii.  5 — 73);  the 
reading  of  the  law  and  celebration  of  the  feast  of 
Tabernacles  (chap,  viii.) ;  a  solemn  fast  and  the 
renewal  of  the  covenant  (chap,  ix.,  x.);  the  names 
and  families  of  those  who  dwelt  in  Jerusalem, — 
of  the  priests,  Levites,  and  singers  (chap,  xi.,  xii. 
26) ;  occurrences  at  Jerusalem  during  Nehemiah's 
absence  (chap,  xiii.);  his  return  to  Jerusalem, 
and  the  second  reformation  effected  by  him  (chap, 
xiii.  7—31.) 

2.  The  administration  of  Nehemiah  lasted  about 
36  years,  and  the  Old  Testament  history  closes 
with  this  book. 

SECTION  IX. 

THE  BOOK  OF  ESTHER. 

].  This  book  derives  its  name  from  the  person 
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[Part  I. 


who  principany  appears  in  it ;  a  virtuous  Jewess, 
who  ohtained  &e  &your  of  Ahasuerus,  the  Persian 
monarch,  and  hy  her  influence  delivered  her  people 
from  a  furious  persecution  which  threatened  their 
extinction.  The  author  cannot  now  he  ascertained, 
hut  the  authenticity  of  the  hook  is  suhstantiated 
hy  the  most  indisputahle  evidence.  The  feast  of 
Purim,  the  institution  and  origin  of  which  are 
here  related,  is  still  ohserved  hy  the  Jewish 
people ;  and  such  is  the  estimation  in  which  they 
hold  the  hook,  that  they  helieve,  whatever  may  be 
the  fate  of  other  parts  of  Sc|^pture,  this  will  ever 
he  preserved. 

2.  The  history  contained  in  this  hook  em- 
braces a  period  of  about  20  years,  or  perhaps 
something  less,  commencing  about  A.  M.  3544. 
The  prince,  here  called  Ahasuerus,  is,  no  doubt, 
the  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  of  profane  history, 
who,  it  will  be  remembered,  granted  the  Jews 
permission  to  rebuild  the  walls  of  the  holy  city. 
In  our  Bibles  this  book  concludes  with  the  third 


verse  of  the  tenth  chapter,  hut  the  Septuagint  and 
Vulgate  add  ten  more  verses  with  six  additional 
chapters ;  though  they  were  never  extant  in  tke 
Hebrew,  and  are  justly  rejected  as  spurious  by 
Jews  and  Protestants.  The  history  contains  tlie 
disgrace  of  Vashti  (ch.  i.);  the  elevation  of 
Esther  to  the  throne,  and  the  discovery  of  a  plot 
against  the  monarch,  by  the  diligence  of  Mordecai 
(chap,  ii.);  the  promotion  of  Haman,  and  bis 
plotting  against  the  Jews  (chap,  iii.)  ;*  the  afflic- 
tion of  ^e  Jewish  people,  and  the  measures 
adopted  by  them  (chap.  iv.  1 — 14);  Esther  under- 
takes their  cause,  defeats  Haman's  plot,  and  causes 
him  to  be  hanged  (chap.  iv.  15— -vii.);  the  ad^ 
vancement  of  Mordecai,  and  the  deliverance  and 
rejoicing  of  the  Jews  (chap,  viii.) ;  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  enemies  of  the  Jews  with  Haman's 
sons  (chap.  ix.  1 — 19);  the  institution  of  the 
feast  of  Purim  (chap.  ix.  20  to  the  end);  a  recital 
of  the  power  and  glory  of  Ahasuerua,  and  of  the 
dignity  of  Mordecai  (ch.  x.). 
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A  CHRONOLOGICAL  LIST  OF  THE  KINGS  OF  ISRAEL  AND  JUDAH, 

IN  THE  CONSECUTIVE  ORDER  OF  THEIR  REIGNS : 

From  tkeir  commencement  to  the  deetruction  of  the  former  by  the  AiOffriam; 

and  qf  the  latter  by  the  Babykmiant, 


lUBOAL  8TATB  OF  JUDSA   BSfPRR  TH8   DIVISION: 

Saul  reigned  40  years. — David  reigned  40  years. — Solomon  reigned  40  years. 


ISRAEL  AND  JUDAH  AFTER  THE  DIVISION  OF  THE  TWELVE  TRIBES. 
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JEROBOAM.    Reigned  22  years. 

The  disobedient  prophet  slain  hy  a 
lion 

Jehoiada  the  priest  bom  about  this  time. 
He  lived  in  eiglit  Jewish  reigns^  viz., 
those  of  Renoboam,  Abijah,  Asa, 
Jehoshaphat,  Jehoram,  Ahaziah, 
Atbaliah,  and  Joash. 


CapjB  Sylvius  succeeds  Capetns  in  the 
kingdom  of  Alba,  and  reigned  28 
years.  The  commencement  of  this 
reign  happened  (according  to  Diony- 
sius  of  Hfdicamassus)  in  the  221st 
year  from  the  destruction  of  Troy. 


Death  of  Abijah,  the  son  of  Jeroboam. 

1  NADAB.    Reigned  2  years. 

1  BAASHA.    Reigned  24  years. 

About  this  time  flourished  the  prophets 
Jehu,  Hanani,  and  Azariah.  Baasha 
begins  his  reign  by  extirpating  the 
whole  house  of  Jeroboam.  The 
dynasty  of  Jeroboam  lasted  not  quite 
24  years,  and  is  followed  by  that  of 
Baasha,  whiish  continues  till  the 
deaUi  of  Elah,  a  period  of  not  quite 
26  years. 


KINGDOM  OF  JUDAH. 

erents  of  Heathen  nations. 
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Calpetus  Sylvius  succeeds  Capys  in 
the  kingdom  of  Alba,  in  the  249th 
year  from  the  destruction  of  Troy. 
He  is  named,  by  Eusebius,  Carpetus 
Sylvius. 

[reigned  7  days. 
1  ELAH.  Reigned  2  years.  ZI^I 
1  OMRI  and  TIBNI  reign  together 


the  third  dynasty  by  the  accession 
of  Omri  to  the  tlm>ne. 

TIBNI  dying,  OMRI  reigns  alone 
about  7  years. 

Tiberinus  Sylvius  succeeds  his  father 
Calpetus  in  the  kingdom  of  Alba, 
and  reigned  8  years.  The  river  Ti- 
ber was  so  named  from  this  king. 
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REHOBOAM.  Reimod  17  years.  Forsaking 
the  counsel  of  the  old  men,  ten  tribes 
revolt  from  under  his  government;  and 
are  formed  into  a  distinct  kingdom. 

Shishak  king  of  Egyot  (thought  by  Sir  Isaae 
Newton  to  have  been  the  same  with  the 
frunous  Sesostris)  invades  Judea,  and  takes 
away  the  shields  of  gold  outvof  iht  temple. 


ABIJAH  or  ABIJAM.    Reigned  3  years. 
The  king  of  Judah  obtains  a  great  victory 

over  Jeroboam,  and  takes  Beth-el,  &c. 
ASA.    Reigned  41  years. 


Phorbas  succeeds  Thersippus  as  perpetual 
archon  of  the  Athenians,  and  rules  31 
years. 

Birth  of  Jehoshaphat,  who  was  afterwards 
king  of  Judah. 


Zerah,  with  an  immense  host  of  Ethiopians 
and  Lubims,  invades  Judea.  Asa  over- 
comes him  in  the  valley  of  Zephathah  at 
Mareshah,  abolishes  idolatry  out  of  Judea, 
and  enjoys  a  peace  for  ten  years.  The 
number  of  men  in  Zerah's  army  is  stated 
to  have  amounted  to  a  million,  2  Chron. 
xiv.  9. 


Baasha  comes  up  against  Judah,  and  begins 

to  build  Raniah,  but  is  diverted  from  his 

about  5  years.    Commencement  of|28      purpose  by  the  policy  of  Asa.    This  is 

stated,  in  2  Chron.  xvi.  1,  to  have  been  in 
the  36th  year  of  Asa ;  but  there  is  most 
manifestly  a  corruption  in  the  sacred  text; 
see  on  1  kings  xv.  16. 


29 
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31 
32 
33 
34 
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36 
37 


Megacles  succeeds  Phorbas  in  the  perpetual 
archonship  of  the  Athenians,  and  rules 
30  years. 
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)M  OF  I9RAEL. 

Wilb  the  coDlemptnary 


le  Agrippa  Sylvius 
inusSyli'ius  in  ihe  king- 
I,  and  reigned  40  feaia. 


son  raised  to  life. 
1  of  Baal  slain  by  Elijah, 
)k  Kishon.  Termination 
'  drouglit.    Great  (all  of 


Icfcated  by  Abab. 
id  defeatc'  '-  " 
o  death. 


Aasutuplion  of  Emah  m 
;aT  of  this  reign.  Elisha 
im  in  the  prophetic  office. 

cceeds  Megacles  in  the 
irchonsbip  of  the  Alhe- 
niles  28  yean. 


JEHU.  Reigned  28  yean.  End  of 
the  dynatty  of  Omri,  after  it 
ruled  over  Israel  46  yean.  Jehu 
began  his  reign  by  slaying  all  the 
posterity  of  Ahab,  and  destroying 
the  worshippeis  of  Baal.  About  this 
time  Lvcur^ua,  42  years  of  age, 
ettabUsneB  his  laws  at  LBcedmnoo ; 
and,  together  with  IphilusandCleos- 
thenes,  restores  the  Olympic  gomes 
at  EUe,  about  108  yean  before  tbe 
eta  usually  called  the  first  Olym. 
piad.  Awful  death  of  Jezebel,  the 
wife  of  Ahab. 


[archonship  of  the  Athenians. 
I  Phereclus  succeeds  to  the  perpetual 
\  The  Nin^viles  repent  at  the  preaching 
of  Jonah  the  prophet.     There   " 

I      date  of^lhis  evenL    We  here  fo 
the  margin  of  our  English  Bible 

1 
JEHOAHAZ.       Heigned     17    yi 
About  Ibe  commencement  of  this 

I  reign  Aventinus  Sylvius  is  supposed 
to  have  succeeded  AUadius  oylvius 
in  the  kingdom  of  Alba.  He  reigned 

'i  37  years,  according  to  Diouysius  of 
Hatlcamassus,  and  was  succeeded 

1      by  Procas  Sylvius,  who  reigned  23 
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1  JEHOSHAPHAT.    Beigned  25  yeus. 
2 

3  The  king  of  Judah  sends  Levitea  wilh  the 

4  '    princes  throughout  his  realm  to  instnici 

5  tbe  people  in  the  ^w  of  tbe  Lord. 


10      dnmon,  and  tcigiied  9  years. 


17  LycurguB  begiiis  his  reign  over  the  SparUut. 
,8  Jehoshaphat  loins  Ahab  a^inst  the  Syrians. 
.9  Ahab  is  slain  at  the  siege  cX  Ramolh- 
!0      gilead,  agreeably  to  the  prophecy  of  !ili- 

11  caiah,  and  the  dogs  lick  up  bis  blood, 

12  1  Kings  nil.  2—38. 

13  I  JEHORAM  associated  with  bis  fiitfatr  in 
!4  2  the  government,  and  reigns  8  years. 

Sfi  3 

4  JEHOBAM .    Rdgued  S  years  alone. 


the  purity  of  the  Jewish  worship  di  „ 
the  hfe  of  Jehoiada,  the  hig^-pnest.  In 
the  fourth  year  of  this  reign  Aludius  Syl- 
vius Buccecds  Agrippa  in  the  kingdom  of 
Alba,  and  reigns  19  years.  This  monarch 
is  called  Romulus  Sylviui. 


)  JoBsb  issues  a  maodato  that  the  breaches  nf 
t  Uie  temple  be  repaired,  and  gives  the 
i      charge  thereof  to  Jchoiada  the  higfa-piw^t- 
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JEHOAHAZ. 


Ariphron  succeeds  Pfaeredus  in  the 
perpetual  archonship  of  the  Athe- 
nians. 

1  JEHOASH  reigns  in  consort  with 

2  his  lEather. 

Jehoash  reigns  alone.  Hazael,  king 
of  Syria,  dies  about  this  time,  and 
is  succeeded  by  his  son  Ben-hadad. 
Elisha  dies  in  the  second  year  of 
Ben-hadad,  king  of  Syria^  after  hay- 
ing been  invested  with  the  prophetic 
office  nearly  60  years. 


KINGDOM  OF  JUDAH. 
events  of  Heathen  nations. 


JEROBOAM  XL    Reigned  41  years. 
Thespieus  succeeds  Ariphron  in  the 
government  of  Athens. 


The  fall  of  tlie  Assyrian  empire  by  the 
death  of  Sardanapalus  is  supposed 
to  have  taken  place  about  this  time. 
Arbaces  founds  the  empire  of  the 
Medes  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Assy- 
rian empure. 

Caranus  founds  the  kingdom  of  Mace- 
don,  and  rei^s  28  years.  This 
kingdom  contmued  till  the  battle  of 
Pyana,  a  period  of  646  years. 

Charilaus,  the  successor  of  Lycuigus, 
dying  after  a  reign  of  64  years,  Ni- 
cander  succeeds  nim  in  the  kingdom 
of  Lacedeemon,  and  reigns  39  years. 


Ardysufl  begins  his  reign  over  Lydia, 
and  rules  36  years. 


Sosarmus  is  supposed  to  have  suc- 
ceeded Arbaces  in  the  goyemroent 
of  the  Medes  about  this  time ;  but 
the  chronology  of  this  event  is  very 
uncertain,  ne  is  succeeded  30 
years  after  by  Medidus. 

The  triremes  first  invented  by  the  Co- 
rinthians. 

After  Jeroboam's  death  an  interregnum 
of  11  years  and  a  half  is  supposed 
to  have  taken  place ;  for  Zacbariah, 
the  son  of  Jeroboam,  did  not  com- 
mence his  reign  till  tJie  SSth  year  of 
Azariah,  or  Uzziah,  king  of  Judah. 
See  2  Kings  xv.  8.     The  fourth 
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JOASH. 


Jeholada,  the  high-priest,  dies  at  the  age  of 

130. 
Zechariah,  the  priest,  stoned  to  death. 
1  AMAZIAH.     Reigned  29  years.     Soon 

after  the  commencement  of  his  reign  he 

slew  all  his  servants  who  had  killed  his 

father. 


Ten  thousrnd  of  the  children  of  Seir  slain 
by  Amaziah  in  the  Valley  of  Sidt;  and 
ten  thousand  precipitated  from  the  top  of 
a  rock,  and  dashed  to  pieces.  Amaziah, 
proud  of  his  victory  over  the  Edoiuites, 
provokes  the  Israelitish  king  to  battle. 
The  following  year  Jehoash  overcomes 
him,  takes  him  prisoner,  breaks  down 
four  hundred  cubits  of  the  wall  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  having^spoiled  the  temple  and 
the  king's  house  of  a  vast  treasure,  re- 
turns to  Samaria. 


UZZIAH.  Reigned  52  years.  He  is  vic- 
torious over  the  Philistines,  Arabians,  and 
Mehunims.  His  standing  army  consisted 
of  307>500  men.  In  this  reign  lived  the 
prophets  Amos  and  Hosea. 


[vemment  of  the  Athenians. 
AgamestoT  succeeds  Thespieus  in  the  go- 
Amidius  Sylvius  and  Numitor  succeed  Pro- 
cas  in  the  kingdom  of  Alba,  the  former  of 
whom  reigned  44  years.  Numitor  reigned 
alone  two  years,  and  was  their  last  King. 
He  died  about  751  B.  C. 


Ccenus,  the  second  king  of  Macedon,  begins 
his  reign. 

Birth  of  Jotham,  who  was  afterwards  king 
of  Judah. 


The*  monarchical  government  abolished  at 
Corinth,  and  the  Prytanes  elected.  Two 
years  alter,  iBscbylus  succeeds  Agamestor 
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JEROBOAM  H. 

dynaity  of  I  sraeli  d«h  monatchs , 

vix.,  that  of  Jehu,  it  temioHted 

by  the  death  of  Zacbariali,  B.  C. 

773. 

ZACHARIAH.  Reigiied6mtb9. 

8HALLUM.  Reigned  1  montii 

1  MENAHEM.  Reigned  10 j ears 

Here  beaina  the  tixth  dvntuty 

of  iBtacliusli  kings,  that  of  Sfaal- 

'  lum   Bubristing  ao\j   a    Btnglc 

\  moDth. 


PEIUHIAH.  Reigned  2  7ean. 

PEKAH.    Reigned   SO  yean. 

Here  begins  the  leeenth  ItnuU 

<    Uith  dynaity,  that  of  Menahem 

having  mibosted  twelve  jeais. 


Home  bnilt  on  the  20th  of  April 

of  Lhia  year  according  to  Vano. 

10  The  rape  of  the  Babinea. 

!  Meles  SDcceeds  AljvtUa  in  the 
'  Ljdian  throne. 


'  The (uHtMesseniannat begins 

I    and  continues  19  years,  to  thi 

>    taking  of  Ithome. 

I  Pekah  slain  in  the  4th  year  of 
AhazbyHothea,thesonofElAh. 
An'anarchj' ie  suppoEcd  to  hme 
succeeded  for  some  years,  as 
Hosheais  said  not  to  have  com- 
menced his  reign  before  thcl  2th 
Sir  of  Ahaz,  2  Kings  •Liu.  1, 
c  beginning  of  Tloshea*! 
reign  is  placed  two  years  later, 
that  his  9th  year  m^  synch" 
nize  irith  Hezekiah  s  6th. 

I  HOSHEA.  Reigned  9  years, 
!  Here  begins  the  ei^ttii  and  ia*t 
)    dynatty  of  Israeliiish  Idngs. 


KINGDOM  OF  JUDAH. 


UZZIAH. 

in  the  perpetual   aichonship 
'    of  the  Atheniaaa. 

Thurinus  succeeds  to  the  thrane 
of  Macedon,  and  icigni  45 

Tfaeoponipui  succeedsNicaidei 
in  the  kingdom  of  LaoedHiDon, 
'    and  reigns  47  years. 


i    in  the  temple,  is  smitten  with 

I    the  leprosy. 

I  AlyatEes  succeeds  to  the  Lydian 


This  king  overcomes  the  Am- 
monilcB,  whom  he  compels  to 

KY  tribute. 
miBon,   the    last    pcrpctnil 
archon,  be^ns  his  adininistis- 
tion,  and  rules  two  yean ;  after 
whom  decennial  archoDS  are 


I    ceeded  his  fiither  Ahai  b  the 

kingdom  of  Judoh. 
I  CorameDcement  of  the  cnt  of 
>   Nabonusar,  kin^  of  Bahyloo. 


I  AHAZ.  Reigned  16  jeais.  In 
3  the  first  year  of  this  reign  Ma- 
3    medes  succeeds  Cbarops  in  the 

i    decennial  archonship  of   ibe 

6  Athenians,  .ffisimecfcs  is  suc- 
3    ceeded   by  Ctidicus,   and  tea 

7  years    after    Clidicus  is  suc- 
ceeded by  Hippomcnes. 

8  Candaulessucceeds  Mclcsin  [be 

9  Lydian  throne  ;  who  17  years 
[0    after  is  succeeded  by  Ojges. 

II  Syracuse  built  by  a  Cormlbian 
[2     colony. 


1  HEZEKIAH.R«igDedSdyeaK. 


I  Bnmaria  besieged  by  Bhalinan- 
'  cscr,  king  of  Assyria,  End  of 
\  the  fitst  Messenian  war.  6     dEcmon,  and  reigns  33  years. 

6  In  the  siith  year  of  Heiekinh 

HEZEKIAH.  (which  was  the  ninth  yew  at 

I  Hoshea,  the  son  of  Elah^  Shalmaneser,  king  of  Assyria,  took 
I  Samaria,  carried  the  I.traelites  into  captivity,  and  so  put  as  END 
I    TO  THE  KINGDOM  OF  ISRAEL,  254  yearB  after  the  resollof 

the  ten  tribes  from  Rchoboam. 
1  [the  Medea,  and  rules  13  years. 

I  About  this  time  Cerdiccas  succeeds  Me  didus  in  the  govcmmenti  of 
[  Sennacherib,  king  of  Assyria,  conies  up  against  Judab,  and  takes 
>    several  of  its  fenced  cities;  but  ispacmed  by  a  tribute.     Heie- 
I    kiah,  faUing  sick,  is  miraculously  restored  to  health. 
f  Sennacherib  again  invading  Judea,  the  whole  of  the  AssTTiaa  army, 
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HEZEKIAH. 

18  cdnfiisting  of  185,000  men,  is  destroyed  in  one  night  l)j  an  angel 

19  of  the  Ix>rd.    Birth  of  Manasseh,  who  succeeded  Hezekiah  in 

20  the  kingdom  of  Judah. 
21 
22 

23  ^  [Tarentum  by  the  Parthcnians. 

24  Corcyra  built  by  the  Corinthians,  four  years  after  the  building  of 

25  Leocrates,  the  successor  of  Hippomenes,  dying,  Apsandrus  sue- 

26  ceeds  him  in  the  Athenian  government 

2J  Deioces,  governor  of  the  Medes,  assumes  the  title  of  king,  and 
28,  reigns  53  years.     Ecbatana  was  built  in  this  reign,  according  to 

Herodotus. . 

29  1  MANA88EH.    Reigned  55  years.    This  is  the  longest  reign  in 
2    the  Jewish  annab. 
3 
4 
5 
6 

7  Eryxias,  the  last  perpetual  archon  of  the  Athenians,  begins  his 

8  administration. 

9  Anaxidamua  succeeds  his  father  Zeuxidamus  in   the  throne  of 

10  LacedsBmon,  and  reigned  39  years.    He  was  of  the  race  of  the 

11  Proclidss. 
12 

13 

14  The  second  Messenian  war  begins ;  and  continues  14  years  to  the 

15  taking  of  Ira,  after  a  siege  or  11  years. 

16  The  government  of  Athens  intrusted  to  annual  archons,  Creon 

17  being  the  first. 
18 

19  Ardysus  II.  succeeds  Oyges  in  the  Lydian  throne,  and  reigns  49 

20  years. 

21  ArgsBus,  king  of  Macedon,  begins  his  reign. 

22  Manasseh,  on  account  of  his  impiety,  is  carried  into  captivity  b^ 

23  the  Assyrians  ;  but,  upon  his  repentance,  God  restores  liim  to  Ins 

24  liberty  and  kingdom. 

25  End  of  the  second  Messenian  war,  which  confirmed  the  Messenians 

26  under  the  power  of  the  Lacedsemonians.    The  Messenians  at- 

27  tempted  a  tnird  time  to  free  themselves  from  the  power  of  Lace- 

28  dsBmon,  B.  C.  465 :   but  it  was   not  till  370  B.  C.  that  the 

29  descendants  of  the  Messenians  finally  returned  into  the  Pelopon- 

30  nesus,  after  a  long  banishment  of  upwards  of  300  years. 
31 

32  Battle  of  the  Horatii  and  CuriatiL    Death  of  Metius  Sufietius^  the 
38    Alban  dictator. 

34  Alba  destroyed,  and  the  inhabitants  carried  to  Rome.    Birth  of 

35  Amon,  son  of  Manasseh,  king  of  Judah. 
36 

37 
38 
39 

40  Cypselus  usurps  the  government  of  Corinth,  and  keeps  it  for  30 

41  years.     The  following  year  Byzantium  is  said  to  have  been  built 

42  by  a  colony  of  Argives,  or  Athenians.     Paterculus  says  it  was 

43  founded  by  the  Milesians ;  Justin,  that  it  was  founded  by  the 

44  Lacedssmonians ;  and  Ammianus,  that  it  was  founded  by  the 

45  Athenians.    Byzantium  is  the  same  with  what  was  afterwards 

46  called  Constantinople. 

47  Birth  of  Pittacus,  one  of  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece. 

48  Archidamus  succeeds  to  the  throne  of  Lacedssmon,  and  reigns  46 

49  years. 

50  Birth  of  Josiah,  who  was  afterwards  king  of  Judah. 
51 

52  Phraortes  succeeds  Deioces  in  the  kingdom  of  Media.      This 

53  monarch  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  the  Arphaxad  mentioned 

54  in  Judith. 
55 

1  AMON.    Reigned  2  years. 

2  [this  time. 
1  JOSIAH.    Reigned  31  yean.     Birth  of  Tliales  happened  alK>ut 
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JOSIAH. 

Philip  succeeds  Argeus  in  the  throne  of  Macedon,  and  rcigiis 

thirty-eight  years. 

The  celebrated  Solon  was  bom  ftbout  this  time.    He  died  B.  C. 

558^  at  the  age  of  80. 


Josiah  (only  10  years  of  age)  beoins  to  manifest  great  zeal 
towards  the  pure  worship  of  Jehovah. 

Sadyattes  succeeds  Ardysns  II.  in  the  Lydian  throne. 
Josiah  commences  a  thorough  reformation  in  the  religion  of  3 jidea, 
which  is  completed  in  his  eighteenth  year.  Cyrene  built  by  Battus. 

[Media  and  Persia^  and  reigns  40  years. 
Cyaxares,  or  Cyaraxes,  succeeds  Phraortes  in  the  kingdom  of 
Josiah  repairs  the  temple,  destroys  the  vessels  of  Baai  and  Asherah, 
puts  down  the  idolatrous  priests,  breaks  down  the  houses  of  the 
Sodomites  and  the  high  places,  defiles  Topheth,  takes  away  the 
horses  of  the  sun,  destroys  Jeroboam's  altar,  and  celebrates  a 
great  passover. 

Alyattes  II.  of  the  family  of  the  Mermnadse,  and  father  of  the  cele- 
brated Croesus,  succeeds  to  the  Lrdian  throne,  and  reigns  57 
years.  This  king  drove  the  Cimmerians  from  Asia,  and  made  war 
against  the  Medes.  An  eclipse  of  the  sun  terminated  a  battle 
between  him  and  Cyaxares.  He  died  when  engaged  in  a  war 
against  Miletus. 


JEHOAHAZ.    Reigned  3  months. 
JEHOIAKIM.    Reigned  11  years. 

[his  reign  over  Babylon. 
Jeremiah  foretels  the  70  years'  captivity.  Nebuchadnezzar  begins 
Nineveh  taken  and  destroyed  by  Cj^xares  and  his  allies. 
Agasicles  succeeds  to  the  throne  of  Lacedaimon,  and  reigns  41  years. 
The  Phoenicians  sailed  round  Africa  by  order  of  Necho.  Tlie  age 
of  Anon,  Pittacus,  Alcseus,  ficc.  1 

iBropas  succeeds  to  the  Uirone  of  Macedon,  and  reigns  20  years. 

Birth  of  Sappho,  the  celebrated  poetess,  happened  about  this  time. 

JEHOIACHIN.    Reigned  3  months  and  10  days. 

ZEDEKIAH.    Reioned  11  years.     He  was  the  last  Jewish  king. 

and  commenced  his  reign  in  the  8th  year  of  Nebuchadnezz:ir. 
The  Scythians  are  expelled  from  Asia  Minor  by  Cyaxares,  king  of 

Media  and  Persia. 

About  this  time  Zedekiah  rebelled  against  Nebuchadnezzar,  king 
of  Babylon. 

The  Pvthian  ^ames  first  established  at  Delphi. 

Jerusalem  besieged  by  Nebuchadnezzar ;  and  two  years  after  (ptr., 
in  the  19th  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  Jer.  lii.  12.),  the  city  is  t^ikcn, 
the  temple  burnt,  and  the  people  carried  away  into  *CApti\itv. 
Thus  ends  THE  KINQDOM  OF  JUDAH,  after  it  had  stood 
from  the  death  of  Solomon  387  years,  and  from  the  captivity  of 
the  ten  tribes  133  years.  About  this  time  flourished  Chilo,  Ana- 
charsis,  Thales,  Epimenides,  Solon,  the  prophets  Ezeklel  and 
Daniel,  iBsop,  Stesichorus,  &c.  Nebuchadnezzar  lived  after  the 
destruction  of  the  temple  24  years. 


%*  T\m  Table  is  taken  from  Dr.  A.  Clarke's  Commentary*  vol.  ii.,  and  will  be  fomd  of  great  utility  to  the  student  of  thr  BiUe. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


OF  THE   POETICAL    BOOKS. 


1.  Under  this  denomiiiation  are  comprehended 
those  books  which  are  tenned  hy  the  Jews  the 
Hagiognqkhoy  or  Holy  Writings;  viz.,  the  Psalms, 
Prorerbs,  Ecclesiastes,  the  Song  of  Solomon,  and 
the  book  of  Job.  They  are  termed  poetical, 
because  they  are  generally  composed  in  measured 
sentences,  and  possess  the  distingoishing  character- 
istics of  Hebrew  poetry.  They  are  placed  in  our 
Bibles  between  the  historical  and  the  prophetical 
boob. 

2.  In  reading  these  parts  of  the  Sacred  Writings, 
much  assistance  will  be  deriyed  from  a  strict 
attention  to  the  peculiar  structure  of  the  sen- 
tences, of  which  we  have  fully  treated  in  Part  II., 
ch,  ?.,  sect.  2. 

3k  Another  thing  demanding  attention  in  read- 
ing the  poetical  parts  of  the  sacred  writings,  is  the 
dange  of  persons*  which  often  occurs  without  the 
lost  intimation  being  given  by  the  writer.  This 
is  occasioned  in  many  cases  by  the  form  of  com- 
position-^^lialogue,  or  a  kind  of  dramatic  ode — ^in 
which,  there  are  different  characters  introduced, 
sustaining  their  respective  parts.  This  observation 
applies  more  particularly  to  the  book  of  Psalms,  to 
the  remarks  on  which  the  reader  is  referred. 


SECTION  I. 

THE  BOOK  OF  JOB. 

1.  Tms  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  books 
ef  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Considerable  diversity  of 
opinion  has  obtained  among  biblical  writers  on  its 
chronology,  character,  hero,  and  author.  Some  have 
^ed  the  actual  existence  of  the  venerable  patri- 
^h  &om  whom  it  derives  its  name,  and  considered 
the  book  as  a  fictitious  narration,  intended  to  in- 
*tnict  through  the  medium  of  parable.  That  such 
)  notion  should  have  been  entertained  bv  men  who 
^'edit  the  writingB  of  Ezekiel  or  of  James,  is  some- 
^bing  to  excite  surprise ;  for  both  these  inspired 
^liters  speak  of  him  as  a  real,  and  not^as  a  ficti- 
^  personage.  See  Ezek.  xiv.  14 ;  James  v.  11. 
i'^  this  we  may  add,  that  he  is  also  mentioned  as 
*  real  person  in  the  apocryphal  book  of  Tobit ; 
^  as  such,  he  has  been  contemplated  imme- 
^^onally  in  Arabia  and  Palestine.  No  good  reason 
csnbe  given,  why  we  should  abandon  an  opinion 
thus  strongly  supported. 

2.  With  rcg»d  to  the  time  when  the  events 
fecorded  in  the   Book  of  Job   took   place,  and 


when  the  history  was  committed  to  writing,  critics 
are  not  agreed.  Some  are  of  opinion,  that  it  was 
the  earliest  written  of  all  the  books  of  the  Bible, 
while  6thers  ascribe  it  to  an  origin  subsequent  to 
the  captivity.  It  has  been  attributed  to  Moses,  to 
Elihu,  to  Job  himself,  to  Solomon,  and  to  Ezra ; 
Those  who  wish  to  investigate  the  claims  of  these 
different  hypotheses,  may  consult  the  ^vritings  of 
Lowth,  Warburton,  Stock,  Peters,  Faber,  Good,  or 
the  "  Introduction"  of  Mr.  Home,  where  may  be 
found  an  ably  written  summary  of  the  controversy 
on  these  interesting  questions. 

3.  Dr.  Hales  assigns  the  time  of  Job  s  trial  to 
the  period  that  intervened  between  the  confusion 
of  languages  and  the  call  of  Abraham ;  and  in 
confirmation  of  this  opinion,  Mr.  Townsend*  has 
added  several  arguments  of  a  moral  character, 
which  carry  -ivith  them  considerable  weight.  In 
the  opinion  of  these  writers,  the  book  was  written 
by  Job  himself,  or  one  of  his  contemporaries,  and 
is  supposed  to  have  been  obtained  by  Moses  when 
in  the  land  of  Midian ;  and,  with  some  alterations, 
addressed  by  him  to  the  Israelites.  The  country 
in  which  the  scene  of  the  history  is  laid,  is  said  to 
be  the  land  of  Uz  (chap.  i.  1),  which  Mr.  Good 
has  shown  to  have  been  Idumea.  Of  the  cha- 
racter and  structure  of  this  extraordinary  book,  as 
a  literary  composition,  various  opinions  have  been 
also  entertained.  Calmet,  Warburton,  and  others 
have  regarded  it  as  a  drama ;  Bishop  Lowth  con- 
ceived  it  to  be  of  a  mixed  character;  but  Mr, 
Good  considers  it  to  be  a  regular  epic  poem,  pos- 
sessing aU  the  prominent  features  of  tliat  species 
of  composition,  as  laid  down  by  Aristotle  himself. 

4.  The  general  scope  and  moral  of  this  sublime 
production,  namely,  that  the  troubles  and  aflflic- 
tions  of  a  good  man  are,  for  the  most  part,  designed 
as  tests  of  his  virtue  and  integrity,  out  of  which 
he  will  at  length  emerge  with  additional  splendour 
and  happiness,  are  common  to  eastern  poets,  and 
not  uncommon  to  those  of  Greece.  But,  in  vari- 
ous  respects,  the  poem  of  Job  stands  alone  and 
unrivalled.  In  addition  to  every  corporeal  sufFer- 
ing  and  privation  wliich  it  is  possible  for  man  to 
endure,  it  carries  forward  the  trial  in  a  manner  and 
to  an  extent  which  has  never  been  attempted  else- 
where, into  the  keenest  faculties  and  sensations  of 
the  mind,  and  mixes  the  bitterest  taunts  and  accu- 


*  Arrangement  of  the  OW  Testament,  vol.  i.  p.  29. 
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sations  of  friendship  with  the  agonies  of  family 
bereavement  and  despair.  The  l>ody  of  other 
poems  consists  chiefly  of  incidents ;  that  of  the  pre- 
sent poem,  of  colloquy  or  argument,  in  which  the 
train  of  reasoning  is  so  well  sustained,  its  matter 
so  important,  its  language  so  ornamented,  the  doc- 
trines it  developes  so  sublime,  and  its  transition 
from  passion  to  passion  so  varied  and  abrupt,  that 
the  want  of  incidents  is  not  felt,  and  the  attention 
is  rivetted  as  by  enchantment.  In  other  poems 
the  supernatural  agency  is  fictitious,  and  often  in- 
congruous ;  here  the  whole  is  solid  reality,  sup- 
ported in  its  grand  outline  by  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  every  other  part  of  Scripture ;  an 
agency  not  obtrusively  introduced,  but  demanded 
by  the  magnitude  of  the  occasion ;  and  as  much 
more  exalted  and  magnificent  than  eveiy  other 
kind  of  similar  interference,  as  it  is  more  veritable 
and  solemn.  The  suffering  hero  is  sublimely  called 
forth  to  the  performance  of  his  part,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  men  and  angels ;  each  becomes  inter- 
ested, and  equally  interested,  in  his  conduct ;  the 
Almighty  assents  to  the  trial,  and  for  a  period 
withdraws  his  divine  aid ;  the  malice  of  Satan  is 
in  its  full  career  and  activity;  hell  hopes,  earth 
trembles,  and  every  good  spirit  is  suspended  with 
awful  anxiety.  The  wreck  of  his  substance  is  in 
vain ;  the  wreck  of  his^  family  is  in  vain ;  the 
scalding  sores  of  a  corroding  leprosy  are  in  vain ; 
the  artillery  of  insults,  reproaches,  and  railing, 
poured  forth  from  the  mouths  of  bosom  friends,  is 
in  vain.  Though  at  times  put,  in  some  degree,  off 
his  guard,  the  holy  sufferer  is  never  completely 
overpowered.  He  sustains  the  shock  without  yield- 
ing ;  he  still  holds  fast  his  integrity.  Thus  ter- 
minates the  trial  of  fcuth :  Satan  is  confounded ; 
fidelity  triumphs ;  and  the  Almighty,  vrith  a  mag- 
nificence well  worthy  of  the  occasion,  unveils  his 
resplendent  tribunal,  and  crowns  the  afflicted 
champion  with  his  applause.*  The  scope  of  this 
speech,  says  Bishop  Stock,  is  to  humble  Job,  and 
teach  others,  by  his  example,  to  acquiesce  in  the 
Divine  dispensations,  from  an  unbounded  confi- 
dence in  his  wisdom,  equity,  and  goodness ;  an 
end  worthy  the  interposition  of  the  Deity.  On 
the  conclusion  of  the  Almighty's  address,  Job 
humbles  himself,  acknowledges  his  ignorance,  "  re- 
pents as  in  dust  and  ashes,"  offers  sacrifices  for  his 
friends,  and  is  restored  to  double  prosperity,  com- 
fort, and  honour.  Bishop  Lowth  is  of  opinion 
that  the  principal  object  of  the  poem  is  the  third 
and  last  trial  of  Job,  from  the  unkindness  and  \m- 
justness  of  his  accusing  friends ;  the  consequence 
of  which  is,  in  the  first  place,  the  anger,  indigna- 
tion, and  contumacy  of  Job,  and  afterwards  his 
composure,  submission,  and  penitence.     The  de- 


•  Good's  Prelim.  Dissert,  p.  xviii. 


sign  of  the  poem  is,  therefore,  to  teach  men,  that, 
having  a  due  respect  to  ther  corruption,  infirmity, 
and  ignorance  of  human  nature,  as  well  as  to  the 
infinite  wisdom  and  majesty  of  Grod,  they  are  to 
reject  all  confidence  in  their  own  strength  and 
righteousness,  and  to  preserve  on  all  occasions  an 
unwavering  and  unsullied  &ith,  submitting  with 
becoming  reverence  to  the  divine  decree8.t 

5.  But  independent  of  the  important  instruction 
which  may  be  derived  from  a  devout  perusal  of 
the  Book  of  Job,  it  must  be  considered  as  a  most 
invaluable  document,  containing  a  faithful  delinea- 
tion of  the  patriarchal  religion,  and  thus  com- 
pleting the  Bible,  by  addii^  the  dispensation  of 
the  earliest  ages  to  the  dispenstttions  of  the  law 
and  the  gospel,  by  which  it  was  successively  super- 
seded. On  this  principle  the  expediency  of  its 
introduction  into  the  Hebrew  canon  may  be  suc- 
cessfrdly  shovm,  and  the  objections  urged  against 
it,  as  an  exotic  production,  effectually  fenced. 

6.  The  chief  doctrines  of  the  patriarchal  religion, 
as  collected  from  different  parts  of  the  poem  hy 
Dr.  Hales  and  Mr.  GKxmI,  are  as  follow  : 

(1)  The  creation  of  the  world  by  one  Supreme 
and  Eternal  Intelligence.     See  chap,  xxxviii. — xll 

(2)  Its  regulation  by  his  perpetual  and  super- 
intending providence.  See  chap.  i.  9,  21,  ii.  10, 
V.  8—27,  ix.  4—13. 

(3)  The  intentions  of  his  providence  earned 
into  effect  by  the  ministrations  of  a  heavenly  hier- 
archy. Bee  chap.  i.  6,  %  iii.  18,  19,  v.  1,  xxxiiL 
22,23. 

(4)  The  heavenly  hierarchy,  composed  of  vari- 
ous ranks  and  orders,  possessing  different  names, 
dignities,  and  ofiices.  As  ohelim,  servants ;  tnala- 
ckiniy  angels ;  TnelvHrn^  intercessors ;  memiiim^  des- 
tinies or  destroyers;  alep^  the  chiliad  or  thousand; 
kedoshim^  sancti,  the  heavenly  saints  or  hosts  gene- 
rally.    See  chap.  iv.  18,  xxxiii.  22, 23,  v.  2,  xv.  15. 

(5)  An  apostasy,  or  defection,  in  some  rank  or 
order  of  these  powers  (ch.  iv.  18,  xv.  15),  of  which 
Satan  seems  to  have  been  one,  and  perhaps  chie^ 
chap.  i.  6 — 12,  ii.  2 — 7, 

(6)  The  good  and  evil  powers  or  principles, 
equally  fonned  by  the  Creator,  and  hence  equally 
denominated  "  sons  of  God ;"  both  of  them  em- 
ployed by  him  in  the  administration  of  his  pro- 
vidence; and  both  amenable  to  lum  at  stated 
courts,  held  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  an  account 
of  their  respective  missions.     See  chap.  i.  6, 7?  ii*  1* 

(7)  A  day  of  future  resurrection,  judgment, 
and  retribution  to  all  mankind.  See  chap.  xiv. 
13—15,  xix.  25—29,  xxi.  30,  xxxi.  14. 

(8)  The  propitiation  of  the  Creator,  in  the  case 
of  human   transgressions,  by  sacrifices   (chap,  i- 


f  I/owtirs  Lectures  on  Hebrew  Poetryi  Oregarx's  Tnosl. 
vol.  ii.  p.  383. 
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5,  xlii.  8) ;  and  the  mediation  and  intercession  of 
a  righteous  person.     See  chap.  xlii.  8,  9.* 

(9)  The  idolatrous  worship  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  a  judicial  offence,  to  he  punished  hj  the 
judge.    See  chap.  xxxL  26 — ^28. 

(10)  The  innate  corruption  of  man ;  or  what  is 
generaUj  termed  "  Original  Sin."  See  chap.  xiv. 
4,  XT.  14 — 16,  XXXV.  4. 

7.  Seyeral  of  these  doctrines  are  more  clearly  de- 
Tdoped  than  others,  hut  the  whole  of  them  are  fairly 
deduced  fix)m  the  ohvious  meaning  of  the  words. 

8.  Air.  Good,  to  whom  we  have  heen  indehted  for 
the  foregoing  outline,  has  remarked,  that  nothing 
can  be  more  unfortunate  for  this  most  excellent 
composition  than  its  division  into  chapters,  and 
especially  such  a  division  as  that  in  common  use ; 
in  which,  not  only  the  unity  of  the  general  subject, 
but,  in  many  instances,  that  of  a  single  paragraph, 
or  eren  of  a  single  clause,  is  completely  broken  in 
upon  and  destroyed.t  Various  other  divisions 
hare  been  adopted.  Dr.  Hales,  who  excludes  the 
exordium  and  conclusion,  divides  it  into  five  parts  ; 
Imt  Mr.  Good,  who  justly  remarks  that  these  are 
W|uisite  to  the  unity  of  the  composition,  divides 
it  into  six.  We  follow  his  arrangement,  only 
difiding  his  sixth  part  into  two.  We  have  then, 
1.  Hittory  of  Jch'9  character  and  trials  (chap, 
i^-iii.)  2.  First  series  of  eonversatims  or  contro- 
w»y— Eliphaz's  address  (chap,  iv.,  v.);  Job's 
answer  (chap.  vL,  vii.) ;  Bildad's  address  (chap. 
^);  Job  &  answer  (chap.  ix. — ^x.)  ;  Zophar'sad- 
dra  (chap,  xi.)  ;  JoVs  answer  (chap.  xii. — ^xiv.) 
^  Seoond  series  of  controversy — ^Eliphaz's  address 
(di^.  XV.) ;  Job's  answer  (chap,  xvi.,  xvii.)  ;  Bil- 
dsafs  address  (chap,  xviii.) ;  Job  s  answer  (chap. 
xtt.) ;  Zophar's  address  (chap,  xx.)  /Job's  answer 
(ckp.  xxi.  4.)  4.  Third  series  of  controversy — 
Bipbax  s  address  (chap,  xxii.) ;  Job's  answer  (chap. 
xxiii^  xxiv.) ;  Bildad's  address  (chap,  xxv.) ;  Job's 
answer  (chap,  xxvi— -xxxi.).  5.  Elihu's  four 
^«iches  to  Job  (chap,  xxxii.— xxxvii.)  6.  Jeho- 
^B  first  and  seoond  address  to  Job  (chap,  xxxviii. 
-ili.).  7-  Humiliation  of  Job^  and  hie  final  pros- 
f«tfjf(chap  xlii.). 

SECTION  II. 

THE  BOOK  OF  PSALMS 

1.  Thk  collection  of  sacred  hjrmns  has  been  ever 
^  in  the  highest  estimation,  as  containing  in- 
"froetion  and  comfort  for  the  truly  pious,  whatever 
^y  be  their  experience,  or  the  circumstances  in 
^iiich  they  are  placed.  The  principal  part  of 
ftese  dirine  compositions,  perhaps,  was  indited  by 
^d,  who  has  given  name  to  the  collection ;  the 


•Owrf-f  Plrclim.  Diwcrt.  p.  XxIy.  f  rbid.,p.  xii. 


Others  were  probably  written  by  Moses,  Solomon^ 
Asaph,  Heman,  Ethan,  Jeduthun,  Ezra,  £uid  the 
sons  of  Korah.  Upon  the  titles  prefixed  to  many 
of  the  Psalms  implicit  confidence  cannot  be 
placed ;  nor  is  it  certain  whether  the  Jews,  who 
attached  these  notices,  intended  to  denote  that  the 
respective  psalms  were  written  5y,  or  for^  such  a 
person. 

2.  The  right  of  the  Book  of  Psalms  to  a  place  in 
the  sacred  canon  has  never  been  disputed ;  and  its 
divine  authority  has  been  attested  by  the  quota- 
tions of  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles,  as  weU  as  by 
the  numerous  predictions  dispersed  throughout  it, 
and  which  have  been  subsequently  fulfilled. 

3.  In  these  compositions  we  are  presented  with 
every  variety  of  Hebrew  poetry.  Some  of  them 
were  prepared  for  particular  solemnities  in  the 
Jewish  worship ;  others  appear  to  have  been  de- 
signed generally  to  celebrate  the  glorious  perfections 
of  God  j  and  a  few  to  have  been  drawn  forth  by 
the  peculiar  circumstances  or  experience  of  the  in- 
spu-ed  writers.  They  abound  in  the  most  impres- 
sive and  consoling  predictions.  One  greater  than 
David  is  continually  presenting  himself  even  Christ 
the  Redeemer.  Divine  inspiration  so  guided  the 
Psalmist,  that  in  many  instances  his  words,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  referred  with  suflicient  pre- 
cision to  the  circumstances  of  his  own  life,  pre- 
figured, in  terms  the  most  accurate  and  sublime, 
the  humiliation,  the  sufiTerings,  the  triumphant 
resurrection,  and  the  universal  and  eternal  king- 
dom of  the  Messiah.  Dr.  Horsley  has  considered 
the  greater  part  of  the  Psalms  as  a  kind  of  dra- 
matic ode,  consisting  of  dialogues  between  certain 
persons,  sustaining  certain  characters,  as  the  priests, 
Levites,  singers,  &c.  "The  other  persons  intro- 
duced are  Jehovah,  sometimes  as  one,  sometimes  as 
another,  of  the  three  persons :  Christ,  in  his  incar- 
nate state,  is  personated  sometimes  as  a  priest,  some- 
times as  a  king,  sometimes  as  a  conqueror."  X  And 
in  these  reciprocations  and  divisions  of  parts,  we 
discern,  according  to  Dr.  Lowth,  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  disposition  of  the  verse  into  equal 
strophes  or  stanzas,  and  why  these  consisted  for 
the  most  part  of  distichs,  in  a  sort  of  parallelism 
to  each  other,  the  last  line  responding  to  the  first, 
and  seconding,  educing,  and  enforcing  the  sense. 
A  recent  writer  has  very  materially  extended  this 
doctrine  of  parallelism,  and,  by  an  arrangement  of 
several  of  the  psalms,  has  succeeded  in  showing 
that  each  one  is  a  complete  parallelism,  either  of 
the  alternate  or  the  introverted  kind.  In  some 
cases,  the  parallelism  vrill  be  found  to  depend  on  a 
correspondence  of  the  topic;  sometimes  on  an 
agreement  of  the  person  :  but  whatever  form  the 
composition  may  assume,  it  will  be  found  suscept- 
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ible  of  great  ehicidbtioti  by  the  arrazigement  of 
the  paEsdldism.  * 

4.  In  studying  the  book  of  Psalms,  it  will  be  ne-. 
cessaij  to  ascertain,  where  it  can  be  done,  the  author 


by  whom  each  ode  was  written,  and  the  circum-   of  the  Psalms,  the  student  may  consult  Dr.  A 


5.  The  following  anangemesit  from  the  Scripture 
Magazine,  t  is  chiefly  compiled  from  Mrl  Town- 
send's  Historical  and  Chronological  Anangement 
of  the  Old  Testament.     For  an  analysis  of  each 


stances  in  which  he  was  placed  when  it  was  indited. 


*  See  Bo7B*B  Key  to  the  Book  of  Pnlma. 


Clarke's  Commentary. 


f  Vol.  lii.  pp.  296,  297. 
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1  and  119. 


Aathon. 


Heman. 
Moses. 
David. 


I 


Solomon. 


Asaph  and  others. 
Hezekiah. 
Asaph. 


1  Asapb^  Ethan, 
I     and  others. 

Daniel. 
Sons  of  Korah. 

Various. 


! 


Sons  of  Korah. 
Ezra  or  Nehem. 
Haggai  or  Zcch. 

Various* 

Ezra. 


Protwble  Occasloiui. 


Affliction  of  Israel  in  Egypt. 

Shortening  of  man's  life. 

Victory  over  Goliath. 

Advised  to  flee  to  the  mountains. 

Saul's  soldiers  surrounding  the  town. 

With  Philistines  at  Oath. 

Leaving  the  city  of  Oath. 

In  the  cave  of  Adullam. 

Priests  murdered  by  Doeg. 

Persecution  by  Doeg, 

Persecution  by  SauL 

Treachery  of  the  Ziphites. 

Refusal  to  kill  Saul. 

Wilderness  of  Engedi. 

Driven  out  of  Judea. 

King  of  all  Israel. 

First  removal  of  the  Ark. 

Second  removal  of  the  Ark. 

Ark  taken  from  Obed-Edom's. 

Nathan's  prophetic  address. 

Conquest  of  £dom  by  Joab. 

War  with  Ammonites  and  Syrians. 

Confession  of  adultery  and  murder. 

Pardon  and  thanksgiving. 

His  flight  from  Abmlom. 

The  reproaches  of  ShimeL 

By  the  Jordan,  from  Absalom. 

Conclusion  of  his  wars. 
Dedication  of  Araunah's  threshing- 
floor. 
After  his  advice  to  Solomon. 
A  review  of  his  past  life. 
Dates  and  occasions  unknown. 

At  some  periods^  after  his  accession. 

The  Coronation  of  Solomon. 
Atk  removed  into  the  temple. 
Dedication  of  Solomon's  'Temple. 
The  reign  of  Jehoshaphat.  ' 

Blasphemous  message  of  Rabshakeh. 
Destruction  of  Sennacherib's  army. 
Burning  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem. 

During  the  Babylonian  Captivity. 

Near  the  close  of  that  Captivity. 
Cyrus's  decree  for  restoring  the  Jews. 

Israel's  return  from  the  Captivity. 

Foundation  of  the  second  Temple. 
Opposition  of  the  Samaritans. 
Rebuilding  of  the  Temple. 

Dedication  of  the  second  Temple. 

Manual  of  devotion. 
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Exod.  ii.  25. 
Numb.  xiv.  45. 
1  Sam.  xviii.  4. 
xix.  3. 

17. 

xxi.  15. 


xxu.  1. 
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XX.  26. 

2  Kings  xix.  7. 
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Jer.  xxxix.  10. 
Dan.  vii.  28. 


ix.  27. 
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111.  7. 
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iv.  24. 
vi.  13. 


Zcch.  viii.  23. 
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1531 
1489 
1003 
1062 
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1048 
1042 


1040 
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1019 
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896 
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SECTION  ni 


THE  BOOK  OF   PROVERBS. 


This  book,  with  the  exception  probably  of  the 
two  conduding  chapters,  was  composed  bj  Solo- 
mon, chap.  i.  1 ;  x.  1 ;  xxy.  1.  The  30th  chapter 
was  penned  bj  Agar,  son  of  Jakeh,  of  whom  we 
no  where  else  read ;  and  the  last  chapter  contains 
the  instructions  giren  to  Lemuel  by  his  mother, 
of  both  of  whom  we  are  ignorant.  From  the 
&st  Terse  of  the  25th  chapter  it  has  been  thought 
that  the  Proverbs  following  were  collected  out  of 
the  other  writings  of  Solomon,  and  placed  in  the 
order  'm  which  we  now  possess  them  in  this  book. 
But  this  is  no  more  than  vague  conjecture.  The 
design  of  the  inspired  author  of  these  pointed 
and  sententious  maxims  may  be  gathered  from 
'Mf  first  three  yerses ;  and  so  admirably  adapted 
to  the  purposes  of  instruction  have  they  appeared, 
that  many  heathen  philosophers  and  legislators 
hxTt  drawn  their  brightest  sentiments  from  them. 
TheProTerbB  are  frequently  quoted  in  the  New 
Testament  See  Matt  xr.  4;  Luke  xiv.  10; 
Rom.  xii.  16,  17,  20 ;  1  Thess.  v.  14 ;  1  Pet  iv. 
K  r.  5 ;  James  iv.  6,  &c. 

SECTION  IV. 

THE  BOOK  OF  fiCCLESIABTBS  ; 

That  is,  tAe  Preacksr,  or  one  who  harangues  a 
inl>Iic  auditory.  This  book  was  written  by  Solo- 
mon, eiidendy  towards  the  dose  of  his  splendid 
f'rwT,  and  afrer  he  had  been  brought  to  repent- 
2L.  e  for  his  awfbl  apostasy  from  God.  The  pur- 
'<'s^.  of  the  book  is  explicitly  declared  in  its  title ; 
Q^imelj,  to  demonstrate  the  vanity  of  all  earthly 
repositions,  and  to  show  that,  when  the  heart  is 
>et  on  sublunary  enjoyments,  all  will  prove  to  be 
''canity  and  vexation  of  spirit*  In  the  course 
'  f  bis  alignment,  the  wise  teacher  anticipates  the 
^'■lections  of  the  licentious  and  the  thoughtless, 
•oA  produces  their  absurd  opinions  for  the  purpose 
''ppfiiting  them.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to 
*^p  the  eye  steadily  fixed  on  the  purport  of  the 
*iv<wiise,  and  to  discriminate  what  the  author 
^hi:T%  in  his  own,  and  what  in  an  assumed,  cha- 
^^r.  Mr.  Holden,  in  his  "Attempt  to  illustrate 
>  Book  of  Elcclesiastes,''  has  divided  the  work 
36'  two  principal  parts.  The  first,  which  extends 
^  the  tenth  verse  of  the  sixth  chapter,  he  con- 
*ts  as  taken  up  in  demonstrating  the  vanity  of 
<a  earthly  conditions,  occupations,  and  pleasures ; 
t<i  xhf  second  part,  which  includes  the  remainder 
•^  the  book,  as  occupied  in  eulogizing  Wisdom, 
-^^  in  describing  its  nature,  excellence,  and  bene- 


fidal  effects.*  The  eondafiMm  of  the  work  is 
worthy  of  an  inspired  author :  "  Fear  Qod,  and 
keep  his  commandments  ;  for  this  is  the  whole 
duty  of  man,''  &c.  The  following  synopsb  is 
finom  the  work  just  referred  to. 

Part  I. — The  wmity  of  all  earthly  eonditUm$^ 
occupatiofu^  and  pleantres.      The  vanity  of  all 
earthly  things  (i.  2) ;  the  unprofitableness  of  human 
labour,  and  the  transitoriness  of  human  life  (i. 
3 — 11)  ;  the  vanity  of  laborious  inquiries  into  the 
ways  and  works  of  man  (i.  12 — 18)  ;  luxury  and 
pleasure  are  only  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit 
(ii.   1 — 11) ;   though  the   wise  excel   fools,  yet, 
as  death  happens  to  them  both,  human  learning  is 
but  vanity  (ii.  12 — 17) ;   the  vanity  of  human 
labour,  in  leaving  it  they  know  not  to  whom  (ii. 
18 — ^23) ;    the  emptiness  of  sensual  enjoyments 
(ii.  24 — ^26) ;  though  there  is  a  proper  time  for 
the  execution  of  aU  human  purposes,  yet  are  they 
useless  and  vain;  the  divine  counsels,  however, 
are  immutable  (iii.  1 — 14)  ;  the  vanity  of  human 
punraits  proved  frt)m  the  wickedness  prevailing  in 
courts  of  justice,  contrasted  with  the  righteous 
judgment  of  God  (iii.  15 — 17)  ;  though  life,  con- 
sidered in  itself,  is  vanity,  for  men  die  as  well  as 
beasts,  yet  in  the  end,  it  will  be  very  different  with 
the  spirit  of  man  and  that  of  beasts  (iii.  18 — 22) ; 
vanity  is  increased  unto  men  by  oppression  (iv. 
1 — 3) ;   the  vanity  of  prosperity  (iv.   4) ;    the 
vanity  of  folly,  or  of  preferring  the  world  to  true 
wisdom   (iv.  5,  6);  the  vanity  of  covetousness 
(iv.  7)  8) ;  though  society  has  its  advantages,  yet 
dominion  and  empire  are  but  vanity  (iv.  9 — 16)  ; 
errors  in  the  performance  of  divine  worship,  which 
render  it  vain  and  unprofitable  (v.  1 — 7) ;   the 
vanity  of  murmuring  at  injustice ;  for  though  the 
oppression  of  the  poor  and  the  perversion  of  judg- 
ment greatly  prevail,  they  do  not  escape  the  notice 
of  the  Almighty  (v.  8,  9)  ;  the  vanity  of  riches, 
with  an  vadmonition  as  to  the  moderate  enjoyment 
of  them  (ver.  10 — ^20)  ;  the  vanity  of  avarice  (vi. 
1—9). 

Part  II. — Ths  nature,  exeeUenee,  and  bene/lcial 
effects  of  roudom,  or  religion.  Since  all  human 
designs,  labours,  and  enjoyment^  are  vain,  it  is 
natural  to  inquire.  What  is  good  for  man  ?  What 
is  his  supreme  good  (vi.  10^ — 12)  ?  The  answer 
is  contained  in  the  remainder  of  the  book.  The 
praise  of  character  and  reputation  (vu.  1 ) ;  afi9ic- 
tion  improves  the  heart,  and  exalts  the  character 
of  the  wise  (vii.  2 — 10)  ;  the  excellence  of  wis- 
dom (vii.  11 — 14) ;  an  objection,  with  the  answer 
(vii.  15 — ^viii.  7) ;  tbe  evil  of  wickedness  shows  the 
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adyantage  of  true  wisdom  (Tiii.  8 — 13) ;  an  objeo- 1 
tion,  with  the  answer  (viiL  14— ix.  1) ;  an  ob- 
jection with  the  answer  (ix.  2, 10, 17) ;  the  bane- 
ftJneas  of  sloth  (x.  18) ;  the  power  of  wealth 
(x.  19) ;  an  exhortation  against  spealdng  evil  of 
dignities  (x.  20) ;  an  exhortation  to  charity  and 
benevolence  (xi.  1 — 10) ;  an  exhortation  to  the 
early  cultivation  of  religious  habits  (xii.  1 — 7)  i 
the  conclusion  (xii.  8 — 14). 


SECTION  V. 

THE  80NO  OF  BOLOKON. 

1.  Great  diversity  of  opinion  is  found  among 
critics  and  commentators  on  the  character  of  this 
poem.  The  majority  of  writers  consider  it  to  be 
an  inspired  book;  while  others  regard  it  as  a 
merely  human  composition:  some  view  it  as  a 
sacred  allegory,  shadowing  forth  the  intimate  rela- 
tion between  Christ  and  his  church;  but  others 
insist  upon  its  literal  meaning,  as  referring  to  the 
marriage  of  Solomon  vrith  the  princess  of  Egypt 
Nor  are  those  who  concur  in  viewing  it  as  a  mys- 
tical allegory,  agreed  as  to  its  precise  interpretation. 
Bishop  Lovrth  restricts  it  to  the  universal  church, 
and  conceives  that  it  has  no  reference  what- 
ever to  the  spiritual  state  of  individuals ;  while 
others  interpret  it  of  the  individual  members 
who  compose  that  church.  Amid  this  conflict 
of  opinion,  supported  as  each  theory  is  by  the 
highest  names  and  talents,  it  is  extremely  diffi- 
ci^i  to  decide ;  and  as  our  limits  vrill  not  allow  a 
full  discussion  of  the  merits  of  the  respective 
hypotheses,  we  must  be  satisfied  with  a  few  words 
conveying  our  own  notions  of  the  character  and 
daims  of  this  singular  composition.  That  Solo- 
mon was  the  author,  is  affirmed  by  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  churches. 
He  is  idso  'mentioned  as  such  in  the  poem  itself, 
ver.  1 ;  and  the  several  allusions  to  his  works  and 
character,  fix  it  indubitably  to  the  period  of  his 
reign.    That  it  is  an  inspired  composition,  may  be 


inferred  from  its  finding  a  place  in  Ihe  Hebrew 
canon,  probably  settled  by  Ezra,  and  also  from  its 
translation  in  the  Septuagint  Version.  Itfonns 
one  of  the  books  of  canonical  Scripture  mentioned 
by  Josephus,  and  one  book  in  the  Jewish  dirisions 
of  Scripture  adopted  by  our  Sariour  and  hit 
apostles ;  the  only  reason  for  which  is  to  be  m* 
ferred  from  a  mystical  meaning.  Under  the  figure 
of  a  marriage  seems  to  be  typified  the  intimate 
relation  subsisting  between  Christ  and  his  church » 
and  the  same  figures  found  in  this  allegoiy,  bate 
been  transferred  into  the  New  Testament  See 
Matt.  ix.  15,  xxii.  2,  xxv.  1—11;  Johniii.29; 
2  Cor.  xi.  2;  Eph.  v.  23,  27;  Rev.  xix.  7,  9, 

xxii.  17- 

2.  Mr.  Good,  whose  exceUent  translation  of  this 

book  of  Scripture  will  afford  much  valuable  aid 
in  its  perusal,  considers  it  to  be  a  series  of  Idyk, 
like  the  cassides  of  the  poets  of  Arabia.  Its 
style,  as  remarked  by  Biidiop  Lowth,  is  of  the 
pastoral  kind,  the  two  principal  personages  being 
represented  in  the  character  of  shepherds. 

3.  The  manner  in  which  the  Song  of  Solomon 
has  been  interpreted  by  most  expositors,  has  had 
the  effect  of  exp(>siiig  it  to  unmerited  ridicule  and 
contempt.  Not  entering  into  the  style  and  spirit 
of  oriental  poesy,  ihey  have  given  to  some  pas- 
sages a  coarse  and  indelicate  appearance ;  and,  not 
distinguishing  between  the  literal  and  the  allegorical 
senses,  they  have  destroyed  the  oomdstencj  and 
beauty  of  die  poem,  while  they  have  bewildered 
the  mind  of  the  reader.  To  understand  it  well, 
requires  not  (mly  a  renewed  heart  and  an  en- 
lightened mind,. but  a  sober  and  cautious  judg- 
ment The  spiritual  senses  must  be  exercised  to 
discern  deariy  spiritual  truths,  and  the  imagina- 
tion must  be  curbed  by  a  reverential  apprehen- 
sion of  the  majesty  and  condescension  of  God. 
Among  the  Jews,  they  were  not  allowed  to  read 
it  until  they  had  attained  the  sacerdotal  age  of 
thirty  years. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


OF   THE   PROPHETICAL   BOOKS. 


SECTION  I. 

PRELIMINARY  REBIABKS. 

I.  This  section  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 


ment is  so  called,  because  the  subjects  thereof  are 
chiefly,  though  not  exclusively,  prophetic. 

2.  If  we  take  up  the  prophetic  vc^ume,  we  find 
thai  it  readily  divides  itself  into  two  parts,  whicii 
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mnr  be  cafled  the  moral  or  doctrinal,  and  the  pre- 
<iicdTe.  It  IB  not  a  series  of  mere  predictions—- 
fst  from  it  It  abounds  in  matter  of  another 
Imd :  there  is  a  continued  strain  of  moral  doctrine 
vhich  mos  thran^  it,  including  under  that  name 
the  onJj  efficacious  and  sufficient  moral  doctrine, 
thit  which  is  founded  upon  a  knowledge  of  God, 
Ins  attributes,  and  his  will,  with  a  sense  of  the 
direct  penonal,  and  responsible  relation  of  man 
to  him.  Acoordinglj,  the  most  frequent  subjects 
of  the  prophet  are  the  Jaws  of  God,  his  supreme 
doDunion  and  his  uniyersal  providence,  the  ma- 
jtAj  of  his  nature,  his  spiritual  being,  and  his 
holiness,  together  with  the  oUigations  of  obedi- 
ence to  him  in  the  particular  duties  of  an  inward 
bith.  and  worship,  and  of  justice  and  mercy  to 
nan,  the  whole  of  these  duties  being  enforced  hj 
cxplieit  sanctions  of  reward  and  punishment. 
These  original  principles  of  piety  and  morals 
dieispread  the  pages  of  the  book  of  prophecy; 
they  are  brought  fcvwaid,  they  are  inculcated, 
bm  first  to  last.  They  are  often  the  subject 
Then  nothing  future  is  in  question ;  they  are  con- 
^aotly  interwoTen.  with  the  predictions ;  they  are 
either  the  yery  thing  propounded,  or  they  are 
oomected  with  it,  and  all  the  way  they  are  im- 
pRased  with  a  distinctness  and  eneigy  of  instruo- 
tioD,  which  show  it  was  none  of  the  secondary 
ads  of  ike  prophet's  mission  to  be  this  teacher  of 
oghteousness ;  inaomuch  that,  if  we  except  the 
go^l  itself  there  can  nowhere  be  shown,  cer- 
^j  not  in  the  works  or  systems  of  pagan  wis- 
^  so  much  of  luminous  and  dedsive  infbrma- 
tioa  conoening  the  unity,  proyidence,  mercy,  and 
nooi  gorenunent  c£  Gk>d^and  nuin's  duty  founded 
cpu  his  will,  as  is  to  be  gathered  horn  the  pro- 
phetic Tolume.  Let  the  predictionsof  prophecy,  then, 
ibra  time  be  put  out  of  our  thoughts,  and  let  the 
F^hetic  books  be  read  for  the  pure  theology  they 
mubL  With  what  feelings  of  oonvictiim  they  are 
read  b J  the  religious  person,  it  is  not  hard  to  telL 
He  perceires  that  he  is  instructed  and  elevated  by 
the  diacoreries  made  to  him  of  tl^e  Supreme  Being, 
^  the  kind  of  worship  and  obedience  required 
iTMn  himself;  and  these  disooreries,  made  with  an 
^iithority  and  a  commanding  power  which  argue 
^^«n  to  be  what  they  are  giren  for, — a  law  of  life 
^  piactice ;  doctrines,  not  of  theory,  but  of  self- 
!&T(nunent  and  direction;  the  most  useful,  there- 
'->.  to  himself,  and  the  most  worthy  of  the  source 
•i«nce  they  profess  to  come.  On  this  view  of 
«  prophetic  writings,  Origen,  who  does  not  orer- 
'^  their  persuasiTe  force,  says,  that  ''to  the 
s^tadre  and  attentive  reader  they  raise  an 
'iBpreaaoa  of  enthusiasm"  (a  true  and  rational 
''^^uwaira,  like  a  spark  of  their  own  inspiration), 


u 


and  by  his  perceptions,  convince  him,  as  he 
reads,  that  these  compositions  can  be  none  of  the 
works  of  men  which  have  obtained  the  credit  of 
being  the  oracles  of  God."  The  more  sceptical 
reader  will  see  in  them  something  to  arrest  his 
attention,  at  least,  and  to  excite  in  him  a  sus- 
picion, that  the  teachers  of  so  excellent  and  vir- 
tuous a  discipline  of  life,  and  the  expositors  of  so 
rational  a  theology,  are  not  to  be  set  dovm  for 
vain  pretenders  to  inspiration. 

3.  We  may  further  remark,  that  this  moral  re- 
velation, made  by  a  succession  of  prophets,  holds 
an  intermediate  place  between  the  law  of  Moses 
and  the  gospel  of  Christ  It  is  a  step  in  progress 
beyond  the  law,  in  respect  of  the  greater  dis^ct- 
ness  and  fulness  of  some  of  its  doctrines  and  pre- 
cepts; it  is  a  more  perfect  exposition  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  personal  holiness  and  virtue;  the  sanctions 
of  it  have  less  of  an  exclusive  reference  to  tem- 
poral promises,  and  incline  more  to  evangelical : 
the  ritual  of  the  law  begins  to  be  discountenanced 
by  it;  the  superior  value  of  the  moral  command- 
ment to  be  enforced;  and  altogether,  it  bears  a 
more  spiritual  and  a  more  instructive  character 
than  the  original  law  given  by  Moses.  In  a  word, 
in  the  prophets  there  is  a  more  luminous,  a  more 
perfectiy  reasoned,  rule  of  life  and  faith,  than  in 
the  primary  law;  and  therefore  God's  moral 
revelation  was  progressive.  It  is  more  perfect 
in  the  prophets  than  in  the  law ;  more  perfect 
in  the  gospel  than  in  either.* 

4.  Lasdy,  the  prophets  had  a  practical  office  to 
discharge,  as  pastors  and  ministerial  monitors  of 
the  people  of  God.  To  "  show  Jacob  his  trans- 
gressions, and  Israel  his  sins,"  was  a  part  of  the 
commission  they  received.  Hence  their  work  to  ad- 
monish and  reprove ;  to  arraign  for  every  ruling  sin, 
to  blow  the  trumpet  to  repentance,  and  shake  the 
terrors  of  the  divine  judgments  over  a  guilty  land. 
Often  they  bore  the  message  of  consolation  or 
pardon ;  rarely,  if  ever,  of  public  approbation  and 
praise.  The  integrity  and  fortitude  with  which 
they  acquitted  themselves  of  this  charge,  is  attested 
by  impartial  history,  which  recites  the  death  and 
martyrdom  some  of  them  endured.  But  it  lives 
also  in  their  own  writings ;  not  in  the  praise  of 
their  sincerity  and  zeal,  but  in  the  &ithful  record 
of  the  expostulations  and  reproofs  which  they 
delivered  in  the  &oe  of  idolatrous  or  oppressive 
kings,  a  degenerate  priesthood,  and  a  corrupt, 
idolatrous  people.  ''Great  was  the  fidelity  and 
great  the  boldness  of  the  prophets,"  is  their  just 
panegyric.     But  in  this  service  they  betray  none 


*  DaviaoD*!  Diacoaraes  on  Prophecy,  pp.  41—48. 
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of  the  spirit  of  turbulent  and  fanatical  agitators ;  | 
men  who  step  out  of  order  to  make  the  public  sin 
their  field  of  triumph ;  but  a  grave  and  masculine 
severity,  which  bespeaks  their  entire  soberness  of 
mind,  and  argues  the  reality  of  their  commission. 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel,  are  all  eminent 
examples  of  this  ministerial  duty.  And  if  Paul 
could  say  of  holy  writ,  that  it  ''  is  profitable  for 
doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction 
in  righteousness,"  as  he  speaks  of  the  old  Scrip- 
ture, so  to  no  part  of  it  does  that  idea  more  fitly 
belong,  than  to  the  admonitory  homilies  of  the 
prophets.* 

5.  With  respect  to  the  precise  nature  and  extent 
of  prophetic  inspiration,  much  has  been  written 
with  which  it  is  unnecessary  that  we  should  trouble 
the  reader.  We  may  rest  satisfied  in  the  assurance 
that  these  "  holy  men  of  old  spake  as  they  were 
moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost"  (2  Pet  i.  21);  and 
that  by  them  ''  God  spake,  at  sundry  times  and  in 
divers  manners,  unto  the  fiiihers,"  Heb.  i.  1. 

6.  The  prophetic  books  are  sixteen  in  number ; 
and  in  modem  editions  of  the  Bible,  they  are 
usually,  divided  into  two  classes,  viz.,  the  grexAer 
prophets^  comprising  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel, 
Daniel,  who  were  thus  distinguished  from  the 
length  of  their  books ;  and  the  minor  prophets^ 
comprising  Hosea,  Joel,  Amos,  Jonah,  Obadiah, 
Hicah,  Nahum,  Habakkuk,  Zephaniah,  Haggai, 
Zechariah,  and  Malachi.  They  are  not  placed  in 
our  Bibles  in  the  order  of  time  in  which  they 
prophesied ;  but  this  circumstance  should  be  care- 
fully attended  to,  if  we  would  understand  them 
correctly. 

7.  The  great  object  of  prophecy  was  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  Messiah  and  his  kingdom.  The  particu- 
lars of  these  were  gradually  unfolded  by  successive 
prophets,  in  prophecies  more  and  more  distinct. 
They  were  at  first  held  forth  in  general  promises ; 
they  were  afterwards  described  by  figures,  and 
shadowed  forth  under  typos  and  allusive  insti- 
tutions, as  well  as  clearly  foretold  in  the  full  lustre 
of  descriptive  prophecy.  The  prophets  were 
oftentimes  the  representatives  of  ^e  future  dis- 
pensers of  evangelical  blessings;  as  Moses  and 
David  were  unquestionably  types  of  Christ,  Ezek. 
xxxiv.  23 ;  Matt.  xi.  14 ;  Heb.  vi.  20,  vii.  1—3. 
Persons  were  sometimes  descriptive  of  things, 
also^  as  Sarah  and  Hagar  were  allegorical  figures 
of  the  two  covenants,  Gal.  iv.  22--31,  Rom.  ix. 
7 — 13.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  things  were 
used  to  symbolize  persons,  as  the  brazen  serpent 
ai^d  the  paschal  lamb  were  signs  of  our  healing 


and  spotless  B^deemer,  John  iii.  14:  compare 
Exod.  xii.  46  with  John  xix.  36.     Hence  it  was, 
that  many  of  the  descriptions  of  the  prophets 
had  a  two-fold  character ;  bearing  often  an  imme- 
diate reference  to  present  circumstances,  and  yet 
being  in  their  nature  predictive  of  future  occur- 
rences.     What  they  reported  of  the  types  was 
often,  in  a  more  signal  manner,  applicable  to  the 
thing  typified ;  what  they  spoke  literally  of  the 
present,    was   figuratively   descriptive  of  ftiture 
particulars ;  and  what  was  applied  in  a  figurative 
sense  to  existing  persons,  was  often  actually  cha- 
racteristic  of  their   distant   archetypes.     Many 
passages,  then,  in  the  Old  Testament,  which  in 
their  first  aspect  appear  to  be  historical,  are  in 
fact  prophetic ;  and  they  are  so  cited  in  the  New 
Testament,  not  by  way  of  ordinary  accommo- 
dation, or  casual  coincidence,  but  as  intentionally 
predictive;   as  having  a  double  sense,  a  literal 
and    mystical    interpretation.       This    mode    of 
wrapping  up  religious  truth  in  allegory,  gires 
great  interest  to  the  sacred  books,  in  the  diligent 
perusal  of  which  the  most  admirable  oantrivance 
and  unexpected  beauty  will  be  discovered.    That 
many  of  the  prophecies  in  the  Old  Testament 
were  direct,  and  singly  and  exclusively  applicable 
to  and  accomplished  in  our  Saviour,  is  certain; 
and  that  some  passages  are  cited  firom  the  Old 
Testament  by  way  of  aocommodation  to  circum- 
stances described  in  the  New,  is  perhaps  equally 
true :  but  that  this  typical  kind  of  prophecy  ^vas 
likewise  employed,  is  evident  from  a  vast  number 
of  passages;   and  it  is  this  double  character  of 
prophecy  which  occasions  those  unexpected  tran- 
sitions and  sudden  interchange  of  circuihstance, 
so  observable   in   the  prophetic    books.      Thus 
different  predictions  are  sometimes  blended  and 
mixed  together;  temporal  and  spiritual  dehyer- 
ances  are  foretold  in  one  prophecy;  and  greater 
and  smaller  events  are  combined  in  one  point  of 
view.     To  unravel  this  requires  much  attention, 
and  a  considerable  acquaintance  with  the  scope  of 
the  Scriptures,  t 

8.  The  language  of  the  prophets  is  remarkable 
for  its  magnificence ;  the  ornaments  being  deriyed, 
not  firom  accumulation  of  epithet,  or  laboured 
harmony,  but  ftt>m  the  real  grandeur  of  its  images, 
and  the  majestic  f(ttce  of  its  expressions.  Its 
sudden  bursts  of  eloquence,  its  earnest  warmth, 
its  afiecting  exhortations  and  appeals,  afford  very 
interesting  proofs  of  that  vivid  impression^  and  of 


Davisou  s  Discoanies  on  I^phecy,  pp.  Qii,  54. 


f  For  an  able  diHcossion  of  the  structure  and  gradual  de- 
velopment of  prophecy,  reference*  is  ntade  to  Da\won*9  Oi<- 
connes  on  Prophecy,  a  work  Mrbicb  faaiKft  be  too  hi^ly  <<'»' 
mended. 
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that  inspired  conTictioii,  under  which  the  prophets 
wrote.  No  style,  perhaps,  is  so  highly  figurative 
as  that  of  the  prophets.  Every  ohject  of  nature 
and  of  art,  which  can  fiimish  allusions,  is  explored 
with  industry ;  eveiy  scene  of  creation,  and  every 
pQ^  of  science,  seems  to  have  unfolded  its  rich 
Tariedes  to  the  sacred  writers,  who,  in  the  spirit 
of  eastern  poetry,  delight  in  every  kind  of  metar- 
phorical  emhellishment 

9.  On  the  style  of  the  prophets  much  has  heen 
written,  particularly  hy  Vitringa,  Calmet,  Lowth, 
3ficha3is,  and  Newton.  From  the  preliminary 
obserrations  to  Dr.  Smith's  "  View  of  the  Pro- 
phets," &C.,  where  the  principal  observations  of 
Aese  learned  writers  have  been  abridged  with 
great  judgment,  the  following  remarks  have  been 
selected. 

10.  The  writings  of  the  prophets,  the  most  sub- 
lime and  beautiful  in  the  world,  from  their  not 
being  more  generally  understood,  lose  much  of  that 
mefblness  and  effect  which  they  are  so  well  calcu- 
lated to  produce  on  the  souls  of  men.  Many 
prophecies  are  somewhat  dark,  till  events  explain 
diem.  They  are,  besides,  delivered  in  such  lofty 
a&d  figurative  terms,  and  with  such  frequent 
aDnsions  to  the  customs  and  manners  of  times 
a&d  pboes  the  most  remote,  that  ordinary  readers 
cannot,  without  some  help,  be  supposed  capable 
^  nBderstanding*  them.  What  is  not  understood 
K  seldom  read  ;  or  if  it  be,  it  is  only  as  a  task, 
he^  without  inclination,  gone  through  without 
pi<%^are,  and  ended  without  profit 

11.  Some  prophecies  seem  as  if  it  were  not  in- 
tended that  they  should  be  clearly  understood 
Wore  they  are  fulfilled.  As  they  relate  to  difierent 
Periods,  they  have  been  intended  for  exciting  the 
attention  of  mankind,  from  time  to  time,  both  to 
ftoridence  and  to  Scripture,  and  to  fiimish  every 
age  with  new  evidence  of  the  truth  of  divine  reve- 
^od;  by  which  means  they  serve  the  same 
pwpose  to  the  last  ages  of  the  world  that  miracles 
*d  to  the  first  Whereas,  if  they  had  been  in 
^rery  respect  clear  and  obvious  from  the  be- 
?nning,  this  wise  purpose  had  been  in  a  great 
K«'i«ipe  defeated.  Curiosity,  industry,  and  atten- 
twn,  would  at  once  be  at  an  end;  or,  by  being  too 
*»Iy  gratified,  would  be  little  exercised. 

12.  Besidesi,  a  great  degree  of  obscurity  is  neces- 
wy  to  some  prophecies  before  they  can  be  MfiSed  ; 
3«1  if  not  fulfilled,  the  consequence  would  not  be 
•>  beneficial  to  mankind.  Thus,  many  of  the 
*sc»nt  prophecies  concerning  the  destruction  of 
Jousalem  had  a  manifest  relation  to  the  remoter 
'i^^tnicdQn  by  the  Romans,  as  well  as  to  the 
*arer  one  by  the  Chaldeans.  Had  the  Jews 
KKeired  this,  which  was  not  indeed  clear  enough 


till  the  event  explained  it,  they  would  probably 
have  wished  to  have  remained  for  ever  in  their 
captivity  at  Babylon,  rather  than  expose  them- 
selves or  their  ofispring,  a  second  time,  to  a  de- 
struction so  dreadful  as  that  which  they  had 
already  experienced.  In  like  manner,  the  pro- 
phecies relating  to  the  Messiah  had  a  view  both 
to  his  first  and  to  his  second  coming ;  they  spoke 
of  him  as  suffering,  and  yet  conquering  and 
reigning.  The  Jews,  led  by  their  situation  first 
to  wish,  and  then  to  expect,  a  conquering  Messiah, 
did  not  clearly  see  the  order  of  the  prophecy,  amd 
that  it  behoved  Christ,  first  to  suffer,  and  then  to 
enter  into  his  glory;  and  therefore  ignorantly, 
and  in  unbelief,  they  were  instrumental  in  fulfilling 
the  prophecy,  by  shedding  that  blood  which  was 
to  atone  for  the  sins  of  mankind.  But  this  they 
cotdd  never  have  been  so  impious  as  to  have 
attempted,  had  they  fiilly  known  that  they  were 
crucifying  the  Lord  of  Glory. 

13.  With  respect  to  our  times,  by  far  the  greatest 
number  of  prophecies  relate  to  events  now  past ; 
and  therefore  a  sufficient  acquaintance  with  his- 
tory, and  with  the  language  and  style  of  prophecy, 
is  all  that  is  requisite  in  order  to  tmderstand  them. 
Some  prophecies,  however,  relate  to  events  stiH 
fnture ;  and  these,  too,  may  be  understood  in  ge- 
neral, although  some  particular  circumstances  con- 
nected with  them  may  remain  obscure  till  they 
aro  fulfilled.  If  prophecies  were  not  capable  of 
being  understood  in  general,  we  should  not  find 
the  Jews  so  oflen  blamed,  in  this  respect,  for  their 
ignorance  and  want  of  discernment  That  they 
did  actually  imderstand  many  of  them,  when  they 
chose  to  search  the  Scriptures,  we  know.  Daniel 
imderstood  fix)m  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  the 
time  at  which  the  captivity  in  Babylon  was  to  be 
at  an  end ;  and  the  scribes  knew  from  Micah,  and 
told  Herod,  whero  the  Messiah  was  to  be  bom. 
A  very  little  attention  might  have  enabled  them 
in  the  same  manner  to  understand  others,  as  they 
probably  did;  such  as  the  seventy  weeks  of 
Daniel,  the  destraction  of  the  Babylonian  empire, 
and  of  the  other  three  that  were  to  succeed ;  and 
also  the  ruin  of  the  people  and  places  around  them, 
Moab,  Ammon,  Tyre,  Sidon,  Philistia,  Egypt,  and 
Idumea.  Perhaps,  indeed,  a  few  enigmatical  cir- 
cumstances might  have  been  annexed,  which  could 
not  be  understood  till  they  were  accomplished ;  but 
the  general  tenor  of  the  prophecies  they  could  be 
at  no  loss  to  nnderstand.  With  regard  to  pro- 
phecies stiU  fnture,  we  are  in  a  similar  situation. 
We  know,  in  general,  that  the  Jews  will  be 
gathered  from  their  dispersions,  restored  to  their 
own  land)  and  converted  to  Christianity ;  that  the 
fiilness  of  the  Gentiles  will  likewise  come  in,  that 
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Antichrisf;,  Gog,  and  Magog,  and  all  the  enemies 
of  the  church  will  he  destroyed,  after  which  the 
gospel  will  remarkahlj -flourish,  and  he  more  than 
ever  glorified.  But  several  circumstances  con- 
nected with  those  general  erents  must  prohahly 
remain  in  the  dark,  till  their  accomplishment 
shall  clearly  explain  them. 

14.  Nevertheless,  the  ohscurity  which  attends 
prophecy,  does  not  always  proceed  from  the  circum- 
stances or  suhject;  hut  frequently  from  the  highly 
poetical  and  figurative  style  in  which  it  is  for  the 
most  part  conveyed.* 

15.  It  is  of  importance  to  remark,  that  the  same 
prophecies  have  frequently  a  douhle  meanings  and 
refer  to  different  events,  the  one  near,  the  other 
remote ;  the  one  temporal,  the  other  spiritual,  or 
])erhaps  etemaL  The  prophets  having  thus  several 
events  in  their  eye«  their  expressions  may  he  partly 
applicahle  to  one,  and  partly  to  another;  and  it  is 
not  always  easy  to  mark  the  transitions.  Thus, 
the  prophecies  relating  to  the  first  and  second  re- 
storation of  the  Jews,  and  the  first  and  second 
coming  of  our  Lord,  are  often  interwoven  together; 
like  our  Saviour's  own  prediction  (Matt  xxiv.) 
concerning  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
end  of  the  world.  What  has  not  heen  fulfilled 
in  the  first,  we  must  apply  to  the  second;  and 
what  has  heen  already  fulfilled  may  oflen  he  con- 
sidered as  typical  of  what  still  remains  to  he 
accomplished. 

16.  Almost  all  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, whatever  view  they  may  have  to  nearer 
events,  are  ultimately  to  he  referred  to  the  gospel, 
where  only  we  are  to  look  for  their  full  completion. 
Thus,  Bahylon,  under  the  Old  Testament,  was  a 
type  of  mystical  Bahylon,  under  the  New ;  and  the 
king  of  Syria,  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  a  type  of  An- 
tichrist; the  temporal  enemies  of  the  Jews,  types 
and  figures  of  the  spiritual  enemies  of  Christians. 
We  must  not,  however,  expect  to  find  always  a 
mystical  meaning  in  prophecy;  and  when  the 
near  and  most  ohvious  meaning  is  plain,  and  gives 
a  good  sense,  we  need  not  without  reason  depart 
from  it,  nor  he  over-curious  to  look  heyond  it 

17*  In  prophecies,  as  in  parahles,  we  are  chiefly  to 
consider  the  scope  and  design,  without  attempting 


*  Of  (his  we  have  capiouflly  treated  in  Piurt  It,  ch.  iii.  wet. 
10.    Tie  SectioD  (11)  on  Symbolical  Laagaage  ■boold  alio  be 


too  minute  an  explication  of  all  the  poefical 
images  and  figures  with  which  the  sacred  writets 
use  to  adorn  their  style. 

18.  Prophecies  of  a  general  nature  are  applicable 
hy  accommodation  to  individuals;  most  of  the 
things  that  are  spoken  of  the  church  in  genera], 
heing  no  less  applicable  to  its  individual  members. 
Ph)phecie8  of  a  particular  nature,  on  the  other 
hand,  admit  and  often  require  to  he  extended. 
Thus  Edom,  Moah,  or  any  other  enemy  of  God's 
people,  is  oflen  put  for  the  whole  of  them ;  what 
is  said  of  one  heing  generally  applicable  to  the 
rest  In  like  manner,  what  is  said  to  or  of  any 
of  God's  people,  on  any  particular  oocasioD,  is  of 
general  application  and  use ;  all  that  stand  in  the 
same  relation  to  €k>d  having  an  interest  in  the 
same  promises. 

19.  In  the  reckoning  of  time,  a  day  is  used  by  the 
prophets  to  denote  a  year;  and  things  still  future) 
to  denote  their  certainty,  are  spoken  of  as  already 
past  When  the  prophets  speak  of  the  last  or 
latter  days,  they  always  mean  the  days  of  the 
Messiah,  or  the  time  of  the  gospel  dispensation. 
That  day  means  often  the  same,  and  always  some 
period  at  a  distance. 

20.  When  places  are  mentioned  as  lying  north, 
south,  east,  or  west,  it  is  generally  to  be  under- 
stood of  their  situation  with  respect  to  Judea  or 
Jerusalem,  when  the  context  does  not  pkuolj 
restrict  the  scene  to  some  other  place.  By  the 
earth  (or  the  word  so  translated)  the  prophets  fre- 
quently mean  the  land  of  Judea ;  and  sometimes, 
says  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  the  great  continent  of  all 
Asia  and  Afiiica,  to  which  ihey  had  access  bj 
land.  By  the  isles  of  the  sea,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  understood  the  places  to  which  they  sailed, 
particularly  all  Europe,  and,  prohably,  the  islands 
and  sea-coasts  of  the  Mediterranean. 

21.  The  greatest  part  of  the  prophetic  writiDgs 
was  first  composed  in  verse ;  and  still  retains,  not- 
withstanding all  the  disadvantages  of  a  literal  prose 
translation,  much  of  the  air  and  cast  of  the  original, 
particularly  in  the  division  of  the  lines,  and  in 
that  pecuharity  of  Hebrew  poetry  of  which  we 
have  already  treated. 

22.  The  following  table  of  the  order  and  time  of 

the  appearance  of  the  prophets  is  from  Archbishop 
Newcome,  who  fi>llow8  the  chronology  of  Blair 
with  some  slight  variations  :<— 
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nopbctt. 


Jooah. 

Afflos. 

Isaiah. 
JoeL 


Mkab. 
'Nahum. 


ZepbiBuJi. 

JeremiaL 
Habakknk. 
DtoieL 
Obadiafa. 


EzekieL 

'ZacnriaL 
.MalacbL 


D«tai,B.  C 


Between  856  and  784. 


810  and  786. 

-810  and  726. 

-810  and  098 

-810  and  660,  or 

later. 
-768  and  609. 
-720  and  608. 

640  and  609. 
-628  Ad  686. 
-612  and  698. 
-606  and  634. 
688  and  683. 


-696  and  636. 
-620  and  618. 


From  620  to  618^  or  longer. 
Between  436  and  397. 


Kin^  of  Jodah. 


Uzziah,  eb.  i.  1. 

Uzziah,  Jotham,  Ahaz,  the  third  year  of 

Hezekiah. 
Uzziah,  Jotham,  Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah,  ch. 

i.  1,  and  perhaps  Manasseh. 
Uzziah,  or,  possibly,  Manasseh. 

Jotham,  Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah,  ch.  i.  1. 

Probably  towards  the  close  of  Hezekiah's 
reign. 

In  the  reiffn  of  Josiah,  ch.  i.  1. 

In  the  13ui  year  of  Josiah. 

Probably  in  the  rei^^  of  Jehoiakim. 

During  all  the  captivity. 

Between  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  hj  Ne- 
buchadnezzar, and  tlie  destruction  of 
the  Edomites  by  him. 

During  part  of  the  captivitT. 

After  the  return  from  Babylon. 


KtagB  of  IiraeL 


Jehu  and  Jehoahaz< 
according  to  Lloyd; 
but  Joash  and  Jero- 
boam the  second, 
aocordins^  to  Blair. 

Jeroboam  the  second, 
ch.  L  1. 


Overthrown. 


Pekah  and  Hosea. 
Overthrown. 


23L  In  tiiis  ofder  we  shall  treat  of  the  sereial 
pnplMa,  ditiding  liiem  into  three  classes ;  viz., 
t^  who  flofoiiahed  before  the  Babylonian  capti- 
fi^— tlKwe  who  flourished  near  to  and  under  the 
c^tifitjr — tod  ihoBe  who  flourished  after  the 
Kiini  fiom  Bal^lon. 

SECTION  n. 

noPHBlB  WHO  FLOURISHED  BEFORE  THE  BABT- 
LOMAN  CAFTiynT. 

§  1. — Ths  Book  cf  Jonah. 

1.  Thib  bode  is  so  caOed  from  its  author,  Jonah, 
tiK  son  of  Amittad,  of  Qadi-Hepher,  in  Qalilee, 
^  i*  1.  He  is  generally  supposed  to  have  pro- 
phesied in  the  le^pos  of  Joa^  and  Jeroboam  IL, 
kbf^i  di  lomdl,  the  fivmer  of  whom  began  to 
nign  A.  M.  3163,  the  latter  died  A.  M.  3220, 
2  Kings  SIT.  25.  Jonah  is  said  to  hare  prophesied 
<:Qnceniing  Jeroboam,  that  he  should  restore  the 
^^of  Israel;  which  prophecy,  not  now  extant, 
*^  perimpt  detirered  in  the  reign  of  Jehoahaz, 
^  gnnii&ther  cvf  Jefoboam,  when  the  kingdom  of 
W  was  greatly  oppressed  by  the  Syrians,  comp. 
^Kogs  xiiL  3—7  vnth  xiv.  26.  It  is  therefore 
N>aUe  that  Bishop  Uoyd  does  not  place  Jonah 
^}d^  in  gnppoong  that  he  prophesied  towards 
^  latter  end  of  Jehu's  reign,  or  in  the  beginning 
^  that  of  Jehoahaz,  when  Hazael,  by  his  cruel 
^'^"tmeot  of  Israel,  was  yeriiying  the  predictions 
^Quha, 2  Kings  viL  12,  xii.  3,  4,  22. 

2.  Bong  desired  by  God  to  jotuney  to  Nineveh, 


the  capital  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  and  denounce 
the  divine  judgments  on  the  iniquitous  city,  Jonah, 
who  appears  to  have  been  of  a  naturally  tunid  dis- 
position, endearoured  to  eyade  the  mission  by  flee- 
ing to  Tarslush.  During  his  voyage,  however,  a 
great  stbrm  arose,  and  he  was  thrown  overboard 
by  the  terrified  mariners,  and  swallowed  by  a  large 
fish,  which  had  been  prepared  by  the  Lord.  Con- 
vinced of  the  impropriety  of  his  conduct,  he  cried 
to  the  Lord  out  of  the  belly  of  the  fish,  which 
threw  him  forth  on  the  sea-coast  Here  the  pro- 
phet received  a  second  command  to  go  to  Nineveh, 
and  proclaim  its  impending  ruin.  His  message 
produced  the  desired  efiect:  the  people  became 
penitent,  were  deeply  humbled,  and  the  divine 
anger  was  turned  away  for  that  time. 

3.  The  book  of  Jonah  is  a  simple  narrative.  The 
beautiful  prayer  contained  in  the  second  chapter 
has  been  justly  admired ;  and,  indeed,  the  whole 
book  presents  us  with  a  lively  and  affecting  de- 
scription of  the  power  and  mercy  of  God.  Dr. 
Gray  has  remarked,  that  the  miracle  by  which 
Qod  punished  the  unbecoming*  flight  of  Jonah, 
was,  agreeably  to  the  figurative  arrangements  of 
the  Old  Testament,  rendered  symbolical  of  an  event 
that  was  to  occur  imder  the  New.  The  prophet, 
in  this  instance  a  sign  of  Christ  (Matt.  xii.  39^ 
40,  xvi.  4 ;  Luke  xi.  29,  30,  &c.),  was  swallowed 
up  by  a  great  fish,  as  our  Saviour  was  admitted 
into  the  jaws  of  death,  and  for  a  similar  length  of 
time.  The  fame  of  Jonah's  deliverance  appears  to 
have  spread  among  the  heathen  nations.  The 
fictitious  adventures  of  Hercules,  who  is  said  to 
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have  continued  alive  for  three  days  in  the  belly  of 
a  dog  sent  against  him  bj  Neptune ;  the  £ible  of 
Arion  and  the  Dolphin^  and  of  Perseus  and  An- 
dromeda, as  well  as  the  Indian  tradition  of  Deu- 
calion and  his  wife,  have  all  some  connexion  with 
the  prophet's  story  and  deliverance. 

§  2.— 'The  Book  of  Amos. 

This  prophet,  who  began  his  ministry  in  the  time 
of  Uzziah  and  Jeroboam  II.,  was  contemporary 
with  Hosea^  Jonah,  and  Isaiah,  and  perhaps  also 
with  Joel.  He  was  a  herdsman,  and  a  gatherer 
of  sycomore  fruit ;  a  native  of  Tekoa,  a  small  town 
in  the  territory  of  Judah.  about  six  miles  south  of 
Bethlehem,  according  to  Jerome.  The  design  of 
Amos's  prophecies  appears  to  have  been  to  awaken 
the  Israelites  out  of  that  vain  confidence  which 
they  appear  to  have  placed  in  their  outward  pros- 
perity, while  they  abandoned  themselves  to  idolatry, 
avarice,  and  every  kind  of  impiety.  Hence,  he 
denoimces  the  approaching  captivity  and  dispersion 
of  the  people  in  the  most  terrible  forms,  mingling 
therewith  predictions  of  their  return  from  the 
com  jog  captivity,  and  of  the  greater  prosperity  of 
the  Messiah's  kingdom.  He  also  foretels  the 
calamities  with  which  the  neighbouring  cities  of 
Damascus,  Graza,  Tyre,  Edom,  Ammon,  and  Moab 
should  be  visited  for  their  cruel  oppressions  of  the 
people  of  Qod.  The  book  contains  a  denunciation 
of  the  judgments  of  God  against  the  neighbour- 
ing nations,  as  above  (chap.  i. — ^ii.  3) ;  the  divine 
judgments  denounced  against  Judah  (chap.  ii.  4, 
5)  ;  judgments  against  Israel  (chap.  ii.  6 — ^ix.  10) ; 
and  the  restoration  of  the  tabernacle  of  David,  in 
the  future  reign  of  the  Messiah  (chap.  ix.  11  to 
the  end). 

§  3 The  Book  of  Rosea, 

1.  This  prophet,  whose  predictions,  from  their 
extent  and  variety,  occupy  a  considerable  space 
among  the  minor  prophets,  was  the  son  of  Beeri,  of 
the  tribe  of  Issachar.  He  dwelt  in  the  kingdom  of 
Samaria,  and  his  prophecies  principally  regard  that 
kingdom,  then  fast  verging  towards  its  ruin.  He 
is  said  to  have  prophesied  under  the  reigns  of 
Uzziah,  Jotham,  Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah,  kings  of 
Judah ;  and  under  Jeroboam  II.,  king  of  Israel. 
If  this  be  correct,  he  must  have  lived  very  long ; 
for  there  was  a  period  of  112  years  between  the 
commencement  of  Uzziah's  and  the  termination  of 
Hezekiah's  reign.  If  to  this  we  add  twenty,  for 
his  age  when  he  entered  on  his  prophetic  office,  it 
will  make  him  above  120  years  old.  As  there  is 
nothing  in  his  writings  which  indicates  his  having 
prophesied  so  loiig9  Calmet  is  of  opinion  that  the 
title  of  the  book  is  a  subsequent  addition,  and  that 


the  commencement  of  the  prophet's  writii^  is, 
''  The  beginning  of  the  word  of  the  Lord  bv 
Hosea."  In  this  he  has  been  followed  by  more 
recent  critics. 

2.  The  design  of  the  prophet  is  to  reproTe  the 
people  of  Israel  for  their  heinous  sins  and  gross 
idolatry,  to  denounce  the  vengeance  of  God  upon 
that  apostate  nation,  and  to  warn  the  people  of 
Judah  against  the  revolting  pollution  of  their 
sister  kingdom.  Among  other  prophecies,  Uosea 
foretels  the  deliverance  of  Judah  from  Seniuir 
cherib ;  the  punishment  of  Judah,  and  the  deso- 
lation of  its  cities ;  the  gathering  of  the  Gentiles ; 
the  present  state  of  the  Jews,  and  their  fatore 
restoration  in  the  general  establishment  of  the 
Messiah's  kingdom;  the  calling  of  our  Sariour 
out  of  Egypt ;  his  resurrection  on  the  third  day ; 
and  the  terrors  of  the  last  judgment,  figuratirelj 
to  be  represented  in  temporal  destruction  impcDd- 
ing  over  Samaria.  Thus,  amidst  the  denunciatiaiu 
of  wrath,  the  people  were  animated  and  encou- 
raged by  some  dawnings  of  fevour,  and  taught  to 
cultivate  righteousness  and  mercy,  in  expectation 
of  the  blessings  of  the  Lord,  and  in  the  assurances 
of  a  final  ransom  from  the  power  of  the  grare, 
and  of  a  redemption  frx>m  death,  to  be  vanquished 
and  destroyed.*  The  style  of  Hosea  is  rather 
concise,  sententious,  and  abrupt  His  figures  and 
similitudes  are  rather  lively  than  elegant,  and  are 
traced  with  greater  force  than  exactnes8.t  His 
book  is  cited  by  our  Lord  (Matt  ix.  12, 13,  xii. 
7),  by  the  evangelist  Matthew  (ii.  15;  comp. 
Hos.  xi.  1),  and  by  Paul,  Rom.  ix.  25,  26;  1 
Cor.  XV.  4,  comp.  Hos.  vi.  2). 

3.  A  singular  circiunstance  connected  with  the 
history  and  ministry  of  Hosea,  is  that  of  his  being 
enjoined  to  adopt  a  type  which  may  appear  to  in- 
volve an  immoral  connexion :  "  Go  take  unto  thee 
a  wife  of  whoredoms,  and  children  of  whoredoms ; 
for  the  land  hath  committed  great  whoredom, 
departing  from  the  Lord,"  chap.  i.  2.  Manj 
commentators,  shocked  at  the  notion  of  such  a 
union,  understand  the  passage  to  have  been  a 
parable,  and  others,  that  it  was  a  prophetic  vision ; 
but  it  appears  from  the  whole  account  to  hare 
been  a  real  transaction,  though  figurative  as  to  the 
things  it  symbolized.  The  editor  of  Calmet  has 
illustrated  the  circumstance  by  a  description  which 
the  Baron  du  Tott  gives  of  those  temporary  mar- 
riages conmion  in  the  East}  That  the  whole 
transaction  was  intended  to  expose  and  reprore 
the  iniquity  of  the  Israelites,  is  fully  shown  by 
the  prophet  himself. 


«  Gmy^  Key,  M  £6. 

t  Lowthon  the  Heb.  Poet,  Lect  91. 
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4.  The  book  contdns  a  representation  of  the 
infidelrtj  of  the  Israelites,  under  the  type  of  the 
prophet's  mfimage  with  a  dissolute  woman  (chap. 
1 1—9) ;  pronnses  of  the  ^ture  restoration  and 
pTO^ty  of  flie  people  (ver.  10,  11) ;  an  expos- 
ttzhtion  on  aoooimt  of  the  people's  wickedness; 
God's  jn^ments  against  them,  with  promises  of 
recondfiation  (chap,  ii.) ;  the  desolation  of  Israel 
liefbre  their  restoration  (chap,  ui.) ;  a  denunciation 
of  the  iniquities  of  the  people  (chap.  ir.  1 — 14, 
17.  19),  and  a  caution  to  the  people  of  Judah 
agaiiut  being  contaminated  with  their  idolatiy 
(rer.  15^  16) ;  God's  judgments  against  the  priests, 
the  people,  and  the  princes  of  Israel  (chap,  t.)  ; 
a  pathetic  exhortation  to  repentance,  with  hitter 
complaints  of  the  obstinacy  and  iniquity  of  the 
people  (chap,  yi.,  vii.) ;  terrible  denunciations  of 
the  captiTity,  distress,  and  destruction  of  Israel 
for  their  sins  and  idolatiy  (chap.  viii.  1 — ^xi.  7)  > 
pathetic  expostulations  with  the  people,  urging 
them  to  repentance,  intermingled  with  threaten- 
ings  of  terrible  punishment  in  the  case  of  their 
impenitence  (chap.  id.  8 — xiv.  3);  and  a  pro- 
phetic deckuration  of  the  restoration  of  all  the 
trihn.  their  separation  from  idols,  and  the  glory 
«f  the  latter  day  (chap.  xiv.  4,  to  the  end). 

§  4.— Tie  Book  of  l9aiah, 

• 

1.  Of  this  distinguished  prophet  our  information 
B  sranty  and  uncertain.  He  is  said  to  hare  been 
of  the  royal  seed ;  his  father  being  understood  to 
he  thai  Amos  who  was  son  of  Joash,  and  brother 
of  Amaziah,  kings  of  Judah.  He  prophesied 
^lomg  four  reigns — in  the  days  of  Uzziah,  Jotham, 
Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah,  kings  of  Judah,  rer.  1.  It 
is  also  supposed  that  his  ministry  extended  to  the 
rpigQ  of  Manasseh,  by  whom  it  is  believed  that 
he  was  put  to  a  violent  death,  by  "sawing 
asond^.'  Isaiah  evidently  prophesied  for  a  great 
^^ngth  of  time ;  probably  60  years.  The  name  of 
laiah,  as  Yitringa  has  remarked,  is  in  some 
measure  descriptive  of  his  character,  signifying 
"the  salvation  of  Jehovah;"  for  no  one  of  the 
pnphets  has  foretold  with  such  distinctness  and 
perticalarity  the  advent  and  death  of  Him  who 
^  given  for  ^  salvation  to  the  ends  of  the  earth." 
He  has  always  been  regarded  as  a  prophet  of  the 
%heft  eminence ;  and  has  been  looked  up  to  as 
^  brightest  luminaiy  of  the  Jewish  church.  His 
^e  is  \ohy  and  elegant ;  and  his  metaphors  and 
^^^^^tiations  noble,  and  suitable  to  the  dignity  of 
^  subjects  of  which  he  treats.  Collectively 
'^wed,  his  poetry  forms  the  greatest  tablet  both 
^i  awfoUy  solemn  and  of  joyfully  beautiful  con- 
wpticms,  ever  exhibited  in  poetic  prediction.  He 
>^  iar  from  surpassing  all  the  Hebrew  poets  in 


individual  passages;  but  in  his  fulness,  force, 
majesty,  and  propriety,  he  comprehends  more  ex- 
cellencies of  the  poetical  character  than  any  one 
of  them.*  Bishop  Lowth  has  selected  the  34th 
and  35th  chapters,  as  a  specimen  of  the  prophet's 
style,  and  has  ably  illustrated  the  various  beauties 
which  distinguish  the  simple,  regular,  and  perfect 
poem  contained  in  the  section.  But  the  four- 
teenth chapter  of  Isaiah's  prophecies  affords  the 
grandest  specimen  of  his  poetic  powers,  presenting 
one  of  the  sublimest  odes  in  the  Bible,  marked  by 
the  boldest  personifications  to  be  found  in  the 
whole  tange  of  poetry. 

2.  The  clear  and  subsequently  fulfilled  predic- 
tions of  Isaiah  place  his  inspiration  and  authority 
beyond  all  doubt.  He  ibretold  the  captivities  of 
Israel  and  Judah  (xxxix.  6,  7?  compare  2  Kings 
xxiv.  13  and  Dan.  i.  2),  and  described  the  ruin 
and  desolation  of  Babylon,  Tyre,  and  other  nations 
(xiii.  1ft— 27,  xiv.  22—24,  xlvii.  7—15).  Ho 
called  Cyrus  by  his  name,  and  described  his  con- 
quests and  conduct  towards  the  Jews,  above  200 
years  before  his  birth,  chap.  xliv.  2B,  xiv.  1 — 5.t 
But  his  prophecies  concerning  the  Messiah  seem 
ahnost  to  anticipate  the  gospel  history.  Hence  he 
has  obtained  the  designation  of  '^  the  evangelical 
prophet."  The  divine  character  of  Christ  (vii.  14, 
vi.,  ix.  6,  XXXV.  4,  xl.  5,  9,  10,  xlii.  6 — 8,  Ixi.  1, 
Ixii.  11 — ^Ixiii.  4) ;  his  miracles  (xxxv.  5, 6,  &c.) ; 
his  peculiar  qualities  and  virtues  (xi.  2,  3,  xl.  11, 
xliii.  1 — 3) ;  his  rejection  (vi.  9 — 12,  xlix.  7» 
liii.  3),  and  sufferings  for  our  sins  (1.  6,  liii. 
4 — 11)  ;  his  death,  burial  (liii.  8,  9),  and  victory 
over  the  grave  (xxv.  8,  liii.  10,  12) ;  and,  lastly, 
his  final  glory  (xlix.  7,  22,  23,  Hi.  13—15,  liii.  4, 
5),  and  the  establishment,  increase  (ii.  2 — 4,  ix.  7, 
xlii.  4,  xlvi.  13),  and  perfection  (ix,  2,  7>  xi. 
4 — 10,  xvi.  5,  xxix.  18 — ^24,  xxxii.  1,  xl.  4,  5, 
xlix.  9—13,  H.  a-A  Hi.  fr— 10,  Iv.  1— 3>  lix. 
16 — 21,  Ix.,  Ixi.  1 — 5,  Ixv.  25)  of  his  kingdom, 
are  each  specifically  pointed  out,  and  pourtrayed 
with  the  most  striking  and  discriminating  cha* 
racters.  It  is  impossible,  indeed,  to  reflect  on 
these,  and  on  the  whole  chain  of  his  illustrious 
prophecies,  and  not  be  sensible  that  they  present 
the  most  incontestable  evidence  in  support  of 
Christianity.J 

3.  The  predictions  of  Isaiah  may  be  arranged 
thus :  The  first  five  diapters  relate  to  the  reign  of 
Uzziah ;  the  sixth,  to  the  reign  of  Jotham,  his 
successor;  and  the  remaining  chapters  must  be 

*  See  Lowth's  IVelim.  Dissert,  to  bis  translatinn  of  this 

f  Jefome  hasreBiailLed  that  th^)  history  of  Xenopbon  is  a  good 
commeiit  on  Isaiah's  prophecies^ 

X  Oray'sKey,  p.  388,  &c. 
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diyided  between  Ahaz  and  Ilezckiah  ;  though  it 
is  not  easy  to  draw  the  line  precisely  between 
those  monarchs,  as  to  their  share  in  the  seyeial 
predictions,  till  we  airive  at  the  36th  chapter, 
when  we  find  ottrselyes  in  the  fourteenth  year 
of  the  reign  of  Heaekiah.  The  general  opinion 
seems  to  be,  that  the  reign  of  Ahaz  embraces  from 
the  serentii  to  the  fifteenth  diapters,  inclusiyely. 
According  to .  the  chronology  of  Usher,  Isaiah 
began  to  prophesy  A.  M.  3244,  B.  C.  700,  and 
his  last  predictions  were  deliyered  A.  M.  3306, 
Bu  0,  606 ;  a  period  of  sixty^two  years.  * 

4.  According  to  Vitringa,  this  book  is  two-fold 
in  its  matter:  1.  Prophstical;  2.  Hittorical,  The 
£M3ner  he  diyides  into  fiye  parts :  Fiye  prophetic 
discourses  directed  to  the  Jews  and  Ephraimites 
(chap.  L — xii.) ;  eight  prophetic  discourses  de* 
claring  the  &te  of  the  Babylonians,  Philistines, 
Moahites,  Syrians,  Egyptians,  Tynans,  and  others 
(chap.  xiii. — ^xxiy.) ;  three  discourses  denouncing 
judgments  on  the  disobedient  Jews,  and  consoling 
tiie  true  fi^Uowers  of  God  (chap.  xxy. — ^xxxv.); 
four  discourses  referring  to  the  Messiah,  and  the 
deliyeraaoe  of  the  Jews  from  Babylon  (chap.  xl. — 
xlyiii.) ;  fiye  discourses,  pointing  out  the  passion, 
crudfixion,  and  glory  of  the  Messiah  (chap.  xlix. 
to  the  end).  The  historical  part  begins  with  chap, 
xxxvi.,  and  ends  with  chap,  xxxix.  It  relates  some 
of  the  transactions  of  the  prophet's  own  time. 

§5 — T/ie  Book  0/ Joel, 

1.  Joel,  the  son  of  Bethuel,  prophesied  before 
the  subyendon  of  Judah,  but  when  that  eyent  was 
fast  approaching ;  in  the  reign,  as  some  think,  of 
Manasseh ;  or,  according  to  others,  of  Josiah :  we 
cannot  determine,  from  his  predictions  themselves, 
precisely  the  time  or  reign  in  which  they  were 
deliyered.  He  is  said  to  have  been  of  the  city 
of  Betharan,  in  the  tribe  of  Reuben.  He  is 
distinguished  for  the  fervour,  elegance,  and  sub- 
limity of  his  style ;  and  his  short  but  sublime 
work  exhibits  all  those  characters  of  eneigy  for 
which  the  most  illustrious  prophets  were  cele- 
brated, combined  with  a  richness  of  imagery 
seldom  rivalled,  and  never  siupassed.  He  even 
surpasses  Isaiah  in  concinnity,  and  is  much 
imitated  in  the  Book  of  Revelation.  His  de- 
scription of  the  army  of  locusts,  in  the  second 
chapter,  and  of  the  effusion  of  the  Spirit  in  the 
third,  have  no  equal. 

2.  The  substance  of  the  prophet  Joel's  pre- 
^ctions   relates   to   the   impending  ruin   of  his 


*  Hie  reader  will  find  an  ably  written  article  on  the  writings 
aud  tioiefl  of  Iniah,  in  (be  Bncyclopiadia  Metropolitena,  toI. 
11.  -p.  188,  kc 


country,  and  the  final  restmation  of  his  people 
by  the  Messiah ;  containing  an  exhortation  to 
repentance,  by  reason  of  the  &mine  produced  by 
the  palmer-worm,  &c.,  as  a  punishment  of  their 
sins  (chap,  i.) ;  a  denunciation  of  still  greater 
calamities  in  the  event  ot"  their  impenitence 
(chap.  ii.  1 — 12) ;  and  a  prescribed  &8t,  with  a 
promise  of  blessings  thereon  (chap.  ii.  13—27). 
From  tiie  fertility  and  prosperity  of  the  land,  the 
prophet  makes  an  easy  transition  to  the  blessings 
of  the  gospel  dispensation,  particularly  the 
effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (ver.  28—32) ;  the 
conversion  and  return  of  the  Jews,  tiie  destruction 
of  their  enemies,  and  glory  of  the  church  in  the 
latter  days  (chap.  iii.). 

§  6.—Ths  Book  o/Micah. 

1.  MiCAH  was  a  native  of  Marasha,  a  village  in 
the  soutii  of  Judah,  in  the  vicinity  of  Eleuthe- 
ropolis,  and  prophesied  in  the  reigns  of  Jotham, 
Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah,  kings  of  Judah.  His  pre- 
dictions regarded  both  kingdoms ;  hence,  he  terms 
them  ''a  vision  concerning  Jerusalem  and 
Samaria,"  the  two  capitals.  The  Assyrian  and 
Babylonian  captivities  were  botii  drawing  near, 
and  tiie  prophets  Isaiah,  Joel,  Hosea,  Amos,  and 
Micah  were  raised  up  by  God  to  foretel  these 
calamitous  events,  and  exhort  the  people  to  re- 
pentance. Micah's  style  possesses  great  energy, 
copiousness,  pathos,  and  sublimity;  not  i^tfaout 
singular  beauty  and  elegance.  There  are  some 
of  his  predictions  which  will  bear  a  comparison 
even  with  Isaiah  himself.  The  iniquities  ot 
Israel  and  Judah  are  reproved  with  sharpness  and 
fidelity :  the  ruin  of  these  monarchies,  and  the 
nations  by  which  it  should  be  effected,  and  their 
futiu-e  restoration  according  to  the  divine  promise, 
all  are  made  to  turn  on  that  glorious  centre  of  pro- 
vidence and  grace  to  which  all  prophecy  hastened, 
and  in  which  it  terminated — the  reign  of  the 
Mc88iah.t 

2.  The  prophet  Micah  is  distinguished  for  having 
so  expressly  fixed  the  birth-place  of  the  Messiah, 
and  so  sublimely  delineated  the  character  of  that 
promised  Deliverer,  chap.  v.  2.  His  book  contains 
a  denunciation  of  judgments  against  Israel  and 
Judah  for  their  sins  (chap.  i. — iii.)  ;  a  prediction 
of  the  future  glory  of  tiie  church  under  tiie  Mes- 
siah (chap,  iv.,  v.);  a  declaration  of  the  judg-; 
ments  which  would  befall  the  people  for  their  sins, 
in  the  reign  of  Manasseh  (chap,  vi.);  the  deso- 
lation of  the  church,  an  expression  of  her  confidence' 
in  God,  and  the  return  and  conversion  of  the 
Jews  to  Christianity  (chap.  vii.). 


*  fiscyclop.  Htt,  Vol.  IX.,  p.  181. 
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$  t—Ths  Book  of  Nahum. 

I.  Xadum,  the  Elkosbite,  occupies  a  small  but 
splendid  place  among  the  minor  prophets.  Jose- 
phus  supposes  him  to  have  flourished  in  the  reign 
of  Jotham:  and  says,  that  his  prophecies  were 
accomplished  115  years  after  they  were  delivered. 
But  the  most  accurate  chronologers  place  him  in 
the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  and  conclude  that  his 
predictions  were  delivered  soon  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  Samaria  hy  Shalmaneser.  Accordingly, 
his  book  opens  with  a  sublime  exhibition  of  the 
power  and  goodness,  the  justice  and  compassion, 
of  God.  He  represents  "whirlwind  and  storm" 
encompQSfflng  him  ;  "  clouds  "  scattered  "  as  the 
dust'of  His  feet ;"  the  sea  shrinking  and  the  rivers 
filing  at  His  rebuke.  Then  this  storm  subsides 
instantly  into  a  calm ;  every  attribute  of  terror  is 
kid  ande,  as  He  turns  to  his  people  ;  and  all  His 
■ajesty  and  power  are  combined  for  the  security 
flfdiote  "  that  trust  in  Him."  Afler  this  sublime 
expression,  he  directs  his  prophecies  chiefly  against 
Xinevdi,  and  foretels  the  destruction  of  the 
Assjrian  empire,  by  the  Chaldeans. 

2.  The  Book  of  Nahum  will  be  best  understood 
hy  being  read  as  a  continuation  or  supplement  to 
^  Book  of  Jonah.  The  prophecies  of  both  are 
directed  against  Nineveh.  But  that  of  Jonah  was 
M)wed  by  the  preservation  of  the  cily;  that 
of  Nahum,  which  is  more  detailed  in  its  circimi- 
itaooes,  indicating  the  actual  doom,  was  followed 
hj  its  capfcoie  and  destruction.  They  form  con- 
nected parti  of  one  moral  histoiy ;  the  remission 
^  God's  judgment  being  illustrated  in  the  one, 
tile  execution  of  it  in  the  other.  The  attentive 
Kader  will  perceive  them  to  be  contrasted  in  -some 
<^tkcfr  contents,  as  well  as  in  their  general 
object:  the  repentance  of  the  Ninevites  and 
^^  wickedness^  the  demency  and  just  severity 
of  the  divine  goTeniment,  being  combined  together 
b  the  mixed  delineation  of  the  two  books.*  But 
of  pore  Christian  prophecy,  either  direct  or 
tJpical^/wrA^w  the  book  of  Nahum  must  be  set 
down  as  affording  no  instance,  t 

3.  Xahnm's  prophecies  constitute  one  poem, 
comprising  a  description  of  the  justice,  long-suffsr- 
iag,  and  power  of  €k>d  (chap.  i.  1—8) ;  a  pre- 
Moa  of  the  destructioin  of  Sennacherib's  army, 
ttd  the  sabTersiQfn  of  the  Assyrian  empire  (ver. 
9^12) ;  the  death  of  Sennacherib  and  deliverance 
^Heiddak  (rer.  13—15);  and  a  bold  and  minute 
^Hcripdan  of  the  siege  and  destruction  of  Nine- 
veh (diapL  XL.,  iii.). 


*  Ciniiare  N«h.  L  2,  with  Job.  iv.  2.    Nah.  ai.  1,  with 
im.m.%. 
T  uiiitoife'4  Diaconrsn  on  Ptrophecyi  p.  Vw 


§  a— rA«  Book  o/Zepkaniah, 


Zbphaniah   was    the   son  of  Oushi,  and   is 
supposed  to  have  been  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon. 
He  fixes  the  date  of  his  prophecies  in  the  reign 
of  Josiah,  and  appears  to  have  flourished  in  the 
early  part  of  that  era.     It  has  been  supposed, 
from  the  similarity  of  style,  that  Zephaniah  has 
only  abridged  the  prophecies  c^  Jeremiah ;  byt, 
as   Dr.   Cbay  remarks,  he   evidentiy  flourished 
before  that  prophet,  Jeremiah  speaking  of  those 
abuses  as  partially  removed,  which  Zephaniah  de^ 
scribes  as  present  in  the  most  flagitious  extent 
This   circumstance   shows,  also,  that  Zephaniah 
prophesied  before  the  eighteenth  year  of  Josiah, 
when  this  good  king  reformed  the  abuses  of  the 
Jewish  church  and  state.      His  prophecies  eon* 
tain  a  general  denunciation  of  vengeance  againtst 
Judah  (chap,  i.);  an  exhortation  to  repentance 
for    the   purpose    of  averting    their  impending 
calamities  (chap.  ii.  1 — 3) ;   predictions  against 
the  Philistines,  Moabites,  Ammonites,  Ethiopians, 
and  As83nians  (chap.  ii.  4—15) ;  a  prophecy  ef 
the  Babylonian  captivity,  in  consequence  of  the 
sins  of  Judah ;  and  the  restoration  of  the  Jews, 
and  the  ftiture  gloiy  of  the  church  (chap.  iii.). 


SECTION  H. 

PROPHETS  WHO   FLOURISHED  KEAR  TO  AND  DURING 
THE  BABYLONIAN  CAPTIVITY. 

§  1. — The  Book  of  Jermniah, 

1.  This  prophet  was  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin, 
and  was  called  to  the  prophetic  office  at  a  vciy 
early  age.  He  entered  upon  it  about  70  years 
after  the  death  of  Isaiah,  and  exercised  it  for 
about  42  years  with  great  zeal  and  faithfulness. 
He  was  of  the  sacerdotal  race,  being  one  of  the 
priests  who  dwelt  at  Anathoth,  in  the  land  of 
Benjamin.  It  has  been  supposed  by  some  that 
his  &ther  was  that  Hilkiah,  the  high-priest,  who 
found  the  book  of  the  law  in  the  temple,  in 
the   reign  of  Josiah;   but  this  is    improbable. 

2.  On  being  called  to  exercise  the  prophetic 
office,  Jeremiah  modestly  endeavoured  to  excuse 
himself,  by  pleading  his  youth  and  incapacity; 
but  being  overruled  by  the  divine  authority,  he 
applied  himself  to  the  duties  of  his  function 
whh  unremitted  diligence  and  fidelity.^  This 
was  about  the  13th  year  of  Josiah's  reign.  In 
the  course  (^..his  ministry,  he  met  with  great 
oppontion  from  his  countrymen,  whose  perse- 
cution sometimes  drew  from  him  the  most  bitter 

I  complaints.     He  was  a  man  of  distinguished  piety 
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and  conscientioiis  integrity ;  a  wann  lover  of  his 
country ;  and  so  affectionately  attached  to  his  conn- 
trymen,  that  their  hitterest  opposition  could  not 
sever  him  £rom  their  fbrtones.  He  refused  the 
favour  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  to  share  in  the 
afflictions  of  his  country*  After  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  he  followed  the  remnant  of  the 
Jews  into  Egypt,  whither  they  went  against  his 
remonstrances.  Here  he  continued  to  warn  them 
of  the  consequences  of  their  idolatrous  practices ; 
and  it  is  said  that  his  fidelity  and  zeal  cost  him  his 
life.  The  wickedness  and  cruelty  of  this  stiff- 
necked  people,  however,  did  not  long  go  ux^ 
punished;  for,  in  a  few  years  after,  they  were 
miserably  destroyed  by  the  Babylonian  armies 
which  invaded  Egypt,  in  conformity  with  the  pro- 
phet's prediction,  chap.  xliv.  27,  28. 

3.  The  idolatrous  apostasy  and  other  criminal 
enannities  of  the  people  of  Judah,  and  the  severe 
judgments  about  to  be  inflicted  on  them,  inter- 
mingled with  intimations  of  future  restoration,  are 
the  principal  subject-matters  of  the  following  pro- 
phecies ;  excepting  only  the  45th  chapter,  which 
rdates  personally  to  Baruch,  and  the  six  succeeding 
chapters,  which  respect  the  fortunes  of  some  par- 
ticular heathen  nations. 

4.  It  is  observable,  that,  although  many  of  these 
prophecies  have  their  respective  dates  assigned  to 
them,  and  others  may  be  tolerably  well  guessed  at 
from  certain  internal  marks  and  circumstances, 
there  appears  to  be  a  strange  disorder  in  the  ar- 
rangement, not  easily  to  be  accounted  for  on  any 
principle  of  regular  design.  There  is,  indeed,  a 
variation  between  the  Hebrew  copies  and  those 
of  tbe  LXX.  version,  in  the  arrangement  of  those 
particular  prophecies  concerning  the  heathen 
nations,  which  in  the  Hebrew  are  disposed  all 
tqgether,  and  as  we  think,  in  their  proper  order 
of  time  with  respect  to  each  other,  at  the  end  of 
the  book ;  intentionally,  as  it  should  seem,  not  to 
intermpt  the  course  of  Jewish  history,  whilst  the 
authors  of  the  LXX.  have  inserted  them,  with 
some  difference  of  order  among  themselves,  though 
perhaps  no  very  material  one,  after  the  13th  verse 
of  the  25th  chapter.  But  the  disorder  complained 
of  Ues  not  here :  it  is  common  to  both  Hebrew 
and  Greek  amngementa^  and  consists  in  the  pre- 
posterous jumbling  together  of  the  prophecies  of 
the  reigns  of  Jehoiakim  and  Zedekiah,  in  the 
seventeen  chapters  which  follow  the  20th  in  the 
Hebrew  copies;  so  that,  without  any  apparent 
reason,  many  of  the  latter  reign  precede  those  of 
the  fonner,  and  in  the  same  reign  the  last  deli- 
vered are  put  first,  and  the  first  last.  As  such 
an  unnatural  disposition  could  not  have  been  the 
result  of  judgment,  nor  scarcely  of  inattention  in 
the  compiler,  it  follows  that  the  original  order  has 


most  probably,  by  some  accident  or  other,  been 
disturbed.  Dr.  Blayney  has  endeavoured  with 
great  judgment  to  restore  the  proper  order  of  the 
chapters,  by  transposing  them  wherever  it  ap- 
peared necessary.  According  to  his  arrangement, 
the  predictions  of  Jeremiah  are  to  be  placed  in 
the  following  order : — 

(1)  The  prophecies  delivered  in  the  reign  of 
Jotiah^  containing  chapters  i.  to  xii.  induuve. 

(2)  The  prophecies  delivered  in  the  reign  of 
JekfAakim^  comprising  chapters  xiii. — ^xx.,  xxii. 
xxiii.,  XXXV.,  xxxvi.,  xlv.  to  xlviii ;  and  fix)m  the 
1st  to  the  33rd  verse  of  chap.  xlix. 

(3)  The  prophecies  delivered  in  the  reign  of 
Zedekiaky  including  chapters  3ud.,  xxiv.,  xxvii — 
xxxiv.,  xxxvii. — ^xxxix.,  xl. ;  verses  34 — 39,  and 
chap.  1.  and  li. 

(4)  The  prophecies  delivered  under  the  govern- 
ment of  GedaliaAy  from  the  taking  of  Jerusalem 
to  the  retreat  of  the  people  into  Egypt,  and  the 
prophecies  delivered  to  the  Jews  in  tiiat  country ; 
comprehending  chapters  xL  to  xliv.  inclunve.* 

This  arrangement  throws  great  light  upon  the 
prophecies,  and  has  been  adopted  by  most  subee- 
quent  writers. 

5.  The  following  historical  sketch  of  the  times 
in  which  Jeremiah  lived,  is  given  with  a  view  to 
throw  light  upon  his  prophecies  in  general,  and 
may  help  to  exphun  sundry  circumstances  and 
allusions  that  are  found  in  them. 

(1)  In  the  reign  of  Manasseh,  every  species  of 
impiety  and  moral  corruption  had  been  carried  to 
the  highest  pitch,  imder  the  encouragement  of 
royal  example.  And  so  thoroughly  tainted  were 
the  minds  of  men  by  this  corrupt  influence,  as  to 
baffle  all  the  endeavours  of  the  good  Josiah  to 
bring  about  a  reformation.  This  well-disposed 
prince,  having  in  the  18th  year  of  his  reign  pro- 
videntially met  with  the  book  of  the  law,  was 
struck  with  horror  at  the  danger  to  which  he 
found  himself  and  his  kingdom  exposed  by  the 
violations  of  it  He  therefore  set  about  removing 
all  the  abominations  that  were  in  the  land,  and 
engaged  his  subjects  to  be  more  dutifully  observant 
of  the  law  for  the  time  to  come.  But  though  the 
king^s  heart  was  right,  and  his  zeal  fervent  and 
sincere,  it  was  all  hypocrisy  and  dissimulation  on 
the  part  of  the  people ;  their  hearts'  were  incor- 
rigibly turned  the  wrong  way ;  and  God,  who  saw 
clearly  the  real  bent  of  their  dispositions,  was  not 
to  be  diverted  firom  his  designs  of  vengeance. 
He  began  with  depriving  them  by  a  sudden  stroke 


"■  Another  arrangement  of  these  prophecies,  by  ProfcsiMtr 
Dahler,  may  be  seen  m  Dr.  A.  C  larke's  Introduction  to  Jetv> 
miafa,  in  Comment 
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of  their  exoeOent  prince,  under  whose  govenimeni 
they  h^  enjojed  much  happiness  and  tranquillit j, 
of  which  they  were  altogether  unworthy.  He 
w&s  slain  in  a  hatde  with  Pharaoh  Necho,  king 
of  Egypt,  whom  Josiah  had  gone  out  to  oppose 
on  his  march  against  the  king  of  Bahylon,  he 
being  at  diat  time  in  an  alliance  with  the  Bahy- 
lonians.  ELis  death,  however  fatal  to  his  king- 
dom, was,  as  to  his  own  particular  case,  a  mer- 
6M  dispontion  of  Pkovidence,  that  his  eyes 
might  not  see  all  the  evil  that  was  coming  on  his 
laniL 

(2)  Josiah  heing  dead,  his  sons  who  succeeded 
him  were  not  of  a  character  to  impede  or  delay 
the  execution  of  Ghxl  s  judgments.  It  is  said  in 
gmezal  of  them  all,  that  they  did  that  which  was 
evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord.  The  first  that 
moanted  ^e  throne  was  Shallum,  or  Jehoahaz, 
the  second  son,  hy  the  designation  of  the  people. 
Bot  his  elevation  was  not  of  long  continuance. 
Pharaoh  Necho,  having  defeated  the  Bahylonian 
forces,  and  taken  CJaichemish,  on  his  return  de^ 
p(«ed  Jehoahaz,  after  a  reign  of  three  months, 
sod  earned  him  to  Egypt,  from  whence  he  never 
Rtnmed.  In  this  short  reign,  Jeremiah  does  not 
appear  to  have  had  any  revelation.  Pharaoh 
Kecho  made  use  of  his  victory  to  reduce  all  Syria 
uader  his  subjection ;  and  having  imposed  a  fine 
npon  the  ki^dom  of  Judah  of  one  hundred 
tolents  of  silver,  and  one  talent  of  gold,  he  re- 
<»T«d  the  money  from  Jehoiakim,  son  of  Josiah, 
whom  he  ^pointed  king  in  his  brothers  stead. 
Jtjioiakim  was  one  of  the  worst  and  most  wicked 
of  all  thcldngB  of  Judah;  a  man  totally  destitute 
«f  all  religion ;  unjust,  rapacious,  cruel,  and  tyrfm- 
iu<al  in  his  government.  In  the  beginning  of  his 
reign,  he  put  Urijah,  a  prophet  of  God,  to  death, 
for  haying  prophesied,  as  it  was  his  duty  to  do,  of 
the  impending  calamities  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem. 
^  having  either  built  a  new  palace,  or  enlaiged 
the  old  one  that  belonged  to  the  kings  of  Judah, 
he,  by  a  strain  of  authority  not  less  mean  than 
kicked,  withheld  from  the  workmen  the  wages 
^jhad  earned  in  building  it  In  short,  he  set  no 
•^nnds  to  his  evil  inclinations  and  passions ;  and 
^  pe<^,  freed  from  the  wholesome  discipline 
which  had  restrained  them  in  his  Other's  time, 
w<re  not  behind  hand  with  him  in  giving  way 
^«Teiy  sort  of  licentious  extmvagance.  Three 
?9rs  he  reigned  without  molestation  or  dis- 
tozhanoe  from  abroad ;  but  towards  the  latter  end 
^his  third  year,  Nebuchadnezzar,  b^ing  asso- 
^^  in  the  government  by  his  father  Nabopo- 
^,  king  of  Babylon,  was  sent  into  Syria  to 
'^Ter  the  dismembered  provinces  of  the  Baby- 
i  uian  empire.  In  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim, 
^  beat  the  Egyptian  army  at  ^e  river  Euphrates, 


retook  Carchemish,  and  having  subdued  all  the 
intermediate  country,  appeared  before  Jerusalem, 
of  which  he  soon  made  himself  master.  Jehoia- 
kim was  at  first  loaded  with  chains,  with  an 
intention  of  sending  him  to  Babylon.  He  was. 
however,  released  on  his  submission,  and  again 
suffered  to  reign,  on  taking  an  oath  to  be  a  true 
servant  of  the  king  of  Babylon.  But  numbers 
of  his  people  were  sent  captives  to  Babylon,  toge- 
ther with  several  children  of  the  blood  royal,  and 
of  the  first  families  of  Judah,  whom  Nebuchad- 
nezzar proposed  to  breed  up  in  his  own  court,  in 
order  to  employ  them  afterwards  in  the  affairs  of 
his  empire.  At  the  same  time,  many  of  the 
sacred  vessels  wero  taken  away,  and  deposited  in 
the  temple  of  Belus,  at  Babylon ;  so  that  from 
this  date,  the  desolation  of  Judah  may  fiurly  be 
reckoned  to  have  had  its  beginning. 

(3)  Af^r  the  king  of  Babylon's  departure,  Je- 
hoiakim continued  to  pay  him  homage  and  tribute 
for  three  years.  In  the  mean  time,  both  he  and  his 
people  persisted  in  their  evil  courses,  undismayed 
by  the  mischiefs  which  had  already  befallen  them, 
and  making  light  of  the  threatenings  which  God, 
by  the  ministry  of  his  prophets,  repeatedly  de- 
nounced against  tliem.  At  length  Jehoiakim 
refused  to  pay  any  longer  the  tribute  assigned  him, 
and  broke  out  into  open  revolt.  To  chastise  him, 
the  king  of  Babylon,  not  being  at  leisure  to  come 
in  person,  directed  his  vassals  of  the  neighbouring 
provinces,  the  Syrians,  Moabites,  and  Ammonites, 
to  join  with  the  Chaldean  troops  that  were  on  the 
frontiers,  and  to  ravage  the  land  of  Judah.  They 
did  so  for  three  years  together,  and  carried  off 
abundance  of  people  from  the  open  country,  who 
were  sent  to  Babylon.  Jehoiakim,  in  some 
attempt,  as  it  should  seem,  to  check  these  depre- 
dations, was  himself  slain  without  the  gates  of 
Jerusalem;  and  his  dead  body,  baring  been 
dragged  along  the  ground  with  the  greatest  igno- 
miny, was  suffered  to  remain  without  burial  in  the 
open  fields. 

(4)  Jeconiah,  the  son  of  Jehoiakim,  a  youth  of 
18  years  old,  succeeded  his  fiither  in  the  throne,  and 
followed  his  evil  example,  as  far  as  the  shortness 
of  his  reign  would  admit.  From  the  begiiming 
of  it  Jerusalem  was  blocked  up  by  the  Babylonian 
generals.  At  the  end  of  three  months,  Nebu- 
chadnezzar joined  his  army  in  person,  and  npon 
his  arrival,  Jeconiah  surrendered  himself  and  his 
city  at  discretion.  He  was  transported  directly 
to  Babylon,  with  his  mother,  his  &mily,  and  his 
friends,  and  with  them  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
land  of  any  note  or  account  The  treasures  also 
of  the  temple  and  of  the  king^s  house,  and  all  the 
golden  vessels  which  Solomon  had  provided  for 
die  temple  scrrice,  were  at  this  time  .carried  away. 
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We  read  of  no  prophecy  tliat  Jeremiah  actimllj 
delivered  in  this  king's  reign ;  but  the  fate  of  Je- 
coniah,  his  being  carried  into  captiyitj,  and  con- 
tinuing an  exile  to  the  time  of  his  death,  was 
early  foretold  in  his  father  s  reign,  as  may  be  par- 
ticularly seen  in  the  24th  chapter. 

(5)  The  last  king  of  Judah  was  Zedekiah,  the 
youngest  son  of  Josiah,  whom  Nebuchadnezzar 
made  king,  and  exacted  from  him  a  solemn  oath 
of  allegiance  and  fidelity.  He  was  not,  perhaps, 
quite  so  bad  a  man  as  his  brother  Jehoiakim,  but 
his  reign  was  a  wicked  one,  and  completed  the 
misfortunes  of  his  country.  His  subjects  seem 
to  have  but  little  respected  him,  whilst  they  con- 
sidered him  in  no  other  light  than  as  the  lieu- 
tenant or  viceroy  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  whose 
sovereignty  they  detested,  and  were  continually 
uiging  him  to  throw  off  the  yoke.  Nor  had  he 
been  long  in  the  possession  of  his  kingdom,  before 
he  received  ambassadors  from  the  kings  of  Edom, 
Moab,  Ammon,  Tyre,  and  Sidon,  soliciting  him 
to  join  in  a  confederacy  against  the  Babylonian 
power.  But  he  was  wise  enough  at  this  time  to 
hearken  to  the  prophet  Jeremiah's  advice,  and  to 
reject  their  propositions;  and  for  some  time  he 
consented  to  send  his  presents  and  ambassadors  to 
Babylon  yearly,  in  token  of  his  obedience.  But 
the  iniquities  of  his  people  were  now  ripe  for 
punishment ;  and  their  idolatries,  as  the  prophet 
Ezekiel  describes  them  (chap,  viii.),  were  become 
so  enormously  profligate,  that  the  stroke  of  ven- 
geance could  no  longer  be  suspended.  Zedekiah, 
therefore,  was  at  last  prevailed  on  by  evil  counsel, 
and  the  promise  of  assistance  from  Egypt,  to  break 
his  oath,  and  renounce  his  allegiance,  by  which 
he  drew  upon  himself  the  arms  of  the  king  of 
Babylon,  who  invaded  Judah,  took  most  of  its 
cities,  and  invested  Jerusalem.  The  Egyptians 
made  a  show  of  coming  to  his  reliei^  and  the 
Chaldean  army,  informed  of  their  approach,  broke 
off  the  siege,  and  advanced  to  meet  tiiem ;  having 
first  sent  off  the  captives  that  were  in  the  camp. 
This  produced  a  signal  instance  of  the  double 
dealing  of  the  Jews.  For  in  the  first  moments 
of  terror,  they  had  affected  to  return  to  God,  and 
in  compliance  with  his  law  had  proclaimed  the 
year  of  release  to  their  Hebrew  bondservants,  and 
let  them  go  free.  But  on  the  retreat  of  the  Chal- 
deans, when  they  believed  the  danger  was  over, 
and  not  likely  to  return,  they  repented  of  their 
good  deeds,  and  compelled  those  whom  they  had 
discharged  to  return  to  their  former  servitude. 
The  Egyptians,  however,  durst  not  abide  tlie  en- 
counter of  the  enemy,  but  faced  about,  and  re- 
turned to  their  own  land,  leaving  the  people  of 
Jtidah  exposed  to  the  implacable  resentment  of 
the  king  of  Babylon.    The  siege  was  immediately 


renewed  with  vigour,  and  the  dty  taken,  according 
to  the  circumstantial  account  which  is  gtven  m 
the  52nd  chapter. 

(6)  The  subsequent  transactions,  of  the  mordet 
of  Gedaliah,  of  the  retreat  of  the  Jews  that  re- 
mained in  Egypt,  and  of  their  ill  behaviour  there, 
are  so  particularly  related,  chap.  xl. — xUv.,  that  it 
were  needless  to  repeat  them  here.    But  it  may 
be  of  use  to  observe,  that  in  the  second  year  after 
the  taking  of  Jerusalem,   Nebuchadnezzar  laid 
siege  to  Tyre ;  and  in  the  course  of  that  siege, 
which  lasted  13  yean,  he  sent  part  of  his  forces 
against   the    Moabites,    Ammonites,    Edomites, 
Philistines,  and  other  neighbouring  nations,  to 
desolate  and  lay  waste  the  country,  as  the  prophets 
of  God  had  foretold.     At  the  same  time  Nebucar- 
adan,  the  Babylonian  general,  again  entered  the 
land  of  Judah,  and  carried  off  a  few  miserable 
gleanings  of  inhabitants  that  were  found  there. 
In  the  next  year  af^  the  taking  of  Tyre,  the  king 
of  Babylon  invaded  Egypt,  which  he  plundered 
and  ravaged  from  one  end  to  the  other ;  and  on 
this  occasion,  all  the  Jews  that  had  fled  into  that 
kingdom  for  refuge,  were  almost  entirely  cut  off 
or  made  prisoners.    Such  was  the  state  of  affiurs 
in  general,  till,  in  the  course  of  time,  and  precisely 
at  the  period  which  had  been  foretold,  the  Baby- 
lonian monarchy  was  itself  overturned  by  the  pre- 
vailing power  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  and  the 
Jewish  nation  once  more  returned  to  their  proper 
land. 

6.  The  style  of  Jeremiah  is  beautiful  and  tender 
to  a  high  degree,  especially  when  he  has  occasion 
to  excite  the  softer  passions  of  grief  and  pity, 
which  is  not  seldom  the  case  in  the  first  parts  of 
his  poetiy.  It  is  also,  on  many  occasions,'  very 
elegant  and  sublime,  especially  towards  the  end, 
chap.  xlvi.  6,  where  he  approaches  eren  the  ma- 
jesty of  Isaiah.  The  hist(»ical  narratiTeB  wbidi 
are  occasionally  introduced,  are  written  in  a  plain 
prosaic  style. 

7.  We  must  not  omit  to  notice,  that  the  writings 
of  Jeremiah  contain  two  or  three  striking  predic- 
tions of  the  Messiah.  On  chap,  xxiii.  5,  6,  Dr. 
Hales  has  cited  a  remarkable  passage  from  Che 
ancient  rabbinical  book  of  Ikkanin'^  which  well 
expresses  the  reason  of  the  appellation  given  to 
the  Redeemer:  ^^The  Scripture  calls  the  name  oi 
the  Messiah,  Jaoh,  our  Righteousnkss,  to  inti- 
mate that  he  will  be  ▲  mediatorlax  God,  b) 
whose  hand  we  shall  ohtsmjuHtficaUan  firom  Tin 
NAME :  wherefore  it  calls  him  by  the  name  of  thi 
NAME,  (that  is,  the  ineffable  name  Jaoh,  here  pu 
for  God  himself  !")*    The  miraculous  conceptioi 


*  Aoalysis  of  Chronology,  vol.  ii.,  p.  481. — Bat  see  Dr.  .4 
Clarke,  in  ioc. 
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is  deadj  predicted  in  ohap.  xxxi.  22 ;  and  tlie 
spiritnalitj  and  suzpassing  glory  of  the  gospel  dis- 
pensation is  as  clearly  miurked  out  in  yer.  31 — 36 
of  the  same  chapter. 

8.  The  contents  of  these  prophecies  being  so 
mohiiariouS)  we  shall  not  attempt  an  analysis.  The 
difisioiis  we  haye  already  giyen  into  four  parts, 
will  assist  in  their  inyestigation.  It  is  necessary 
to  remarky  howeyer,  that  Bishop  Lowth  considers 
the  52nd  chapter  as  haying  been  added  after  the 
tetfun  fiom  Babylon,  and  as  forming  a  proper  in« 
troduction  to  the  Lamentations. 

§  3. — The  LamerUoHons  of  Jeremiah: 

1.  Some  authors  have  supposed  that  these  were 
the  braentatimis  referred  to  in  2  Chron.  xxxy.  25; 
bvtrthia  cannot  be,  as  it  is  eyident,  from  the  sub- 
ject-matter of  those  we  now  possess,  that  they 
were  not  written  till  afier  the  subyersion  of  the 
hiBgdora  of  Judah.  These  pathetic  compositions 
deplore  the  accomplishment  of  those  prophecies 
which  had  afaready  been  uttered  by  the  prophet 

2.  The  Lamentations  were  certainly  written  in 
Mde,  and  consist  of  plaintiye  efiusions,  composed 
ipoD  the  plan  of  the  funeral  dirges,  all  upon  the 
me  subject,  and  uttered,  as  Bishop  Lowth  thinks, 
widuMit  connexion,  as  they  rose  in  the  mind  of 
the  prophet,  in  a  long  course  of  separate  stanzas, 
which  haye  subsequently  been  put  together,  and 
fonned  into  one  entire  poem.  The  whole  is  pro- 
pcriy  dirided  in  our  Bibles  into  fiye  parts,  each  of 
which  is  a  distinct  elegy,  consisting  of  twenty-two 
poiods,  conesponding  with  the  number  of  letters 
in  the  Hebrew  alphabet  In  the  first  four  elegies 
the  ftvenJ  periods  commence,  as  an  acrostic,  with 
the  diflfeient  letters  following  each  other  in  alpha- 
betical Older.  Jn  the  first,  second,  and  fourth 
e^y,  the  pxo|^et  addresses  the  people  in  his  own 
paMo,  or  else  personifies  Jerusalem,  and  intro- 
duces that  city  as  a  character ;  the  third  part  is 
npposed  to  be  uttered  by  a  chorus  of  Jews,  re- 
pRsented  by  their  leader;  and  in  the  fifth,  the 
^hole  nation  of  the  Jews,  on  being  led  into 
^rity,  pour  forth  their  united  complaints  to 
Afanighty  God.* 

5  3.—Ths  Book  of  Habakkuk. 

1.  This  prophet  liyed  in  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim, 
ad  was  contemporary  with  Jeremiah.  That  he 
prophesied  after  the  taking  of  Nineyeh,  is  inferred 
femi  his  sUence  respecting  the  Assyrians,  while  he 
P'^edicts  the  terrible  judgments  which  threatened 


his  country  from  the  Chaldeans,  whom  he  calls  a 
"  bitter  and  hasty  nation,"  and  whose .  ferocious 
character  and  unsparing  cruelty  he  describes  with 
all  the  force  and  grandeur  of  oriental  imagery. 
The  Chaldeans  are  threatened  in  their  turn ;  and 
the  book  closes  with  a  magnificent  description  of 
the  majesty  of  God.  Whoever  reads  tie  pro- 
phecies of  Habakkuk  must  be  struck  with  the 
grandeur  of  his  imagery,  and  the  sublimity  of  his 
style,  especially  in  the  ode  in  the  third  chapter, 
which  Bishop  Lowth  ranks  among  the  most  per- 
fect specimens  of  that  class  of  poetry.  Michaelis 
pronounces  Habakkuk  to  haye  been  a  great  imi- 
tator of  former  poets,  but  with  some  additions 
of  his  own,  and  with  no  common  degree  of  sub- 
limity.t 

2.  This  book  contains  an  appeal  to  God  on  the 
rapid  growth  of  impiety,  and  vice  among  the 
Jewish  people  (chap.  i.  1 — 4);  God  announces 
the  approaching  captivity  as  a  punishment  for 
their  wickedness  (ver.  5 — II) ;  upon  which  the 
prophet  hiumbly  expostulates  with  hiin,  for 
punishing  his  people  by  die  Chaldeans  (ver.  12 — 
ii.  1);  Gpd  promises  a  future  accomplishment  of 
the  promises  made  .to  his  people,  by  the  Messiah 
(which  also  refers  to  the  near  deliverance  of 
Cyrus),  and  shows  that  in  the  mean  time  the  just 
will  live  by  faith  (ver.  2 — 4)  ;  the  destruction  of 
the  Babylonian  empire  is  then  foretold  (ver. 
5 — ^20) ;  and  the  prayer  or  psalm  of  the  prophet 
follows,  in  which  he  implores  God  to  hasten  the 
redemption  of  his  people  (chap.  iii.). 

§  4.-^Ths  Book  of  Daniel, 

L  During  the  captivity  of  the  Jews  in  Chaldea, 
this  eminent  prophet  was  raised  up  by  God,  to 
exhibit  and  uphold  the  true  religion.  He  was 
descended  firom  the  royal  family  of  Judah,  and  was 
carried  to  Babylon  after  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem, when  about  18  or  20  years  of  age.  He 
was  contemporary  %vith  Ezekiel,  who  mentions 
his  extraordinary  wisdom  and  piety,  Ezdc.  xiv. 
14,  20.  The  book  which  passes  under  the  nahie 
of  Daniel  was  certainly  of  his  composition, 
although  some  Jewish  writers  maintain  that 
prophecies  were  never  committed  to  writing  out 
of  the  limits  of  Judea,  and  that  the  book  in 
question  was  composed  by  men  of  the  great  syna- 
gogue. In  many  passages  he  represents  himself 
as  the  author,  in  the  most  express  and  unequivocal 
terms.  It  was  admitted  into  the  Jewish  canon 
as  his,  and  -its  genuineness  is  confirmed  by  the 
references  of  the  New  Testament,  Matt  xxiy%  15, 


•  Lowth  OD  dM>  Sacred  Poetry  of  tlie  Hebrews.  Lect  21. 


i     f  In  Lowth  on  the  Sacred  Poetry  of  the  H^brrvw.  v«}.  ji., 
'  p.  99«  note»  Gregory^s  TraoslnttoD. 
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Mtak  xiii.  14.  JoBeplras  aldo  affitms  that  Daniel 
himself  oomiditted  his  prophecies  to  writing;.  * 
His  prophecies  can^seming  the  Messiah,  the  de- 
stractioQ  of  Jerusalem,  the  retioludon  of  states, 
and  other  remarkable  events,  are  astonishingly 
dear,  and  tiieir  rery  dates  precisely  marked.  All 
his  prophecies  are  related  to  each  other,  like  the 
several  parts  or  members  of  the  same  body.  The 
first  is  the  easiest  to  be  imderstood,  and  erery 
sacceeding  prophecy  adds  something  new  to  what 
goes  before.  'Hiat  part  of  his  book  which  relates 
to  the  Babylonian  empire  (chap.  ii.  4  to  the  end 
of  chap.  Tii.),  is  written  in  Ohaldee;  but  all  the 
rest  in  Hebrew.  He  liyed  in  great  favour  with 
the  Babylonian  monarchs,  and  his  extraordinary 
merit  procured  him  the  like  regard  from  Darius 
and  Cyrus,  Ibe  two  first  kings  of  Persia.  He 
was  indeed  the  only  prophet  who  enjoyed  any 
great  share  of  worldly  prosperity.  He  lived 
throughout  the  captivity,  but.  does  not  seem  to 
have  ever  returned  to  his  own  country.  The  last 
of  his  visions  which  we  have  an  account  of,  was 
in  the  third  year  of  Cyrus  (about  534  B.  C), 
when  he  was  about  94  years  of  age ;  and  it  is  not 
likely  he  lived  much  longer.  He  was  then  at 
Susa,  on  the  Tigris,  where  he  probably  remained 
till  he  dicd.t 

2.  The  style  of  Daniel  is  not  in  general  so  re- 
markable for  its  poetical  and  figurative  cast,  as 
that  of  most  of  the  other  prophets;  but  it  ^pos- 
sesses more  of  the  ease  and  simplicity  of  historical 
narration,  though  the  visions  which  he  records 
are  in  themselves  highly  figurative  and  emblem- 
atical. The  whole  book  comprises  a  detail  of 
regular  history  and  remarkable  prophecy;  and 
this  intermixture  gives  it  a  very  novel  and 
interesting  complexion.  The  first  six  chapters 
are  principally  historical,  with  the  exception  of 
the  second,  which  contains  the  interpretation  of 
Nebuchadnezzar's  prophetic  dream,  respecting  the 
successive  establishment  and  decay  of  the  chief 
kingdoms  of  the  world,  till  the  introduction  of 
that  which  was  finally  to  obtain  unrivalled  power 
and  universality.  There  is  such  an  air  of  truth, 
and  such  a  justness  of  colouring,  in  the  di£ferent 
accounts  of  the  miraculous  deliverance  of  Shadrach 
and  his  companions  from  the  fiery  furnace,  to 
which  they  were  consigned  by  the  persecuting 
intolerance  of  Nebuchadnezzar ;  in  the  unhallowed 
and  sacrilegious  festivity  of  Belshazzar,  with  the 
awful  consequences  that  ensued ;  in  the  stoiy  of 
Daniel's  commitment  and  deliverance  from  the 
lions'  den ;  and  in  all  the  minute  details  of  these 


*  Jewish  Antiquities,  Took  X.  chap.  22. 
f  Smithti  Summary  View  of  the  Prophets,  p.  li>5. 


tnmflaotionB;  that  the  reader  is  tranflported  to  Uie 
vexy  spot,  and  has  his  paCBtons  infallibly  eog^tged 
in  every  scene.     The  alternations  of  terror  and  of 
delight  agitate  the  bosom,  while  sttiitimeiitBof  the 
sublimest  nature  are  inddentally  ooommmcated. 
It  is,  indeed,  a  tale  of  wonder,  divested  of  all 
fictitious  adonmients ;  but  a  tale  of  great  poUtical 
and  moral  importanoey  and  of  most  evident  prac- 
tical utility.     The  events  of  the  sixth  chapter 
belong  to  the  time  of  Darius  the  Mede :  in  the 
seventh  and  eighth,  the  reader  is  teamed  back  to 
a  previous  period,    namely,    to  the  first  three 
years  of  the  reign  of  BelshaKSsar.    The  last  six 
chapters    consist    of  prophecies   which,    though 
manifestly  connected,  were  delivered  at  different 
times,  j: 

3.  The  prophecies  of  Daniel  were  in  many  in- 
stances so  exactly  fulfilled,  that  those  peisons  who 
would  otherwise  have  been  unable  to  resist  the 
evidence  which  they  furnished. in  sv^poirt  of  our 
religion,  have  not  scrupled  to  affirm  that  they 
must  have  been  written  subsequently  to  those 
occurrences  which   they  so   faithfully  describe. 
But  this  groundless  and  unsupposted  assertion  of 
Porphyry,  who,  in  the  third  century,  wrote  against 
Christianity,  serves  but  to  estaUish  the  character 
of  Daniel  as  a  great  and  enlightened  prophet; 
and  Porphyry,  by  confessing  and  proving  from 
the  best  historians,  that  all  which  is   indaded 
in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Daniel,  relative  to  the 
kings  of  the"  north  and  of  the  sontii  of  Syria, 
and  of  Egypt,  was  truly  and  in  eveij  particular 
acted  and  done  in  the  order  there  related,  has 
undesignedly   contributed  to  the   reputation  of 
those  prophecies  of  which  he  attoaipfted  to  de- 
stroy  the   authority;    for  it  is  contrary  to  all 
historical  testimony,  and  oontraxy  to  all  probability, 
to  suppose  that  ike  Jews  would  have  admitted 
into  the  canon  of  their  sacred  writ,  a  book  winch 
contained    pretended   prophedea    of    what    had 
already  happened.    And  indeed  it  ia  impossibie 
that  diese  prophecies  should  have  been  written 
af%er  the   reign   of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  since 
they  were  tnmskted  into  Greek  near  100  years 
before  the  period  in  which  he  lived  ;    and  that 
translation  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Egyptians, 
who  entertained  no  kindness  for  the  Jews,  or 
their   religion.     Those    prophecies,   also,    which 
foretold  the  victories  and  dominion  of  Alexander 
(chap.  viii.  d,  xi.  3)  were  shown  to  that  conqueror 
himself  by  Jaddua,  the  high-priest,  as  we  learn 
from  Josephus  (book  x.  c.  12,  book  xi»  c  8)  ;  anil 
the  Jews  thereupon  obtained  an  exemption  from 
tribute  every  sabbatical  year,  and  the  £ree  exexdse 


X  See  Encyclopvdia  Metropolitana,  vol.  ax.  p.  296. 
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of  tbfir  hws.     Many  other  prophecieB  in  ihe 
book  hsft  aiflo  been  fulfilled  since  the  time  of  Por- 

phjlT. 

4.  Damd  not  only  predicted  ihtore  erenta 
inth  sii^aiar  precifiion,  but  accurately  defined 
tiie  tune  in  which  they  ahonld  be  fiilfilled,  ad 
Tfis  remarbibly  exemplified  in  that  illufltrious 
pr9phe<7  of  the  eeventy  weeks,  in  which  he 
prefixed  the  period  finr  ^bringing  in  everiasting 
li^teoosness  by  the  Messiah,*  as  well  as  in  giring 
the  mjsterioDS  predictions  that  probably  mark  out 
the  time  or  duration  of  the  power  of  Antichrist,  and, 
» tome  suppose,  for  the  commencement  of  the 
milletdnum,  or  uniTersal  reign  of  saints,  which  they 
eoDceiTe  to  be  ioretoid,  for  the  explanation  of 
wfaieh  we  must  wait  the  eyent.* 

5.  nie  hiMoriad  part  of  the  writings  of  Daniel 
c<m(ai]iB  a  naxntiTe  of  the  education  of  Daniel 
aad  his  associates  in  Babylon*  (chap,  i.);  Nebu- 
fhailnwisaKs  dream,  with  its  interpretation  (chap. 
ii.);  tbe  miraculous  preserration  of  Shadrach, 
Murh,  and  Abed-nego,  in  the  fieiy  furnace, 
2Bd  tbeir  promotion  (chap,  iii.) ;  a  second  dream 
of  Nebnchadneggar  interpreted  by  Daniel,  and  its 
accomplishment  (chap,  ir.) ;  Belshazzar's  impious 
foast«  Daniel's  interpretation  of  the  mysterious 
^nitixig,  the  death  of  Belshazzar,  and  the  taking 
nf  the  city  by  ihe  Modes  and  Pendans  (chap,  y.)  ; 
DsnieFs  promotion  under  Darius,  the  conspiracy 
fwmed  against  him,  his  preservation  in  the  den  of 
fiom,  and  Darius's  decree  (diap.  ri.). 

d  The  pnnphnAoid  part  comprises  the  yision  of 
the  four  beasts,  concerning  the  four  great  mo- 
cardnes,  with  its  interpretation  (chap.  Tii.) ;  the 
Tim  of  the  ram  and  he-goat,  typifying  the 
^iNrQctiGn  of  the  Medo-Persian  empire,  by  the 
(neeks  and  Macedonians,  under  Alexander,  and 
ite  interpretation  (chap.  viii.).  Daniel,  under- 
standing from  the  Prophecies  of  Jeremiah  that 
^  termination  of  the  70  yean'  captivity  was 
Qov  drawing  towards  a  dose,  was  engaged  in 
^■ting  and  prayer  for  the  restoration  of  Jeru- 
ttlem,  when  the  angel  Gabriel  was  sent  to  him, 
to  inform  him  that  the  holy  dty  should  be  rebuilt 
>od  peopled,  and  should  continue  for  a  period  of 
70  weeks,  or  %0  years ;  at  the  end  of  which  it 
(k^mld  be  utterly  destroyed  for  putting  the  Messiah 
>4  death  (chap.  ix.  1 — ^24) :  the  commencement 
^  this  period  is  fixed  to  the  time  when  the  order 
*«  isnied  for  rebuilding  the  temple,  in  the  seyenth 
y^  of  Artaxerxes ;  see  Ezra  rii.  11.  Seven 
*ttb,  or  49  years,  the  temple  was  building; 
^S  weeks,  or  434  years  more,  bring  us  to  the 
^^^  manifestation  of  Messiah,  at  the  beginning 
w  John  the  Baptist's  preaching ;  and  one  week, 

*  Gray's  Key,  in  loc. 


or  seven  yean,  added  to  this,  wiU  reach  the  time 
of  our  Lord's  death,  or  the  33rd  of  the  Christian 
era;  in  all,  480  years, according  to  the  prophecy,f 
Yer.  25 — ^27;  Daniel's  last  prophetic  vision  in 
the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  in  which 
the  succession  of  the  Persian  and  Grecian  mo- 
narohies  is  described,  with  the  wars  that  should 
take  place  between  Syria  and  Egypt,  under  the 
latter  monarchy,  and  the  conquest  of  Macedon 
by  the  Romans  (chap.  x.  1-— 36) ;  the  tyranny  of 
the  Antichrist  whidi  was  to  spring  up  under  the 
Romans,  till  the  church  be  purified  from  its 
pollutions  (ver.  36-^);  a  prediction  of  the 
invasion  of  the  Romans  by  the  Saracens  from 
the  south,  and  of  the  Turks  from  the  north  (ver. 
41^ — 46,  compare  Esek.  xxxviiL  2, 16,  4^  5, 16,. 
8;  xxxix.2,4;  xxxviii.  22,  23 ;  Rot.  xx.  8,9); 
and  the  proper  conclusion  to  these  great  revo- 
lutions, in  the  general  resurrection  (chap.  xii. 
1 — 4).  The  whole  concludes  with  a  notation  of 
the  time  when  tiiese  events  were  to  be  accom- 
plished;  when  tiie  Jews  were  to  be* restored. 
Antichrist  destroyed,  the  fulness  of  the  Gkntiles 
brought  in,  and  tiie  reign  of  the  saints  to  begin 
(y«.  6—13).  t 

§  b.—ThB  Book  of  Obadiah. 

1.  It  is  not  quite  certain  when  this  prophet 
lived,  but  it  is  highly  probable  that  he  was  contem- 
poraiy  vrith  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  who  denounced 
the  same  dreadful  judgments  on  the  Edomites,  as 
the  punishment  of  tiieir  pride,  violence,  and  cruel 
insultings  over  the  Jews,  afrer  the  destruction  of 
their  city.  The  prophecy,  according  to  Usher,  was 
fulfilled  about  five  yean  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem. 

2.  Obadiah's  prophecy  may  be  divided  into 
two  parts  —  the  judgments  denounced  on  the 
Edomites,  ver.  1 — 16;  the  restoration  and  fiiture 
prosperity  of  the  Jews,  ver.  17 — 21.  Though  this 
prophecy  was  partiy  fulfilled  in  the  return  of  the 
Jews  fix)m  Babylon,  and  the  conquests  of  the 
Maccabees  over  the  Edomites,  1  Mac.  v.  3 — 5, 65y 
&c.,  it  is  thought  to  have  a  further  aspect  to 
events  still  future. 

$  a— TAd  Book  of  EzMd. 

1.  This  prophet  was  the  son  of  Buzi,  a  de- 
scendant of  Aaron,  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  and  conse- 
quently of  the  sacerdotal  order.  He  was  carried  to 


'  f  Smith's  Saromary  View,  p.  164. 

X  Tbe  reader  who  w  desirons  of  studying  these  interpsting 
and  important  prophecies,  may  connnit  the  works  of  Mede, 
Sir  Isaac  Newtoo,  liiahov)  Newton,  Mr.  Fober,  Dr.  Hales,  &c. 
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Babylon  along  with  Jehoiakim  or  Jeconiaih,  king 
of  Judah.  He  entered  upon  his  prophetic  office  in 
the  fifth  year  of  his  captivity,  and  exercised  his 
functions  for  about  twenty-one  years,  that  is,  from 
the  year  B.  C.  595,  and  thirty-fiye  years  after 
Jeremiah  had  begun  his  office,  so  that  the  last 
eight  years  of  that  prophet  coincide  with  the  first 
eight  of  Ezekiel.  His  design  appears  to  have 
been,  chiefly,  to  conrince  the  captire  Jews  that 
they  erred  in  supposing  their  brethren  who  still 
remained  in  Judea  to  be  in  happier  circumstances 
than  themselyes.  Hence  he  describes  the  terrible 
judgments  impending  orer  that  country,  with  the 
final  destruction  of  the  city  and  temple,  and  in- 
veighs against  the  heinous  sins  which  were  the 
cause  of  such  calamities.  Josephus  affirms  that 
Ezekiel  wrote  two  books  on  the  captivity  at  Baby- 
lon ;*  but  as  we  have  no  intimation  of  the  kind 
in  the  Sacred  Volume,  and  as  the  Jewish  historian 
has  not  given  his  authority  for  the  statement,  it 
may  fiiirly  be  rejected. 

2.  The  Jews  assert  that  the  Sanhedrin  hesitated 
before  they  admitted  the  writings  of  Ezekiel  into 
the  canon  of  Scripture;  probably  because  they 
misunderstood  some  parts  of  his  prophecies,  parti- 
cularly the  eighteenth  chapter,  which,  they  con- 
ceived to  be  contradictory  to  the  law  of  Moses. 
The  discrepancy,  however,  completely  vanishes 
when  the  scope  or  design  of  the  prophet  is  re- 
garded ;  and,  in  fact,  Moses  himself  has  said  the 
very  thing  objected  against  Ezekiel.  See  Deut. 
xxiv.  16. 

3.  With  regard  to  the  style  of  Ezekiel,  Bishop 
Lowth  pronounces  him  to  be  much  inferior  to 
Jeremiah  in  elegance,  but  not  excelled  by  Isaiah 
in  sublimity,  though  his  sublimity  is  of  a  different 
kind.  "  He  is  deep,  vehement,  tragical ;  the  only 
sensation  he  affects  to  excite  is  the  terrible ;  his 
sentiments  are  elevated,  fervid,  fuU  of  fire,  indig- 
nant; his  imagery  is  crowded,  magnificent,  terrific, 
sometimes  almost  to  disgust;  his  language  is 
pompous,  solemn,  austere,  rough,  and  at  times 
unpolished ;  he  employs  frequent  repetitions,  not 
for  the  sake  of  grace  or  elegance,  but  from  the 
vehemence  of  passion  or  indignation."  '^  In  many 
respects  he  is,  perhaps,  excelled  by  the  other  pro- 
phets; but,  in  that  species  of  composition  to  which 
he  seems  by  nature  adapted,  the  forcible,  the  im- 
petuous, the  great  and  solemn,  not  one  of  the 
sacred  writers  is  superior  to  him."  "  The  greater 
part  of  ^ekiel,  towards  the  middle  of  the  book 
especially,  is  poetical,  whether  we  regard  the  mat- 
ter or  the  diction.  His  periods,  however,  are  fre- 
quently so  rude  and  incompact,  that  we  are  often  at 
a  loss  how  to  pronounce  concerning  his  perform- 


ance in  this  respect    iMdah,  Jermiah^  and  Eie- 
kiel,  as  fiur  as  relates  to  style,  may  be  said  to  hold 
the  same  rank  among  the  Hebrews,  as  Homer,  Si- 
monides,  and  .^schylus  among  the  Greeks*  Then 
are  some  elegies  in  Elzekiel,  which  are  actuallj  dis- 
tinguished by  the  title  of  lamentations,  and  which 
may,  with  the  utmost  propriety,  be  refeired  to 
the  class  of  elegies.     Among  these  are  the  two 
lamentations  concetning  Tyre,  and  the  king  of 
Tyre."t    Michalilis  dissents  from  Lowth,  and  is 
inclined  to  think  that  the  prophet  displays  more 
art  and  luxuriance  in  amplifying  and  deooiatiiig 
his  subject  than  is  consistent  with  poetical  fervooi. 
or,  indeed,  with  tnie  sublimity.    He  j^NXioanoeB 
him  to  be  an  imitator,  but  yet  to  have  the  ait  of 
giving  an  air  of  novelty  and  ingenuity,  but  not  of 
grandeur  and  sublimity,  to  all  his  compositions; 
that  the  imagery  which  was  fhmiliiMr  to  tiie  He- 
brew poetry  he  constantiy  makes  use  of;  and  that 
those  figures  which  were  invented  by  others,  but 
were  only  glanced  at  or  partially  displayed  by 
those  who  first  used  them,  he  dwells  upon,  and 
depicts  with  such  accuracy  and  copiousness,  as  to 
leave  nothing  to  add  to  them,  nothing  to  be  sup- 
plied by  the  readers  imagination.      Archbishop 
Newcome,  however,  has  entered  into  an  elaborate 
investigation  of  the  style  of  Ezekiel,  which  he 
concludes  with  remarking,  that  "  if  the  prophet's 
style  is  the  old  age  of  the  Hebrew  language  and 
composition,  it  is  a  firm  and  vigorous  one,  and 
should  induce  us  to  trace  its  youth  and  manhood 
with  the  most  assiduous  attention.  % 

4.  This  book  contains  Ezekiels  call  to  the  pro- 
phetic office  (chap.  i.  1 — ^28) ;  his  conimission  and 
encouragements  for  executing  it  (chap.  i.  28 — ii.); 
his  instructions  (chap.  iii.  1 — 2J) ;  denunciations 
against  the  Jewish  people,  mingled  with  pn>misi*s 
of  mercy  and  restoration  (chap,  iv — aaiv.) ;  pro- 
phecies against  the  Tyrians  (chap.  xxv. — xxviii., 
19),   and  Sidonians  (ver.  20—23)  ;    promises  oi' 
deliverance  to  the  Jews,  and  restoration  to  their , 
own  land  (ver.  24 — ^26) ;  a  prediction  of  the  con- , 
quest  of  Egypt  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (chap.  xxix. — 
xxxii.) ;  a  warning,  reminding  the  prophet  of  the 
awful  responsibility  of  his  office  (chap,  xxziii.  I — ! 
9) ;  an  exhortation  to  the  Jews  to  repent,  withj 
promises  of  mercy  and  acceptance  on  their  obedi-i 
ence  (ver.  10 — ^20).     The  prophet  receives  intellii 
gence  of  the  destruction  of  JeruaalemL  by  the 
Chaldeans,  whence  he  takes  occasion  to  check  tha 
vaia  confidence  of  his  countrymen,  by  foretelling 
the  utter  desolation  of  all  Judea  (ver.  21 — 29) ;  and 
reproves  the  hypocrisy  of  those  wha  listen  to  h'i 
instructions  without  obeying  them  (vear.  30 — 33.) 


*  Antiquities  of  the  Jews,  b.  x,,  ch.  6. 
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A  ivprw^  directed  against  the  rolera  of  the  people, 
and  a  promifle  to  restore  tliem  to  their  own  land 
under  tlie  MesBuih,  and  render  them  prosperous 
and  pennanently  secure  (chi^.  xxxiy.);  a  re- 
sofflptioB  of  tlie  predictions  against  the  Edomites,' 
ior  thnr  insults  to  the  Jews  (chap,  rzxr.,  xxxvi. 
15);  and  a  promise  of  deliyerance  and  restoration 
to  the  latter  (rer.  16 — ^xxxrii.).  A  prophecy  yet 
ufblfiUed,  relating  to  the  victory  of  Israel  over 
Gog  and  Magog  (chap,  xxxviii.,  xxxix.  1 — 22; 
•Dmjwe  Rer.  xx.  8,  9),  which  is  concluded  with 
apomise  of  delirerance  from  the  captivity,  and 
of  a  ftrtue  restoration  of  all  Israel  (ver.  28,  29) ; 
a  VIM  representing  a  new  temple  and  city,  and 
anewgofemment,  typical  of  an  imiyeisal  church; 
eoBfflonly  helieved  to  he  the  description  of  a 
temple  of  corresponding  construction  with  the 
«»W»rated  temple  of  Solomon,  but  having,  pro- 
Mj,  a  further  reference,  and  reaUy  delineating 
atpritual  edifice,  which  ''  shall  be  filled  with  the 
gfeiy  of  the  Lord*  (chap.  xl. — ^xlviii.). 

SECTION  III. 

nOPHEIS   WHO    FLOURISHED    AFTER    THE    RETURN 
FROM   BABYIX>N. 

§  I. — TJ^  Book  of  Haggal 

1.  This  prophet  lived  about  520  years  before 
Cknst  He  ^^ras  raised  up  for  the  purpose  of  sti- 
onlaiiflg  Zenibbabel,  Joshua,  and  the  people,  to 
iHome  the  bnilding  of  the  temple,  which  had 
^«i  mterrapted,  for  fourteen  years,  by  the  in- 
^e9  of  the  Samaritaus.  He  commences  his 
*^0I^t  by  remonstrating  with  the  people  for  being 
» solicitous  about  the  completion  and  adornment 
rftlieir  own  houses,  while  they  suffered  the  house 
^  God  to  remain  in  an  unfinished  state.  He  de- 
cWfs  that  the  glory  of  the  latter  temple  should 
pndr  surpass  that  of  the  former — ^not  in  exter- 
^  splendour — but  in  spiritual  magnificence,  as  it 
«fa«id  be  visited  by  the  King  Messiah. 

2.  Bishop  Lowth  pronounces  Haggai  to  be  the 
■«  obscure  of  the  prophetic  writers.  His  work 
■ay  be  oonndered  as,  in  general,  a  prose  oomposi- 
^lOB.  but  there  are  some  passages  of  much  sub- 
^itv  and  pathos. 

^  This  book  contains  a  reproof  as  above-men- 
'^ioed,  snd  an  encouragement  to  set  about  the 
*apl€tion  of  the  Lord's  house  (chap,  i.,  ii.  9) ; 
t  fTedietion  of  an  abundant  harvest,  as  the  reward 
'^  the  people's  obedience  (ver.  10—19) ;  and  a 
fwpbecy  of  the  mighty  revolution  which  should 
^  place  by  the  setting  up  of  the  kingdom  of 
^^^  under  the  type  of  Zenibbabel  (ver.  20—23). 


§  2,— The  Book  of  Zechanak. 


1.  Zeohariah  waft  the  son  of  BarachiaL  but 
the  place  of  his  birth  and  the  tribe  to  which  he 
belonged  are  eq^ually  unknown.  He  was  contem- 
porary with  Haggai,  and  was  called  to  the  pro- 
phetic office  for  the  same  purpose  as  that  prophet 

2.  The  poetry  of  Zechariah  is  to  be  found  towards 
the  close  of  his  prophecies,  which  contain  several 
splendid  passages.  His  style  so  much  resembles 
Jeremiah,  that  the  Jews  were  accustomed  to  say 
the  spirit  of  that  prophet  had  passed  into  him. 

3.  The  Book  of  Zechariah  contains  an  exhorta- 
tion to  repentance  and  to  the  completion  of  the 
temple  (chap.  i.  1 — (j);  encouragements  to  the 
latter  work  (ver.  ^ — ii.  5) ;  an  admonition  for  the 
Jews  to  depart  from  Babylon,  with  a  promise  of  the 
divine  presence  (ver.  6—13) ;  further  encourage- 
ments to  rebuild  the  temple,  with  assurances  of 
success,  and  of  a  great  future  deliverance  by  the 
Messiah  (chap,  iii.,  iv.) ;  a  vision,  in  which  the 
divine  judgments  against  tlie  wicked  are  repre- 
sented as  great  and  swif^:  (the  vision  also  inti- 
mates that  the  Babylonish  captivity  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  wickedness  of  the  people,  and  that  a 
second  would  occur,  should  they  continue  im- 
penitent, chap,  v.);  a  vision  of  four  chariots 
drawn  by  several  sorts  of  horses,  denoting  the 
succession  of  the  four  great  empires  (chap.  vi.  1 — 
8) ;  another  vision,  referring,  probably,  in  its  pri- 
mary sense,  to  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom 
under  Zenibbabel  and  Joshua,  but  in  a  fuller 
sense,  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  (ver.  9 — 15). 
A  deputation  from  the  Jews  in  Babylon  having 
been  sent  to  Jerusalem,  to  inquire  of  the  priests 
and  prophets  if  they  were  still  to  observe  the  fasts 
on  account  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the 
prophet  is  commanded  to  enforce  upon  them  the 
necessity  of  true  repentance,  judgment,  and  mercy, 
and  the  utter  worthlessness  of  those  outward  ob- 
servances which  do  not  spring  from  a  principle  of 
obedience  and  love  to  God  (chap,  vii.) ;  a  promise 
of  the  restoration  of  Judah,  with  the  returning 
favour  and  presence  of  God  (chap.  viii.  1 — 17) ; 
a  permission  to  discontinue  the  fasts  of  the  capti- 
vity (ver.  11,  19) ;  a  promise  of  the  future  en- 
largement of  the  church  in  the  conversion  of  the 
Ckntiles  (ver.  20 — 23).  Predictions  of  the  con- 
quest of  Syria,  Phoenicia,  and  Palestine,  by  Alex- 
ander the  Ghreat  (chap.  ix.  1 — T) ;  a  declarotion  of 
the  number  of  Philistines  who  should  become 
proselytes  to  Judaism,  and  also  of  the  watchful 
care  of  God  over  his  temple  in  those  troublous 
times  (ver.  7»  8) ;  a  prophecy  of  the  advent  of 
Christ,  the  peace  and  extent  of  his  kingdom,  and 
the  complete  subjugation  of  all  the  enemies  of  his 
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people  (ver.  9 — l?,  comp.  Matt.  xxi.  5,  and  John 
xii.  15) ;  a  denunciation  of  the  eyils  of  idolatry, 
accompanied  mth  an  exhortation  to  the  worship 
of  God, ♦and  a  promise  of  great  prosperity  on  the 
obedience  of  the  people  (chap,  x.,  compare  Ezek. 
xxxviii.,  xxxix.);  a  prediction  of  the  rejection  and 
destruction  of  the  Jews  for  their  rejection  of  the 
Messiah  (ch.  xi.) ;  God  declares  his  care  of  his 
people  notwithstanding  their  sins,  and  his  interpo- 
sition in  their  farour ;  their  deep  sorrow  and  grief 
for  the  rejection  of  the  Messiah,  and  their  conver- 
sion to  the  faith  of  the  gospel  (chap,  xii.,  xiii.) ; 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  probably  by  the 
Romans ;  God's  interposition  in  the  destruction  of 
their  enemies;  and  their  subsequent  prosperity 
(chap,  xir.,  compare  Ezek.  xxxyiii.  39,  and  Rev. 
XX.  8,  9). 

§  3.—The  Book  of  Malachi, 

1.  Malachi,  the  last  of  the  prophets,  completed 
the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  about 
409  years  before  Christ,  towards  the  end  of  the 
goyemment  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  It  has  been 
imagined  by  some  writers,  that  Malachi  Cancel 
or  mesgen^erj  was  merely  a  general  name,  ex-  I 


pressiye  of  office,  and  that  it  was  given  to  Ezra, 
whom  they  suppose  to  be  the  author  of  this  booL 
Others  conceivB  Malachi  to  have  been  am  incar- 
nate angel.  For  such  opinions,  however,  no  good 
ground  can  be  assigned. 

2.  This  prophet  appears  to  have  been  raised  up 
for  the  purpose  of  reproving  the  sins  of  the  people, 
and  of  reforming  those  abuses  which  had  crept 
into  the  Jewish  church  and  state  during  the  ab- 
sence of  Nehemiah  at  the  court  of  Persia.  His 
writings  contain  a  denunciation  of  the  ditine 
displeasure,  in  consequence  of  the  sins  and  idola- 
try of  the  people  (chap,  i.,  ii.) ;  a  prediction  of 
the  coming  of  Christ,  and  of  the  ministiy  of  his 
harbinger,  John  the  Baptist  (chap.  iii.  1);  the 
terrible  judgments  which  were  to  accompany  the 
advent  of  the  Messiah,  in  case  of  the  impenitence 
of  the  people  (ver.  2-^) ;  reproof  for  various 
sins  committed,  and  a  declaration  that  God  will 
ultimately  make  a  signal  distinction  between  the 
righteous  and  the  wicked  (ver.  7 — iy-  1) ;  another 
prediction  of  the  appearance  of  "the  Sun  of 
Righteousness,"  and  his  great  harbinger,  Johji, 
with  a  solemn  injunction  to  regard  tiie  law  of 
Moses  (ver.  2 — 6). 


CHAPTER  V. 


OF  THE  APOCRYPHAL   BOOKS. 


1.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  ,do  more  than  ad- 
vert to  these  books,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
before  the  reader  the  connecting  link  between  the 
Old  and  the  New  Testament  Malachi,  as  we 
have  said,  was  the  last  of  the  prophets  under  the 
old  dispensation;  and  Nehemiah,  who  was  con- 
temporary with  him,  was  the  last  of  these  civil 
governors  appointed  by  God,  and  whose  proceed- 
iiigs  are  recorded  in  sacred  histoiy. 

2«  The  chasm  thus  left  in  history,  between  the 
events  recorded  in  the  Hebrew  writings  and  those 
chronicled  in  the  gospels,  has  been  filled  up  by 
Joseph  or  Josephus^  who  has  never  been  placed 
on  a  level  with  the  canonical  writers ;  and  certain 
other  persons,  most  of  them  now  unknown,  who 
have,  by  the  church  of  Rome,  been  exalted  to  a 
rank  equal  to  the  inspired  penmen,  but  who  are 
of  no  authority,  either  as  historians  or  as  teachers 
of  divine  things.  Their  books  are  denominated 
apoevypkal — a  word  of  Greek  origin,  derived 
either  from  avo  rr^g  x^wrrrtg,  because  they  were 
removed  from  the  crypt,  dbiest,  or  other  receptacle, 


in  which  the  sacred  books  were  deposited;  or 
from  aieo^  fnrn^  and  x|u7ru,  /  Aide,  because  j 
their  original  is  conceaJed  from  their  readers  i 
as  quite  destitute  of  proper  testimoidals,  andi 
of  a  very  doubtful  character.*  These  boolcsi 
consist  of  Eidrat^  two  books  (the  second  being! 
called  Tohk\  Judith,  Esther,  WUdam  of  Solomon, 
Ecdesiatticus,  Baruch,  the  EpidU  of  Jeremiah,  the\ 
Song  of  the  three  Hebrews,  Susanna,  Bel  and  iie\ 
Dragon,  and  the  three  books  of  tke  MaeeaUes^l 
They  are  of  various  character  and  qualities ;  somei 
of  them  are  found  in  Syriac,  some  in  Greek,  and 
some  only  in  Latin,  while  others  of  them  arei 
extant  in  all  the  three  languages,  and  also  in 
Arabic.  Tobit  and  the  Wisdom  of  Sdoman  are 
the  most  valuable  of  these  books  for  their  moral! 
precepts,  and  the  books  of  the  Maccabees  for  their 
historical  narratives. 
3.   The  history  of  the  Apocrypha,   however, 


^  Rev.  J.  Whitridge,  in  SofiptDre>  Maaiml,  Critica  Biblim, 
vol.  iiL,  p.  11. 
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comes  down  odj  to  about  the  year  135,  B.  0. ; 
» (hat  tiie  stadttit  is  compelled  to  hare  recourse 
to  other  sGoroes  to  supply  the  deficiency.  Jose- 
phos  we  hare  already  mentioned ;  but  for  a  con- 
nected histoiy  of  the  Jews  and  neighbouring  na- 


tions during  this  period,  Prideaoafs  ^Old  and 
New  Testament  connected"  is  the  best  work  ex- 
tant. Dr.  A.  Clarke  has  giren  a  succinct  sum- 
mary of  this  at  the  close  of  his  Commentary  on 
the  Old  Testament 


CHAPTER  VL 


OF    THE    GOSPELS.* 


SECTION  I. 


PRELIHINARY  RF.MARK8. 


1.  The  term  Gospel,  as  previously  remarked,  is 
tlie  designation  giyen  to  the  writings  of  the  four 
Evangelists,  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John; 
which  comprise  an  authentic  account  of  the  incar- 
oatioi],  ministry,  miracles,  sufferings,  death,  resur- 
ifct'oD,  and  ascension  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
It  most  not  be  supposed,  howerer,  that  these 
wnten  hare  related  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
!iie  of  the  Redeemer,  or  that  t^ey  hare  recorded 
all  the  discourses  and  instructions  he  delirered. 
Tiieir  object  has  been  to  pre3erve  a  record  of  the 
Boit  important  of  these ;  and  of  such  a  character 
is  shodd  disclose  the  nature  and  dirine  origin  of 
the  Christian  system.  This  is  in  fact  declared  by 
'oho:  "^Many  other  things  there  are,  which  Jesus 
^  which  are  not  written  in  this  book :  but  these 
^  written,  that  ye  might  believe  that  Jesus  is 
tfce  Christ,  the  Son  of  God ;  and  that  believing, 
ji  iBight  have  life  through  his  name."  Some 
^^  related  by  one  Evangelist  are  omitted  by 
'aothcr,  or  related  with  some  varying  circum- 
fiaoees,  as  best  suited  the  object  for  which  they 
"«  severally  writing.  Another  thing  to  be 
'Wrred  is,  that  the  writers  of  the  gospels  have 
^i  confined  themselves  to  chronological  order, 
'>  amngement  of  events  being  not  merely  those 
^  tone,  but  of  the  various  associations ;  such  as 
^*iWty  in  the  £acta  themselves,  vicinity  of  place, 
^  A  want  of  attention  to  this  circumstance 
^9  induoe  much  confusion  in  reading  the  evan- 
'^ses^  histories.^  Finally,  it  does  not  appear  to 
^  been  any  part  of  the  design  of  the  evangelists 
*"  |f«eTve  the  very  foords  made  use  of  on  any 
^'^^on,  but  rather  to  give  the  sense  and  meaning 


*  Wii  bif e  offeved  aome  general  renwrks  on  the  divisaoDs  in 
'-•  ^e*  Ttstammt,  in  Part  I.,  cLap.  ii.,  §ect.  7. 
'P'v  imne  vahable  obaervaHoiut  on  (his  sabject,  the  reader 
-^iriTfd  to  Cook's  InqoiQr  into  the  Books  of  the  New  Teata- 


of  what  was  spoken.  A  remarkable  proof  of  this 
we  have  in  Matt.  x.  9,  compared  with  Mark  vi.  8. 
In  the  former  passage,  Jesus  is  introduced  speak- 
ing to  his  apostles  thus :  "Provide — ^neither  shoes, 
nor  yet  a  staff;*  but  in  the  latter,  which  exhibits 
the  repetition  of  these  instructions,  he  commanded 
them  that  they  should  take  nothing  for  their 
journey,  save  a  staff'  only :  tvordky  in  fact,  contra- 
dictoiy  to  the  former,  though  in  sense  perfectly 
the  same.  Such  of  the  apostles  as  were  possessed 
of  staves  might  take  them ;  but  those  who  were 
without  them  were  not  to  provide  them.  So, 
also,  the  words  addressed  firom  heaven  at  the 
baptism  of  Christ,  Matt.  iii.  17:  "This  is  my 
beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased,"  though 
different  in  point  of  fact  from  the  words  in  Mark 
i.  11,  "Thou  art  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I 
am  well  pleased  ;*  yet  being  the  same  in  sense, 
they  are  truly  repeated.  Many  other  passages 
might  be  cited;  but  these  will  suffice  for  our 
present  purpose,  as  well  as  to  give  a  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  difficulties  that  present  themselves 
on  comparing  the  quotations  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment with  the  passages  in  the  Old,  whence  they 
are  taken ;  for  if  the  meaning  of  the  passage  be 
truly  given,  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  quotation 
is  justly  made.{ 

2.  That  the  gospels  were  written  by  the  persons 
whose  names  they  bear,  we  have  the  concurring 
and  decisive  testimony  of  the  ancient  Fathers  of 
the  Christian  church.  (1)  A  passage  from  Poly- 
carp  (who,  as  Irenasus  informs  us,  was  made 
bishop  of  Smyrna  by  the  apostles,  and  conversed 
with  many  who  had  seen  the  Lord),  is  cited  by 
Victor  Caperanus,  in  which  we  find  the  names  of 
the  four  gospels,  as  we  at  present  have  them,  and 
the  beginning  of  their  several  histories.  (2) 
Justin  Martyr,  who,  according  to  Eusebius,  lived 


X  See  Macknighi's  Prelim.  Observations,  Obs.  L  The  reader 
may  find  aoa»  jadicioos  remarks  on  the  quotations  fiwni  the 
Old  Testament  in  the  New,  in  Cook^  Inquiry,  p.  284^  &c. ;  or 
in  the  Grilica  Bibtica,  vol.  ii.,  p.  166,  &c. 
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not  long  after  the  apostles,  shows  that  these  books 
were  then  well  known  by  the  name  of  Gofpdi^ 
and  were  read  by  Christiaiis  in  their  assemblies 
eyery  Lord's-day.  We  also  learn  from  him  that 
they  were  read  by  Jews,  and  might  be  read  by 
heathens;  and  that  we  may  not  doubt  that,  by 
the  ^^  memoirs  of  the  Apostles,  which"  says  he, 
^'  we  call  gospels,"  he  meant  these  four,  receired 
then  in  the  church,  he  cites  passages  out  of  each, 
declaring  that  they  contained  the  words  of  Christ 
(3)  Lreiueus,  in  the  same  centmy,  not  only  cites 
them  all  by  name,  but  declares  that  there  were 
neither  more  nor  fewer  received  by  the  church, 
and  that  they  were  of  such  authority,  that  though 
the  heretics  of  his  time  complained  of  their  obscu- 
rity, deprayed  them,  and  endeavoured  to  lessen 
their  authority,  yet  they  durst  not  wholly  disown 
them,  nor  deny  them  to  be  the  writings  of  those 
apostles  whose  names  they  bore.  He  further  cites 
passages  from  every  chapter  of  Matthew  and 
Luke,  from  fourteen  chapters  of  Mark,  and  from 
twenty  chapters  of  John.  (4)  Clemens  of  Alex- 
andria, having  cited  a  passage  from  "  the  gospel 
according  to  the  Egyptians,"  informs  his  readers 
*'  that  it  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  four  gospels 
delivered  by  the  church."  (5)  Tatian,  who  flour- 
ished in  the  same  centuiy,  and  before  Irenseus, 
wrote  "  a  chain,"  or  "  harmony  of  the  Gospels," 
which  he  named,  ''The  Gospel  gathered  out  of 
the  Four  Gospels."  (6)  Inasmuch  as  these  gos- 
pels were  ''  written,"  says  Irenseus,  ''  by  the  wiU 
of  God,  to  be  the  pillars  and  foundation  of  the 
Christian  &ith,"  the  immediate  successors  of  the 
apostles,  who,  says  Eusebius,  did  great  miracles 
by  the  assistance  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  per- 
formed '  the  work  of  evangelists  in  preaching 
Christ 'to  those  who  had  not  yet  heard  the  word, 
made  it  their  business,  when  they  had  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  faith  among  them,  to  ''  deliver 
to  them  the  writings  of  the  holy  gospels." 

3.  It  has  been  objected,  however,  that  other  gos- 
pels, bearing  the  names  of  apostles,  are  mentioned 
as  having  existed  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity. 
But  this  materially  tends  to  confirm  the  tradition 
of  the  church,  concerning  those  four  we  now 
receive.  This  will  be  evident  from  the  following 
considerations.  (1)  We  find  no  mention  of  any 
of  these  supposititious  gospels  till  the  close  of  the 
second  century,  and  of  but  few  of  them  till  the 
third  or  the  fourth ;  that  is,  not  until  long  after 
the  general  reception  of  the  four  gospels  by  the 
whole  church  of  Christ  Fcnt  Justin  Martyr  and 
Irenseus,  who  cite  large  passages  firom  these  four 
gospels,  take  not  the  least  notice  of  any  others, 
mentioned  either  by  the  heretics  or  by  the  ortho- 
dox. (2)  Those  writers  who  speak  of  them,  in  the 
close  of  the  second^  or  in  the  following  centuries, 


do  it  with  this  remark,  that  the  gospek  received 
by  the  tradition  of  the  church  wereVm^/oiir,  and 
that  the  others  belonged  not  to  them,  nor  to  the 
evangelical  canon.  Dr.  Whitby,  to  whom  we  axe 
indebted  finr  these  remarks,  and  in  whose  general 
preface  the  reader  may  find  the  auth(xities  for  the 
passages  here  cited,  sums  up  the  aigument  as 
follows :  Seeing,  then,  (1)  that  these  fbur  gospek 
were  received  without  any  doubt  or  oontradidian 
by  all  Christians  from  the  beginning,  as  the 
writings  of  those  apostles  and  evangelifftB  whose 
names  they  bear,  and  that  the  fint  Ghiistians 
both  acknowledged  and  testified  that  these  writ- 
ings were  delivered  to  them  by  the  apostles,  as 
the  pillars  or  fundamental  articles  of  thdr  faith : 
Seeing  (2)  that  the  same  gospels  were  delivered 
by  the  immediate  successors  of  the  apostles  to  all 
the  churches  which  they  converted  or  established, 
as  the  rule  of  their  faith :  Seeing  (3)  they  weie 
read  frouLthe  beguming,  as  Justin  Martyr  testifies, 
in  all  asseniblies  of  Christians,  on  the  Lord's  day ; 
and  so  must  have  been  early  translated  into  those 
languages  in  which  alone  they  could  be  under- 
stood, by  some  churches,  viz.,  Ihe  Syriac.and 
Lajkin :  Seeing  (4)  they  were  generally  cited  in 
the  second  century  for  the  confinnation  of  the 
fkith,  and  the  conviction  of  heretics ;  and  that  the 
presidents  of  the  assemblies  exhorted  diose  who 
heard  them  to 'practise  and  imitate  what  they 
heard:  Seeing  (5)  we  never  hear  of  any  other 
gospels  till  the  close  of  the  second  century,  and 
then  only  hear  of  them  with  a  mark  ofrejHO- 
bation,  or  a  declaration  that  they  were  •^ti^ 
fl'/7|afo^  falsely  imposed  upon  the  apostles,  that 
they  belonged  not  to  the  evangelical  canon,  <«  to 
the  gospels  delivered  to  the  churches  by  a  suc- 
cession of  ecclesiastical  perscms,  or  to  tliose  gospels 
which  they  approved,  or  by  which  they  confirmed 
their  doctrines,,  but  were  to  be  rejected  as  the 
inventions  of  manifest  hapetics ;-— all  these  comr 
derations  must  afford  us  a  sufi^cient  demonstration 
that  all  Christians  then  had  unquestiiKiable  evi- 
dence that  these  four  gospels  were  the  genuine 
works  of  those  apostles  and  evangeliats  whose 
names  they  bore,  and  so  were  worthy  to  be  re- 
ceived as  the  records  of  their  faith.  What  reason, 
then,  can  any  persmu  of  succeeding  ages  have  to 
question  what  was  so  universaUy  acknowledged 
by  those  who  lived  so  ifei^  to^j^t  very  age  in 
which  these  gospels  were  indit^  and  who  re- 
ceived them  imder  the  character  of  the  holy  and 
divine  Scriptures  ? 

4.  In  closing  these  introductory  remarks,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  advert  to  a  subjetet  which  has 
given  rise  to  a  multiplicity  of  wdrks  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  especially,  viz.,  the  ori^rin  of  tlie 
three  first  gospels.  Since  the  puhlioatioti  of  Bishop 
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le  j  vt^.liniits,  and  useless  to  the  great  bulk  of  om 
^n    Mndgs.     There  are  many  phenomeiia  in  the  lite- 
p~  gar^iiatorf  of  the  ScriptureB  which  it  is  infinitely 
i|e  neyond  the  capacity  of  mortals  to  comprehend  ; — 
be '  ^t  is  foolish  and  alisurd  to  attempt  tbe  explication, 
0-    in  many  instances,  of  their  literal  difficuldes — 
By    especially  where  we  are  unable  to  afiord  even  the 
a    appearance  of  accounting  ibr  them,  except  from 
iie    mere  hypothesis  and  gronndlesB  conjecture,  un- 
lets.   To  aocount  for  these  pheilomena,  various    assisted  by  any  poatiTe  evidmce ;  and  it  would  be 
kypocbeses  hsTe  been  assumed,  each  of  which  has  |  pro&ne  to  mutilate  the  Scriptnrra,  or  alter  them 
been  adroeated  with  oon8idend>le  learning  and    even  in  a  single  word  or  letter,  without  sufficient 
—     -  -     -  authority.     We  believe  that  none  of  the  hypo- 

theses proposed,  will  be  found  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  verbal  phenomena  of  the  Oospele ;  and  we 
therefore  think  it  the  wisest  measure  to  reject  the 
•whole  of  them.  If  the  evangelists  copied  from 
each  other,  their  testimony  will  be  reduced  to  one 
only ;  and  if  they  used  a  common  document,  the 
caae  will  he  so  much  the  woise,  since  that  one  will 
then  be  an  unknown  testimony.  We  must  theie- 
fi)t«  use  extreme  caution,  lest,  by  admitting  a 
common  docoment,  we  should  lower  the  character 
of  the  sacred  writers,  and  dimjiiiah  the  indepen- 
^nt  proo6  of  their  credibility  and  anthantidty. 
Their  remarkable  ^reement  is  a  convincing  proof 
of  their  strict  fidelity;  while  their  occasional  dif- 
ference affords  incontrovertible  eridence  that  they 
neither  copied  each  other,  nor  drew  from  a  com- 


The  following  are  the  two  principal  ones 

(1)  Tie  later  eumffdifU  bortvteed  from  Oe 
itfUii^  of  tie  finntr.  This  thewy  of  course 
■•bits  of  a  great  variety  of  modifications.  Any 
cae  of  die  three  might  be  suppcied  the  original, 
ud  either  of  die  other  two  mighC  Ij 
faa<«  drawn  from  him,  and  the  th  :i; 
ar  both  of  the  two  former.  Tht  i' 
lorordingly  assigned  in  a  difiereti  -- 
Inent  critics,  and  almost  every  ft  t 
ibc  hypothesis  has  found  an  advoc 

(2)  AU  tie  three  ecaitgduU,  m  f 
AmL,  dreK  frmn  •ome  common  to  . 
His  hypdtheeis,  also,  is  susceptible 
For  not  only  might  there  be  sei  r 
oot;  bat  if  only  one,  this  one  i  r 
<nl  tradition,  or  a  written  documi  : 
koter,  that  might  either  be  imagin  9 
tD  oceasian  different  selections,  or  so  scanty  tki  to 
•ccaeion  different  eolaigements.     All  these  riews 

'   — 4hat  of  seven^  documents  prior  to 


4.  In  this  view  of  the  case  we  have  four  separate 
and  tttdependent  witnesses  to  the  sme  tiansac- 
tions.  The  three  former  writing  without  the 
oral  tradition ;  that  of  a  single,  knowledge  of  each  other ;  the  latter  perusing  their 
iaige,  and  inulti&rious  original,  from  which  o^r  several  narratives,  and,  by  the  publication  of  a 
''siigeliBts  made  extracts  ~,  and  that  of  a  contisp  '  fourth,  confirming  the  truth  of  the  former  three, 
ondiiie,   which   in  its   passage   through    Tar^^ ' 
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bands  grew  to  the  size  of  a  little  book — w^s^Soc*  I 
nsavdy  adopted.  It  was  in  the  last  form,  that  [ 
rfa  shoit  Hebtew  or  Syro-ChaldaJc  oripnal  AScu-  t  ,he  gospel  op  hatthhw. 

■nt,  supposed  to  have  constituted  the  basi^.bf  i 

oor  thn.^  fir«t  gospels,  that  the  above  hypoth^  1.  This  apostle  was  sumamed  Levi,  and  was  the 
•nsintrodncedrnto  this  country  by  Bishop  Marjhi  son  of  Alph^us,  a  native  of  Galilee.  Our  Lord 
■rt.  the  modifications  which  appeared  to  h^n  ^^^  h;^  ^^  ^he  receipt  of  custom ;  and  he 
aplain  all  the  phenomena  of  th8|l<,^  therefore  a  publican  or  tax-gatherer.       He 


(3)  It  it 


it  our  design  to  enter  into  an  invesb- 
nbject:  it  would  be  incompatible  w)A 


*naB  im—  whd  an  d^iHs  of  oUunng  i  tfnwnl 
■>"  rf  A*  lilt*  of  Ike  coatrannf ,  marj  cvnnill  the  Introdoc- 
<«te  ScUiiRMcbo^  "CritKal  Euay  to  the  (;iiqiclofSL 
'^r  whkli  H  dnwn  op  wifli  cmridcrabk  abilify.  A  ten* 
''AoU  rinr  of  iw  mbiKt  DiBj  br  KOI  in  the  "CriticaKb- 
'^'M  U-j».3«-3B9. 


was  an  attendant  on  our  Saviour  during  the  whole 
i^e  of  his  ministry,  was  constituted  an  apostle, 
and  after  the  ascension  he  continued  at  Jeru- 
salem vrith  the  rest  of  the  apostles  till  the  day 
of  Pentecost.  What  became  of  him  after  this 
period,  we  know  not 

His  goapel,  which  is  placed  first  in  all  the  col- 


t  "nie  reader  maj  conanll  Biahop  QIalg'i  editiiiii  oTSlack- 
hooK's  Hutorj  of  Ibe  Kbie,  VoL  III.,  p.  106,  he.;  uid  Nun-i 
VenctiT  of  the  BiangelMib  p-  33,  Ctc. 
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lections  of  the  sacred  books,  is  almost  universally 
allowed  to  have  been  the  earliest  written*  Its 
precise  date  is  difficult  of  determination.  The 
earliest  period  assigned  to  it  is  37 ;  the  latest,  64. 
After  a  careful  consideration  of  the  arguments 
adduced  on  each  side  of  this  much  litigated  ques- 
tion, we  prefer  the  earlier  date  as  the  most  prcH 
bable.* 

3.  Another  thing  that  has  exercised  the  talents 
and  ingenuity  of  biblical  critics,  is  the  language  in 
which  this  evangelist  wrote  his  gospel.  There  have 
been  three  hypotheses  offered,  each  of  which  c&n 
boast  as  its  advocates,  men  of  profound  learning 
and  talents.  The  first  opinion  is,  that  Matthew  ori- 
ginally wrote  in  Hebrew,  or  the  Syro-Ghaldaic  dia- 
lect, spoken  by  the  Jews  in  our  Saviour's  time;  the 
second  is,  that  he  wrote  his  gospel  in  Ghreek ;  and 
the  third  is,  that  there  were  two  originals,  one 
Greek,  the  other  Hebrew.  The  aiguments  seem  to 
preponderate  in  favour  of  the  last  mentioned  opi- 
nion; for,  as  Mr.  Townsend  remarks,  the  authorities 
which  Dr.  Lardner  and  Mr.  Home  have  collected^- 
to  prove  that  Matthew  wrote  his  gospel  in  He-* 
brew,  or  that  there  were  some  documents  called 
the  gospel  of  Matthew  compiled  in  that  language, 
are  so  numerous  and  so  decisive,  that  we  are 
hardly  warranted  in  rejecting  these  testimonies; 
and  there  are  again,  on  the  other  hand,  such  evi- 
dent marks  of  originality  in  the  present  Greek 
gospel  of  Matthew,  that  we  are  not  justified  in 
esteeming  it,  with  Micha^lis,  a  mere  translation. 
It  is  possible  that  the  real  state  of  the  case  might 
be  this.  When  the  persecution  began,  or  was 
beginning,  Matthew,  who,  perhaps  might  have 
alreadQ^  committed  to  writing  the  memorable  events 
of  Christ's  history,  might  have  distributed  among 
his  own  countrymen,  the  converts  of  Jerusalem, 
an  account  of  the  transactions  and  teaching  of  our 
Lord ;  but  as  the  persecution  was  not  confined  to 
Judea,  but  extended  to  Gentile  cities,  the  converts 
who  had  taken  refuge  in  them  would  be  naturally 
anxious  to  have  the  gospel  in  that  language  which 
was  most  generally  xmderstood,  that  the  glorious 
works  of  redemption  and  salvation  might  be  made 
known  to  them,  as  well  as  to  others.  It  is  pro- 
bable, therefore,  that  the  Hebrew  gospel  was  first 


used,  while  the  conrerts  remained  in  Judea,  or  fit 
least  during  the  continuanoe  of  the  Pauli&e  per- 
secution; and  that  it  might  have  been  giroi 
about  six  years  afiter  the  asoension,  when  the  per- 
secution was  beginning ;  in  the  year  34  or  35,  the 
date,  which  is  here  assigned  to  it  The  Gredc 
goq>el  might  have  been»  given  some  yean  later, 
when  the  converts  retiini^  to  Jerusalem,  mi 
quired  inspired  historie^'j^  MurLord  to  be  Bent  to 
their  brethren  of  those  cities  in  whidi  their  safe^'  ' 
had  been  secured;  .  ^Riis  hypothecs  will  tecondle 
sonw  of  the  discrepancies  which  have  embazxjtssed. 
many^  iiaquirers  in  tlieir  research  into  ihe*«  early 
history*  of  tibe  church.  ..It  accounts  also  fdr  tlic 
early  disuse  adi^^onra^earance  of  the  Hebrew 
gospel,  while  ^^'^^^^fi^i^iike  ^y  date  assigned 
to  Matthew's  histotfij^^      - 

4.  That  Matthew  ^^rMldus  Gt)^)el  for  tibe  use  of 
tl)e  Jews,  |iot  only  aoc(ip!^^th 'the  voice  of  anti- 
quity, but  with  the  coittents  of  the  book  itself  in 
which  every  circumstiMe  is  car^iilly  pointed  out 
which  might  conciliaC^  the  ^dr  of  that  nation  ; 
and  every  unnecessary  expression  avoided  which 
might  serve  in  any  way  to  obstruct  it    Those 
passages  in  the  prophets,  or  other  sacred  books, 
relative  to  the  Messiah,  and  which  were  generaUy  , 
understood  in  that  age  to  be  so,  are  never  passed 
over  in  silence.     The  fulfilment  of  prophecy  was 
always  to  the  Jews,  convinced  of  the  inspiration 
of  tlieir  sacred  wrk;o3ya^  princi^  topic  of  argu- 
ment.    AcccqpdtnglM^JM         the  evangelists  has 
been  more  caxH^Biil  v^Hs^fiMieiw^  that  nothing  of 
this  kiiid  should  be  o^eEJb<>1^^4     ^^  ^^^  further, 
been  more  particular  than  either   of  the  other 
evangelists,  in   relating  those  discourses  of  our 
Lord  which  go  to  recommend  internal  religion  and 
purity,  and  to  unveil  the  deformities  and  denounce 
the  wickedness  of  deceit  and  hypocrisy.     That 
this  was  admirably  adapted  for  the  instruction  of 
the  Jewish  converts,  will  appear  from  the  following 
considerations. 

5.  The  Jews  were  much  disposed  to  consider  the 
letter  of  the  law  as  die  complete  rule  and  measure 
of  moral  duty ;  to  place  religion  in  the  observance 
of  rites  and  ceremonies,  or  in  a  strict  adherence  to 
some  favourite  precepts,  written  or  traditionary ;  to 
ascribe  to  themselves  sufficient  nower  of  doing  the 


*  The  reader  who  is  desiroQa  of  weighing  the  argnmentB  on 
either  aide  of  this  question,  may  oonsiilt  Tomline's  Elements  of 
ThntAogy,  Vol.  1.,  p.  301 ;  Owen's  Observations  on  the  Four 
Oospel«,  pw  8,  &CC.,  and  Townson's  Works,  Vol.  I.,  p.  107,  &c., 
in  iavour  of  the  early  date ;  and  in  iavoar  of  the  late  date, 
Lardner's  Works,  Vol.  II.,  p.  163,  &c.  4(a;  Marsh's  Mi- 
chaelis,  Vol.  III.,  p.  97,  Ice.;  and  Percy's  Key,  p.  39,  &c.,  71h 
edition.  Mr.  Home  has  given  an  abstract  of  these  arguments, 
Introd.,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  229,  &c.,  4th  edit  which  has  been  copied 
with  some  additions  by  Mr.  Townsend;  Arrangement  of  Old 
Test.,  Vol.  II.,  p.  80,  &c. 


f  Arrangement  of  the  New  Testamenty  Vol.  II.,  p.  89.  On  | 
this  much  disputed  question,  the  student  may  conanH  Ijudaeri^ 
Works,  VoL  II.,  p.  157,  &c.  4to  edit ;  Townson^a  Worka.  V^A. 
I.,  p.  30;  Marafa's  Michaelis,  Vol.  III.,  Part  I.»  p.  112,  &r.; 
Campbell  on  the  Ooapek,  Vol.  IlL,  p.  2,  &g.»  drd  edit.  Hairs'^ 
Analysis  of  Chronology,  Vol.  II.,  p.  664,  &c.  Whitby's  G«ot^ 
ral  Pi«iiice,  and  Home's  Intxx>dnction,  Vol.  IV  .  |i.  t2^,  &c. 

I  Campbell  on  the  Oospela^  toL  iii.  p.  36,  &c.  ;  and  Town! 
son's  Works,  vol  i.  p.  121,  &c. 
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ffiTme  will  wi&oiit  the  divine  assistance;  and, 
vim  of  a  dfil  or  l^al  rigbteonsness,  to  contemn 
sU  odiefs,  and  esteem  themselyes  so  just  that  they 
needed  no  repentaoice,  nor  any  expiation  but 
what  ibe  law  proTided.  They  rested  in  the  cove- 
nant of  circamcision  send  their  descent  from  Abra- 
ham as  a  snre  title  to  salvation,  however  their 
Kres  were  led ;  alid  though  they  looked  for  a  Mes- 
riah,  yet  with  so  little  idea  of  an  atonement  for 
g'n  to  be  ^ade  by  his  death,  that  the  cross  proved 
the  great  stumbling-block  to  them.  They  ex- 
pected him  to  appear  with  outward  splendour,  as 
the  dispenser  of  temporal  felicity ;  the  chief  bless- 
ings of  which  were  to  redound  to  their  own  nation 
in  an  earthly  Canaan,  and  in  conquest  and  do- 
otimoTi  over  the  rest  of  mankind.* 

fi.  A  tincture  of  these  delusive  notions,  which 
they  had  imlnbed  by  education  and  the  doctrine  of 
their  f^derSy  would  be  apt  to  remain  with  too 
manj,  even  after  their  admission  into  the  church 
cf  Otrist  How  necessary,  then,  was  it,  that  just 
principles  concerning  the  way  of  life  and  happi- 
Bns,  and  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  gospel, 
^Kmld  be  infused  into  the  breasts  of  these  sons  of 
Sod,  tiiat  they  might  be  able  to  work  out  their 
own  salvation,  and  promote 'that  of  others ;  since 
ftey  were  to  he  the  tak  of  the  earth,  and  the  light 
{f  the  world;  the  first  preachers  of  righteousness 
to  the  nations,  and  the  instruments  of  calling 
mankind  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth. 

7.  Matthew  therefore  has  chosen,  out  of  the 
naterials  before  him,  such  parts  of  our  blessed 
SaTiour  s  history  and  discourses,  as  were  best  suited 
to  the  purpose  of  awakening  them  to  a  sense  of 
th«r  sins,  of  abating  their  self-conceit  and  over- 
weening hopes,  of  rectifying  their  errors,  correcting 
A«ir  prejudices,  and  exalting  and  purifying  their 
minds.  After  a  short  account,  more  particularly 
rr>qiiisite  in  the  first  writer  of  a  gospel,  of  the 
smealogy  and  miraculous  birth  of  Christ,  and  a 
few  ciicinnstances  relating  to  his  infancy,  ine  pro- 
ceeds to  describe  his  forerunner,  John  the  Baptist, 
who  preached  the  necessity  of  repentance  to  the 
T^^  of  AbrahasB  and  children  of  the  cireumcision, 
md  by  his  testimony  prepares  us  to  expect  one 
nightier  than  he ;  mighlier  as  a'  prophet  in  deed 
9A  word,  and  above  (he  sphere  of  a  prophet, 
a^jbty  to  sanctify  by  his  Spirit,  to  pardon,  reward, 
ad  punish  by  his  sovereignty.  Then  the  spiritual 
a  sstare  of  his  kii^om,  the  pure  and  perfect  laws 
^  whidi  it  is  a^miistered,  and  the  necessity  of 
rtal  9^d  universal  obedience  to  them,  are  s^ 


Jwtibi  mCvtyr'fl  DUt.  with  Trypho  the  Jew,  p.  153, 
IM.  fee.  Ed.  Thir%.  BoITs  Harmoma  ApootoHca: 
poBlenor^  chqj.  xv.,  xvi.,  svii.  Whitby  on  Matt.  in.  9 ; 
S.l3;2TlKa,ii.p.438. 


before  us  in  various  discourses,  beg^inning  with 
the  sermon  on  the  mount,  to  which  Matthew 
hastens,  as  with  a  rapid  pace,  to  lead  his  readers. 
And  that  the  holy  light  shining  on  the  mind  by 
the  word  and  life  of  Christ,  and  quickening  the 
heart  by  his  Spirit,  might  be  seconded  in  its  opera- 
tions by  ihe  powers  of  hope  and  fear,  the  twenty- 
fifth  chapter  of  this  gospel,  which  finishes  the 
legislation  of  Christ,  exhibits  him  enforcing  his 
precepts,  and  adding  a  sanction  to  his  laws,  by  the 
most  noble  and  awful  description  of  his  future 
appearance  in  gloiy,  and  the  gathering  of  all  na- 
tions  before  him  to  judgment.  Matthew  then 
passes  to  the  history  of  the  Passion,  and  shows 
them,  that  the  new  covenant^  foretold  by  their  pro- 
phets, was  a  covenant  of  spiritual,  not  of  ten^poral 
blessings ;  established  in  the  sufferings  and  death 
of  Christ,  v^hose  blood  was  shed  for  many^  for  the 
REMISSION  OF  SINS  (Matt.  xxvi.  28) ;  wliich  it  was 
not  possible  that  the  blood  of  bulls  and  goats 
should  take  away.  To  puige  the  conscience  fr9m 
the  pollution  of  dead  and  sinful  works  required 
the  blood  of  hrm,  who  throtigh  the  eternal  Spirit 
offered  himedf  without  spot  to  God 

8.  With  the  instructions  of  Christ  are  intermixed 
many  hints,  that  the  kingdom  of  God  would  not 
be  confined  to  the  Jews,  but  that,  while  numbers 
of  them  were  excluded  through  unbelief  it  would 
be  increased  by  subjects  of  other  nations.  And 
thus  the  devout  Israelite  was  taught,  in  submission 
to  the  will  and  ordinance  of  heaven,  to  embrace  the 
believing  Samaritan  as  a  brother,  and  to  welcome 
the  admission  of  the  Gentiles  into  the  church, 
which  was  soon  after  to  commence  with  the  calling 
of  Cornelius.  And  as  they  suffered  persecution 
firom  their  own  nation,  and  were  to  expect  it  else- 
where in  following  Christ,  all  that  can  fortify  the 
mind  with  neglect  of  earthly  good,  and  contempt 
of  worldly  danger,  when  they  come  in  competition 
with  our  duty,  is  strongly  inculcatcd.t 

9.  This  gospel  aboimds  more  than  any  of  the 
others  with  allusions  to  Jewish  customs,  and  with 
terms  and  phrases  of  Jewish  theology.  The  style 
is  etery  where  plain  and  perspicuous — the  words 
are  ^uranged  in  their  natural  order — ^the  periods 
are'  firee  firom  obscurity  and  intricacy — ^the  nar- 
rative is  well  conducted — ^the  discourses,  parables, 
and  actions  of  Jesus,  are  described  in  an  artless, 
unaffected  simplicity,  and  without  any  encooaiums 
of  the  historian ;  the  reader  being  left  to  draw  the 
proper  inference.  The  genius  of  his  gospel  is 
worthy  an  apostle — shows  the  fiimiliar  fiiend  and 
companion  of  the  Saviour — and  its  whole  form  and 
structure  evinces  its  author  to  have  had  a  perfect 


t  Towdsod's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  5^  &c 
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acquaintance  with  the  public  and  private  life,  the 
principles,  temper,  and  disposition  of  the  Saviour, 
whose  character  he  delineates.* 

10.  There  is  one  circumstance  relative  to  this  evan- 
gehst  which  demands  notice ;  there  is  not  a  truth, 
or  doctrine,  in  the  whole  oracles  of  God  which  he 
has  not  taught.  The  outlines  of  the  whole  spiritual 
system  are  here  correctly  laid  down.  Even  Paul 
liimself  has  added  nothing :  he  has  amplified  and 
illustrated  the  truths  contained  in  this  gospel ;  but 
neither  he  nor  any  other  of  the  apostles  has  brought 
to  light  one  truth,  the  prototype  of  which  has  not 
been  found  in  the  words  or  acts  of  our  blessed 
Lord  as  related  by  Matthew  in  his  Gospel.  This 
is  the  grand  text-book  of  Christianity  ;  the  other 
gospels  are  collateral  evidences  of  its  truth ;  and 
the  apostolic  epistles  are  comments  upon  this  text.t 
Instead  of  giving  an  analysis  of  each  separate 
gospel,  we  have  preferred  to  give  Mr.  Townsend's 
harmonized  view  of  the  four  evangelical  narratives, 
which  will  be  much  more  useM  to  the  reader.  % 

m 

SECTION  III. 

THE   GOSPEL   OP   MARK. 

1.  There  has  been  considerable  difference  of 
opinion  among  learned  men,  as  to  the  identity  of 
the  writer  of  this  gospel.  The  Fathers  are  una- 
nimous in  calling  him  the  companion  of  Peter, 
who,  in  his  first  epistle,  mentions  a  person  of  this 
name,  whom  he  calls  his  son  (chap.  v.  13),  and 
who  was,  in  all  probability,  this  evangelist.  But 
whether  this  were  the  same  person  of  whom  men- 
tion is  made  in  sevei-al  places  in  the  Acts,  and 
some  of  Paul's  epistles,  who  is  called,  "  Jo^w, 
whose  surname  is  Mark,"  whose  mother's  name 
was  Mary  (Acts  xii.  12),  and  of  whom  we  are 
likewise  told  that  he  ^^as  sisters  son  to  Barnabas 
(Col.  iv.  10),  is  not  so  certain.  Calmet,  Dr.  Camp- 
bell, and  others,  think  there  is  no  evidence  of  this. 
The  generality  of  writers,  however,  are  of  the  con- 
trary opinion.  Michaelis,  who  has  collected  and 
compared,  in  a  very  perspicuous  manner,  the  dif- 
ferent circumstances  related  of  Mark  in  the  New 
Testament,  observes,  "  It  appears  from  Acts  xii.  12, 
that  Mark's  original  name  was  John,  the  surname  of 
Mark  having  probably  been  adopted  by  him  when 
he  left  Judea  to  go  into  foreign  countries ;  a  prac- 
tice not  unusual  among  the  Jews  of  that  age,  who 
frequently  assumed  a  name  more  familiar  to  the 
nations  which  they  visited,  than  that  by  which 
diey  had  been  distinguished  in  their  own  country." 


*  flarwood's  Introd.  to  the  New  Test.  vol.  i.  p.  176. 
f  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  concbding  notes  on  Matthew. 
t  See  page  188,  &c.,  post. 


2.  That  this  gospel  was  written  by  Mark,  and        i 
that  it  was  the  second  in  order  of  time,  are  points 
for  which  the  unanimous  voice  of  antiquity  can       i 
evidently   be   pleaded.      The   first  authority  in 
support  of  both  these  articles,  is  Papias,  to  whom,  as       | 
the  oldest  witness,  and,  consequently,  in  a  case  of       , 
this  nature,  the  most  important,  we  are  chiefly       , 
indebted  for  what  has  been  advanced  in  relation 
to  the  evangelist  Matthew.     What  he  has  said 
concerning  Mark,  may  be  thus  rendered,  firom 
Eusebius :  '^  This  is  what  is  related  by  the  elder      | 
(that  is,  John,  not  the  apostle,  but  a  disciple  of 
Jesus) ;    Mark  being  Peter  s  interpreter,  ||  wrote 
exactly  whatever  he  remembered,  not  indeed  in 
the  order  wherein  things  were  spoken,  and  done 
by  the  Lord ;  for  he  was  not  himself  a  hearer  or 
follower  of  our  Lord,  but  he  afterwards,  as  I  said,      , 
followed  Peter,  who  gave  instructions  as  suited  the 
occasions,  but  not  as  a  regular  history  of  our  Locd's 
teaching.     Mark,  however,  committed  no  mistake 
in  writing  such  things  as  occurred  to  his  memozy : 
for  of  this  one  thing  he  was  carefril,  to  omit 
nothing  which  he  had  heard,  and  to  insert  no 
falsehood  into  his  narrative.'' §     Such  is  the  testi- 
mony of  Papias,  which  is  the  more  to  be  regarded 
as  he  assigns  his  authority.     He  spoke  not  from 
report,  but  from  the  information  he  had  received 
from  a  most  credible  witness,  John  the  elder  or 
presbyter,  a  disciple  of  Jesus,  and  companion  of 
the  apostles,  by  whom  he  had  been  intrusted  with 
a  ministry  in   the   church.     To   this  might  be 
added  the  testimony  of  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
and  of  Origen ;  to  add  these,  however,  would  be    '. 
superfluous.     Suffice  it  to  say,  that  what  is  above 
advanced  by  Papias,  on  the  authoritj  of  John, 
is  contradicted  by  no  one.     It  is,  on  the  contrary, 
confirmed  by  all  who  take  occasion  to  mention 
the   subject      We    therefore    only    subjoin    the 
account  given  by  Irenaeus,  because  it  serves  to 
ascertain  another  circumstance,  namely,  that  the 
publication  of  Mark's  gospel,  the  second  in  the 
order  of  time,  soon  followed  that  of  Matthew. 
After  stating  that  Matthew  published  his  gospel, 
while  Peter  and  Paul  were  preaching  at  Komo, 
he  adds,  ''  After  their  departure,  Mark  also,  the 
disciple  and  interpreter  of  Peter,  delivered  to  us, 
in  writing,  the  things  which  had  been  preached 


H  Hist  Eccks.  I.  iii.  &  39. 

§  When  the  Fathers  call  Mark  *'  the  mterpreter  of  Petpr.** 
we  mast  not  nnderstand  an  "interpreter,'^  in  the  comovm 
acceptation  of  the  word,  of  which  Peter  stood  less  io  need  than 
Mark  himself.  It  is  similar  to  the  phrase  MmUrjares  Ditmm. 
when  applied  toMercory,  which  signifies  "measeDger  of  Ch«: 
gods."  Interpres  Petri,  or  JS^fjLijvivrtiQ  JX^rpoVf  tbarcfoie. 
Avhen  applied  io  Mark,  signifies  nothing  mare  than  "a  persm 
commissioned  by  Peter  to  execute  his  commaocla.'' — Michaelis* 
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by  Peter.'*     Manj  things  seem  to  prove  that 
Marie's  gospel   was   written,   or    dictated,  hy  a 
^tator  of  the  actions  recotded.     Thus,  chap, 
i.  20:  ^'They  left  their  father  in  the  ship  with 
the  hired  seirants."    Ver.  29 :  The  names  of  James 
and  John,  omitted   hj  Matthew  (viii.  14),  are 
mentioned.    Ver.  33:    The  crowd  at  the  door. 
Compare  Matt.  Tiii.  16,  and  Luke  iy.  40,  41. 
Ver.  35,  36 :  His  disciples  seeking  Christ  when 
he  had  risen  to  pray,  see  Luke  iv.  42.     Ver.  45  : 
The  condact  of  the   leper  after   his   cure,   see 
Matt.  riii.  4^  and  Luke  r.  14,  15.     Chap.  ii.  2 : 
The  cure  of  the  paralytic,  see  Matt.  ix.  1,  and 
Luke  T.  18,   19.      Hence  it  appears,  that  the 
opinion  which  has  heen  held  hy  some  writers, 
that  Mark  only  ahridged  Matthew's  gospel,   is 
<)estitate  of  foundation.     Indeed,  Michaelis,  who 
fcnnerly  adopted    this    notion,    hut    a^rwards 
dnndoned  it,  has  shown,  that  the  insertions  and 
ffluaions  of  this  evangelist,  as  well  as  his  devi- 
atiom  from  Matthew,  in  the  order  of  time,  render 
this  hypothesis  highly  improhahle.t    Dr.  Townson, 
teo/  has  fully  proved,  from  a  variety  of  minute 
inddenta,  not  noticed  hy  the  other  evangelists, 
that  Mark's  gospel  must  have  heen  either  written 
«  dictated  hy  an  eye-witness.      Chap.  iii.  5 : 
Among  these  are  Christ's  looking  round  on  the 
pwple,  see  Matt  xii.  9 — 13,  Luke  vi.  6 — 1 1 .    Ver. 
)/:  The  mention  of  the  names  omitted  hy  the  other 
f^vangelists  (ver.  21),  and  which  is  peculiar  to  Mark. 
Chap.  IT.  26 :  The  paiahle  of  the  growing  com, 
n  applicable  to  the  call  of  the  Gentiles,  is  also  pecu- 
liar to  Mark,  ver.  34,  compared  with  Matt.  xiii. 
31—34.    Ver.  36 :   He  also  relates  the  cause  of 
^  Lorf  s  sleep  in  the  ship ;  that  it  was  afler  the 
tttigne  of  the  day.    This  is  omitted  in  Matt.  viii. 
H-26;  Mark  iv.  37,  38;   Luke  viii.  23,  24. 
^er.  36 :   "  Other  little  ships  were  with  them." 
^^r.  38:   "He  was  in  the  hinder  part  of  the 
dnp.  adeep  on  a  pillow^ — ^both  omitted  by  the 
odim.    The  particuIaiB  mentioned  in  the  account 
^  the  Gadac^ne   demoniacs.       See   Matt.   viii. 
28-34;  Mark  v.   1—19;   Luke  viii.  26—39. 
The  number  of  the  swine;  the  mentioning  of 
the  Tery  words  which   our  Lord   spake  to   the 
^Q^ter  of  Jairus  (chap.  v.  41) ;  the  blind  man 
<«ting  away  his  garment  (x.  50) ;  the  mentioning 
^  the  Dames  of  those  who  came  to  him  privately 
^  3,  4) ;   all  which  minutise  could  have  been 
Wn  only  to  a  spectator  and  hearer  of  our 
^^s  words  and  discourses^ 


*  Advm.  Bcr.  1.  vL  c.  Manh's  HfHchaelis,  vol.  !iii.  pi  1, 
P>^>be.   GaBipbeIPkPrefiK»  to  St  Mark's  GhMpel»YoL  iii. 

t  bMoct  vd.  iii.  pt  1,  p.  216, 6cc. 

t  DiKMriet  on  ifae  Goq>eb,  vol.  L  p.  179 ;  Towitfend'a 
^'"^gwa*,  rd.  5.  p.  148. 


3.  So  far  in  proof  of  this  gospel  having  been 
written  under  the  direction  of  an  eye-witness  of 
the  transactions  it  records;  and  that  this  eye- 
witness was  the  apostle  Peter,  agrees  extremely 
well  with  the  contents  of  the  gospel,  as  well  as 
with  the  current  of  tradition;  ||  and  this  circum- 
stance will  further  serve  to  explain  several  parti- 
culars, which  at  first  sight  appear  extraordinary. 
For  instance,  where  Peter  is  concerned  in  the 
narrative,  mention  is  sometimes  made  of  circum- 
stances which  are  not  related  by  the  other  evan- 
gelists, as  at  chap.  i.  29 — 33,  ix.  34,  xi.  21,  xiv. 
30.  And  on  the  contrary,  the  high  commen- 
dations which  Christ  bestowed  on  Peter,  as  ap- 
pears from  Matt.  xvi.  17 — 19,  but  which  the 
apostle,  through  .modesty,  would  hardly  have 
repeated,  are  wanting  in  Mark's  gospel.  At  chap, 
xiv.  47,  Mark  mentions  neither  the  name  of  the 
apostle,  who  cut  off  the  ear  of  the  high-priest's 
servant,  nor  the  circumstance  of  Christ's  healing 
it  We  know  that  this  apostle  was  Peter,  for  his 
name  is  expressly  mentioned  by  John ;  but  an 
evangelist  who  wrote  his  gospel  at  Rome  during 
the  life  of  Peter,  would  have  exposed  him  to  the 
danger  of  being  accused  by  his  adversaries,  if  he 
had  openly  related  the  fact.  Had  Mark  written 
after  the  death  of  Peter,  there  would  have  been 
no  necessity  for  tliis  caution. § 

4.  That  Mark  wrote  for  the  especial  instruction 
of  Gentile  converts,  is  evident  from  the  care  with 
which  in  several  instances  he  explains  oriental 
circumstances  and  Jewish  customs.  Thus  he 
explains  (chap.  viii.  2)  the  meaning  of  xoivaTi 
XH^^^  ^^fi^  ^^  cornnum^  by  adding,  that  is,  un- 
washen.  And  further,  the  rite  there  alluded  to 
is,  in  the  following  verses,  explained  in  a  manner 
which,  to  one  in  Matthew's  circumstances,  who 
wrote  for  the  immediate  use  of  the  natives  of 
Judea,  familiarized  to  such  observances,  must 
have  appeared  entirely  superfluous.  The  word 
mammon,  used  by  Matthew  and  Luke,  is  by 
Mark  altogether  avoided,  who  uses  the  common 
word  riches,  because  the  former,  though  familiar 
in  Judea,  and  perhaps  through  all  Syria,  .might  not 
have  been  understood  even  by  the  Hellenist  Jews 
at  Rome,  whereas  the  latter  could  not  be  mistaken 
any  where.  In  chap.  vii.  11,  he  employs  the 
oriental  word  Corhan,  but  immediately  subjoins 
the  interpretation,  that  is,  a  gift;  and  in  like 


II  Without  attemptiiig  \t^  dispute  this  well  attested  fiiot,  ihe 
late  ingenions  and  learned  editor  of  Calmet  has  attempted  to 
prove  that  Mark  must  have  been  well  qoalified  from  his  own 
personal  observation  and  knowledge  to  narrate  many  things  in 
the  gospel  history.    See  Fragments  to  Calmet,  No.  dcxxxv. 

§See  many  additional  instances  in  Townsm's  Works, 
vol.  i.  p.  151,  &c. 
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maimer  he  explains  the  meaning  of  'xa^atfxtvny  in 
chap.  XV.  42.* 

5.  Concerning  the  time  when  Mark  published 
his  gospel,  writers  are  not  agreed.  It  is  allowed 
by  all  the  ancient  authorities  that  it  was  written  at 
Rome ;  but  the  precise  time  is  difficult  of  deter- 
mination. Mr.  Townsend,  as  we  have  seen,  sup- 
poses it  to  hare  been  published  as  early  as  the 
year  44 ;  that  is,  7  years  after  the  publication  of 
Matthew's  gospel ;  but  some  writers  bring  it  down 
as  low  as  the  year  65.  That  it  was  written  at  the 
time  when  the  devout  Gentiles  were  first  admitted 
into  the  church,  is  pretty  clear  from  internal 
evidence.  In  chap.  vii.  14 — ^23,  the  spirituality 
of  the  law  is  compared  with  Peter's  address  to 
Cornelius.  In  ver.  24 — ^30,  the  Syrophoenidan 
woman  is  received;  a  Greek  having  £aith  in 
Christ — so  Cornelius  was  not  a  Jew,  but  accepted. 
Chap.  xii.  1 — 12 :  The  parable  of  the  vineyard, 
descriptive  of  the  calling  of  the  C^tiles;  the 
event  which  had  now  taken  place.  Chap.  xiii. 
A  prediction  of  the  fate  of  the  temple — the  result 
of  the  rejection  of  the  Jews.  In  chap.  xiv.  24 
is  the  expression,  ^'  My  blood,  which  is  shed  for 
many,"  which  Dr.  Lardner  refers  to  the  calling  of 
the  Gentiles.  From  chap.  xvi.  15,  Dr.  Lardner 
says,  Mark  evidently  understood  the  extent  of  the 
apostolic  mission.t 

6.  The  testimony  of  the  Fathers  goes  to  confirm 
this  hypothesis.  Eusebius  asserts  that  it  was 
composed  at  Rome,  in  the  reign  of  Claudius ;  and 
Theophylact  and  Euthymius  state  that  it  was 
written  ten  years  after  Christ's  ascension. 

7.  There  are  two  objections  to  this  early  date  of 
Mark's  gospel.  One,  that  he  is  said  (Acts  xii. 
25)  to  have  gone  to  Antioch  with  Saul  and 
Barnabas ;  the  other,  an  allusion  to  the  progress 
of  the  apostle  in  the  last  verse  of  his  gospeL 
In  reply  to  the  former,  it  may  be  said,  that  it  is 
probable  he  would  leave  Rome  immediately  on 
hearing  of  the  death  of  Herod,  and  arrive  there 
at  the  time  when  Saul  and  Barnabas  were  about 
to  return  to  Antioch ;  which  event  is  placed  by 
Dr.  Lardner  at  this  period.  It  appears  firom  the 
manner  in  which  ver.  8  of  chap.  xvi.  so  abruptly 
terminates,  and  the  evident  commencement  of  a 
new  summing  up  of  the  evidence,  that  some 
extraordinary  interruption  took  place  while  Mark 
was  composing  his  gospel.  The  verse  terminates 
with  the  words,  \po^ou¥ro  ya^y  for  they  tcere 
afr<dd;  and  many  critics  have,  from  the  rapid 


*  Michaelis,  Introd.  toI.  til  p.  313.  See  Ibrtlier  esniples 
in  Dr.  Cuopbell's  Pre&ce  to  Matk'g  Gonpel,  aad  hi  Dr.  Town- 
800*4  Works,  vol.  L  p.  163,  Sec. 

t  See  TowdmdcI'b  Arraogement,  yd.  ii.  p.  149. 


transition  to  the  subject  of  the  following  verse, 
impugned  the  authenticity  of  the  remaining  venes. 
Mr.  Townsend,  however,  attributes  it  with  great 
judgment  to  the  circumstances  just  related. 

8.  In  all  probability  Mark  returned  to  Jemsalem 
aflter  the  death  of  Herod,  with  his  unfinished 
gospel ;  afterwards  accompanied  Saul  and  Barna- 
bas on  their  return  to  Antioch ;  and,  having  at- 
tended the  latter  on  his  journey,  he  was  finaDy 
settled  at  Alexandria,  where  he  founded  a  church 
of  great  celebrity.  This  agrees  with  Jerome, 
Chrysostom,  and  Eusebius.^ 

9.  The  last  verse,  which  contains  an  allu^on  to 
the  progress  of  the  gospel,  is  supposed  to  be  of  a 
later  date  than  the  rest  of  the  history,  which  has 
given  rise  to  a  doubt  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the 
last  twelve  verses ;  ||  but  if  we  suppose  the  gospel 
was  first  published  at  Rome,  and  completed  at 
Alexandria,  and  the  last  twelve  verses  added 
there,  we  can  have  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for 
this  difference  of  date. 

10.  The  conclusion  at  which  Dr.  Townson  has 
arrived,  after  considering  the  evidence  in  favour  of 
the  early  date  of  Mark's  gospel,  does  not  materi- 
ally differ  from  this.  He  supposes  that^t  was 
published  in  Italy,  but  tiiat  the  evangelist  came  to 
Rome  by  himself^  studied  the  state  of  the  church 
there,  returned  to  Asia  in  conjunction  with  Peter, 
and  drew  up  his  gospel  for  the  benefit  of  the  con- 
verts in  that  city.  He  has  adopted  this  perplexed 
theory  to  avoid  the  opinion  that  Peter  came  to 
Rome  in  the  reign  of  Claudius.  § 

1 1.  After  considering  the  whole  evidence  respect- 
ing the  gospel  of  Mark,  says  Mr.  Tovmsend,  I  cannot 
conclude  but  that  it  was  written  at  a  much  earlier 
date  than  has  been  generally  assigned  to  it  by 
protestant  writers.  The  gospel  of  Matthew  was 
written  in  the  first  persecution,  when  the  tidings 
of  salvation  were  preached  to  the  Jews  only.  The 
gospel  of  Mark  was  published  during  the  second 
persecution  of  the  Christian  church,  when  the 
devout  Gentiles,  such  as  Cornelius,  were  appealed 
to.  Both  were  mercifully  adapted  to  these  two 
stages  of  the  church's  progress.  IT 

12.  The  only  thing  remaining  to  be  noticed^ 
regards  the  language  in  which  Mark's  gospel  was 
originally  written.  That  the  evangelist  wrote  in  the 
Greek  tongue,  b  conformable  to  the  testimony  of  j 
antiquity;  and  we  believe  it  vras  never  disputed 
till  die  time  of  Cardinal  Baronius,  who,  firom  a 


X  Enaeb.  Eccles.  Hut,  lib.  u.,  c.  16»  24,  in  liundiier's  Snpf. 
to  Credibility,  irol.  I,  p.  176,  &c. 

II  See  MicfaaeGs,  Introd.,  vol.  Bi.,  part  I,  p.  208. 

;  §  TownaOD's  Woriis,  vol.  i.,  p.  \7\,  8cc. 

%  Amogement  of  the  New  Test,  toL  ii.,  p.  151. 
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fksiie,  as  it  should  seem,  to  exalt  the  language  in 
ivhich  the  Vulgate  was  written,  affirmed  that 
Mark  wrote  his  history  in  Latin.    The  only  argu- 
ment, howerer,  which  merits  attention,  in  favour 
of  this  hypothesis  is,  that  '^  this  gospel  heing  pub- 
lished at  Borne,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Roimans,  it 
is  not  to  be  supposed  that  it  would  be  written  in 
aaj  other  language  than  that  of  the  place."    To 
ibas  aigument  Dr.  Campbell  has  oiFered  a  short 
but   aatis&ctoxy  reply.^ — Firtt,  The  Greek  lan- 
gaagey  having  become  a  land  of  universal  lan- 
guage, was  more  used  by  strangers  at  Borne,  than 
the  language  of  the  place.     Secondly^  the  apostle 
Paul  wrote  to  the  Bomans  in  Crreek,  and  not  in 
Ladn.      Now,  if  there  was  no  impropriety  in 
Paul's  writing  to  the  Bomans  a  very  long  epistle 
in  Ciieek,  neither  was  l^ere  any  in  Mark  giving 
them  his  gospel  in  that  language.    The  only  thing 
whi<:h  appears  to  support  the  opinion  of  Baionius, 
is   the   iDsaipdon  subjoined  to  the  Syriac  and 
and  some  other  oriental  Versions  of  this  gospel. 
But  it  should  be  remembered,  that  these  post- 
acripis  are  not  the  testimonies  of  the  translatOTB, 
bat  the  mere  ooojectores  of  some  unknown  tran- 
fioibexv  and  therefore  are  of  no  authority.* 

13w  The  goQiel  of  Mark  contains  a  neat  and  per- 
qacoofiis  abridgment  of  the  history  of  our  Lord ; 
and  is  the  most  proper  of  all  the  four  gospels  to  be 
pint  into  the  hands  of  young  persons,  in  order  to 
kring  them  to  an  acquaintance  with  the  great  facts 
of  evangelical  history.  But  as  a  substitute  for  the 
gospel  by  Matthew,  it  should  never  be  used. 

14.  Hie  style  of  Mark  is  plain,  simple,  and 
vnadomed,  and  sometimes  appears  to  approach  to 
a  d^ree  of  rusticity  or  inelegance.  Whoever  reads 
the  original,  must  be  struck  with  the  frequent, 
and  often  pleonastic,  occurrence  of  cv^f  w^,  immedi- 
^efyt  and  o-Xaiy,  Offom,  and  such  like ;  but  these 
detract  nothing  from  the  accuracy  and  fidelity  of 
the  work^     The  Het^aurm  which  abound  in  it, 
may  be  naturally  expected  from  a  native  of  Pales- 
tine, wxiting  in  Greek.     The  Latinumi  which 
frequently  occur,  are  accounted  for  on  the  ground 
«f  the  work  being  written  for  the  Ckntiles,  and 
puticalariy   for    the    Roman    people.     On   the 
vIm^  the  Qogptl  accoording  to  Mark  is  a  very 
vqwctant   portion    of  divine    revelation,   which 
^od  has  preserved,  by  a  chain  of  providences, 
fan  the  time  of  its  promulgation  until  now;  and 
b  which  no  truly  pious  reader  will  hesitate  to 
mder  due  praise  to  that  God,  whose  work  is  ever 
fofisct-t 


«  Preface  to  Mark's  Ogspel. 
t  Dr.  A.  Ckakt,  Notes  00  Mark,  cb.  xxi. 


SECTION  IV. 


THE  GOSPEL   OF   LUKE. 


1.  This  evangelist  bears  the  same  relation  to  Paul 
as  Mark  did  to  Peter,  having  been  a  companion 
and  assistant  to  that  apostle,  and  writing  bis  gos- 
pel un^er  his  direction.  Our  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  Luke  is  chiefly  3erived  from  his  own 
work,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  In  the  introduc- 
tion to  this  work  he  plainly  intimates  that  he  was 
neither  an  apostle  nor  an  eye-witness  of  the  trans- 
actions he  has  narrated,  but  that  he  derived  his 
information  from  those  who  were  such.  It  has 
been  questioned  whether  Luke  were  a  Jew  or  a 
Gentile.  The  latter  opinion  has  been  inferred  by 
Michaelis|  from  an  expression  of  Paul,  in  his 
Epistie  to  the  Colossians,  where,  after  naming 
some  "  who  are  of  the  circumcision,"  he  mentions 
others,  and  among  them  Luke,  without  any  such 
addition  (chap.  iv.  14),  and  who  are,  therefore, 
supposed  to  have  been  Gentiles.  But  this,  though 
a  plausible  inference,  is  not,  as  Dr.  Campbell  re- 
marks, a  necessary  consequence  from  the  apostle's 
words,  who  might  have  added  the  clause,  "^  who 
are  of  the  circumdsion,"  not  to  distinguish  the 
persons  from  those  aflter-mentioned,  as  not  of  the 
circumciiiony  but  to  give  the  Colossians  particular 
information  concerning  those  with  whom,  perhaps, 
they  had  not  previously  been  acquainted.  If  they 
knew  what  Luke,  and  Epaphras,  and  Demas, 
whether  Jews  or  Gentiles,  originally  were,  the 
information  was  quite  unnecessary  with  regard  to 
them.  Some  writers,  on  the  contrary,  have  main- 
tained that  Luke  was  not  only  a  Jew,  but  one  of 
the  seventy.  1 1  But  this  does  not  comport  with  his 
own  declaration,  before  referred  to.  That  he  was  a 
convert  to  Christianity  from  Judaism,  however,  is 
upon  the  whole  sufficiently  evident,  both  from  his 
style,  and  the  intimate  knowledge  which  he  displays 
of  Jewish  doctrines  and  customs.  If  he  be  the  same 
as  the  person  named  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians, 
he  was,  by  profession,  a  physician ;  and,  according 
to  Eusebius,  a  native  of  Antioch.  He  is  men- 
tioned for  the  first  time  in  Acts  xvi.  10,  11,§ 
where  we  find  him  with  Paul  at  Troas ;  thence 
he  accompanied  him  to  Jerusalem;  remained  with 


t  Introdoctioo,  vol.  iiio  pt.  I,  p.  238,  &c. 

H  See  WbiOiy's  Preface  to  the  0<Mpel  of  Lake. 

$  The  hte  editor  of  Galmet  conteDds,  widi  moch  phrasibility, 
that  *'  Lucius,  of  Cyrene/'  in  Acts  xiii.  1,  it  the  name  person  as 
Luke  die  evangelist,  and  consequently  that  the  author  of  this 
gospel  was  an  Egyptian.  See  Fragments,  No.  DCXXXVl— 
DCXLVIII.  In  further  proof  of  this  opbion,  the  reader  will 
find  in  Fragment  DCCXXIX,  some  curious  remarks  on  the 
style  in  which  Luke  has  dated  his  gospel. 
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him  during  his  afflictions  in  Judea;  and  was 
exiled  with  him  when  he  was  sent  as  a  prisoner 
from  Ca^sarea  to  Kome^,  where  he  stayed  with  him 
during  his  two  years'  confinement  None  of  the 
ancient  Fathers  having  mentioned  his  martyrdom, 
it  is  prohable  he  died  a  natural  death.* 

2.  The  Gospel  of  Luke  was  always  received  as 
authentic.  It  was  published  during  the  Kves  of 
the  apostles  John,  Peter,  and  Paul,  and  was  ap- 
proved and  sanctioned  by  them,  and  received  as 
such  by  the  churches,  in  conformity  with  the 
Jewish  canon,  w^hich  decided  on  the  genuineness 
or  spuriousness  of  the  books  of  their  own  church, 
by  receiving  him  as  a  prophet,  who  was  acknow- 
ledged as  such  by  the  testimony  of  an  established 
prophet.t 

3.  Luke  has  himself  stated  the  occasion  of 
his  writing,  which  was,  to  supply  an  ample  and 
authentic  accoimt  of  the  life  and  ministry  of 
Clirist  (chap.  i.  1 — 4).  The  only  difficulty  which 
meets  us  here  is,  the  previous  publication  of  the 
gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark.  But  this  may  be 
set  aside  by  considering,  that  in  all  probability 
Matthew  s  narrative,  which  was  originally  written 
in  Hebrew,  had  not  yet  been  written  in  the 
Greek  language ;  and  that,  although  the  Gospel  of 
Mark  was  extant  in  that  language,  it  %vas  com- 
paratively but  a  compendiimi  of  the  history. 

4.  In  composing  his  narrative,  Luke  is  sup- 
posed to  have  drawn  his  information  chiefly  from 
the  apostle  Paul,  whose  companion  he  was;  imd 
some  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  affirm  that  vrhm 
Paul  uses  the  expression  "my  gospel,"  (Rom.  ii.  1(5, 
xvi.  25, 2  Tim.  ii.  8),  he  means  the  gospel  accord- 
ing to  Luke.  This,  however,  is  inconsistent  with 
the  evangelist's  declaration,  that  the  source  of  his 
intelligence,  as  to  the  facts  related  in  his  gospel, 
was  from  those  who  had  been  eye  and  ear  wit^ 
ncsses  of  what  Jesus  both  did  and  taught — of 
which  number  Paul  was  not.  The  probability  is, 
that  Luke,  being  a  constimt  companion  of  this 
apostle  in  liis  various  journeys,  availed  himself 
of  the  opportunities  which  his  situation  affi)rded 

#hini,  of  conversing  with  those  apostles  and  dis- 
ciples who  had  heard  the  discourses  and  witnessed 
the  miracles  of  our  Lord. 

5.  The  particular  time  and  place  at  which  Luke 
published  his  gospel  is  by  no  means  certain,  and 
it  would  be  useless  to  lay  before  the  reader  the 
conjectures  of  the  learned  on  this  topic  of  inquiry.  J 
Various  hypotheses  have  been  rendered  apparently 


♦  Larducr's  Works,  vol.  iii ,  p.  187,  &c. 

t  \Vhitby*8  Preface  to  Mark's  Gospel. 

t  Tlie  Htodeot  may  consalt  Michaelis'  iDtrodncdon,  vol.  iii., 
pt  1,  sect,  v.,  vi. 


probable  by  the  learning  and  ingenuity  of  their 
advocates;  but  each  one  is,  ailer  all,  but  a  conjec- 
ture, destitute  of  historical  testimony.  The  year 
53  is  the  earliest  date  which  has  been  assumed, 
and  the  year  64  the  latest.  The  latter  one  we 
have  adopted ;  and  think  the  place  of  its  publica- 
tion to  have  been  either  Achaia  or  Syria. 

6.  That  Luke  published  his  gospel  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  Gentile  converts,  is  afiirmed  by  the 
imanimous  voice  of  the  church,  and  is  clearly  to 
be  gatheied  from  the  document  itself.    Hence  he 
inserts  many  things  which  Matthew  had  omitted, 
but  which  were  necessary  for  the  information  of 
strangers.      There  is  also  a  striking   difference 
between  the  genealogy  of  Christ  given  by  Luke, 
and  that  inserted  by  Matthew;  the  latter  onlj 
deducing  the  promised  Messiah  from  Abraham, 
according  to  Jewish  custom,  whereas  the  former 
ascends  up  to  Adam,  agreeably  to  Grentile  custom. 
Further,  Luke  has  inserted  several  of  our  Lord's 
parables  and  discourses,  which  were  particularly 
designed  to  encourage  the  faith  and  hope  of  the 
Gentiles,  but  which,  had  been  passed  over  by  the 
former  evangelists.      Of  this  description  are  the 
parables  of  the  lost  sheep  and  the  piece  of  silver 
(chap.  XV.  1 — 10) ;  of  the  prodigal  son  (chap.  xv. 
11 — 32),  and  of  the  grain  of  mustard-seed,  &c. 
(chap.  xiii.  ia-21).|| 

7-  To  conclude,  Luke  appeals  to  havie  been, 
upon  the  whole,  at  more  pains  than  any  of  the  other 
evangelists  to  ascertain  the  dates  of  some  of  the 
most  memorable  events  on  which,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, depend  the  dates  of  all  the  rest  Li  some 
places,  however,  without  regard  to  order,  he  gives 
a  number  of  detached  precepts  and  instructive 
lessons,  one  af)«r  another,  though  probably  not 
spoken  on  the  same  occasion,  but  introduced  as 
they  occur  to  the  writers  memory,  that  nothing  of 
moment  might  be  omitted.* 

8.  Had  not  Paul  informed  us  that  this  evangelii^t 
was  by  profession  a  physician,  and  consequently 
a  man  of  literary  attainments,  his  Mrritings  would 
have  afforded  ample  evidence  that  he  had  enjoyed 
a  liberal  education.  Grotius  states  that  he  is 
eminently  distinguished  for  his  fine  classic  Greek,^ 
and  that  he  abounds  with  expressions  of  classical 
purity.**  The  distinguished  sweetness  of  his  style, 
the  smoothness  of  his  periods,  and  the  beautiful  and 
perspicuous  arrangement  of  his  words,  cannot  fail  to 
strike  and  delight  every  reader  possessed  of  an  ele- 


11  See  Dr.Townaon's  Worlu,  vol.  i.,  p.  181—196. 

§  Campbell's  Preface  to  Luke's  Gospel. 

Y  Ad  Acts  Apostol.^  c.  i.,  ver.  4. 

♦*  Idem,  c.  v.,  ver.  SI . 
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gant  taste  in  polite  literature.  Nothing  can  be 
b.'tter  acoommodated  to  the  grand  transactions  he 
leooids,  than  his  elegant  simplicity,  dirested  of  all 
studied  ofnaments,  plain,  chaste,  and  perspicuous, 
—one  easy,  regular,  well-conducted  nanratiye — 
greatlj  resembling  Xenophon's  history  of  the  ex- 
pedition of  Cyrus,  or  his  history  of  Greece,  for 
the  simple,  artless,  unaffected  manner  of  the  nar- 
ration,* or  the  Commentaries  of  Julius  Csesar,  for 
its  plainness,  elegance,  and  true  sublimity.  The 
eraogelist  begins  at  the  fountain-head,  follows 
with  careful  footsteps  the  stream  in  its  heavenly 
course,  till,  after  tlie  death  of  Christ,  we  see  it 
divided  into  a  thousand  different  channels,  in 
ever?  direction,  to  refiresh  and  bless  the  whole 
world.t 

SECTION  V. 

THE   GOSPEL  OF  JOHN. 

1.  The  CTangelist  John  was  a  native  of  Beth- 
saida.,  and  the  son  of  Zebedee  and  Salome;  comp. 
Matt,  xxrii.  56  with  Mark  xv.  40  and  xvi.  1. 
^Vith  his  &ther,  and  his  brother  James,  he  fol- 
lowed the  occupation  of  a  fisherman,  on  the  sea 
fjf  Galilee,  whence  he  was  called,  with  the  latter, 
W  our  Lord  (Matt  iy.  21,  22 ;  Mark  i.  19,  20 ; 
Luke  ▼.  1 — 10) ;  as  is  generally  supposed,  about 
25  years  of  age,  and  unmarried.  Theophylact 
conceires  him  to  have  been  a  relative  of  our  Lord, 
and  gives  his  genealogy  thus :  '^  Joseph,  the  hus- 
band of  the  blessed  Mary,  had  seven  children  by 
a  fonner  wife,  four  sons  and  three  daughters ; 
Martha  (or,  as  Dr.  Lardner  thinks,  Mary),  Esther, 
ud  Salome,  whose  son  John  was;  therefore 
Salome  was  reckoned  our  Lord's  sister,  and  John 
was  his  nephew."  If  this  be  correct,  it  wiU, 
perhaps,  aooount  for  some  things  mentioned  in 
the  gospels;  as  the  petition  of  Salome  for  the 
two  chief  places  in  the  kingdom  for  her  sons; 
John  being  the  beloved  disciple  and  most  intimate 
friend  of  Jesus ;  and  our  Lord  committing  to  his 
charge  the  care  of  his  mother,  as  long  as  she 
should  live.  Theophylact's  conjecture  is  confirmed 
W  a  marginal  note  in  a  MS.  copy  of  the  Greek 
Testament,  preserved  in  the  imperial  library  of 
Vienna,  the  writer  of  which  professes  to  have 
^en  his  account  from  the  commentaries  of  St. 
^phronitts- 

2.  It  is  evident  that  John  was  present  at  most  of 
<b  things  related  by  him  in  his  gospel;  and  that  he 
was  an  eve  and  an  ear  witness  of  our  Lord's  labours 


*  Thb  hw  beeo  quefllioned,  however»  by  a  recent  writer. 
See  Cook's  Inqairy  into  the  Books  of  the  New  Test,  p.  232. 

t  HarwocKfs  TntrodnctioD,  ?ol.  ii.^  p.  18],  &c. 


and  discourses.  After  the  ascension  he  returned 
with  the  other  disciples  from  Mount  Olivet  to 
Jerusalem,  and  took  a  share  in  all  the  transactions 
previous  to  the  day  of  Pentecost ;  at  which  time 
he  partook  with  the  rest  of  the  mighty  outpouring 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  which  he  w^as  eminently 
qualified  for  the  place  he  afterwards  filled  in  the 
Christian  church.  In  conjunction  with  Peter,  he 
cured  a  man  who  had  been  lame  from  his  mother's 
womb,  for  which  he  was  cast  into  prison  (Acts 
iii.  1 — 10).  He  was  afterwards  sent  to  Samaria, 
to  confer  the  Holy  Spirit  on  those  who  had  been 
converted  there  by  Philip  the  deacon  (chap.  ^dii. 
5 — ^25).  Paul  states  that  he  was  present  at  the 
council  of  Jerusalem,  of  which  an  account  is  given 
in  Acts  XV.  The  Fathers  state  that  John  was  a 
long  time  in  Asia,  continuing  there  till  the  time 
of  Trajan,  who  succeeded  Nerva,  A.  D.  98.  Do- 
mitian  having  declared  war  against  the  church  in 
A.  D.  95,  John,  it  is  said,  was  banished  from 
Ephesus,  and  carried  to  Rome,  where  he  w^as 
immersed  in  a  cauldron  of  boiling  oil,  out  of 
which  he  came  unhurt.  After  this  he  wiis  banished 
to  the  isle  of  Patmos,  where  he  wrote  the  Book 
of  Revelation.  Upon  the  accession  of  Nerva  to 
the  imperial  dignity,  he  is  said  to  have  returned 
to  Ephesus  (A.  I).  97),  bemg  then  about  90  years 
of  age.  In  this  city  he  is  supposed  to  have  \mttcn 
his  three  epistles  and  gospel ;  and  to  have  died  in 
the  hundredth  year  of  his  age.  Michaelis  thinks 
it  probable  that  the  evangelist  was  one  of  the  two 
disciples  of  John  who  followed  Christ,  a  circum- 
stantial account  of  whom  is  given  in  this  gospel, 
chap.  i.  37 — 41.  J 

3.  It  is  evident  that  John  had  seen  the  three 
former  gospels  before  he  wrote  his  own;  and 
hence  he  carefully  omits  those  transactions  and 
discourses  which  had  been  recorded  in  them ;  or 
if  he  is  obliged  to  notice  them  for  the  purposes  of 
coimexion,  or  otherwise,  it  is  done  in  the  most 
cursory  manner.  This  affords  an  incontrovertible 
proof,  too,  that  he  had  not  onTy  seen  but  approved 
of  the  foregoing  gospels  as  faithful  and  true  his- 
tories, and  that  he  partly  composed  his  own  as 
supplemental  to  them.|| 

4.  The  evangelist  has  stated  the  design  of  his 
gospel  in  chap.  xx.  31 :  "  These  are  wxitten  that 
ye  might  believe  that  Jesiis  is  the  Christ,  the  Son 
of  God,  and  that,  believing,  ye  might  have  life 
through  his  name."  Hence  he  has  especially  re- 
corded those  discourses  of  our  Lord,  in  which  he 
spoke  of  himself^  of  his  divine  legation^  of  his 


X  Lardner's  Works,  vol.  iii.,  p.  212,  &c. ;  Michaelis'  Intro- 
dactioD,  vol.  iii.,  pt  1,  p.  272,  &c. 

jj  For  the  prooiii,  see  Townaon's  Works,  vol.  i.,  p.  219,  Uc, 
and  Michaelis,  vol.  iii.,  pt.  1,  p.  303,  &c. 
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auffttst  majetiyy  and  of  the  work  committed  to  him 
by  the  Father ;  subjects  which  are  rarely  discussed 
by  the  other  eyangelists,  and  nowhere  so  evidently, 
clearly,  and  systematically  treated  of  as  in  this 
gospel.  It  must  be  observed,  too,  that  in  the 
other  evangelists  our  Lord's  phraseology  is,  for 
the  most  part,  highly  figurative  and  parabolical ; 
but  in  this,  usually  literal  and  perspicuous.  Li 
the  Epistles  the  inspired  writers  have  explained 
the  fundamental  doctrines  concerning  Jesus  the 
Messiah,  in  expressions  mostly  their  own;  but 
John,  in  the  very  words  of  Jesus  himself,  Li  the 
other  gospels,  we  hear  him  speaking  like  an  in- 
spired person^  indeed,  but  as  a  man ;  in  this,  as 
the  Son  of  Gody  t/ie  Messiah  himself  The  other 
evangelists  have,  indeed,  delivered  that  fimda;- 
mental  doctrine  which  respects  his  divinity  and 
Mcssiahship,  but  only  on  occasions  supplied  by 
other  subjects,  and  have  only  sometimes  touched 
upon  it ;  John  has  professedly  and  systematically 
explained  it :  a  method  most  efficacious,  and  cal- 
culated both  to  instruct  and  to  persuade.  Hence 
it  is  truly  astonishing  that  theologians  should,  in 
explaining  the  work  of  salvation  by  Christ,  have 
had  recoiu-se  to  those  Jiguraliw  modes  of  ex- 
pression employed  by  Paul  (for  the  wisest  pur- 
poses, doubtless,  and  in  reference  to  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  those  times),  and  not  rather  have 
followed  the  authority  of  our  Lord  himself,  and 
employed  his  very  words^  literal  and  perspicuous 
as  they  are,  attended  with  few  difficulties,  and 
liable  to  little  ambiguity  of  interpretation,  or  per- 
version of  sense.* 

5.  It  appears,  however,  as  well  firom  internal  evi- 
dence as  from  the  voice  of  antiquity,  that  John 
had  some  particular  classes  of  men  in  view  in 
prosecuting  this  design.  Irenaeus,  who  wrote  in 
less  than  a  century  after  the  publication  of  John's 
gospel,  affirms  the  occasion  of  his  writing  to  have 
been  the  errors  of  the  Cerinthians  and  Nicoku- 
tans.t  Eusebius,  quoting  Clement,  says :  ""  John, 
who  is  the  last  of  the  evangelists,  having  seen 
that  in  the  three  former  gospels  corporeal  things 
had  been  explained,  and  being  uiged  by  his  ac- 
quaintance, and  inspired  of  God,  composed  a 
spiritual  gospel."  Thus  it  appears  to  have  been 
a  very  early  tradition  in  the  church,  that  this 
gospel  was  composed,  not  only  to  supply  what 
had  not  been  Ailly  communicated  in  the  former 
gospels,  but  also  for  the  purpose  of  refuting  the 
heresies  of  Cerinthus  and  the  Gnostics.^  Indeed, 
had  not  this  been  asserted  by  IrenceujB,  the  con- 


*  Dr.  Tittman,  in  Bloomfield's  Recensio  Synoptica  Annot 
Sacne,  vol  iii.,  pp.  6,  7. 

-j-  Advern.  Heres.,  pt.  3,  chap.  11. 

X  See  Lardoer'A  Suppl.  vol.  i.,  p.  385,  &c.,  and  Michaelis, 
vol.  iii.,  pt.  1,  p.  274,  &c. 


^  tents  of  the  goi^  itself  aft  HidiaSis'  jwlly 
observes,  would  lead  to  the  oendwian* 

6.  The  object  proposed  by  CerinthuR,  who  wts 
by  birth  a  Jew,  was  to  found  a  new  system  of  doc- 
trine, by  a  monstrous  combination  of  Ihe  religioD 
of  Christ  with  the  enots  of  the  Jewish  and 
Gnostic  systems.    fVom  the  latter  he  borrowed 
his  pleroma  or  fulness,  his  CBtms  or  spirits,'  and  his 
Demiurgus  or  creator  of  the  visible  worid,  which 
fictions  he  so  modified  as  to  give  th^n  an  air  of 
Judaism,  which  most  considerably  have  fiLTOured 
the  progress  of  his  heresy.    The  most  high  Ood 
he  represented  as  being  utterly  unknown  before 
the  manifestation  of  Christ,  dwelling  in  a  remote 
heaven  called  pleroma,  vrith  the  chief  spirits  or 
seons — ^That  this  supreme  God  first  generated  aa 
ofdy-hegoUen  Son,  who  again  begot  the  Word, 
which  was  inferior  to  the  first-bom — That  Christ 
was  a  still  lower  seon,  though  fiu*  superior  to  some 
others — ^That  there  were  two  higher  aeons  distinct 
from  Christ ;  one  called  Lafe,  and  the  Other  light 
— ^That  from  the  seons  again  proceeded  inferior 
orders  of  spirits,  and  particularly  one  Demiurgus, 
who  created  this  visible  world  out  of  eternal 
matter — ^That  this  Demiurgus  was  ignorant  of  the 
supreme  God,  and  much  lower  than  the  aeoas^ 
which  were  wholly  invisible— -That  he  was,  bow- 
ever,  the  pecuHar  God  and  protector  of  the  Israel- 
ites, and  sent  Moses  to  them,  whose  laws  were  to 
be  of  perpetual  obligation— That  Jesus  was  a 
mere  man,  of  the  most  illustrious  sanctity  and 
justice,  the  real  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary — ^That 
the  seon  Christ  descended  upon  him  in  the  form 
of  a  dove  when  he  was  baptized,  revealed  to  him 
the  unknown  Father,  and  empowered  him  to 
work  miracles — ^That  the  ason  light  entered  John 
the  Baptist  in  the  same  manner,  and  theref(»e 
that  John  was  in  some  respects  preferable  to  Christ 
— ^That  Jesus,  after  his  union  \vith  Christ,  opposed 
himself  with  vigour  to  the  God  of  the  Jews,  at 
whose  instigation  he  was  seized  and  crucified  by 
the  Hebrew  chiefs;   and  that  when  Jesus  was 
taken  captive  and  came  to  suffer,  Christ  ascended 
up  on  high,  so  that  the  man  Jesus  alone  was  sub- 
jected to  the  pains  of  an  ignominious  death — ^That 
Christ  will  one  day  return  upon  earth,  and,  re- 
newing his  former  union  with  the  man  Jesus,  will 
reign  in  Palestine  a  thousand  years,  during  which 
his  disciples  vriU  enjoy  the  most  exquisite  sensual 
delights.     Some  of  the  Cerinthian  sect  denied 
also  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.|| 

7.  Bearing  these  dogmas  in  mind,  we  shall  find 
that  John's  gospel  is  divided  into  three  parts. 


II  IMosheim's  Commenteries,  vol.  i,  p.  337,  &t.  Lardner* 
Works,  \ol.  iv.,  p.  567,  &c.  Owen  od  the  fear  Gospeb,  p.  88, 
&c.,  and  Bishop  Percy's  Key,  p.  56,  &c. 
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hit  L  ooniaiiis  doctrines  laid  down  in  oppo- 
sidon  to  those  of  Cerinthns,  durp.  i.  1 — 18. 

hxi  n.  deliTers  the  proofs  of  those  doctrines 
is  m  historical  maimer,  chap.  i.  19 — ^zz.  29. 

Ftft  III.  is  a  conclusion  or  appendix,  giving  an 
aocoont  of  the  person  of  the  writer,  and  of  his 
desgn  in  writing  his  gospel,  chap.  xx.  30 — ^xxi.* 

&  Besides  renting  the  errors  of  Cerinthus  and 
ids  fbllovreEB,  Michaelis  is  of  opinion  that  John 
had  also  in  view  to  confute  the  erroneous  tenets 
of  the  fiahfBans,  a  sect  which  acknowledged  John 
the  Baptist  for  its  founder ;  and  has  adduced  a 
rmelj  of  tenas  and  phrases,  which  renders  his 
amjectore  not  improhahle.  Perhaps  we  shall  not 
gnadj  err  if  we  conclude  with  Bosenmiiller,  that 
John  had  both  these  dasses  of  heretics  in  view, 
and  that  he  wrote  to  confute  their  respectiye 
teBets.t 

9.  The  Gnostics  and  Satumians  hoth  taught 
diat  the  Son  of  Gt>d  had  descended  from  aboTe  to 
dotroj  efil  and  restore  man  to  his  primeval  state, 
but  that  he  had  not  assumed  a  material  or  real 
Mj,  hot  merely  the  shadow  or  resembkmce  of 
(me.  In  opposition  to  these,  John  affirmed  that 
tbe  Word  wat  made  fiah.  Caipocrates,  on  the 
other  hand,  taught  that  the  world  was  created  b j 
agds;  that  Jesus  was  the  real  son  of  Joseph  and 
^;  and  he  consequently  denied  his  divinity, 
ti»ii^  he  considered  him  as  superhuman.  In 
oppoaitioD  to  Caipocrates,  John  taught  that  the 
wodd  was  created,  not  by  angels,  but  by  the 
J^HMs,  who  was  revealed  to  man  as  the  Chnst, 
^  ditine  Personage,  promised  by  the  prophets 
^  expected  by  the  world. 

10.  Omitting  much  more,  relative  to  the  Elce* 
saites.  Yalentinians,  and  other  heretics,  enumerated 
W  IienaBus  and  Epiphanius,  and  discussed  by  Mo- 
<^  and  I^rdner,  we  pass  on  to  notice  the  senti- 
n>«nts  of  Basilides  of  Alexandria,  who  lived  about 
^time.  Irenceus  observes  that  Basilides,  in  Older 
^  ^pear  to  hare  a  more  sublime  and  probable 


'SoKof  the  ewly  Chnitauis  had  imbibed  the  notion  tfaot 
^vmU  life  .tin  the  dny  of  judgment ;  n  notion  to  which  n 
^  ■terpictetioB  of  n  nyiBg  of  Chriit,  and  the  great  age 
*^  fte  efwgpHit  noCDaOy  attained,  had  given  rise.  For  this 
*««  John  hne  rekfed  aft  fiiU  length,  in  tiw  laatchapter,  the 
<**«nitian  which  took  phwe  between  Christ,  Peter,  mid  him- 
■^  aAer  tte  feaanedian ;  and  has  shown  in  what  conneiion 
^  «  «hat  senne  Chriat  and  of  John,  "^  If  I  wUl  that  he  tarry 
^  I  come,  what  is  that  to  thee  ?«— John  zxi.  22.    MichaeUs, 

Uia.,p(.i,p«ai8. 

T  Mmheni'sCaamientaries,  Vol.  I.,  p.  337»  &c.;  Lardoer's 
^*ki,  FoL  IT.,  p.  667,  &c. ;  Michaelis,  Vol.  III.,  Part  L, 
^  286,  lee.,  in  Bome's  Critical  Introdaction,  Vol.  IV.  on  John. 
TV  reader  may  abo  ooudt  Cafanefs  Diotaonary,  art.  *'  John,>^ 
^  Pn^iHati,  Vol.  II.,  p.  269,  &c.,  fiir  an  account  of  the  Sa- 
m  disciples  of  John. 


sebeme  than  others,  outstepped  tiiem  all;  and 
taught  that  from  the  self-existent  Father  was  bom 
iVoiM,  or  understanding ;  of  Nous,  X/yov,  or  the 
Word;  of  Logos,  Phronens  or  Prudence;  of 
Phronesis,  Sophia  and  Dunamiiy  or  Wisdom  and 
Power ;  of  Dunamis  and  Sopjiia,  powers,  princi- 
palities, and  angels,  that  is,  the  superior  angels, 
b J  whom  the  first  hearens  were  made ;  from  these ' 
proceeded  other  angels,  which  made  all  things. 
The  first  of  these  angels  he  represents  as  the  God 
of  the  Jews,  who  desiring  to  bring  other  nations 
under  the  dominion  of  his  people,  was  so  effec- 
tually opposed,  that  the  Jewish  nation  was  in 
danger  of  being  totally  ruined,  when  the  self- 
existent  and  ine£&ible  Father  sent  his  first-begotten 
Nous,  who  is  dso  said  to  be  Christ,  for  the  sal- 
vation of  those  who  believed  in  him.  He  ap- 
peared in  the  world  as  a  man-^taught— worked 
miracles — ^but  did  not  suffer — for  Simon  of  Cjrene 
was  transformed  into  his  likeness,  and  was  cru- 
cified; after  which  Christ  ascended  into  hearen. 
Basilides  taught  also,  that  men  ought  not  to  con- 
fess him  who  in  reality  was  crucified,  but  him 
who  came  in  the  form  of  man,  and  yras  supposed 
to  be  crucified.  Any  reader  of  John's  Gospel,  who 
acknowledges  the  authority  of  that  evangelist,  must 
be  convinced  of  the  errors  of  Basilides,  as  this 
inspired  vrriter  plainly  declares  that  the  Logos 
itself  was  made  flesh,  had  become  a  teacher  of  the 
Jews,  had  dwelt  among  them,  and  as  a  man  among 
men  was  crucified.}  Yitringa  concludes  his  dis- 
sertation by  summing  up  the  predse  objects  for 
which  eacb  verse  of  John's  Litroduction  might 
have  been  more  especially  written,  in  allusion  to 
the  heresies  prevalent  at  the  time  of  the  writing  of 


X  Vitringa  gives  the  following  scheme  of  the  opinions  or  theory 
of  Basilides. 

Tb  APENITHTON,  6  fi6vos  itni  ir&vTmv  irari^p. 

I 
NOYS 

MIND. 
I 

Aoros 

REASON. 
I 

«F0NH2IS 
fruhencb. 

I 
AYNAMIS  Kal  20«IA 

FOWBR  and  wisdom. 

I 
APXAI,  EX0Y2IA,  ATFEAOI 

FRDfOPAUTlES,  F0WXB8,  ANGBL8. 
I 

*0  Avwrfpoc  Koi  irpdroc  OYPANOS 
The  Highest  and  First  heaven. 

\ 

Kai  6(  i^r/f. 
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his  gospeL  They  will  be  found,  he  concludes,  to 
overthrow  all  the  subtleties  of  each  of  the  Gnostic 
heresies.* 

11.  In  addition  to  the  JewB,+  and  the  heretics  of 
his  day,  the  third  <^]as8  of  persons  to  whom  John 
addressed  his  gospel  were  his  contemporaries  among 
the  primitire  Christians.  The  word  Logos  has 
been  supposed  by  many  to  be  used  in  the  same 
sense  as  in  this  gospel  in  sereral  passages  of  the 
New  Testament :  Luke  i.  2 ;  Acts  xx.  32 ;  Heb. 
ir.  2 ;  Rev.  xix.  13.  If  from  the  writers  of  the 
New  Testament  we  turn  to  the  apostolic  Fathers, 
we  shall  find,  though  their  testimony  is  express  in 
fiivour  of  the  divinity  of  Christ,  that  their  evidence 
is  not  deduced  from  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos.  The 
reason  of  this  might  be,  that  John  had  in  their 
opinion  so  completely  decided  the  question,  that 
tiie  necessity  of  their  resuming  the  argument  had 
been  superseded.  The  Fathers  who  succeeded  the 
apostolic  age,  however,  lived  at  a  time  when  the 
discussions  respecting  the  identity  of  the  Messiah 
and  the  Logos  required  further  attention ;  and  we 
accordingly  find  that,  from  the  time  of  Justin  Martyr 
to  Athanasius,  the  works  of  the  Fathers  abound 
with  ai^guments  in  proof  of  this  frmdamental  doc- 
trine of  Christianity.  The  greater  part  of  these 
authorities,  in  support  of  the  doctrine  that  the 
Logos  of  John  was  the  angel  Jehovah  of  the 
Jewish,  as  certainly  as  it  was  the  Messiah  of  the 
Christian,  church,  will  be  found  in  the  works  of 
Bishop  Bull. 


He  tfieQ  gives  the  annexed  brief  outline  of  the  notions  of 
Yaleotinas : 


BYeos 

sirH 

infuotb  abyss, 

subnce/          ^• 

or 

or 

Dpoapxi), 

Evvoia, 

et 

et 

'^pxi 

Xaptc 

1 

FUBPOSB  and  gracb. 

N0Y2 

1 

AAHOEIA 

MND. 

TRUTH. 

Moyoycyi)c 

et 

JlpMToytvyQ 

Only-begotten  and  Firat-begott 

en. 

1 

Aoros 

1 

ZOH 

REASON. 

1 

LIFE. 

ANeponos 

1 

EKKAH2IA 

MAN 

CHURCH. 

*  De  occasiooe  et  scopo  Pirologi  Evang.  Joanoia  Apost.  The 
passage  may  be  aeen  in  Townsend's  Arrang.  New  Test,  Vol.  I. 
p.  21. 

-{-  It  is  very  natoral  to  inquire  what  sense  the  Jewish  reader 
woold  attach   to  the  account  given  by  the  evangelist  of  the 


12.  The  fourth  class  of  persons  whom  John  may 
be  supposed  to  have  addressed,  were  the  uncon- 
verted heathen.  Of  these  the  more  ignorant  were 
familiar  with  the  doctrine  of  the  incamatioiis* 
and  the  eyangelist  might  desire,  when  any  of  them 
should  become  converts  to  the  Christian  religion, 
that  thej  should  have  correct  ideas  of  the  only 
available  incarnation — ^that  of  God  manifest  in  the 
flesh.  The  more  educated  of  the  heathen  were 
of  course  weU  acquainted  with  the  popular  philo- 
sophy of  the  day,t  and  would  learn  also,  should 
they  ever  be  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth,  that  the  only  real  doctrine  of  the  Logos  was 
that  which  was  maintained  by  the  Christian 
church,  and  is  so  satisfactorily  set  down  by  John 
in  the  commencement  of  his  invaluable  gospel. 

13.  It  thus  appears  from  a  careful  investigation  of 
the  principal  authorities  that  can  now  be  collected, 
that  the  preface  to  John's  gospel  is  the  most  im- 
portant passage  in  the  New  Testament.  It  is  the 
passage  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  Christ — the  point 
where  the  Jewish  and  Christian  churches  meet 
and  divide — ^the  record  which  identifies  the  feith 
of  the  Mosaic  church  with  that  of  the  Christian. 
And  as  the  preface  to  a  book  is  generally  the  last 
part  written,  this  passage  may  be  considered  as  the 
last  of  the  inspired  writings,  and  as  a  sacred  seal 
placed  on  the  whole  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments. The  government  of  the  Jewish  church 
was  consigned  by  the  Supreme  Being,  the  Father, 
to  that  manifested  Being  who  assumed  the  titles, 
and  exerted  the  powers,  and  declared  himself 
possessed  of  the  attributes  of  the  Most  High  God. 
Without  the  consent  of  this  Being,  the  Jewish 
church  could  not  have  been  overthrown.  He  was 
accustomed  repeatedly  to  appear.  He  called 
himself  the  Captain  of  the  Lord's  host  (Josh.  v.  14. 


Logos ;  or,  in  other  words,  what  were  (he  sentiments  of  thr 
Jews  in  the  time  of  St  Jdin  concerning  the  Logos,  and  in  «hat 
respects  did  he  design  ei^er  to  confirm  or  rectify  th«  opinton^ 
of  his  countrymen  on  that  snbject?  Hat  the  Cbaldee  itrva 
Mimra,  or  word,  is  taken  personally  in  a  maltttode  of  places 
in  tlie  Jewish  TViignms,  and  also  the  Greek  Logos,  txt  word, 
in  the  writings  of  Philo,  who  is  reasonably  supposed  to  \a\f 
represented  the  faith  of  the  ancient  Jewish  church,  has  been 
ably  demonstrated  by  Dr.  Allii,  in  his  valuable,  though  some- 
times inaccurate  work  on  *'  the  testimony  of  the  ancient  Jeniah 
church,**  and  by  the  learned  Bryant,  in  his  "Sentiments  of 
Philo  JudKos  concerning  the  AOFOS,  or  WORD  of  GOD." 
Dr.  A.  Cbrke  has  given  some  extracts  from  both  these  works, 
and  also  firom  the  Zend  Avesia  and  other  writings  attributed  to 
Zoroaster,  in  his  notes  on  the  first  chapter  of  St.  John's  Gospel, 
to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 

t  That  Pythagoras  obtained  many  of  his  opinions  from  the 
Jews,  which  opinions  gave  rise  in  their  difiecent  variations  to 
the  principal  schools  of  philosophy  in  Greece,  is  ably  pnncd 
in  Gale's  Court  of  the  Gentiles,  and  Philosqphia  Oeaeialis. 
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15,  tL  2) ;  the  Angel  in  wham  the  name  of  Qod 
was  (£xod.  xxiii.  21);  and  to  this  Angel,  or 
JehoTab,  are  attributed  all  the  great  actions 
ieo(mled  of  God  in  the  Old  Testament.  We  do 
not  read  any  where  in  the  Old  or  New  Testament, 
that  this  Being  ceased  at  any  time  to  protect  the 
Jewish  nation  and  its  church.  The  prophet  Mala- 
dium  a  passage  (iii.  1 — 6,  iv.  2—^)  which  l^as  been 
unifoimlj  considered  by  the  Jewish  as  well  as  the 
Christian  commentators  to  refer  to  the  Messiah, 
declares  that  this  Angel  JehoTah,  the  Jehovah 
whom  ye  seek,  shall  suddenly  come  to  his  temple- 
to  the  temple  which  had  been  rebuilt  aHer  the 
retiini  fix>m  the  capliyity,  and  which  was  destroyed 
br  the  Roman  soldiers.  But  we  have  no  account 
whaterer,  neither  haye  we  any  allusion  in  any 
author  whatever,  that  the  ancient  manifested  God 
of  the  Jews  appeared  in  the  usual  manner  in  the 
Jewish  temple,  between  the  time  of  Malachi  and 
the  death  of  Herod  the  Great.  The  Christian 
Fadters,  therefore,  were  unanimous  in  their  opinion 
that  this  prophecy  was  accomplished  in  the  person 
of  Jesus,  and  in  him  only.  They  believed  that 
Christ,  even  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  was  the  Angel 
of  the  Covenant ;  that  he  and  he  only  was  Jehovah, 
the  Angel  Jehorah,  the  Logos  of  St.  John,  the 
Mimra  Jah  of  the  Taigumists,  the  expected  and 
predicted  Messiah  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian 
diutches.  This  is  the  doctrine  rejected  by  the 
Fiutanan  as  irrational,  by  the  Deist  as  incom- 
piehensible,  by  the  Jew  as  unscriptural ;  but  it  is 
the  doctrine  which  has  ever  been  received  by 
the  Christian  church  in  general  with  humility 
ad  faith,  as  its  only  hope,  and  consolation,  and 
glorT.* 

14.  The  extreme  importance  of  these  subjects  to 
2  ri^t  understanding  of  this  gospel  must  furnish 
an  r^xdogy  for  the  length  of  the  discussion.  To 
Qfldeistand  the  expressions  of  any  writer,  par- 
tirularij  when  they  are  at  all  dubious,  or  liable  to 
nu^epresentation,  we  must  endeavour   to  place 


*  See  Townamd*!  AnBOgement  of  the  New  Test,  vol  i., 
h  r.  kc^  fimn  whom  the  preceding  obten'ations  have  been 
cMj  taken. 


ourselves  in  the  situation  ,of  those  to  whom  they 
were  originally  addressed ;  and  it  is  the  more  ne- 
cessaiy  here,  in  consequence  of  the  efforts  made  in 
these  times  to  explain  away  the  direct  and  satis- 
factory testimony  of  John  to  the  proper  divini^  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christt 

15.  The  style  of  John  is  pronounced  by  Michaelis 
to  be  better  and  more  fluent  than  that  of  the  other 
evangelists.  It  seems,  he  adds,  as  if  he  had  ac- 
quired a  facility  and  taste  in  the  Greek  language 
from  his  long  residence  at  Ephesus.  His  narrative 
is  very  perspicuous ;  and  in  order  to  promote  per- 
spicuity, the  same  word  is  sometimes  repeated ; 
though,  perhaps,  the  advanced  age  in  which  he 
wrote  had  some  influence  upon  his  style,  since  he 
is  always  inclined  to  repetitions. :(  An  unaffected 
simplicity  marks  his  vmtings.  All  is  plain  truth, 
divested  of  every  adventitious  ornament.  No 
pomp  of  words,  no  labour  of  composition,  no 
smooth  arrangement  of  periods,  are  here  studied. 
jNegligently  plain  and  simple,  and  familiar  in  his 
language,  but  disclosing  the  grandest  ideas,  opening 
the  most  glorious  prospects,  and  fraught  with  doc- 
trines of  the  greatest  sublimity.  Every  page  of 
his  divine  writings  is  impressed  vrith  hardly  any 
other  characters  than  those  of  the  purest  love  and 
obedience.  His  heart  seems  to  be  entirely  occu- 
pied and  possessed  with  the  amiable  spirit  and 
genius  of  the  gospel ;  and  both  in  his  gospel  and 
in  his  epistles,  he  is  continually  inculcating  upon 
his  reader  these  most  amiable  qualities,  as  the 
highest  perfection  of  human  nature,  and  the  dis- 
tinguishing glory  of  the  gospel — ^repeating,  incul- 
cating, and  enforcing  them  in  the  most  affectionate 
terms,  by  the  most  pathetic,  persuasive,  and  artless 
eloquence,  in  a  plain,  honest,  and  affecting  manner, 
that  discovers  to  us  the  probity  and  sincerity  of  the 
author's  heart.  || 


-|-  The  reader  may  see  an  eioellent  introdoction  to  this  gospel, 
by  Tittman,  who  has  taken  a  somewhat  different  view  of  it  from 
that  given  above,  in  'Bloomfield's  Recensio  Synoptica  Annot- 
Sacne,  vol.  iii.  pp.  1—23. 

*t  Michaelis,  vol.  iii.  pt  1,  p.  316. 

II  Harwood's  Intrododioo,  vol  i.  p.  194. 
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SECTION  VL 

ANALYSIS  OF  THE  FOUR   EYANGELISIS  ;    DIVIDED  INTO  PERIODS  AND  SECTIONS  CORRESPONDING  TO  TSB 

SEVERAL  STAGES  OF   THE  GOSPEL   HISTORY.* 


PERIOD  L 


PROM  THE   BIRTH   OF  CHRIST  TO  THB  TBMPTATION. 


Sectioii. 

xjOIOntBSnMm 

Scriptm*. 

Plan.          1   A.D. 

I. 

General  Preface. 

Mark  i.  1. 

Probably 
written  at 
Jerusalem. 

44 

Luke  L  1—4. 

Written  in 
Achaia. 

64 

IL 

The  Diyinity,  Humanity,  and  Office  of  Christ. 

John  i.  1—18. 

Written  at 
Ephesus. 

97 

Bdbr* 
Vul.En 

III. 

Birth  of  John  the  Baptist 

Luke  i.  6—26. 

Temple  at 
Jerusalem. 

6 

IV. 

The  Annunciation. 

Luke  i.  26—38. 

Nazareth. 

5 

V. 

Interview  between  Maiy  and  Elizabeth. 

Luke  i.  39—66. 

Hebron. 

•    « 

VI. 

The  Birth  and  Naming  of  John  die  Baptist 
An  Aneel  appears  to  Joseph. 
Birth  (?  Christ  at  Bethlehem. 

Luke  i.  67>  to  the  end. 

Hebron. 

•     ■ 

VIL 

Matt  L  18—26. 

Nazareth. 

«     • 

VIIL 

Luke  iL  1 — ^7. 

Bethlehem. 

•    • 

IX. 

The  Genealogies  of  Christ 

Matt  i.  1. 

Luke  iii.  23^  to  the  end. 
Matt  i.  2—17. 

•    • 

X. 

The  Angels  appear  to  the  Shepherds. 

Luke  ii.  8—20. 

Bethlehem. 

•    ■ 

XI. 

The  Circumcision. 

Luke  ii.  21. 

Temple  of 
Jerusalem. 

«     • 

XIL 

The  Purification — Presentation  of  Christ  in 
the  Temple^  where  he  is  acknowledged  by 
Simeon  and  Anna. 

Luke  ii.  22—39. 

Temple  of 
Jerusalem. 

•     • 

XIIL 

Offering  of  the  MagL 

Matt  n.  1—12. 

Bethleb«m. 

Jerusalem. 
Bethlehem. 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

xtv. 

The  Flight  into  Egypt. 

Slaughter  of  Chil(&en  at  Bethlehem. 

Matt  ii.  18—15. 

Egypt 

•     • 

XV. 

Matt  ii.  16—18. 

Bethlehem. 

•     • 

XVI. 

Joseph  returns  from  Egypt 

Matt  ii.  19—23. 
Luke  ii.  40. 

Egypt 
Nazareth. 

•     • 

3 

XVII. 

Ui9tory  of  Christ  at  the  a^  of  twelve  years. 

Luke  ii.  41—^2. 

Jerusalem. 

7 

XVIIL 

Commencement  of  the  Ministry  of  John  the 

Matt  iii.  1—12. 

The   Wilder- 

. • 

Baptist 

Marie  i.  2—8. 
Luke  iiL  1 — 18. 

ness  of  Judea. 

XIX. 

The  Baptism  of  Christ 

• 

Ma^t  iii.  13,  to  the  end. 
Mark  i.  9—11. 
Luke  iii.  21, 22,  and  part 
of  23. 

Bethabara, 
where     the 
ark         bad 
rested      on 
its  Ipassage 
from       Che 
WildernesR 
intoCanaan. 

26 

tx. 

The  Temptation  of  Christ. 

Matt  iv.  1—11. 
Mark  i.  12, 13. 

The   wader- 
ness. 

.  . 

Luke  iv.  1 — 13. 


*  Hiis  tablf  is  taken  irom  Towosend's  AirangemeDt  of  the  New  Tedameot,  vol.  ii.  p.  741,  Sec. 
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PERIOD  n. 

FBOM  THB  TIMFTATIOM   OF  CHRISTy   TO  THE   COMMENCEMENT  OF  HIS  MOBl  PUBLIC  MINUTET,  AFTBB  THE 

IMPRISONMENT  OF  JOHN. 


Scctioo. 

OontaBli. 

Sci^tim. 

FlMB. 

▼aI.Bra. 

I. 

Farther  testimony  of  John  the  Baptist. 

John  i.  19—54. 

Beihabara. 

26 

IL 

Christ  ohtains  his  first  Disciples  from  John. 

John  L  35—41. 

Bethahara, 
RoadtoGa- 
lilee. 

.  • 

III. 

Maznage  at  Cana  in  Galilee. 

John  ii.  1 — 11. 

Cana  in  Ga- 
lilee. 

27 

IV. 

Christ  goes  down  to  Caperaaum,  and  con- 
tinues there  some  short  time. 

John  ii.  12. 

Capemaom. 

.    . 

V. 

The  Buyers  andSelleis  drivenfromthe  Temple. 

John  ii.  IS,  to  the  end. 

Jerusalem. 

*    . 

VI. 

Convetsation  of  Christ  with  NicodeiAus. 

John  xii.  1 — ^21. 

Jerusalem. 

.    • 

VII. 

John's  last  Testimony  to  Christ. 

John  iii.  22,  to  the  end. 

Judea. 

.    . 

VIII. 

Imprisonment  of  John  the  Baptist. 

Matt.  xiv.  3 — 5. 
Mark  vi.  17—20. 

•* 

Luke  iii.  19. 

PERIOD  in. 

t 

(BOM  THE  COMMENCEMENT   OF  THB  MOBS   PUBLIC   MINISTRY   OF  CHRIST  TO   THB  MISSION  OP  THE  TWELVE  APOSTLES. 


I. 

IL 

IIL 

IV. 

V. 
VI. 

VII. 

VIIL 
IX. 


General  Introduction  to  Uie  History  of  Christ's 
mote  pabUc  Ministry. 

Christ's  Conversation  with  the  Woman  of 

Samaria. 
Second  Miracle  at  Cana  in  Galilee. 

First  puhlic  preaching  of  Christ  in  the  Syna- 
gogue at  Nazareth,  and  his  Danger  there. 

Christ  sojourns  at  Capernaum. 

The  miraculous  Draught  of  Fishes,  and  the 
calling  of  Andrew,  Peter,  James,  and  John. 

The  Demoniac  healed  at  Capeniaum. 

Peter's  Mother-in-law  cured  of  a  Fever. 


Christ  teaches,  and  performs  Miiacles  and 
cures  throughout  Galilee. 


X. 


XI. 


XII. 


XIIL 


Christ  cures  a  Leper. 


The  ParaljTtic  cured,  and  the  power  of  Christ 
to  foigive  Sins  asserted. 

The  calling  of  Matthew. 


Matt  iv.  12—17. 
Mark  i.  14, 15. 
Luke  iv.  14, 16. 
John  iv.  1--42. 

John  iv.  43,  to  the  end. 

Luke  iv.  16—90. 

Luke  iv.  31,  32. 
Matt.  iv.  18—22. 
Mark  i.  17—20. 
Luke  V.  1 — 11. 
Mark  i.  21—28. 
Luke  iv.  33—^. 
Matt.  viii.  14,  15. 
Mark  i.  29—31. 
Luke  iv.  38,  39. 
Matt.  iv.  23—25;   viii. 

16, 17. 
Mark  i.  32—39. 
Luke  iv.  40,  to  the  end. 
Matt.  viii.  2—4. 
Mark  i.  40,  to  the  end. 
Luke  V.  12—16. 
Matt.  ix.  2—8. 
Mark  ii.  1—12. 
Luke  V.  17—26. 
Matt  ix.  9. 
Mark  ii.  13, 14. 
Luke  V.  27,  28. 
John  V.  1 — 15. 


Judea. 


Samaria. 


Cana  in  Ga- 
lilee. 
Nazareth. 

Capernaum. 
Sea  of  Galilee. 


Caperaaum. 
Capernaum. 

Galilee. 


.^....  The  infirm  Man  healed  at  the  Pool  of  Bethesda.|««#uu  ▼.  a. — ±», 
XlV.jChrist  vindicates  the  Miracle,  and  asserts  the] John  v.  16,  to  the  end. 

D^ity  of  his  Office. 
XV.  Christ  d^ends  his  Disciples  for  plucking  the 

Ears  of  Cora  on  the  Sahhath  day. 


XVL 


XVII. 


Christ  heals  the  withered  Hand. 


Christ  is  followed  hy  great  Multitudes,  whose 
Diseases  he  heals. 


Matt.  xii.  1—8. 
Mark  ii.  23—28. 
Luke  vi.  1 — 5. 
Matt  xii.  &— 14. 
Mark  iii.  1—6. 
Luke  vi.  6 — 11. 
Matt  xii.  5 — ^21. 
(Mark  iii.  7—12. 
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Galilee. 


Caperaaum. 


Caperaaum. 


Jerusalem. 
Jerusalem. 

InaPtogress. 


In  a  Progress. 
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PERIOD  V. 

FROM   THE   MI68ION  OP  THE  8SVENTT   DISCIPLES,   TO   THE  TRIUMPHAL  ENTRY   OF  CHRIST  INTO  JERV8ALEN,  SIX 

DAYS   BEFORE   THE   CRUCIFIXION. 


SecttOD. 


I. 
II. 


III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 
X. 

XL 

XII. 

XIII. 

XIV. 
[XV. 

XVL 

XVII. 

XVIII. 

XIX. 

XX. 

XXI. 

XXil. 

;  xxin. 

XXIV. 

XXV. 

XXVI. 

JCXVIL 

XXVIII. 

'  XXIX. 

XXX. 

XXXI. 


XXXIL 
XXXIII. 
XXXIV. 

XXXV. 

XXXVI. 

XXXVII. 

xxxvin. 

XXXIX. 


XL. 


Contcntt* 


The  Mission  of.  the  Seventy. 

Christ  goes  up  to  the  feast  of  Tabenmelefi. 


Agitation  of  the  public  mind  at  Jerosalem^ 
coDcemiog  Christ. 

Conduct  of  Christ  to  the  Adulteress  and  her 
Accusers. 

Christ  declares  himself  to  be  the  Son  of  God. 

Christ  declares  the  Manner  of  his  Death. 

The  Seventy  return  with  Joy. 

Christ  directs  the  Lawyer  how  he  may  attain 
eternal  Life. 

The  Parable  of  the  good  Samaritan. 

Christ  in  the  house  of  Martha. 

Christ  teaches  his  Disciples  to  pray. 

Christ  reproves  the  Pharisees  and  Lawyers. 

Christ  cautions  his  Disciples  against  Hypo- 
crisy. 

Christ  refuses  to  act  as  a  Judge. 

Christ  cautions  the  Multitude  against  Worid- 
ly-mindedness. 

Christ  exhorts  to  Watchfulness,  Fidelity,  and 
Repentance. 

Christ  cures  an  infirm  Woman  in  the  Syna- 
gogue. 

Christ  begins  his  Journey  towards  Jeruaalem, 
to  be  present  at  the  Peast  of  the  Dedication. 

Christ  restores  to  Sight  a  Blind  Man,  who  is 
summoned  before  the  Sanhedrin. 

Christ  declares  that  he  is  the  true  Shepherd. 

Christ  publicly  asserts  his  Divinity. 

In  consequence  of  the  oppomtion  of  the  Jews, 
Christ  retires  beyond  Jordan. 

Christ,  leaving  the  City,  laments  over  Jeru- 
salem. 

Christ  dines  with  a  Pharisee — Parable  of  the 
great  Supper. 

Christ's  Disciples  must  forsake  the  World. 

Parables  of  the  lost  Sheep,  and  of  the  lost 
piece  of  Silver. 

Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son. 

Parable  of  the  unjust  Steward. 

Christ  reproves  the  Pharisees. 

Christ  answers  the  Question  conceining  Mar- 
riage and  Divorce. 

Christ  receives  and  blesses  little  Children. 


Parable  of  the  Rich  Man  and  Lazarus* 
On  Fomveness  of  Injuries. 
Christ  joumies  towaras  Jerusalem. 


Scripture. 


Luke  X.  1-10. 

Matt.  xix.  !• 

Mark  x.  1. 

John  viii.  2-10. 

John  viL  11,  to  the  end. 

vui.  1. 
John  viii.  2-11. 

John  vui.  12-20. 
John  viii.  21,  to  the  end. 
Luke  X.  17-24. 
Luke  X.  25-28. 

Luke  X.  29-37. 

Luke  X.  38,  to  the  end. 

Luke  xi.  1-13. 

Luke  xi.  37,  to  the  end. 

Luke  xii.  1-12. 

Luke  xii.  13, 14. 
Luke  xiL  15-34. 

Luke  xii.  35,  to  the  end, 

and  xiiL  1-9. 
Luke  xiiL  10-17. 

Luke  iiL  22,  and  xviii.  21 . 

John  ix.  L  34b 

John  ix.  35,  to  the  end, 

x.1-21. 
John  X.  22-38. 
John  X.  39,  to  the  end. 

Luke  xiii.  23,  to  the  end. 

Luke  xiv.  1-24. 

Luke  xiv.  25,  to  Uie  end. 
Luke  XV.  1-10. 

Luke  XV.  11,  to  the  end. 
Luke  xvi.  1-13. 
Luke  xvi.  14-17. 
Matt.  xix.  3-12. 
Mark  x.  2-12. 
Luke  xvi.  18. 
Matt.  xix.  3-15. 
Mark  x.  13-17. 
Luke  xviii.  15-17. 
Luke  xvi.  19,  to  the  end. 
Luke  xvii.  1-10. 
Luke  ix.  51,  to  the  end. 

xvii.  11. 
Luke  xvii.  12-19. 
Luke  xvii.  20,'to  the  end. 


Christ  heals  ten  Lepers. 

Christ  declares  the  lowliness  of  bis  Kingdom, 

and  the  sudden  Destruction  of  Jeruadem. 
Christ  teachcth  the  true  Nature  of  Prayer. 
Parable  of  the  Pharisee  and  Publican. 
From  the  Conduct  of  the  youncf  Ruler,  Christ!  Matt.  xix.  16,  to  the  end. 

cautions  his  disciples  on  the  Dangers  of  Mark  x.  17-31. 

Wealth .  Luke  xviii.  18-30. 

PiNrablc  of  the  Labourers  in  the  Vineyard.      Matt.  xx.  1, 16. 


Luke  xviiL  1-8. 
Luke  xviii.  9-14. 


Galilee. 
Jerusalem. 


[lera. 
Near  Jernsa- 
On  a  Tour. 


VulEn- 


28 


Jenisiileiii. 


Near  Jerusa- 
lem. 


On  a  Tour. 


On  a  Tour. 
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SMtioa. 

Conteats. 

Scripture.              ' 

Place. 

Vul.Era. 

XLI. 

Christ  is  ioformed  of  the  sickness  of  Lazarus. 

John  xi.  1-16. 

29 

XLII. 

Christ  again  predicts  his  Sufferings  and  Death. 

Matt.  XX.  17-19. 
Mark  x.  .32-31. 
Luke  xviii.  31-34. 

•      • 

XLIII. 

Ambition  of  the  Sons  of  Zebedee. 

Matt.  XX.  20-28. 
Mark  x.  35-45. 

On  the  way  to 
Bethany,   Je- 

•     • 

XLIV. 

Two  Blind  Men  healed  at  Jericho. 

Matt.  XX.  29;  to  the  end. 
Mark  x.  46,  to  the  end. 
Luke  xviii.  35,  to  the  end. 

richo. 

•      • 

XLV. 

Conversion  of  Zaccheus^  and  the  Parable  of 
the  Pounds. 

Luke  xix.  1-2^. 

*  « 

XLVI. 

The  Resurrection  of  Lazarus. 

John  xi.  17-46. 

Bethany.    ^ 

•  • 

XLVII. 

The  Sanhedrim  assemble  to  deUbcrate  con- 
cerning the  Resurrection  of  Lazarus. 

John  xi.  47,  48. 

Jerusalem. 

•  . 

XLVIII. 

Caiaphas  prophesies. 

The  Sanhedrim  resohe  to  put  Christ  to  death. 

John  xi.  49-52. 

•  . 

XLIX. 

John  xi.  53. 

_           # 

.  • 

L. 

Christ  retires  to  Ephraim,  or  Ephrata. 

State  of  the  public  mind  at  Jerusalem^  im- 

John xi.  54. 

Ephraim. 

•  . 

LI. 

John  xj.  55,  to  the  end. 

Jerusalem. 

■  . 

mediately  preceding  the  last  Passoyer,  at 
which  Christ  attended. 

LII. 

Christ  comes  to  Bethany,  where  he  is  anointed 
by  Mary. 

Matt.  xxvi.  6-13. 
Mark  xiv.  3-9. 
John  xii.  1-11. 

Bethany. 

•  • 

LIIL 

Christ  prepares  to  enter  Jerusalem. 

Matt.  xxi.  1-7. 

Mark  xi.  1-7. 

■ 

■  ■ 

Luke  xix.  29,  and  part 

of  ver.  35. 

John  xii.  12-18. 

PERIOD  VI. 

rioM  Christ's  triumphant  entry  into  Jerusalem,  to  his  apprehension — sundat,  the  fifth  day  before 

THE   last   PASSOVER. 


I. 


II. 
in. 


IV. 

V. 

VL 
YII. 

vin. 

IX. 

X, 

XL 
Xii. 

XIII. 


XIV. 


XV. 


The  People  meet  Christ  with  Hosannas — 
Christ  approaches  Jemsalem. 


Clirist's  Lamentation  over  Jerusalem,  and  the 

Prophecy  of  its  Destruction. 
Christ,  on  entering  the  City,  casts  the  Buyers 

and  Sellers  out  of  the  Temple. 


Christ  heals  the  Sick  in  the  Temple,  and  re- 
proves the  Chief  Priests. 
Some  Greeks  at  Jerusalem  desire  to  see  Christ 

— the  Bath  Col  is  heard. 
Christ  again  declares  the  object  of  his  Mission. 
Christ  KSLveB  the  City  in  the  Evening,  and 

goes  to  Bethany. 
Monday — ^Fourth  Day  before  the  Passover — 

Christ,  entering  Jerusalem  again,  curses 

the  Barren  Fig-tree. 
Christ  again  casts  the  Buyers  and  Sellers 

out  of  the  Temple. 
The  Scribes  and  Chief  Priests  seek  to  destroy 

Christ. 
Christ  retires  in  the  Evening  from  the  City. 
Tuesday— Third  Day  before  the  Passover-^ 

The  Fig-tree  is  now  withered. 
Christ  answers  the  Chief  Priests,  who  inquire 

concerning  the  Authority  by  which  he  acted 

— Parables  of  the  Vineyard  and  Marriage 

Feast. 

Christ  replies  to  the  Heiodiaas. 


Christ  lepties  to  the  Sadducees. 


Matt.  xxi.  8-10. 
Mark  xviii.  8-10. 
Luke  xix.  36-40. 
John  xiL  19. 
Luke  xix.  41-44. 

Matt.  xxi.  12, 13.  . 
Mark  xi.  part  of  ver.  11, 

45,46. 
Luke  xix.  45, 46. 
Matt.  xxi.  14-16. 
• 

John  xii.  20-43. 

John  xii.  44,  to  the  end. 
Matt.  xxi.  17. 
Mark  xi.  11. 
Matt.  xi.  18, 19. 
Mark  xi.  12-14. 

Mark  xi.  15-17. 

Mark  xi.  18. 

Luke  xix.  47>  48. 

Mark  xi.  19. 

Matt.  xxi.  20-22. 

Mark  xi.  20-26. 

Matt.  xxi.  23,  to  the  end, 

and  xxu.  1-14. 
Mark  xL  27,  to  the  end, 

and  xii.  1-12. 
Luke  xix.  1-19. 
Matt.  xxii.  15-22. 
Mark  xii.  13-17. 
Luke  XX.  20-26. 
Matt.  xxii.  23,  33. 
Mark  xii.  18-27. 
Luke  XX.  27-40. 


Jerusalem. 


20 


Bethany. 
Jerusalem. 
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Sectioa. 


XVL 

XVII. 

xvin. 

XIX. 
XX. 

XXI. 

XXII. 
XXIII. 
XXIV. 

XXV. 

XXVI. 

XXVII. 


CoDtnts. 


Christ  replies  to  the  Pharisees. 

Christ  inquires  of  the  Pharisees  concerning 
the  Messiah. 

Christ  severelj  reproves  the  Pharisees. 


Christ  applauds  the  liberality  of  the  poor 

Widow. 
Christ  foretels  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 

— the  end  of  the  Jewish  dispensation — and 

of  the  world. 
Christ  compares  the  suddenness  of  his  second 

Advent  to  tl^e  coming  of  the  Deluge. 

The  Parable  of  the  wise  and  foolish  Virgins. 

The  Parable  of  the  Servants  and  the  Talents. 

Christ  declares  the  proceedings  at  the  Day  of 
Judgment. 

Christ  retires  from  the  city  to  the  Mount  of 
Olives. 

Wednesday — Second  Day  before  the  Cruci- 
fixion— Christ  foretels  his  approaching 
Death. 

The  Rulers  consult  how  they  may  take  Christ. 


Scripture. 


Matt.  xxii.  34-40. 
Mark  xii.  28-34. 
Matt.  xxii.  41,  to  the  end. 
Mark  xii.  36-37. 
Luke  XX.  41-44. 
Matt,  xxiii.  1,  to  the  end. 
Mark  xii.  38-40. 
Luke  XX.  46,  to  the  end. 
Mark  xii*  41,  to  the  end. 
Luke  xxi.  1-4. 
Matt.  xxiv.  1-35. 
Mark  xiii.  1-31. 
Luke  xxi.  6-33. 
Matt.  xxiv.  36,  to  the  end. 
Mark  xiii.  32,  to  the  end. 
Luke  xxi.  34-{36. 
Matt.  XXV.  1-13. 
Matt.  XXV.  14-30. 
Matt.  XXV.  31^  to  the  end. 

Luke  xxL  37^  38. 

Matt.  xxvi.  1,  2. 
Mark  xiv.  1. 


Place. 


Vttl.en. 


29 


Jerusalem. 


XXVIIL 


XXIX. 


XXX. 


XXXI. 
XXXII. 


XXXIII. 
XXXIV. 

XXXV. 

XXXVI. 


xxxvn. 

XXXVIII. 

XXXIX. 

XL. 
XLI. 

XLIl. 


XLin. 


Judas  agrees  with  the  Chief  Priests  to  betray 
Christ. 

Thursday — ^the  day  before  the  Crucifixion. 
Christ  directs  two  of  his  Disciples  to  pre- 
pare the  Passover. 

Christ  partakes  of  the  last  Passover. 


Christ  acain  reproves  the  Ambition  of  his 

Disciples. 
Christ  sitting  at  the  Passover,  and  continuing 

the  Cbnversation,  speaks  of  his  Betrayer. 


Judas  goes  out  to  betray  Christ,  who  predicts 
Peter's  denial  of  him,  and  the  danger  of 
the  rest  of  the  Apostles. 

Christ  institutes  the  Eucharist. 


Christ  exhorts  the  Apostles,  and  consoles 
them  on  his  approaching  Death. 

Christ  ^oes  with  his  Disciples  to  the  Mount 
of  OLves. 

Christ  declares  himself  to  be  the  true  Vine. 
Christ  exhorts  the  Apostles  to  mutual  love, 

and  to  prepare  for  persecution. 
Christ  promises  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Christ  intercedes  for  all  his  followers. 
Christ  again  predicts  Peter's  denial  of  him. 

Christ  goes  into  the  garden  of  Gethsemane. 
His  agony  there. 


Christ  is  betrayed  and  apprehended.     The 
resistance  of  Peter. 


Matt.  xxvi.  3-5. 

Mark  xiv.  part  of  ver.  1, 

2. 
Luke  xxii.  1, 2.  | 

Matt.  xvi.  14-16. 
Mark  xiv.  10,  11. 
Luke  xxii.  3-6.  ' 

Matt,  xxvii.  17-19. 
Mark  xiv.  12-16. 
(Luke  xxii.  7-13: 
Matt.  xxvi.  20. 
Mark  xiv.  17. 
Luke  xxii.  14-18. 
John  xiii.  1. 
Luke  XX.  24-27. 
John  xiii.  2-16. 
Matt.  xxvi.  21-26. 
Mark  xiv.  17-21. 
Luke  xxii.  21-23. 
John  xiii.  17-30. 
Luke  XX.  28-38. 
John  xiii.  31,  to  the  end. 

Matt.  xxvi.  26-29. 
Mark  xiv.  22-26. 
Luke  xxix.  19^  20. 
John  xiv. 

Matt.  xxvi.  8. 
Mark  xiv.  26. 
Luke  xxii.  39. 
John  XV.  1-8. 
John  XV.  9,  to  the  end. 
John  xvi.  1-4. 
John  xvi.  5,  to  the  end. 
John  xvii. 
Matt.  xvi.  31-36. 
Mark  xiv.  27-31. 
Matt.  xxvi.  36-46. 
Mark  xiv.  32-42. 
Luke  xxii.  40-46. 
John  xviii.  1,  2. 
Matt.  xxvi.  47-66. 
Mark  xiv.  43-60. 
Luke  xxiL  47-63. 
John  xviii.  3^11. 
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PERIOD  VIL 


FROM   THE  APPBBRSNSION   OF  CHRIST  TO  THE  CRUCIFIXION. 


I 


IL 


Gonteiitt. 


III. 


IV. 


V. 


VL 


VIL 


VJIL 


IX. 
X. 


XI 
Xll. 


xm. 


XIV. 
XV. 


XVL 


XVII. 


Clirist  is  taken  to  Aimaa,  and  to  the  Palace  of 
Caiaphas, 


Peter  and  John  follow  their  Master. 


Christ  is  fint  examined  and  condemned  in 
the  house  of  the  High-priest. 

Twelve  at  night.    Christ  is  struck,  and  in- 
sulted bj  die  Soldiers. 

Peter  8  first  denial  of  Christ,  in  the  hall  of  the 
High-priest. 


After  Midnight.  Peters  second  deilial  of 
Christ,  at  the  porch  of  the  palace  of  the 
High-priesL 

Friday — the  day  of  the  Crucifixion.  Time, 
about  three  in  the  Morning.  Peter's  third 
denial  of  Christ,  in  the  room  where  Christ 
was  waiting  among  the  Soldiers  till  the 
dawn  of  day. 

Christ  is  taken  before  the  Sanhedrim,  and 
condemned. 

Judas  declares  the  Innocence  of  Christ. 
Christ  is  accused  before  Pilate,  and  is  by  him 
also  declared  innocent. 


Christ  is  sent  by  Pilate  to  Herod. 

Christ  is  brought  back  again  to  Pilate,  who 
again  declares  him  innocent,  and  endea- 
vours to  persuade  the  people  to  ask  Ba- 
rabbas. 

Pilate  three  times  endeavours  again  to  release 
Christ. 


The  Jews  imprecate  the  punishment  of  Christ's 

death  upon  themselves. 
Pilate  releases  Barabbafi,  and  delivers  Christ 

to  be  cru(|^ed. 

Christ  is  led  away  from  the  Judgment  Hall 
of  Pilate  to  Mount  Calvary. 


Christ  arrives  at  Mount  Calvary,  and  is  cru- 
cified. 


Scripture. 


XVI II.  Christ  prajs  for  his  Murderers 
XIX.|The  Soldiers  divide,  and  cast  lots  for  the 
Raiment  of  Christ. 


Matt.  xxvi.  57. 
Mark  xiv.  51-53. 
Luke  xxii.  54. 
John  xvii.  12-14. 
Matt.  xxvi.  58. 
Mark  xiv.  54. 
Luke  xxii.  55. 
John  xviii.  15, 16. 
Matt.  xxvi.  59-66. 
Mark  xiv.  55-64. 
John  xviii.  19-24. 
Matt.  xxvi.  67,  68. 
Mark  xiv.  65. 
Luke  xxii.  63-65. 
Matt  xxvi.  66-70. 
Mark  xiv.  66-68. 
Luke  xxii.  56, 57. 
John  xviii.  17>  18,  and 

xxvii.  27. 
Matt.  xxvi.  71,  72. 
Mark  xiv.  69,  part  of  70. 
Luke  xxiL  58. 
Matt.  xxvi.  73-75. 
Mark  xiv.  70-72. 
hvikft  xxii.  59-62. 


Matt,  xxvii.  1. 
Mark  xv.  part  of  ver.  1. 
Luke  xxii.  66,  to  the  end. 
Matt,  x^vii.  3*10. 
Matt,  xxvii.  2,  and  xi.  14. 
Mark  xv.  1-6. 
Luke  xxiii.  1-4. 
John  xviii.  28-38. 
Luke  xxiii.  5-12. 
Matt,  xxvii.  15-20. 
Mark  xv.  6-11. 
Luke  xxii.  13-19. 
John  xviii.  39. 
Matt  xxvii.  21-23. 
Mark  xv.  12-14. 
Luke  xxiii.  20-23. 
John  xviiL  40. 
Matt  xxviL  24,  25. 

Matt  xxvii.  26-8a 
Mark  xv.  15-19. 
Luke  xxiii.  24,  25. 
John  xix.  1-16. 
Matt  xxvii.  31, 32. 
Mark  xv.  20,  21. 
Luke  xxiiL  26-32. 
John  xix.   part  of  ver. 

16,  and  17. 
Matt  xxvii.  33,  34^. 
Mark  xv.  22,  23,  26-2& 
Luke  xxiii.  33-38. 
John  xix.  18-22. 
Luke  xxiii.  pt.  of  ver.  34. 
Matt  xxvii.  35,  36. 
Mark  xv.  24, 25. 
Luke  xxiii.  pt  of  ver.  34. 
John  xix.  23,  24. 


Place. 


Jerusalem. 


Vul.Era. 


29 
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Seotioa. 


XX. 

XXL 

XXII. 

XXIII. 


GontentB. 


Christ  is  reviled  when  on  the  Cross,  by  the 
Rulers,  the  Soldiers^  the  Passengers^  the 
Chief  Priests,  and  the  Malefactors. 

Christ,  when  dying  as  a  Man,  asserts  his  Di- 
vinity, in  his  answer  to  the  penitent  Thief. 

Christ  commends  his  Mother  to  the  care  of 

John. 
The  death  of  Christy  and  its  attendant  cir- 
cumstances. 


Scripture. 


Matt,  xxvii.  39-44. 
Mark  xv.  29-82. 

Luke  zxiii.  39-48. 

John  xix.  25-27. 

Matt,  xxvii.  45-52, 54-56. 
Mark  xv.  83-41. 
Luke  xxiii.  11  49. 
John  xix.  28-37. 


Place. 


Calvary. 


VuLEra. 


29 


PERIOD  vin. 


FROM  THK   DEATH  OF  CHRIST  TILL  HIS  ASCENSION   INTO  HEAVEN. 


I. 


II. 


IIL 


IV. 


V. 


VI. 


VII. 


VIII. 


IX. 
X. 


XI. 
XII. 


Joseph  of  Arimathea,  and  Nicodemus^  buzy 
the  body  of  Christ 


XIII. 
XIV. 


XV. 


XVI. 
XVII. 


Mary  Magdalene,  and  the  other  Mary,  and 
the  Women  from  Galilee,  observe  where 
the  body  of  Christ  was  laid. 

The  Women  from  Galilee  hasten  to  return 
home  before  the  Sabbath  began,  to  prepare 
Spices. 

Ma^  Magdalene,  and  the  other  Mary,  con- 
tinue to  sit  opposite  the  Sepulchre,  till  it  is 
too  late  to  pre|)are  their  Spices. 

The  Sabbath  bem?  ended,  the  Chief  Priests 

Srepare  a  Guard  of  Soldiers  to  watch  the 
epulchre. 

The  Sabbath  being  over.  Mazy  Magdalene, 
the  other  Mary,  and  Salome,  purchase  their 
Spices  to  anoint  the  body  of  Christ 

The  Morning  of  Easter-day.  Mary  Ma^da^ 
lene,  the  other  Mary,  and  Salome,  leave  ueir 
homes  very  early  to  go  to  the  Sepulchre. 

After  they  had  left  their  homes,  and  before 
their  arrival  at  the  Sepulchre,  Christ  rises 
from  the  dead. 

The  Bodies  of  many  come  out  of  their  Graves, 
and  go  to  Jerusalem. 

Mary  Magdalene,  the  other  Mazy,  and  Sa- 
lome, arrive  at  the  Sepulchre,  and  find  the 
Stone  rolled  away. 

Mary  Magdalene  leaves  the  other  Mary  and 
Salome  to  tell  Peter. 

Salome  and  the  other  Maxy,  during  the  ab- 
sence of  Mary  Magdalene,  enter  Uie  porch 
of  the  Sepulchre,  and  see  one  Aneel,  who 
commands  them  to  inform  the  Disciples 
that  Jesus  was  risen. 

Salome  and  the  other  Mazy  leave  the  Sepid- 
chre. 

Peter  and  John,  as  soon  as  they  hear  the 
report  of  Mary  Magdalene,  hasten  to  the 
Sepulchre,  which  they  inspect,  and  imme- 
diately depart 

Mary  Ikuigduene,  having  followed  Peter  and 
John,  remains  at  the  Sepulchre  after  their 
departure. 

Maiy  Magdalene  looks  into  the  tomb,  and 
sees  two  Angels. 

Christ  first  appears  to  Mary  Magdalene,  and 
commands  ner  to  inform  the  oisciples  that 
he  has  risen. 


Matt  xxvii.  57—^. 
Mark  xv.  42—46. 
Luke  xxiii.  50 — 54. 
John  xix.  88 — 12. 
Mark  xv.  47. 
Luke  xxiii.  55. 

Luke  xxiii.  56. 


Matt.  xxii.  61. 


Matt,  xxvii.  62—66. 


Mark  xvi.  1. 


Matt,  xxviii.  1. 
Mark  xvi.  part  of  ver.  2. 
John  XX.  ][>art  of  vcr.  1. 
Matt  xxviii.  2—4. 


Matt.  xvii.  part  of  ver. 

52,  and  ver.  53. 
Mark  xvi.  part  of  ver.  2, 

and  ver.  3,  4. 
John  XX.  part  of  ver.  1. 
John  XX.  2. 


Matt  xxviii.  5—7. 
Mark  xvi.  6 — ^7. 


Matt  xxviiL  8. 
Mark  xvi.  8. 
John  XX.  8—10. 


John  XX.  part  of  ver.  11. 


John  XX.  part  of  ver.  11, 
12,  13,  and  part  of  14. 

Mark  xvi.  19. 

John  XX.  part  of  vcr.  14, 
and  15—17. 


Jerusalem. 


29 
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sOCSMD* 


XVIIL 


OODtCBtt. 


XIX. 


XX. 


Maty  Magdalene,  when  goins; 
Disciples    that  Christ    had 


XXL 

XXII. 

XXIIL 

XXIV. 

XXV. 

XXVI. 

XXVII. 
XXVIII. 

XXIX. 

XXX. 

XXXI. 

XXXII. 
XXXIIL 

XXXIV. 


XXXV. 


to  inform  the 
risen,  meets 
again  with  Salome  and  the  other  Mary. 
Cnrist  appears  to  the  three  Women. 
The  Soldiers  who  had  fled  from  the  Sepul- 
chze,  report  to  the  High-priests  the  Resur- 
rection of  Christ 
The  Second  party  of  Women  from  Galilee, 
who  had  bought  their  spices  on  the  evening 

{>revioQs  to  the  Sabbath,  having  had  a 
onger  way  to  come   to  the  Sepulchre, 

arrive  after  the  departure  of  the  others ; 

and  find  the  Stone  rolled  away. 
Two  angels  appear  to  them  also,  assuring 

them  Uiat  Chnst  was  risen,  and  reminded 

them  of  his  foretelling  this  fact. 
Mary  Magdalene  unites  oer  testimony  to  that 

of  the  Galilean  Women. 
The  Apostles  are  still  incredulous. 

Peter  goes  ngain  to  the  Sepulchre. 

Christ  appears  to  Peter. 

Christ  appears  to  Cleophas^  and  another 
Disciple  going  to  Emmaus. 

Cleophas  and  his  companion  return  to  Jeru- 
salem, and  assure  the  Disciples  that  Christ 
had  certainly  risen. 

Christ  appears  to  the  assembled  Apostles, 
Thomas  only  bein?  absent;  convinces  them 
of  the  identity  of  his  resurrection  body; 
and  blesses  them. 

Thomas  is  still  incredulous. 

Christ  appears  to  the  eleven,  Thomas  being 

present. 
Christ  appears  to  a  large  number  of  his 

Disciples  on  a  Mountain  in  Galilee. 
Christ  appears  again  at  the  Sea  of  Tiberias. 

His  conversation  with  St.  Peter. 
Christ  appears  to  his  Apostles  at  Jerusalem, 

and  commissions    them   to   convert    the 

world. 
Christ  leads  out  his  Apostles  to  Bethany, 

within  sight  of  Jerusalem,   renews  their 

commission,  blesses  them,  and  ascends  up 

visibly  into  heaven ;  from  whence  he  shall 

come  to  judge  the  living  and  the  dead. 
St  John's  conclusion  to  the  Gospel  History 

of  Jesus  Christ. 


Scripture. 


Matt,  xxviii.  9. 
John  XX.  18. 


Matt  xxviii  11 — 15 


Luke  xxiv.  1—3. 


Luke  xxiv.  4^0. 


Mark  xvi.  10. 
Luke  xxiv.  10. 
Mark  xvi.  11. 
Luke  xxiv.  11. 
Luke  xaiv.  12. 
Luke  xxiv.  12. 
Mark  xvi.  12. 
Luke  xxiv.  13—32. 
Mark  xvi.  13. 
Luke  xxiv.  33—36. 

Luke  xxiv.  36—43. 
John  XX.  Id— 23. 


Mark  xvi.  13. 
John  xxT  24,  25. 
Mark  xvi.  14. 
John  XX.  26—29. 
Matt,  xviii.  16,  17>  and 

fart  of  ver.  18. 
n  xxi.  1 — ^24. 

Luke  xxiv.  44—49. 
Acts  i.  4,  5. 

Matt  xxviii.  IS— 20. 
Mark.  xvii.  15—20. 
Luke  xxiv.  50 — 63. 
Acts  i.  6—12, 

John  XX.  30,  31. 
John  xxi.  26. 


Place. 


Jerusalem, 


Vul.Bra. 


29 


*    . 
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Atthe  ckn«  of  his  commentary  oq  tl>e  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  Dr.  A.  Clarke  has  given  three  very  elaborate  Tables, 
the  Chronology  of  the  New  Testament,  which  the  stodent  may  refer  to  with  great  advantage. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


OF   THE   ACTS   OF  THE  APOSTLEa 


1.  This  book  fonns  the  last  of  the  historical  books 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  is  generally  placed  as 
a  oooneoting  link  between  the  gospels  and  the 
epistles ;  though  in  seyeral  MSS.  and  Versions,  it 
stands  at  the  end  of  Paul's  epistles. 

2.  This  interesting  and  important  record  of  the 
early  history  of  the  Christian  church  has  had 
BeTeral  titles.  GBcumenius  aptly  termed  it,  ^  The 
Gospel  of  the  Holy  Spirit;"*  and  Chiysostom,  as 
happily,  ''  The  Book,  the  Demonstration  of  the 
Sesarrection."  These  titles  are  much  more  de- 
acriptiTe  of  its  contents,  than  the  one  now  gener- 
ally given  to  it 

3.  That  the  eyangelist  Luke  was  the  author  of 
this  book,  is  afiBrmed  by  the  voice  of  antiquity,  and 
is  also  demonstrated  from  its  introduction,  in  which 
it  is  dedicated  to  the  same  person  for  whose  im- 
mediate instruction  his  gospel  had  been  written, 
and  which  is  here  expressly  referred  to. 

4.  The  long  attendance  of  Luke  on  Paul,  as 
well  as  the  circumstance  of  his  having  been  an 
eye-witness  of  many  of  the  occurrences  which  he 
records,  renders  him  a  most  respectable  and  cre- 
dible historian.  His  medical  knowledge  enabled 
him  to  form  a  proper  judgment  of  the  miraculous 
cures  which  were  performed  by  Paul,  and  also  to 
give  an  accurate  and  authentic  detail  of  ihem. 
But  he  himself  does  not  appear  to  have  possessed 
the  power  of  healing  by  supernatural  means ;  at 
least,  we  have  no  instances  of  it  on  record :  and 
when  the  father  of  Publius  and  other  sick  persons 
were  suddenly  cured,  they  were  restored  to  health, 
not  by  Luke,  but  by  the  prayers  of  Paul.*  This, 
as  Dr.  Clarke  remarks,  is  another  proof  of  the 
wisdom  of  God:  had  the  physician  been  em- 
ployed to  work  miracles  of  healing,  the  excellence 
of.  the  power  would  have  been  attributed  to  the 
ikili  of  man,  and  not  to  the  power  of  his  Maker. 

5.  Although  the  time  at  which  this  book  was 
written  is  not  expressly  defined,  it  may  with  some 
certainty  be  inferred  from  its  contents.  The  last 
chapter  brings  down  the  history  to  the  second 
year  of  Paul's  imprisonment,  and  therefore  could 
not  have  been  written  before  the  year  63;  and  as 
it  relates  no  further  particulars  relative  to  this 
apostle,  whose  history  it  chiefly  regards  in  its  latter 
part,  the  inference  that  it  was  written  at  this  time 
is  perfectly  reasonable. 

"  Michaelis,  vol.  iii.,  pt  1,  p.  327; 


6.  That  Luke  did  not  design  to  write  a  general 
lustoiy  of  the  Christian  church  during  the  first 
thirty  years  af%er  Christ's  ascension,  is  sufficiently 
evident  from  the  omissions  in  his  work.    Hence 
he  passes  by  all  the  transactions  in  the  church  of 
Jerusalem,  after  the  conversion  of  Paul,  though 
the  apostles  continued  for  some  time  in  Palestine. 
He  also  omits  to  notice  the  propagation  of  Christi- 
anity in  Egypt,  or  in  the  countries  bordering  on 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  Paul's  journey  into 
Arabia,  the  state  of  Christianity  in  Babylon  (1 
Pet  V.  13);   the  foundation  of  the  church  at 
Rome,  'which  had  already  received  an   epistle 
from  Paul,  several  of  Paul's  voyages,  and  many 
other  matters  of  which  he  could  not  possibly  be 
ignorant,  as  may  be  seen  in  Lardner.t    Upon  simi- 
lar grounds  we  may  conclude  that  this  book  was 
not  designed  to  be  a  full  histoiy  of  the  ministiy  and 
sufferings  of  all  the  apostles,  in  the  propagation  of 
Christianity,  nor  even  to  give  a  minute  rdation  of 
the  laborious  exertions  of  the  apostle  PauL    To 
^e  book  of  the  Acts  may  be  applied  the  words 
in  which  John  has  spoken  of  his  gospel,  ^and 
many  other  extraordinary  occurrences  indeed  there 
were,  which  are  not  written  in  this  book."    Here, 
therefore,  as  in  the  gospels,  a  selection  of  &cts, 
not  regularly  disposed  in  chrondogical  order,  was 
designed  to  serve  for  the  evidence  or  illustration 
of  certain  important  reUgious  truths. 

7-  The  two  great  points  to  which  this  selection 
of  hcts  aeems  subservient  are,  that  the  Christian 
religion  is  of  divine  origin,  and  that  it  was  in- 
tended for  the  benefit,  not  of  the  Jewish  nation 
alone,  but  of  every  nation  on  earth.  As  pecu- 
liarly striking  examples  of  this,  reference  may  be 
made  to  the  passages  where  are  severally  related 
the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  apostles  at 
the  day  of  Pentecost,  the  vision  of  Peter^and  the 
conversion  of  Paul  (chap.  ii.  1—36,  x.  9 — 44,  ix. 
1-^20),  in  which,  while  the  miracles  are  fitted  to 
prove  the  truths  of  the  religion,  in  the  cause  of  which 
they  took  place,  the  end  or  purpose  of  the  miracles 
proclaims  or  prepares  for  its  general  propagation. 
On  this  supposition,  there  is  a  sufi&cient  reason 
why  the  names  of  some  of  the  apostles  never 
occur  throughout  the  book,  and  why  so  little  ifi 
said  of  Peter  and  John ;  as  it  did  not  matter  thai 
the  labours  of  tlds  or  of  that  apostle  shonld  be  pre- 

^ ,    , , 
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Krred,  or  that  eren  a  distinct  history  of  the  first 
propagatioii  of  Christiamty  should  he  composed. 
On  anj  other  supposition  it  would  he  difficult  to 
explain  whj  the  work  has  not  materials  firom 
whidi  we  might  hare  learnt  what  hefell  all  the 
apostles  in  the  execution  of  the  trust  committed 
to  tLem,  and  hare  traced  more  minutely  the  pro- 
gressire  difiusion  of  the  gospel;  hoth  of  which 
objects  are  deeply  interesting  to  Christians,  and 
one  of  which  we  are  hy  the  title,  early  hut  per- 
haps injadiciously  prefixed  to  the  hook,  almost 
led  to  expect* 

8.  In  addition  if>  the  external  eyidences  of  the 
aathenticity  of  this  hook,  derived  from  the  early 
and  unbroken  tradition  of  the  Christian  church, 
the  most  induhitahle  evidences  of  its  truth  may 
be  deduced  fi:om  its  style  and  composition.  The 
language  and  manner  of  every  speaker  whose  ad- 
dresses it  puipcvts  to  give,  are  strikingly  charao- 
teristic;  and  the  same  speaker  is  found  to  adapt 
liis  manner  to  the  character  of  the  audience  he 
iiappens  fo  address.  The  speeches  of  Stephen, 
Peter,  Cornelius,  James,  Tertullus,  and  Paul,  are 
aO  di^rent,  and  such  as  might  naturally  he  ex- 
pected from  the  characters  in  question,  and  the 
cirnnnstances  hy  which  they  were  surrounded  at 
the  time.t  The  historical  details,  also,  and  espe- 
daUjthe  incidental  circumstances  mentioned  hy 
Lake,  so  exactly  correspond,  and  that  evidently 
without  any  design  on  the  part  of  the  writer,  with 
the  accounts  furnished  in  Paul's  episties,  and  in 
ancient  historians,  as  to  afford  the  most  incontro- 
^ble  evidences  of  its  truth,  and  the  strongest 
demonsbfatioi;  of  the  Christian  religion.} 

9.  Although  Luke  has  not  annexed  any  dates  to 
the  transactions  which  he  records,  nor  followed 
BBinterruptedly  the  thread  of  the  histoiy,  we  may 
perceive  more  regularity  and  continuity  in  this 
worfc  than  in  any  of  the  gospels.  Indeed,  in  hoth 
his  works,  Luke  has  shown  most  apparentiy  the 
daagn  of  defining  within  what  period  of  the  his- 
toiy of  the  world  the  gospel  history  is  to  he  placed; 
^.  hy  comparing  some  of  his  facts  with  the  co- 
^dent  £iciB  in  Boman  history,  he  has  enahled  us 
*tth  great  accuracy  to  ascertain  when  the  history 
^  the  New  Testament  hegins  and  terminates. 
From  these  data  Micha^lis  has  attempted  to  settie 
the  chronology  of  this  hook,  dividing  the  history 
«to  ^re  epochs.||  It  will  he  evident,  however, 
^  an  inspection  of  his  scheme,  and  a  careful 
perusal  of  the  hook  itself,  that  the  time  occupied 


*  Cook's  Inqoiry,  p.  219.,  Set:  alio  Benson't  Hitt  of  the 
Lt  pliBliBg  of  Cbratianity,  vol.  i.,  p.  22,  &c. 

t  See  Michaelis,  vol.  iii.,  pt.  1,  p.  333,  Sec. 

I  See  P^y*a  Hone  Paulinae,  throaghoat. 

I  latffpdoctiop,  vol.  iii.,  pt.  I,  p.  386,  &c. 


hy  the  narrative  cannot  he  so  divided  into  distinct 
periods,  within  one  or  other  of  which  each  of  the 
facts  may  with  certainty  he  placed. 

10.  The  following  division,  which  has  heen 
adopted  hy  Bishop  Percy,  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
just  and  useful. 

Part  I.  The  account  of  the  first  Pentecost  after 
Christ's  death,  and  of  the  events  preceding  it,  eon- 
tained  in  chap,  i.,  ii. 

IL  The  acts  at  Jerusalem,  and  throughout 
Judea  and  Samaria,  among  the  Christians  of  the 
circumcision,  chap.  iii. — ix.,  xii. 

in.  The  acts  in  Caesarea,  and  the  receiving  of 
the  entiles,  chap,  x.,  xi. 

lY.  The  first  circuit  of  Bamahas  and  Pbul 
among  the  Gentiles,  chap,  xiii.,  xiv. 

y.  The  embassy  from  Antioch  and  the  first 
council  at  Jerusalem,  wherein  the  Jews  and  G^- 
tiles  were  admitted  to  an  equality,  chap.  xv. 

VI.  The  second  circuit  of  Paul,  chap.  xvi. — ^xix. 

YII.  Paul's  first  journey  to  Rome,  chap.  xix. 
21 — ^xxviii.§ 

11.  In  the  hook  of  the  Acts  we  see  how  the 
church  of  Christ  was  formed  and  settied.  The 
aposties  simply  proclaim  the  truth  of  Cbd  relative 
to  the  passion,  death,  resurrection,  and  ascension  of 
Christ,  and  God  accompanies  their  testimony  with 
the  demonstration  of  his  Spirit'^  What  was  the 
consequence  ?  Thousands  acknowledge  the  truth, 
embrace  Christianity,  and  openly  profess  it  at  the 
imminent  risk  of  their  lives.  The  change  is  not 
a  change  of  merely  one  religious  sentiment  or 
mode  of  worship  for  another;  hut  a  change  of 
tempers,  passions,  prospects,  and  moral  conduct. 
All  before  was  earthly,  or  animal,  or  devilish,  or 
all  these  together ;  but  now  all  is  holy,  spiritual, 
and  divine ;  tiie  heavenly  influence  becomes  ex- 
tended, and  nations  are  bom  unto  God.  And 
how  was  all  this  brought  about  ?  Not  by  might 
nor  power,  nor  by  the  sword,  nor  by  secular  au- 
thority, nor  through  worldly  motives  and  pros- 
pects ;  not  by  pious  frauds  and  cunning  crailtiness ; 
not  by  the  force  of  persuasive  eloquence;  in  a 
word,  by  nothing  but  the  sole  influence  of  truth 
itself,  attested  tb  the  heart  by  the  power  of  the 
Holy  SpiritlF 

12.  The  style  of  Luke,  in  this  book,  is  pro- 
nounced by  Michaelis  to  be  much  purer  than  that 
of  most  other  books  of  the  New  Testament,  espe- 
cially in  the  speeches  delivered  by  Paul  at  Athens, 
and  before  the  Roman  governors,  which  contain  pas- 
sages superior  to  any  thing  even  ii^  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  though  the  language  of  this  epistle 
is  preferable  in  other  respects  to  that  of  any  otker 


^  Ktj  to  the  New  yeatameiit,  p.  fiSw 
f  Dr.  A.  Cbiie  Pireiacr  to  the  Acb  of  thv  ApoatleSi^ 
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book  in  the  New  Testament.  But  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  are  by  no  means  free  from  Hebra- 
isms ;  and  even  in  the  purest  parts,  which  are  the 
speeches  of  Paul,  we  still  find  the  language  of  a 
natire  Jew.**    There  is  here  the  same  complete 

*  Micbaelis'  Introdoctiou,  vol.  iii.,  pt  1,  p.  332. 


absence  of  labour  and  pomp,  of  ereiy  art  to  magnify 
and  exalt,  as  characterizes  the  gospeb ;  there  is  a 
sim^dicitj  of  design  and  diction  which  forcibly  be- 
speaks the  sincerity  and  fidelity  of  the  writer,  and 
makes  the  most  powerful  impression  on  the  mind 
and  heart. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


OF  THE  EPISTLES  OF   PAUL. 


SECTION  L 

THE  CONTERaiON  AND  CHARACTER  OF  PAUL. 

I.  Whoeter  wUl  be  at  the  trouble  of  collecting* 
together  the  scattered  materials  of  the  life  and 
character  of  Paul,  now  dispersed  up  and  down  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  in  his  own  divinely 
inspired  epistles,  and  then  of  steadily  following 
out  the  thread  of  his  history  and  labours,  will  rise 
from  the  task  with  a  conviction  that  he  was  the 
most  able,  as  he  was  also  the  most  extraordinary, 
minister  of  the  New  Testament,  raised  up  by  the 
great  Head  of  the  Church.  A  most  determined 
and  implacable  enemy  to  the  cross  of  Christ,  the 
ebullitions  of  whose  wrath  swept  away  in  one 
common  destruction  ''men  and  women" — a  bigoted 
and  unrelenting  persecutor,  ''breathing  out  threat- 
enings  and  slaughter  against  the  disciples  of  the 
Lord,  and  making  havoc  of  the  church,"  he  was 
brought  over  from  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  and 
became,  not  only  an  able  preacher  of  the  faith  he 
had  once  destroyed,  but  its  most  steady  and  suc- 
cessful defender.  The  conversion  of  Paul  to  the 
faith  of  Christ  was  not  the  occasion  of  destroying 
any  of  those  striking  features  in  his  character 
which  distinguished  him  while  engaged  in  the 
work  of  destruction.  It  only  brought  them  under 
the  influence  of  principles  which  rendered  them 
instruments  of  the  most  extensive  and  lasting 
good.  Possessing  a  determination  of  purpose 
which  no  obstacles  could  thwart — a  burning 
charity  which  no  opposition  could  quench — and 
an  ardent  zeal  which  no  suffering  could  subdue, 
he  united  these  moral  qualities  to  an  intellect  ot 
no  ordinary  kind,  improved  by  accessions  of 
almost  every  species  of  learning  which  was  then 
cultivated,  and  consecrating  the  whole  to  the 
undivided  service  of  his  Lord,  he  became  the 
most  able  expositor  and  the  most  successful  de- 
fender of  the  Christian  faith,  in  that  or  in  any 
other  age  of  the  church. 


2.  To  enter  fuUy  into  the  life  of  the  great  apostle 
of  the  Gentiles,  would  greatly  exceed  our  limitB. 
A  veiy  few  remarks  on  his  character  and  writings 
must  suffice.     The  conversion  of  Paul  has  been 
justly  regarded  as  affording  a  most  convincing 
proof  of  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion.    Lotd 
Lyttleton  considered  this  circumstance  of  itself 
a  demonstration  sufficient  to  prove  Christianity  to 
be  a  divine  revelation ;  and,  indeed,  when  we  con- 
sider the  character  of  Saul,  the  manner  in  which  he 
was  brought  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth,  the 
impression  made  on  his  own  mind  and  heart  by 
the  vision  he  had  on  his  way  to  Damascus,  and 
the  effect  produced  on  all  his  subsequent  life,  we 
cannot  reasonably  resist  this  conclusion.     Saul  of 
Tarsus  was  not  a  man  of  a  light,  fickle,  and  un- 
cultivated mind.  His  natural  powers  were  vast ;  his 
character  was  most  decided ;  and  his  education,  as 
we  learn  from  his  historian  and  from  his  writings, 
was  at  once  both  liberal  and  profound.     He  was 
bom  and  brought  up  in  a  city  enjoying  every  pri- 
vilege of  which  Rome  itself   could   boast,  and 
which  was  a  successful  rival  both  of  Rome  and 
Athens  in  arts  and  science.     Though  a  Jew,  it  is 
evident  that  his  education  was  not  confined  to 
matters    that    concerned    his    own    people    and 
country  alone.      He   had  read  the   best  Greek 
writers,   as  his  style,   allusions,  and   quotations, 
sufficiently  prove ;  and  in  matters  which  concem 
his  own  religion,  he  was  instructed  by  Gamaliel, 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  doctors  the  synagogue 
had  ever  produced.     He  was  evidently  master  of 
the  three  great  languages   which   were   spoken 
among  the  only  people  who  deserved  the  name 
of  natiotis^  the  Hebrew^  and  its  prevailing  dialect, 
the  CkaldcBO-Syriac^  the  Greeks  and  the  Latin  ; — 
languages,  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  cultiva- 
tion through  which  the  earth  has  passed,  maintain 
their  rank  over  all  the  languages  of  the  universe. 
Was  it  likely  that  such  a  man^  possessing  such  a 
mind^  cultivated  to  such  an  ejstent^  could  have  been 
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m^mtdmpon  or  deoiived?    The  drcmnBtances  of 
]m  eoDTenkm  forbid  the  suppositioii ;   they  do 
more,  tbey  render  it  impaaible.    One  congideia- 
tkm  alone  will  prore  that  imposture  was  impos- 
sibie:  Saul  had  no  communication  with  Chris- 
tians; the  men  that  accompanied  him  to  Damascus 
were  of  his  own   mind,    yirulent,    determined 
enemies  to  the  reiy  name  of  Christ ;  and  his  con- 
Teraion  took  place  in  the  open  dat/,  on  the  open 
road,  in  company  only  with   such  men  as  the 
peraecuting  high-priest  and  Sanhedrin   thought 
proper  to  be  employed  in  the  extermination  of 
Chiistiamty.    In  such  circumstances,  and  in  such 
company,  no  cheat  could  be  practised.     But  was 
not  A^  the  deceiver?     The  supposition  is  absurd 
and  monstrous,  for  this  simple,  reason,  that  there 
1*88  no  mothe  that  could  prompt  him  to  feign 
what  he  was  not,  and  no  end  that  could  be 
answered  by  assuming  the  profession  of  Christi- 
anity.   Christianity  had  in  it  such  principles  as 
most  excite  the  hatred  of  Greece,  Rome,  and 
Jodea.     It  exposed  the  folly  and  absurdity  of 
Gncian  and  Roman  superstition  and  idolatry,  and 
asserted  itself  to  be  the  completion,  end,  and  per- 
fvtim  of  the  whole  Mosaic  code.     It  was  there- 
fore hated  by  all  those  nations,  and  its  followers 
<ie<pued,  detested,  and   persecuted.      From  the 
profession  of  such  a  religion,  so  circumstanced, 
<mild  any  man,   who  possessed  eyeu  the  most 
modtfrate  share  of  common  sense,  expect  secular 
emoioment  or  advantage?     No!     Had  not  this 
aposde  of  the  Gentiles,  therefore,  the  fullest  con- 
nction  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  the  fullest 
ftDof  of  its  heavenly  influence  on  his  own  soul, 
and  the  brightest  prospect  of   the  reality  and 
Uesfledness  of  the  heavenly  world,  he  could  not 
hare  taken  one  step  in  the  path  which  the  doc- 
tnne  of  Christ  pointed  out.     Add  to  this,  that  he 
iJTed  long  after  his  conversion,  saw  Christianity 
and  its  influence  in  every  point  of  view,  and  tried 
it  in  all  circumstances.     What  was  the  result? 
The  deepest  conviction  of  its  truth,  so  that  he 
<^(nmted  all  things  dross  and  dung  in  comparison 
of  the  excellency  of  its  knowledge.     Had  he  con- 
^ned  a  Jew,  he  would  have  infallibly  risen  to 
^  first  dignities  and  honours  of  his  nation ;  but 
he  willingly  forfeited  all  his  secular  privileges,  and 
'vell-grounded  expectations  of  secular  honour  and 
^olttment,  and  espoused  a  cause,  from  which  he 
•^•ald  not  only  have  no  expectation  of  worldly 
-ivantage,  but  which  most  evidently  and  neces- 
^j  exposed  him  to  all  sorts  of  privations,  suf- 
^nga,  hardships,  dangers,  and  even  death  itself 
Thefie  were    not    only  the  unavoidable  conse- 
qncnces  of  the  cause  he  espoused,  but  he  had 
them  fiilly  in  his  apprehension,  and  constantly  in 
his  eye.    He  predicted  them,  and  knew  that  every 


step  he  took  was  a  progressive  advance  in  addi- 
tional swfferingt,  and  that  the  issue  of  his  journey 
must  be  a  violent  death !  The  whole  history  of 
Paul  proves  him  to  have  been  one  of  the  greatest 
of  men ;  and  his  conduct  a^r  he  became  a  Chris- 
tian, had  it  not  sprung  from  a  divine  niotive,  of 
the  truth  of  which  he  had  the  fullest  conviction, 
would  have  shown  him  to  have  been  one  of  the 
weakest  of  men.  The  conclusion,  therefore,  is  self- 
evident,  that  in  Paul's  caU  there  could  be  no  im- 
posture ;  that  in  his  own  mind  there  could  be  no 
deception ;  that  his  conversion  was  from  heaven ; 
and  that  the  religion  he  professed  and  taught  was 
the  infallible  and  eternal  truth  of  Jehovah.  In 
this  full  conviction  he  counted  not  his  life  dear 
unto  him,  but  finished  his  rugged  race  with  joy, 
cheerfully  giving  up  his  life  for  the  testimony  of 
Jesus ;  and  thus  his  luminous  sun  set  in  Hood,  to 
rise  again  in  glory.  The  conversion  of  Paul  is  the 
triumph  of  Christianity ;  his  wriitngs,  the  fullest 
exhibition  and  defence  of  its  doctrines ;  and  his 
life  and  death,  a  glorious  illustration  of  its  prin^- 
ciples.  Armed  with  the  history  of  Paul's  con- 
version and  life,  the  feeblest  believer  needs  not 
fear  the  most  powerful  infidel.  The  ninth  chapter 
of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  will  ever  remain  an 
impregnable  fortress  to  defend  Christianity,  and 
defeat  its  enemies.* 

3.  Dr.  Harwood  thus  characterizes  Paul : — "  All 
the  writings  of  St.  Paul  speak  him  a  man  of  a 
most  exalted  genius,  and  the  strongest  abilities. 
His  composition  is  peculiarly  nervous  and  ani- 
mated, lie  possessed  a  fervid  conception,  a 
glo^ving  but  chastised  fancy,  a  quick  apprehen- 
sion, and  a  most  immensely  ample  and  liberal 
heart.  Inheriting  from  nature  distinguished 
powers,  he  carried  the  culture  and  improvement  of 
them  to  the  most  exalted  height  to  which  human 
learning  could  push  them:  an  excellent  scholar, 
an  acute  reasoner,  a  great  orator,  a  most  instructive 
and  spirited  writer.  Longinus  classes  the  apostle 
among  the  most  celebrated  orators  of  Greece.t 
His  speeches  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostlesi^are 


*  Dr.  A.  Clarke's  Notes  un  Acts  ix. ;  Littleton  on  the  Con- 
version of  St  Paul:  PhnPs  life  in  vol.iv.of  MacknigfafsTVuisfai- 
tion  of  the  Epistles ;  and  Mrs.  Mere's  Essay.  Mr.  Home,  also, 
has  compiled  a  good  account  of  the  apostle's  Kfe  and  labours. 
Introduction,  vol.  iv.,  p.  306,  &c  > 

f  Longinos,  p.  260,  Pearce,  8vo. 

i  Michaelis  remarks,  that  it  is  evident,  finam  the  spMches  of 
Ptol,  preserved  in  the  Acts,  that  he  must  have  had  a  porer 
language  at  his  command  than  he  generally  adopted  in  his 
writingB.  And  tlie  reason  for  which  the  apostle,  as  he  am- 
ceives;  did  not  compose  in  better  Crreek,  was  to  avoid  giving 
otfence  to  the  Jews,  by  deviating  from  a  hmgoage  that  was 
already  consecrated  to  the  pnrpoaefl  of  religioB. — Introduction, 
vol.  i.,  p.  155. 
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worthy  the  Roman  senate.  They  hreadie  a  most 
generous  fire  and  fervour,  are  animated  with  a 
divine  spirit  of  Uherty  and  truth,  abound  with 
instances  of  as  fine  address  as  any  of  the  most 
celebrated  orations  of  Demosthenes  or  Cicero  can 
boast ;  and  his  answers,  when  at  the  bar,  to  the 
questions  proposed  to  him  by  the  court,  have  a 
politeness  and  a  greatness,  which  nothing  in  an- 
tiquity hardly  ever  equalled.  His  writings  show 
Lim  eminently  acquainted  with  Greek  learning 
and  Hebrew  literature.  He  greatly  excelled  in 
the  profound  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Old 
Testament,  which  he  is  perpetually  citing  and  ex- 
plaining with  great  skill  and  ju^^ent,  and  per- 
tinently accommodating  to  the  subject  he  is 
discussing.  Bom  at  Tarsus,  the  most  illustrious 
seat  of  i^e  Muse9  in  those  days,  initiated  in  that 
city  into  the  leaniing  and  philosophy  of  the 
Cheeks,  conversing  in  early  life*  with  their  most 
elegant  and  celebrated  writers,  whom  we  find 
him  quoting,  and  afterwards  finishing  his  course 
of  education  at  the  feet  of  Cramaliel,  the  learned 
Jewish  rabbi,  he  came  forth  into  public  and  active 
life,  with  a  mind  stored  with  the  most  ample  and 
various  treasures  of  science  and  knowledge  that 
can  adorn  and  dignify  the  human  soul.  A  negli- 
gent greatness,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  appears  in 
his  writings.  Full  of  the  dignity  of  his  subject, 
a  torrent  of  sacred  eloquence  bursts  forth,  and 
bears  down  every  thing  before  it  with  irresistible 
rapidity.  He  stays  not  to  arrange  and  haimonize 
his  words  and  his  periods,  but  rushes  on  as  his 
vast  ideas  transport  him,  borne  away  with  the 
sublimity  of  his  theme,  and,  like  Pindar,  when 
seized  with  poetic  inspiration,  with  strong  pinions 
soars  above  the  clouds,,  and  far,  &r  below,  at  an 
immense  distance,  leaves  all  mortal  things.  Hence 
his  frequent  and  prolix  digressions,  though  at  the 
same  time  his  comprehensive  mind  never  loses 
sight  of  his  subject,  but  he  returns  from  these 
excursions,  resumes  and  pursues  it  with  an  ardour 
and  strength  of  reasoning  that  astonishes  and  con- 
vinces. He  introduces  any  subject  which  he  is 
afraid  wiU  prejudice  and  disgust  his  countrymen, 
the  Jews,  with  a  hunulity  and  modesty  that 
secures  your  attention,  and  with  an  insinuating 
form  of  address  to  which  you  can  ^eny  nothing. 
Upon  occasion,  also,  we  find  him  employing  the 
most  keen  and  cutting  railleiy  in  satirizing  the 
faults  and  foibles  of  those  to  whom  he  wrotc^t 


*  Tbia  is  diapated  by  Or.  Macknight,  Tnad,  of  the  Bpiit, 
vol  iv.,  p.  432. 

f  Ilarwood's  IntrodoctioD,  vol  i.,  p.  196,  &c.     See  also 
Maduiigfat'B  TranaUtioa  of  the  Epistlea,  Prel.  Eaaay,  III. 


SECTION  n. 

PRBLnf  IKART  REMARKS  ON  THE  EPISTLBS  OP  PAUL. 

1.  The  epistles  of  Paul  form  no  inconsiderable 
part  of  the  New  Testament,  either  in  bulk  or  in 
importance.    The  number  of  his  apostolic  letters 
amounts  to  fourteen,  and  in  these  eveiy  doctrine 
of  the  Christian  system  is  discussed,  amplified, 
illustrated,  and  defended,  with  the  utmost  success. 
The  importance  of  these  writings  will  be  imme- 
diately manifest  when  it  is  considered  that  they 
are  commentaries  on  the  gospels.    The  apostle  has 
not,  as  a  recent  writer  has  disingenuously  insi- 
nuated, introduced  and  taught  doctrines  not  pre- 
viously revealed  by  our  Saviour,  and  preserved  in 
the  gospels ;     but,    watching    over    the   infant 
churches  which  had  been  established,  and  ob- 
serving the  rise  and  spread  of  error  and  abuse, 
he  was  induced,  under  the  influence  of  divine 
inspiration,  to  exhibit  in  a  variety  of  lights,  and 
to  illustrate  by  a  number  of  methods,  the  several 
parts  of  that  important  system  of  doctrines  which 
had  already  been  laid  down  by  his  Lord  and 
Master,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  in  the  purity 
of  the  faith  those  who  had  made  a  profession  of 
it,  and  of  checking  and  putting  down  those  mis> 
taken  or  malignant  men  who  exerted  themselves 
in  sullying  the  piuity  of  the  Christian  scheme. 
"  The  post,  then,  which  the  epistles  occupy  in  the 
sacred  depository  of  revelation,  is  not  that  of  com- 
munications of  new  doctrine.     They  fill  their 
station  as  additional  records,  as  inspired  ooirobo- 
rations,  as  argumentative  concentrations,  as  in- 
structive expositions,  of  truths  already  revealed, 
of  commandments  already  promulgated.     In  some 
few  instances  a  new  ciicumst»nce,  collateral  to  an 
established  doctrine,  is  added ;  as  when  Paul,  in 
applying  to  the  consolation  of  the  Thessalonians 
the  future  resurrection  of  their  departed  friends, 
subjoins  the  intelligence  that  the  dead  in  Christ 
shall  rise  first,  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air,  before 
the  generation  alive  at  the  coming  of  our  Saviour 
shall  exchange  mortal  life  for  immortality.     In 
the  explication  of  moral  precepts,  the  episties  fre- 
quently enter  into  large  and  highly   beneficial 
details.    And  as  one  of  their  principal  objects  at 
the  time  of  their  publication  was  to  aettle  contro- 
versial dissensions,  to  refute  heresies,  and  to  ex- 
pose perversions  of  scriptural  trutii,  they  in  con- 
sequence abound  in  discussions  illustiating  the 
nature   and  the   scope  of  .sound  doctrine;   and 
guarding  it  against  the  fiilse  and  mischievous  in- 
teipretations  of  the  ignorant,  of  the  subtle,  and  of 
the  imholy."  J 

t  Townaend'a  Arraog.  New  Test  vol.  ii.  p.  214. 
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2.  Hence  the  epistkt  of  Panl  will  generally  be 
fbnod  to  be  controvenial ;  first  discussing  and 
wttlisg  the  questions  of  difference  between  the 
membeiB  of  the  churches  to  whom  he  wrote,  or 
lefuting  the  ezioneous  sentiments  which  thej  had 
imbibed ;  and  then  applying  the  truths  which  had 
psMed  under  review  to  the  purposes  of  personal 
edification  and  holiness.  There  is  not  one  of  his 
inspired  letters  of  a  merely  speculative  character. 
The  doctrines  which  are  discussed,  however  sub- 
lime and  important,  are  never  left  without  being 
exhibited  in  their  practical  influence  on  the  heart 
aod  conduct  of  the  Christian  believer. 

3^  The  purpose  of  the  epistles,  then,  is  to  be  learnt 
bj  reading  them  with  care ;  for  an  epistle  may  be 
made  the  vehicle  of  every  species  of  information, 
and  in  all  various  ways.  Every  thing,  whether 
of  doctrine  or  precept,  contained  in  them,  has, 
more  or  less,  the  complexion  of  familiar  letters, 
ftnd  is  therefore  more  easy  or  difficult  to  be  un- 
dentood,  according  to  the  knowledge  which  may 
itill  be  acquired  of  those  contingencies,  by  which 
the  train  of  thought  in  the  mind  of  the  writer 
mast  have  been  so  much  regulated.  Sometimes 
from  the  contingencies  being  preserved  by  colla- 
ten]  te8tim<Miy,  or  incorporated  with  the  allusions, 
ve  can  read  the  episdes  with  all,  or  more  than  all, 
the  advantages  of  those  to  whom  they  were  ad- 
dnssed.  Sometimes  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  train 
of  thought  has  allusions  to  such  contingencies  as 
arc  now  irrecoverably  lost  But  sometimes  it  is 
impossible  to  determine  whether  the  train  of 
thought  has,  <»*  has  not,  any  such  allusions.  This 
B  particttlaily  observable  in  the  moral  precepts 
with  which  the  apostle  Paul  generally  concludes 
^  epistles.  Here  it  is  perhaps  impossible  to 
<^«tennine  in  how  far  the  train  of  thought  pro- 
ceeds upon  ditmmstanoes,  in  the  situation  and 
clttacter  of  those  to  whom  he  writes,  or  according 
to  fQch  connexions  as  might  have  been  furnished 
to  his  subject  from  the  great  principles  of  moral 
nd  reiigtous  truth.  Yet  even  should  the  attempt 
to  explain  the  passages  upon  the  suppositicm  of 
svch  abstsact  connexions  be  conducted  where  it 
bsi  not  tofficieat  ground,  no  harm  to  the  cause  of 
rtbgion  can  ensue,  provided  the  connexions,  as 
still  might  happen,  be  condstent  with  the  prind^ 
^  whence  they  are  derived.  * 

4.  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  epistles  of 
I^ul  are  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament to  be  understood.  This  results  in  a  great 
Bnasue,  as  we  hare  just  shown,  ftom  the  character 
^^  the  writings  themselves.    But  there  are  diffi- 


*  See  OkA's  locpiiyy  mto  die  Booka  of  (he  New  IVstament, 


culties  in  the  interpretation  of  these  writings,* 
resulting  almost  entirely  from  the  peculiar  manner 
and  style  in  which  the  apostle  has  composed  them. 
His  numerous  parentheses  and  frequent  change 
of  person,  without  affiarding  the  least  intimation 
of  the  circumstancCi  render  a  diligent  and  close 
attention  requisite  on  our  part,  lest  we  mistake 
his  meaning  and  object.  But,  as  Macknight 
justly  observes,  the  apostle  always  treats  of  some 
important  article  of  fi&ith,  which,  though  not  for- 
mally proposed,  is  constantly  in  his  view,  and  is 
handled  according  to  a  preconceived  plan,  in 
which  his  arguments,  illustrations,  and  oonclusions 
are  all  properly  arranged.  This  the  intelligent 
reader  will  easily  perceive,  if,  in  studying  any  paiw 
ticular  epistle,  he  keep  the  subject  of  it  in  his  eye 
throughout  For  thus  he  will  be  sensible  that 
the  things  written  are  all  connected  with  the 
subject  in  hand,  either  as  proofs  of  what  imme- 
diately goes  before,  or  as  illustrations  of  some 
proposition  more  remote;  or  as  inferences  from 
premises,  sometimes  expressed,  and  sometimes 
implied;  or  as  answers  to  objections  which,  in 
certain  oases,  are  not  stated,  perhaps  because  the 
persons  addressed  had  often  heard  them  proposed. 
Nay,  he  will  find  that, 'on  some  occasions,  the 
apostie  adapts  his  reasoning  to  the  thoughts  which 
he  knew  would,  at  that  instant,  arise  in  the  mind 
of  his  readers,  and  to  the  answers  which  he  fore- 
saw they  would  make  to  his  questions,  though 
these  answers  are  not  expressed.  In  short,  on  a 
just  view  of  Paul's  episties,  it  will  be  found  that 
aU  his  arguments  are  in  point ;  that  whatever  in- 
cidental matter  is  introduced,  contributes  to  the 
illustration  of  the  principal  subject ;  that  his  con- 
clusions are  all  well  founded ;  and  that  the  whole 
is  properly  arranged,  t 

5.  We  have  the  most  convincing  evidence  of  the 
genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  episdes  here 
attributed  to  Paul.  The  Acts  of  the  Aposties  and 
these  writings,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  reci- 
procally elucidate  and  confirm  each  other;  the 
Christian  church  from  the  begiiming  has  attributed 
them  to  Paul,  without  dispute,  except  the  Epistie 
to  the  Hebrews ;  and  even  those  heretics,  as  the 
Cerinthians,  Ebionites,  and  Marcionites,  who  have 
rejected  their  divine  authority,  have  never  ven- 
tured to  deny  that  they  were  his  genuine  writings. 
The  Fathers  have  spoken  of  some  other  books 
which  were  attributed  to  the  pen  of  this  apostle ; 
as  the  "  Acts  of  St.  Paul,*  the  "  Travels  of  St. 
Paul  and  Thecla,"  an  "Epistie  to  the  Laodiceans," 
and  a  third  epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  These, 
however,  hava  always  been  deemed  spurious  by 


t  Mackntghfs  Tronslatioii  of  the  Epistles,  vol.  i.  p.  06. 
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the  chuich  generally,  and  destitnte  of  aU  marks  of 
yeracitj.  Eusebius  does  not  notice  them,  while  he 
affinns  of  those  whioh  we  now  possess  (excepting 
that  to  the  Hebrews),  that  they  were  omiversally 
acknowledged  to  be  the  work  of  St  Paul.* 

6.  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  remark,  that  these 
epistles  are  not  placed  in  our  Bibles  in  chrono- 
logical order,  but  according  to  the  supposed  rank 
and  importance  of  the  communities  or  churches  to 
whom  they  were  addressed.  Hence  those  which 
were  sent  to  coUectiye  bodies  of  Christians  are 
placed  before  those  which  were  sent  to  private 
indiyiduals.  But  we  have  already  assigned  the 
dates  and  places  at  which  they  were  seyerally  sup- 
posed to  haye  been  written,  t 

7*  With  regard  to  Paul's  quotations  from  the  Old 
Testament,  it  is  necessary  to  obsenre  that  they  are 
generally  taken  from  the  Septuagint,  which  was 
at  that  time  commonly  used  by  the  Jews.  He 
sometimes  unites  many  passages  together,  without 
distinguishing  what  is  taken  from  one  prophet,  and 
what  from  another.  At  other  times  he  giyes  the 
sense  of  a  passage  without  regarding  l^e  exact 
language  in  which  it  was  originally  written.  J  W% 
must  discriminate,  in  the  passages  which  he  quotes 
from  the  Old  Testament,  between  those  that  are 
only  allusions  and  applications,  and  those  men- 
tioned as  oracles,  and  which  serve  as  proofs. 
Thus,  when  the  apostle  applies  to  justification  by 
faith,  what  Moses  has  said  respecting  the  law, 
"Say  not  in  yohr  hearts,  who  shall  ascend  to 
heaven,"  &c.,  it  cannot  be  imagined  that  this  is  a 
prophecy,  of  which  he  discovers  the  profound  and 
concealed  sense.  It  is  a  mere  application  of  what 
has  been  said  of  the  law  to  ike  gospel ;  but  a 
very  beautiful  and  just  application.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  a  citation  from  the  nineteenth 
psalm :  "  Their  words  have  gone  out  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth ;"  which  was  said  of  the  stars,  and  is 
here  applied  to  the  ministers  of  the  gospel.  || 

8.  In  noticing  the  epistles  separately,  we  shall 
take  them  in  chronological  order. 

SECTION  III. 

EPISTLE   TO   THE  GALATIAMB. 

1.  This  epistle  is  not  addressed  to  a  single  church, 
as  most  of  the  epistles  of  Paul  are,  but  to  the 


*  Ifitt.  Ecdes.  lib.  iii.  c.  26. 
f  See  page  46,  a»/«. 
i  On  this  sotgect  the  reader  may  conmilt  Michaeiis'  Intro- 
doctioo,  vol.  i.,  chap.  y. ;  Hone's  Introdoctioii,  vol  ii.,  pt.  1, 
ch^.  iz.,  witib  the  aathors  there  referred  to ;  Cook's  Inquiry 
into  the  Books  of  the  New  Testament,  chap,  v.,  sect  12;  and 
Critica  Biblica,  vol.  ii.,  p.  166,  &o. 

I  See  Townsend's  Arrangement  of  the  New  Testament,  vol. 
ii.  p.  230,  and  Harwood's  Introdootion,  vol.  i.,  p.  279,  &c. 


Christians  of  a  whole  country  in  Asia  Elinor. 
Its  date  is  doubts ;  some  place  it  as  early  as  the 
year  48,  and  others  as  low  as  the  year  58.  The 
internal  evidence  afforded  by  the  epistle  itself,  as 
well  as  the  general  yoice  of  antiquity,  dedde,  we  * 
timik,  in  farour  of  the  early  date ;  or,  at  least,  for 
a  date  not  later  than  the  year  50  or  51 ;  that 
is,  rery  shortly  after  the  council  of  Jenisaleio, 
Acts  XT.  § 

2.  To  understand  the  design  of  this  epistle,  we 
must  notice  the^state  of  the  church  to  which  it 
was  addressed. 

3.  It  appears,  then,  from  the  work  itself,  that  not 
long  after  the  Galatians  had  embraced  the  gospel, 
to  which  they  had  been  conrerted  by  the  personal 
preaching  of  Paul,  certain  Jewish  Christians, 
zealous  of  the  law  of  Moses,  appeared  among 
them,  and  taught  that  unless  they  were  drcum- 
cised  and  kept  the  law,  they  could  not  be  saved 
(chap.  v.  2) ;  and  so  successful  were  they  in  pro- 
pagating this  error,  that  some  of  the  Galatians 
actually  submitted  to  be  circumcised.  The  prin- 
cipal arguments  used  hj  the  seducers  of  the  Crala- 
tians  Were  the  following. 

(1)  That  the  apostles  at  Jerusalem,  especially 
Peter,  and  the  whole  church  at  Jerusalem,  con- 
sidered circumcision  as  necessary ;  and  that  Paul 
was  only  a  deputy  from  that  church,  his  teaching 
and  precepts  being  authoritative  only  so  &r  as  thej 
agreed  with  its  doctrine.     That  the  former  part 
of  this  assertion  is  false,  appears  both  firom  Acts 
XV.  24,  and  from  the  first  two  chapters  of  the 
epistle ;  and  that  the  latter  part  is  equally  £ilse, 
appears  also  from  the  epistie,  where  Paul  shows 
at  large  that  he  was  neither  a  missionary  ^m  the 
church  at  Jerusalem,  nor  a  disciple  of  the  aposties, 
but  an  immediate  apostie  of  Christ  himself ;  that 
the   gospel  which  he  preached  wsb  deliTered  to 
him  by  a  divine  revelation,  and  that  its  truth, 
therefore,  by  no  means  depended  on  its  agreement 
with  what  the  other  aposties  taught.      It  was 
absolutely  necessary  that  Paul  should  be  explicit 
on  this  subject,  because  Galatia  being  at  some 
distance  from  Palestine,  the  inhabitants  of  that 
country  could  be  more  easily  deceiyed  in  respect 
to  the  doctrines  which  were  taught  by  the  apostles 
and  elders  at  Jerusalem. 

(2)  But  these  fidse  teachers  farther  asserted 
'^that  Paul  had  altered  his  opinion,  and  now 
preached  the  Levitical  law,"  chap.  i.  8 — 10,  y.  11. 
Perhaps  they  pleaded  in  support  of  this  aigument, 
that  he  had  ordered  Timothy  to  be  circumcised 


§  See  Michselis*  Introd.  vol.  i.,  p.  8,  &c. ;  Macknighf  •  Pre- 
&ce  to  thifl  Epistle ;  and  TownKod't  ArrmngeincBt  of  New 
Test  vol  ii.,  p.  221. 
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shortly  before  his  first  visit  to  the  Galatians,  Acts 

xri.  3,  comp.  with  €bl.  ii.  3.  To  these  aver- 
ments thej  added,  ''  that  all  the  promises  of  God 
were  made  to  the  posterity  of  Ahraham;  and 
that  whoever  would  partake  of  Ahraham's  blessing, 
mvat,  like  Abraham,  be  circumcised."  This 
objection  Paul  answers,  chap.  iii.  7 — ^i^*  IB. 

(3)  Las%,  they  uiged,  ''  that  Isaiali  had  fore- 
told an  approaching  conversion  of  the  Gentiles, 
aod  had  promised  diildren  to  Sion,  or  Jerusalem, 
&om  among  the  heathen ;  and  that,  if  the  Grentiles 
desiied  to  he  children  of  Jerusalem,  they  ought  to 
conform  to  the  worship  and  ceremonies  of  that 
church."  In  answer  to  this  argument,  Paid  shows 
(It.  19 — 31)  that  these  children  were  promised, 
not  to  the  Jevdsh,  but  to  the  ancient  Jerusalem, 
where  the  true  God  was  worshipped  in  the  time  of 
Melchisedek,  without  either  temple  or  Levitical 
law.* 

4  This  epistle,  therefore,  is  divisible  into  three 
parts. 

P^  L — A  vindication  of  Paid  and  hig  doctrine^ 
showing  that  he  derived  his  authority  from  Christ 
himself  and  was  in  no  way  inferior  to  the  other 
aposdes  (ch.  i.)  ;  that  he  preached  the  same  gospel 
as  the  other  apostles  (ch.  ii.  1 — 10) ;  that  his 
practice  was  consistent  with  his  doctrine  (ver. 
11-21). 

Part  IT. — A  $erie$  of  proof 9  drawn  from  the  Old 
Ttttament,  that  the  lavo  had  hem  aMithed  by  Christ, 
Justification  is  only  to  be  obtained  by  faith  (ch. 
m,  1 — 5) ;  the  nature  of  the  covenant  made  with 
Abraham  proTes  this  (ver.  6—18)  ;  the  design  of 
the  Mosaic  law  was  not  to  disannul  the  promise, 
but  to  prepare  men  for  its  reception  (ver.  1ft — iv. 
8) ;  the  Galatians  reproved  for  their  defection  from 
the  gospel  (rer.  9 — v.  12). 

Part  III. — PracHcal  inferences  deduced  from  the 
f^fnrfwng  discussion.  Cautions  against  abusing  the 
doctrines  of  grace  (ver.  13 — 15);  the  works  of 
the  flesh  and  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  contrasted 
(rer.  16 — ^24) ;  directions  for  the  regulation  of  the 
(lalatians'  conduct  towards  each  other  (ver.  25 — 
vi.  10) ;  the  conclusion  of  the  epistle,  with  Paul's 
Bsoal  benediction  (ver.  11 — 18). 

SECriON  IV. 

TEE  FIRST  EPISTLE  TO  THE  THE86AL0NIAMB. 

1.  Thebsalonica  was  a  large  sea-port  town,  situ- 


*MiduM»]M'I]ifiDdiictvol.iv.  p.  19,  be.  For  the  porpoie 
d  oUnaiag  a  cku*  view  of  the  scope  and  several  parts  of  the. 
cpirtki.  Hm  leader  will  do  well  to  coosalt  Mackmgbf  a  "  View 
*4  VkuSniaoa/*  &o.,  prefixed  to  each  chapter,  in  his  Tranala- 
tiiB  oflhe  Epl«iles;  or  Doddridge's  Introdactian  to  the 
■^  ^  FiHoOy  Expositor. 


ated  on  the  Thennaic  Gulf,  and  was  the  metro- 
polis of  all  the  countries  comprehended  in  the 
province  of  Macedonia.  It  was  distinguished  for 
the  number,  the  wealth,  and  the  learning  of  its  in- 
habitants. Paul  visited  this  citj  immediately  after 
leaving  Philippi,  and  for  three  successive  sabbath 
days  entered  into  the  synagogue,  and  reasoned 
with  the  Jews  out  of  the  Scriptures.  His  labours 
were  not  very  successful  in  the  conversion  of  his 
own  countrymen ;  Hut  of  the  religious  proselytes  a 
great  multitude  believed,  among  whom  were 
many  women  of  great  distinction.  Acts  xvii.  4. 
Among  his  converts,  too,  were  many  idolatrous 
Gkntiles;  which  so  excited  the  envy  of  the  Jews, 
that,  "moved  with  indignation,"  they  employed 
"  certain  lewd  fellows  of  the  baser  sort,*  who  set 
the  city  in  an  uproar,  assaulted  the  house  of  Jason, 
where  the  apostle  lodged,  dragged  him  and  certain 
brethren  before  the  rulers,  and  charged  them  with 
sedition  and  treason  against  the  Roman  emperor. 
The  apostle's  life  being  thus  placed  in  danger,  Paul 
and  Silas  were  sent  away  by  night,  who,  going  to 
Berea,  a  neighbouring  city  of  distinction,  there 
preached  the  gospel  with  great  success.  The  per- 
secuting Jews,  however,  following  Paul  to  Berea, 
he  was  obliged  to  fly  to  Athens.  Silas  and  Ti- 
mothy remained  behind  at  Berea,  but  with  di- 
rections to  follow  Paul,  who  waited  for  them  at 
Athens,  as  early  as  possible  (Acts  xvii.  14, 15, 16). 
Their  actual  arrival  there  is  not  mentioned  by 
Luke ;  but  that  they  came  there  appears  from  1 
Thess.  iii.  1,  2.  Timothy,  however,  remained 
but  a  short  time,  being  sent  back  to  Thessalonica 
by  Paul,  who,  before  his  return,  had  left  Athens, 
and  arrived  at  Corinth.  The  apostle  had  not  been 
long  at  Corinth  before  Timo^y  returned  from 
Thessalonica,  and  no  doubt  gave  him  such  an 
account  of  the  state  of  the  church  as  convinced 
him  that  his  presence  was  much  needed  in  that 
city.  The  success  with  which  he  vras  then  preach- 
ing the  gospel  in  Corinth,  however,  rendered  it 
improper  for  him  to  leave  it  at  that  time;  he 
therefore  wrote  this  epistle  to  supply  his  place, 
about  the  end  of  A.  D.  51. 

2.  With  regard  to  the  state  of  the  church  at 
Thessalonica,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  requisite 
to  understand  this  epistle,  we  may  remark — 

(1)  It  consisted  chiefly  of  Grendles,  the  teachers 
mentioned  in  the  fifth  chapter  (ver.  12)  being, 
probably,  converts  from  Judaism ;  or  at  least  such 
Greeks  as  had  before  been  proselytes  to  the  Jewish 
religion, 

(2)  The  church,  being  still  in  its  in&ncy,  and 
oppressed  by  the  powerful  Jews,  required  to  be 
established  in  the  faith.  Paul,  therefore,  in  the 
first  three  chapters  endeavours  to  convince  the 
Thessalonians  of  the  truth  and  divinity  of  his 
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gospel,  both  by  the  miraculoiiB  pfts  of  the  Holy 
Spint  whidi  had  been  imparted,  and  by  his  own 
conduct  when  among  thenu 

(3)  An  error  prevailed  with  respect  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  last  judgment  The  Thessalonians, 
like  most  of  the  primitiye  Christians,  thought  the 
day  of  judgment  would  happen  in  their  time,  and 
that  those  who  lived  to  see  it  take  place  would 
have  great  advantage  over  the  deceased  fiEuthful, 
which  was  probably  to  consist  in  their  entering 
immediately  on  the  millennium.  This  error  is  com- 
bated in  the  fourth  chapter. 

(4)  Some  of  the  church,  who  refused  to  subject 
thenselves  to  their  teachers,  had  at  the  same  time 
given  themselves  up  to  disorder ;  which  they  in- 
dulged under  the  pretence  of  teaching  or  edifying 
others ;  on  this  account  the  apostle  gives  the  ad- 
monitions in  the  fiftii  chapter,  ver.  11— -14.* 

3.  The  epistle  is  divided  into  five  chapters ;  vie., 
the  introduction  (chap.  i.  1) ;  a  thanksgiving  for 
the  grace  received  by  the  Thessalonians  (ver.  2 — 
10)  ;  a  declaration  of  the  sincerity  and  love  of  the 
aposde  and  his  fellow-labouiers  (chap.  ii.  1 — 12) ; 
the  effect  produced  at  Thessalonica  by  their  preach- 
ing (ver.  13-^16),  and  their  desire,  care,  and  joy, 
on  account  of  the  converts  (ver.  17 — ^23,  iii.  1 — 
13)  ;  an  exhortation  to  grow  in  holiness  (chap.  iv. 
1—8) ;  in  brotherly  love  and  industiy  (ver.  9 — 
12) ;  declarations  concerning  those  that  sleep,  and 
those  who  shall  be  alive,  at  the  coming  of  Christ 
(ver.  13—18) ;  concerning  the  times  (chap.  v.  1 — 
11) ;  sundry  exhortations  (ver.  19 — ^26) ;  an  ad- 
juration for  this  epistle  to  be  read  to  aU  the  hreihreny 
and  the  usual  benediction  (ver.  27,  28). 

4.  The  importance  of  the  following  remarks,  firom 
Dr.  Macknighfs  preface  to  this  epistle,  will  justify 
their  insertion  hero. 

(1)  In  the  opinion  of  the  best  critics  and  chrono- 
logers,  this  being  one  of  the  first  inspired  writings 
which  the  i^KMtle  Paul  addressed  to  the  Greeks, 
whose  philosophical  genius  led  thepi  to  examine 
matters  of  science  and  opinion  with  the  greatest 
accuracy,  he  very  properly  chose  for  the  subject  of  it 
the  proofs  by  which  the  gospel  is  shown  to  be  a  re- 
velation from  God.  The  reason  is,  by  furnishing  a 
clear  and  concise  view  of  the  evidences  of  tiie 
gospel,  he  not  only  confirmed  the  Thessalonians 
themselves  in  the  fidth  thereof,  as  a  revelation  firom 
God,  but  enabled  them  to  persuade  others  also  of 
its  divine  original ;  or,  at  least,  he  taught  them 
how  to  confute  their  adversaries,  who,  by  misro- 
pros^itations  and  false  reasonings,  endeavoured  to 
overthrow  the  gospel. 


•  Mtcfatoliir   Introdnct.  vol.  iv.  p.  SS,  &o. ;   Maokniglitte 
Preikce  to  this  Epntie ;  and  Bishop  Percy's  Key,  p.  91 


(2)  The  arguments  proposed  in  this  epistle)  for 
proving  the  divine  original  of  the  Christian  revela- 
tion, aro  the  four  following : — (1)  That  many  and 
great  miracles  were  wrought  by  the  preachers  of 
the  gospel,  professedly  for  the  purpose  of  dem<m- 
strating  that  they  wero  commissioned  by  God  to 
preach  it  to  the  world. — (2)  That  the  apostles  and 
their  assistants,  by  preaching  the  gospel  brought 
upon  themselves,  everywhere,  all  manner  of  present 
evils,  without  obtaining  the  least  woridly  advan- 
tage, either  in  possession  or  in  prospect :  that  in 
preaching  this  new  doctrine,  they  did  not,  in  any 
respect,  accommodate  it  to  the  provailing  inclina- 
tions of  their  hearers,  nor  encourage  them  in  their 
vicious  practices :  that  they  used  none  of  the  base 
arts  peculiar  to  impostors  for  gaining  belief;  but 
that  their  manner  of  preaching  and  acting  was,  in 
all  respects,  suitable  to  the  character  of  mission- 
aries from  Qod ;  so  that,  on  account  of  their  per- 
sonal character,  they  wero  entitied  to  the  highest 
crodit  as  teachers.— ^3)  That  the  first  preadiers  of 
the  gospel  dehvered  to  their  disciples,  from  the 
veiy  beginning,  procepts  of  the  greatest  strictness 
and  holiness ;  so  that  by  the  sanctity  of  its  {ffe- 
cepts,  the  gospel  is  shown  to  be  a  scheme  of 
religion  every  way  worthy  of  the  true  Grod,  and 
highly  beneficial  to  mankind.— (4)  That  Jesus, 
the  author  of  our  roligion,  was  declared  to  be  the 
Son  of  God,  and  the  Judge  of  the  world,  by  his 
resurrection  from  the  dead ;  and  that  by  the  same 
miracle,  his  own  promise,  and  the  predictions  of 
his  aposties  concerning  his  rotum  from  heaven,  to 
roward  the  righteous  and  punish  the  wicked,  es- 
pecially them  who  obey  not  his  gospel,  are  ren- 
dered absolutely  certain. 

(3)  In  setting  forth  the  proofs  of  the  divine  ori- 
ginal of  the  gospel,  the  apostle  with  great  propriety 
sisted,  in  a  particular  manner,  on  the  character, 
behaviour,  and  views  of  the  Christian  preachers ; 
because  an  argument  of  that  kind  could  not  &il  to 
have  great  weight  with  the  Greeks,  aa  it  made 
them  sensible  that  the  ministers  of  the  go«pel  were 
the  very  reverse  of  their  philosophers,  the  only 
teachers  to  whom  that  intelligent  and  inquiative 
people  had  hitherto  listened.     Wherefore  we  shall 
not  be  mistaken,  if  we  suppose  that'  in  describing 
the  character,  manners,  and  views  of  the  Christian 
teachers,  the  writer  of  this  epistie   tacitly  con- 
trasted   himsftlf,    not    only   with   impoetora    in 
general,  but  with  the  Greek  philosophers  in  par- 
ticular, who,  though  in  high  estimation  with  the 
people,  were  many  of  them  unprincipled  impos- 
tors, and  excessivdy  debauched  in  their  morals. 

5.  To  the  aigumeats  offered  in  this  epistle,  in 
proof  of  the  gospel  revelation,  little  can  be  added, 
except  what  arises  ficom  the  fulfilment  of  the 
prophecies  of  the  OU  Testament;  and  therefore 
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the  jerj  nine  axgumento  have  often,  since  the 
apostle's  dajB»  been  mged  by  those  who  hare 
ondertaken  the  defence  of  the  Christian  religion. 
But  it  is  proper  to  remark,  that  in  the  mouth  of 
Paul  and  his  assistants   these  arguments  haye 
doable  weight;   for  it  is  not  the  miracles,  the 
character,  and  the  precepts  of  other  persons  which 
thej  hare  appealed  to,  but  their  own.     And  as  in 
this  epistle  thej  hare  affirmed,  in  the  most  direct 
tenns,  that  the  Thessalonians  were  eye-witnesses 
of  the  miracles  which  were  wrought  for  the  con- 
finnation  of  the  gospe],  and  that  they  knew  the 
sanctity  both  of  the  apostles'  manners  and  of  their 
pRoepts,  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  these 
things.    For  it  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  three 
mfn  of  common  understanding  would  hare  joined 
in  writing  after  this  manner,  to  such  numerous  so- 
cieties as  the  Thessalonian  church,  and  the  other 
chmches  in  which  they  ordered  this  epistle  to  be 
read,  unless  the  things  which  they  affirm  to  have 
been  done  in  their  presence  had  really  been  true. 
And  if  they  are  true,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Paol  and  his  assistants  were  commissioned  of 
God;  and  that  the  gospel  which  they  preached  is 
of  divine  oiigina],  and  of  unirersal  obligation. 

SECTION  V. 

1HB  BBOOTO)   EPISTLB  TO  THE  THESSALONIANS. 

1.  The  contents  of  this  epistle  plainly  show  it  to 
bare  been  written  rery  soon  after  the  former  one. 
It  was  written  from  the  same  place;  and  the 
ume  brethren — Silranus  and  Htus — are  both 
mentioned  in  the  introduction.  From  chap.  iii.  2, 
it  seems  it  was  written  a  little  before  or  a  little 
after  the  iBsunection  of  the  Jews  at  Corinth, 
vrhen  Paul  was  dragged  before  Gallio  (Acts  xriii. 
12),  as  he  there  seems  either  to  apprehend  or 
anticipate  this  Tiolence,  or  else  prays  to  be  deli- 
TCfed  from  these  unbeliering  and  unreasonable 
pcnecutoKs.  We  may,  therefore,  assign  it  to  the 
jeB'52. 

2.  The  writing  of  this  epistle  appears  to  hare  been 
oceasioaed  by  the  misrepresentation  which  some 
vaoDg  the  Hiessalonians  had  made  of  certain  ex- 
pTesHunifl  of  the  apostle  in  his  former  letter.  The 
laignage  which  he  had  adopted  in  the  fourth 
chapter  ci  that  epistle,  taken  literally,  would  imply 
^  he  induded  himself  in  the  number  of  those 
*ho  should  remain  alire  at  the  last  day.  This 
Qni  of  the  expression  naturally  arose  from  the 
ttrcng  hold  that  the  expectation  of  the  thing,  in 
Its  doe  season,  had  taken  of  the  writer's  imagina- 
tum*  and  from  hh  full  persuasion  of  the  truth  of 
the  doctrine  he  was  asserting — ^namely,  that  those 
who  linndd  die  before  the  Lord's  coming,  and 


those  who  should  then  be  aliye,  would  find  them* 
selyes  quite  upon  an  eren  footing.  In  the  con- 
fident expectation  of  his  own  reward,  his  in- 
termediate dissolution  was  a  .matter  of  so  much 
iadifierence  to  him,  that  he  overlooks  it.  His 
expression,  howerer,  was  so  strong,  that  his  mean- 
ing was  mistaken,  or,  as  we  have  before  said, 
misrepresented.  There  appears  to  hare  been  a 
sect  in  the  apostolic  age  which  looked  for  the 
resurrection  in  their  own  time.  Some  of  these 
persons  seem  to  hare  taken  advantage  of  the 
apostle's  expressions,  to  represent  him  as  favouring 
their  opinion.  To  correct  this  error  was  his  pre- 
sent object;  and  he  therefore  peremptorily  decides 
against  the  doctrine,  and  desires  that  no  expression 
of  his  may  be  understood  as  giving  it  countenance.* 

3.  To  convince  them  that  such  an  expectation 
was  unfounded,  he  assures  them,  in  the  most  express 
terms,  that  before  the  day  of  the  Lord  there  will 
be  a  great  apostasy  in  the  church ;  that  the  man 
of  sin  will  be  revealed  ;t  that  he  will  oppose  and 
exalt  himself  above  all  that  is  called  God,  or  that 
is  worshipped ;  and  that  he  will  sit,  or  continue  a 
long  time  in  the  church,  as  Qod.X 

4.  The  epistle  consists  of  three  chapteit,  and  con- 
tains the  inscription  (chap.  i.  I,  2) ;  thanksgiving 
and  prayer  for  the  Thessalonians  (ver.  3—12) ; 
the  doctrine  concerning  the  man  of  sin  (chap.  ii. 
1 — 12) ;  the  Thessalonians  comforted  against  this 
trial  (ver.  13,  14);  exhortation  and  prayer  (ver. 
15- — ^iii.  5);  directions  to  correct  the  disorderly 
(ver.  6 — 16) ;  and  the  conclusion  (ver.  ly/lS)* 

SECTION  VI. 

THE  EPISTLE  TO  TITUS. 

1.  This  epistle,  as  Michafelis  observes,  might  not 
improperly  be  called  an  epistle  to  the  Cretans; 
for  the  design  of  it  was  not  so  much  to  instruct 
Titus  in  matters  which  he  must  have  known 
without  it,  as  to  put  into  his  hands  an  order, 
which  he  might  lay  before  the  Cretans,  and  to 
which  he  might  appeal  whenever  unworthy  and 
unqualified  persons  attempted  to  intrude  into  the 
pastoral  office.  Its  contents  are  nearly  of  the 
same  kind  as  those  of  the  First  Epistle  to  Timothy. 
The  churches  of  Crete  were  hitherto  without 


*  Honl«y*s  Sermons,  p.  11. 

f  For  diA  fnlfilment  of  this  piophecy,  see  BensoD'a  Dissep- 
tation  OD  the  Man  of  Sin ;  Macknisht's  Notes  on  9  Tliefa.  ii., 
and  the  commentnton  generally. 

X  In  disproof  of  the  opinion,  that  tiie  apostles  believed  the 
coming  of  Christ  and  the  day  of  jodgment  to  be  at  hand,  see 
Alacknight's  Preface  to  this  Epistle,  sect,  iil,  it.  ;  and  Nisbett's 
Notes  on  DiflkaU  IVwsages  uf  Scripture,  llino.,  poMtim, 
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bishops ;  Titus,  therefore,  was  ordered  to  appoint 
them^  and  at  the  same  time  was  cautioned  against 
some  who  were  of  the  circumcision,  and  who  en- 
deayoured  to  procure  for  themselres  the  ecclesias- 
tical offices. 

2.  From  €ral.  ii.  3  we  leam  that  Titus  was  a 
Qreek,  and  was  probablj  converted  to  Christianity 
by  Paul,  though  the  time  of  his  conrersion  is  not 
known.  It  has  been  thought  remarkable,  that 
Luke  has  not  once  mentioned  his  name  through- 
out the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  though  Paul  makes 
frequent  mention  of  him  in  his  epistles.  But 
Luke's  silence  will  cease  to  be  extraordinary, 
when  we  consider  the  period  in  whidi  Titus  at- 
tended Paul.  He  was  present  with  the  apostle  at 
tiiree  different  times.  First,  on  the  journey  to 
Jerusalem,  described  Acts  xv.,  as  Paul  states  in 
express  torms,  CkJ.  ii.  1 — 3.  But  in  this  instance, 
though  Luke  has  not  mentioned  him  by  name,  he 
has  included  him  under  the  general  expression, 
"  several  other  of  them"  (Acts  xt.  2) ;  that  is,  of 
the  Gentile  converts.  From  this  period,  judging 
finom  Paul's  epistles,  some  time  must  have  elapsed 
before  Titus  was  again  with  him;  but  in  the 
Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  he  is  frequently 
mentioned,  where  it  appears  that  he  had  been 
vnth  the  apostle  at  Ephesus,  and  was  sent  from 
that  city  to  Corinth.  Paul,  on  his  own  departure 
from  Ephesus,  expected  to  meet  Titus  again  at 
Troas,  but  was  disappointed  (2  Cor.  ii.  12,  13) ; 
for  he  did  not  meet  with  him  till  his  arrival  in 
Macedonia  (chap.  vii.  6 — 13),  whence  he  was 
sent  again  with  a  new  commission  to  Corinth. 
Now  these  engagements  of  Titus  occurred  during 
the  period  in  which  Luke  was  absent  fh>m  Paul  ;* 
and  this  accounts  for  his  silence  with  regard  to 
the  tRmsactions  of  Titus,  as  also  of  many  trans- 
actions of  Paul,  which  took  place  in  the  interval. 
When  Luke  again  joined  company  with  Paul, 
Titus  does  not  appear  to  have  been  with  him,  so 
that  these  two  Gentile  converts  a);tended  the 
apostle,  perhaps,  alternately.  The  third  and  last 
time  that  we  find  Titus  with  Paul,  was  shortly 
before  the  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy  was  written, 
in  which  the  apostle  says  (chap.  iv.  10),  that  Titus 
had  departed  for  Dalmatia.t 

3.  Michaelis  and  Dr.  Hales  refer  the  publication 
of  this  epistle  to  the  year  53;  and  their  hypothesis 
appears  to  be  much  strengthened  by  the  considera- 
tion, that  there  is  no  allusion  to  Paul's  sufferings 
ox  approaching  death,  to  his  age  or  imprison- 
ment; all  of  whith  things  are  frequently  men- 
tioned in  those  epistles  which  we  have  more 


efii*  lotrodnctioa,  vol.  iii.,  chap,  vi.,  wet  3. 
f  Ibid.,  voL  iv.,  p.  29|  &c. 


decided  reason  for  refemng  to  a  late  period  of  the 
apostle's  life.  It  has  been  said,  that  the  verbal 
harmony  subsisting  between  this  epistle  and  the 
First  Epistle  to  Timothy  cannot  be  natiuaUy  ac- 
counted for,  but  by  supposing  that  they  were  both 
written  about  the  same  time,  and  while  the  same 
ideas  and  phrases  were  present  to  the  autWg 
mind.  But  is  it  not  natural  to  expect  such  coin- 
cidences, when  they  were  both  written  on  similar 
occasions,  and  for  similar  purposes  ? 

4.  This  epistle  has  three  chapters,  containing  the 
inscription  (chap.  i.  1 — 4)  ;  instructions  for  Titus 
to  ordain  good  presbyters  (ver.  5 — 9)  ;  to  reprove 
and  admonish  the  Cretans,  taking  care  to  be  him- 
self an  example  of  good  works  (ver.  10 — 16) ;  to 
teach  aged  men  and  women  their  respective  duties 
(chap.  ii.  1—8),  and  urge  obedience  upon  ser- 
vants and  magistrates  (ver.  d — iii.  7) ;  directions 
to  maintain  good  works,  avoid  foolish  questions, 
and  shun  heretics  (ver.  ^^11);  an  invitation  of 
Titus  to  Nicopolis,  with  some  admonitions  (ver. 
12 — 14)  ;  and  the  conclusion  (ver.  15). 

5.  Upon  a  review  of  this  and  the  two  epistles  to 
Timothy,  it  is  natural  to  reflect  how  much  they 
tend  to  illustrate  and  confirm  the  internal  evidence 
of  Christianity.     It  has  oflen  been  observed,  and 
very  justly,  that  nothing  sets  the  character  of 
great  men  in  so  true  a  light  as  their  letters  to 
their  particular  friends.     While  they  are  acting  in 
the  eye  of  the  world  they  fi^quently  appear  in. 
disguise,  and  the  real  motives  of  their  conduct  lie 
out  of  sight ;  but  in  their  &miliar  correspondence 
they  open  their  minds  with  fireedom,  and  throw 
off  all  reserve.     I^  therefore,  any  should  object  to 
the  aj^ment  drawn  firom  Paul's  epistles  to  the 
churches,  that,  as  they  were  designed  for  the 
public  view,  he  would  be;  upon  his  guard,  not  to 
let  any  expressions  escape  him  that  might  give 
the  world  an  unfavourable  idea  of  himself  or  the 
cause  in  which  he  was  engaged;  yet  certainly, 
when   he  is  writing,  as   in  this  and    the  other 
epistles  referred  to,  to  his  most  intimate  friends, 
who  were  embarked  with  him  in  the  same  design^, 
and  with   whom,  therefore,  he    could    use    the 
utmost  confidence,  we  may  reasonably  expect  to 
find  him  disclosing  his  real  sentiments,  stripped  of 
all  artifice  and  disguise.      And  now,   upon  the 
most  accurate  and  impartial  examination  of  these 
epistles,  what  do  we  discover?     Can   we  tracts 
any  marks  of  insincerity  or  impostxire?     l)oes 
the  apostle  wear  any  other  character  than  that  in 
which  he   had   appeared    to  the   whole  world  I 
Does  he  drop  the  least  hint  that  can  lead  one  so 
much  as  to  suspect  that  he  had  been  only  acting 
r.  part,  and  imposing  upon  mankind  ?     Can  we 
perceive  the  least  shadow  of  inconsistency  between 
the  views  he  gives  of  religion  in  these  and  in  hii 
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oder  writtmis?  Is  there  any  thing  like  that 
doiiUe  doetiine  which  some  haye  charged  upon 
die  andent  philosophers  ?  On  the  contiary,  is  it 
not  most  evident  that  he  founded  his  own  hopes 
aad  fynaed  his  own  character  upon  tiie  yerj 
fliae  principles  which  he  recommended  to  others; 
tlnft  he  bad  no  views  of  secular  interest  or  am- 
bttkm  to  gratify,  and  was  influenced  by  no  other 
modTei  than  those  which  he  openly  avowed  in 
the  hce  of  the  wcM'ld :  in  a  word,  that  his  cha- 
zacter,  as  well  as  his  doctrine,  was  consistent  and 
unifenii,  and  his  inward  sentiments  the  same  as 
iu8  ontwaid  profession  ?  The  instructions  he  gives 
lus  fiiends  for  the  exercise  of  their  office  had 
aothiiig  of  art  CM"  subtlety,  but  were  all  plain  and 
ample,  and  centred  in  that  grand  design  of  ad- 
fmdng  the  interests  of  religion  and  the  happiness 
of  mankind,  which  ever  lay  near  his  heart :  and 
»  ^  is  he  from  flattering  them  with  the  prospect 
of  any  worldly  advantage,  that  he  exhorts  them 
to  be  ready,  after  his  example,  to  sacrifice  every 
temporal  interest,  and  even  life  itself  in  the  cause 
t^j  had  ondertaken  to  support 

&  If  this  be  allowed  to  be  a  just  representation 
0^  the  case,  it  will  certainly  follow,  that  the 
apostie  was  himself  thoroughly  persuaded  of  the 
tnth  and  importance  of  those  doctrines  he  had 
tugjbt :  and  since  it  may  be  easily  proved,  that 
tke  mdence  on  which  he  built  his  &ith  was  of 
mA  a  nature  as  to  exclude  all  possibility  of 
■ateie,  we  may  safely  conclude,  upon  the  credit 
dkit  testimony  €dons  (had  we  no  other  aigu- 
Boiti  to  produce),  that  the  Christian  religion  is 
^  s  ammn^fy  decued  fMe^  formed  to  answer 
t^  ambitioua  or  interested  views  of  its  authors, 
^  that  it  is,  indeed,  ihd  porcer  of  God^  and  the 
*i»thmofGod.* 


SECTION  VII. 

THB  FISflT  BPIBTLB  TO  THE  00BIKTHIAN8. 

1.  The  date  of  this  epistle  is  ascertained  from 
•aienial  evidence.  Paul,  on  leaving  Corinth, 
vbere  he  was  engaged  in  establishing  a  Christian 
'iiQrch,and  where  he  wrote  his  two  epistles  to 
^  Thessalonians,  proceeded  to  Asia,  and  visited 
^fbesos,  Jemaalem,  and  Antioch;  and  then, 
^■ing  through  Qalatia  and  Phrygia,  returned  to 
^esoa,  where  he  remained  three  years.  Towards 
^  dose  of  this  residence  at  Ephesus,  he  wrote 
^  epistie  to  the  Corinthians,  as  appears  from 
<^.  xvL  8»  where  he  says,  "I  will  tarry  at 
%hesQs  until   Pentecofit."      Hence,   it   appears 
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that  the  subscription,  which  states  it  to  have  been 
written  at  Philippi,  is  erroneous.  And  that  it 
was  written  at  the  preceding  passover  appears 
from  chap.  v.  Ji.'^Ye  are  unleavened,"  that  is, 
^  ye  are  now  celebrating  the  feast  of  unleavened 
bread."  Paul's  departure  from  Ephesus  being  in 
the  yeav  57,  this  epistde  must  consequently  have 
been  written  at  that  time. 

2.  The  city  of  Corinth  was  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  cities  of  Greece;  exceeding  aU  the 
cities  of  the  world  for  the  splendour  and  magni- 
ficence of  its  public  buildings.  But  riches  pro- 
duced luxury,  and  this  a  total  corruption  of 
manners;  so  that  the  Corinthians  became  pro- 
verbial for  their  profligacy  and  vices.  Corinth 
was  the  residence  of  many  Jews,  as  we  find  from 
Acts  xviii.  4,  and  to  them  Paul,  on  his  visiting 
this  place,  first  addressed  himself;  but  finding 
their  opposition  to  the  gospel  unremitting,  he 
turned  to  the  Qentiles  (ver.  7)?  of  whom  the 
church  was  principally  composed.  On  Paul's 
departure  from  Corinth,  he  was  succeeded  by 
Apollos,  who  preached  the  gospel  with  great 
success  (ver.  24 — ^28) ;  to  whom  may  be  added 
Aquila  and  Sosthenes,  ver.  3,  1  Cor.  i.  1.  False 
teachers,  however,  soon  arising,  the  peace  of  the 
church  was  disturbed,  and  great  disorders  ensued. 
Some  Gentile  converts  set  themselves  up  for 
teachers,  confi>unding  the  Christian  doctrine  with 
their  own  philosophical  speculations,  and,  out  of 
respect  to  the  oratory  of  Apollos,  called  them- 
selves his  disciples.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of 
the  Jewish  converts  contended  strenuously  for 
the  observance  of  the  Mosaic  ceremonies,  and 
styled  themselves  the  followers  of  Cephas,  that 
is,  Peter,  the  apostle '  of  the  circumcision  ;  while 
many  of  the  native  Corinthian  converts  still  con- 
tinued addicted  to  that  undeanness  and  lascivious- 
ness,  which  had  been  common  to  them  in  their 
heathen  state.  Two  fisu^tions  were  raised  in  the 
church ;  and  the  apostle  was  called  upon  to  fight 
against  Jewish  superstition,  heathen  licentious- 
ness, and  all  the  sophistry  of  human  learning, 
which  were  alike-leagued  against  him,  derogating 
from  his  authority.  On  hearing  of  the  lamentable 
state  of  his  newly-established  church,  it  appears 
that  the  apostle  sent  Erastus  and  Timodiy  to 
the  Corinthians,  as  his  messengers  and  fellow- 
labourers  in  the  go^l,  intending  shortly  to  visit 
them  himself  (Acts  xix.  22) ;  but  befi)re  he  could 
accomplish  this,  he  received  messengers  firom 
Corindi,  with  a  letter  from  the  church,  requesting 
his  advice  and  directions  on  various  subjects, 
which  had  been  the  occasion  of  so  many  ani- 
mosities and  divisions  among  them  (chap.  vii.  1, 
16, 17),  and  on  which  those  who  remained  sted&st 
to  him  were  anxious  to  obtain  his  opinion.    In 
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answer  to  these  applicahons,  this  epistle  seems  to 
liave  been  written.* 

3.  This  epistle  has  been  yariouslj  divided :  the 
following  particulars  comprise  the  whole  subject- 
matter:  The  introduction  (chap.  i.  1 — 9);  ex- 
hortations relative  to  the  dissensions  of  the  Co- 
rinthians (ver.  10 — ^iv.  40) ;  concerning  the  person 
who  had  married  his  step-mother,  commonly 
called  the  incestuous  person  (chap,  v.);  con- 
cerning the  unlawfulness  of  going  to  law  before 
unbelievers,  and  the  duty  of  being  entirely  separate 
from  them  (chap,  vi.) ;  concerning  marriage  and 
virginity  (chap,  vii.) ;  the  question  concerning 
the  lawfulness  of  eating  things  that  had  been 
ofiered  to  idols  (chap,  viii.);  the  apostle  shows 
his  liberty,  affirms  his  right  to  a  maintenance, 
which  he  generously  foregoes,  and  then  points  out 
the  motives  by  which  he  was  animated  in  his 
course  (chap.  ix.).  From  this  he  takes  occasion 
to  advert  to  some  of  the  typical  events  in  the 
Jewish  history,  which  are  proposed  for  our  in- 
struction, and  concludes  with  some  directions  for 
our  conduct  in  things  of  an  indifferent  nature 
(chap.  X.) ;  various  ecclesiastical  regulations  con- 
cerning public  worship,  the  Lord's  supper,  and 
the  exercise  of  spiritual  gif)a,  which  give  occasion 
to  an  animated  discourse  on  charity  (chap,  xi.— - 
xiv.);  the  important  question  concerning  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead  (chap,  xv.);  miscella- 
neous matters,  containing  exhortations,  8alutations« 
commendations,  &c.  (chap.  xvi.}. 

4.  In  the  ninth  chapter  of  this  epistle,  there  are 
evident  allusions  to  the  Isthmian  games,  which 
were  celebrated  every  fifth  year  on  the  isthmus, 
or  narrow  neck  of  land,  which  joins  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, or  Motea,  to  the  main  land,  and  with 
which,  therefore,  the  Corinthians  were  well 
acquainted.  As  a  knowledge  of  the  exercises 
adopted  in  these  games  will  materially  illustrate 
the  jostle's  expressions,  we  have  drawn  up  an 
account  of  them  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  work.t 

SECTION  VIII. 

THE  FIRST  EPISTLE  TO   TIMOTHY. 

1.  Trb  person  to  whom  Paul  addressed  this 
letter  was  a  native  of  Lystra,  a  city  of  Lycaonia, 
in  Asia  Minor.  His  father  was  a  Ckntile,  but  his 
mother  was  a  pious  Jewess,  who  carefuUy  and 
diligently  instructed  his  infant  mind  in  the  truths 
of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  Acts  xvi.  1 — 3. 
2  Tim.  i.  5.  On  visiting  Lys^ra  a  second  time, 
tlie  apostle  found  Timothy,  then  a  youth,  an 

*  MichaeUft'  Lttrodoctkin,  vol.  iv.  p.  43^  &c. ;  Towntend's 
AnBogementy  vol.  ii.  p.  284^  and  Macknigbt'a  Prefi^e  to 
1  Corinthians. 

*  See  Part  VI.  chap.  4,  wed  2, 


exemplaiy  and  zealous  member  of  the  Cbiistian 
church.  His  piety  and  talents  induced  the 
apostle  to  take  him  as  his  companion  in  his  travels, 
and  as  a  joint  labourer  in  publishing  the  gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ.  To  conciliate  the  prejudices  of 
the  Jews,  and  indeed,  to  obtain  from  them,  both 
for  Timothy  and  himself,  a  hearing,  in  the  woirk 
of  their  ministiy,  the  young  evangelist  was  cir- 
cumcised under  the  direction  of  the  apostle  (Acts 
xvi.  1 — 3),  and  after  the  imposition  of  hands 
(1  Tim.  iv.  14),  he  accompanied  him  and  Sihia 
in  their  apostolic  mission,  and  never  afterwards 
left  Paul,  except  when  sent  by  him  on  some 
special  errand. 

2.  The  date  of  this  epistle  has  been  a  subject  of 
much  controversy ;  some  assigning  it  to  the  yean 
56,  57)  or  58,  which  is  the  common  opinion; 
and  others  to  64  or  65.  We  have  adopted,  with 
Dr.  Doddridge,  the  hypothesis  that  it  was  written 
about  the  year  57  or  58,  when  Paul  had  lately 
quitted  Ephesus  on  account  of  the  tumult  raised 
^ere  by  Demetrius,  and  was  gone  into  Macedonia, 
Acts  XX.  1.  This  is  the  opinion  of  many  learned 
critics,  ancient  and  modem,  particulaily  of  Atha- 
nasius,  Theodoret,  Baronius,  Ludovic,  Capellus, 
Blondel,  Hammond,  Ghrotius,  fijalmairius,  lightfoot, 
Benson,  Lord  Barrington,  Michaelis,  and  others. 
On  the  other  hand.  Bishop  Pearson,  and  after 
him,  Rosenmiiller,  Macknight,  Paley,  Bishop 
Tomline,  &c.,  endeavour  to  prove,  that  it  could 
not  be  written  till  the  year  64  or  65j  between  the 
first  and  second  imprisonment  of  Paul  at  Borne ; 
and  TEnfant,  without  any  hesitatioii,  goes  into 
this  hypothesis.  To  tiiis  late  date,  however,  there 
are  three  objections : 

(1)  If  it  was  written  after  the  apostle's  release, 
he  could  not  with  any  propriety  have  said  to 
Timothy,  chap.  iv.  12,  "  Let  no  man  despise  thy 
youth." 

(2)  When  the  apostle  touched  at  Miletus,  in 
his  voyage  to  Jerusalem  with  the  collections,  the 
church  at  Ephesus  had  a  number  of  elders,  that 
is,  of  bishops  and  deacons,  who  came  to  him  at 
Miletus  (Acts  xx.  17)  ;  what  occasion,  then,  was 
thei«,  in  an  epistle  written  after  the  apostle's 
i^ease,  to  give  Timothy  directions  concerning  the 
ordination  of  bishops  and  deacons,  in  a  church 
where  there  were  so  many  elders  already  ? 

3.  Dr.  Paley  defends  the  later  date,  from  the 
superscription  of  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians, which  is  spurious,  from  the  apparently  short 
interval  between  Paul's  leaving  Ephesus,  to  go  into 
Macedonia,  and  the  writing  of  the  Second  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians,  in  the  beginning  of  which 
Timothy  is  joined  with  Paul.  But  to  this  it  may  be 
answered,  that  Timothy  might  have  left  Ephesus 
for  a  short  time  only.    Bfesides,  arguments  of  this 
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theoiedcal  aatoie  ought  to  weigh  but  little  agaiiist 
a  pmpoatkm  which  seems  opposed  to  the  plain 
aad  liteial  meamng  of  Scripture. 

4.  Michaelis  has  endeavoured  to  proTe  that  this 
epistle  was  principallj  written  against  the  Essenes, 
cr  Theraputie ;  but  his  references  do  not  appear  to 
sopport  his  hypothesis.  These  people,  even  if  they 
wmedmes  came  into  towns,  could  not  have  been 
ihsK  in  sujQEIcient  numbers  to  endanger  the  £uth 
of  the  Christian  communities.  Thej  were  no 
doabt  iiicluded  among  the  various  £EJ8e  teachers 
whom  P911I  condemned ;  but  thej  were  not  the 
ezdusiye  objects  of  his  censure.* 

5.  Though  the  errors  of  the  judaizing  teachers  in 
Ephesos,  which  gave  rise  to  the  apostle's  epistles 
to  runothyi  have  long  ago  disappeared,  the  epistles 
themselves  are  still  of  great  use,  as  they  serve  to 
show  the  impiety  of  the  principles  from  which 
these  eirois  proceeded.    The  same  principles  are 
apt  in  eTeiy  age,  also,  to  produce  errors  and  vices, 
which,  thoogh  different  in  name  from  those  that 
preraiied  in  £phesus  in  the  apostle's  days,  are 
prf!ciaely  of  the  same  kind^  and  equally  pernicious. 
^^  epistles  are  also  of  great  use  in  the  church, 
» they  exhibit  to  Christian  bishops  and  deacons, 
in  tYery  age,  the  most  perfect  idea  of  the  duties  of 
their  function ;  teach  the  manner  in  which  these 
^ea  should  he  peifoxmed ;  describe  the  qualifi- 
cations necessaiy  in  those  who  aspire  to  such  holy 
asd  honourable  offices ;  and  explain  the  ends  for 
vhidi  the  offices  were  originally  instituted,  and 
are  still  continued  in  the  church. 

&  The  very  some  things,  indeed,  the  apostle  had 
Wfore  written  to  Titus  in  Crete ;  but  more  briefly, 
^^^caose  Titus  vras  an  older  and  more  experienced 
Banister  than  Timothy.  Nevertheless,  the  repeti'- 
tioo  of  these  panoepts  and  chaiges  is  not  wi&out 
Its  Qse  to  the  church  still,  as  it  makes  us  more 
^^j  sensible  of  their  great  importance ;  not  to 
Biention,  that  in  the  Epistle  to  Titus  there  are 
thii^  peculiar  to  itself  which  enhance  its  value. 
^  diort,  the  epistles  to  Timothy  and  Titus  taken 
tocher,  containing  a  fuU  account  of  the  qualifi- 
^atioQs  of  the  duties  of  the  ministers  of  the  gospel, 
nay  he  considered  as  a  complete  body  of  divinely 
^ired  eodencutioal  ccmom^  to  be  observed  by 
^^^nstian  ministers  of  all  communions,  to  the  end 
^  the  world. 

7.  These  epistles,  therefore,  ought  to  be  read  fre- 
^Bitly^  and  with  the  greatest  attention,  by  those 
^nexy  age  and  country  who  hold  sacred  offices, 
^  who  hare  it  in  view  to  obtain  them ;  not  only 
^  they  may  regulate  their  conduct  according  to 
«r  directions  contained  in  them,  but  that  by  medi- 
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tating  seriously  on  the  solemn  charges  delivered  to 
all  the  ministers  of  the  gospel,  in  the  persons  of 
Timothy  and  Titus,  their  minds  may  be  strongly 
impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  their 
function,  and  of  the  obligation  which  lies  on  them 
to  be  faithful,  in  discharging  every  duty  belonging 
to  it 

8.  This  epistle  contains  six  chapters,  comprising 
the  introduction  (chap.  i.  1,  2) ;  instructions  to 
Timothy  how  to  behave  at  Ephesus,  with  reference 
both  to  his  own  ministry  and  to  the  legalizing 
teachers  (ver.  3 — 11) ;  a  confirmation  of  the  sum  of 
the  gospel  as  exemplified  in  the  person  of  the  apostie 
(ver.  12 — ^20).  Particular  directions  relative  to 
prayer  (ch.  ii.  1—8), — good  works  (9 — 15), — ^the 
qualifications  of  a  bishop  (chap.  iii.  1—7)  $  the 
duties  of  deacons  (ver.  8 — 13) ;  further  instruc- 
tions to  Timothy,  relative  to  his  teaching  (ver. 
14 — iv.  6), — ^his  personal  conduct  (ver.  7 — 16)y— 
and  pastoral  duties  (chap.  v.).  Concerning  ser^ 
vants,  false  teachers,  and  riches  (phap.  vi  1 — 10). 
The  concluding  charge  to  Timothy  (ver.  11 — ^21). 

SECTION  IX. 

THB  SECOND  EPISTLB  TO  THE  CORINTHIANS. 

1.  This  epistie  is  supposed  to  have  been  writteii 
about  a  year  afier  the  former  one  to  tiie  same  church ; 
and  the  hypothesis  appears  to  be  supported  by  the 
words,  "  Achaia  was  ready  a  year  ago"  (jbh.  ix.  2); 
for  the  apostie  having  given  imtructions  for  that 
collection  to  which  he  Vefers  in  these  words,  at  tiie 
close  of  the  preceding  epistie,  they  would  not  have 
had  the  '^  forwardness*  there  mentioned,  till  a  year 
had  elapsed.  As  he  had  purposed  to  stay  at 
Ephesus  till  Pentecost  (1  Cor.  xvi.  8),  but  staid 
some  time  in  Asia  af^  his  purpose  to  leave  this 
city,  and  go  to  Macedonia  (Acts  ix.  21,  22),  and 
yet  here  makes  his  apology  for  not  wintering  in 
Corinth,  as  he  thought  to  do  (1  Cor.  xvi.  6),  the 
epistle  must  have  been  written  cfier  the  winter ; 
and  consequentiy  when  a  new  year  was  begun. 
It  therefore  seems  to  have  been  written  after  his 
second  coming  into  Macedonia,  mentioned  in  Acts 
XX.  3.  For  (1)  it  was  written  afbar  he  had  been 
at  Troas,  and  had  lef%  that  place  to  return  to  Ma- 
cedonia, a  tecond  time  (chap.  ii.  12).  (2)  It  wa^ 
written  when  Timothy  was  with  him ;  not  seni 
before  him  (Acts  xix.  22) ;  and  this  was  at  his 
second  going  through  Macedonia  (Acts  xx.  4). 
(3)  He  speaks  of  some  Macedonians,  who  were 
likely  to  accompany  him  (chap.  ix.  4) ;  and  at  his 
eeoond  leaving  Macedonia,  there  accompanied  him 
Aristarchus,  Secundus,  and  Gains  of  Thessalonica, 
the  metropolis  of  Macedonia  (Acts  xx»  4).  (4) 
The  postscript  says,  that  it  was  written  from  Phi>* 
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lippi,  where  Paul  was  till  the  days  of  unleavened 
hread  (Acts  xx.  6) ;  it  therefore  seems  to  hare 
been  sent  from  thence  to  them,  by  Titus  and  some 
other  person,  not  long  before  Paul's  coming  to 
them ;  which  he  speaks  of  as  iruUmt  (chap.  xiii. 
1)  ;  and  that  which  he  was  now  ready  to  do  (chap, 
xii.  14).  This  he  did,  according  to  Lightfoot,  in 
his  journey  from  Philippi  to  Troas ;  he  sailing 
about  fit)m  Philippi  to  Corinth,  to  make  good  his 
promise ;  while  the  rest  who  were  with  him  (Acts 
XX.  4)  went  direct  to  Troas,  and  there  waited  for 

him.* 

2.  From  the  contents  of  this  epistle  it  is  eyident 
that  it  was  occasioned  by  the  accounts  the  apostle 
had  received  of  the  reception  and  effects  of  the 
former  one.  Many  of  the  Corinthians,  in  con- 
formity with  the  directions  given  to  them  in  that 
epistle,  had  examined  themselves;  they  had  ex- 
communicated the  incestuous  person;  earnestly 
solicited  the  apostle's  return,  and  zealously  vin- 
dicated him  and  his  office  against  the  false  teacher 
and  his  adherents.  The  faction,  however,  led  on 
by  their  false  teacher,  still  continued  their  corrupt 
practices,  and  vilified  the  character  of  the  apostle, 
for  the  purpose  of  undermining  his  influence. 
Paul  had  formerly  promised  to  take  a  journey  fh)m 
Ephesus  to  Corinth,  thence  to  visit  the  Macedo- 
nians, and  to  return  from  them  to  Corinth  (chap.  i. 
15,  16).  But  the  unhappy  state  of  the  Christian 
church  induced  him  to  alter  his  purpose,  since  he 
found  he  must  have  treated  them  with  severity 
(ver.  23).  His  adversaries,  therefore,  seized  hold 
of  this  circumstance,  for  th«  purpose  of  represent- 
ing Paul  as  irresolute  and  unsteady,  and  persuading 
the  Corinthians  of  the  improbability  of  his  ever 
returning  to  them.  To  understand  this  epistle 
rightly,  then,  the  different  characters  to  whom  it 
was  addressed  must  be  borne  in  mind.  Titus, 
who  carried  the  first  letter  to  Corinth,  having  made 
himself  acquainted  both  with  the  sincere  part  of  the 
church  and  with  the  state  of  the  disaffected  party, 
gave  the  apostle  a  particular  account  of  their  whole 
proceedings.  Paul,  therefore,  in  this  second  letter, 
skilfully  introduces  the  arguments,  objections,  and 
scoffing  speeches,  by  which  the  faction  were  en- 
deavouring to  bring  him  into  contempt ;  and  not 
only  confutes  them  by  the  most  solid  reasoning, 
but  even  turns  them  against  the  false  teacher  him- 
self, and  against  the  faction,  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  render  them  ridiculous.  But  while  he  thus 
pointedly  derided  the  faction  and  its  leaders,  Paul 
bestowed  just  conmiendations  on  the  sincere  part 
of  the  church,  for  their  perseverance  in  the  doc- 
trines he  had  taught  them,  and  for  their  ready 


*  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  ancl  Whifby,  Prrfiice  to  2  CormtkioiM. 


obedience  to  his  orders  concerning  the  incestuous 
person.  And  to  encourage  them,  he  states  that, 
having  boasted  of  them  to  Titus,  he  was  glad  to 
find  his  boasting  well  founded  in  eveiy  particular. 

3.  The  Corinthian  church  being  composed  of 
persons  of  such  opposite  characters,  the  apostle,  in 
writing  to  them,  was  imder  the  necessity  of  suiting 
his  discourse  to  their  different  characters.     And 
hence,  if  we  apply  to  the  whole  church  of  Corinth 
the  things  in  the  two  epistles,  which  apparently 
were  directed  to  the  whole  church,  but  which 
were  intended  specially  for  a  part  of  it,  we  shall 
conceive  these  epistles  to  be  full  of  inconsistency, 
if  not  of  contradiction.      But  if  we  understand 
these  things  as  the  apostle  really  meant  them, 
every   appearance  of  inconsistency  and   contra- 
diction will  be  removed.      For  he  himself  has 
directed  us  to  distinguish  the  sincere  part  of  the 
Corinthians  from  the  faction  (chap.  i.  14),  "•  Ye 
have  acknowledged  us  in  part,*  that  is,  a  part  of 
you  have  acknowledged  that  we  are  your  boasting 
(chap.  ii.  5) ;   ''  Now  if  a  certain  person   hath 
grieved  me,  he  hath  not  grieved  me,  except  by  a 
part  of  you,  that  I  may  not  lay  a  load  on  you  all." 
It  is  therefore  plain  ^at  the  matters  in  the  two 
epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  which  appear  incon- 
sistent, are  not  really  so,  as  they  belong  to  different 
persons.    Thus  the  many  conimendations  bestowed 
on  the  Corinthians  belong  only  to  the  sincere  part 
of  them;  while  the  sharp  reproofs,  the  pointed 
ironies,  and  the  severe  threatenings  of  punish- 
ment, are  to  be  understood  as  addressed  to   the 
foction,  and  more  especially  to  the  teacher  at  their 
head.     By  thus  discriminating  the  members  of 
the  Corinthian   church  according  to  their   true 
characters,  and  by  applying  to  each  the  passages 
belonging  to  them,  every  appearance  of  contra- 
diction vanishes,  t         « 

4.  This  epistle  contains  the  preface  (chap,  i, 
1 — 7) ;  an  account  of  the  persecution  wliich  the 
apostle  had  suffered  in  Asia,  and  firom  which  he  had 
been  miraculously  rescued  (ver.  8 — 14)  ;  his  pur- 
pose to  visit  Corinth  (ver.  15 — ^24);  concerning  the 
sorrow  the  Corinthians  had  suffered,  on  account 
of  the  excommunication  of  the  incestuous  person 
(chap.  ii.  and  vii.);  his  own  vindication  against 
^e  Mae  apostle ;  in  which  he  gives  an  account 
of  his  doctrine  (chap,  iii^  6—18) ;  his  conduct 
(chap.  iv.  1 — 6),  and  his  bodily  infirmities  (chap. 

I  iv.  7 — v«)  ;  exhortations  to  a  holy  life  (chap.  Ti., 
vii.) ;  of  the  alms  that  had  been  collected,  and 
were  yet  to  be  collected  (chap,  viii.,  ix.) ;  his  de- 
fence against  the  false  apostle  and  his  calumniators 


f  Michaelis*  Introd.  vol.  ir.,  chap.  liv  ,  aect.  5  ;  md 
knighfs  Preface,  sect.  1. 
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in  general  (diap.  x. — zii.) ;  miscellaQeoiu  matters 
(du^  xiii.).* 

SECTION  X. 

THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  ROMANS. 

L  It  18  now  impossible  to  ascertain  at  what  time 
or  by  whose  ministry  the  gospel  was  introduced 
into  Rome.  In  support  of  the  opinion  that  Chris- 
tianitj  was  planted  there  bj  the  apostle  Peter,  no 
aigument  can  be  adduced ;  but  the  probability  is 
decidedly  against  it,  both  from  the  silence  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  also  of  Paul,  in  this 
epistle.  The  same  may  be  s^d  of  the  opinion 
tiiat  the  church  of  Rome  was  founded  by  the 
joiiit  labours  of  Peter  and  Paul ;  for  it  is  evident 
from  chap.  i.  8,  &c.,  that  the  latter  had  not  at  this 
time  Tisited  that  city. 

2.  The  reader  will  recollect,  that  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  there  were  present  at  Jerusalem 
"strangers  of  Rome,  Jews  and  proselytes,"  and 
it  is  quite  natural  to  suppose  that  they,  on  their 
return,  would  relate  the  extraordinary  transactions 
they  had  witnessed,  as  connected  with  the  mira- 
culous efifusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and,  by  a  tes- 
timony similar  to  that  borne  by  the  apostles  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  lay  the  fotmdation  of  a 
Oiristian  society.  Against  this  reasoning  there 
is  nothing  to  oppose,  and  it  is  every  way  more 
reasonable  than  either  of  the  two  opinions  above 
referred  to. 

3.  Although  this  epistle  has  been  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  epistolary  writings,  it  is  evident  it 
vas  not  the  earliest  written.  It  has  perhaps 
obtained  the  precedence  either  from  the  important 
and  comprehensive  nature  of  its  contents,  or  from 
the  pre-eminence  of  the  city,  to  the  inhabitants  of 
which  it  Vas  addressed.  From  chap.  xv.  25 — 27 
we  learn  that  it  was  written  at  Corinth,  at  the 
time  the  aposile  was  preparing  to  take  the  contri- 
bations  of  the  churches  to  Jerusalem.  He  men- 
tions the  name  of  the  person  with  whom  he  lodged 
(chap.  xvi.  23),  and  also  the  chamberlain  of  the 
dty  (2  Tim.  iv.  20).  It  was  dictated  by  Paul  to 
Tertius,  and  was  forwarded  to  Rome  by  Phoebe,  a 
deaconess  of  Cenchrea,  a  port  of  Corinth  (chap. 
iri.  1).  It  was  written,  therefore,  toward  the  end 
of  the  year  58- 

4.  Dr.  Pale  J,  with  his  usual  ability,  has  demou- 
nted the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  this 
^tle,  and  its  existence  in  the  ancient  Ante- 
^^armymian  Versions,  and  the  Syriac,  as  weU  as 
its  being  referred  to  by  the   apostolic  Fathers, 


1  Barnabas,  Clemens  Romanus,  Ignatius,  and  Poly- 
caip. 

5.  There  have  been  some  doubts  concerning 
the  language  in  which  this  epistle  was  written. 
Bolten  and  Bertholdt  endeavour  to  prove  that  Paul 
wrote  it  in  Aramaic,  and  that  it  was  translated 
into  Greek  by  Tertius,  who  acted  as  the  apostle's 
amanuensis  (chap.  xvi.  22) ;  but  this  supposition 
has  been  amply  refuted  by  Griesbach.  Others 
think  that  it  must  have  been  written  originally  in 
Latin,  the  language  of  the  people  to  whom  it  was 
addressed.  But  this  opinion  appears,  from  the 
following  considerations,  to  be  as  destitute  of 
foundation  as  the  former.  FirHy  the  voice  of 
antiquity  refers  it  to  a  Greek  original :  Secondly^ 
the  imiversal  cultivation  of  the  Greek  language  at 
the  time  of  its  publication:  and  Thirdly,  the 
familiarity  of  the  Jews,  for  whose  use  it  was  pri- 
marily designed,  with  the  Septuagint  translation 
of  the  Old  Testament,  which  afforded  them  many 
facilities  for  understanding  the  apostle  writing  in 
the  same  language,  and  which  they  would  not 
have  possessed  had  he  written  in  Latin. 

6.  Concerning  the  design  of  the  epistle,  there 
has  been  much  controversy ;  a  remarkable  circum- 
stance, as  the  apostle  s  object  appears  to  be  clearly 
pointed  out  in  the  epistle  itself.  It  seems  that  he 
had  been  apprised  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
Christians  at  Rome,  by  Aquila  and  Priscilla,  and 
by^ther  Jews,  who  had  been  expelled  from  the 
city  by  the  decree  of  Claudius  (Acts  xviii.  2) ; 
and  finding  that  it  was  composed  partly  of  hea^ 
thens  converted  to  Christianity,  and  partly  of  Jews 
who  had,  with  much  remaining  prejudice,  em- 
braced the  gospel,  and  that  many  contentions  arose 
from  the  claims  of  the  Gentile  converts  to  equal 
privileges  with  the  Jews,  and  from  the  absolute 
refusal  of  the  Jews  to  concede  these  rights  unless 
the  Gentiles  submitted  to  circumcision,  he  wrote 
to  adjust  and  settle  their  differences.f 

7>  To  understand  the  apostle's  reasoning  pro- 
perly, we  must  briefly  notice  the  erroneous 
notions  that  were  entertained  by  the  Jewish  people 
concerning  justification,  and  the  election  of  their 
own  nation.  , 

(1)  Of  Jtutijkatum.  Of  this  the  Jews  assigned 
three  grounds ;  FiriL,  "The  extraordinary  piety  and 
merits  of  their  ancestors,  and  the  covenant  made 
by  God  with  those  holy  men."  They  conceived 
that  God  could  not  hate  the  children  of  such 
pious  parents ;  and  that  as  he  had'  made  a  cove* 
nant  with  them,  in  which  he  promised  to  bless 


*  Dr.  A.  Cbrke,  Preiace  to  2  Connthians. 
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f  This  agrees  with  Hug,  who  soppoaes  ^t  the  apostle  seeks 
to  reconcile  the  differences  between  the  Jewish  and  Gentile 
Christians ;  and  animadverts  upon  the  arrogant  pretensions  which 
they  respectively  made. 
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their  posterity,  he  was  by  this  coyenant  obliged  to 
pardon  their  sins.  Secondly^  "The  knowledge 
which  they  had  of  God  through  the  law  of  Moses, 
and  their  diligent  study  of  that  law."  This  ad- 
rantage  they  estimated  so  highly  as  to  make  it  a 
plea  for  the  remission  of  their  sins.  Thirdly^  "The 
works  of  the  Levitical  law,"  which  were  to  expiate 
sin.  Among  these  works  they  reckoned  sacrifices, 
to  which  Qod  had  promised  remission  of  sins,  and 
circumcision.  The  inference  which  they  deduced 
from  the  preceding  doctrines  is  obvious ;  namely, 
that  they  had  much  easier  access  to  justification 
than  the  Gentiles ;  and  that  these,  if  they  wished 
to  be  justified  and  saved,  must  receive  the  law 
of  Moses. 

(2)  Of  Election,  Concerning  this  the  Jewish 
doctrine  was,  that  "in  the  promise  which  God 
made  to  Abraham  to  bless  his  seed ;  to  give  it,  not 
only  the  spiritual  blessing,  but  also  the  land  of 
Canaan,  and  to  consider  it  as  his  church  upon 
earth,"  the  whole  nation  was  included,  and  that 
God  was  therefore  bound  to  fulfil  these  promises 
to  every  Jew,  as  being  a  descendant  of  Abraham, 
whatever  his  principles  or  whatever  his  conduct 
might  be.  They  even  believed  that  a  prophet 
ought  not  to  pronoimce  against  their  nation  the 
prophecies  with  which  he  was  ins]iired ;  but  was 
rath^  to  beg  of  God  to  blot  his  mime  out  of  the 
book  of  the  living. 

8.  These  preliminary  remarks  will  prepare  us 
to  understand  much  of  the  reasoning  of  the  apostle 
in  this  important,  though  in  some  respects  diffi- 
cult, epistle  ;*  the  object  of  which  seems  to  be,  to 
place  the  Gentile  converts  upon  a  parity  of  situa- 
tion with  the  Jewish  in  respect  of  their  religious 
condition^  and  their  rank  in  the  divine  favour;t 
to  fix  upon  the  mind  of  both  Jew  and  Gentile  a 
deep  sense  of  the  excellency  of  the  gospel,  and  to 
engage  them  to  act  in  a  manner  agreeable  to  their 
profession  of  it.  For  this  purpose,  af^  a  general 
salutation  (chap.  L  1 — ^7))  and  a  profession  of  his 
ardent  ajSection  for  them  (ver.  ^^15),  he  dedares 
that  he  shall  not  be  ashamed  openly  to  maintain 
the  gospel  at  Home ;  for  this  general  reason,  that 
it  is  the  great  and  powerful  instrument  of  salva- 
tion, both  to  Jews  and  Gentiles,  by  means  of  &ith, 
ver.  1(),  17*  And  then  to  demonstrate  and  vin- 
dicate its  excellency  in  this  view  of  it,  the  apostle 
shows, 

(1)  That  the  world  greatly  needed  such  a  dispen- 
sation ;  the  Gentiles  being  &llen  into  a  most  aban- 
doned state  (ver.  18  to  endy,  and  the  Jews,  though 


*  See  Michaelu*  lotrodact.,  vol.  W,,  p.  98|  be. '  vA  Mao- 
knight's  Preface  to  the  Rotnaoa. 

f  Pulef «  Hone  Pemliiic,  p.  49. 


condemning  otJiets,  being  themsetres  no  better 
(chap,  ii.) ;  as,  notwithstanding  some  cavils, 
which  he  obviates  (chap.  iii.  1 — 8),  their  own 
Scriptures  testify  (ver.  9—19) ;  so  that  there  was 
a  universal  necessity  of  seeking  for  justificatioa 
and  salvation  in  this  method,  ver.  20  to  end, 

(2)  That  Abraham  and  David  themselves 
sought  justification  in  such  a  way  as  the  gofipel 
recommends,  that  is,  by  fiuth  (chap.  iv.  1 — 12) ; 
and  that  a  very  illustrious  act  of  it  entailed  ever- 
lasting honour  on  that  great  patriarch  horn  whom 
the  Jews  boasted  their  descent,  ver.  13  to  end, 

(3)  That  hereby  believers  are  brought  into  so 
happy  a  state  as  turns  the  greatest  afflictions  of 
life  into  an  occasion  of  joy,  chap.  v.  1 — 11. 

(4)  That  the  calamities  brought  on  the  seed  of 
the  Jiret  Adam^  by  his  ever-to-be-lamented  fell, 
are  with  glorious  advantage  repaired  to  all  who 
by  faith  become  interested  in  the  second  Adam^ 
ver.  12  to  end. 

(5)  That  fiff  from  dissolving  our  obligations  to 
practical  hdinees^  the  gospel  greatly  increases 
them  by  peculiar  obligations  (diap.  vi.  1 — 14), 
which  he  strongly  urges  upon  them,  ver.  15  to  end. 

9.  By  these  general  considerations,  Paul  illus- 
trates the  excdlency  of  the  £fOspel^  in  the  first  six 
chapters  of  his  epistle. 

10.  To  make  the  Jews  more  sensible  how  glo- 
rious a  dispensation  this  was,  and  to  weaken  their 
attachment  to  the  Moeak  law,  now  they  were 
married  to  Christ  by  a  solemn  profession  of  his 
religion  (chap.  vii.  1 — 6),  the  apostle  largely 
represents  how  comparatively  ineffectual  the 
motives  of  the  lam  were  to  produce  those  degrees 
of  obedience  and  holiness,  which  by  a  lively  feith 
in  the  gospel  we  obtain,  chap.  vii.  7 — ^riii.  2.  And 
in  the  remaining  part  of  the  chapter,  he  gives  a 
more  particular  view  of  those  things  which  ren- 
dered the  gospel  so  much  more  efficacious  for  this 
great  purpose— 4hat  of  forming  the  wtd  to  holineu— 
than  the  legal  economy  had  been  (chap.  viii.  3) ; 
the  discovery  it  makes  of  the  incarnation  and 
death  of  Christ  (ver.  3,  4) ;  the  spirituality  of 
temper  to  which  it  calls  us  (ver.  5— S) ;  the  com- 
munication of  the  sanctifying  and  comforting 
influences  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  by  which  true 
believers  are  formed  to  a  filial  temper  (ver.  9 — 17)i' 
the  views  which  it  exhibits  of  a  state  of  glory,  so 
great  and  illustrious  that  the  whole  creation 
seemed  to  wait  fur  the  manifestation  of  it  (ver. 
18 — ^25) ;  while  in  the  mean  time  believers  are 
supported  under  all  their  trials  by  the  aids  of  the 
Spirit  (ver.  26,  27) ;  and  an  assurance  that  all 
events  should  co-operate  for  their  advantage  (ver, 
28),  since  God  has,  in  consequence  of  his  ett^raally 
glorious  plan,  already  done  so  much  for  us  (ver. 
29,  30) ;  which  emboldens  us  to  conclude  that 
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no  aocoialion  shall  prerail  agaiuBt  us,  and  no 
(emptatioDS  or  extremities  separate  ns  from  his 
lore,  Ter.  31  to  muL 

11.  Am  the  blessings  so  afiectionatelj  displayed 
above  had  been  spoken  of  as  the  peculiar  priri- 
kga  of  those  who  beliered  the  gospel,  this  evidently 
implied,  that  as  all  beliering  Ckntiles  had  a  full 
line  in  them,  so  all  unbelieying  Jews  must 
necesnrilj  be  excluded  firom  them.  But  as  the 
calling  of  the  (ientiles  and  the  rejection  of  the 
km  ifas  a  topic  of  great  importance,  the  apostle 
empbys  the  nkuk,  ienik,  and  eleventh  chapters  in 
the  ducosaion  of  it,  and  so  concludes  the  fiigu- 
BMBtatiTe  part  of  his  epistle.  He  introduces 
wiiat  he  had  to  say  on  tiiis  interesting  subject,  by 
dedning  thai  he  thouf^^t  most  honourably  and 
tMet&auMj  of  the  Jewish  nation  (chap.  ix. 
1-*^) ;  and  then  shows, 

(1)  That  the  rejection  of  a  considerable  part 
df  tiie  aeed  of  Abraham,  and  eren  of  the  posterity 
of  laaac,  was  an  incontestable  &ct,  which  the 
Jem  themselyes  ooold  not  deny,  with  respect  to 
tbe  descendants  of  Ishmael  and  Esau,  Ter.  6—13. 

(S)  That  the  soyereign  choice  of  some  indi- 
ninia  to  peculiar  pririleges,  to  which  none 
had  any  daim,  and  the  sovereign  appointment 
of  some,  from  among  many  criminals,  to  peculiar 
and  exemplaiy  punishment,  was  perfectly  con- 
tent both  with  reason  and  Scripture,  ver. 
14-24 

(3)  That  the  taking  of  the  Gentiles  to  be  God's 
pAToliar  people  when  Israel  should  be  rejected, 
Wd  been  actually  foretold,  by  both  Hosea  and 
haiah,  rer.  25  to  end, 

(4)  That  Crod  has  graciously  offered  the  gos- 
pd  nlvation  to  Jews  and  Gentiles  on  the  same 
equitable  and  easy  terms;  though  Israel,  by  a 
I  igotted  attachment  to  their  own  law,  had  rejected 
it,  chap.  X. 

(5)  That,  nevertheless,  the  rejection  of  Israel, 
tiwngh  according  to  our  own  prophecies  it  be 
g^eral,  and  attended  with  astonishing  blind- 
oe»  and  obstinacy,  yet  is  not  total,  there  still 
^^cing  a  number  of  happy  believers  among  them, 
ciap.  ri.  1 — 10. 

(6)  That  the  rejection  of  the  rest  is  not  final ; 
m  that  the  time  shall  come  when,  to  the  un- 
"Vakable    joy    of  the    whole   Christian   worid, 

we  Jews  diall  in  a  body  be  brought  into  the 

iaich  of  Christ,  ver.  11—31. 

(7)  and  lattfy',  that  in  the  mean  time  their  ob- 
itiaacj  and  rejection  are  overruled  to  such  happy 
poposes,  as  serve,  through  the  whole  various 
iceoe,  to  display,  in  a  glorious  manner,  the  un- 
Karckable  wisdom  of  God,  ver.  32  to  mid.* 


•  liW4i^»;^    ^lio  takes  a  more  contnicted  view  of  tfai» 


12.  The  remainder  of  the  epistle  is  taken  up  in  a 
variety  of  practical  instructions  and  exhortations, 
which  hardly  admit  of,  and  indeed  do  not  need, 
such  a  particular  analysis.  The  grand  design  of 
the  whole  is,  "  to  engage  Christians  to  act  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  that  gospel,  the  exceUency  of 
which  he  had  been  illustrating."     The  apostle 


episde,  gives  tbe  following  logical  view  of  its  argameDtative 
part  • 

After  the  salntatioii  and  iotrodoctioB,  the  apostle  iDSeasiMy 
introdoces  the  principal  point  which  he  intended  to  prov^ 
namely,  the  salisject  of  the  gospel,  ehKp»  i.  16,  17.  Hiis  re- 
veals a  righteousness  onknown  before,  which  is  derived  solely 
from  fidtii,  and  to  which  the  Jews  and  (yentilea  have  an  eqoid 
claun. 

In  Older  to  pmve  this  point,  he  shows,  chapu  i.  18 — iii.  20, 
that  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  are  under  sin,  that  is,  that  Ood  will 
impote  their  sins  to  Jews  as  well  as  to  Gentiles.  Here  it  most 
not  be  imagined  that  Paol  meant  by  a  chun  of  conchisions  to 
prove,  what  every  man's  eiperience  wiU  suggest  to  him,  (hat 
Jews  and  Gentiles  have  sinned :  his  intention  was  to  prove  that 
God  wOI  call  the  Jews  to  an  accoont  fiir  their  sins,  and  conse- 
qnentiy,  that  they  stand  in  need  of  justification  by  iaith. 

His  proof  of  this  position  may  be  ledaced  to  the  following 
syllogisms.  'The  wrath  of  God  is  revealed  against  those  who 
hold  the  troth  m  nnrighteoosoess,  that  is,  who  acknowledge  the 
tmdi  and  yet  sin  against  it,  chap.  L  18. 

"flie  Gentiles  acknowledged  troths;  but,  partly  by  their 
idolatry,  and  partly  by  their  other  detestable  vices,  they  smned 
against  the  truths  which  they  acknowledged,  chap.  i.  19-~3I. 

'  Therefore  the  wrath  of  God  is  revealed  against  the  Gentilea« 
and  punishes  them. 

'  The  Jews  have  acknowledged  more  troths  ^an  the  Gen- 
tiles, and  yet  they  rin,  chap.  ii.  1, 17— ^2i, 

'Therefore  the  Jewish  sinners  are  stiD  more  etposed  to  the 
wrath  of  God,'  chap.  ii.  1 — 12. 

Having  thus  proved  his  pomt,  he  answers  the  following  ob- 
jections which  might  be  made  to  it 

Obj.  1.  'The  Jews  were  well-grounded  in  their  knowledge, 
and  studied  the  law.'  St.  Paul  answers :  If  a  knowledge  of 
the  law,  vrithout  the  performance  of  it,  could  justify,  God 
would  not  have  condemned  the  Gentiles,  who  knew  the  law  by 
nature,  chap.  ii.  13—16. 

Obj.  2.  '  The  Jews  were  circumcised.'     Answer :  That  is, 
they  were  admitted  by  an  outward  sign  to  a  covenant  with, 
God ;  but  this  sign  will  not  avail  those  who  violate  the  covenant, 
chap.  ii.  25-29. 

Obj.  3.  '  According  to  this  doctrine  of  St  PlBtal,  the  Jews 
have  no  advantages  above  the  Gentiles,  which  is  manifestly 
false.'  Answer:  They  still  have  advantages,  for  to  them  were 
committed  the  oracles  of  God;  but  their  privileges  do  not 
extend  so  fiir  that  God  should  overlook  their  sins,  which  the 
Scripture  earnestly  condemns  even  in  Jews,  chap.  iii.  1 — 19. 

Obj.  4.  '  They  had  the  Levitical  law,  and  sacrifices.' 
Answer :  Hence  is  no  remission,  but  only  the  knowledge  of  sin« 
chap.  iii.  20. 

From  the  preceding  arguments,  St  PlBtnl  infers  that  Jews  and 
Gentiles  must  be  justified  by  the  same  means,  namely,  without 
the  Levitical  law,  through  fiuth  in  Christ:  and  m  opfiositioD  to 
the  imaginary  advantages  of  the  Jews,  he  states  the  declaration 
of  Zachariah,  that  God  is  not  the  Ood  of  the  Jews  only,  but 
also  of  the  Gentiles,  chap.  iii.  21—31. 

As  the  whole  blessing  was  promised  to  those  who  were  tiw 
fiuthfbl  descendants  of  Abraham,  whom  both  Scripture  and  the 
Jews  call  his  children,  he  proves  his  former  assertion  from  the 
example  of  Abraham,  who  was  an  idohrter  before  his  call,  but 
was  dechued  just  by  God,  on  account  of  his  faith,  long  before 
his  ciroufflcision.    Hence  St.  Pftnl  takes  occaskm  to  ezpbun  the 
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more  particularly  uTges  an  entire  consecration 
to  God,  and  a  care  to  glorify  him  in  their  re- 
spectiye  stations,  by  a  faithful   improyement  of 


imtnre  and  the  Trnits  of  faith,  chap.  ir.  I— v.  11.  He  then  pro- 
ceeds to  prove,  from  the  equity  of  God,  that  the  Jews  had  do 
advaDtages  above  the  Gentiles,  in  respect  to  justification.  Both 
Jews  and  Gentiles  had  forfeited  life  and  immortality,  through 
the  common  father  of  the  haman  race,  whom  they  themselves 
had  not  chosen  as  their  representative.  If,  therefore,  it  was  the 
will  of  God  to  restore  immortality  by  a  new  spiritual  head  of  a 
covenant,  which  was  Christ,  it  was  equitable  that  Jews  and 
Gentiles  should  have  an  equal  share  in  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  fivm  this  new  representative  of  the  human  race,  chap. 
V.  12—21. 

He  shows  that  the  doctrine  of  justification,  as  he  had  stated  it, 
lays  us  under  the  strictest  obligations  to  holiness  (chap.  vi. 
1 — 23) ;  and  that  since  the  death  of  Christ  we  are  no  longer 
cancemed  with  the  law  of  Moses.  For  our  jostification  arises 
firom  oar  appearing  in  the  sight  of  God  as  if  we  were  actually 
dead  with^Cbrist  on  account  of  our  sin  ;  but  the  law  of  Moses 
was  not  given  to  the  dead.  On  tfais  occasion  he  evinces  at 
large,  that  the  preceding  consideration  does  not  affect  the 
eternal  power  of  God  over  v^ ;  and  that,  while  we  are  under  the 
law  of  Moses,  we  become  perpetually  sulgect  to  death,  even 
for  sins  of  badvertency,  chap.  vii.  1—25.  The  conclusion  is, 
that  all  those,  and  those  only,  who  are  united  with  Christ,  and 
fi>r  the  sake  of  this  nnicm  live  not  according  to  the  fiesh,  are  free 
from  the  condemnation  of  the  law,  and  have  an  imdoobted  right 
to  eternal  life»  chqi.  viii.  1 — 17. 

Having  described  the  happiness  of  all  such  persons,  he  is 
aware  that  the  Jews,  who  expected  temporal  blessings,  would 
ot^ect  to  him,  that  the  Chiistians,  notwithstanding  what  he  had 
said,  still  endured  many  sufferings  in  this  world.  This  objection 
he  obviates,  chap.  viii.  18^39  ;  and  then  shows  that  God  is  not 
the  less  true  and  faithful,  because  he  does  not  justify,  but  rather ' 
rgects  and  panishes  the  Jews,  who  wonld  not  believe  in  the 
Messiah,  chap,  is.,  x.,  xi.  His  discourse  on  this  subject  is 
arranged  as  follows : 

A.  The  introduction,  in  which  he  displays  the  utmost  caution, 
chap.  ix.  I — 5. 

B.  The  dissertation  itself,  which  c<»isists  of  three  principal 
parts  — 

a)  St  Paul  shows  that  the  promises  of  God  were  never 
made  to  all  the  posterity  of  Abraham ;  that  God  always 
reserved  to  himself  the  power  of  choosing  those  sons  of 
Abraham,  whom  for  Abraham's  sake  he  intended  to  bless, 
and  of  punishing  the  wicked  sons  of  Abraham ;  and  that 
in  respect  to  temporal  happiness  or  misery,  even  their  good 
or  ill  conduct  did  not  determine  his  choice.  Thus  Ishmael, 
Esau,  the  Israelites  in  the  desert  in  the  time  of  Moses, 
and  the  greater  part  of  that  nation  in  the  time  of  Isaiah, 
were  rejected,  and  made  a  sacrifice  of  his  justice,  chup. 
ix.  6—29. 

b)  He  shows,  that  God  had  reason  to  reject  most  of  Uie 
Jews  then  living,  because  they  would  not  believe  in  the 
Messiah,  though  the  gospel  had  been  plainly  preached  to 
them,  chap.  ix.  30 — x.  21. 

c)  Yet  God  rejected  not  all  hb  people,  but  was  still  fulfilling 
bis  promises  on  many  thousand  natural  descendants  of 
Abraham,  who  believed  in  the  Messiah,  and  at  a  future 
period  would  fulfil  them  upon  more,  since  all  Israel  would 
be  converted,  chap.  xi.  11 — 32. 

C.  The  codciosion,  in  which  the  aposUe  expresses  his  admi- 
ration of  the  wise  coonsels  of  God,  chap.  xi.  33 — 36. 

fVom  the  doctrines  hitherto  laid  down,  and  particnlariy  from 
this,  that  God  has  in  his  mercy  accepted  the  Gentiles,  he  argues 
that  the  Romans  should  consecrate  and  offer  themselves  whoUy 
to  God.  This  leads  him  to  mention  in  particular  some  Cluis- 
tian  duties,  chap.  xii.  to  the  end. 


their  several  talents  (chap.  xii.  1 — ^11);  deTotion, 
patience,  hospitality,  mutoal  83rmpathy,  htonility, 
peace,  and  meekness  (ver.  12  to  end)  ;  and  in  the 
thirteenth  chapter,  ohedience  to  magistrates,*  jus- 
tice in  all  its  branches,  loTe  as  the  fulfilling  of  the 
law,  and  a  uniyersal  sanctity  of  manners,  cor- 
respondent to  the  purity  of  those  religious  prin- 
ciples which  they  professed.      In  ihe  fmrteenih 
and  part  of  the  Jifteenth  chapters,  he  dilates  more 
laigely   on  mutual  candour,  especially  between 
those  Christians  who  did,  and  those  who  did  not, 
think  themselyes  obliged  in  conscience  to  observe 
the  ceremonies  enjoined  by  Moses ;  and  ^eads  a 
variety  of  most  pertinent  and  affecting  considera- 
tions in  this  view  (chap.  xiv.  1 — xv.  17)iia  pro- 
secuting some  of  which,  he  is  led  to  mention  the 
extent  of  his  own  labours,  and  his  purpose  of 
visiting  the  Romans ;  in  the  mean  time,  recom- 
mending himself  to*  their  prayers,  ver.  18  to 
end.    Afber  many  salutations  (chap.  xvi.  1 — ^16), 
and  a  necessary  caution  against  those  who  would 
divide  the  church,   he  concludes  with  a  bene- 
diction and  a  doxology  suited  to  the  general  pur- 
port of  what  he  had  been  writing,  ver.  17  to  «id.t 
13.  Mr.  Townsend  has  judiciously  ofaservod,  that 
we  must  be  careful  not  to  confine  our  views  of 


*  Because  God  had  chosen  the  Jews  ibr  his  sidgecti,  and  ss 
their  King  had  dictated  to  them  a  system  of  laws,  they  cob- 
sidered  it  impiety  to  scdunit  to  heathen  laws  and  mlers.    In  tbe 
same  light  they  regarded  the  payments  of  taxes  for  the  support 
of  the  heathen  governments,  Matt.  xxii.  17.     In  short,  tiie 
zealots  of  that  nation  laid  it  down  as  a  principle,  tlii^  they  wook) 
ohey  God  alone,  as  their  king  and  governor,  in  apposition  to 
Caesar,  and  all  lungs  whatever,  who  were  not  of  their  religion, 
and  who  did  not  govern  them  by  the  laws  of  Moses.    This 
turbulent  disposition  some  of  the  Jews  who  embraced  the 
gospel  did  not  immediately  lay  aside ;  and  even  of  the  believiog 
Gentiles  there  were  a  few,  who,  on  pretence  that  they  had  a 
snfHcient  rule  of  conduct  in  the  spiritual  gifls  with  which  they 
were  endowed,  affirmed  that  they  were  imder  no  obligation  to 
obey  ordinances  imposed  by  idolaters,  nor  to  imy  taxes  for  the 
support  of  idolatroos  governments.    Hence  tbey  refiised  to  the 
magistrates  that  honour  and  obedience  to  which,  by  their  office, 
they  were  entitled.    These  principles  and  practices  the  apostle 
here  opposes,  and  inculcates  the  duties  which  snbgects  owe  to 
magistrates:  and  testifies  to  them,  that  the  disciples  of  Christ 
were  not  exempted  firom  obedience  to  the  wholesome  laws  even 
of  the  heathen  countries  where  they  Jived,  nn-  from  oootri* 
buting  to  thd  support  of  the  government  by  which  they  were 
protected,  aldioagfa  it  was  administered  by    idolaters.     TV 
argoment  which  the  apostle  uses  is  this:    *Tlwt  God  haviis; 
formed  mankind  for  society,  and  some  govemmeot  t>eing  neces- 
sary for  maintaining  order  and  peace  amnag  the  associated, 
whatever  ibrm  of  government  happens  to  he  establiaked  in  any 
country  is  aothorisEed  of  God,  and  is  subordiDate  to  his  general 
government  of  the  world.    Civil  government,  (herefore,  being 
authorized  of  God,  he  who  resists  its  established  exercise,  oo 
any  pretence,  really  resists  the  ordinance  of  God,  and  brings 
on  himself  just  condemnation,  both  from  Ood  and  man.*    See 
Michaelis,  Macknight,  and  other  commentaturs. 

f  Doddridge's  Preface  to  the  Komans,  whose  aMlyaia  has 
been  adopted  by  the  Rev.  John  Wesley. 
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tliis  epistle  to'the  nanow  limitB  within  which 
Dr.  Tajlor,  of  Norwich,  the  Sodnian  writers  in 
geneial,  and  the  presumptuous  reasoners  of  this 
school,  hate  endeayouied  to  do.  These  men  have 
rejected  the  very  foundations  of  the  apostle's  argu- 
ment, the  doctrines  upon  which  Christianity  rests, 
and  without  which  the  Scriptures  are  devoid  of 
meaning, — the  doctrines  of  the  atonement  of 
Christ  and  the  &U.  of  man.  Sender,  indeed,  still 
fiiither  degrades  the  apostle's  aigument,  hj  the 
supposition  that  Paul  wished  to  substitute  Chiis- 
tianitj,  merely  as  a  purer  and  more  intelligible 
system  of  morals  than  the  law  of  Moses,  but  less 
Imideiisome,  tedious,  and  unattractive. 

14  Dr.  Tayloi's  system  is  well  described  bj  the 
hte  Dr.  Magee,  to  be  a  mere  adaptation  of  Chris- 
tiao  phrases.  The  general  principle  of  the  theory 
ii,  that  God,  having  rejected  the  Jews,  has  ad- 
mitted all  who  believe  in  Christ  into  the  same 
relation  to  himself  which  the  Israelites  once  held ; 
aod  that  the  peculiar  terms  which  he  used  to 
describe  the  condition  and  privileges  of  the  Jews, 
were  used  in  the  New  Testament  to  describe  the 
itate  and  privileges  of  the  Christian  converts : 
wfaenas  the  terms  which  are  used  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament to  describe  the  privileges  of  the  Jews,  are 
to  be  interpreted  with  reference  to  their  peculiar 
fitoation,  as  the  subjects  of  the  visible  theocracj. 
The  same  terms,  when  used  in  the  gospel,  refer  to 
the  spiritual  advantages  confenred  on  Christians 
br  the  new  covenant.  The  law  was  the  shadow 
or  emblem — ^the  gospel  is  the  accomplishment  of 
the  designs  of  €iod ;  and  the  same  terms,  when 
api^ed  to  the  two  covenants,  will  consequently 
have  a  different  meaning.  Dr.  Taylor  degrades 
the  Christian,  and  elevates  the  Jewish  scheme,  bj 
Baking,  as  an  exceUent  critic  has  observed,  the 
law  the  endtiring  dispensation,  and  the  gospel  a 
mere  dependency  upon  it.  In  an  excellent  work, 
by  )Ir.  Needham,  entitled  Clanii  ApottolicOy  the 
afgimient  of  Dr.  Taylor  is  well  uialyzed  and 
wfiitcd.* 

15.  To  conclude:  the  commentators,  and  the 
^vioos  writers  on  this  epistle,  have  exhausted  the 
ha^raage  of  eulogy  on  its  structure,  arguments, 
and  language.  Nothing  need  be  added  to  their 
weJJ-deserved  praises.  The  epistle  is,  indeed,  a 
■asteipiece  of  beautiful  reasoning,  surpassing  all 
hnnan  wisdom.  It  evidently  bears  the  stamp  of 
<Snne  inspiration;  it  enforces,  in  an  irresistible 
•anner,  all  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity, giadcnli J  unfolding^  from  the  fall  of  our 


*  TowDsradPs  Arrangtement  of  (he  New  Tefltament,  vol.  ii. 
^  3G9.  Dr.  A.  C^larke,  in  hw  Preface  to  the  Romaiu,  htm  giren 
»  •hiiJgMKail  of  Dr.  TaykM'**  acheine,  with  iome  ospingaloria] 
*i)d  ^Tplvialory  notes. 


first  parents,  the  great  mysteries  of  redemption, 
and  fuUy  displaying  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of 
Qod  in  his  dispensations  towards  man.  Cvery 
argument  that  the  ingenuity  of  man  could  devise 
against  the  gospel  system,  the  apostle  himself 
advances  in  the  person  of  the  unbelieving  Jew, 
and  answers  in  the  most  s^isfactory  and  con- 
vincing manner.  Guided  by  divine  inspiration, 
he  has  happily  anticipated  and  removed  every 
doubt  and  difficulty  that  can  be  raised  to  the 
truths  of  revelation;  he  has  communicated  to 
man  the  hidden  counsels  of  God ;  and,  by  a  long 
and  convincing  train  of  argument,  has  fvSfy  de- 
monstrated that  the  gospel  of  Christ  is  the  power 
of  God  unto  salvation,  and  that  there  is  no  other 
means  under  heaven  by  which  men  can  be  saved* 
For  sublimity  and  truth  of  sentiment,  for  brevity 
and  strength  of  expression,  for  regularity  in  its 
structure,  but,  above  all,  for  the  unspeakable  im- 
portance of  the  discoveries  which  it  contains,  it 
stands  unrivalled  bj  any  mere  human  composi- 
tion ;  and  as  far  exceeds  the  most  celebrated  pro- 
ductions of  the  learned  Greeks  and  Romans,  as 
the  shining  of  the  sun  exceeds  the  twinkling  of 
the  stars,  i* 


SECTION  XL 

THB  BPI8TLE  TO  THE  EPHESIANS. 

1.  Efhesus  was  the  chief  city  of  the  proconsular 
Asia,  which  was  a  part  of  what  was  called  the 
Lesser  Asia.  It  was  the  very  throne  of  idolatry ; 
the  worship  of  idols  being  performed  iir  no  part  of 
the  heathen  world  with  greater  splendour,  on  ac- 
count of  the  famous  temple  of  Diana,  which  was 
built  between  the  city  and  the  harbour,  at  the 
expense  of  all  Asia ;  and  in  which  was  an  image 
of  that  goddess,  said  to  have  fallen  down  from 
Jupiter,  Acts  xix.  35.  The  inhabitants. were  not 
only  noted  for  their  idolatry,  but  also  for  thefir 
skill  in  magic,  sorcery,  and  judicial  astrology. 
Hence  the  phrase,  Ephesia  grcanmata — ^Ephesian 
letters — became  a  proverbial  expression  for  magic 
characters,  j:  A  very  considerable  number  of 
books  relating  to  these  "  curious  arts,"  are  men- 
tioned as  having  been  burned,  in  Acts  xix.  19. 

2.  The  Christian  religion  was  introduced  into 
Ephesus  by  Paul,  in  the  year  54.     Touohing  at 


f  TowmendV  Arrugement,  vol.  ii.  p.  969,  Ste. ;  and  Mac- 
koigfafa  coDclnding  remarks  on  this  epistle.  Tholock's  Esposi- 
tian  of  the  Romans,  which  has  been  trmutlated  by  the  Rev.  R. 
Mensies,  and  the  first  vohime  of  which  forms  vol.  v.  of  die 
Bibfical  Cabinet,  is  an  able  and  evangelical  work,  which  will 
amply  repay  (he  study  that  may  be  given  to  it. 
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Has  place  in  his  voyage  from  Orinth  to  Judea 
(Acts  XTiii.  18,  19),  he,  according  to  his  usual 
custom,  visited  the  synagogue,  and  '' reasoned 
with  the  Jews."  But  as  he  was  then  hastening 
to  celebrate  the  passover  at  Jerusalem,  he  only 
remained  there  one  sabhath-day,  and  left  them 
with  a  promise  to  return  again,  ver.  21.  He 
accordingly  returned  the  next  year  (ch.  xix.  1), 
and  preached  the  gospel  with  such  success,  that  a 
numerous  church  was  formed,  chiefly  of  the  Gren- 
tile  converts.  The  apostle  remained  for  three 
years  among  them;  after  which  he  went  into 
Macedonia  and  Achaia,  and  on  his  return  to 
Jerusalem,  he  sent  for  the  elders  of  the  church  of 
Ephesus  to  Miletus,  and  most  affectionately  took 
his  leave  of  them,  as  one  that  should  see  them 
no  more ;  appealing  to  them  for  the  faithftdness 
and  a£feetion  with  which  he  had  discharged  Ids 
ministry^  dmong  them,  and  solemnly  exhorting 
them  to  look  well  to  the  flock  over  which  the 
Holy  Ghost  had  placed  them.  Acts  xx. 

3.  It  is  evident,  from  some  expressions  in  this 
epistle,  that  it  was  written  by  Paul  while  he  was 
a  prisoner  at  Rome  (ch.  iii.  1 ;  iv.  1 ;  vi.  20),  and 
probably  soon  after  his  arrival.there,  in  the  year  61 
or  62.  Its  genuineness  has  never  been  doubted. 
It  is  referred  to  as  the  work  of  Paul  by  Ignatius, 
Irenseus,  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Tertullian,  and 
Origen,*  and  has  ever  been  received  as  such  by 
the  Christian  church. 

4.  The  design  of  Paul  in  this  epistle  appears  to 
have  been  to  give  the  Ephesians  more  exalted 
views  of  the  love  of  God  in  the  scheme  of  re- 
demption, and  to  guard  them  against  the  false 
philosophy  of  their  countrymen,  and  the' erro- 
neous notions  of  the  Judaizing  teachers,  who 
were  everywhere  inde&tigable  in  spreading  their 
opinions.  The  doctrinal  part  of  the  letter  extends 
to  the  end  of  the  third  chapter,  and  the  practical 
part  thence  to  the  conclusion.  In  these  we  have 
the  inscription  (ch.  i.  1,  2)  ;  praise  to  Qod  for  the 
gospel  blessing  (ver.  3^14) ;  thanksgiving  and 
prayer  for  the  saints  (ver.  15 — ^ii.  10);  the  for- 
mer and  present  state  of  the  Ephesians  repre- 
sented (ver.  11 — ^22);  a  prayer  for  their  estab- 
lishment, and  a  doxology,  ch.  iii.  A  general 
exhortation  to  walk  worthy  of  their  calling,  and 
to  keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  (ch.  iv.  1,  2)  ;  the 
diversity  of  spiritual  gifts,  and  its  design  (ver. 
3—16)  ;  an  exhortation  to  the  avoidance  of  seve- 
ral sins  (ver.  17 — v.  21),  and  a  commendation  of 
the  opposite  virtues  (ver.  22 — ^vi.  9) ;  the  requi- 


*  See  the  parages  in  Lardner  and  Whitby.  Pakj  hai 
Bttccessfally  established  its  genuhieness  by  internal  evidence. 
His  principal  proois  are  given  by  Or.  A.  Clarke,  Introd.  to  the 

Ephesians. 


site  preparation  fi>r  withstanding  spiritoal  enemies 
(ver.  10 — ^20)  ;  and  the  conclusion,  ver.  20—24. 

6.  From  the  frequent  use  of  the  word  tnyitety, 
Macknight  and  other  commentators  have  sup- 
posed that  the  apostle  intended  to  illustrate  the 
truths  he  enforced,  by  referring  to  the  mysteries 
of  Diana,  then  celebrated  at  Ephesus.  This  is 
probable ;  but  that  is  all  we  can  say.  The  rea- 
der may  see  the  arguments  of  Macknight  in  his 
preface  to  the  epistle,  sects.  3,  7* 

6.  It  has  been  a  question  of  extended  discusaon 
among  learned  men,  whether  this  epistle  was 
addressed  to  the  Ephesians,  or  to  the  Laodiceans. 
The  circumstance  which  has  suggested  the  latter 
opinion,  is  the  direction  given  by  the  apostle  to  the 
Golossians — "•  When  this  epistle  is  read  among 
you,  cause  that  it  be  read  also  in  the  church  of 
the  Laodiceans;  and  that  ye  likewise  read  the 
epistle  fiom  Laodicea"  ((5ol.  iv.  16) ;  and  because 
there  are  no  references  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephe- 
sians to  Paul's  former  residence  in  that  city,  or 
to  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  persons  to 
whom  he  wrote,  it  has  been  considered  that  the 
proper  inscription  to  this  epistle,  which  will  pretty 
well  answer  in  date  to  the  supposed  epistle,  should 
be  '^  To  the  saints  which  are  in  Laodicea,"  instead 
of  to  those  of  Ephesus,  as  in  our  present  copies.t 
To  discuss  the  subject  here  would  greatly  exceed 
our  limits ;  we  must  therefore  refer  the  reader  to 
Paley,  in  support  of  the  new  theory,  and  to  Lard- 
nerj  and  Macknight  ||  in   favour  of  the  older 
one.     As  it  will  be  expected,  however,  that  we 
should  give   some    opinion   upon    the  litigated 
question,  we  state  our  belief  that  the  epistle  was 
addressed  to  the   church   whose   name  it  now 
bears ;  and  for  the  following  among  other  reasons. 
That  notwithstanding  the    words   n   E9•tfy^— <tf 
Ephetiu~-9Bte  not  read  in  all  the  MSS.  now  ex- 
tant, the  external  evidence  ]fr^onderates  with 
manifest  excess  on  the  side  of  the  received  readin|^, 
as  even  Paley  confesses.     Secondly^  Lardner  has 
shown  that  among  the  early  Christian  Fathers  there 
was  no  doubt  as  to  this  epistle  being  addressed  to 
the  Ephesians.    It  is  mentioned  as  being  so,  by 
Ignatius,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  in  the  end  of  the  firet 
century.     Thirdly,  It  is  not  true,  as  supposed  by 


t  Usher,  BeDgel,  Midwelis,  and  olhera,  hmre  anppooed  that 
thia  epiatle  was  an  evangelical  or  circular  letter,  addraeied  to 
the  Ephesians,  Laodiceans,  and  other  chnrcbes  in  Asia  Minor, 
and  that  the  different  copies  transmitted  had  "  at  Ephesus,*'  "  at 
Laodicea,"  8cc.,  as  occasion  required.  The  reason  why  all  our 
MSS.  read  "  at  Ephemis,*^  is  mpposed  to  be»  ttaft  when  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament  were  first  collected,  the  copy  osed 
was  obtadned  from  Ephesnc  This,  however,  is  rather  an  im- 
probable coiuectore.  See  Michaelis«  vol.  in,  p.  \2A,  Uc.^ 
and  Middleton  on  the  Greek  article,  P*  608>  &c. 

t  Works,  vol.  iii.,  p.  343,  £cc 
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Palej,  that  there  is  no  proof  furnished  in  the 
aptsde,  of  the  jostle's  penonal  acquaintance  with 
those  to  whom  he  wrote.     See,  particularlj,  chap, 
i  13 ;  IT.  20,  21 ;  vi.  21, 22.     Fmniidy,  The  salu- 
tation sent  to  the  brethren  in  Laodicea  (CoL  iT. 
15),  is  a  strong  presumption  that  no  epistle  was 
sent  to  them.    For  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians 
being  vmtten  at  the  same  time  as  the  supposed 
Epistle  to  the  Laodiceans,  and  sent  bj  the  same 
messenger  (Eph.  vi.  21 ;  Col.  ir.  7,  8),  is  it  pro- 
babJe,  that  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  the 
^K»tle  would  think  it  needful  to  salute  the  bre-^ 
tbcn  in  Laodicea,  to  whom  he  had  written  a  par- 
ticukr  letter,  in  which  he  had  giren  them  his 
apostolical  benediction?     With   respect  to  the 
''letter  from  Laodicea,"  it  is  probable,   as  re- 
mariced  by  Bosenmiiller,  that  Paul  referred  to  a 
letter  addressed  to  him  b j  the  church  of  Laodicea, 
in  answer  to  which  he  wrote  his  epistle  to  the 
Colossians,  as  being  the  larger  church,  desiring 
that  thej  would  send  it  to  die  Laodiceans,  and 
^et  a  copr  of  the  letter  which  the  hitter  had  sent 
to  Pan],  in  order  that  they  might  better  understand 
liis  reply.    We  may  close  these  obserrations  with 
»  remark  of  Dr.  Chandler,  that  it  is  not  material 
to  whom  the   epistle  was  inscribed,  whether  to 
the  Ephesiana   or  to  the  Laodiceans,  sinoe  its 
Mthority  does    not  depend  on  the  persons  to 
^m  it  was  written,  but  on  the  person  who 
iodited  it ;   which  was  Paul,  as  the  letter  itself 
t<«tifies,  and  as  all  antiquity  confirms. 

7'  Concerning  the  style  of  this  epistle,  the  critics 
hare  obserred,  says  Macknight,  that  it  is  exceed- 
iogij  elevated;  and  that  it  corresponds  to  the 
*«i»te  of  the  apostle's  mind  at  the  time  of  writing. 
Overjoyed  witii  the  account  which  their  messenger 
l^rooght  him  of  their  &ith  and  holiness  (ch.  i.  15), 
ttd  tRuwported  with  the  consideradon  of  the  un- 
v'arrhable  wisdom  of  God,  displayed  towards  the 
(lentiles,  in  making  them  partakers,  through  faith, 
<^  ail  the  benefits  of  Christ's  death,  equally  with 
tlie  Jews,  he  soars  high  in  his  sentiments  on  these 
jTand  subjects,  and  gires  his  thoughts  utterance  in 
^kHme  and  copious  expressions.  In  short,  this 
epistle  is  written,  as  it  were,  in  a  rapturo.  Grotius 
^"o  entertained  a  high  opinion  of. the  composition ; 
^.  be  says,  it  expresses  the  sublime  matters  con- 
^>ioed  in  it  in  words  more  sublime  than  are  to  be 
i«Mi  in  any  human  language ;  and  this  character  is 
if' jast,  that  no  Christian  can  read  the  doctrinal  part 
-the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesiana,  without  being  im- 
f^cfted  and  roused  by  it,  as  by  ths  sound  of  a 
c»mpet* 


SECTION  XU. 


*  Marknighf,  Pkcftce  to  the  fi^ihedans,  sect  ri.«  near  the 

Cid. 


THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  PHILIFPIANS> 

1.  Philippi  was  a  city  of  Macedonia,  and  a 
Roman  colony,  of  moderate  extent,  and  not  fiu:  firom 
the  borders  of  Thrace.  The  Christian  religion  was 
first  planted  here  by  Paul,  about  the  year  50  or  51, 
who,  haying  passed  through  Galatia  and  Phrygia, 
and  intending  to  pursue  his  course  through  Bithy* 
nia,  was  directed  in  a  vision  to  go  over  into  Ma» 
cedonia,  Acts  xvi.  d — 40.  Arriring  at  Philippi, 
with  his  companions,  Timothy,  Luke,  and  Silas,  he 
spent  some  days  in  preaching  the  gospel.  During 
his  stay  here  he  couTcrted  Lydia,and  cast  out  a  spirit 
of  dirination  firom  a  damsel,  which  so  eiuaged  her 
masters,  that  they  stirred  up  the  inhabitants,  and 
threw  Paul  and  Silas  into  prison;  jhwa  whence^ 
however,  they  were  miraculously  delivered,  vidthe 
jailer,  with  all  his  house,  converted  to  the  Chris- 
tian faith.  This  ill  treatment  seems  to  have  been 
recollected  by  the  apostle,  with  a  resentment  not 
common  to  him.  He  says  to  the  Thessalonians^ 
^'  We  had  suffered  before,  and  were  $ham$JuUy 
entreated  at  Philippi."  It  should  seem  that  the 
military  officers  of  the  colony  had  assumed  a 
power  that  did  not  belong  to  them;  and  Paul 
resented  their  proceedings  with  the  feelings  of  a 
soldier,  as  well  as  of  a  Roman  citizen ;  he  there* 
fore  humbled  them  in  a  public  manner ;  but  he 
did  not  forget  their  ehamefui  usage  of  him  and  his 
companion  Silas.t  Soon  after  this  occurrence,  the 
apostle  left  the  city ;  but  Luke  and  Timothy  con* 
tinned  there  some  time  longer,  to  carry  on  the 
work  he  had  so  successfully  begun.  It  appears 
from  Acts  xx.  6,  that  Paul  visited  the  Philippians 
i^gain,  though  no  particulars  are  recorded  concern- 
ing the  second  visit 

2.  The  Philippians  seem  to  have  conceived  a  very 
strong  affection  towards  Paul,  which  they  showed 
by  their  generous  contributions  for  his  support, 
while  he  was  preaching  the  gospel  in  Macedonia 
and  Corinth  (chap.  iv.  15,  16;  2  Cor.  xi.  9). 
Having  heard  of  his  imprisomnent  at  Rome,  they 
sent  Epaphroditus,  one  of  their  most  esteemed 
pastors,  thither,  to  comfort  him,  by  making  known 
their  love,  and  by  a  supply  of  money,  to  render 
his  confinement  tolerable,  as  it  appears  that  he 
was  in  want  of  the  common  necessaries  of  life. 
The  epistle,  therefore,  was  written  by  Paul,  as  a 
grateful  acknowledgment  of  the  kindness  which 
the  Philippians  had  thus  shown  for  him. 

3.  As  to  the  time  when  this  epistle  was  written, 
it  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  towards  the 


t  CahDeti  Didioiiary^ait  "PhilipiM  ' 
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end  of  the  apostle's  first  confinement  at  Rome,  and 
after  a  residence  of  considerable  duration  in  that 
city.    These  circumstances  are  made  out  by  dif- 
ferent intimations,  and  the  intimations  upon  the 
subject  preserre  among  themselves  a  just  consist- 
ency, and  a  consistency  certainly   unmeditated. 
Fira,  the  apostle    had  already  been  a  prisoner 
at  Rome  so  long,  as  that  the  reputation  of  his 
bonds,  and  of -his  constancy  under  them,  had 
contributed  to  advance  the  success  of  the  gospel : 
^'But  I  would  ye  should  understand,  brethren, 
that  the  things  which  happened  unto  me  have 
fallen  out  rather  unto  the    furtherance  of  the 
gospel;  so  that  my  bonds  in  Christ  are  mani- 
fest in  all  the  palace,  and  in  all  other  places; 
and  many  of  the  brethren  in  the  Lord,  waxing 
confident  by  my  bonds,  are  much  more  bold  to 
speak  the  word  without  fear"  (chap.  i.  12 — 14). 
Secondly^  The  account  given  of  Epaphroditus  im- 
ports that  Paul,  when  he  wrote  the  epistle,  had 
been  in  Rome  a  considerable  time  :   "  He  longed 
af^r  you  all,  and  was  full  of  heaviness,  because 
that  ye  had  heard  that  he  had  been  mck,"  ch.  ii.  26. 
Epaphroditus  was  with  Paul  at  Rome;   he  had 
been  sick ;  the  Philippians  had  heard  of  his  sick- 
ness, and  he  again  had  received  an  account  how 
much  they  had  been  afiepted  by  the  intelligence. 
The  passing  and  repassing  of  these  advices  must 
necessarily  have  occupied  a  large  portion  of  time, 
and  must  have  all  taken  place  during  Paul's  resi- 
dence at  Rome.     Thirdlyy  After  a  residence  at 
Rome,  thus  proved  to  h^ve  been  of  long  duration, 
he  now  regards  the  decision  of  his  fate  as  nigh  at 
band.    He  contemplates  either  alternative;  that 
of  his  deliverance — ch.  ii.  23 :  (''  Him,  therefore 
{TTimothyJ,  I  hope  to  send  presently^  so  soon  as  I 
shall  see  how  it  will  go  with  me ;  but  I  trust  in 
the  Lord  that  I  also  myself  shall  come  shortly :") 
that  of  his  condemnation,  ver.  17 :  (^'  Yea,  and  if 
I  be  offered  upon  the  sacrifice  and  service  of  your 
fidth,  I  joy  and  rejoice  with  you  all.")    This  con- 
sistency is  material,  if  the  consideration  of  it  be 
confined  to  the  epistle.     It  is  further  material,  as 
it  agrees,  with  respect  to  the  duration  of  Paul's 
first  imprisonment  at  Rome,  with  the  account  de- 
livered  in  the  Acts,  which,  having  brought  the 
apostle  to  Rome,  closes  the  history  by  telling  us, 
^  that  he  dwelt  there  ttvo  whole  years  in  his  own 
hired  house,"  chap,  xxviii.  30.*    This  fixes  the 
date  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  to  the  year  62. 
4.  The  design  of  Paul  in  this  epistle,  which  is 
altogether  practical,  seems  to  be,  *^  to  comfort  the 
Philippians  under  the  concern  they  had  expressed 


*  Mey,  Hone  PtdiiMe,  chap.  vi.  number  6.  See  ako  Mi- 
chMlis,  vol.  iv.  p.  167,  &c. ;  aad  Macknighes  Pire&ce,  aecto.  2 
and  3. 


at  the  intelligence  of  his  imprisonment ;  to  check 
a  party-spirit  that  appears  to  have  broken  out 
among  them,  and  to  promote,  on  the  contraiy,  an 
entire  union  and  harmony  of  affection ;  to  guard 
them   against    being   seduced   from   the   purity 
of  the   Christian    faith   by  judaizwff  teachen; 
to  support  them  under  the  trials  with  which  they 
struggled ;  and,  above  all,  to  inspire  them  with  a 
concern  to  adorn  their  profession  by  the  most  emi- 
nent attainments  in  the  divine  lifct    It  contains 
four  chapters,  consisting  of  the  inscription  (chap, 
i.  1,  2);  thanksgiving  and  prayer  (ver.  3—11); 
an  account  of  the  present  state  and  prospects  of 
the  apostle  (ver.  12 — ^24) ;  an  exhortation  to  walk 
worthy  of  the  gospel  while  he  remained   with 
them  (ver.  25 — ii.  16);  the  apostle's  confidence 
and  rejoicing  (ver.  17)  18) ;  promises  to  make 
known  his  state  to  the  Philippians  by  Timothy 
(ver.  19 — 2i\  and  to  send  Epaphroditus  (ver.  25-> 
30) ;  an  exhortation  to  aspire-after  higher  Christiai. 
attainments,  and  to  beware  of  judaizing  teachers 
(chap.  iii.  1 — 3)  ;  the  apostle  s  character  and  con- 
duct (ver.  4 — 14);  admonitions  to  a  holy  and 
blameless  temper,  founded  upon  the  glorious  hope 
of  the  resurrection  (ver.  15—21) ;  an  exhortation 
to  peace  and  unity  (ch.  iv.  l—A);  general  ex- 
hortations to  Christian  cheerfulness,  moderation, 
prayer,  and  whatsoever  things  are  excellent  (rer. 
5 — 9) ;  acknowledgments  of  the  seasonable  and 
liberal  supply  sent  by  the  Philippians,  with  thanks- 
giving to  God  (ver.  10 — ^20) ;  and  the  condusioa 
(ver.  21—23). 

SECTION  xni. 

THE  EPIBrTLB  TO  THE  OOLOBSIANB. 

1.  CoL06a£,Laodicea,  and  Hierapolis,  mentioned 
Col.  iv.  13,  as  cities  in  which  there  were  Christias 
churches  at  the  time  this  epistle  was  written, 
were  situated  not  &r  fix>m  each  other,  in  the 
Greater  Phrygia,  an  inland  country  in  the  Lesser 
Asia.  We  have  no  account  by  whom  the  Chris- 
tian church  was  planted  here;  nor  is  it  certain 
whether  Paul  had  ever  visited  Colossce,  though  it 
seems  highly  probable  that  he  had,  as  we  leam 
that  he  passed  through  Phrygia  twice.  Acts  xvi.  6^ 
xviii.  23 ;  and  several  passages  in  the  epistle  haTa| 
been  adduced  to  show  thiat  there  was  an  intimacy 
subsisting  between  the  apostle  and  the  Colossiaa 
converts.|    See  chap.  i.  25,  ii.  5,  iv.  7> 

2.  That  this  epistle  was  written  about  the  saio^ 


t  Doddriijge,  Whifty»  MBckmsht.  &c. 
X  LaidDer  has  cnterecl  very  fuQy  into  this  question,  Sii)i}iIo> 
oient,  vol.  ii..  chap.  xiv. ;  so  hw  Macknigfat  a!ao,  Piefjce  k 
Coloorians,  sect.  1  ^  to  whom  tbe  reaif^'T  may  refer. 
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time  as  that  to  the  Philippians,  i.  e.,  in  the  year 
62,  is  rendered  probable  by  the  following  circum- 
stances. In  the  ibrmer  epistle  (Phil.  ii.  19),  Paul 
pniposes  to  send  Timothy  to  Philippi,  who  was 
then  with  him  at  Rome,  that  he  might  know  their 
state.  As  Timothy  joins  in  the  salutation  at  the 
beginning  of  this  epistle,  it  is  evident  that  he  still 
continued  at  Rome,  and  had  not  yet  been  sent  to 
Philippi;  and  as  Paul  wrote  the  former  epistle 
nearij  at  the  close  of  his  first  imprisonment  at 
Rome,  the  two  epistles  must  hare  been  written  at 
a  short  interval  from  each  other. 

2.  Epaphras,  who  was  sent  by  the  Colossians  to 
comfort  the  apostle  by  the  assurances  of  their 
ai>ctionate  regard  under  his  imprisonment,  and 
to  inform  them  of  the  circumstances  in  which  he 
was  placed,  became  so  obnoxious  to  the  Roman 
roa<;istrates,  that  he  was  imprisoned  by  them 
(Philem.  23),  on  account  of  his  exertions  in  the 
spread  of  the  gospel ;  and  on  this  account  Tychi- 
ens,  who  was  the  apostle's  messenger  to  Ephesus 
(Eph.  Ti.  21),  and  Onesimus,  whom  the  apostle 
had  converted  and  sent  back  to  Golossas,  charged 
in'th  the  eptstle  to  his  master  Philemon,  were 
icade  the  borers  of  this  letter,  chap.  iv.  ^ — 9. 

3.  Having  ascertained  from  Epaphras  the  state 
of  the  church  at  CoIossqb— that  they  were  perse- 
Tflring  in  the  faith,  and  remarkable  for  their  love 
and  concord  (chap.  i.  4),  but  that  certain  false 
^^achers  had  crept  in  among  them,  who  were 
endeaTouring  to  beguile  them  with  enticing  words 
ud  ^Ise  philosophy  (chap.  ii.  4,  8),  the  apostle 
'Wcted  this  epistle  to  them  for  the  purpose  of 
guarding  them  against  the  errors  of  these  designing 
latn.  Michaelis  is  of  opinion  that  these  false 
teachers  were  Essenes,*  but  Macknight  thinks  it 
>>)<^  probable  that  they  were  superstitious  juda- 
rang  teachers,  who  blended  the  doctrines  of  Moses 
and  Christ  with  those  of  Pythagoras  and  Plato. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
Wiagorean  precepts,  both' concerning  abstinence 
^  animal  food,  and  the  mortification  of  the 
Wj  by  fiistiiig  and  other  severities,  together  with 
die  doctrines  of  Plato,  concerning  the  agency  of 
^5  in  human  afiairs,  and  the  honour  which  is 
^  to  them  from  men  on  that  account  are  all 
^^T^asly  condemned  by  the  apostle  in  this  epistle, 
^ith  respect  to  such  of  the  Colossians  as  were 
'iactured  with  the  Platonic  philosophy,  we  know, 
«  to  persuade  them  to  worship  angels,  or  at 
^  to  make  use  of  their  mediation,  they  affirmed 
^  it  was  arrogance  in  sinners  to  worship  God 
•«hoat  some  mediation,  and  therefore  they  ex- 
ited them,  as  an  act  of  humility  befitting  them, 


*  IntrodacCioo,  vol.  iv.  p.  120, 8cc. 


to  send  up  their  prayers  to  €Iod  by  the  mediation 
of  angels ;  which,  they  said,  was  more  acceptable 
to  him,  and  more  effectual  than  the  mediation  of 
Christ,  who  jould  not  be  supposed  to  have  power 
with  God  like  the  angels,  his  ministers,  in  the 
goremment  of  the  world.  Lastly,  as  the  heathen 
in  general,  trusting  to  propitiatory  sacrifices  for 
the  pardon  of  their  sins,  were  extremely  attached 
to  that  kind  of  sacrifice,  we  may  suppose,  although 
it  is  not  mentioned  by  the  apostle,  that  the  ju<^ 
izers  told  the  Colossians,  since  there  were  no  pro- 
pitiatory sacrifices  prescribed  in  the  gospel,  it  was 
undoubtedly  the  will  of  €k>d  to  continue  'the 
sacrifices  and  purifications  of  the  law  of  Moses^ 
which  he  himself  had  appointed  as  the  means  of 
procuring  the  pardon  of  sin.  And  by  this  aigu- 
ment  also  they  endeayom^  to  allure  the  Colos- 
sians to  embrace  the  law.  Upon  the  whole,  the 
judaizers  recommended  the  law,  as  an  institution 
admirably  calculated  for  procuring  the  pardon  of 
sin,  and  for  perfecting  men  in  virtue;  consequently, 
as  absolutely  necessary  to  salvation.  But  as  this 
foim  of  doctrine  drew  men  away  from  Christ  the 
head,  and  made  them  fi)rget  all  tiie  benefit 
which  they  may  derive  ftom.  his  mediation,  it  was 
necessary  tiiat  an  effectual  remedy  should  be  pro- 
vided for  putting  a  stop  to  so  pernicious  a  scheme 
of  error.  And  such  a  remedy  the  Spirit  of  God 
Actually  provided,  by  inspiring  the  apostle  to  write 
this  excellent  epistie,t  the  leading  design  of  which 
is  to  prove  that  the  hope  of  man's  salvation  is 
founded  on  the  atonement  of  Christ  alone ;  and  by 
the  establishment  of  opposite  truths,  to  eradicate  the 
errors  of  the  judaizers,  who  not  only  preached  the 
Mosaic  law,  but  also  the  opinions  of  the  heathen, 
oriental,  and  Essenian  philosophers,  concerning 
the  worship  of  angels,  on  account  of  their  sup- 
posed agency  in  human  affairs.|  In  pursuance 
of  this  design,  the  apostie,  after  the  inscription, 
begins  by  expressing  his  thankfulness  to  Gknl  for 
calling  the  Colossians  into  his  church;  at  the 
same  time  stating  the  satisfiiction  with  which  he 
had  heard  of  their  faith  and  love,  and  assuring 
them  of  his  constant  prayers,  that  they  might 
receive  larger  supplies  of  the  divine  wisdom  and 
grace,  to  enable  them  to  walk  worthy  of  their 
high  character  and  hopes  as  Christians  (chap.  i. 
1 — 14) ;  and  to  make  them  more  sensible  of  the 
excellence  of  this  new  dispensation  into  which 
they  were  admitted,  he  represents  to  them,  in  the 
most  sublime  terms,  the  dignity  of  our  Saviour's 
person,  as  the  image  of  Cbd,  the  Creator  of  all 


f  See  Macknight**  PrefiMje  to  the  ColoviaiiB,  lect  \,  from 
which  the  pnoediog  obeerrvtioDs  have  beeo  compiled. 
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things,  and  the  Head  of  the  church ;  whose  death 
Grod  had  appointed  as  the  means  of  ahoHshing  the 
Mosaic  law,  which  separated  between  the  Jew 
and  the  Gentile,  and  of  reconciling  sinners  to 
himself  rer.  15—23.  From  this  view  of  the 
excellency  of  Christ's  person,  and  the  riches  of 
his  redeeming  grace,  the  apostle  takes  occasion  to 
express  the  cheerftilness  with  which  he  suffered 
in  the  cause  of  the  gospel,  and  his  earnest  solici- 
tude to  fulfil  his  ministiy  among  ihem  in  the 
most  successful  manner;  assuring  them  that  he 
feh  the  most  tender  concern  both  for  them  and 
the  other  Christians  in  the  neighbourhood,  that 
thej  might  be  established  in  their  adherence  to 
the  Christian  faith  (ver.  24 — ii.  7)«  He  then 
proceeds  to  caution  the  Colossians  against  suffering 
their  minds  to  be  corrupted  from  the  simplicity  of 
the  gospel,  either  by  pagan  philosophy  or  Jewish 
tradition,  reminding  them  of  the  obligation  their 
baptism  laid  them  under,  of  submitting  to  Christ 
as  the  only  Lawgirer  and  Head  of  the  church, 
who  had  totally  abolished  the  ceremonial  law, 
and  dischaiged  them  from  any  further  regard  to 
it  (rer.  8 — 19).  And  since,  upon  embracing  Chris- 
tianity, they  were  to  consider  themselres  as  dead 
with  respect  to  any  other  religious  profession,  he 
shows  the  absurdity  of  being  still  subject  to  the 
Mosaic  law;  and  cautions  them  against  those 
corrupt  additions  to  Christianity  which  some  were 
attempting  to  introduce.  And  as  the  most  efiec^ 
tual  means  for  their  security,  he  exhorts  them,  as 
they  were  risen  with  Christ,  to  keep  their  thoughts 
fixed  on  him  as  their  Lord  and  life,  and  on  that 
better  world  whither  he  had  ascended,  and  to 
which  they  had  the  prospect  of  being  admitted 
(yer.  20 — liL  4)^  From  ibis  glorious  hope  he 
presses  them  to  guard  against  eyery  degree  of 
uncleanness,  malice,  coretousness,  falsehood,*  and 
whatever  was  inconsLstent  with  the  purity  of  the 
new  dispensation  into  which  they  were  entered ; 
and  exhorts  them  to  abound  in  the  practice  of 
meekness,  forbearance,  humility,  and  love ;  and  to 
accustom  themselyes  to  the  deyout  exercises  and 
eyangelieal  yiews  which  would  haye  the  most 
direct  tendency  to  improye  the  Christian  temper 
(ver.  5 — 17).  AHer  these  general  precepts,  the 
apostle  proceeds  to  recommend  to  the  Colossians 
such  a  care  in  disd&rging  the  duties  correspondent 


*  Michaelis  obaenres,  "It  is  remarkable  that  id  the  two 
epistles  to  the  Epbesians  and  Colossians,  and  in  these  only, 
Paal  warns  his  readers  against  lying^.  Hence  we  may  conchide 
that  this  vice  prevailed  more  at  Epbesns  and  Coloasa  than  in 
,  other  pbices  to  which  he  sent  bis  epistles:  and  as  bodi  of  them 
lay  m  Asia  Minor,  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  was  the  vice  of 
the  country ;  for  this  vice  is  often  national,  as  the  love  of  truth 
is  often  a  natioiial  virtne."— Introd.  vol.  tv.,  p.  133,  noit. 


to  the  seyeral  relations  of  life,  as  would  be  most 
honourable  to  their  Christian  profession.    And  to 
assist  them  in  the  performance  of  those  duties,  he 
exhorts  them  to  be  instant  in  prayer;  and,  for 
the  credit  of  their  religion,  adyises  them  to  main- 
tain a  prudent,  obliging  behayiour  to  their  Gentile 
brethren  (yer.  18 — ^iy.  6).    The  apostle  closes  his 
epistle  with  recommending  to  them  Tychicus  and 
Onesimus,   of  whom  he   speaks  in  honourable 
terms,  and  to  whom  he  refers  for  a  more  parti- 
cular account  of  the  state  of  the  church  at  Rome : 
and  haying  inserted  salutations  from  Aristarcbus, 
Epaphias  their  minister,  and   others,  he  giTes 
directions  for  reading  his  epistle  at  Laodicea,  ad- 
dresses a  solemn  admonition  to  Archippus,  and 
concludes  with  his  salutation,  written  with  bis 
own  hand.f 

4.  The  contents  of  this  epistle  haye  a  remark- 
able affinity  to  those  of  the  Epistle  to  theEphesians. 
Whoeyer  would  understand  the  two  must  read 
them  together ;  for  the  one  is,  in  most  places,  a 
commentary  upon  the  other;  the  meaning  of 
single  passages  in  one  epistle,  which  alone  migbt 
be  yariously  interpreted,  being  determined  by  the 
parallel  passage  in  the  other  epistle,  j: 

SECTION  XIV. 

THE  EPIOTLB  TO  PHILEMON. 

1.  Philemon  was  an  inhabitant  of  Colossae,  of 
some  wealth  and  influence,  and  appears,  from  rer. 
10,  to  haye  been  a  conyert  of  Paul.  He  is  gene- 
rally supposed  to  haye  been  a  pastor  or  deacon  of 
the  church  at  Colossae. 

2.  This  epistle  was  eyidently  written  while  Paul 
was  a  prisoner  at  Rome  (yer.  1,  10,  13,  23),  and 
at  a  time  when  he  had  a  good  prospect  of  soon 
regaining  his  liberty  (yer.  22).  From  the  same 
persons  joining  in  the  inscription  and  salutations 
in  this  epistle,  as  in  those  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Colossians  (Philem.  1,  23,  24 ;  C<a.  i.  1,  iy.  10, 
14),  it  has  been  reasonaljy  inferred  that  they 
were  written  about  the  same  time  ;  and  the  con* 
jectore  is  further  confirmed,  by  the  same  mes- 
senger bearing  the  two  epistles  to  Colossse,  Col. 
iy.  7,  9;  Philem.  12,  17. || 

3.  The  occasion  of  writing  this  letter  was  as  fol- 
lows :  Onesimus,  a  slaye  belonging  to  Philemon, 
whom  he  had  probably  robbed,  fled  from  hi$ 
master's  serrice  to  the  dty  of  Rome,  where  he 


|-  Doddridge^  P^faoe  to 

«t  Michaelis,  vol.  iv.,  p.  123.     See,  alio.  Dr.  Clarke*!  Intro* 
dactionto 


n  See  M acknigfat,  Pkefiice  to  FhikinoD,  sect.  4 ;  and  Pkley 
Hone  Pauline,  chap,  riv.,  Na  %^4, 
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met  with  Pad,  and  iraB  by  bim  conyerted  to  the 
Chnsdan  fiiith.    The  apostle  appears  to  have  kept 
him  about  his  person  finr  some  time,  and  when 
fuJJj  oonTinced  that  his  profession  was  sincere, 
detenniiied  to  send  him  back  to  his  master,  to 
repair  the  fault  he  had  committed.     Naturally 
suppoang  that  Philemon  would  be  strongly  preju- 
diced against  one  who  had  left  his  service  in  so 
disgraceful  a  manner,  he  addressed  to  him  this 
letter,  in  which  he  employed  all  his  influence  to 
procure  Qnesimtis  a  faTOurable  reception,  and  to 
mduoe  Philemon  to  r^azd  him  '^  no  linger  as  a 
serFant,  but  as  a  bro^ier  in  the  Lord." 

4  The  tenderness  and  delicacy  of  this  epistle 
hare  been  long  admired.    There  are  some  passages 
in  it  most  touching  and  persuanve,  especially  yer. 
8,  9.    Yet,  as  Paley  obserres,  the  character  of 
Pttoi  preiails  in  it  throughout    The  warm,  aflec- 
tionate,  aathoritatiTe  teacher  is  interceding  with 
ao  absent  fiiend  for  a  belored  oouTert    Here, 
al»,  as  eveiy  where,  he  shows  himself  conscious , 
of  the  weight  and  dignity  of  his  mission ;  nor 
does  he  sufler  Philemon  for  a  moment  to  foiget 
it:  "T  mi^Ai  be  much  bold  in  Ghiist  to  m^n 
thee  that  which  is  conrenient"     He  is  careful 
^  to  recall,  though  obliquely,  to  Philemon's 
iB£nM)iy  the  sacred  obligation  under  which  he  had 
hid  him,  by  bringing  him  to  ihe  knowledge  of 
JesQs  Christ :  ^  I  do  not  say  to  thee  how  thou 
owest  to  me  even  thine  own  self  besides."    With* 
wt  lajing  aside,  therefore,  the  apostolic  character, 
the  author  softens  the  imperatiTe  style  of  his 
address,  by  mixing  with  it  CTery  sentiment  and 
coDsiderati<m  that  could  moTe  tiie  heart  of  his 
^xaespondenL   Aged,  and  in  prison,  he  is  content 
to  aippHcate  and  entreat     Onesimua  was  ren- 
dered dear  to  him  by  his  conversion  and  his  seis 
'ices-Ae  child  of  his  affiction,  and  "ministering 
mto  him  in  the  bonds  of  the  gospel."    This  ought 
to  reoMmnend  him,  whatever  had  been  his  £EMilt, 
to  PJiileDKm'a    foigiTeness :    "  Receire   him  as 
^^y^  as  mj  own  bowels."    Every  thing,  how- 
ever, should  be  Toluntary.    Paul  was  determined 
that  Philemon's  compliance  should  flow  from  his 
<>*&  hoonty:    ^^  Without  thy  mind  would  I  do 
nothing,  that  thy  benefit  diould  not  be  as  it  were 
<>fQece8Bitj,  but  willingly ;"  trusting,  neyertheless, 
to  his  gratitode  and  attadiment  for  the  pezfbrm- 
'sce  of  all  he  requested,  and  for  more :  ^^  Haying 
^afideace  in  thy  obedience,  I  wrote  unto  thee, 
bowing  that  tfaou  wilt  also  do  more  than  I  say."* 
5.  Whether   Philemon  pardoned  Oneaimus  is 
^  known ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  he 
QHild  refuse  to  listen  to  so  pathetic  an  appeal  as 


*  Bdey'a  Hone  AnliiMe,  ofaapb  sir..  Now  4« 


is  this  of  Paul:  the  tradition  of  the  ancient 
church,  too,  is  expressy  that  Onesimus  obtained 
his  freedom. 

6.  The  genuineness  of  this  epistle  has  never 
been  questioned ;  and  it  has  always  been  inserted 
in  the  catalogues  of  canonical  books.  But  it  has 
by  some  been  thought  singular  that  a  private  letter 
should  be  admitted  into  the  sacred  canon,  and  be 
published  for  the  edification  of  the  church.  That 
it  was  designed  by  the  apostle,  however,  as  a 
private  letter,  is  a  gratuitous  assumption,  and  the 
contrsiy  is  &r  more  probable.  Ohrysostom  has 
pointed  out  two  uses  to  which  it  may  be  applied, 
and  to  these  Macknight  has  added  several  others. 
As  (1)  That  it  sets  an  excellent  example  of  cha- 
rity, in  endeavouring  to  mitigate  the  resentment 
of  one  in  a  superior  station  towards  his  inferior 
who  had  injured  him.  (2)  That  it  sets  before 
churchmen  of  the  highest  dignity  a  proper  exam-> 
pie  o^^attention  to  the  people  under  their  care,  and 
of  afiectionate  concern  for  their  welfiue.  (3) 
That  all  Christians  are  on  a  level.  Onesimus  the 
slave,  on  becoming  a  Christian,  is  the  apostle's 
son,  and  Philemon's  brother.  (4)  That  Chris- 
tianity makes  no  alteration  in  -  men's  political 
state.  Onesimus  the  slave  did  not  become  a 
fireeman  on  embracing  Christianity,  but  was  still 
obliged  to  be  Philemon's  slave  for  ever,  unless 
his  master  gave  him  his  freedom.  (5)  That 
slaves  should  not  be  taken  nor  detained  from  their 
masters,  without  their  masteraf  consent  (6)  That 
we  should  not  contemn  persons  of  low  estate,  nor 
disdain  to  help  the  meanest,  when  it  is  in  our 
power  to  assist  them;  but  should  love  and  do 
good  to  all  men.  (7)  That  where  an  injury  has 
been  done,  restitution  is  due,  unless  the  injured 
person  gives  up  his  claim.  (8)  That  we  should 
foigive  sinners  who  are  penitent,  and  be  heartily 
reconciled  to  them.  (9)  That  we  should  never 
despair  of  reclaiming  the  wicked,  but  do  all  in  our 
power  to  convert  them.t 

SECTION  XV. 

THB  BPISILB  TO  THB  HBBBEWS. 

1.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  part  of  the  sacred 
writings  which  has  been  so  much  contested  as 
this  epistle.  Its  author — ^the  language  in  which  it 
was  written — ^its  date^— -canonical  authority — the 
persons  to  whom  it  was  addressed — and  the  design 
of  the  writer,  have  each  been  the  subject  of 
lengthened  and  able  dispute.  To  enter  here  into 
a  discussion  of  these  several  topics,  is  impossible. 


f  Macknight,  Pkefiice  to  PhikmoD,  sect  3. 
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'  To  do  justice  to  their  daims,  and  their  importance 
with  reference  to  the  canon  of  Scripture,  would 
require  much  more  room  than  we  can  devote  to 
them.  Beferring  the  reader,  therefore,  to  those 
writers  who  have  discussed  the  matter,*  we  must 
he  satisfied  with  giving  that  opinion  which  appears 
to  he  the  hest  sustained  hy  the  labours  of  these 
learned  men. 

2.  With  regard  to  the  author^  the  vireight  of 
evidence  preponderates  greatly  in  favour  of  Paul. 
(1)  The  current  of  antiquity,  though  not  the 
authority  of  every  individual  Father,  runs  strongly 
this  way.  It  is  dted  as  his  by  Clemens  Romanus, 
Clemens  Alexandrinus,  and  Origen ;  and  Jerome 
expressly  asserts,  that  it  was  received  as  Paul's  by 
all  the  Greek  writers.t  (2)  The  writer  speaks 
of  himself  and  ''our  brother  Timothy'  (chap.  xiii. 
23),  in  the  usual  style  of  Paul  (see  2  Cor.  i.  I ; 
CoL  i.  1 ;  I  Thess.  iii.  2;  Philem.  1),  and  further 
solicits  the  prayers  of  those  to  whom  he  wrote, 
that  he  might  be  "  restored  to  them*  (chap.  xiii. 
18,  19),  which  is  quite  agreeable  to  the  apostle's 
practioe  (see  Rom.  xv.  30 ;  Eph.  vi.  19 ;  Phil.  i. 
19;  Col.  iv.  3;  2  Thess.  iii.  1);  and  exactly 
agreed  vrith  his  condition,  when  a  prisoner  at 
Rome.  (3)  Many  of  the  peculiarities  of  Paul's 
st^^e  are  to  be  found  in  the  epistle.  Abrupt  tran- 
sitions, returning  frequently  to  his  subject,  which 
he  illustrates  by  forcible  aiguments,  by  short  ex- 
pressions, or  sometimes  by  a  single  word.  Ellip- 
tical expressions,  to  be  supplied  either  by  the 
preceding  or  the  subsequent  clause,  with  reason- 
ings addressed  to  the  thoughts,  and  answers  to 
specious  objections,  which  would  naturally  occur, 
and  therefore  required  removing.  The  numerous 
resemblances  and  agreements  between  this  epistle 
and  Paul's  acknowledged  productions  have  been 
colleoted  at  great  length  by  Braunius,  Carpzov, 
Lardner,  and  Macknight,  whose  united  labours 
have  been  methodized  and  abridged  with  much 
ability  by  Mr.  Home,:^  who  has  ananged  them 
under  nine  heads ;  and  although  it  should  be 
granted  that  some  of  the  analogies  are  question- 
able, yet  the  inference  from  the  whole  in  favour 
of  Paul  is  iiresistible.  (4)  It  is  acknowledged  as 
Paul's  production  by  Peter  (2  Pet.  iii.  15,  16), 
**'  as  our  dear  brother  Paul,  according  to  the  wis- 


♦  See  Mioheelie,  rol.  ir.,  p.  186,  &e. ;  WfaHby  and  Muc- 
kin^n  Prefiusee  to  tke  Hebrevra ;  Home's  Crit  lotnxL,  vol.  it. 
p.  389,  8cc. ;  Townsend't  AnrBngement,  vol.  ii.,  p.  636,  &c. ; 
Stuart  on  the  Hebrewi,  vol.  l,  and  the  anthoritiefl  referred  to 
by  (hnn. 

t  See  the  origma]  paasages  in  WhHby'a  Preface  ;  or  Stuart 
00  tiba  epMe,  vol.  i.,  pp.  ]0»~144. 

X  Introdnction,  vol.  iv.,  p.  401,  &c. ;  see  alao  Stuart,  vd.  i.. 
pp.  173—204. 


dom  given  to  him,  hath  tmiUen  utUo  ^oii,  as  also 
in  all  his  epistles,"  &c.  From  this,  it  is  evident 
that  Paul  had  written  to  those  persons  to  whom 
Peter  was  then  writing,  i.  e.,  to  the  hdievimg  Jent: 
and  it  is  further  evident,  that  he  had  wntten  to 
them  a  particular  letter  distinct  from  all  his  odier 
epistles;  as  appears  firom  these  words,  '^As  also 
in  all  his  epistles,"  i.  e.,  his  other  epistles.  Since, 
then,  we  have  no  intimation  that  this  ^istle  was 
ever  lost,  it  must  be  that  of  which  we  are  now 
writing.  II 

3.  Witii  regard  to  the  kn^^ut^  in  which  it  wss 
written,  we  have  the  strongest  internal  evidence  of 
Qreek  being  its  original.  It  is  destitute  of  thoie 
harsh  Hebraisms  which  occur  in  the  Septiu^t 
The  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  are  not 
from  the  Hebrew,  but  from  the  Gheek-^-the 
numerous  paronomasias,  or  concurrences  of  words 
of  like  sound  which  exist  in  the  Qreek,  show  it 
to  be  no  translation — and  lastly,  die  Hebrew 
words  are  interpreted.  From  these  combined 
dicumstances,  it  is  evident  that  Greek  was  the 
original  language  of  the  epistle.  { 

4  That  the  permmt  to  whom  this  episde  was 
directed  were  the  believing  Jews  of  Palestine, 
is  the  opinion  entertained  by  several  of  the  eailj 
Fathers,  and  also  bj  the  maj<»ity  of  modem 
critics  and  commentators ;  and  it  is  oonfiimed  by 
the  contents  of  the  epistle  itself.  That  they  were 
inhabitants  of  one  countiy  appears  firom  two  pas- 
sages, which  we  have  abeady  dted  for  another 
purpose:  ^^I  beseech  you  the  rather  to  do  this, 
that  I  may  be  restored  to  you  the  sooner"  (xiii. 
19);  and  ver.  23:  ^' Know,  ye  that  our  brother 
Timothy  is  set  at  liberty,  vrith  whom,  if  he  come 
shortly,  I  wiU  see  you."  And  that  this  countiy 
was  Judea,  appears  from  the  circumstance,  that 
there  was  much  danger  of  the  converts  addressed 
abjuring  Christianity  and  relapsing  into  Judaism, 
in  consequence  of  ^e  persecutions  to  which  thej 
were  exposed.  This  danger  vnis  apparent  in  no 
part  of  the  church  but  in  that  at  Palestine,  for  in 
every  part  of  the  Roman  empire  Christianity  was 
tolerated.  But  in  Judea,  the  conyerts  from 
Judaism  vrare  almost  incessantly  persecuted  by 
their  unbelieving  brethren,  who  tenaciously  adhered 
to  the  constitution  and  ceremonies  of  the  Mosaic 
law,  which  Christianily  superseded.  In  further 
conroborationof  this  opinion,  it  has  been  remarked 
that  the  two  passages  of  the  episde  (dbap.  vi.  6, 
X.  29),  which  relate  to  blaspheifiy  against  Christ, 
as  a  peiBon  justly  condemned  and  crucified,  are 


M  See  Whitby*!  PkefiK»  to  the  Hefarawa. 

§  See  Owen  on  the  Hebrews,  Bzerdtatiaii  v.;  BlaokiughCi 
Preiace,  sect  3  $  3 ;  and  Stoart,  vol  I,  pp.  396--S44. 
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pecnlMy  adapted  to  ihe  communities  in  Pa]e»- 
Ihk;  and  it  is  difficult  to  read  them  without  in- 
ftning  that  fleTeial  Christians  had  really  apoa- 
tidied,  and  openly  blasphemed  C^st :    for  it 
appeix%  from  Acts  zxri.  11,  that  vident  measures 
vcre  taken  in  Falesdne  for  this  Teiy  purpose,  of 
which  we  meet  witlt  no  traces  in  any  other  ooun- 
tiy  at  that  early  age.    The  drcumstanoe,  that 
tefctal  who  still  continued  Christians  forsook  the 
pbees  of  pabKc  wonhip  (du^.  x.  25),  does  not 
oecar  in  any  odier  epistle,  and  implies  a  general 
sad  continued  persecution,  which  deterred  the 
CSuistiaBS  from  an  open  profession  of  their  &ith. 
Under  these  sufferings  the  Hebrews  are  comforted 
bj  Ae  pmniaed  coming  of  Christ,  which  they  are 
to  await  with  patience,  as  being  not  far  distant, 
fha^  X.  25 — 38.     This  can  be  no  other  than  the 
pnmiaed  destmctian  of  Jerusalem  (Matt  isiv.), 
c£  whidi  Cbnat  himself  said,  ^' When  these  things 
btgin  to  come  to  pass,  then  look  up,  and  lift  up 
y»ur  heads,  ior  your  redemption  draweth  nigh," 
I^ke  zzL  S8w    Now  this  coming  of  Christ  was, 
to  the  Christians  in  Palestine,  a  deliverance  from 
the  yoke  with  which  they  were  oppressed :  but  it 
had  no  aoch  influence  on  the  Christians  of  other 
ooontries.    On  the  contrary,  the  first  persecution 
under  Neio  happened  in  tiie  year  65,  about  two 
jeaa  belbce  the  commencement  <^  the  Jewish  war ; 
and  the  second  under  Domitian,  about  five-and- 
twenfy  years  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
Lastly,  tiie  exhortation  (chap.  xiii.  12 — 14)  is  very 
difficult  to  be  explained,  on  the  supposition  that 
the  epistle  was  written  to  the  Hebrews  out  of 
Fileatine ;  far  neither  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
nor  in  ibie  other  epistles,  do  we  meet  with  an  in- 
stance of  expulsion  firom  the  synagogue  merely 
iai  a  belief  in  CSizist;  on  the  contrary,  the  apostles 
themselfes  were  allowed  to  teach  publicly  in  the 
Jewish   syni^gogues.      But  if  we  suppose   the 
^pisde  to  hare  been  written  to  Jewish  conrerts 
in  Judea,  the  passage  becomes  perfectly  clear, 
a^ecaally  if  it  were  written  only  a  short  time 
befare  the  commencement  of  the  Jewish  war. 
The  Christians,  on  this  supposition,  are  exhorted 
to  endore  their  &te  witii  patience,  if  ihej  should 
be  obliged  to  retire,  or  cTen  be  ignominiously  ex- 
pelled firam  Jerusalem,  since  Christ  himself  had 
been  forced  out  of  this  very  city,  and  had  suffered 
without  its  walls :  ^  Let  us  then  go  forth  to  him 
wi^iout  the  camp,  bearing  his  reproach."* 

5.  I^  then,  Paul  was  the  author  of  this  epistle, 
the  time  when  it  was  written  may  easUy  be  fixed* 
For  the  salutation  firom  the  saints  of  Italy  (chap. 


n  proof  of  Ibit  ofmm,  m  JMacknigh^  Ptaiaoe  to  Hebmra, 
•ct.5,51. 


iy.  34),  with  the  sposde's  promise  to  see  the  He- 
brews (ver.  23),  show  plainly  that  he  had  then 
either  obtained  his  liberty,  or  was  on  the  eve  of  so 
doing.  It  was  therefore  written  soon  after  the 
epistles  to  the  Ephesians,  Colossians,  and  Phi- 
lemon, and  not  long  before  Paul  left  Italy;  that 
is,  in  the  year  62  or  63.  In  the  epistle  itself 
there  are  passages  which  show  t)iat  it  was  written 
before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem :  particolariy 
chap.  riii.  4,  ix.  25 ;  x.  11 ;  xiii.  10,  which  speak 
of  the  temple  as  then  standing,  and  of  the  Le- 
yitical  sacrifices  as  still  continuing  to  be  ofiered. 
To  this  may  be  added  the  remarks  offered  aboTe, 
on  the  persecution  the  Christians  were  then 
enduring,  and  the  promise  of  a  i^teedy  deliTeranoe, 
by  the  desfanction  of  the  Jewish  state,  t 

6.  The  object  ci  the  epistle  is  sufficiently  ob- 
rious  from  its  contents,  viz,,  to  prore  to  the  Jew% 
from  their  own  Scriptures,  the  dirinity,  humanity, 
atonement,  and  intercession  of  Christ,  particuhurly 
his  pre-eminence  over  Moses  and  the  angeb  of 
God — to  demonstrate  the  superiority  of  the  gospel 
to  the  law,  and  the  real  object  and  design  of  the 
Mosaic  institution — to  fortify  the  minds  of  the 
Hebrew  converts  against  apostasy  under  persecu- 
tion— and  to  engage  them  to  a  deportment  be- 
coming their  Christian  profession.  In  this  riew 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  furnishes  a  Key  to  the 
Old  Testament  Scriptures,  and  may  be  divided 
into  three  parts.  I.  .A  demonstration  of  the 
superiority  of  the  gospel  dispensation,  ch.  i^— ^ 
X.  25.  II.  An  argument  derived  herefixun  to 
support  the  Hebrew  Christians  under  their  trials, 
ch.  X.  26— xii.  2.  IH.  Practical  exhortations  to 
peace  and  holiness,  ch.  xii.  3,  to  end. 

7*  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  among  the 
most  important  of  the  new  covenant  Scriptures.  It 
exhibits,  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  the  writer^s 
''  knowledge  in  the  mystery  of  Christ,"  and  un- 
folds some  of  the  sublimest  discoveries  of  infinite 
wisdom.  Whether  it  be  considered  in  refereiu» 
to  Christian  doctrine  or  to  Christian  practice,-— 
whether  it  be  applied  to  for  instruction,  or  com- 
fort, or  reproof, — ^it  will  be  found  eminently  calcu- 
lated to  enlarge  our  minds,  to  strengthen  our 
faith,  to  encourage  our  confidence,  and  to  animate 
our  hopes.  It  carries  on  the  believer  firom  the 
first  elements  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ  to  per- 
fection. It  exhibits  the  divine  character  of  the 
Redeemer  in  all  its  glory,  establishes  his  infinite 
superiority  to  Moses  as  an  apostle,  and  to  the 
Aaronic  &mily  as  a  priest  It  contrasts  the 
grandeur,  the  efficacy,  and  the  perpetuity  of  the 
new.coveiumt  privil^^eg,  worship,  and  promises, 
with  the  earthliness,  the  feebleness,  and  the  tern- 

— ■ —       ' '-■  —  -     '  ■     ijti 

f  See  Mackniglif •  Frtfkce,  sect  4. 
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poraij  nature  of  the  figaratire  economy ;  and  it 
enforces  the  awful  responsibility  which  attaches 
to  the  profession  of  Christiaiiity,  by  considerations 
.derived  from  all  that  is  fitted  to  elevate  hope,  and 
to  give  energy  to  godly  fear.  It  is  the  key  to  the 
ritual  of  Moses,  which  imlocks  its  most  intricate 
and  mysterious,  and  apparently  trivial,  arrange- 
ments. It  brings  to  view  the  soul  that  animated 
the  whole  body  of  its  ceremonies,  and  gave  them 
all  their  importance ;  and  by  the  light  it  aflFords, 
we  are  enabled  to  enter  into  the  darkest  places  of 
that  extraordinary  edifice,  and  to  see  the  wisdom 
of  its  proportions,  and  their  admirable  adaptation 
to  the  design  of  all  its  parts.  It  was  calculated 
to  reconcile  the  Jew  to  the  destruction  of  his 
temple,  the  loss  of'  his  priesthood,  the  abolition  of 
his  sacrifices,  the  devastation  of  his  country,  and 
the  extinction  of  his  name ;  because  it  exhibits  a 
nobler  temple,  a  better  priesthood,  a  more  perfect 
sacrifice,  a  heavenly  inheritance,  and  a  more 
durable  memorial.  And  as  the  distinguished 
honours  and  privileges  which  it  makes  known, 
are  equally  the  portion  of  the  (Gentile  believer, 
they  are  no  less  fitted  to  wean  hu  nund  from  the 
beggarly  elements  of  this  world,  and  to  reconcile 
him  to  the  lot  of  a  stranger  and  a  sufierer  on 
the  earth.  But  it  is  necessary  to  remark,  that  as 
this  epistle  treats  not  of  first  principles,  but  of  the 
highest  and  noblest  themes  of  heaveiily  wisdom, 
those  oidy  "  who  have  their  senses  exercised  to 
discern  between  good  and  evil,"  and  who  are 
amply  conversant  with  "  the  powers  of  the  world 
to  come,*  can  relish  and  imderstand  it  While 
the  apostle  conveys  his  '' thoughts  that  breathe, 
in  words  that  bum,"  the  operation  of  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  on  the  understanding  and  heart  is  abso> 
lutely  necessary  to  our  seeing  their  beauty,  and 
enjoying  their  consolation.* 


SECTION  XVI. 

THE  SECOND  EPISTLE  TO  TIMOTHY. 

1.  It  has  been  a  subject  of  some  controversy, 
whether  this  epistle  were  written  by  Paul  during 
his  imprispimient  at  Rome,  mentioned  by  Luke 
in  Acts  xxviii.,  or  during  some  subsequent  im- 
prisoimient.  It  appears  somewhat  strange  that 
there  should  have  been  any  dispute  concerning 
a  fact  that  is  clearly  deducible  fix)m  the  writings 
of  the  apostle  himself.  During  PauFs  imprison- 
ment at  Rome,  mentioned  by  Luke,  it  is  evident 
that  he  was  in  comparatively  comfortable  circum- 
stances, dwelling  in  his  own  hired  house,  preach- 

*  Chritftian  Instractor,  vol.  ii.,  P*  423. 


ing  the  gospel  with  much  success,  and  aocom- 
pahied  by  several  of  his  feUow-labourers  (comp 
Acts  xxviii.  30,  31 ;  Phil.  i.  12—20 ;  Col.  iv 
10 — 14;  Philem.  23,  24);  whereas  his  condition 
at  this  time  was  directly  the  reverse ;  comp.  ch.  i. 
15,  17;  ii.  9;  iv.  10,  16.     When  he  wrote  his 
epistles  to  the  Philippians  and  Philemon,  he  vras 
just  upon  the  eve  of  obtaining  his  liberty  (Phil, 
ii.  24 ;  Philem.  22)  ;  but  in  this  epistle  his  pros- 
pects were  very  difierent,  and  he  entertained  no 
hope  of  deliverance,  ch.  iv.  6.     From  these  and 
other  circumstances,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to 
enumerate,  it  is  evident  that   this   epistle  was 
written  by  Paul  during  a  confinement  at  Rome 
subsequent  to  that  mentioned  in  the  Acts,  at 
which  time  he  wrote  some  of  the  former  epistles.t 

2.  It  k  uncertain  at  what  place  Timothy  ym 
when  he  received  this  epistle,  containing  a  sum- 
mons to  Rome,  ch.  iv.  9,  13.    Some  have  sup- 
posed that  he  remained  still  at  Ephesus,  though 
it  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  this  with  the  apostle  s 
charge,  to  bring  the  books  and  parchments  lefl  at 
Troas,  that  city  lying  so  far  out  of  the  way  from 
Ephesus  to  Rome.     It  is  to  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  this  was  precisely  the  same  route  as 
Paul   himself  took   when  he   left   Ephesus  for 
Rome  (Acts  xxi.  1 — 5  ;  2  Cor.  ii.  12) ;  and  it 
is  therefore  difficult  to  decide  whether  Timothy 
were  at  this  time  in  the  city  just  mentioned,  or  in 
Asia  Minor,  j: 

3.  The  apostle  seems  to  have  designed  in  &is 
epistle  to  prepare  Timothy  for  those   sufferings 
to  which  he  foresaw  he  would  be  exposed;  to 
forewarn  him  of  the  fatal  apostasy  and  declension 
that  was  begiiming  to  appear  in  the  church ;  and 
at  the  same  time  to  animate  him,  from  his  own 
example  and  the  great  motives  of  Ghiistianity,  to 
the  most  vigorous  and  resolute  discharge  of  every 
part  of  the  ministerial  office.    The  epistle  consists 
of  four  chapters,  containing  the  inscription  (ch.  i. 
1,  2) ;  a  commendation  of  Timothy^s  faith  (rer. 
2 — 9) ;  an  exhortation  to  becoming  fortitude  in 
the  cause  of  Christianity,  urged  bj  motives  de- 
rived from  the   excellency  of  the   gospel  (vcr. 
6 — 14);   the  apostle's  forlorn  situation,  with  a 
conunendation  of  the  fidelity  and  generosity  of 
Onesiphorus  (ver.  15 — 18)  ;  furtiier  axguments  to 
fortify  Timothy  against  the  difficulties  which  he 
would  have  to  encounter,  derived  firom  the  apos- 
tie's  own  sufiering  and  the  glory  which  awaits 
those  who  suffer  for  Christ  (ver.  19 — ^ii.  13): 


f  See  Michaelis'fl  Introdact  toI.  tr.,  p.  167,  &c. ;  Mac- 
knigfaes  Preface  to  1  Tim.  sect.  1 ;  Pinley's  Hone  Pkiilinar. 
ch.  xii.,No.  1. 

t  In  sapport  of  fStue  latter  opiiiioD,  aee  Michaelis,  voUttr^ 
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(fireGtioDS  relatiye  to  the  ministry,  and  to  the 

aroiding  of  those  things  which  had  led  to  the 

apoetasj  of  some  (rer.  14 — ^26) ;  a  prediction  of 

the  dedension  and  apostasy  which  would  take 

place,  reminding  Timothy  at  the  same  time  of  his 

Mj  in  the  midst  of  those  distresses  (ch.  iii.  1 — 

ir.  5) ;  PauTs  prospect  of  immediate  death,  and 

his  rejoicing  in  anticipation  of  his  reward  (ver. 

6-S);  an  inyitation  to   Timothy  to  come  to 

Rome,  Paul  being   leh  alone   (ver.  9 — 12) ;   a 

(feclaration  of  the  inconstancy  of  men  and  the 

oQDstancy  of  Grod  (ver.  13—18) ;  rarious  saluta^ 


tions  (ver.  19 — ^21)  ;  and  the  concluding  blessing, 
ver.  22. 

4.  The  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy  is  particularly 
Taluable  in  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel 
history.  It  affords  the  most  indubitable  evidence 
of  the  sincerity  of  Paul  in  what  he  professed  to 
believe  and  teach ;  and  from  the  impossibility  of 
his  being  deceived  in  the  matters  of  which  he 
testified,  their  truth  results  as  a  necessary  con- 
sequence.* 

*  See  Macknight,  and  Doddridge's  Prefaces  to  this  epistle. 
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1.  The  writings  known  under  this  appellation 

3Kj  the  epistle  of  James,  the  two  epistles  of  Peter, 

tiie  fint  epistle  of  John,  and  the  epistle  of  Jude. 

CanimentatozB  aie  not  agreed  as  to  the  origin  of 

this  designation.     Whitby,  Michaelis,  and  some 

(fibers,  have  adopted  the  opinion  of  CEcumenius 

—that  they  were  so  denominated  because  ad- 

^f^ssfA,  not  to  people  dwelling  in  one  place,  but 

to  the  Jews  dispersed  through  all  the  countries  in 

tke  Roman  empire.    The  opinion  of  Hanmiond, 

Wever,  which  has  been  adopted  by  Macknight 

sad  others,  seems  more  probable.     He  conceives 

<&at  the  fiist  epistle  of  Peter,  and  the  first  of 

J<^  having  from  the  beginning  been  received 

V  authentic,  which  the  others  were  not,  obtained 

tin  name   of    CatholiCf   or  universally  acknow- 

Hsed,  and  therefore  canonical,  epistles,  in  con- 

tndistinction  to  those  which  were  rejected.     But 

^  aathenticitj  of  these,  also,  being  at  length 

^Eknowledged  by  ^e  majority  of  churches,  they 

*av  added  to  the  others,  and  the  title  which  was 

at  lint  a  mark  of  distinction,  borne  by  the  two 

^^noer,  became  at  length  the  common  appellation 

•/tke  whole. 

2.  The  circumstance  of  the  primitive  church 
^>nng  rejected,  for  some  period  of  time,  three  out 
*^dR8e  five  episdes,  furnishes  conrincing  proof  of 
^  great  deliberation  with  which  writings  pur- 
]p«tii]g  to  be  apostolic  were  received  into  the 
^am  of  Scripture ;  and  also  a  sufiicient  answer 
^  those  who  have  chaiged  the  early  Christians 
»ai  want  of  case,  and  ourselves  with  credulity, 
D  receiving  as  authentic  and  inspired,  books  of 
he  original  duHcacter  of  which  nothing  is  known. 
^  pcQQifii  of  the  genuineness  and  consequent 


authenticity  of  these  epistles  will  be  noticed  in 
treating  of  them  severaUy. 

SECTION  L 

THB  EPISTLE  OF  JAMES. 

1.  There  has  been  some  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  the  identity  of  the  author  of  this  epistle ;  some 
critics  referring  it  to  James  the  Elder,*  son  of 
Zebedee  and  brother  of  John  (Matt.  x.  2)  ;  while 
others,  with  much  greater  probability,  ascribe  it  to 
James  the  Less,  son  of  Alphaeus  (ver.  3),  brother 
or  cousin  to  our  Lord  (Gal.  i.  19),  and,  as  has  been 
thought,  bishop  of  Jerusalem ;  but  this,  perhaps, 
without  sufficient  authority.  That  it  cannot  have 
been  written  by  the  former  person,  is  evident  from 
the  period  at  which  it  was  published.  This  we 
gather  from  chap.  v.  1—8,  where  the  approaching 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  is  clearly  referred  to,  and 
the  wars  and  insurrections  which  led  to  that 
calamitous  event  are  fi)rcibly  reproved.  This  fixes 
it  to  the  year  61,  or  the  begimnng  of  62 ;  whereas 
James  the  son  of  Zebedee  was  put  to  death  by 
Herod,  in  the  year  44,  Acts  xii.t 

2.  That  the  epistle  of  James  was  early  received  as 
an  inspired  writing,  is  evident  firom  Eusebius,  who 
places  it  among  the  approved  and  received  books, 
though  rejected  by  some  as  spurious.  But  if  any 
argument  be  wanting  against  those  who  question 
its  genuineness,  it  is  to  be  foimd  in  the  following 

^  See  Michaelis,  toI.  ir.,  p.  277,  &c.,  and  Fragments  to 
Calroet.  No.  634. 

f  See  Whitby,  Doddridge,  and  Macknighfa  Prefaces  to  this 
E]^e ;  and  Lardner^s  Works,  vol.  iii.,  p.  368,  &c. 
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fact :  that,  while  the  Second  Epistle  of  Peter,  the 
second  and  third  of  John,  the  Epistle  of  Jude, 
and  the  Book  of  Revelation,  are  omitted  in  the 
first  Syriac  translation  of  the  New  Testament, 
which  is  thought  to  haye  been  made  at  the  end  of 
the  first  century,  or  very  early  in  the  second,  the 
Epistle  of  James  has  been  inserted.  And  when 
it  is  remembered  that  this  Version  was  made  for 
the  particular  use  of  the  converted  Jews,  to  whom 
the  epistle  itself  was  originally  addressed,  it  will 
be  evident  that  its  authenticity  and  authority 
were  from  the  beginning  acknowledged  by  those 
for  whom  it  was  primarily  designed.* 

3.  The  design  of  the  epistle  appears  to  have 
been,  first,  to  correct  those  errors,  both  in  doctrine 
and  practice,  into  which  the  Jewish  Christians  had 
fidlen,  chiefly  by  a  perversion  of  Paul  s  doctrine 
of  justification  by  fidth;  and  then  to  establish 
the  faith  and  animate  the  hopes  of  sincere  be- 
lievers, under  both  their  present  and  approaching 
sufferings.  The  object  of  the  apostle,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  unbelieving  Jews,  was  to  convince 
them  of  the  heinousness  of  their  offences,  and  to 
excite  them  to  sincere  and  immediate  repentance. 
The  epistle  consists  of  five  chapters :  the  inscrip- 
tion (chap.  i.  1);  an  exhortation  to  patience  in 
enduring  outward  and  conquering  inward  tempta- 
tions, urged  by  motives  derived  from  the  readiness 
of  God  to  supply  all  needful  grace,  in  answer  to 
prayer  (ver.  2 — 18) ;  hearing  to  be  joined  with 
practice,  as  the  latter  is  the  only  test  of  true 
religion  (ver.  19 — 2fJ) ;  cautions  against  undue 
partiality,  occasioned  by  men's  •external  circum- 
stances, with  an  exhortation  to  universal  benevo- 
.  lence  (chap.  ii.  1 — 13} ;  the  inefficacy  of  an  empty 
&ith  pointed  out  and  illustrated  (ver.  14 — 26)  ;  a 
caution  against  officiousness  in  assuming  the  cha- 
racter and  office  of  teachers,  which  tends  to  in- 
flame the  passions,  and  to  set  on  fire  the  licentious 
tongue  (chap.  iii.  1 — 12) ;  a  recommendation  of 
the  opposite  qualities  of  candour  and  benevolence, 
which  are  the  necessary  fruits  of  true  religion 
(ver.  13 — 18) ;  the  source  of  animosities  and 
dissensions  pointed  out,  which  can  only  be  re- 
moved by  seeking  the  assistance  of  God  by  prayer 
(chap.  iv.  1 — 10) ;  cautions  against  evil  speaking, 
and  vain  confidence  in  the  events  of  futurity,  or 
in  any  worldly  possessions,  which  oflen  prove  a 
temptation  to  luxury,  and  an  occasion  of  sin  (ver. 
11 — ^v.  6) ;  an  exhortation  and  encouragement  to 
the  oppressed  Christians  to  wait  patiently  for  the 
coming  of  the  Lord  (ver.  7 — l^)i  profime  and 
vain  swearing  condemned ;  moderation,  fortitude, 
and  prayer  recommended;  a  ready  acknowledg- 


^  See  Ihe  anthoritien  already  referred  (a 


ment  of  our  faults,  and  a  solidtous  concem  for 
the  salvation  of  othera  commended  (ver.  12 — ^20).t 
4.  This  epistle  is  entirely  diflerent  in  its  com- 
plexion from  all  others  in  the  sacred  canon ;  the 
style  and  manner  being  more  those  of  a  Jewish 
prophet  than  of  a  Christian  apostie.  It  scarcely 
touches  on  any  subject  purely  Christian.  Our 
blessed  Lord  is  only  mentioned  in  it  twice  (chap, 
i.  1,  ii.  1).  It  begins  without  any  apostoliad 
salutation,  and  ends  without  any  benediction.  It 
may  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  connecting  link  be- 
tween Judaism  and  Christianity,  as  the  ministij 
of  John  the  Baptist  was  between  the  old  covenant 
and  the  new.  j:  Dr.  Harwood  pronounces  it  to  be 
one  of  the  finest  and  most  finished  productions  of 
the  New  Testament.  The  diction  is  very  pure, 
chaste,  and  correct;  the  periods  are  pure  and 
perspicuous ;  the  composition  is  elegantly  concise 
and  sententious;  and  the  sentiments  are  noble 
and  instructive.  There  are  many  figurative  de- 
scriptions and  allusions,  that  are  truly  classical, 
finely  conceived,  and  pleasingly  expressed ;  parti- 
cularly chap.  i.  10, 11,  23,  24 ;  iii.  a— 10,  iv.  ia|| 
Its  divine  worth  and  excellence,  he  remarks, 
banscend  eyeiy  ealogy  that  human  imagination 
can  dictate,  or  human  language  utter.§ 

SECTION  U. 

THE  FIRST  EPISTLB  OF  PETER. 

1.  The  author  of  this  and  the  following  episde 
was  a  native  of  Bethsaida  in  Galilee,  and  by  trade 
a  fisherman.  It  is  generally  thought  that,  with 
his  brother  Andrew,  he  was  a  disciple  of  John 
the  Baptist,  before  he  was  called  to  the  apostleship 
by  our  blessed  Lord.  Peter  was  a  married  man, 
and  occasionally  followed  his  occupation  of  fishing 
after  his  call  by  Christ,  till  the  choice  of  the 
twelve  to  be  with  him  constantly,  among  which 
number  were  Peter  and  his  brother  Andrew, 
Matt.  X.  On  several  occasions  the  zeal  and  for- 
wardness of  this  apostle  were  rendered  conspi- 
cuous ;  and,  with  James  and  John,  he  was  pecu- 
liarly fiivoured  in  witnessing  transactions  in  the 
life  of  our  Lord,  from  which  the  rest  of  the  twdre 
were  precluded.  When  the  multitude  from  the 
chief-priests  came  out  to  take  Jesua,  on  the  night 
before  his  crucifixion,  the  zeal  of  Peter  impelled 
him  to  attack  them  with  his  sword ;  and  before 
his  master  could  stay  his  impetuosity,  he  had 


t  See  Whitby,  Doddridge,  and  Wttkf§  IVeiaces  to  thit 
epiiide. 

tTownieod. 

II  See  BlackwaU's  SMned  CImscs,  vd.  i.,  p.  301,  iSma 

§  Harwood'i  IndrodoctBon,  vol.  u,  p.  ,216,  kc. 
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serered  off  the  ear  of  the  high-priest's  serrant. 
And  jet  (alas !  for  the  boasted  dignity  of  hiimaii 
oatare!)  this  same  Peter,  but  a  few  hours  after- 
wards, denied  thrice,  with  repeated  ofiths,  that  he 
knew  anything  of  Jesus  of  Naasareth !     Being 
itung  with  deep  remorse,  he  went  out  and  wept 
bitterij,  was  pardoned  bj  his  risen  SaTiour,  and 
rdostated  in  his  apostolic  office,  John  xxi.  15 — 17* 
From  this  time  Peter  never  faltered  in  the  faith, 
1>at  with  the  utmost  seal  and  courage  laboured  in 
his  master  s  cause.    In  the  history  of  the  Acts  no 
mention  is  made  of  him  afler  the  council  of  Jeru- 
salem; but  fiom  Gral.  ii.  11  it  appears  that  afler 
the  council  he  was  with  Paul  at  Antioch.     It  has 
been  thought  that  he  preached  in  Pontus,  Qalatia, 
Cappadocia,  Asia  Minor,  and  Bithynia,  from  the 
dicumstance  of  his  inscribing  his  first  epistle  to 
tbeJews  dispersed  throughout  those  cities;  but 
of  this  we  have  no  certain  information.  According 
to  the  testimony  of  ancient  writers,  Peter,  with 
his  wife,  at  length  visited  Rome,  about  the  year 
63^  during  the  reign  of  Nero ;  and  after  preaching 
the  gospel  for  some  time,  they  were  both  put  to 
death,  Peter  being  crucified  with  his  head  down^ 
waids.* 

2  Efeiy  part  of  the  apostle's  writings  indicates 
a  mind  that  felt  the  power  of  the  doctrines  he 
Mfcred,  and  a  soul  that  glowed  with  a  most 
ferrcDt  zeal  for  the  Christian  religion.  But  he  is 
a  Teiy  iiiegular  and  immethodical  writer.  Har- 
wood  says,  ^  I  do  not  know  who  it  was  I  once 
heard  make  this  observation,  that  there  was  not 
a  fall  stop  in  all  his  first  epistle.  As  he  writes 
along,  he  starts  a  thought,  and  then  pursues  it, 
(in  in  the  pursuit  something  else  presents  itself^ 
vhidi  in  like  manner  seizes  his  imagination  till 
it  is  diwnisRpd  for  another  object  He  appears  to 
he  too  intent  upon  better  things  to  have  studied 
composition.  He  was  not  solicitous  about  the 
dioioe  of  words,  or  their  harmonious  disposition ; 
^  paid  but  litde  attention  to  manner  and  method 
a  writing :  what  engaged  his  thoughts  and  heart 
«oe  the  grand  truths  and  discoveries  of  the 
pf^  and  the  indispensable  obligations  Christians 
vere  mider  to  iUustrate  them  in  their  daily  con- 
coct The  earnest  and  affectionate  injunctions  he 
hjs  iqK>n  ministers  and  people,  old  and  young, 
ttaie  and  female,  to  adorn  their  common  pro- 
^BaioD,  are  pathetic  and  worthy  an  apostle.  In 
b  sectmd  epistle  he  satirizes,  with  a  holy  indig- 
totioa  and  vehemence,  the  abandoned  principles 
isd  practices  of  the  false  teaehen  and  faUe  pro- 
P^  who  in  those  early  times  rose  up  in  the 


*  For  finiher  particnlan  of  the  life  and  labours  of  Peter, 
^  rp*fcr  b  referred  to  LArrlner's  Wurk«,  vol.  iii.,  p.  388,  &C.,  ^ 
Md  Maciavlht's  Prtfece  to  the  Pint  Epietle  uT  i'eter,  sect.  1.    < 


Christian  church,  and  disseminated  their  per- 
nicious tenets  with  such  art  and  cunnings-center- 
ing into  private  houses,  tmd  leading  captive  silly 
women  laden  with  sins,  and  making  the  credulity 
of  the  ignorant  minister  to  their  lust  and  avarice. 
His  prophetic  description  of  the  general  confla- 
gration, and  the  end  of  all  terrestrial  things,  is 
veiy  awful,  and  was  evidently  described  with  that 
minute  and  circimistantial  solemnity  to  engage  us 
to  prepare  for  it  Such  great  and  affecting  truths 
as  these  strike,  by  their  own  intrinsic  weight  and 
moment,  more  than  all  the  elaborate  periods  that 
the  wit  and  genius  of  men  ever  polished.  When 
one  is  reading  such  interesting  divine  diBcovcrics 
as  these,  it  is  the  ideas  which  fill  the  soul ;  the 
mind  pays  little  regard  to  those  invented  symbols, 
that  are  only  the  &ctitious  and  external  ei^ne  of 
them-'t 

3.  The  genuineness  and  authenticitj  of  this 
epistle  have  never  been  disputed.  It  is  referred 
to  by  several  of  the  apostolical  Fathen  as  Peter  s 
undoubted  work,  and  as  such  it  was  received  by 
Eusebius  and  Origen.| 

4  There  has  been  some  diversity  of  opinion 
among  commentators  as  to  the  persons  to  whom  this 
epistle  was  originally  directed.  Eusebius,  Jerome, 
and  many  of  the  ancients,  were  of  opinion  that  it 
vras  addressed  to  the  Jewish  Christians,  scattered 
through  the  countries  mentioned  in  the  inscrip- 
tion. And  this  opinion  has  been  adopted  by 
Beza,  Grotius,  Mill,  Cave,  Dr.  Hales,  Home,  and 
others.  Wetstein  supposes  it  was  written  to  the 
entiles ;  Banington  and  Benson^  to  the  Prose- 
lytes of  the  Gate ;  but  Whitby,  Lardner,  Estius, 
Macknight,  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  and  Townsend,  that  it 
was  sent  to  all  Christians  in  general,  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  residing  in  the  several  countries  enume- 
rated in  the  inscription.  In  support  of  the  latter 
opinion,  several  passages  are  adduced  which  can 
apply  only  to  Crentile  converts.  See  particularly 
chap.  L  14,  18,  20,  21,  ii.  10,  iv.  3.  The  passages 
in  the  epistle  whidi  have  been  thought  incon- 
sistent with  this  opinion,  will  easily  be  reconciled 
by  drawing  a  distinction  between  Gentile  believers 
and  (}entile  unbelievers. 

5.  From  chap.  v.  13,  where  the  apostle  sends  the 
salutation  of  the  church  at  Babylon,  it  has  been 
thought  that  he  wrote  the  epistle  at  that  place. 
But  whether  it  were  the  As83rrian  or  the  Egyptian 
Babylon  is  not  certain.  Indeed,  many,  both  of 
ancient  and  modems  writers,  have  interpreted 
Babylon  mystically,  and  referred  it  to  Rome, 
The  late  learned  editor  of  Calmet  ||  is  for  a  third 


-f-  IntrodiictJOD,  vol.  i.  pp.  221,  222. 

t  Lardner's  Works,  vol,  i.  p.  302.  332.  4c. 

II  See  Calmet'B  Bib.  Ency.  art.  **  Babylon  IIL' 
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Babylon,  situated  on  the  Euphrates;  and  in  ^rour 
of  this  opinion,  the  order  of  the  proyinces  saluted 
by  the  apostle  may  be  noticed.  lie  places  PontuB 
and  Cappadocia  first,  certainly  because  they  were 
nearest  to  him  ;  and  Bithynia  last,  because  it  ^as 
the  most  distant  from  him.  This,  howerer,  is 
utterly  inconsistent  mth  his  being  at  this  time 
resident  in  Rome,  which  would  have  prescribed  a 
contrary  order.* 

6.  There  is  no  mark  of  time  in  this  epistle  by 
which  to  fix  its  date,  but  it  is  pretty  generally 
referred  to  the  year  65  or  66,  in  conformity  with 
the  notion  that  it  was  written  at  Rome.  If  this 
were  not  the  case,  an  earlier  date  must  be  the  true 
one.t 

7*  The  design  of  the  epistle  is  evidently  to  in- 
duce the  Christian  conrerts  to  maintain  a  con- 
versation* not  merely  inoffensive,  but  in  all  respects 
worthy  of  the  gospel ;  and  to  support  them  imder 
the  severe  persecutions  and  fieiy  trials  they 
already  endured,  or  were  likely  to  endure,  by  the 
noblest  considerations  which  their  religion  could 
suggest.^  And  Macknight  remarks,  as  the  design 
of  this  epistle  is  excellent,  its  execution,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  best  critics,  does  not  fall  short  of 
its  design.  Ostervald  says  of  the  First  Epistle  of 
Peter,  "  It  is  one  of  the  finest  books  in  the  New 
Testament;*  and  of  the  Second,  ^^ It  is  a  most 
excellent  epistle,  and  is  written  with  great  strength 
and  majesty."  Erasmus's  opinion  of  Peters  first 
epistle  is,  "  It  is  worthy  of  the  prince  of  the 
apostles,  and  full  of  apostolical  dignity  and 
authority."  H»  adds,  ^'  It  is  sparing  of  words,  but 
full  of  sense."  Lardner  observes,  that  Petei^s 
two  epistles,  with  his  discourses  in  the  Acts,  and 
the  multitudes  who  were  converted  by  these  dis- 
courses, are  monuments  of  a  divine  inspiration, 
and  of  the  fnlfilment  of  Christ's  promise  to  Peter 
and  Andrew,  ''  Follow  me,  and  I  will  make  you 
fishers  of  men."  || 

8.  This  epistle  contains  five  chapters,  comprising 
the  inscription  (chap.  i.  1,  2) ;  the  stirring  up  of 
those  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  by  reminding  them 
of  the  benefits  of  Gk)d  toward  them,  and  their 
duties  toward  Qt)d  (ver.  3 — ^25);  exhortations 
to  receive  the  word  of  Gk)d  with  meekness ;  to 
continue  in  the  exercise  of  faith,  and  the  dis- 
charge of  every  relative  and  social  duty,  urged 
by  the  same  considerations  (chap,  ii.) ;  the 
relative  duties  df  husbands  and  wives  enjoined 
(chap.  iii.  1 — 7) ;  arguments  to  engage  them  to 


*  See  Fragmento  to  Calmet,  Na  66. 
t  See  Whitby,  Macknight,  and  Dr.  A.  Ciark^i  Prefaces; 
and  Michaeiis'  Intitxluotioo,  vol.  iv.  p.  316,  &c. 

X  Whitby,  Doddridge,  and  the  Cktmmeutators  generally. 
II    Macknight*8  Preface,  sect.  iv. 
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the  exercise  of  patience  and  meekness  under 
their  sufierings  and  persecutions  (ver.  8 — 17); 
the  same  subject  further  treated  of  and  urged  by 
notices  drawn  firom  the  unmerited  sufferings  of 
our  Saviour  (ver.  18 — ^iv.  2) ;  particular  cautions 
both  to  ministers  and  private  Christians ;  urging 
on  the  former,  humility,  diligence,  and  watchful- 
ness; and  exhorting  the  latter  to  a  MthfiUand 
stedfast  discharge  of  their  several  duties,  animated 
by  this  sublime  consideration,  that  they  had  been 
delivered  from  a  state  of  abominable  idolatry  and 
wickedness,  and  were  now  called  to  eternal  glory, 
by  God;  who,  after  they  had  suffered  awhile, 
would  make  them  perfect,  apcording  to  the 
apostle's  earnest  prayer  (ver.  S— v.  11);  the  salu- 
tation (ver.  12 — 14). 


SECTION  III. 

THE  SECOND  EPISTLE  OF  PETER . 

1.  Many  doubts  were  entertained  by  the  ancients 
whether  Peter  were  really  the  author  of  this  epistle. 
Eusebius  reckoned  it  among  the  books  not  gene- 
rally received  as  canonical,  and  thinks  that  the  su- 
perior influence  of  that  party  in  the  church  which 
advocated  the  admission  of  the  idolatrous  Gentiles 
prevented  its  general  reception.  However  this 
may  be,  we  have  the  most  undoubted  evidence  of 
its  genuineness,  and  consequent  authority.  It 
expressly  claims  Peter  for  its  author :  ^^  Simeon 
Peter," — which  is  the  Hebrew  form  of  writing, — 
'*  a  servant  and  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ.*  Luke 
has  distinguished  him  by  the  same  name  (Acts  xt. 
14),  and  John  calls  him  Simon  Peter  seventeen 
times  in  his  gospel,  to  show,  perhaps,  as  Mac- 
knight observes,  that  he  was  the  author  of  the 
epistle  b^;iiming  ''  Simeon  Peter,  a  servant  and 
an  apostle."  The  writer  calls  himself  an  apostle 
both  in  the  inscription  and  in  chap.  iii.  2 ;  and  in 
ver.  15,  he  calls  Paul  his  beloved  brother,  and 
commends  his  epistles  as  Scriptures  or  inspired 
writings.  He  also  dedaies  that  he  was  with  Jesus 
at  his  transfiguration,  and  alludes  to  the  prediction 
of  our  Saviour,  where  he  made  known  to  Peter 
the  death  by  which  he  should  glorify  God,  John 
xxi.  19.  Some  commentators  have  supposed  that 
the  first  and  second  epistles  ascribed  to  Peter  could 
not  have  been  written  by  the  same  person,  because 
the  style  in  which  they  are  composed  differs ;  but 
this  difference  is  only  observable  in  the  second 
chapter  of  the  second  epistle,  and  is  easily  ac- 
counted for,  by  supposing  that  many  expressions 
in  that  chapter  were  borrowed  from  the  Ghiostics, 
whose  doctrines  the  apostle  was  opposing  and  con- 
futing. Thus,  in  ver.  17,  the  Gnostics  are  called 
^'clouds  agitated  by  a  tempest,"  and  we  azo  in- 
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fijnned  that  the  Manidbeans,  who  held  many  similar 
doctrines  with  the  Gnostics,  taught  that  there  were 
five  good  and  fiye  bad  elements,  and  that  one  of 
the  latter  was  called  "^  tempest."    They  speak  also 
of  darkness  imder  the  name  of  zophos^  which  word 
oocnrs  several  times  in  this  chapter.     After  a  dili- 
gent comparison  of  the  two  epistles  ascribed  to 
Peter,  Michaelis  remarks,  that  the  agreement  be- 
tween them  appears  to  be  such,  that  if  tlie  second 
were  not  written  by  Peter,  as  well  as  the  first,  the 
person  who  fnged  it,  not  only  possessed  the  power 
of  imitation  in  a  rery  unusual  degree,  but  under- 
stood likewise  the  design  of  the  first  epistle,  with 
wMch  the  ancients  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
acquainted.   It  is  not  credible,  howerer,  he  further 
remarks,  that  a  pious  impostor  of  the  first   or 
second  century  should  haye  imitated  Peter  so  suc- 
oessfiilly  as  to  betray  no  marks  of  a  f orgeiy ;  fi>r 
the  spurious  productions  of  those  ages,  which  were 
sent  into  the  wodd  under  the*  name  of  apostles, 
are  for  the  most  part  very  unhappy  imitations,  and 
diseorer  yeiy  erident  marks  ihat  they  were  not 
written  by  the  perscms  to  whom  diey  were  ascribed. 
Tbej  betray  their  origin  by  the  poverty  of  their 
materialsj'or  by  the  circumstance,  that  instead  of 
ooDtaining  original  thoughts,  they  are   nothing 
Wffe  than  a  rhapsody  of  sentiments  collected  fix>m 
various  parts  of  the  Bible,  and  put  together  with- 
Mt  plan  or  order.     This  charge  cannot  possibly  be 
laid  to  the  second  epistle  ascribed  to  Peter,  which 
u  so  £ur  from  containing  materials  derived  from 
other  parts  of  the  Bible,  that  the  third  chapter 
eihibits  the  discussion  of  a  totally  new  subject 
Its  resemblance  to  the  Epistle  of  Jude  will  hardly 
be  Qiged  as  an  argument  i^ainst  it ;  for  no  doubt 
can  be  made,  that  the  Second  Epistle  of  Peter  was, 
inr^pect  to  the  Epistle  of  Jude,  the  original,  and 
Qot  the  copy. 

2.  The  same  writer  adds,  that  the  deluge,  which 
s  not  a  common  subject  in  the  apostolic  epistles,  is 
mentioned  both  in  1  Pet.  iii.  20,  and  in  2  Pet.  ii.  5 ; 
and  in  bodi  places  the  circumstance  is  noted,  that 
^ht  persons  only  were  saved,  though  in  neither 
^  the  subject  require  that  the  number  should  be 
particulariy  specified.  Now,  it  is  true,  that  Peter 
^^  not  the  only  apostle  who  knew  how  many 
persons  were  saved  in  the  ark ;  but  he  only  who 
W  habit  had  acquired  a  familiarity  with  the  subject 
would  ascertain  the  precise  number,  where  his 
'''lament  did  not  depend  on  it  Another  thing  is, 
that  the  author  of  the  first  epistle  had  read  Paul's 
Sptsde  to  the  Romans  (oomp.  chap.  ii.  13,  14,  with 
^ffOL  xiiL  1 — 6) ;  and  the  author  of  the  second 
episde  ^>eaks  in  express  terms  (chap.  iii.  15,  16) 
^  the  epistles  of  Paul.  Now,  no  other  writer  of 
the  New  Testament  has  quoted  fipom  the  New 


Testament ;  consequently  we  have  in  this  epistle  a 
criterion,  from  which  we  may  judge  that  they  were 
written  by  the  same  author.* 

3.  Grotius  is  of  opinion  that  this  epistle  was 
written  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  This, 
however,  could  not  be,  for  in  chap.  i.  14  the  apostle 
speaks  of  bis  death  being  near  at  hand : — ^^  Know- 
ing that  shortly  I  must  put  off  my  tabemade,  even 
as  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  showed  me ;"  and  Peter 
was  put  to  death  in  the  year  68,  that  is,  three  years 
before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  The  most 
probable  opinion  therefi)re  is,  that  the  epistle  was 
written  about  the  year  66  or  67)  and  that  probably 
from  Rome. 

4.  From  chap.  iii.  1  it  is  evident  that  this  epistle 
was  addressed  to  the  same  persons  as  the  former 
one,  and  its  general  design  is  to  confirm  the  doc- 
trines and  instructions  delivered  in  that ;  to  excite 
the  Christian  converts  to  adorn  and  stedfiistly  ad- 
here to  their  holy  religion,  as  a  religion  proceeding 
from  God,  notwithstanding  the  artifices  and  per- 
secution of  false  teachers,  and  bitter  and  inveterate 
enemies.  The  apostle,  with  this  view,  having  first 
congratulated  the  Christian  converts  on  the  happy 
condition  into  which  they  were  brought  by  the 
gospel,  exhorts  them,  in  order  to  secure  the  bless- 
ings connected  with  their  profession,  to  endeavour 
to  improve  in  the  most  substantial  graces  and 
virtues  (chap.  i.  1 — 11);  and,  that  their  attention 
might  be  the  more  effectually  engaged,  he  reminds 
them,  both  that  he  spoke  to  them  in  the  near  view 
of  eternity,  and  that  the  subjects  on  which  he 
discoursed  were  not  cunningly  devised  fiibles,  but 
attested  by  a  miraculous  voice  from  heaven,  and 
by  divinely  inspired  prophecies  (ver.  12 — 21). 
And  that  this  exhortation  nught  not  fail  of  pro- 
ducing the  most  kindly  and  genuine  effects,  he 
cautions  them  against  the  false  teachers,  whose 
character  he  describes;  reminding  them  of  the 
judgments  executed  on  the  apostate  angels,  on  the 
old  world,  and  on  Sodom ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
of  the  deliverance  of  Noah  and  of  Lot,  as  sug- 
gesting considerations  which,  on  the  one  hand, 
should  terrify  such  ungodly  wretches,t  and,  on  the 
other,  comfort  and  establish  the  hearts  of  upright 
and  pious  Christians  (chap.  ii.  1 — 9).  He  then 
ftirther  describes  the  character  of  these  seducers ; 
warning  all  true  Christians  of  the  danger  of  being 
perverted  by  them,  and  then  of  the  dreadful  de- 


•  Michaelis, Introd.,  vol.  iv.,p.  346, 8tc. ;  Whitby, Doddridge, 
and  Mackuight's  Prefaces  to  2  Peter ;  Laixber's  Works,  vol  i, 
p.  302,  &c. ;  Tomlme's  Elements  of  Theology,  vol.  i.,  p.  486,  ficc. ; 
and  Townsend's  Arrangement,  vol.  ii.,  p.  622,  &c. 

f  This,  as  Michaelis  remarks,  affords  a  proof  that  the  fidse 
teachers  admitted  the  authenticity  and  authority  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament Scriptures. 
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stniction  to  wluch  thej  exposed  tiioimelTes,  ver. 
10-^^.  And  that  tilie  persons  to  whom  he  was 
ynriting  might  more  efiectuall j  escape  the  artifices 
of  those  who  lay  in  wait  to  deceire,  they  are 
directed  to  adhere  steadily  and  dosely  to  the  sacred 
Scriptures,  and  to  consider  the  absolute  certainty 
and  awiiil  manner  of  the  final  destruction  of  this 
world ;  *  and  then  the  whole  is  concluded  with 
several  weighty  and  pertinent  exhortations. 

5.  In  conclusion,  we  remark,  in  the  language  of 
Macknight,  that  ^^  in  this,  as  in  the  first  epistle, 
there  are  discoyeries  of  some  important  truths  and 
circumstances  not  mentioned  at  all,  or  not  men- 
tioned so  plainly,  by  the  other  inspired  writers. 
Such  as,  (1)  That  our  Lord  was  transfigured  for 
the  purpose  of  exhibiting,  not  only  a  proof  of  his 
greatness  and  power  as  the  Son  of  God  and  Judge 
of  the  world,  but  as  an  example  of  the  glory  in 
which  he  wiU  come  to  judgment  An  example 
also  of  his  power  to  transform  our  corrupted  mortal 
bodies,  at  the  resurrection,  into  the  likeness  of  his 
own  glorious  body,  as  it  appeared  in  his  transfigu- 
ration.— (2)  That  the  destruction  of  the  cities  of 
the  plain  by  fire  was  intended  to  be  an  example 
of  that  destruction  by  fire  from  the  presence  of  the 

*  Hammond,  Lightibot,  Wetitein,  and  some  otfaen,  have 
denied  tbat  this  passage  refers  to  the  end  of  the  worid,  and 
restrict  it  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Bat  this  opinioo,  as 
'Whitby  remarks,  is  contrary  to  the  judgment  of  all  the  ancient 
writers,  who  refer  to  the  words.--iV^^2ic«  to  3  Peter,  And 
that  it  is  not  true,  has  been  shown  by  Michaelis,  firon  the  ibl- 
lowing  considerations.  Firet,  Peter  represents  the  fiict  ibr 
which  he  argnes,  as  possible,  by  appealing  to  the  deliige.  Now 
uo  roan  would  appeal  to  the  deloge,  to  show  the  poasibility  that 
a  city  may  be  taken  and  destroyed ;  but  we  may  very  properiy 
argne,  that,  as  the  earth  has  already  nndeiigone  a  material 
change,  so  it  may  undeigo  another  change  equally  great  And 
what  Peter  says  is  consonant  to  the  Jewish  theology,  in  which 
was  taught  the  doctrine,  that  the  earth  was  destined  to  suffer 
two  grand  revolatioDs ;  the  <me  effected  by  watkO",  the  other  to 
be  efftcied  by  fire.  See  Joteph.  Ant.  1.  iii.  3.  Secondly,  no 
one  conld  donbt  that  Jemsalem  wonld  be  deotroyed,  merely 
because  the  destruction  was  delayed  longer  than  he  expected, 
and  still  less  because  all  things  continued  as  they  were  from  the 
beginning  of  the  creation.  This  ground  of  donbt  manifestly 
iinplies,  that  the  question  related  to  a  revolution  of  the  earth. 
Thirdly,  we  know  of  no  heretics  who  called  in  question  Christ's 
prediction  of  the  destruction  of  Jerasaleni.  And,  even  if  there 
were  such,  it  is  hardly  credible  that  Peter  should  write  an 
epistle  to  persons  who  were  bom  heatiiens,  and  lived  in  the 
northern  part  of  Asia  Mmor,  to  prove  an  event  vdth  which  they 
had  little  or  no  concern.  Fourthly,  what  Peter  says,  chap.  iii. 
8,  that  "  one  day  is  with  the  Lord  as  a  thoosand  years,  and  a 
thousand  years  as  one  day,**  is  not  very  apphcalile  to  an  event 
which  was  to  take  place  within  six  or  seven  years  after  Peter 
wrote.  Laetly,  if  we  explain  what  Peter  says,  as  rekting  to 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  we  must  take  his  expressions  in 
a  figurative  sense ;  bnt  fignrative  language,  though  it  is  well 
adapted  to  prophecy,  snchas  that  which  is  recorded  in  Matt,  xxiv., 
is  not  very  suitable  to  a  plain  doctrinal  dissertation,  especially 
to  one  delivered  in  the  form  of  an  epistle. — Introduction,  vol. 
iv.,  p.  367,  note*  See  also  Macknight,  and  other  commen- 
tators, on  2  Pet.  iii.  7. 


Lord,  whidi  will  be  infiieted  on  the  wicked  af^ 
the  judgment;  oomp.  Jude  ?• — (3)  Thatinthelait 
age  of  the  world,  «xxfifera  will  arise,  who,  from  the 
stability  of  the  present  mundane  system,  will  aigae 
that  the  world  has  existed  as  we  see  it  frenn  eter- 
nity, and  that  it  will  oontinae  for  eTer«-^4)  That 
after  the  judgment,  this  earth  with  its  atmo^here 
shall  be  set  on  fire ;  and,  burning  fiuioasly,  the 
elements  shall  be  melted,  and  the  earth,  with  all 
the  works  of  God  and  man  thereon,  shall  be  ut- 
terly destroyed. — (5)  That  after  the  present  heayen 
and  earth  are  burnt,  a  new  heaven  and  a  new 
earth  shall  appear,  into  which,  aooording  to  God  i 
promise,  the  righteous  shall  be  carried,  there  to 
lire  in  imspeakable  happiness;  an  erent  which 
Peter  himself  in  his  discourse  to  the  Jews  (Acts 
iii.  21),  has  termed,  '  the  restitution  of  all  thiag^ 
which  God  hath  spoken  by  the  mouth  of  all  his 
holy  prophets   since  the  world  b^an.'     From 
this   account  of  the  disooreries   made  in  tiie 
Second  Epistle  of  Peter,   the  attentive   reader 
must  be  sensible  that  they  are  more  grand  and 
interesting  than  even  those  contained  in  the  first 
epistle ;  and  that  to  the  foreknowledge  and  deda- 
ration  of  them,  a  degree  of  inspiration  was  neces- 
sary, superior  to  that  required  in  the  writing  of 
tiie  first  epistle.     Consequently,  that  the  matten 
exhibited  in  the  second  episfle  are  every  way 
worthy  of  an  apostle  of  Christ  really  ini^iied, 
such  as  this  writer  expressly  affirma  himself  to 
have  been,  and  of  which  there  can  be  no  doubt-'t 

SECTION  IV. 

THE  SPI8TLB  OF  Jin>E. 

1.  JuDE,  or  Judas,  the  writer  of  this  epistle, 
was  the  apostle  sumamed  LMmu  and  Thaddev^ 
Matt  X.  3 ;  Mark  iii.  18.  As  he  expressly  de- 
clares himself  to  have  been  the  brother  of  James, 
he  evidently  bore  the  same  relation  to  our  Lord 
as  that  apostle,  and  hence  he  is  called  one  of  the 
brethren  of  Jesus  in  Matt  xiii.  55,  and  Mark 
vi.  3.  We  know  neither  the  time  nor  the  manner 
in  which  he  became  a  disciple  of  Christ,  but  his 
call  to  the  apostleship  is  recorded  in  Luke  vi.  13. 
The  genuineness  or  authorship  of  this  epistle  has 
been  disputed  on  two  grounds.  (I)  Because  the 
writer  has  not  described  himself  as  an  apoitk; 
and  (2)  because  he  is  supposed  to  have  cited  an 
apocryphal  book  of  Enoch,  ver.  14.  To  the  for- 
mer objection  it  has  been  replied,  that  by  calling 
himself  an  apostle,  Jude  would  not  have  distin- 
guished himself  at  all,  since  there  were  two  apos- 

f  Preface  to  2  Peter«  sect.  v. 
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tin  of  diat  name ;  whereaB,  by  styling  himself  tke 
*^farotli«r  of  James,"  he  has  at  once  made  himself 
known  to  all  who  are  aoquainted  with  the  catar 
lognes  of  the  apostles  giren  by  the  eTangeUsts. 
QrotiaB,  indeed,  has  aigaed  that  the  words,  ^  and 
biotlier  of  James,*  are  an  interpdation ;  bat  as  he 
\m  not  produced  a  single  authority  in  support  of 
lib  anertion,  farther  notice  of  it  is  rendered  on- 
neeesBaiy.  In  reply  to  the  other  objection,  it  has 
been  shown  that  we  hare  no  eyidence  that  Jude 
qaoied  from  anj  writing  then  extant  He  may 
only  hate  mentioned  a  ftct  preserved  by  tradi* 
tion,  as  it  isi  erident  other  apostles  hare  done. 
See  2  llnL  iii.  8;  Heb.  xii.  21;  2  Pet  ii.  4,  5. 
ftit  grutting  that  Jade  really  cited  an  apocryphal 
hx>k,  it  no  man  proves  that  he  was  not  an  in- 
ipiicd  writer,  than  that  Paal  was  not  one,  because 
he  quotes  the  heathen  poets,  Menander  and  Epi- 
menides,  1  Cor.  rr.  33;  Titos  i.  12.  Such  allu- 
ras  or  citationa  do  not  establish  the  credibUily 
of  the  entire  work  dted,  but  of  that  part  only 
vhich  is  immediately  employed. 

3.  The  canonical  autiiority  of  this  epistle  is 
ponedbythe  majesty  ofitsstyle;  the  truth,  import- 
aee,  ad  parity  of  its  doctrines;  its  agreement  with 
die  other  canonical  books,  especially  the  Second 
rfPeter;  and  its  eariy  reception  into  the  Christian 
dmrcL  Eoaebius  affirms  that  it  was  redconed 
asung  the  se^en  catholic  epistles,  and  was  pub- 
fiihed  in  most  churches.  And  though  he  remarks 
tittt  several  of  the  ancient  writers  make  no  men- 
tun  of  it,  it  is  certain  that  several  of  them  be- 
fore his  time  have  dted  it  as  the  genuine  produc- 
tion of  Jude.  Among  these,  we  may  notice 
Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Tertullian,  and  Origen, 
tbe  passages  fi!om  whom  may  be  seen  in  I^urdner.* 

3,  We  agree  with  those  writers  who  conceive 
that  this  epistle  was  addressed  to  all,  without  dis- 
tiocdoo,  who  had  embraced  the  gospel :  the  inscrip- 
tion being,  ">  To  the  sanctified  by  God  the  Father, 
^  to  the  preserved  by  Jesus  Christ,  to  the 
oiled,-  ver.  1. 

4.  There  is  nothing  in  the  epistle  from  which 
*e  can  fix  its  date  with  any  degree  of  certainty. 
Some  critics  place  it  as  early  as  the  year  65, 
while  others  have  brought  it  down  to  the  year 
90.  Amidst  these  conflicting  opinions,  it  is  diffi- 
«It  to  come  to  a  dedsion ;  for  almost  every  date 
*RJmed  possesses  a  degree  of  probability.  In 
«^  after  carefully  weighing  the  several  aigu- 
•aoiU  adduced  for  the  respective  hypotheses,  we 
«Te  determined  not  to  hazard  a  conjecture. 
I^«hier,  whose  opinion  is  adopted  by  Mr.  Town- 
send,  condudes  for  the  year  65  or  66. 


*  Work*,  vol  iii.,  p.  440,  &c. 


'6.  The  design  of  the  episde  appears  to  be  similar 
to  that  of  the  second  of  Peter,  namely,  to  describe 
the  character  and  punishment  of  the  false  teadiers, 
and  to  caution  the  Christian  converts  against 
being  led  astray  by  their  pemidous  doctrines. 
Hence  the  apostle,  after  a  general  salutation,  ex- 
horts the  duistiaas  to  whom  he  wrote,  strenu- 
ously to  assert  the  purity  of  their  common  fiutii ; 
reminding  them  of  the  destruction  which  came 
on  Gbd's  professing  pe<^le,  and  even  on  the  apos- 
tate angels,  for  their  sins,  as  well  as  on  the  inha- 
bitants of  Sodom  and  Gbmonrha,  and  proceeds  to 
the  description  of  some  seditious  and  abandoned 
persons,  from  whom  he  imagined  them  in  pecu- 
liar danger,  rer.  1 — 11.  He  then  pursues  the 
character  of  the  scandalous  professors  he  had 
before  mentioned ;  and  condudes  with  exhorting 
the  Christians  to  endeavour  to  secure  their  own 
edification  hi  faith  and  love,  and  to  do  their 
utmost  for  the  preservation  and  leeoveiy  of  othen, 
ver.  12--25.t 


SBfcnON  V. 

THE  FIII8T  EPISTLB  OF  JOHV. 

1.  Although  the  name  of  John  is  ndther  pre- 
fixed nor  subscribed  to  this  epistle,  it  has  been 
received  as  his  unquestionable  production  from 
the  earliest  times,|  and  also  presents  the  strongest 
internal  evidence  of  its  genuineness.  In  proof  of 
this,  M acknight  and  others  have  collected  various 
passages  from  his  gospel,  and,  by  comparing  them 
with  other  passages  in  this  epistle,  have  shown 
that  there  is  such  an  exact  agreement  of  senti- 
ment and  expression  in  the  two  writings,  that  no 
reader  who  is  capable  of  diBoeming  what  is  pecu- 
liar in  an  authoi^s  mode  of  thinking,  can  entertain 
the  least  doubt  of  their  being  the  productions  of 
the  same  wnter. 

2.  The  date  which  we  have  assigned  to  this  epis- 
tle in  the  chronological  table  places  its  publication 
between  that  of  the  Book  of  Revelation  and  the 
Gbspd  by  the  same  writer,  that  is,  in  the  year  96. 
Concerning  the  propriety  of  this,  however,  there  has 
been  much  dispute  among  critics  and  conmxenta- 
tors,  as  must  ever  be  the  case  where  conjectural 
arguments  only  can  be  entertained.  That  the 
reader  may  judge  for  himself  the  following  sum- 
mary of  the  arguments  on  dther  side  is  fur- 
nished. || 


t  Doddridge,  Oifl,  Macknight,  BeiuoD,  and  Dr.  Clarke*! 
Prefiu^ea  to  Jode ;  and  Calmet'f  Bib.  Ency.,  tub  voce. 

t  See  the  passagea  in  Lardner,  Canon  iii..  p.  263. 

I!  For  Uiia  we  are  bdebted  to  Mr.  Towrmend. 
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3.  When  the  Holy  Spirit  inspired  the  various 
"writers  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  it  im- 
parted only  the  instructions  and  prophecies  which 
were  neoessaxy  for  the  benefit  of  the  unirersal 
church.  It  did  not  so  interfere  with  the  natural 
or  acquired  talents  of  the  fiiyoured  persons,  whom 
it  elevated  abore  the  rest  of  mankind,  that  their 
peculiar  or  characteristic  modes  of  expression 
should  be  necessarily  altered.  Isaiah  was  a  noble- 
man and  a  courtier,  and  his  refined  and  polished 
language  declards  his  education,  as  well  as  his 
native  genius.  Amos  was  a  herdsman;  and 
though  there  is  the  same  superhuman  internal 
evidence  that  the  spirit  of  prophecy  rested  on  him 
also ;  though  none  of  the  prophets  has  more  mag- 
nificently described  the  Deity ;  though  his  senti- 
ments are  elevated,  and  his  diction  splendid;  he  is 
still  distinguished  by  the  use  of  images  which  are 
drawn  from  rural  life,  and  by  phrases  which  are 
not  characteristic  either  of  the  study  of  the  schoob 
of  the  prophets,  or  of  the  courtesy  of  a  king^s 
palace.  Every  one  of  the  sacred  writers  is  dis- 
tinguished from  his  inspired  brethren  by  some 
internal  proofs  of  his  vocation,  or  habits,  or  edu- 
cation ;  and  if  the  external  evidence  of  the  truth 
and  authenticity  of  the  various  books  of  Scripture 
were  not  taken  into  consideration,  sufficient  aigu- 
ments  might  be  adduced  in  their  defence,  finom  a 
careful  comparison  of  the  contents  of  the  sacred 
books. 

4.  This  consideration  will  possibly  assist  us  in 
the  attempt  to  discover,  finom  internal  evidence, 
whether  it  is  not  probable  that  the  Apocalypse  was 
written  before  the  epistles  of  John.  The  former 
book  abounds  with  Hebraisms,  and  with  images 
derived  from  the  Jewish  traditions  and  peculia- 
rities. Though  neither  the  Septuagint  nor  the 
New  Testament  are  written  in  purely  Attic  Greek, 
not  one  book  of  either  volume  is  so  full  of  the 
solecisms  in  question  as  the  Apocalypse ;  whereas 
the  epistles  and  gospel  of  John  are  written  both 
correctly  and  elegandy.  It  is  true  that  the  three 
books  are  proved  to  be  the  work  of  the  same 
author,  by  their  general  agreement,  both  in  style 
and  expression;  and  Wetstein,  Home,  and  Dr. 
Lardner  have  collected  numerous  instances  of 
this  coincidence :  but  the  chief  barbarisms  of  the 
Apocalypse  are  to  be  found  neither  in  the  episties 
nor  in  the  gospel  of  John.  In  this  respect  they  are 
remarkably  distinguished  from  each  other;  and 
wliile  the  common  adoption  of  certain  forms  of 
speech  demonstrates  the  whole  of  the  books  in 
question  to  be  the  work  of  one  writer,  the  in- 
sertion of  so  many  peculiar  idioms  and  Hebraisms 
in  the  one  appears  to  justify  our  conclusion,  that 
it  must  have  been  vmtten  at  a  period  when  the 
author  was  not  so  well  versed  in  the  elegances 


and  purity  of  the  language  in  which  he  mott. 
He  seems  as  if  he  thought  in  one  language,  and 
wrote  in  another ;  or  as  if  he  had  attempted  for    • 
the  first  time  to  write  in  a  language  in  which  he 
made  a  subsequent  improvement.    This,  in  litera- 
ture, is  not  an  unfrequent  case.    The  triple  sen- 
tence, for  instance,  and  the  balanced   periods, 
which  so  remarkably  characterize  the  style  of  the 
Rambler,  and  the  Lives  of  the  Poets,  were  per> 
ceptible  in  the  eariy  works  of  Dr.  Johnson,  and 
afford  internal  evidence  that  they  were  written  by 
him;   while  the  grossness  and  puerility  of  his 
Marmor  Norfoldense  are  such  as  he  would  hare 
blushed  to  have  acknowledged  in  his  maturer 
years.    In  the  eariy  poems  of  Mihon  we  may 
trace,  and  that  not  faintly,  ''the  toworing  thought,' 
and  hear  ^  the  living  lyre"  of  the  days  of  his 
ripened  genius ;  yet  he  could  not  have  written,  at 
that  splendid  period,  the  pretty  conceits  which 
adorn  or  disgrace   his  juvenile   poems  on  the 
Passion  and  the  Nativity. 

5.   But  it  is  not  only  the  internal  evidence 
which  induces  us  to  place  the  Apocalypse  b'^fbre 
the  Episties  of  John.    The  circumstanpes  of  the 
apostie's  life  sufficiently  account  for  the  more  fre- 
quent adoption  of  HelMraisms  in  the  former  book. 
He  was  a  native  Jew,  and  probably  continntH) 
within  the  precincts  of  the  Holy  Land  longer  than 
any  of  the  aposties.     Neither  he.  nor  any  of  the 
twelve,  appear  to  have  lef^  Palestine  during  the 
Pauline  persecutions.     When  James  was  made 
bishop  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  Herodian  persecution, 
after  the  apostie  Jameis  was  beheaded,  and  Peter 
had  been  cast  into  prison,  it  is  probable  that  all 
the  aposdes  lefl  Jerusalem,  and  John  among  the 
number.   He  waa  present,  however,  at  the  council 
in  that  city;  and  there  could  not  haye  been  time, 
during  that  short  interval,  for  the  establishment  of 
the  churches  in  Asia,  which  are  said  to  have 
acknowledged  him  as  their  founder.     It  seems 
probable  that  he  continued  either  in  Jerusalem,  or 
within  the  precincts  of  Palestine,  till  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  city.     Throughout  that  part  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Aposties  which  relates  the  travels  of 
Paul,  John  is  not  once  mentioned ;  and  no  salu- 
tation is  sent  to  him  in  any  of  the  epistles  which 
Paul  wrote  fix>m  Rome  to  the  churches  of  Asia ; 
not  even  in  his  Epistie  to  the  Ephenans,  nor  iu 
the  episties  which,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he 
wrote  to  Timothy  in  Ephesus,  while  Paul  was 
alive.     We  agree,  therefore,  with  the  opinion  of 
Macknight  and  otiiers,  that  John   probably  re- 
mained in  Judea  till  he  saw  Jerusalem  encom- 
passed with  armies,  and  observed  the  other  signs 
of  its  approaching  ruin,  fi>rctold  by  his  dirine 
Master.     Lompe  (Prolegomena  to  John's  QospeL 
lib.  i.,  cap.  3)  is  of  the  same  opinion,  and  fixes 
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the  time  of  his  departure  in  the  last  year  of  Nero ; 
in  which  lie  is  confirmed  bj  the  Chronicon  Pas- 
.  chale.  During  the  whole  of  this  period  he  would 
bare  conTcised  in  his  native  language,  among  his 
own  people :  neither  can  we  assign  any  reason  for 
bis  adopting  the  Greek  language,  or  for  cultiyating 
it  vith  peculiar  attention  at  this  period.  Baronius 
and  Dr.  Lardner  would  place  the  retirement  of 
die  apostle  from  Judea  after  the  martyrdom  of 
Paul  and  Peter ;  but  this  would  make  a  difference 
of  a  feir  years  only. 

d  A  more  important  question  is,  whether  John 
lired  exdosiTely  among  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia 
in  the  interval  between  the  overthrow  of  Jeru- 
salem and  his  banishment  to  Patmos  in  the  last 
year  of  Domitian.     This  cannot  be  satLsfactorilv 
decided.    The  learned  Mill  places  some  depen- 
daaoe  upon  the  tradition,  that  this  apostle  travelled 
into  Parthia  and   India.     His  first  epistle  was 
oiled  by  Augustine  the  Epistle  to  the  Parthians ; 
and  the  Jesuit  s  letters,  cited  by  Baronius,  affirm 
tiiat  the  people  of  a  town  in  India  believed  the 
gospel  to  have  been  preached  there  by  John ;  and 
tbe  same  is  asserted,  as  we  find  in  a  note  in 
l^mpe,  by  the  people  of  a  town  in  Arabia.     It  is 
not  %dj  that  he  would  inunediately  establish 
bifflseif  at  Ephesus ;  as  Timothy,  who  is  generally 
declared  by  the  ecclesiastical  historians  to  have 
been  bishop  of  that  place,  was  probably  still  alive. 
CHhers,  whose  opinion  is  strongly  condemned  by 
Umpe,  have  been  of  opinion  that  John  did  not 
^  up  his  residence  at  Ephesus  till  near  the  end 
of  the  reign  of  Domitian.    This  opinion  seems  to 
»« most  supported  by  the  little  remaining  evidence 
vhich  c&n  enable  us  to  come  to  any  decision  on  a 
P»nt  so  obscure.     The  apostles  were  commanded 
to  preach  throughout  the  world ;  and  they  would 
probably  have  adopted  that  plan,  which  they  are 
tad  to  have  done,  that  each  should  take  his 
P^^^oliar  district,  and  to  that  direct  his  attention. 
As  part,  at  least,  of  Asia  Minor  had  been  placed 
'^^  the  care  of  Timothy,  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
J^  would  have  travelled  to  other  parts  of  the 
^  before  he  came  to  Ephesus,  to  reside  there. 
iM  course  of  his  travels  might  have  been  from 
^•^  east  of  Judea  to  Parthia,  and  round  firom 
l^nce  to  India;  and  returning  by  Arabia  to  Asia, 
^  there  preached,  and  founded  the  churches  of 
^iijTna,  Peigamus,  Thyatira,  Sardis,  Philadelphia, 
^^«dicea,  and  others.    These  he  might  have  estar- 
^ed  at  the  conclusion  of  his  route.   In  Parthia, 
tifia,  sad  Arabia,  he  would  not  have  required 
^  (ireek  language ;  and  during  the  short  period 
^^h  el^ned  between  his  arrival  in  Asia,  and 
t*  boniahment  at  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of 
lAinutian,  he  would  have  been  more  likely  to 
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have  acquired  that  kind  of  language  which  we 
find  in  the  Apocalypse,  than  the  more  polished 
style  of  the  epistles  and  the  gospel.  The  former 
shows  less  acquaintance  with  the  language  than 
the  latter ;  and  the  fact  is  fully  accounted  for,  if 
we  suppose  that  the  apostle,  when  he  wrote  the 
Apocalypse,  had  not  had  so  frequent  intercourse 
with  the  people  as  at  a  subsequent  period ;  and 
this  course  of  his  travels  explains  the  causes  of 
this  &ct. 

7.  If  we  may  thus  decide  respecting  the  travels 
of  John  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  we 
reconcile  many  of  the  various  traditions  of  anti- 
quity, and  account  for  the  difference  between  the 
laogoage  of  the  Apocalypse  and  the  other  mitbgs 
of  the  apostle.  We  have  taken  no  notice  of  the 
journey  which  Eusebius  tells  us  he  took  again 
to  Palestine,  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
Lampe  considers  it  as  very  uncertain,  and 
there  is  no  corroborating  authority  to  support  it 
Neither  can  we  venture  to  assert  the  truth  of  the 
story,  that  the  apostle  went  to  Rome  towards  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Domitian,  and  was  there  cast 
into  a  cauldron  of  boiling  oil.  That  he  was  sent 
to  the  island  of  Patmos,  and  there  wrote  the 
Apocalypse,  cannot  be  doubted;  and  the  argu- 
ments of  Lampe  confirm  the  general  opinion,  that 
he  was  banished  to  that  island  in  the  fifteenth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Domitian,  and  not  of  Clau- 
dius, and  was  recalled  soon  after,  in  the  reign  of 
Nerva. 

8.  The  uniform  tradition  of  antiquity  assures 
us,  that  the  apostle' returned  to  Ephesus  affcer  the 
termination  of  his  banishment  to  Patmos,  and 
continued  there  till  his  death,  in  the  third  year  of 
Trajan,  and  probably  in  the  hundredth  year  of  his 
own  age.  After  his  return  from  Patmos,  he  re- 
sided constantly  at  Ephesus,  and  spoke,  as  we 
may  justly  conclude,  the  Greek  language  only. 
This  practice  would  have  given  him  a  knowledge 
and  fluency  in  that  tongue  to  a  greater  degree  than 
when  he  was  at  Jerusalem,  or  associating  with  the 
people  of  various  countries ;  and  it  will  sufficiently 
explain  the  reasons  why  the  style  of  the  epistles 
should  so  much  resemble  that  of  the  gospel  of  John, 
which  was  undoubtedly  the  last  of  the  inspired 
books  added  to  the  canon  of  Scriptiuie.  Thus, 
in  his  gospel,  John  does  not  content  himself 
vnih.  simply  affirming  or  denying  a  thing,  but 
denies  its  contnoy  to  strengthen  his  affirmation ; 
and  in  like  manner,  to  strengthen  his  denial  of  a 
thing,  he  affirms  its  contrary.  See  John  i.  20, 
iii.  36,  V.  24,  vi.  22.  The  same  manner  of  ex- 
pressing things  strongly  occurs  in  this  epistle. 
See  chap.  ii.  4,  47,  and  iv.  2,  3.  In  his  gospel, 
also,  John  frequently  uses  the  pronoun,  or  ouroi^ 
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avTfiy  Touro,  Mw,  in  order  to  express  things  em- 
phatically.  See  chap.  i.  19,  iii.  19,  vi.  29,  40,  50, 
and  xTii.  3.  In  ihe  epistle  the  same  emphatical 
mode  of  expression  obtains.  Compare  chuj^  i.  5, 
ii.  26,  iii.  23,  T.  3, 4,  6, 14.* 

9.  It  does  kiot  therefore  appear  improbable  that 
this  and  the  other  epistles  were  written  as  late  as 
the  year  95  or  96,  towards  the  very  close  of  the 
apostolic  age. 

10.  As  this  opinion  is  by  no  means  generally 
adopted,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  some  notice 
of  ^e  aiguments  by  which  Dr.  Hales,  Mr.  Home, 
and  other  critics  would  assign  an  earlier  date  to 
the  epistle. 

(1)  The  expression  in  chap.  ii.  18,  ^  It  is  the 
last  hour,"  is  said  to  be  more  applicable  to  the  last 
hour  of  time  of  the  duration  of  the  Jewish  state 
than  to  any  later  period,  especially  as  the  apostle 
adds,  ^' And  as  ye  hare  heard  that  Antichrist  is 
coming,  eren  so  now  there,  have  been  many  Anti- 
christs, whence  we  know  that  it  is  the  last  hour : " 
in  which  passage  the  apostle  evidently  alludes  to 
our  Lord's  prediction  concerning  the  springing  up 
of  fidse  Christs,  false  teachers,  and  Mae  prophets, 
before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  Matt  xxir. 
5 — ^25.  The  expression,  however,  ^Hhe  last  time," 
may  allude,  not  to  the  destruction  of  that  city,  but 
to  the  close  of  the  apostolic  age.  Michaelis  would 
support  this  argument  for  the  early  date  of  the 
epistie,  by  observing  that  John's  gospel  was  op- 
posed to  heretics,  who  maintained  the  same 
opinions  as  are  opposed  in  this  epistie,  which 
tenets  he  has  confuted  jby  aigmnent  in  his  gospel, 
whereas  in  the  epistie  he  expresses  only  his  dis- 
approbation. Michaelis  therefore  concludes  that 
the  epistie  was  written  before  the  gospel,  because, 
if  John  had  already  given  a  complete  confutation 
when  he  wrote  this  epistle,  he  would  have  thought 
it  unnecessary  to  have  again  declared  the  false- 
hood of  such  opinions.  This  idea  of  Michaelis 
appears  to  be  correct ;  but  the  date  of  the  epistie  is 
not  ascertained  by  its  having  been  written  before 
the  gospel. 

(2)  Again,  tiie  expression,  chap.  ii.  13, 14,  '^  Ye 
have  known  him  from  the  beginning,"  applies,  it 
is  said,  better  to  the  disciples  immediately  before 
Jerusalem  was  destroyed,  than  to  the  few  who 
might  have  been  alive  at  the  late  date  which  some 
critics  assign  to  the  epistle.  In  the  verses  just 
cited,  the  fi^thers  or  elders  are  tmcc  distinguished 
from  the  "young  men"  and  the  "children,"  by 
this  circumstance,  that  they  had  seen  Jesus  during 
his  ministry  or  after  his  resurrection.     Thirty-five 


*  Mackdght'f  Pmefiice.  sect,  ii.,  $  2. 


years  after  our  Lord's  resurrection  and  ascension, 
when  Jerusalem  was  destroyed,  many  such,  pec- 
sons  might  have  been  alive,  whereas  in  98  or  even 
in  92,  there  could  not  have  been  many  persons 
alive  of  that  description.  In  reply  to  this  aigu- 
ment  we  may  observe,  that  some  of  those  who 
had  seen  the  miracles  of  our  Lord  might  have 
taken  refuge  with  John  at  Ephesus. 

(3)  To  these  two  aiguments  for  the  early  date 
of  John's  first  epistie,  Dr.  Hales  has  added  the 
following,  which  have  not  been  noticed  by  any 
other  biblical  critia  As  the  other  aposties,  James, 
Jude,  Paul,  and  Peter,  had  written  catholic  epistles 
to  the  Hebrew  Christians  especially,  it  is  likely 
that  one  of  the  principal  ^^pUlan  of  the  church," 
the  greatest  surety  of  the  mother  church,  the  most 
highly  gifled  and  illuminated  of  all  the  aposties  of 
the  drcumciBion,  and  the  beloved  disciple,  would 
not  .be  deficient  likewise  in  this  labour  of  love. 
This  is  true;  but  the  labours  of  these  apostles 
might  have  been  the  very  cause  why  John  should 
delay  writing. 

(4)  Nothhig  could  tend  so  stroqgly  to  establish 
the  fidth  of  the  early  Jewish  converts  as  the  re- 
markable circumstances  of  our  Lord's  crucifixion, 
exhibiting  the  accomplishment  of  the  ancient 
types  and  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  re- 
specting Christ's  passion  or  sufierings  in  the  flesh. 
These  John  alone  could  record,  as  he  was  the  onlj 
eye-witness  of  that  last  solenm  scene  among  the 
aposties.  To  these,  therefore,  he  alludes  in  the 
exordium,  ks  well  as  to  the  circumstances  of  our 
Lord's  appearances  after  the  resurrection ;  and  to 
these  he  again  recalls  their  attention  in  that  re- 
markable reference  to  "  the  mater"  at  his  baptism, 
to  "  the  nater  and  blood'  at  his  passion,  and  to 
the  ^i««ig«^l  of  "  his  spirit,"  when  he  commended 
it  to  his  Father,  and  expired  (chap.  v.  5— S). 
This  aigument  reaUy  appears  to  be  but  of  little 
weight.  The  early  converts  had  the  other  gospels 
in  tLeir  hands,  and  there  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  any  necessity  for  John's  writing  ten  or 
twenty  years  earlier. 

(5)  The  parallel  testimony  in  the  gospel  (John 
xix.  35 — 37)  bears  witness  ^Isd  to  the  priority  of 
the  epistie  in  the  expression,  "  He  that  saw  hath 
testified"  (fLtfLa^v^fiXi)^  intimating  that  he  had 
delivered  this  testimony  to  the  world  already;  f<x 
if  now  for  the  first  time,  it  should  rather  be  ex- 
pressed by  the  present  tense,  fkotgrv^u,  "testifieth." 
And  this,  is  strongly  confirmed  by  the  apostles 
same  expression,  after  giving  his  evidence  in  the 
epistie,  "  This  is  the  testimony  of  God  which  He 
hath  testified  (fii/iM^vffi*f)  conoeming  his  Son* 
(ver.  9),  referring  to  the  past  transaction  as  ful- 
filling prophecy.     It  is  acknowledged  that  the 
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epistle  tras  written  first :  but  this  does  not  settle 
the  date.* 

11.  Thoogli  this  composition  is  called  an  epistle, 
nothiiig  is  to  be  found  in  it,  as  Bishop  Horsley 
has  olwerred,  of  the  epistolary  fonn.     It  is  not 
inscribed  to  any  individual,  like  Paul's  to  Hmothy 
and  Titus,  or  the  second  of  the  two  which  follow 
it,  "to  the  well-beloyed  Cbius ;*  nor  to  any  parti- 
cukr  chnreh,  like  Paul's  to  the  churches  of  Rome, 
Corinth,  Ephesus,  and  others ;  nor  to  the  £uthfal 
of  any  particnlar  region,  Uke  Petei's  first  epistle 
'^  to  the  strangers  scattered  throughout  Pontus, 
Gdatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia,  and  Bithynia  ;*  nor  to 
anj  principal  branch  of  the  Christian  church,  like 
Faafs  to  the  Hebrews;    nor  to  the  Christian 
chmth  in  general,  like  the  second  of  Peter  s  "•  to 
them  that  had  obtained  like  precious  6ith  with 
him,*  and  like  Jude's  ^'to  them  that  are  sanctified 
bjGod  the  Fathec,  and  preserved  in  Jesus  Christ, 
and  called."    It  bears  no  such  inscription;    it 
begins  without  salutation,  and  ends  without  bene-. 
diction.    It  is  true  the  writer  sometimes  speaks, 
but  without  naming  himself,  in  the  first  penon, 
and  addresses  his  reader,  without  naming  him,  in 
the  second.    But  this  colloquial  style  is  veiy  com- 
mon in  all  writings  of  a  plain  familiar  cast ;  in- 
stances of  it  occur  in  John's  gospel,  and  it  is  by 
so  means  a  distingniahing  character  of  epistolary 
composition.     It  should  seem  that  this  book  has 
for  00  otiier  reason  acquired  the  title  of  an  epistie, 
bat  that  in  the  first  formation  of  the  cauQU  of  the 
New  Testament  it  was  put  into  the  same  volume 
vkh  the  didactic  writings  of  the  aposties,  which, 
*idi  this  single  exception,  are  all  in  the  epistolary 
^>nn.    It  is  indeed  a  didactic  discourse  upon  the 
pnnriples  of  Christianity,  botii  in  doctrine  and  in 
piactice :  and  whether  we  consider  the  sublimity 
of  its  opening  with  the  fundamental  topics  of 
Ms  p^ections,  man's  depravity,  and  Christ's 
propitiation,  the  perspicuity  with  which  it  pro- 
pounds the  deepest  mysteries  of  our  holy  fiuth, 
and  the  evidence  of  the  proof  which  it  brings  to 
cr»nfinn  them ;  whether  we  consider  the  sanctity  of 
its  precepts   and  the  eneigy  of  argument  with 
iv^hich  they  are  enforced,  the  dignified  simplicity 
of  language  in  which  both  doctrine  and  precept 


*  Armgnaeiit  of  the  New  TMteneiit,  voL  ii.,  p.  689,  &c. 
^  hie  lemieal  and  ngenioai  editor  of  Celmet,  Mr.  Charles 
T«)lor,  has  yiopoeed  an  bjpodieaa  to  diiipaee  of  the  diflBcnlties 
ttCBifiag  both  the  excluuTely  early  and  hte  dates  of  this 
epistle.  He  supposes  that  there  were  two  poblicatioos  of  it ; 
«ae  at  a  very  enriy  period  of  the  chiwch,  tJie  other  toward  the 
doaeof  tbe  apostolic  agOyailer  it  had  been  revieed  by  iti  author, 
iBd  adbpled  tnflie  then  etate  of  the  church.  See  Fragments  to 
CaJswt,  Noa.  6I»-G22, 625*633 


are  delivered ;  whether  we  regard  tiie  importance 
of  the  matter,  the  propriety  of  the  style,  or  the 
general  spirit  of  ardent  piety  and  warm  bene- 
volence, united  with  a  fervid  zeal,  which  breathes 
throughout  the  whole  composition; — ^we  shall  find 
it  in  every  respect  worthy  of  the  holy  author  to 
whom  the  constant  tradition  of  the  church  ascribes 
it, — " the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved*  t 

12.  That  the  leading  design  of  this  epistle  was  to 
combat  the  doctrines  delivered  by  certain  false 
teachers,  appears  from  chap.  ii.  18 — ^26,  iii.  %  iv. 
1 — 3.  And  that  the  doctrines  taught  by  these 
heretics  were  similar  to  those  of  the  Cerinthians 
and  the  Gnostics, }  is  evident,  as  Michaelis  has 
ably  shown,  II  from  the  counter  doctrines  here  de- 
livered by  John.  In  order  to  guard  the  Christians 
to  whom  he  wrote  against  the  pernicious  errors  of 
these  infatuated  meii,  the  apostie  has  insisted, 
most  strenuously,  on  the  humanity  and  divinity  of 
Christ— on  the  purity  of  the  doctrines  taught  by 
his  aposties,  and  their  conformity  to  the  teachings 
of  their  master— on  the  unsuUied  holiness  of  Qod 
and  his  essential  goodness— on  the  vanity  of  fiuth 
separate  from  holy  tempers  and  benevolent  dispo- 
sitions— and  on  the  importance  and  obligations  of 
brotherly  love. 

13.  A  variety  of  synopses  of  this  epistie  have 
been  proposed,  with  a  view  to  illustrate  the  apostie's 
argument  Mr.  Home  has  undoubtedly  adopted 
the  best  of  these,  which  is  as  follows :  It  com- 
prises six  sections,  besides  the  conclusion,  which 
is  a  recapitulation  of  the  whole. 

Sect.  I.  asserts  the  true  divinity  and  humanity 
of  Christ,  in  bpposition  to  the  fisilse  teachers ;  and 
urges  the  union  of  fiadth  and  holiness  of  life, 
as  absolutely  necessary  to  enable  Christians  to 
enjoy  communion  with  Qod  (chap.  i.  1 — 7)» 

Sbct.  II.  shows  that  all  have  siimed,  and  ex- 
plains the  doctrine  of  Christ's  propitiation  (ver. 
8 — 10,  ii.  1,  2).  Whence  the  apostie  takes  occa- 
sion to  illustrate  the  marks  of  true  &ith,  viz.. 
Obeying  the  commandments  of  God  and  sincere 
love  of  the  brethren,  and  shows  that  the  love  of 
the  world  is  inconsistent  with  the  love  of  Crod 
(chap.  ii.  3 — 17)* 

Sect.  III.  asserts  Jesus  to  be  the  same  person 
with  Christ,  in  opposition  to  the  fiilse  teachers  who 
denied  it  (ver.  18 — ^29). 

Sect.  IY.  On  the  privileges  of  true  believers, 
and  their  consequent  happiness  and  duties,  and 


-|*  Hordey's  Sermons,  p.  144,  &c.,  9tod  edit 

t  For  an  account  of  these,  see  the  Intrndnrtion  to  John's 
Gospel,  pp.  173—178,  anie, 

I]  IntrodiKtioo,  vol.  iv.,  ch.  ixi.,  sect  3. 
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the  markd  by  which  they  aie  known  to  be  the 
sons  of  God  (chap.  iii.). 

Sect.  V.  contains  criteria  by*  which  to  distin- 
guish Antichrist  and  fiJse  Christians,  with  an  ex- 
hortation to  brotherly  loye  (chap.  iT.). 

}  i.  A  mark  to  know  one  sort  of  Antichrist — the 
not  confessiDg  that  Christ  came  in  the  flesh 
(ver.  1—3). 

§  ii.  Criteria  for  distinguishing  &lse  Christians,,  viz. 

(1)  Love  of  the  world  (ver.  4—6.) 

(2)  Want  of  brotherly  love  (ver.  7—12). 

(3)  Denying  Christ  to  be  the  true  Son  of  God 
(ver.  13-16). 

§  iiL  A  recommendation  of  brotherly  love,  from 
the  consideration  of  the  love  of  God  in  giving 
his  Son  for  sinners  (ver.  16—21). 

Sect.  YI.  shows  the  connexion  between  &ith 
in  Christ,  regeneration,  love  to  God  and  his  chil- 
dren, obedience  to  his  commandments,  and  victory 
over  the  world ;  and  that  Jesus  Christ  is  truly  the 
Son  of  God,  able  to  save  us,  and  to  hear  the 
prayers  we  make  for  ourselves  and  others  (chap. 
T.  1—16). 

The  conclusion,  which  is  a  summary  of  the  pre- 
ceding treatise,  shows  that  a  sinful  life  is  inconsis- 
tent with  true  Christianity,  asserts  the  divinity  of 
Christ,  and  cautions  believers  against  idolatry 
(ver.  17—21). 

This  is  an  outline  of  this  admirable  epistle, 
which,  being  designed  to  promote  right  principles 
of  doctrine  and  practical  piety  in  conduct,  abounds, 
more  than  any  book  of  the  New  Testament,  with 
criteria  by  which  Christians  may  soberly  examine 
thmuelvee  rvhdher  they  be  in  the  faith.* 


SECTION  VI. 

THE  SBOOND  AND   THIRD  EPISrrLES  OF  JOHN. 

1.  These  two  epistles  may  be  regarded  as  an 
epitome  of  the  first  one,  and  contain  very  little  not 
to  be  found  in  that  The  similarity,  both  in  style 
and  in  sentiment,  between  these  and  the  &:st 


•  Hone*!  Introdoctkni,  vol.  iv.,  p.  432.,  4th  editiaD. 


epistle  is  so  striking,  that  they  have  been  ahnost 
universally  attributed  to  the  same  author.t 

2.  The  doubts  which  were  formerly  entertained 
of  their  genuineness  have  been  satisfactorily  ac- 
counted for ;  and  their  early  reception  among  the 
canonical  books  is  shown  fi:om  their  citation  by 
IrensBUS,  who  yma  a  disciple  of  Polycarp  and  a 
hearer  of  Papias,  both  of  whom  were  disciples  of 
the  Evangelists.]: 

3.  ConmientatOTS  are  much  divided  respecting 
the  person  to  whom  the  second  epistle  is  addressed. 
Some  suppose  it  to  have  been  written  to  an  indivi- 
dual; others,  to  some  particular  chiuch.  The 
former  opinion  seems  the  most  likely,  firom  the 
whole  tenor  of  the  letter,  and  particularly  from 
ver.  12,  la 

4.  Mackni^t,  after  Tertullian  and  other  ancient 
writers,  thinks  the  second  episde  was  written  to 
confute  the  errors  of  Basilides,  which  were  pro- 
pagated by  his  followers  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
first  century.  These  &lse  teachers  affirmed  that 
Christ  was  a  man  in  appearance  only,  conse- 
quently that  his  death  and  sufferings  were  not  real, 
but  only  in  appearance. 

5.  The  third  epistle  was  addressed  to  Gaius,  or 
Caius ;  but  it  is  quite  uncertain  who  this  Chris- 
tian was.  Its  object  was  to  recommend  to  his 
notice  and  afiectionate  regard  certain  Christians, 
who  were  travelling  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the 
heathen;  and  John  addressed  him  in  particnkr, 
because  his  hospitality  was  already  knovm. 

6.  There  is  nothing  contained  in  these  epistles 
finom  which  we  can  fix  their  dates  with  any  cet- 
tainty.  This  in  a  great  measure  depends  on  the 
date  of  the  first  epistle ;  soon  after  which,  it  is 
generally  agreed,  both  these  were  written :  pro- 
bably at  Ephesus,  over  which  church  John  is 
thought  to  have  presided.  || 


f  TiuB  resemblance  lOAy  be  wen  by  comparing  2  EpbL  9 

with  1  Epist  ii.  8;  and  ver.  6  with  1  Epist.  v.  3;  aod  ^tr.7 
with  1  Epist  V.  6;  and  3  Epiat.  12  with  John  xix.  35.  (X 
John's  peculiar  manner  of  expressing  things,  2  Epist  7  ao^ 
3  Epist  11  are  examples.  Eight  ytnea  oat  of  the  tfairt««ii 
^Hiich  the  second  epistk  contains,  may  be  ibund  in  the  finL 
either  in  sense  or  in  expression.  See  Mill,  PralegQinena,  No. 
163,  and  Whitby's  Prefiwe. 

t  See  Lardner  on  the  Canon,  vol.  iii.,  p.  622. 

II  See  Whitby,  Michaelis,  Mackni^t,  and  the  commentaion 
generally. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE    BOOK   OF    REVELATION. 


1.  The  writer  of  this  book  affinns  himself  to 
hare  been  John,  a  servant  of  Jesus  Christy  then  in 
the  island  of  Patmos,  for  the  word  of  God,  and  for 
the  testimony  of  Jesus ;  which  will  agree  with  no 
other  John,  of  whom  we  hare  any  knowledge, 
except  the  eTangelist ;  and  accordingly,  from  this 
deacription  of  the  writer,  and  also  the  similarity  of 
gtjrle  which  prevails  between  this  and  the  acknow- 
ledged writings  of  that  apostle,  it  was  unirersally 
nodfed  as  his  inspired  production  in  the  primi- 
tire  church.  It  is  expressly  dted  as  such  by 
Jutin  Martyr,*  IrenAus,t  and  Polycarp,  I  in  the 
»eond  century;  and  is  reasonably  thought  to  hare 
been  known  to  Hennas  and  Papias  still  earlier, 
fiom  lome  modes  of  expression  in  their  writings, 
^di  appear  to  be  borrowed  from  it||  Indeed, 
as  Sir  Isaac  Newton  has  remarked,§  there  is  no 
hook  of  ^e  New  Testament  so  strongly  attested, 
(g  commented  upon  so  edrly,  as  the  Apocalypse. 
Independent  of  these  testimonies,  however,  the 
hook  itself  furnishes  the  most  indubitable  evidence 
of  its  inspiration,  in  the  numerous  dear  and  dr- 
cqmstantial  predictions  with  which  it  abounds, 
Diany  of  which  hare  been  subsequently  fulfilled. 

2.  Concerning  the  time  when  this  book  was 
^tten,  critics  are  not  agreed :  indeed,  they  difier 
w  widdy,  that  some  make  it  one  of  the  earliest, 
while  others  make  it  the  last  published  book  of 
the  New  Testament  Grotius,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,- 
^iiiAae^  Bishop  Newton,  and  Dr.  TDloch, 
aicribe  it  to  tite  reign  of  Claudius  or  Nero.  Mill, 
Wner,  Bengelius,  Woodhouse,  Home,  Tovni- 
Knd,  and  others,  contend  that  it  was  written  in 
the  fdgn  of  Domitian,  A.  D.  96  or  97-  The 
htter  opinion  accords  vrith  the  voice  of  Christian 
^^mty,  and  alone  agrees  vrith  the  contents  of 
^  book.  Thus  the  three  first  chapters  describe 
^  Asiatic  churches  as  being  in  that  advanced  and 
porishing  state  of  sodety  and  diadpline,  and  to 
kre  undergone  those  changes  in  their  ^th  and 
PoRils,  which  could  not  have  taken  place  until 
mx  they  bad  been  planted  for  a  considerable 

i  *L«doer,  voL  i.,  p.  348,  iii.  p.  417. 

!t11)id,Tal.i.,p.373. 

,  *  Gaps  Comment  PreL  Rev.  and  Woodhonae's  Diaser- 
n,  prefixed  to  **  Tfaie  Apocalypse  translated,*'  p.  36,  &c. 

I  See  Woodboaae*8  Oiasertation,  p.  31,  &c. 

}  ObaervatioM  on  the  Pkophecica  of  Daniel  and  the  Apoca- 


time.  For  instance,  the  church  at  Ephesus  is 
reprored  for  having  left  her  '^  first  love :"  whereas 
the  epistle  addressed  to  them  by  Paul,  in  the  year 
61,  commends  their  love  and  faith,  chap.  i.  15. 
There  are  also  several  expresnons  in  the  address 
to  the  churches,  which  indicate  their  having  been 
exposed  to  persecution.  But  there  was  no  perse- 
cution of  the  Christians  extending  to  the  pro- 
vinces, till  the  reign  of  Domitian,  whose  death 
is  related  to  hare  happened  in  September,  A.  D. 
96.  The  Christian  exiles  were  then  liberated,  and 
John  vras  permitted  to  return  to  Ephesus.  As, 
howerer,  the  emperor^s  decease,  and  the  permission 
to  return,  could  not  be  made  knovm  in  Asia  im- 
mediatdy,  some  time  must  intervene  before  the 
apostle  could  be  at  liberty  either  to  write  the 
Apocalypse  at  Ephesus,  or  to  send  it  by  mes> 
sengers  fix>m  Patmos.  The  year  96  or  97,  there- 
fore, appears  to  be  the  most  probable  time  to 
which  this  book  can  be  asdgned.ir 

3.  Nor  are  the  learned  more  agreed  on  the  struc- 
ture and  machineiy,  and  the  design  and  object, 
of  this  prophetic  book.    The  prindpal  hypotheses  . 
which  have  been  advanced  are  five. 

(1)  That  it  is  a  prophetic  and  scenical  exhibition 
of  what  shall  happen  to  the  Christian  church  till 
the  end  of  the  world.  Those  who  espouse  this 
opinion,  lay  dovm  as  a  proportion,  which  com- 
prises the  subject  of  the  whole  book,  the  contest 
of  Christ  with  his  enemies,  and  his  final  victory 
and  triumph  over  them.  See  1  Cor.  xv.  25 ;  Matt 
xxiv. ;  Mark  xiii. ;  Luke  xxi.  But  what  is  but 
briefly  hinted  in  these  Scriptures,  is  detailed  at 
laige  in  the  Apocalypse,  and  represented  by 
various  images,  and  in  regular  order. 

(2)  That  it  contains  a  prophetic  description  of 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  of  the  Jewish  war, 
and  of  the  dvil  wars  of  tiie  Romans.  This  is  the 
theoiy  of  Wetstein,  who  divides  the  prophecy  into 
two  parts.  (1)  The  first  is  contained  in  the 
closed  book,  and  concerns  the  earth  and  the  third 
part,  i.  e.y  Judea  and  the  Jewrish  nation.  (2)  The 
second  part  is  contained  in  the  open  book,  and 
concerns  many  peoples,  and  nations,  and  tongues, 
and  kings  (chap.  x.  11),  i.  e,  the  Roman  empire. 

(3)  'niat  it  contains  predictions  of  the  persecu- 
tions of  the  Christians  under  the  heathen  emperors 
of  Rome,  and  of  the  happy  days  of  the  church 

IT  See  fbrtlier,  p.  235,  emU 
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cinder  the  Christian  emperota,  from  Constantine 
downwards.  This  was  the  general  opinion  of  the 
Fathers. 

(4)  That  it  contains  prophecies  concerning  the 
tyrannical  and  oppressiye  conduct  of  the  Roman 
pontiffs,  the  true  Antichrist;  and  foretels  the 
final  destruction  of  popery.  This  opinion  is 
adopted  hy  the  generality  of  Protestant  writers. 

(5)  On  the  other  hand,  the  Roman  Catholic 
writers  maintain  that  it  is  a  prophetic  declaration 
of  the  schism  and  heresies  of  Martin  Luther, 
those  called  Reformers,  and  their  successors ;  and 
the  final  destruction  of  the  Protestant  religion. 
This  hypothesis  has  been  illustrated  and  defended 
at  large,  by  Bishop  Walmsley,  in  a  work  called 
the  History  of  the  Church,  under  the  feigned 
name  of  Signior  Pastorini;  in  which  he  endea- 
TOUTB  to  turn  every  thing  against  Luther  and  the 
Protestants,  which  they  interpreted  of  the  Pope 
and  popery ;  and  attempts  to  show,  from  a  com- 
putation of  the  Apocalyptical  'numbers,  that  the 
total  destruction  of  Protestantism  in  the  world 
will  take  place  in  1825  or  1828 ! 

(6)  Mr.  Faber  has  supposed  that  miich  of  the 
imagery  of  the  Reyehition  is  taken  fit>m  the 
ancient  mysteries ;  and  Eichhom  has  represented 
it  as  a  drama.  This  opinion,  somewhat  modi- 
fied, was  espoused  and  defended  by  Mr.  Irving, 
who  observes,  ^  The  great  object  and  main  action 

^of  the  book,  is  to  show  the  condition  of  the 
church  under  Daniel's  fourth  beast,  firom  the 
time  that  John  wrote,  or  rather  firom  the  time 
of  the  things  that  are  recounted  in  the  epistles 
to  the  seven  churches,  down  to  the  period  at 
which  the  saints  should  obtain  the  kingdom, 
with  the  judgments  which  came  upon  her  ad- 
versaries during  that  long  period,  and  the 
judgments  by  which  she  was  put  in  possession 
of  the  kingdom,  and  the  blessedness  of  her 
millennial  reign,  down  till  the  time  of  the 
general  judgment  and  consummation  of  all 
tilings.  And  if  this  could  have  been  done 
by  one  prophetic  narration  in  regular  order,  I 
doubt  not  but  that,  being  the  simplest  plan,  would 
have  been  chosen ;  but  as  there  were  three  dis- 
tinct scenes  of  distinct  actions,  the  western  em- 
pire, and  the  eastern  empire,  and  the  church, 
with  experiences  altogether  diverse,  the  three-fi[>ld 
division  became  necessary  until  the  time  when 
the  saints  possess  the  kingdom,  aftet  which  it  is 
one.  The  thread  of  the  story  is  therefi^re  three- 
fold :  when  the  one  is  followed  out  to  the  great 
crisis,  the  prophecy  goes  back  to  bring  up  the 
second  to  the  same  point,  then  to  bring  up  the 
third  to  the  same  point ;  after  which  they  all  pro- 
ceed together.  I^  therefore,  I  were  to  select  an 
emblem  by  which  to  represent  the  method  of  this 


I  emblematical  book,  it  would  be  that  of  a  riTer. 
which  ariseth  at  three  heads  in  one  mountaiiu 
and  flows  fi[>r  a  long  space  in  three  great  streams 
through*  diverse  countries  of  the  earth,  but  after- 
wards reunites  at  the  same  place,  and  continues 
in  one  great  channel  to  flow  onward  to  the  ooean. 
But  if  I  were  called  to  say  what  form  of  con^ 
sition  this  book  resembled  the  most,  I  would  lajr 
the  ancient  drama,  and  that  it  was  subdivided 
into  &ur  acts;  the  first  setting  forth,  in  sevecal 
scenes,  the  progress  of  one  subsidiaxy  action; 
the  second  bringing  forward  the  progress  of  a 
second  action  to  the  same  point ;  the  third,  the 
progress  of  a  third  action  to  the  same  point;  yet 
connected  and  linked  with  one  another,  but  not 
appearing  together  upon  the  stage  till  the  fourth 
act|  which  contains  the  triumph  of  the  last  of  the 
three  persons  over  the  other  two.    And  each  of 
these  acts  hath  its  prologue,  descriptive  of  its 
contents  and  style  of  representation*    And  there 
are  distinct  notices  of  the  changing  of  the  ads; 
and,  as  in  the  ancient  drama,  there  are  ebonites 
of  saints  and  angels  to  interpret  and  apply  ^ 
matter,  with  single  voices  to  make  it  still  moie 
dear ;  which  method  is  intricate  (but  its  intri- 
cacy becomes  its  evidence  in  the  explication  of 
it)  only  because  of  the  great  maaa  of  matter  to 
be  briefly  spoken.    And  yet  I  say  not  diat  it  is  a 
drama,  but  that  it  resembles  those  ancient  dramas, 
in  which  high  poetry,  divine  morality,  and  myi- 
tical  theology  were  wont  to  be  set  f<Mth  in  concert. 
For  it  is  to  be  likened  to  other  compositions  only 
for  the  sake  of  more  dear  oonoepdons,  being  in 
itself  wnyilAT  and  unrivalled,  the  aublimest  and 
most  comprehensive  of  God's  revelations."  * 

4.  Of  these  several  hypotheses  we  mast  leave 
the  reader  to  take  his  ehoioe,  refening  him  to  those 
writers  who  have  with  much  learaing  and  ability 
discussed  their  respective  merits,  t 

5.  This  book  has  justly  been  considered  as  de- 
signed to  supply  the. place  of  that  sacoession  of 
prophets,  which  demonstrated  the  oositinaed  pro- 
vidence of  God  to  the  Jewish  and  the  patriairhal 
churches.  The  superiority  of  prophecy  over 
mirades,  as  an  evidence  of  Chiiatianityf  has  been 
asserted  by  Bishop  Warburton,  and  bj  noaay  learned 


«  Babyloo  and  Infidelity  Foredoomed  of  Ood,  voL  l,p> 

181,  &c. 

f  See  Me de's  Key  to  the  Apocalypoe ;  Sjawwatm*»  C^m- 
mentery  and  Panphnae  on  the  RevehOioB  ;  BeofeUos*  Intra* 
doctioD  to  hia  Ezpoaitian  of  the  Apocalypw,  tnundated  by 
Robertaon ;  Daabftt*a  Perpetoal  Coaunentnry  on  the  Berc- 
latiun  of  8t  John;  Woodhooae'a  Apocalypoe  trandaled; 
Mkhaelia'  IntrododioB,  toI.  iT.,p.  51S^  Cic. ;  Honia*b  Introdac 
tion,  vol.  !¥.,  p.  474,  See ;  TownaoDd'a  AmagoaMt,  roL  a., 
p.  646, be.;  andTiDoch'a 
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writers,  as  a  contmnall  j  increasing  eridence.  ^The 
gmt  peeuliarity  of  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, is  their  giaduai  derelopment  of  the  system  of 
troth,  as  the  world  was  able  to  bear  it    The  first 
propheej  of  the  seed  of  the  woman,  that  is,  of 
some  one  famil j  of  the  descendants  of  Ere,  was 
less  defioite  tlian  those  which  predicted  in  their 
oitier  that  he  should  descend  from   Abraham; 
from  Inac,  rather  than  from  Esan ;  from  Judah, 
ladier  than  from  the  other  patriarchs ;  from  Dayid, 
and  80  on,  till  the  annunciation  of  Malachi,  that 
the  Lord  whom  they  sought  should  come  while 
the  seoond  temple  was  standing.    Another  pecu- 
fiaiitj  was,  that  the  ancient  prophets  announced, 
in  Toy  general  terms,  in  the  boldest  and  most 
figmatiTe  language,  yarious  erents  which  hare 
nerer  yet  taken  place,  Tdatire  to  some  more 
glorioQs  state  of  the  church,  the  punishment  and 
orerthiow  of  its   enemies,  the   final  restoration 
of  the  Jews,  and  the  uniyersal  establishment  of 
happiness  and  innocence  among  mankind.      If 
we  are  justified  in  expecting  a  book  of  prophecy, 
in  the  place  of  a  succession  of  prophets,  in  the 
Hiristian  chuxxsh,  we  may  anticipate   also   the 
dearer  prediction  of  the  same  erents,  and  their 
gndittl  derelopment 

5.  The  majority  of  commentators.on  the  Apoca- 
Ivpse  generally  act  on  these  principles  of  inter- 
pretation. They  disoorer  in  this  book  certain 
predictions  of  erents  which  were  fulfilled  soon 
after  they  were  announced;  they  trace  in  the 
hisUfrj  of  later  years  rarious  coincidences,  which 
s)  fully  agree  with  rarious  parts  of  the  Apoca- 
hpse,  that  they  are  justly  entitled  to  consider 
them  as  the  fulfilment  of  its  prophecies ;  and  by 
thus  tradng  the  one  God  of  rerelation,  through 
the  clouds  of  the  daik  ages,  through  the  storms 
of  rerohitions  and  wars,  through  the  mighty  con- 
▼olsioiis  which  at  rarious  periods  hare  agitated 
the  woild,  their  interpretations  eren  when  they 
ve  most  oontradictoiy,  when  they  renture  to 
*pecQkte  oonoeniing  l^e  future,  are  founded  on 
so  much  undoubted  truth,  that  they  hare  mate- 
riaDy  confirmed  the  warering  fidth  of  thousands. 
Hoods  and  darkness  must  corer  the  brightness 
<f  tiie  dnofue  of  God,  till  it  shall  please  him  to 
oahle  us  to  bear  the  brighter  beams  of  his  glory. 
In  the  mean  time,  we  trace  his  footsteps  in  the 
Ma  of  the  Gkntile  worid,  his  path  in  the  mighty 
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waters  of  the  ambition  and  clashing  passions  of 
man.  We  rejoice  to  anticipate  the  day  when  the 
bondage  of  Rome,  which  would  perpetuate  the 
intellectual  and  spiritual  slareiy  of  man,  shall  be 
orerthrown,  and  the  day-spring  of  united  know- 
ledge and  holiness  bless  the  world.* 

6.  We  conclude  these  remarks  with  the  follow- 
ing rery  excellent  canons  of  inteipretation,  pro- 
posed by  Dr.  Woodhouse,  who  has  himself  ap- 
plied them  with  great  success  to  the  exposition  of 
this  sacred  book. 

(1)  Compare  the  language,  and  symbols,  and 
predictions  of  the  Apocalypse,  with  those  of  former 
rerelations;  and  admit  only  such  interpretation 
as  shall  appear  to  hare  the  sanction  of  this  dirine 
authority. 

(2)  Unless  the  language  and  symbols  of  the 
Apocalypse  should  in  particular  passages  direct, 
or  eridently  require  another  mode  of  application, 
the  predictions  are  to  be  applied  to  the  progressire 
church  of  Christ 

(3)  The  kingdom,  which  is  the  subject  of  this 
prophetic  book,  is  not  a  temporal  but  a  spiritual 
kingdom  ;  '^  not  a  kingdom  of  this  world ;"  not 
established  by  the  means  and  apparatus  of  woridly 
pomp,  not  bearing  the  extenud  ensigns  of  royalty, 
but  goreming  the  inward  man,  by  possession  of 
the  ruling  principles:  "The  kingdom  of  God,* 
says  our  Lord,  "is  within  you,"  Luke  xrii.  21.  ^ 
The  predictions  relatire  to  this  kingdom,  there- 
fore, are  to  be  spiritually  interpreted.  Wais,  con- 
quests, and  rerolutions,  and  rast  extent  and  great 
political  import,  are  not  the  object  of  the  apoca- 
lyptical prophecies — unless  they  appear  to  hare 
promoted  or  retarded  in  a  considerable  degree  the 
real  progress  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  whose 
proper  reign  is  in  the  hearts  and  consciences  of 
his  subjects.  His  reign  is  adranced  when  Chris- 
tian principles— when  fidth,  and  righteousness, 
and  charity  abound;  it  is  retarded  when  igno- 
rance, impurity,  idolatrous  superstition,  and 
wickedness  prerail. 

(4)  We  are  not  to  attempt  the  particular  ex- 
planation of  those  prophecies  which  remain  to  be 
fulfilled.t 


*  Towiiaeiid'0  ArraoseineDt,  voL  il,  pp.  646, 647. 
f  TraiwUition  of  the  Apocalypse,  p.  lii.,  &c. 
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1.  The  term  Thbologt,  which  strictly  imports, 
"^  A  discourse  or  treatise  conceniiiig  God,"  em- 
braces, according  to  its  enlarged  and  ordinary  ac- 
ceptation, every  thing  pertaining  to  the  principles, 
iflstitiitions,  and  practices  of  religion.  Theology 
is  therefore  a  branch  of  biblical  science  of  pre- 
eminent importance ;  it  is  that,  in  fact,  which  gives 
to  criticism  and  interpretation  all  their  value,  in- 
asmuch as  they  are  directed  solely  and  exclusively 
to  ascertain  the  precise  character,  import,  obliga- 
tions, and  purposes,  of  this,  as  it  is  revealed  and 
ninstrated  in  the  sacred  writings.  The  Bible,  as  a 
mere  literary  work^-eomprising  history,  philosophy, 
jurisprudence,  morals,  poetry,  and  prophecy — ^Lb, 
indeed,  a  volume  of  incomparable  value  to  the 
philosopher,  and  of  inexhaustible  interest  to  the 
uupuRtive  mind.  It  comprises  "  all  the  treasures 
^  wisdom  and  knowledge ;"  the  simple  eloquence 
nf  its  narratives,  the  sublime  imagery  of  its  poetry, 
the  grandeur  of  itd  descriptive  painting,  the  pro- 
fimdities  of  its  social  and  political  economy,  and 
the  persuasive  power  of  its  moral  lessons,  with 
oany  other  high  qualities  that  are  familiar  to  every 
3t^tiTe  reader,  combine  to  render  it  a  book 
^hidi  will  repay,  a  thousand-fold,  any  amount  of  I 


thought  and  labour  that  may  be  expended  up<m 
its  study  and  interpretation.  But  all  else  dwindles 
into  insignificance  and  comparative  worthlessness, 
when  the  divinity  of  its  origin,  and  the  nature 
and  object  of  its  revelations,  are  taken  into  the  ac- 
count. It  is  to  the  thorough  understanding  of  these, 
therefore,  that  every  thing  should  be  made  sub- 
servient This  should  be  the  object  and  aim  of 
all  our  studies — ^the  prompting  motive  to  all  our 
inquiries. 

2.  It  would 'not  comport  with  our  design  to 
enlarge  upon  topics  which  fall  more  properly  within 
the  province  of  the  theologian  or  divine ;  but  a 
work  purporting  to  be  introductory  to  the  study  of 
the  Scriptures,  would  be  manifestly  defective  did 
it  not  at  least  indicate  the  primary  features  and 
progressive  character  of  the  divine  revelation- 
point  out  the  evidences  which  attest  its  genuine- 
ness and  authenticity — ^trace  the  errors  and  cor- 
ruptions that  have  been  grafted  upon  it,  so  fiu  as 
they  are  indicated  in  Scripture— ^and  describe  the 
principal  rites  and  ceremonies  which  it  has  pre- 
scribed and  enjoined.  These  topics  will  furnish 
the  subjects  of  inquiry  and  exposition  in  the  fol- 
lowing chapters. 


CHAPTER  I. 


OF   THE  MED-IA  OF    DIVINE   REVELATION. 


'^'w  Rerelatioo  origiiwlly  corammucaied  to  Individimls — 
^-^-n^ioQ  of  Penonal  ReTelatioii*— Hie  Bible  the  only  Me- 
*  a  of  ReTdatkm— ImpintioD  of  the  Scriptares— Varioos 
^'^wies  of  InspintioD — ^The  Antbor's  Theory  of  Inspim- 
'-« in  t«ktion  to  the  Scriptnrefl— Diecrepaocies  in  the  Oos- 
p-k  are  proofii  agamat  their  plenary  Inapintioii,  but  attes- 
iviaig  of  their  OenaioeiieaB  and  Genera]  Authenticity— 
^f^ndet  and  Chmna  of  the  Bible. 

1-  TncB  was  when  the  revelations  of  God  were 
coiumnnicated  to  mankind  through  the  medium  of 
(«<tam  bdividnal  pexBons,  chosen  for  this  special 


purpose,  and  furnished  with  the  necessary  creden- 
tials to  attest  the  divine  character  of  their  mission, 
and  to  command  the  attention  and  obedience  of 
those  to  whom  they  addressed  themselves.  A  suc- 
cession of  divine  teachers,  from  Adam  to  Christ, 
was  raised  up  by  the  Almighty,  and  under  his 
inspiration  taught  mankind  ^ose  doctrines,  per- 
taining both  to  life  and  godliness,  which  their  un- 
aided reason  could  never  have  discovered.  "  God, 
who  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers  manners  spake 
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in  times  past  unto  the  fathers  by  tlie  prophets,  hath 
in  these  last  days  spoken  unto  us  by  his  Son,  whom 
he  hath  appointed  heir  of  all  things,  and  by  whom 
also  he  made  the  world,*  Heb.  i.  1.  "There  was 
a  time  when  each  rerelation  of  the  word  of  Grod 
had  an  introduction  into  this  earth,  which  neither 
permitted  men  to  doubt  whence  it  came,  nor 
wherefore  it  was  sent.  If,  at  the  giving  of  each 
several  truth,  a  star  was  not  lighted  up  in  heaven, 
88  at  the  birth  of  the  Prince  of  Truth,  there  was 
done  upon  the  earth  a  wonder,  to  make  her  chil- 
dren listen  to  the  message  of  their  Maker.  The 
Almighty  made  bare  his  arm,  and,  through  mighty 
acts  shown  by  his  holy  servants,  gave  demonstra- 
tion to  his  truth,  and  found  for  it  a  sure  place 
among  the  other  matters  of  human  knowledge 
and  belief.  But  now  the  miracles  of  God  have 
ceased,  and  Nature,  secure  and  unmolested,  is  no 
longer  called  on  for  testimonies  to  her  Creator's 
voice.  No  burning  bush  draws  the  footsteps  to 
his  presence  chamber ;  no  invisible  voice  holds  the 
ear  awake ;  no  hand  cometh  forth  from  the  obscure 
to  write  his  purpose  in  letters  of  flame.  The  vision 
is  shut  up,  and  the  testimony  is  sealed,  and  the 
word  of  the  Lord  is  ended  ;  and  this  solitary 
volume,  with  its  chapters  and  verses,  is  the  sum 
total  of  all  for  which  the  chariot  of  heaven  made 
so  many  visits  to  the  earth,  and  the  Son  of  God 
himself  tabernacled  and  dwelt  among  us.  The 
truth  which  it  contains  once  dwelt  undivulged  in 
the  bosom  of  God ;  and,  on  coming  forth  to  take 
its  place  among  things  rovealed,  the  heavens,  and 
the  earth,  and  nature  through  all  her  chambers, 
gave  it  reverend  welcome.  Beyond  what  it  re- 
veals, the  mysteries  of  the  future  are  unknown. 
To  gain  it  acceptation  and  currency,  the  noble 
aruLy  of  martyrs  testifie4  unto  the  death.  The 
general  assembly  of  the  first-bom  in  heaven  miide 
it  tlie  day-star  of  their  hopes,  and  the  pavilion  of 
their  peace.  Its  every  sentence  is  charmed  Avith 
the  power  of  God,  and  is  powerfid  to  the  ever- 
lasting salvation  of  souls."  * 

II.  It  is  obvious  that  to  claim  so  much  as  this 
on  behalf  of  the  Scriptures,  is  to  claim  for  them  a 
degree  of  inspiration  of  which  no  other  writings 
partake.  For  it  is  not  to  be  overlooked,  that  the 
biblical  writers  aro  not  always  those  who  were 
numbered  amongst  the  prophets,  apostles,  or  evan- 
gelists ;  and  that  even  where  this  is  the  case,  the 
writers  often  describe  events  which  they  did  not 
themselves  witness,  record  discourses  and  pro- 
poimd  doctrines  which  they  did  not  themselves 
originally  deliver  or  bring  to  light.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  the  validity  and  authority  of  the 


*  Irving's  Orations  for  the  Oracles  of  Ood. 


original  communication  might  be  greatly  compro- 
mised or  wholly  invalidated  by  the  subsequent 
narrator,  if  he  were  not  protected  against  enor 
by  a  divine  interposition. 

1.  And  what  is  thus  seen  to  be  necessaiy  in 
theory,  is  accorded  in  fact,  to  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures.   The  memorable  words  of  Paul  and  Peter 
are  most  explicit    The  Gtorvsu^oQ  of  the  former 
asserts  unequivocally  the  important  hct ;  and  the 
\Miro  HvivfJMTog  ^yicu  pt^o/isvoi  of  the  latter  pre- 
sents the  Sacred  Agent  direct  as  breadung,  and 
"  bearing "  the  writers  beyond  the  possibility  of 
error :  ^'  All  Scripture  given  by  ifupiratiim  of  God' 
(@to^tvfog)y  2  Tim.  iii.  26.    *'  Knowing  this  first, 
that  no  prophecy  of  the  Scripture  is  of  any  private 
interpretation.     For  the  prophecy  came  not  in  6Ld 
time  by  the  will  of  man,  but  holy  men  of  God 
spake  as  they  wero  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost** 
(uTo  IlHVfiarog  ayiou  piPOfAsvot),  2  Pet.  i.  20,  21. 
With  such  language,  of  so  determinate  a  mean- 
ing, the  solenm  declaration  of  John,  Rev.  xiii. 
18,  19,  need  scarcely  be  appealed  to. 

2.  We  confess,  however,  that  we  are  far  firom 
being  satisfied  with  the  current  doctrines  of  inspi- 
ration as  claimed  on  behalf  of  the  Scriptures.  It 
is  vague,  unsatisfactory,  incapable  of  proof,  and 
leaves  insuperable  objections  against  some  pa^ 
sages  in  the  historical  parts  of  the  New  Testament 
Scriptures. 

3.  The  term  inspiration,  in  its  application  to 
the  sacred  writings,  was  formerly  employed  to 
denote  the  divine  communication  of  knowledge  to 
the  human  mind,  extending  not  only  to  the  doc- 
trines and  facts  which  the  writers  had  to  detail, 
but  also  to  the  identical  words  in  wbich  thosK; 
doctrines  and  facts  were  to  be   oonununicated. 
This  doctrine  of  organic  or  literal   inspiration, 
however,  is  now  very  generally  abandoned  for  a 
modified  and  more   flexible  theory.     Instead  of 
maintaining  a  uniform,  unremitting,  indiscrimi- 
nate operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  minds 
of  the  sacred  penmen,  the  divine  agency  is  now 
'generally  represented  as  accommodating  itself  to 
circimistances,  and  assuming,  as  occasion  required, 
the  several  forms  of  superintendence,  isoggestion, 
and  revelation.    This  theory,  though  scarcely  ac- 
curate, as  its  definition  fells  short  of  the  ideas 
intended  by  the  persons  adopting  it,  is  sufficiently 
so  for  our  present  purpose.    That  there  are  manj 
things  in  the  historical  parts  of  the  Old  and  Nef 
Testaments,  of  which  the  writers  must  have  ob 
tained  a  knowledge  by  the  ordinary  modes  c 
communication,  is  too  obvious  to  need  a  singl* 
remark ;  and  that,  as  men  possessed  of  memor 
and  judgment,  they  were  able,   ^without   super 
natural  influence,  to  relate  them  to  others,  and  t 
accompany  them  with  ocoasional  remarks,  mm 


be  equally  eYident    Matthew  ocnild  relate,  with- 

oat  divine  aid,  that  Christ  called  him  fit>m  the 

feoeipt  of  coMom,  to  hecome  his  disciple,  and  that 

upon  this  occasion  he  made  his  Master  a  feast  in 

h^  own  house;  and  John,  without  sapematural 

anistuioe^  coold  gire  an  account  of  the  mira- 

colouB  coBTenion  of  water  into  wine,  at  the  mar- 

nage  in  Cana.    But  notwithstanding  that  this  is 

eonoeded  hy  the  claimants  of  plenary  inspiration, 

it  is  signed,  that  eren  in  these  cases  there  w^  an 

inspiration  of  superintendence,  to  preserve  from 

error;  and  of  suggestion,  to  record   particular 

efenti^  and  note  particular  ohservations. 

4.  The  tenn  recdaiion  is  used  with  reference 
to  those  communications  of  knowledge  on  suh- 
jccts  rektiTe  to  God  and  divine  things,  i^hich  are 
phoed  beyond  the  sphere  of  human  attainments. 
Had  man  possessed  the  abilities  of  an  angel,  he 
oDold  never  have  explored  the  thoughts  and  pur- 
poses of  Ihe  Divine  Being ;  and  therefore,  where 
these  are  brought  within  the  cognizance  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  it  must  be  by  a  revelation  from  above. 
Dr.  Doddridge  and  others  have  noticed  a  d^ree 
of  inspiration,   which  thej  term  devotion^  and 
confine  to  such  parts  of  Scripture  as  are  lofty 
and  snblime.      But  as  this  notion  is  generally 
exploded,  further  reference  may  be  deemed  unne- 
oasaiy.    The  celebrated  Michaelis  struck  out  a 
path,  in  which  we  are  not  aware  that  he  has 
been  followed  by  any  writer,  in  this  country  at 
least     According  to  the  theory  maintained  by 
this  critic,  the  inspiration  of  the  several  parts  of 
the  New  Testament  is  made  to  depend  upon  the 
^  of  their  having  been  written  by  the  apogUet 
of  Christ     The  inspiration  of  Mark  and  Luke  is 
therefore  abandoned,  and  the  inspiration  of  the 
Stings  ascribed  to  Matthew  and  John  is  made 
contingent  upon  the  genuineness  of  these  gospels. 
Thk  theory  appears  to  be  any  thing  but  satis&c- 
toiy,  and  the  arguments  any  thing  but  convincing. 
5.  The  last  theory  to  which  we  shall  refer,  is 
what  may  be  termed  partial  inspiration,  and  is 
^rooated  by  Mr.  Home,  in  his  Introduction  to 
the  Study  oif  the  Scriptures.     ^It  is  not  to  be 
Bopposed,*  he  remarks^  ^^that  the  writers  were 
thus  inspired  [that  is,  in  the  lowest  degree^  in 
CT«y  fiict  which  they  related,  or  in  every  precept 
which  they   delivered.     They  were  left  to  the 
common  use  of  their  Acuities,  and  did  not,  upon 
erery  occasion,    stand  in  need  of  supernatural 
communication;   but   whenever,  and    as  far  as 
dirine  assistance   was  necessary,  it  was  always 
afforded."     He  again  observes,  ^'  Whatever  dis- 
tiactkHis  are   made  with  respect*  to   the   sorts, 
degrees,  or  modes  of  inspiration,  we  may  rest 
asRiied  that  one  property  belongs  to  every  in- 
apbed  wntiiig,  aamelyy  that  it  is  free  from  error, 
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that  is,  any  material  error.  This  property  must 
be  considered  as  extending  to  the  whole  of  each 
of  those  writings  of  which  a  part  only  is  inspired ; 
for  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  God  would  suffer 
any  such  errors  as  would  tend  to  mislead  our  faith 
or  pervert  our  practice.  In  this  restricted  sense 
it  may  be  asserted,  that  the  sacred  writers  always 
wrote  under  the  influence,  or  gruidance,  or  care  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  which  sufficiently  establishes  the 
truth  and  divine  authority  of  all  Scripture." 

6.  Such  are  the  theories  of  inspiration  that  are 
now  generally  maintained.  The  one  class  extends 
some  kind  of  active  divine  interposition  to  every 
part  of  Scripture ;  but  the  others,  though  in  worde 
they  do  so,  infa/d  confine  it  to  a  part  of  the  text. 
Of  the  two  kinds,  we  think  the  theory  supported 
by  Mr.  Home  to  be  the  most  exceptionable,  inas- 
much as  it  leaves  us  ignorant  of  the  limits  of  the 
inspiration  argued  for.  Those  who  maintain  this 
theoiy,  do  not  pretend  to  possess  any  peculiar 
information  respecting  the  situation  of  the  sacred 
writers,  or  of  the  opportunities  and  means  of 
knowledge  they  possMsed,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
ascertain  where  their  ordinary  sources  of  know- 
ledge &iled  them,  and  where  the  need  of  a  divine 
interposition  arose;  still  less  do  they  profess  to 
recognize,  by  any  marks,  the  operation  of  the 
Spirit,  and  so  to  distinguish  passes  inspired 
from  those  derived  through  personal  experience 
or  testimony.  The  existence,'  therefore,  of  any 
writing  of  the  former  description  is  a  merely  arbi- 
trary conjecture,  which  rests  entirely  on  a  dog- 
matical ground. 

7*  These  discrepancies  and  anomalies,  as  to  the 
theoiy  of  inspiration,  originate  in  want  of  atten- 
tion to  the  real  nature  of  the  case,  and  also,  and 
perhaps  above  all,  in  an  imperfect  knowledge  of 
the  doctrine  of  Scripture  itself  relative  to  this  im* 
portant  question.  Men  have  been,  so  to  speak, 
more  anxious  than  the  Divine  Author  of  the 
Scriptures  himself  has  been,  to  multiply  the  claims 
of  its  authority,  by  exaggerating  the  divinity  of 
its  character.  The  advocates  of  plenary  inspira- 
tion have  confounded  questions  that  are  essen- 
tially distinct  and  independent  of  each  other; 
namely,  autheniiciiy  and  infaUtbilUy — the  posii-- 
hUity  of  error  with  errcr  itself.  As  historical 
records,  the  sacred  writings  are  sustained  by  evi- 
dence demonstrative  of  their  tnUh^  and  this 
wholly  apart  from  the  consideration  of  their  in- 
epiration  ;  and  it  is  upon  this  evidence,  and  not 
upon  the  ground  of  their  supposed  inspiration, 
that  they  immediately  challenge  the  belief  of 
mankind,  and  denounce  the  punishment  of  man's 
negligence  and  infidelity. 

8.   But  do  we  therefore  deny  all  inspiration 
in  reference  to  the  Scriptures,  and  restrict  their 
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claims  to  the  mere  hct  of  their  troth  or  false- 
hood? We  have  already  asserted  the  contrary, 
and  will  now  proceed  to  point  out  the  limitations 
under  which,  we  think,  all  theories  of  inspiration 
should  he  received,  as  indicated  by  the  Scriptures 
themselTes,  and  as  rendered  necessary  by  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  case. 

9.  The  sacred  writings  are  of  a  multifarious 
character.  There  is  one  great  object  proposed  by 
the  Divine  Being  throughout  aU  the  dispensations 
of  his  providence  and  revelations  of  his  will,  as 
recorded  in  these  documents,  namely,  the  en- 
lightenment and  salvation  of  mankind.  But 
the  documents  themselves  assume  a  variety  of 
formSj  embracing  history,  cosmography,  theology, 
psalmody,  prophecy,  preaching,  and  various  other 
things,  neither  immediately  connected  with,  nor 
essentially  dependent  upon,  each  other.  Now, 
the  question  ,is,  were  aQ  these  several  subjects, 
and  every  part  of  these  several  subjects,  reduced 
to  writing  under  the  direct  and  immediate  super- 
intendence of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  or,  if  they  were 
not  thus  uniformly  and  universally  inspired,  do 
we  possess  the  means  of  discriminating  between 
the  two  classes  of  writing — ^that  which  is  of  di- 
vine superintendence  or  revelation,  and  that  which 
is  the  mere  product  of  unaided  intellect  ?  The 
plenary  theoiy  is  given  up,  as  we  have  seen,  by 
Mr.  Home  and  others ;  but  they  leave  us  wholly 
at  a  loss  to  discover  where  the  mere  rational  facul- 
ties of  the  biblical  writers  terminated,  and  inspira- 
tion came  in  to  their  aid.  '^  They  mere  left^ 
remarks  the  writer  just  named,  "to  M«  comtmin 
use  of  their  facukiea^  and  did  not^  upon  every  occa- 
sion, stand  in  need  of  supernatural  communica- 
tion ;  but  whenever y  and  aefar  at  divine  aesieUmce 
woe  necessary^  it  was  always  afibrded."  We  think 
that  the  following  theory  will  get  rid  of  the  diffi- 
culties attendant  upon  both  the  hypotheses  we 
have  noticed,  and  dispose,  at  the  same  time,  of 
some  otlierwise  unaccoimtable  discrepancies  and 
anomalies  in  the  sacred  text  itself.  We  assume, 
then,  that  all  that  portion  of  the  sacred  writings 
which  partakes  of  the  prophetic  or  of  the  didactic 
character, — ^whether  it  assume  the  form  of  theolo- 
gical teaching  or  of  historical  narrative,  was 
written  under  the  immediate  direction  and  su- 
perintendence of  the  Holy  Spirit  For  this  por- 
tion of  the  sacred  writings  we  are  disposed  to 
contend  for  the  fullest  amount  of  inspiration,  and 
that  for  the  following  reasons : — 

(1)  The  nature  of  the  subjects  requires  such  a 
divine  illumination  and  superintendence.  They 
relate  either  to  the  Divine  Being ;  to  the  gpiri* 
tual  relations,  exigencies,  and  duties  of  man,  and 
a  future  Hfe ;  to  the  nature  and  reasonable- 
ness of  moral  obligations;    or  to  future  occur- 


rences, contingent  upon  the  actions  of  mutaUe 
beings.  Without  a  divine  revelation,  eaeh  of 
these  things  must  have  remained  amongst  those 
which  '^eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  and 
which  it  hath  not  entered  into  the  heart  of  man 
to  conceive  *  of. 

(2)  For  this  inspiration  we  have  the  express 
declarations  of  the  sacred  writers  themselves,  as 
well  as  (in  relation  to  tlie  New  Testament)  the 
uncQnditional  promises  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ 
himself. 

(3)  As  to  the  prophetic  parts  of  the  sacred 
volume,  whether  comprised  in  the  Old  or  the  New 
Testament,  tiiere  can  be  no  doubt.  The  fore- 
telling  of  future  events  is  by  the  Almighty  him  • 
self  made  the  criterion  for  diBtiugaishing  those 

who  were  inspired  by.his  Spirit     '^  I  will 

that  they  may  see,  and  know,  and  consider,  and 
understand  tc^ether,  that  the  hand  of  the  Load 
hath  done  this,  and  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  hath 
created  it    Produce  your  cause,  saith  the  Lord  ; 
bring  forth  your  strong  reasons,  saith  the  King  of 
Jacob.     Let  them  bring  them  finrth,  and  shew  us 
what  shall  happen:   let  them  shew  the  former 
things,  what  they  be,  that  we  may  consider  them, 
and  know  the  latter  end  of  them ;  or  declare  us 
things  for  to  come.    Shew  the  things  that  are  to 
come  hereafler,  that  we  may  know  ye  are  gods ; 
yea,  do  good,  or  do  evil,  that  we  may  be  dis> 
mayed,  and  behold  it  together.     Behold,  ye  are 
of  nothing,  and  your  work  of  nought :  an  abomi- 
nation is  he  that  chooseth  you.     I  have  raised 
up  one  from  the  north,  and  he  shall  come :  from 
the  rising  of  the  sun  shall  he  call  upon  my  name: 
and  he  shall  come  upon  princes  as  npon  mortar, 
and  as  the  potter  treadeth  clay.     Who  hath  de- 
clared from  the  beginning,  that  we  may  know ; 
and  before  time,  that  we  may  say.  He  is  righteous  ? 
Yea,  there  is  none  that  sheweth ;  yea,  there  is 
none    that    declareth;   yea,  there   is  none  that 

heareth  your  words.     Behold,  they  are 

all  vanity ;  their  works  are  nothing  :  their  molten 
images  are  wind  and  confusion,"  IsaL  xli.  19-— 29. 
"  Assemble  yourselves  and  come ;  draw  near 
together,  ye  that  are  escaped  of  the  nations; 
they  have  no  knowledge  that  set  up  the  wood  of 
their  graven  image,  and  pray  unto  a  god  that 
cannot  save.  Tell  ye,  and  bring  them  near ;  yea, 
let  them  take  counsel  together:  who  hath  de- 
clared this  from  ancient  time  ?  who  hath  told  it 
from  that  time  ?  Have  not  I,  the  Lobd  ?  and 
there  is  no  Crod  else  beside  me;  a  just  God 
and  a  Saviour :  there  is  none  beside  me,"  chap, 
xlv.  20,  21.  '^Remember  the  twiner  thing?  of 
old:  for  I  am  €rod;  and  there  is  none  ebe:  I 
am  God,  and  there  is  none  like  me,  declaring  the 
end  from  the  beginning,  and  from  ancient  timc» 
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the  things  that  are  not  yet  done,  saj^g,  Th j 
eoaiuel  shall  stand,  and  I  will  do  all  my  pleasure," 
chap,  xlii  9, 10.     "  I  have  declared  the  fonner 
^oDgi  from  the  b^;iniung ;  and  they  went  forth 
oat  of  my  mouth,  and  I  shewed  them :   I  did 
I       them  suddenly,  and  they  came  to  pass.     Because 
I  knew  that  thou  art  ohstinate,  and  thy  neck  is 
I       an  iioa  sinew,  and  thy  hrow  hiaas ;  I  hare  even 
from  the  beginning  declared  it  to  thee;  before 
it  came  to  pass  I  shewed  it  ihee,  lest  thou  shouldest 
say,  Mine  idol  hath  done  them,  and  my  molten 
in^  hath  commanded  them.    ....  Mine  hand 
abo  hath  laid  the  foundation  of  the  earth,  and  my 
li^t  hand  hath  spanned  the  hearens;   when  I 
csD  antD  them,  they  stand  up  together.    All  ye, 
assemble  yourselTes,  and    hear;   which   among 
them  hath  declared  these  things?    The  Lord 
hath  lored  him:    he  will  do  his  pleasore  on 
Babylon,  and  his  arm  shall  be  on  the  Chaldeans," 
diap.  xlviii.  3-— 14.     In  accordance  with  these 
dedaiations,  which  might  be  multiplied  to  an 
almost  unlimited  extent,  is  the  uniform  testimony 
of  the  apostlea  and  cTangetists.    ^'Crod,  who  at 
sDodiy  times  and  in  diyers  manners  spake  in  time 
post  imto  the  fiUhers  by  the  prophets,"  Heb.  i.  1. 
^Knowing  this  first,  that  no  prophecy  of  the 
Scripture  is  of  any  priyate  interpretatioiL*    For 
(he  prophecy  came  not  in  old  time  by  the  wiU 
of  man ;  but  holy  men  of  God  spake  as  they 
rae  roored  by  the  Holy  Ghost,"  2  Pet  i.  20, 21. 
Hence,  too,  die  common  formula,  ^Thus  saith 
the  Lord;"    "Wherefore,  as  the  Holy  Ghost 
nth;*  ^As  he  saith  in  another  place,"  &c.  (see 
Hebrews,  panim);   always  baring  reference  to 
the  prophetic  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  affirming,  in  the  most  direct  terms,  their  inspi- 
ntion.    It  is  upon  this  ground  of  their  inspira- 
tion, in  foct,  that  the  doctrinal  value  and  authority 
of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  are  placed  by 
the  inspired  apostle,  who,  in  addressing  Timothy, 
saja,  <^  All  Scripture  g^ven  by  inspiration  of  God, 
is  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  xeprooP,  for  correction, 
fer  instmctioii  in  righteousness :  that  the  man  of 
God  may  be  perfect,  thoroughly  furnished  unto 
aD  good  works,"  2  Tim.  iii.  16,  17.t     What  is 
true  of  the  prophecies,  in  this  respect,  is  also  true 
«f  die  legislatiTe  and  didactic  portions  of  the  Old 


*  Hie  word  txiKvtnQ  lignifiM  impetus,  impulae,  and  |.ro- 
^  thia  is  ttie  best  senae  here,  i.  e.,  "  not  by  the  mere  imiMilM 
tf  dmr  own  mind,  bat  by  the  iMpntMii  of  flie  Holy  Qhoet"— 
See  Dr.  A.  Cbriw.  mloeo. 


f  Tlut  tamabliai  of  the  apoafle'k  wordi  is  supported  by  the 
b(4t  syftuiit'w  Dr.  A.  Chuke,  who  tku  transbiieii.  sayi, 
"tke  pttliclej  sag,  ond,  w  omitted  by  almost  all  the  Versionst 
tod  by  many  of  the  Fathers,  and  certainly  does  not  agree  well 
viifa  dke  teiL** — Comment  m  heo. 


Testament  Scriptures.  Whatever  was  intended  to 
communicate  the  knowledge  of  any  spiritual  or 
moral  truth,  or  to  discover  and  enforce  any  obli- 
gation, whether  resulting  from  the  established 
harmony  and  order  of  tlie  divine  economy  in 
human  afiairs,  or  resting,  apparently,  upon  the 
mere  fiat  and  inscrutable  wiU  of  God,  comes 
within  the  category  of  inspired  writing,  and 
possesses  divine  authority. 

(4)  With  reference  to  the  New  Testament 
Scriptures,  the  question  is,  if  possible,  still  clearer 
and  more  satisfoctory.  For  all  the  purposes  of 
divine  teaching,  whether  orally  or  by  writing,  our 
Lord  promised  to  his  disciples  the  suggesting  and 
superintending  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit: 
*^  When  the  Spirit  of  truth  is  come,  he  will  guide 
you  into  all  truth"  (John  xvi.  13);  ''He  shall 
teach  you  all  things,  and  bring  all  things  to  your 
remembrance,  whatsoever  I  have  said  unto  you," 
xiv.  26.  The  latter  passage  explains  the  former, 
and,  with  its  context,  clearly  refers  it  to  the  dit- 
eourtei  and  teachin^$  of  Christ.  Hence  we  find, 
that  however  the  authors  of  the  gospels  may 
differ  in  their  relation  of  historical  ciicimistances, 
they  agree  in  recording  the  discourses  of  .our 
Saviour,  and  in  exhibiting  the  same  moral  and 
spiritual  truths.  Then,  with  regard  to  those  parts 
of  the  New  Testament  which  are  professedly 
doctrinal,  we  have  also  the  unequivocal  avowal  of 
the  writers  themselves,  as  to  the  &ct  of  a  divine 
inspiration  having  been  granted.  Paul,  writing 
to  the  Galatian  church,  claims,  in  the  most  un- 
qualified manner,  a  plenitude  of  inspiration :  ''  I 
certify  you,  brethren,  that  the  goepel  which  is 
preached  of  me  is  not  afler  man;  for  I  neither 
received  it  of  man,  neither  was  I  taught  but  by 
the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ,"  chap.  i.  11, 12. 
And  in  reply  to  the  Corinthians,  who  reproached 
him  with  his  destitution  of  the  graces  of  oratory, 
the  apostle  says,  ''We  speak  not  in  the  words 
which  man's  wisdom  teacheth,  but  which  the 
Holy  Ghoit  teacheth;  comparing  spiritual  things 
with  spiritual,"  1  Cor.  ii.  13.  In  like  manner,  he 
appeals,  not  only  to  this  church  in  general,  but  to 
those  who  were  prophets  or  spiritual  in  particular, 
to  acknowledge  that  the  things  which  he  com- 
manded were  those  of  the  Lord  (xiv.  37)  38) ;  and 
in  the  seventh  chapter  of  the  same  epistle^  he 
careftiUy  draws  a  line  of  distinction  between  that 
which  proceeded  from  hymadf  and  that  which 
was  frtmi  the  Lord;  inducing  the  natural  infer- 
ence, that  where  no  such  caution  is  taken,  the 
apostle  spoke  and  wrote  under  a  divine  afflatus. 
So  fiff  and  satis&ctoiy,  Paul;  and  with  him 
agrees  Peter,  who  not  only  asserts  of  the  aposties 
generally,  that  they  "preached  the  gospel  with 
the  Holy  Ghost  sent  down  firom  heaven,"  bui 
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refers  particularly  to  ike  epistles  of  Paul,  and 
"ranks  them  with  the  rag  AOIIIA2  ^^a^a^-— >^^the 
other  Scriptures,"  whose  inspiiadon  had  been  at- 
tested by  Christ 

10.  Here,  then,  we  may  rest  the  question  re- 
latire  to  the  inspiration  of  the  didactic  parts  of 
the  New  Testament  That  inspiration  was  neoes- 
•ary,  in  order  to  a  perception  of  the  truths  made 
known  by  the  writers — ^was  promised  by  Christ — 
was  claimed  by  the  respectiye  authors-— and  was 
conceded  by  the  persons  to  whom  they  wrote. 
B^ond  this  point,  howerer,  we  find  no  indication 
of  diyine  superintendence  or  suggestion  haying 
been  afforded  to  the  writers  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment So  far,  indeed,  are  the  eyangelists  from 
referring  the  origin  of  their  narratives  to  any  such 
inspired  source,  that  in  the  only  case  in  which  we 
can  derive  direct  infonnation  relative  to  the  sources 
of  their  knowledge,  we  are  necessarily  led  to  deny 
the  assumption.  Li  the  pre&ce  to  Luke's  gospel, 
that  evangelist  sets  forth  the  pretensions  upon 
which  he  demands  the  credence  of  those  to  whom 
he  addresses  himself.  In  alleging  the  motives 
from  which  he  undertook  the  task  of  writing  his 
narrative,  he  claims  for  it  no  higher  origin  than 
was  conceded  to  the  ^'many*  to  which  he  refers 
(ver.  1),  and  no  higher  authority  for  the  &cts  set 
forth  than  was  derivable  firom  the  diligence  of  the 
authw,  and  the  superior  nature  and  credibility  of 
his  resources  (rer.  4). 

11.  But  we  shall  not  dwell  upon  this  circum- 
stance, important  as  it  is  in  relation  to  the  theoiy 
of  inspiration,  so  far  as  the  evangelical  nana- 
tives  are  concerned,  but  at  once  advert  to  certain 
portions  of  these  narratives,  for  the  purpose  of 
showing,  that  to  daim  a  constant  superintending 
control  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  behalf  of  them, 
must  necessarily  lead  to  insuperable  and  very 
serious  difficulties. 

(1)  In  the  accounts  whidi  the  evangelists  have 
given  of  the  cure  of  a  blind  man,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Jericho,  there  exists  a  difficulty  utterly  incom- 
patible wiih  the  notion  of  divine  inspiration. 
Luke  states  that  the  transaction  occuned  as  our 
Saviour  was  approaching  tanxirdi  Jericho ;  while 
Matthew  and  Mark  represent  it  as  having  taken 
place  after  his  departure  from  d, 

(2)  Let  the  reader  next  turn  to  the  accounts 
furnished  of  the  embalming  of  Christ  at  the  tomb, 
by  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke;  and  compare  those 
accounts  with  the  narrative  which  John  gives  of 
the  transaction,  and  the  discrepancies  will  be  seen 
to  defy  human  ingenuity  to  remove  them.  John, 
who  often  appears  anxious  to  rectify  the  trivial 
eiTors  of  the  preceding  evangelists,  informs  us,  in 
this  case,  that  previotu  to  the  entomlnng  of  the 
Saviour's  body,  it  was  embalmed  by  Nicodemus 


and  Jo8q>h ;  that  is,  on  the  liidaty  evenqg;  md 
diat  this  was  done  witik  the  lull  knowledge  of 
Mary  and  the  other  women,  who  were  pment  at 
the  crucifixion.  Matthew,  Mark,  aad  Lokt, 
however,  state  that  the  spioes  Imr  embahnjng  the 
body  weie  purchased  by  the  women  ^itar  the 
entombinff^  it  being  intended  to  perform  the  pro- 
cess of  embalming  on  the  Sunday  morning. 

(3)  The  numerous  variations  ezistbig  in  ihe 
several  narratives  of  the  resurrection  are  obrioos 
enough  to  every  reader  of  the  gospeb ;  the  nume- 
rous and  fruitless  efforts  that  have  been  made  to 
remove  them  sufficiently  demonstrate  them  to  be 
more  than  apparent. 

(4)  To  mention  one  case  more.  In  the  ae- 
counts  which  three  of  the  evangelists  have  given 
of  a  dispute  that  took  place  amongst  the  discqiles, 
for  pre-eminence  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah, 
and  of  the  converisation  which  subsequently  took 
place  between  them  and  our  Saviour,  there  is  a 
very  marked  and  striking  difierence ;  but  between 
two  of  the  narratives  this  difierenoe  is  so  great  as 
to  render  them  utteriy  irreconcileable  widi  each 
other.  According  to  Matthew,  the  disciples  cam 
to  Jenu  to  ask  who  should  be  the  gr^eatest  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  According  to  Mark,  however, 
the  dispute  amongst  the  disdplea  arose  on  the 
way  from  Qalilee  to  Capernaum;  and  on  their 
arrival  in  the  town,  our  Saviour  excited  their 
surprise,  by  discovering  to  them  his  knowledge  of 
the  controversy  in  which  they  had  been  engaged. 
He  was  the  first  to  notice  the  occurrence.  He 
atked  them  of  what  they  had  been  disputing  on 
the  way;  and  so  &r  do  they  appear  to  have  been 
from  soliciting  his  opinion,  that  they  hesitated  to 
answer  his  question  as  to  the  &ct,  being  by  tiiat 
time  convinced  of  the  error  and  sin  into  which 
they  had  been  betrayed. 

12.  These  discrepancies  might  be  greatly  multi- 
plied, but  it  is  unnecessary  to  add  to  their  number. 
One  such  discrepancy,  if  its  existence  be  assumed, 
is  as  conclusive  agunst  the  plenary  inspiration  of 
the  narrative  in  which  it  is  found,  as  a  thousand 
of  them  would  be ;  for  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
the  cases  we  have  produced,  are  not  cases  in  which 
there  is  a  mere  variation  in  the  mode  of  zektiDg  a 
transaction,  one  writer  supplying  what  another 
omitted;  they  involve  direct  and  palpable  con* 
tradiodons;  and,  notwithstanding  all  the  labour 
and  ingenuity  which  have  been  expended  upon 
them,  they  are  utterly  incapable  of  being  remored. 

13.  Now,  however  unimportant  such  variations 
in  the  text  of  the  sacred  narratives  may  be,  viewed 
in  themselves,  and  however  little  they  affect  the 
general  credit  of  the  writers,  as  faithful  and  trust- 
worthy historians,  they  are,  as  we  have  said, 
wholly  irreconcileable  with  the  notion  of  a  constant 
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iapiimtiQiii ;  for  wbera  this  eztfltB^  ihne 
■oflt  be  an  absence  of  ali  error*  To  suppose,  as 
HOK  liBfe  done,  that  these  oontmdiGtioiis  hare 
been  sUowed  for  ihe  puipose  of  inducing  a  relx- 
aooe  upon  the  dxnne  oommnmcationB,  eren  when 
Uwj  are  oantiadictorj  to  hnman  reason,  appears  to 
^  not  only  a  palpable  begging  of  the  question, 
bat  to  BToor  of  so  much  absurdity,  as  to  preclude 
aaerions  answer.  The  inspiration  of  any  writing 
iionly  to  be  gathered  firom  internal  evidence ;  and 
wbere  this  eTidenoe  makes  against  the  assumption, 
tbe  case  is  dearly  and  finally  settled. 

14  We  may  ask,  too,  what  is  gained  by  con- 
tendiog  for  the  inspiration  of  those  parts  of  Scrip- 
tve  which  are  the  subjects  of  this  inquiry  ?  .  By 
ill  alNmdonment,  no  evidence  of  the  divine  origin 
of  Ghiistiaaity  is  given  up— no  doctrine  of  the 
Chntyan  fiuith  is  rendered  questionable  or  nuga- 
toiy.    These  axe  not  founded  upon  the  fidelity 
with  whidi  the  minudao  of  events  are  detailed ; 
but  apon  the  fiurt  of  certain  great  occuxrences,  and 
Qpon  the  truth  of  certain  annunciations,  whose  in- 
solation is  placed  beyond  question.     Of  the  truth, 
of  this  remaik,  all  persons  appear  to  be  fully  sen- 
able  when  engaged  in  defen<^ng  the  outworks  of 
Ghzistianity  i^(ainst  the  assatdts  of  the  deist.    In 
coatroveny  with  such  a  one,  no  advocate  of  Chris- 
tianity attempts  to  aigue  the  inipiration  of  the 
acred  records ;  all  his  efforts  are  directed  to  ex- 
bibit  the  proofs  and  confinnatory  evidences  of  their 
genoineaess,  authenticity,  and  general  credibility ; 
aod  it  is  only  when  these  points  have  been  settled, 
that  the  question  of  inspiration  ia  adverted  to. 

15.  In  conclusion,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the 
abaeaoe  of  plenary  inspiration,  and  the  existence 
of  sadi  disoeponcies  in  the  narratives  of  Scripture 
as  those  now  pointed  out,  not  only  do  not  tend  to 
weaken  the  evidences  of  the  Christian  revelation, 
bat;  on  the  oontraiy,  contribute  most  effectually  to 
cticngthen  and  confirm  them.  A  universally  in- 
dued writai^  can  contain  no  real  contradiction, 
becaaae  this  implies  a  departure,  more  or  less,  fix>m 
the  piedse  troth — the  prevention  of  which  enters 
ialo  all  our  notions  of  inspiration.  This  has  ever 
been  felt  by  the  advocates  of  plenary  inspiration; 
and  hence  the  laborious  but  fruitless  attempts  to 
ghMs  over  difficulties  that  could  not  be  removed,and 
to  diagniae  and  mystify  contradictions  that  could 
not  be  reconciled.  To  the  conscientious  deist  these 
cQnaidevatiioiia  must  ever  present  an  insuperable  dif- 


ficulty in  ihe  way  of  embracing  Ghiistisnity,  while 
they  become  to  the  timid  Christian  a  firuitfu)  source 
of  disquietude  and  perplexity.  Let  the  evangeli** 
cal  histories,  however,  be  re^irded  in  the  character 
in  which  they  present  themselves  to  the  world. 
Let  them  be  considered  as  mere  historical  com- 
positions, where  they  assume  no  other  character ; 
let  tJieir  credibility  be  tried  by  the  same  tests  as 
any  other  literary  work  of  the  same  species ;  let 
their  general  agreement  among  themselves,  and 
with  other  historical  documents,  be  urged  as  in« 
contestable  proofs  of  their  authenticity,  while  their 
unimportant  discrepancies  are  exhibited  as  pioo6 
of  the  absence  of  all  concert  among  the  writers, 
and  of  their  independent  modes  of  proceeding  ( 
and  nothing  will  be  lost,  but  much  vrili  be  gained, 
by  abandoning  the  notion  of  an  iu>iT«n.l  inipim. 
tion  in  the  writings  composing  the  Holy  Bibie. 

III.  We  have  thus  established  the  proposition 
originally  laid  down ;  namely,  that  the  Scriptures 
are  the  media  through  which  the  divine  revelaticn 
is  made  to  mankind,  and  also  succeeded,  we  h<^e, 
in  relieving  the  subject  firom  some  of  the  diffi*** 
culties  with  which  it  is  generally  encumbered.  If 
such  be  the  character  and  claims  of  the  sacred 
writings,  then — ^if  they  be  the  only  source  of  divine 
knowledge,  the  only  authenticated  medium  through 
which  the  will  of  Qod  and  the  knowledge  of  and 
preparation  for  a  future  state  of  lift  and  immor- 
tality are  to  be  obtained — ^how  gratefully  and  de* 
voutly  should  we  avail  ourselves  of  their  light,  and 
submit  to  their  teachings !  ^  Coming  to  the  word 
of  Qod,  we  are  like  children  brought  into  the  coi^ 
rersation  of  experienced  men,  and  we  should 
humbly  listen  and  reTerently  inquire :  or,  we  are 
like  raw  recruits  introduced  into  high  and  polished 
life,  and  we  should  unlearn  our  coarseneas,  and 
copy  the  habits  of  the  station :  nay,  we  are  like 
offenders  caught,  and  for  amendment  committed  to 
the  bosom  of  honourable  society,  with  the  power 
of  regaining  our  lost  condition,  and  inheriting 
honour  and  trust  Therefore  we  should  walk  softly 
and  tenderiy,  covering  our  former  reproach  with 
modesty  and  humbleness,  hasting  to  redeem  ouf 
reputation  by  distinguished  performances,  agaiiuit 
ofience  doubly  gruarded,  doubly  watchful  for  oppor- 
tunities to  demonstrate  our  recovered  goodness."  * 


*hnog,  Onelf  of  Ood,  pp.  21,  ZL 
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CHAPTER  II. 


THE   OBJECT   OF  DIVINE   REVELATION. 


The  Necenity  for  a  Divioe  Revelation— Tlu»  great  Ofagecte  of 
ReTelation—The  Harmony  subsUtinK  amoogat  Uie  various 
portions  of  Revelatioa— The  Law  introductory  and  prepara- 
tory of  the  Gospel -Divine  Revelation  gradaally  developed 
—Its  congeniality  with  the  Nature  and  Destinies  of  Man. , 

In  discussing  the  media  of  Divine  Berelation 
we  have  heen  compelled  to  speak  incidentally  of 
its  object ;  but  we  must  now  advert  to  this  topic 
more  particularly,  and  at  laige. 

1.  Had  time  been  nought  but  stagnant  duration, 
and  man  been  exempt  from  the  ravages  of  death, 
no  excursive  conjecture  would  have  wandered  to 
the  future,  nor  life  been  darkened  by  the  shadow 
of  its  expected  end.  We  should  have  compre- 
hended our  destiny,  and  experience  would  have 
supplied  all  the  knowledge  our  necessities  required. 
But  our  days  are  numbered,  and  our  experience 
limited.  That  natural  life  would  terminate,  man- 
kind have  always  been  conscious :  yet,  to  follow 
the  victim  of  death  beyond  the  tomb,  and  ascertain 
whether  existence  was  continued  or  became  ex- 
tinct; to  determine  whether  this  was  the  only 
world  in  whfth  man  lived,  or  but  an  incipient 
stage  of  being  indissolubly  connected .  with  the 
future;  human  powers  were  wholly  inadequate. 
But  of  all  uncertainties,  that  which  relates ,  to 
existence  or  annihilation  is  the  most  gloomy  and 
terrible.  Its  tendency  is  to  induce  a  stubborn 
apathy  which  prevents  enjoyment,  while  it  sus^ 
pends  apprehension,  and  renders  man  insensible 
to  happiness  as  well  as  to  danger.  Of  the  anxiety 
of  mankind  to  ascertain  the  realities  and  certainty 
of  a  future  life,  we  have  abundant  proofs.  It 
was  the  great  object  of  solicitude  with  the  most 
enlightened  of  the  heathen  philosophers ;  but  their 
unaided  reason  never  carried  them  beyond  the 
probability  of  immortality.  Man's  reason  was 
compelled  to  abase  itself  after  every  attempt  to 
penetrate  into  the  future,  and  to  confess  its  im- 
potence whenever  it  affected  to  scan  the  unseen 
mysteries  of  the  eternal  world. 

2.  To  illuminate  that  which  was  obscure,  to 
turn  doubt  into  certainty,  to  convert  inference  into 
proo^  and  to  relieve  the  wretchedness  of  incessant 
and  anxious  conjecture ;  to  extend  the  vision  of 
fiuth  where  the  eye  of  reason  failed,  and  declare 
that  happiness  which  hope  had  sought  for  in  vain; 
to  supply  virtue  with  renovated  motives,  and  appal 
wickedness  by  the  misery  which  its  commission 
entails;  to  change  the  aspect  of  humanity,  and 
radiate  the  prospects  of  man; — these  were  the 


great  objects  for  which  revelatioa  was  made,  and 
for  which  it  is  preserved  and  handed  down  to 
mankind. 

3.  But  though  revekition  refers  principally  to 
the  future  state  of  man,  its  assurances  and  requi- 
sitions include  the  greatest  possible  degree  of 
present  happiness.  To  know  that  when  the 
present  life  shall  terminate,  our  existeaoe  ^1 
commence  in  a  higher  sphere ;  that  intellect  shall 
be  eternally  expanded  by  fresh  accessions  of 
knowledge;  that  the  sympathies  shall  increase 
with  enlightened  ardour,  and  be  exercised  upon 
elevated  and  multiplied  objects;  that  the  virtuous 
associations  of  earth  shall  be  purified  and  recom- 
menced ;  that  we  are  the  objects  of  the  Divine 
solicitude  and  protection,  and  are  regenerated  and 
exalted  by  his  love; — are  sufficient  to  create 
present  delight,  as  well  as  to  allay  all  apprehension 
and  anxiety  as  to  the  future.  The  prospective  ob- 
jects of  revektion  thus  unite  with  its  more  imme- 
diate operations ;  and,  what  is  not  to  be  overlooked, 
there  is,  between  the  end  and  the  means,  the  h^ 
piness  and  its  materia,  a  visible  connexion,  as 
well  as  a  mutual  concordance.  The  one  naturally 
produces  the  other,  and  they  are  thus  dosdy 
allied,  as  cause  and  effect. 

4.  What  we  have  said  of  revelation  generally 
comprehends  all  its  parts.  The  spirit,  import, 
and  objects  of  the  law,  were  in  exact  accordance 
with  those  of  the  gospel.*  There  is  no  opposition, 
but  the  strictest  harmony,  between  them.  If  ^^ 
evangelical  and  apostolic  writings  wtise  penned 
that  we  "  might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ, 
the  Son  of  God ;  and  that,  believing,  vre  might 
have  life  through  his  name"  (John  xx.  31),  it  is 
not  less  true,  that  eternal  life  through  a  dirine 
mediator  is  the  great  doctrine  inculcated  and  illus- 
trated throughout  the  law  and  the  prophets-  The 
revelation,  it  is  true,  was  gradually  unfolded.  Ite 
full  light  did  not  burst  upon  mankind  at  once; 
they  would  have  been  unable  to  bear  it  Hence 
it  seems  to  be  most  wisely  established  in  the  divine 


•  The  following  remark  of  Josephns  is  most  imporlant,  sad 
is  moreover  qnite  relevant  to  oar  purpose :  "  TVj  account  for  oar 
stedftstfiutfa  in  God  and  his  oommandmenti,  it  f»  necessary  to 
recur  to  the  fiict,  that  our  system  oflaws  was  far  more  nscfol 
than  (hat  of  any  other  nation.  For  Moses  regarded  alltht 
virtues  as  subordinate  parts  qf  piety  to  God,  andmotpiet^of 
a  Ptere  subdivision  of  virtue.  In  his  kfidation,  he  recognisei 
an  oar  actions  as  having  dva^opdv  irf^  Bi&v,  «  reiatitm 
to  GW.**— Conir.  A  p.  ii.  16. 
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decrees,  that  a  ceremonial  worship  and  a  sacrificial 
senice  should  every  where  precede  the  worship 
''in  spirit  and  in  truth."      We  £nd,  therefore, 
among  all  the  pagan  nations,  imposing  ceremonies, 
and  among  the  Jews  also,  a  splendid  external 
wonhip;  bat — and  here  is  the  striking  difference — 
manotheism,  and  a  symbolical  and  typical  mean- 
ing, stamp  upon  the  Israelitish  worship  a  peculiar 
ciuuacter.*    The  religious  laws  o(  the  Jews  had 
plainly  two  grand  objects  in  view: — to  inscribe 
mraotheisni  upon  the  reiy  tablet  of  the  heart, 
and  to  awaken  a  lively  sense  of  nn.    The  priest- 
hood and  the  law  were  ordained  for  this  purpose. 
Hence  we  find  such  frequent  and  striking  allu- 
sions to  humility  in  the  Old  Testament     ^  The 
Lord  is  nigh  unto  them  that  are  of  a  broken 
he8i%  and  saveth  such  as  be  of  a  contrite  spirit," 
Ps.  xxziy.  18.      "  He  hath  shewed  thee,  O  man, 
what  is  good ;  and  what  doth  the  Lord  require  of 
thee,  but  to  do  justly,  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to 
walk  humbly  with  thy  God,"  Mic.  vi.  8.     "  For 
thus  saith  the  high  and  lofty  One  that  inhabiteth 
rtemity;  I  dwell  in  the  high  and  holy  place,  with 
him  also  that  is  of  a  contrite  and  humble  spirit, 
to  rpvive  the  spirit  of  the  humble,  and  to  revive 
the  heart  of  the   contrite  ones,"  Isai.  Iviii.  15. 
"For  all  these  things  hath  mine  hand  made,  and 
all  those  things  have  been,  saith  the  Lord :  but  to 
this  man  will  I  look,  even  to  him  that  is  poor,  and 
of  a  contrite  spirit,  and  trembleth  at  my  word," 
loi.  Ixvi.  2.    "  He  resisteth  the  proud,  but  giveth 
?race  to  the  humble."     Sifiy  «n,  then,  is  the  word 
which  is  heard  again  and  again  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  had  it  not  there  for  centuries  rung  in 
the  ear,  and  fastened  on  the  conscience,  the  joyful 
««md  of  prcuse  for  grace  could  not  have  been 
heard,  at  the  time  of  Christ,  as  the  watchword  of 
the  New  Testament      What  need  of  grace  have 
those  heathen  who  will  hear  nothing  of  «tn,  while, 
alas !  they  feel  too  much  of  its  destructive  conse- 
quences ?    To  this  end  was  the  whole  system  of 
sacrifices;   to  this  end,  the  priesthood — ^that  all 
flesh  might  know  that  it  is  grast.  It  was  obviously 
^««ntial  that  thereby  the  law  should  prepare  the 
*aj  for  Christianity.      Li  every  view,  the  sacri- 


•  The  entire  religioas  system  iX  the  Jews  is,  in  tlie  most 
<ppnipriite  seDK,  a  prophKjf ;  and  the  individiisl  passages  of 
<^>r  acred  books  are  merely  the  strongest  eipressioos  of  that 
Vrti  which  enlivens  the  whole  mass.  To  the  same  purport 
Wf  thepasBSges,  Col.  ii.  17,  and  Heb.  x.  1,  whcrt  the  a«d, 
«  tMadow,  is  the  obscure  and  imperfect  resemblance,  which 
Uk  n  fin:  short  of  the  glorious  spleudoar  of  the  reality,  that  it 
an  excite  hot  %ery  faint  ideas  of  it  Lehmos,  Utier  to  Hartns, 
C-  H  and  Ban,  UieUr  die  TfpologU,  p.  71.  quoted  in  Tho- 
>«k'a  Hints  on  tUe  Imporiiince  of  the  Study  oi  the  Old  Tcsta- 


ficial  worship  must  be  regarded  aiB  one  of  the  most 
unaccountable  institutions  of  the  ancient  world. 
Strange,  indeed,  that  unoorrupted  nature  even, 
without  the  aid  of  grace,  should  feel,  in  so  lively 
a  manner,  its  dependance  upon  God,  and  its  deep 
pollution !  The  belief  also  in  one  only  God,  what 
a  tone  of  genuine  piety  it  produced !  This,  as 
Professor  Tholuck  remarics,t  has  not  been  hitherto 
sufficiently  appreciated.  ^  The  gods  of  the  Greeks 
were  exalted  men,  who,  being  unequal  in  might, 
were  embroiled  in  mutual  contentions.  As  he 
who  knows  no  better  protection  and  no  surer  de- 
fence than  the  &vour  of  a  powerful  party,  neyer 
can  attain  to  quietude  and  tranquillity,  but  is  at 
one  time  full  of  anxiety  lest  his  party  should  be 
forced  to  succumb,  at  another  disquieted  with 
solicitude,  lest  he  should  lose  his  favour,  must 
cherish  in  his  bosom  an  everlasting  conflict  and 
dread ;  so  also  was  it  impossible  that  an  unclouded 
spiritual  life  should  dawn  in  the  bosom  of  a 
serious-minded  Ghreek.  He^  could  not  say,  with 
the  Psalmist :  "Truly  my  soul  waiteth  upon  God." 
An  unceasing  ebb  and  flow,  must  have  disquieted 
the  fidnting  heart,  when  one  deity  was  known  to 
hurl  defiance  in  the  face  of  another.^  Such  was 
fisir  from  being  the  case  with  the  Hebrew.  He 
knew  that  Ms  God  was  the  God  of  heaven  and 
earth,  who  gave  to  all  nations  their  habitations, 
to  whom  "every  knee  shall  bow,  and  every 
tongue  shall  Swear"  (Isai.  xlv.  23).  The  efiects 
of  this  constant  flowing  forth  of  the  heart  towards 
the  only  living  and  the  true  God,  are  known  to 
those  who  lead  a  spiritual  life.  That  it  means, 
to  look  away  from  man,  and  to  look  solely  to  God, 
was  well  understood  by  all  the  holy  men  of  the 
Jewish  and  the  Christian  church,  by  all  the 
martyrs,  and  by  Luther  also,  when  he  replied  to 
the  prime  elector,  "  Ycu  cannot  protect  me  by 
your  might,  but  /  can  protect  you  by  my  prayers." 

5.  Such  were  the  effects  of  the  faith  in  the  only 
true  God.  Still  more  beneficent  was  the  faith  in 
the  only  living  God,  as  t?^  Holy  One  who  reigns 
above  the  powers  of  Nature.  Of  course,  there 
was  nothing  in  their  system  by  which  the  soul  of 
man  might  range  beyond  the  limits  of  time. 
Nay,  terrestrial  things  were  even  consecrated  in 
the  eye  of  the  Greek.  It  seemed^  therefore,  in 
him  temerity,  to  lif^  himself  above  them,  and  see 
them  beneath  his  feet. 

6.  If  we  direct  our  attention  to  the  political 
portion  of  the  Law,  we  shall  find  that  in  this 
respect  the  institutions  of  Moses  will  cope  with 
those  of  any  other  natioiL    The  natural  sentiment 

t  Hints,  &c.,  p.  214. 
t  ;£schylas,  Prometheus,  verse  1045,  ed,  Obugow. 
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of  hiunanitj  and  equity  was  laid  at  the  founda- 
tion, and  from  this  principle  proceeded  most  of 
the  commands.  Witness  the  humanity  and 
gentleness  towards  strangers,  widows,  orphans, 
and  eren  heasts.  How  tender  is  the  prohibition 
(Exod.  xxii.  21,  xxiii.  9),  ''Thou  shalt  neither 
rex  a  stranger  nor  oppress  him;  (or  je  know  the 
heart  of  a  stranger,  seeing  ye  were  strangers  in 
the  land  of  Egypt"  And  again  (Ley.  xix.  34), 
"•  But  the  stranger  that  dwelleth  with  you,  shall 
be  unto  you  as  one  bom  among  you ;  and  thou 
shalt  love  him  as  thyself."  Witness  also  the 
numerous  commands  concerning  widows  and 
orphans;*  and,  before  all  other  commands,  those 
which  enjoin  as  follows,  ''Thou  shalt  lore  God 
supremely,  and  thy  neighbour  as  thyself." 

7.  This  law  and  this  religious  service  were,  it 
is  true,  a  mere  veil.  They  became  about  the 
time  of  our  Sayiour  more  and  more  spiritless  and 
nerreless.  Then  it  was  that  the  winged  Psyche 
burst  from  its  chiysaHs  state,  and  extended  its  wings 
toward  heaveiL  Until  this  happened,  holy  men 
were  sent  continually,  down  to  a  rery  late  period, 
who  breathed  forth  the  Spirit  of  the  Almighty, 
and  enliyened  the  age ;  "  but  when  the  iiilness  of 
the  time  was  come,  God  sent  forth  his  Son ;"  the 
law  was  communicated,  the  prophecies  were  ful- 


*  Exod.  xxn,  15;  Lev.  xii.  89;  Dent.  xr.  7;  niv.  10» 
14.  17;  Ezod.  xxiii.  11 ;  Namb.  xxii.  24;  Deut.  xxii.  ].— 
Tholock  on  theStndy  of  the  Old  TestnmeDt,  pp^  212,  &c. 


filled,  and  the  rerelations  of  the  Almighty  were 
divested  of  all  their  obscurity. 

8.  Such,  briefly  stated,  are  the  great  object  and 
gradual  development  of  divine  revelation.    Had 
it  only  amused  the  fancy  vrith  rhs^Modies  of  future 
exaltation;  had  it  prescribed  no  conditions  and 
required  no  obedience;  had  it  effected  nothing  but 
the  expansion  of  eager  hope  and  impetaons  de- 
sire,  there   would    hare   been   no   visible    and 
rational  connexion  between  the  cause  and  the 
efiect     It  would  hare  been  a  matter  of  investig;^ 
tion,  and  not  of  reason.    But  now  its  first  prin- 
ciples rest  on  individual  consciousness  and  experi- 
ence.   It  propounds  that  which  has  been  attested 
by  the  collective  generations  of  mankind,  that 
the  human  heart  is  evil,  that  evil  incurs  punish- 
ment, and  induces  misery,  so  long  as  it  exists. 
It  proposes  to  emancipate  man  firom  darkness  and 
sin,  to  renovate  his  nature,  and  reoorer  him  from 
spiritual  and  moral  degradation.      Its  influence 
does  not  terminate  on  the  external  man.    It  is 
not  a  code  of  mere  outward  morality — a  spedous 
mantle  to  conceal  inherent  defects :  it  penetrates 
the  latent  source  of  action ;  it  demands  an  entire 
conversion  from  wickedness,  and  a  restoration  of 
the  image  of  God  in  the  human  heart   It  implies, 
indeed,  a  spiritual  resurrection — an  utter  extine* 
tion  of  the  corruptions  of  the  natural  man.    Is 
not  this  an  object  worthy  of  the  Almighty,  and 
identified  with  the  highest  and  most  endniing 
interests  of  his  creatures  ? 
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Tns  accnmnlated  and  concmreiit  ETidence  of  RerelatioD — 
the  OenoiiMiMSt  ofth«  Scriptore*— the  Authenticity  of  the 
Scriptnrei— Intogrity  of  the  Sacred  Text— Proofs  that  the 
Scriptnret  comprise  a  Divine  Revelation:  Miracles;  Pro- 
phecy ;  the  Doctrines  of  Christianity ;  (he  Spread  and  Revi- 
iral  of  the  Gospel— Recapitnlation. 

Thb  only  difficulty  connected  with  the  subject 
to  which  this  chapter  relates  arises  out  of  the  vast 
accumulation  of  materials  before  us,  and  the  ne- 
cessity we  are  under  of  making  such  a  selection 
as  shall  indicate  the  nature  and  value  of  the  seve- 
ral parts,  without  weakening  or  destroying  the 
effect  of  the  whole. 

SECmON  I. 

THE  ACCUMULATED  BVIDENCEB  OF  REVELATION. 

1.   ^Whenever  the  truth  of  Christianity  is 


examined,"  sajrs  an  able  writer,  ^^  there  is  a  certain 
body  of  evidence  which,  taken  together,  consti- 
tutes the  proper  and  adequate  answer  to  that  in- 
quiry ;  which  evidence,  therefore,  ought  not  to  be 
divided  so  long  as  the  inquiry  is  supposed  to  be 
still  open.  If  it  be  asked,  what  are  tiie  constitu- 
ent parts  of  this  body  of  evidence,  they  indude, 
among  other  topics,  the  following,  most  commonly 
insisted  on  :-^The  miracles  of  our  Saviour  and  bis 
apostles — ^the  series  of  prophecy — ^the  extraordi- 
nary perfection  and  sanctity  of  Christ's  moral  doc- 
trine— his  own  character  as  expressed  in  his  life 
upon  earth — ^the  rapid  and  triumphant  propa- 
gation of  his  religion  under  the  special  circum- 
stances of  that  event — ^the  singular  adaptation  of 
the  religion  itself  to  the  nature  and  condition  of 
man,  both  in  its  form  and  in  its  essential  pro- 
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viaoiis.  These  topics,  prominent  as  ihey  are  when 
separate]  J  taken,  compose  only  one  sdbject  of  con- 
nected and  hannonizing  proof*  However  deficient 
the  grtnmd  and  principle  of  reason  in  each  of  them 
nnj  be,  the  eStct  of  them  is  to  ^  united,  and  it 
htan  upon  one  and  the  same  point  in  combining 
to  make  np  that  moral  evidence  by  which  it  has 
pleased  the  Almighty  to  ascertain  his  last  rovela- 
tion  to  na.  And  as  each  of  these  aiguments, 
nppooDg  the  matter  of  ihem  to  be  truly  alleged, 
pooesses  some  force  in  concluding  upon  the  ques- 
tion  at  issue;  so  it  may  be  observed  of  them — 
wiueh  indeed  is  only  a  modification  of  the  same 
lemark— that  ihey  are  all  of  a  kind  which  it  comes 
within  the  power  of  our  common  reason  to  appre- 
hend; and  they  are  satis&ctory,  because  they  are 
» intelligiUe,  and  answer  entirely  to  the  natural  '  all  our  knowledge."* 
MQse  and  judgment  of  our  minds,  independently  2.  The  value  and  importance  of  the  accumu- 
of  the  accidents  of  previous  study,  or  of  any  lated  and  concurring  evidence  of  revelation,  as 
peeuliar  modes  of  thinking.     Agreeably  to  the  !  hero  stated,  are  too  frequently  lost  sight  of  by 


ments  to  his  belief  of  a  revelation,  he  could  not, 
we  think,  easily  mention  any  other  in  kind  than 
such  as  we  find  we  possess.  The  actual  various 
attestations  of  Christianity,  external  and  internal — 
its  august  apparatus  of  prophecies  and  miradefr-^- 
the  excellence  of  its  constitution,  in  its  laws,  doc- 
trines, and  sanctions — its  power  in  subduing  the 
laboured  opposition  of  the  world — ^with  the  gloij 
of  its  Foimder  illuminating  his  religion  by  the 
signs  of  a  divine  presence  in  his  own  person ; — 
these  furnish  to  us  whatever  our  most  deliberate 
judgment  could  have  suggested,  had  it  been  per- 
mitted to  us  to  choose  the  grounds  of  our'  belie£ 
It  now  appeals  to  that  judgment  with  an  integrity 
of  claim  which  we  shall  seek  in  vain  to  resist) 
without  invalidating  the  most  certain  principles  of 


deagn  of  the  religion  itself  they  cany  with  them 
a  nmrenality  of  application.    Prophecy,  verified 
in  the  aocomplishment  of  its  predictions,  attests 
the  authentic  inspiration  by  which  it  was  given : 
nuTBcles — public,  unequivo<»l  miracles — exhibited, 
inng  home  to  the  very  senses  of  men  the  inter- 
Testionof  a  divine  power.  Competently  witnessed 
aad  lecxnded,  they  transmit  the  conviction  firom 
^  to  age.   Unexampled  and  perfect  moral  purity 
of  doctrine  seems  to  be,  in  fiict,  what  it  pretends 
to  be— an  emanation  fi:om  the  source  of  all  recti- 
tude and  holiness.    The  life  and  character  of  the 
Founder  of  Christianity  have  no  prototype  in  the 
examples  of  human  virtue.     The  fitness  of  his 
leiigion,  in  every  part  of  it,  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  being  to  whom  it  is  tendered,  gives  to  it  a 
compendious  practical  authority  which  almost  su- 
persedes ^e  labour  of  deduction,  by  an  intimacy 
of  use  and  relation,  identifying  the  very  nature  of 
man,  in  his  greatest  needs,  his  hest  hopes,  and  his 
Joott  rational  desires,  with  the  resources  of  the 
dispensation  tendered  to  his  acceptance.      Such 
9K  the  fbroe  and  tenour  of  the  evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity,  i^  as  we  have  said,  the  matter  of  them  be 
duly  alleged ;   that  is,  if  we  have  well  attested 
miracles  and  prophecies,  and  the  other  aiguments 
hare  a  ground  in  fact  The  defenders  of  revelation 
hare  vindicated  these  several  aiguments;  and  the 
•hrioas  state  of  the  case,  after  it  has  been  ex- 
amined, compels  us,  on  the  lowest  assumption,  to 
allow  a  considerable  weight  to  each.     But  we 
speak  now  of  the  aiguments  in  their  kind,  as 
distingoished  from  their  degree.    Their  great  sim- 
plicity and  reasonableness  are  such,  that  if  any 
penon  of  a  candid  mind  were  to  lay  down,  before- 
hand, what  would  be  the  most  prevailing  induce- 


Christians  as  well  as  by  unbelievers.  The  sepa«- 
ration  of  the  essential  branches  of  the  combined 
subject,  is  too  apt,  as  this  writer  intimates,  to 
limit  our  conception  of  the  whole  nature  of  it,  for 
the  time,  at  least,  to  the  train  of  thought  which  it 
presents  before  us.  The  separation  made  seems 
to  have  the  effect  of  staking  the  fortune  and  issue' 
of  the  whole  cause  upon'  the  selected  ground  of 
aigument,  narrowing  the  subject  down  to  the 
reduced  compass  within  which  we  are  busied  in 
viewing  it,  and  transferring  the  imperfection  of 
our  details  of  thought  to  the  substance  of  more 
enlaiged  truth.  It  may  be  that  the  amount  of 
the  proof  dedudble  from  any  one  branch  of  the 
evidences  of  divine  revelation,  does  not  in  itself 
exceed  such  a  probability  as  any  man  may  choose 
to  admit ;  yet,  when  the  several  inducements  to 
one  and  the  same  conclusion  of  belief,  arising  out 
of  the  several  branches  of  evidence,  are  drawn 
into  each  other,  the  joint  amount  of  them,  derived 
as  they  are  firom  such  different  sources,  is  a  col- 
lection of  moral  proof  which  we  cannot  properly 
describe  as  being  less  than  that  of  a  cogent  ftnd 
condusive  demonstration. 

3.  It  is  obviously  impossible,  within  the  limits 
of  a  single  chapter  of  such  a  work  as  this,  to  dis- 
cuss these  topics  in  detail :  to  do  them  the  merest 
justice  would  require  an  ample  volume.  Referring 
our  readets,  therefore,  to  those  works  in  which 
the  evidences  of  revelation  are  professedly  and 
finrmally  treated  o(  we  must  be  content  simply  to 
indicate  the  outlines  of  the  accumulated  aigu- 
ment, without  attempting  to  fill  it  up,  or  to  sup- 
ply the  necessaiy  proofs  and  illustrations. 

*  DaTiflOD's  Diicoiirses  oa  Ihtiphepy,  pp.  19—22. 
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SECTION  IL 


THE  OENITINENESS  OP  THE  BIBUCAL  BOOKS. 

1.  The  first  thing  that  suggests  itself  to  the 
mind  of  an  inquirer,  reladye  to  the  eyidences  of 
rerelation,  concerns  the  penuineMU  of  the  hooks 
in  which  it  purports  to  be  made.  If  these  books 
were  not  written  by  the  persons  who  assume  to 
have  been  their  authors,  or  if  they  were  not 
written  at  the  times,  and  published  at  the  places, 
at  which  they  purport  to  hare  been  written  and 
published ; — ^in  other  words,  if  they  be  spurious 
or  supposititious  productions,  instead  of  genuine 
and,  in  every  respect,  veritable  ones, — ^it  is  clear 
that  no  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  their  con- 
tents, as  no  confidence  can  be  reposed  in  their 
authors.  On  such  supposition,  they  must  have 
originated  in  unworthy  motives,  or  their  authors 
must  have  had  some  object  in  speaking  untruth : 
in  either  case,  th^y  forfeit  the  character  of  honest 
and  trustworthy  men,  and  we  are  under  no  moral 
obligation  to  give  credit  to  their  declarations.  It 
is,  therefore,  of  the  utmost  importance  to  ascertain 
how  the  question  pertaining  to  the  genuineness 
of  the  biblical  books  stands,  and  to  know  upon 
what  grounds  we  call  upon  persons  to  receive 
them  as  the  genuine  and  accredited  productions 
of  the  prophets,  evangelists,  and  apostles.* 

2.  The  questions,  by  what  person,  at  what 
time,  and  in  what  circumstances  any  document 
has  been  written,  are  questions  of  fact  which, 
like  all  similar  questions,  must  be  determined 
according  to  the  nature  and  sufficiency  of  the 
evidence  through  which  the  knowledge  of  all 
fiMts  of  the  same  kind  is  originally  acquired.  It 
is  not  necessary  tO'  discuss  here  the  question  of 
historical  testimony,  or  its  admissibility  in  in- 
quiries of  this  nature.  No  person  will  seriously 
dispute  that  it  is  the  exclusive  ground  of  our 
belief  in  numerous  and  momentous  cases.  Our 
knowledge  of  the  various  phenomena  placed 
within  the  sphere  of  our  perception  is  acquired 
either  by  consciousness  or  sensation ;  and  for  the 
existence  of  these  things,  we  have  evidence 
beyond  which  it  is  impossible  to  ascend — ^the 
evidence  of  an  ultimate  law  of  thought,  when, 
if  the  objects  of  it  are  mental,  we  can  refer  them 
to  the  testimony  of  consciousness ;  or,  if  material, 
to  the  testimony  of  that  sense  by  which  they  are 
naturally  perceived.  But  how  is  such  belief  to  be 
produced,  when  this  direct  evidence  cannot  be 


*  Tbe  author  has  borrowed  much  of  what  follows  from  a 
flinall  work  published  some  time  since,  for  purposes  similar  to 
those  in  which  the  present  work  originated. 


had ;  when,  from  distance,  or  length  of  time,  we 
can  have  no  consciousness  of  mental,  and  no  per- 
ception of  material  phenomena  ?  Are  the  boun- 
daries of  rational  belief  fixed  by  the  limits  within 
which  these  perceptions  take  place  ?  To  what  a 
little  portion  of  facts  would  our  knowledge  then 
have  extended !  But,  no :  it  is  at  this  line,  beyond 
which  our  own  direct  perceptions  cannot  reach, 
that  human  testimony  comes  in,  as  a  rational 
ground  of  belief,  to  ext^d  the  range  of  huouin 
knowledge.  What  we  cannot  know  finom  onr 
own  perceptions,  we  may  learn  through  the  tes- 
timony of  others,  by  whom  it  has  been  perceived ; 
and  here,  again,  we  have  reached  another  ulti- 
mate principle,  beyond  which,  in  the  circum- 
stances supposed,  it  is  impossible  to  go  for  eri- 
dence ;  namely,  when  we  refer  any  thing  asserted 
to  have  been  thought  or  done,  to  the  unexcep- 
tionable testimony  of  the  person  or  persons  who 
had  the  original,  direct,  and  appropriate  percep- 
tion of  the  factt 

3.  Now,  this  reasoning  is  inunediately  applica- 
ble to  the  genuineness  of  the  books  composing 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  which,  like  any  other  fiict, 
has  its  appropriate  mode  of  peroeptioii,  that  must, 
at  some  time  or  other,  have  been  directly  exer- 
cised, and  to  which  primary  original  evidence  it 
must  be  referred  before  it  can  be  rationally  be- 
lieved. But  it  is  evident,  that  it  will  not  be 
enough  for  the  satis&ction  of  those  who  could  not 
have  this  primary  evidence,  to  refer  the  &ct8  to 
testimony,  of  the  source  of  which  no  account  can 
be  given.  The  testimony  must  not  only  have 
originally  emanated  &om  its  proper  source, 
namely,  the  authors  or  writers  themselves,  but 
the  intervening  links  in  the  chain  of  testimony 
by  which  this  is  brought  down  to  us  must,  in 
some  way  or  other,  be  traced  back,  and  hung  to 
the  consciousness  of  the  minds  whose  thoughts 
the  writings  contain;  and  then  the  whole  and 
each  separate  part  must  be  subjected  to  the  ordi- 
naiy  tests  of  valid  evidence.  If  this  be  fairly 
done,  and  the  result  be  satis&ctoiy,  no  man  can 
refuse  his  assent  to  the  genuineness  of  such 
writings,  and  at  the  same  time  maintain  his 
character  as  a  rational  being. 

4.  What,  then,  are  these  tests,  and  how  aie 
they  to  be  applied,  in  examining  the  eyidenoe  for 
the  genuineness  of  £iie  Scriptures  ?  The  criteria 
by  which  human  evidence  must,  in  eTery  import- 
ant case,  be  tried,  turn  upon  the  invariable  con-* 
nexion  which  subsists  between  the   intellectual 


-|-  HMse  positions  are  amplified  and  flluntiateJ  in  Cooks 
Inquiry  into  the  Books  of  the  Nair  TeataneaL 
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and  moral  powers  of  man,  joined  with  the  cir- 
cumstances in  whieh  he  is  placed,  on  tlie  one 
hand;  and,  on  the  other,  the  conduct  which  he 
will  follow  when  possessed  of  these  powers,  and 
placed  in  these  drcumstanoes.     We  cannot  ahso- 
luielj,  and  prsTioualy  to  all  inquiiy,  trost  to  his 
depositions  in   any    important  matter  of  jbot 
Why  ?   Because  his  knowledge  and  integrity  are 
not  finee  fiom  defect    He  may  he  wrong  in  his 
iaitaaottjy  fiom  not  distinctly  knowing  the  £u3t ; 
Of  lie  may  render  his  testimony  false,  by  wilfiilly 
miirepnsenting  it      Here  there  is  nothing  so 
iixod,  as  to  render  all  his  depositions  in  them- 
selres  the  proper  object  of  implicit  trust    But 
between  aocuiate  knowledge,  strict  integrity,  and 
Strang  inducements  to  leam  and  state  Uie  truth, 
OD  the  one  hand;  and,  on  the  other,  eridence 
(tKRcdy  and  fiuriy  given,  there  is  a 'fixed  and 
ioTariaUe  connexion.   The  one  cannot  be  without 
the  odier,  for  it  would  amount  to  a  contradictioiL 
We  can  inquire,  then,  into  the  knowledge,  cha- 
racter, and  circnmatances  of  the  witness;  for  if 
these  be  found  unexceptionable,  we  may  with 
certainty  infer  the  truth  of  his  deposition ;  and, 
by  parity  of  reaflooing,  we  may  see  that,  if  these 
qoaJities  entitle  the  deposition  of  one  man  to  our 
belief  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  withhold  that  belief 
^  the  deposition  of  another,  possessed  of  the 
fine  qualifications.    But  besides  this,  we  may 
examine  the  deposition  itself;  for  there  may  be  in 
it  »di  decided'niarks  of  consistency  and  truth  as 
^  entitle  us  to  infer,  with  equal  certainty,  the 
bowiedge  and  integrity  with  which  it  has  been 
loade.    In  the  one  case,  we  reason  firom  cause  to 
''ir«ct;  in  tiie  other,  fiom  effect  to  cause.     Were 
there  no  sueh  fixed  connexion  as  is  here  supposed, 
or  none  which  could  be  trusted,  then  there  would 
^  no  test  whatcTer  for  trying  human  testimony ; 
^  whererer  we  ourselves  had  no  experience,  we 
^^MMdd  be  lefl,  aocoiding  as  the  original  propensity 
to  trust  in  it  preyailed  or  decayed,  to  receive 
^liaterer  is  said  with  blind  creduHty,  or  to  reject 
it  with  absctete  unbelieE 

5.  Now  this  view  of  the  question  suggests  the 
y^ety  of  dividing  the  evidence  for  the  ge- 
onineness  of  a  book  into  two  branches ;  namdy, 
^  derived  from  the  testimony  of  unexception- 
^  witDesseSy  and  that  derived  from  the  internal 
^|«acter  of  tiie  book  itself.  This  is  amply  suffi- 
^t  to  prove  the  genuine  ehaiaeter  of  any  writing 
^Wver,  and  is  applicable  to  ihe  books  of 
•xnpture. 

6.  The  limits  necessariyiy  assigned  to  this  in- 
<}Dii7  ^^  only  pennit  us,  as  we  have  said,  to  glance 
^  the  outlines  of  the  argument ;  the  details  must 
W  supplied  by  the  researches  and  reflections  of  our 
i^en.    From  the  same  necesrity,  wc  must  also 


confine  ourselves  to  a  consideration  of  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament.  If  the  divine  character 
of  these  can  be  satisfiaetorily  shown,  that  of  the 
Old  Testament  will  inevitably  follow.  In  the 
latter  Scriptures,  the  former  are  uniformly  spoken 
of  as  ^  the  oracles  of  Qod" — ^^  the  sure  word  of 
prophecy" — "  the  God-inspired  writings,"  proceed^ 
ing  from  holy  men  who  were  moved  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and,  as  such,  entitled  to  implicit  belie£ 
Although,  therefore,  an  investigation  into  the 
direct  and  immediate  evidence  for  the  genuine- 
ness, authenticity,  and  supreme  authority  of  the 
Old  Testament,  cannot  fail  to  be  attended  with 
much  gratification  and  advantage,  and  to  strengthen 
very  materially  the  conviction  produced  by  a  more 
limited  inquiry,  it  is  by  no  means  essential  or 
indispensable,  in  order  to  justify  our  reception  of 
all  and  every  part  of  the  sacred  volume. 

7«  Let  us  now  advert  to  the  nature  of  that 
external  evidence  of  which  we  are  possessed, 
attesting  the  genuineness  of  the  books  composing 
this  sacred  volume. 

SECTION  III. 

EXTERNAL  EVIDENCE  OP  THE  GENUINENESS  OF  THE 

BIBLICAL  BOOKS. 

1.  The  New  Testament  contains  twenty-seven 
books,  purporting  to  have  been  written  by  certain 
persons,  under  specified  circumstances,  and  at  a 
particular  period  of  time.  These  books  are  as 
follow: — (1)  Five  Histobical  Books;  namely, 
four  Gospehs  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  as- 
signed respectively  to  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and 
John;  the  Acts  being  written  by  the  author  of 
the  third  Gospel.  (2)  Fourteen  Epistles  by 
Paul,  addressed  to  the  following  Christian  so- 
cieties and  persons ;  one  to  that  of  Borne,  two  to 
that  at  Corinth,  one  to  those  in  Galatia,  one  to 
that  at  Ephesus,  one  to  that  at  Philippi,  one  to 
that  at  Colossaa,  two  to  that  at  Thessalonica,  one 
to  the  Hebrews,  two  to  Timothy,  one  to  Titus, 
and  one  to  Philemon.  (3)  Seven  Epistles  by 
OTHER  Apostles;  namely,  one  by  James,  two  by 
Peter,  three  by  John,  and  one  by  Jude.  (4)  The 
Apocalypse,  which  fi>nns  a  class  of  itself,  of  a 
prophetic  character,  and  assuming  to  be  written 
by  John. 

2.  Now  the  mode  of  applying  those  tests  of 
which  mention  has  been  made,  to  the  genuineness 
of  these  books,  is  determined  by  the  nature  of  the 
£act,  and  our  vicinity  to  or  distance  from  the 
time  of  the  persons  who  could  be  the  primary 
witnesses  in  the  casQ.  Those  who  lived  in  the 
days  and  had  access  to  the  presence  of  the 
apostles,  could,  upon  the  publication  of  their 
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pnted  works,  apply  directly  to  them,  and  obtain 
at  its  source  all  the  infonnation  necessary  to  satisfy 
them  that  these  persons  had  really  composed  the 
works,  and  announced  them  as  their  own.  The 
circnmstanoes  in  which  these  persons  had  lired, 
their  opportunities  of  gaining  the  infonnation 
which  they  recorded,  the  tried  integrity  of  their 
moral  character — all  of  which  particulars  could 
then  he  easily  and  thoroughly  ascertained — ^would 
place  it  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  that  they 
must  in  truth  hare  composed  the  writings  which 
were  circulated  in  their  names.  To  us,  who  can- 
not thus  immediately  approach  the  witnesses  who 
are  represented  to  have  giren  the  original  testi- 
mony, it  is  left  gradually  to  ascend  to  them,  by 
applying  the  proper  tests  of  eyidence  to  the  whole 
interrening  succession  of  subordinate  witnesses; 
with  regard  to  all  of  whom,  if  it  appeared  by  the 
application  of  the  tests  that  they  must  have  had 
the  knowledge  and  integrity  essential  to  their 
credit,  a  case  would  be  made  out  in  which  it 
must  have  been  as  impossible  that  the  New  Tes- 
tament, if  a  foigery,  could  ever  have  been  receiyed 
in  the  character  of  apostolical  writings,  as  that 
the  apostles  could  haye  allowed  the  writings  to 
circulate  in  their  name. 

3.  In  many  of  these  books,  the  dedaiation  of 
their  authorship  comes  prima  faeia  from  the 
writers  themselyes.  So  it  is  with  the  epistles  to 
the  Romans,  Corinthians,  Galadans,  Ephesians, 
Philippians,  Golossians,  Thessalonians,  Timothy, 
Titus,  and  Philemon ;  with  the  epistles  of  Peter, 
James,  Jude;  with  the  Apocalypse,  and  eyen,  per- 
haps, with  the  second  and  third  epistles  of  John ; 
in  all  of  which  the  proper  name  of  the  ostensible 
writer,  or  an  epithet  by  which  he  might  easily  be 
discriminated,  is  so  incorporated  with  the  work, 
that  it  must  haye  come  from  the  pen  of  the  real 
author.  Whether  the  authors  of  the  gospels  of 
John,  and  Luke,  and  of  the  book  of  Acts,  be 
considered  as  indicated,  the  one  as  the  beloved 
disciple  of  Jesus,  the  other  as  the  correspondent 
of  Theophilus,  the  declaration  which  we  are  consi- 
dering, although  not  explicitly  made  in  the  works 
themselves,  might  have  been  made  by  the  writers 
in  the  circles  where  their  writings  were  first  read ; 
nor  is  there  any  other  way  of  satisfactorily  ac- 
counting for  their  early  reception  into  a  class  of 
writings  whose  genuineness  was  so  publicly  pro- 
claimed. At  all  events,  the  evidence  for  the 
genuineness  of  each  book  must,  in  so  far,  be 
estimated  separately  by  itself,  that  no  seeming 
defect  in  the  evidence  for  one  can  take  from  the 
evidence  of  another. 

4.  Now  the  only  point  here  to  be  determined 
is  this.  Were  the  persons  who  made  these  decla- 
raticms  well-informed  and  honest  men  ?  for  th^ 


alone  can  we  determine  whether  their  assertions 
are  to  be  trusted.  The  best  ground  on  which  we 
can  believe  the  assertion  of  any  witness  is,  our 
own  personal  acquaintance  with  his  infonnation 
and  character ;  next  to  that,  the  same  aoqnaint- 
anoe  with  him  on  the  part  of  one  with  whom  we 
are  acquainted ;  and  so  on,  in  a  line  to  any  ex- 
tent,  each  immediately  successive  part  vouching 
for  the  integrity  of  the  preceding.  Bat  such  a 
concatenation  of  testimony  is  not  to  he  found  in 
support  of  any  ancient  fiict,  and  we  supply  the 
defect  by  considering  the  drcumMances  in  which 
witnesses  give  their  evidence,  and  inferring  from 
their  character,  as  previously  suggested,  the  vera- 
city of  any  particuhir  assertion. 

5.  But  with  reference  to  the  New  Testament 
writings,  we  are  not  left  entirely  to  this  general 
inference,  satisfectoiy  as  are  the  grounds  upon 
which  it  rests ;  for  after  having  ascended  on  it 
to  a  certain  point  in  the  evidence,  we  come  to 
written  testimony,  still  extant,  by  the  very  men, 
who  not  only  lived  in  the  days,  but  were  them- 
selyes companions  of  the  apostles.  Such  were 
Barnabas,  the  companion  of  Paul  (Acts  iv.  36); 
dement,  a  fellow-labourer  with  that  apostle 
(Phil  iv.  3);  Hermas,  one  of  the  &ithful  brethren 
whom  he  greets  in  his  epistle  to  the  Romans 
(chap.  xvi.  14);  Ignatius,  the  friend  and  asso- 
ciate of  the  apostles ;  and  Polycarp,  the  disciple 
of  John.  Now,  the  testimony  of  these  writm, 
as  ihej  have  given  it,  is  next,  in  point  of  autho- 
rity and  value,  to  that  of.  the  original  writen 
themselves,  and  it  goes  frill  to.confrnn  their  depo- 
sitions. 

6.  It  b  impossible,  within  the  space  assigned 
to  this  inquiry,  that  we  should  follow  the  entire 
chain  of  this  evidence,  in  a  regular  series.  Theie 
is  not  a  single  work,  out  of  all  the  scientific 
writings  of  the  Greeks  and  Eomana,  the  age  and 
origin  of  which  might  be  established  by  so  many 
witnesses  and .  writers,  who  lived  near  to  the 
time,  as  the  New  Testament.  For  the  purpose  of 
establishing  this  position,  the  writings  of  the 
oldest  Fathers  of  the  church  have  been  examined 
with  indefatigable  research,  and  the  poasages  col- 
lected which  have  reference  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment, by  Lardner,  and  others  who  followed  in  his 
laudable  career.*  The  result  of  this  investigalion 
has  been  to  show  that  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament  are  quoted,  or  alluded  to^  as  the 
genuine  works  of  those  persons  whose  names  they 
bear,  by  a  series  of  Ohrisdan  writers,  beginning 
with  those  already  wkmd  to,  who  were  contem- 
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poiTffT  with  the  apostles,  and  proceeding  in  close 
sni  rpmilar  succession  from  their  time  to  the 
pTMMit  This  medinm  of  proof,  as  Paley  remarks, 
is,  of  an  others,  £he  most  unquestionable,  the 
hmt  liftble  to  any  practices  of  fraud,  and  is  not 
diminished  by  the  lapse  of  ages.  Bishop  Burnet, 
he  adds,  in  the  History  of  his  Own  Times,  inserts 
various  extracts  from  Lord  Clarendon's  History. 
One  such  insertion  is  a  proof,  that  Lord  Claren- 
(km  s  Histery  waar  extant  at  the  time  when  Bishop 
Bomet  wrote,  tliat  rt  had  been  read  by  Burnet, 
that  it  was  receiyed  by  him  as  the  work  of  Lord 
darendon,  and  also  regarded  by  him  as  an 
aotbentio  account  of  the  transactionis  which  it 
relate ;  and  it  will  be  a  proof  of  these  points 
a  thousand  years  hence,  or  as  long  as  the  books 
exist* 

7.  Let  so  much  of  this  argument  as  is  appli- 
cable to  ihe  writings  composing  the  New  Testar- 
inent — ^which  hare  been  quoted  and  referred  to  as 
nboTe  stated — ^be  carefully  attended  to  by  the 
nader,  and  it  can  leare  nothing  to  be  desired  in 
the  establishment  of  their  age  and  authorship. 
Their  authenticity  or  truth  is  another  matter, 
and  is  to  be  sustained  by  independent  proofs. 

S.  But  it  shovld  not  be  lefb  unnoticed,  that  the 
ipedes  of  proof  at  which  we  haye  been  glancing, 
arises  not  onl j  out  of  the  direct  and  incidental 
testnnony  of  persons  friendly  to  the  cause  of 
Christianity,  but  from  that  also  of  its  secret  and 
avowed  enemies,  or  such  as  seceded  from  the 
Orthodox  church,  and  were  on  no  terms  of  good 
widerstanding  with  it.  "The  first  ages  of  Chri&- 
tianity  produced  a  multitude  of  sects,  which  were 
anxioas  to  unite  their  philosophical  and  theur- 
gical  speculations  with  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel, 
and  frequently  lost  themselyes  in  strange  admix- 
tores  of  opinion — ^in  beautiful,  but  much  oflener 
in  ridiculous,  dreams.  Yet  eyen  these  sought  to 
Nablish  their  assertions  on  the  authority  of  the 
hibHcal  books,  and  to  proye  them  against  those 
indulging  Afferent  sentiments,  especially  against 
the  dominant  church.  Their  writings,  indeed, 
are,  fnr  the  most  pait,  lost,  and  were  destroyed  on 
pvpQse,  for  which  We  haye  but  little  reason  to 
thank  piety.  But  the  zeal  of  refuting  them  has 
^occasionally  presetred  some  fragments  of  their 
treatises,  and  their  opponents  haye  retained  proofe 
*hich  they  adduced  in  support  of  their  pOsitions.''t 
Of  diese,  sects  we  may  refbr  to  the  Cerinthians, 
the  Ebonites,  the  Nicolaitans,  the  Yalentinians, 
the  Marcionites,  and  the  Basilidians,  all  of  whom 
existed  in  the  second  century,  and  some  of  them 
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at  the  close  of  the  first ;  and  also  to  the  Sabel- 
lians,  the  Noyatians,  'the  Donatists,  the  Mani- 
cheans,  the  Priscillianists;,  the  Photinians,  and  the 
Arians,  who  flourished  in  the  third  and  fourth 
centuries.  Among  the  indiyiduals  of  the  classes 
we  are  referring  to,  and  descrying  especial  notice, 
may  be  mentioned  Tatian,  Julius  Cassian,  Theo- 
dotus,  Heracleon,  and  Isiodorus,  who  si\  liyed  in 
the  second  century,  and  seceded  from  the  orthodox 
communities  by  whom  they  were  opposed  and 
refuted.  Nor  should  we  omit  to  refer  to  Celisftfis, 
the  Epicurean  philosopher,  who  attacked  Chris- 
tianity with  great  skill  and  yehemence  towards 
the  cloSe  of  the  second  century;  to  Porphyry, 
one  of  the  most  seyere  and  sensible  adyersaries 
of  the  Christian  religion  antiquity  can  produce, 
who  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  third 
century ;  or  to  the  emperor  and  apostate  Julian, 
whose  mode  of  opposing  the  Christian  Sjrstem  was 
as  artful  as  it  was  determined  and  perseyering, 
who  flourished  about  a  century  later.  ^  These 
parties  and  persons  knew  too  well  the  eyidence 
by  which  the  genuineness  of  the  New  Testament 
writings  was  supported,  to  think  of  denying  or 
calling  it  in  question;  and  their  positiye  or  im- 
plied testimony  is  of  immente  importance.  They 
may,  as  Micha^lis  remarks,  haye  denied  an  apostle 
to  be  an  infallible  teacher,  and  therefore  haye 
banished  his  wntings  from  the  sacred  canon ;  but 
they  nowhere  contend  or  insinuate  that  the  aposde 
is  not  the  author  of  the  book  or  books  which 
bear  his  name. 

9.  Another  and  equally  satis&ctoiy  source  of 
testimony  to  the  genuineness  of  the  Christian 
writings,  are  those  yery  eariy  translatioBs  which 
were  made  of  them  into  other  languages,  ^e 
authors  of  which  haye  ascribed  the  anonymouB 
books  of  Scripture  to  the  same  writers  as  they 
are  now  attributed  to,  and  haye,  of  course,  recog- 
nized the  claims  of  the  penmen  of  the  acknow- 
ledged books.  The  earliest  of  these  is  the  Peschito 
or  titeial  Syriac  Version,  which  is  ascertained,  upon 
undoubted  eyidence,  to  haye  been  made,  at  the 
latest,'  towards  the  close  of  the  second  century, 
and  is  attributed,  upon  grounds  of  yery  high 
probability,  to  the  close  of  the  first  or  to  the 
earlier  past  of  the  second  .century.  All  the  Chrnh 
tian  sects  in  Syria  and  the  East  make  use  of  this 
Version,  exclusiyely,  and  hold  it  in  the  highest 
estimation.  Then  there  is  the  old  Italic  or  ancient 
Latin  Yersbn,  which  was  certainly  made  before 
the  end  of  the  second  century,  as  it  was  then 
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quoted  by  TertuUion:  there  is  good  reason  to 
think  that  it  waa  made  even  much  earlier  than 
tliis.  Now  these  Versions  furnish  a  most  im- 
portant external  or  historical  evidence  for  the 
antiquity  and  genuineness  of  the  New  Testament, 
since  it  must  necessarily  hare  existed  previously 
to  the  making  of  them ;  and  a  book  which  was 
so  early  and  so  uniyersally  read  throughout  the 
East  in  the  Syriac,  and  throughout  Europe  and 
Africa  in  the  Latin,  must  be  able  to  lay  a  well- 
founded  and  indisputable  claim  to  a  high  anti- 
quity ;  while  the  correspondence  of  these  Versions 
with  the  existing  copies  of  the  original  attests 
the  genuineness,  if  not  the  (Authenticity,  of  the 
latter. 

SECTION  IV. 

INTERKAL  EVIDENCE  OP  THE  GENUINENE8B  OP  THE 

BIBLICAL  BOOKS. 

1.  Professor  Huo  has  introduced  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  internal  evidence  for  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  historical  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  the  following  manner:  '^Should  any 
one,  without  knowing  any  thing  further  of  them, 
anywhere  unexpectedly  find  them,  and  being 
thus  furnished  with  them,  open  them  with  the 
necessary  scrutiny,  what  opinion  would  such  a 
man  form  of  their  origin,  age,  and  composers, 
solely  from  their  internal  state?"  From  the 
answer  which  the  learned  and  acute  ^vriter  has 
given  to  this  inquiry,  the  following  particulars  are 
abridged : — 

(1 )  A  person  into  whose  possession  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament  should  thus  come,  would 
say  that  they  were  written  in  Greek;  yet  in  none 
of  the  proper  dialects  of  that  language,  but  with 
a  variation  of  expression  and  construction,  which 

.  is  so  fiequently  approximated  to  the  Hebrew, 
in  the  use  of  words  and  in  grammatical  con- 
nexion, that  he  would  account  the  authors  to 
have  been  Jews  who  spoke  the  Greek  language. 
TMs  exactly  accords  with  the  representation  of 
th^  case,  as  it  is  made  out  by  the  Christian 
writers. 

(2)  These  books  also  contain  so  little  of  science 
and  the  historic  art,  that  they  manifestly  are  the 
essays  of  uneducated  men,,  who,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  certain  acquaintance  with  the  Jewish 
writings,  lay  no  pretensions  to  information  and 
literature.  The  narration  itself  is  so  constituted, 
that  it  represents  them,  notwithstanding  its 
brevity,  as  having  the  demeanour  of  persons 
engaged  in  traffic;  it  depicts  their  situation  and 
motion  from  place  to  place,  the  parts  which  the 
spectators  bore,  their  expressions,  their  actions, 
and  their  appearance.     This  also  is  precisely  what 


the  Christians  say  of  these  books,  namely,  that 
they  were  written  by  native  Jews  of  plebeian 
origin  and  rank,  without  •any  literary  education, 
who  were,  either  as  eye-witnesses,  or  by  means  of 
eye-vritnesses,  informed  of  the  events  which  they 
have  described. 

(3)  The  perfect  description  of  the  age  and 
countiy — of  the  municipal  regulations  and  man- 
ners— of  the  history  and  geography — and  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  events  narrated  in 
the  New  Testament  occtured,  is  such  as  could 
have  been  given  by  none  but  contemporary 
writers. 

(4)  The  incidental  agreement  subsisting  be- 
tween these  writings  and  the  ascertained  events 
and  circumstances  of  the  times,  is,  of  all  others, 
perhaps,  the  most  convincing  evidence  that  they 
were  penned  at  the  time  and  in  the  places  to 
which  they  are  ascribed.  Thus  were  the  Jews 
circumstanced,  as  the  New  Testament  implies, 
with  reference  to  foreign  nations  and  regulations 
which  crept  into  their  system,  and  gave  to  their 
national  condition  a  bias  which  it  first  had  tmder 
Herod  the  Great,  but  never  afterwaixls. — 

(a)  The  invidious  question  of  the  eemui  con- 
tains in  it  all  the  re-awakened  prejudices  of  the 
Jews,  and  exhibits  their  disposition  towards  the 
Romans  as  it  really  was  ( Josephus,  Wars,  b.  ii.,  c. 
12).  The  precept  of  reconciliation  in  Matt.  v.  25, 
was  enjoined  in  every  item  with  a  view  to  the 
Rom^  law  cle  injuriig^  according  to  which  the 
complainant,  with  his  own  hand,  dragged  the 
accused  before  the  judge,  vrithout  magisterial 
summons,  injtu  rapil,  yet,  according  to  which,  on 
the  road,  an  agreement,  iramaeiioy  remains  open 
to  him ;  but  should  not  this  be  accomplished,  the 
mulct  assuredlj^  awaits  him,  which  if  he  does  not 
discharge,  he  continues  in  prison  until  its  liquida- 
tion. 

(b)  When  our  Lord  is  in  conversation  or  com- 
pany with  publicans,  the  Roman  system  of  fann- 
ing and  its  oppressions  are  every  where  displayed. 
When  he  drives  with  scourges  the  money-brokers 
fi:om  the  temple,  we  perceive  the  consequence  of 
the  Roman  dominion,  and  the  influence  of  foreign 
manners,  which  allowed  the  money-changers  to 
place  their  usurious  tables  by  the  statues  of  the 
gods,  even  in  the  most  holy  places.*  We  also 
observe,  in  the  conduct  of  our  Saviour  upon  the 
occasion  referred  to,  the  extent  of  the  Roman  to-  ! 
lemtion.  This  permitted  no  encroachments  in  the 
temples  and  religions  of  other  nations ;  and  there- 
fore a  private  Jew,  urmiolested,  maintained  the 
honour  of  his  temple,  from  which^  in  Rome,  no 
laws  could  have  screened  him. 

»»^-.— ■  iiiii        II        ■■  ■  " 

*  Horace,  Epift  lib.  L,  ep.  1. 
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(c)  The  parable  in  Matt,  xviii.  23,  represents  a 
king^  that  is,  a  tdrarch,  who,  as  far  as  himself  and 
his  own  affairs  were  concerned,  was  not  under  the 
fioman  law.    He  consequently  proceeds  according 
to  the  ancient  Jewish  law.    But  the  sequel,  which 
relates  to  a  common  man,  contains  an  appeal  to 
the  Roman  laws  against  the  cheroBtos^  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  debtor  who  does  not  pay  is 
called  Qpon  by  his  creditor,  who  instantly  arrests 
him,  and  detains  him  in  his  house  as  a  prisoner, 
as  one  delirered  up  to  his  will.     The  harshness  of 
this  Liw  was  indeed  mitigated  by  a  subsequent 
OBe;  yet  afterwards,  and  at  this  time,  it  had 
returned  to  its  former  severity,  as  it  here  appears 
io  the  parable. 

((/)  This  admixture  of  manners  and  constitu- 
tions forcibly  proceeded  through  numberless  cir- 
ciiinstances  of  life.     Take,  for  example,  the  circu- 
lation of  coin.     At  one  time  it  is  Greek  coin ;  at 
another,  Roman ;  at  another,  ancient  Jewish.    But 
how  carefully  was  even  this  managed,  according 
to  the  history  and  the  arrangement  of  things ! 
The  ancient  imposts,  which  were  introduced  hefbre 
the  Roman  dominion,  were  valued  according  to 
the  Greek  coinage :  e.  g.,  the  taxes  of  the  temple, 
the  dtdraehma^    Matt  xvii.  ^,  margin.     The 
offerings  were  paid  in  these,  Mark  xii.  42 ;  Luke 
xxi.  2.    A  payment  which,  proceeded  from  the 
temple  treasury  was  made  according  to  the  ancient 
national  payment,  by  weight.  Matt   xxvi.  15. 
Bat  in  conunon  business,  trade,  wages,  sale,  &c., 
the  auariui  and  denaritu^  and  Roman  coin  were 
inud.  Matt  x.  29 ;  Luke  xii.  6 ;  Matt  xx.  2 ; 
Mark  xiy.  5;    John  xii.  5,  ri.  7-      The  more 
modem  state  taxes  are  likewise  paid  in  the  coin 
of  the  nation,  which  exercises  at  the  time  the 
greatest  authority,  Matt  xxii.  19 ;  Mark  xii.  15 ; 
Luke  xx.  24. 

Writers  who,  in  each  little  circumstance,  which 
otherwise  would  pass  by  unnoticed,  so  accurately 
describe  the  period  of  time,  must  certainly  hare 
had  a  personal  knowledge  of  it 

(5)  The  epistolary  writings,  also,  have  internal 
narks,  or,  as  they  are  called,  the  impression  of  a 
particular  age,  as  well  with  respect  to  the  mate- 
lials  as  to  the  fbnn. 

(a)  As  £aur  as  relates  to  the  materials,  these 
writings  are  not  general  treatises,  without  a  country 
and  a  distinct  object ;  they  were  called  forth  by 
occasions  and  circumstances  compulsory  on  the 
^ters,  and  were  therefore  adapted  to  particular 
sitoadons  and  readers,  and  their  individual  neces- 
sities. Since  these  are  confirmed  in  other  docu-' 
ments;  since  the  picture  of  the  times  which  the 
authors  preserre  in  them,  as  they  write  these 
tnemotrB,  has  historical  truth ;  we  easily  perceive 
^  the  writers  did  not  labour  on  arbitrary  cir- 


cumstances, or  those  invented  by  themselves.  The 
more  circumstantial  this  picture  was,  and  the 
more  accurately  it  'was  present  to  their  mind,  so 
much  the  more  is  it  demonstrated  that  they  saw 
these  very  times. 

(5)  But  in  addition  to  this,  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  we  meet  with  a  considerable  number  of 
undesigned  data,  negligently  scattered  here  and 
there,  which  now  and  then  relate  to  the  persons, 
or  are  connected  with  other  incidents,  mentioned 
in  the  epistles,  or  promise  even  further  instruct 
tions  for  their  accidental  elucidation.  Where, 
then,  we  observe  such  an  historical  and  obvious 
directory  belonging  to  them,  and  cormect  these 
memoirs  with  them,  we  cannot  but  remark  be- 
tween them  a  harmony  which  is  particularly  re- 
quisite to  the  epistles,  which,  according  to  their 
own  pretensions,  claim  a  connexion  with  these 
events.* 

(c)  If  we  afterwards  pay  attention  to  the  local 
weaknesses,  imperfections,  and  errors  which  are 
censured  in  Paul's  epistles,  for  the  correction  of 
which  they  were  designed;  namely,  in  Crete, 
Corinth,  Ephesus ;  if  we  pay  attention  to  these, 
in  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors,  where  some 
such  traits  are  incidentally  reprobated;  we  may 
often  make  the  agreeable  discovery,  that  our 
epistles  have  accurately  treated  of  tlie  errors  of 
the  age,  or  the  local  imperfections  notic^  in  each 
epistle,  and  have  sometimes  delineated  them 
strongly  in  satire  and  seriousness. 

(flQ  The  system  of  morality,  too,  which  is  deve- 
loped in  the  writings  of  Paul,  Peter,  and  John,  is  . 
unique  in  its  character.  It  is  not  the  peculiar 
and  mechanical  virtue  of  the  Jews ;  it  is  iA>t  the 
virtue  of  the  Greeks ;  it  is  not  the  political  and 
warlike  virtue  of  the  Romans ;  not  the  Virtue  of 
the  porch  or  of  the  academy ;  not  even  a  sophis- 
ticated and  declamatory  wisdom  of  this  life.  It 
is  the  virtue  of  Jesus  Christ  as  he  had  proposed 
it  in  the  gospels.  No  person,  scarcely,  can  read 
the  morality  of  the  epistles,  without  concluding 
that  those  who  propounded  it  were,  as  they  have 
represented  themselves,  the  hearers  and  disdj^es 
of  Jesus. 

{e)  Upon  the  form  of  these  writings,  that  is, 
the  arrangement  and  mode  of  treating  things,  the 
method  of  adducing  proofii  to  support  assertions, 
and  the  style  and  diction,  many  and  interesting 
remarks  might  be  offered,  by  way  of  confinning 
the  argument,  l^ut  this  belongs  to  a  higher  branch 


V  TUa  aiiganiflat  has  beeo  feUoiloDsly  nwuiged  by  PiJe7«  in 
his  *'  Uons  PaotiDSB,  or  the  troth  of  the  Scripture  history  of 
St  Paul  evinced  by  a  comparison  of  his  Epistles  witfi  the  Acta 
of  tiie  Apostles."  We  may  even  invert  the  case,  aa  he  Ims 
stated  it  in  hia  title. 
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of  the  inquiry  than  that  to  which  our  readers  are 
supposed  to  have  attained,  and  it  must  therefore 
be  left  for  their  future  consideration. 

2.  From  what  has  been  said,  we  arriye  at  the 
conolnsion,  that  the  books  of  the  New  Testament 
were  written  in  the  age  to  which  they  refer,  and 
by  the  persons  whose  names  they  bear ;  that  is, 
that  they  are  genuine,  and  not  spurious  or  suppo-> 
mtitious  writings. 


SECTION  V. 

THE  AITTHSNTICrrY  OP  THE   BIBLICAL   BOOKS. 

We  hare  now  ascertained  two  things ;  the  first, 
that  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  were  written 
by  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  now  attributed ; 
the  second,  that  they  were  published  at  or  about 
the  times  to  which  they  are  now  referred.  These 
constitute  iheffenuinene$9  of  the  sacred  books,  which 
we  may  now,  therefore,  consider  to  hare  been  esta- 
blished. But  another,  and  an  equally  important, 
question  remains  for  determination ;  namely,  are 
these  books  atUheniic,  or  true  ?  Do  they  gire  a 
iaithful  delineation  of  the  history  and  chaiacter  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  of  that  religious  system  which  he 
promulgated  and  founded?  This  question,  it  will 
be  seen,  is  not  inyolred  in  the  one  we  have  hitherto 
been  considering ;  it  requires  a  separate  and  inde- 
pendent species  of  proof,  and  to  this  we  now  in- 
Tite  attention.  In  the  prosecution  of  such  an 
inquiry,  the  following  considerations  naturally 
present  themselres  to  the  mind : — 

I.  Is  it  possible  to  conceive  that  the  books  com- 
posing the  New  Testament  should  ever  have  been 
received  as  authentic,  by  any  number  of  persons, 
9i  any  period  of  time,  if  they  had  not  possessed 
all  the  necessary  evidences  and  proofs  of  their 
kaving  been  true  ? 

1.  It  is  necessary,  in  the  determination  of  this 
qneatiam  to  advert  to  the  character  of  those  trans- 
addons  which  form  the  subject  of  the  New  Testa- 
Bient  books ;  for  upon  this,  chiefly,  depends  the 
impossibility  of  their  imposition  on  the  world  as 
authentic  writings,  if  they  had  been  but  fabricated 
and  spurious  stories.  The  books  of  the  New  Tes- 
tuneBt,  then,  consist  of  three  distinct  classes.  The 
Jk^  dasB  conaista  of  narratives,  embracing  an  ac- 
ooiint  of  the  miraeulous  birth — ^the  public  recog- 
nilioB — ^the  active  ministry — ^the  violent  death — 
the  extraordinary  resurrection — ^the  subsequent 
tronsactions — and  the  ascension  to  heaven,  of  Jesus 
Christ ;  with  distinct  notices  of  the  calling  and 
commission  of  the  apostleft— their  conduct  during 
the  personal  ministry  of  Christ,  and  also  subse- 
quoit  to  his  departure  from  the  world-— «ad  their 


inde&tigable  and  successful  labours  in  planting 
Christian  churches,  and  furthering  the  designs  of 
the  gospel,  in  different  parts  of  Judea,  Syria,  Am 
Minor,  Greece,  and  Rome  ;  the  whole  being  inter- 
spersed with  relations  of  various  discourses  and 
miracles,  developing  the  nature  and  attesting  the 
divine  origin  of  that  religious  system  which  was 
thus  introduced  and  established  by  Jesus  Christ 
The  tecond  class  of  books  are  didactic  and  episto- 
lary, consisting  of  letters  which  were  addressed 
by  Paul,  Peter,  James/  and  John  (all  of  them 
apostles),  to  the   various   churches  which  were 
planted '  either  by  themselves  or   their  fellow- 
labourers,  and  to  certain  individuals  who  were 
personally  acquainted  with  the  writers,  and  were 
engaged  in  the  same  cause.     But  tlie  epistles  are 
not  exclusively  didactic  or  preceptive ;  they  con- 
tain a  laige  portion  of  historical  matter,  and,  in 
connexion  with  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  furnish 
a  succinct,  though  in  many  respects  a  particular 
and  detailed,  account  of  the  early  progress  of  the 
gospel,  and  of  the  first  Christian  communities. 
The  third  class  comprises  only  the  Book  of  fieve- 
lation,  wliich  is  of  a  mixed  chaiacter,  being  partly 
didactic  and  hortatory,  and  partly  historical  and 
prophetic.     It  comprises^  in  its  latter  character,  a 
history  of  the  Christian  church,  and  so  much  of 
the  world  as  is  inseparably  connected  with  it,  from 
the  time  of  Domitian,  at  the  close  <^  the  fiist 
century,  to  the  end  of  the  world.     Such  is,  briefly, 
the  chaiacter  of  the  New  Testament  vrritings^aDd 
the  subject  matter   which  they  contain.    They 
develope  the  origin,  progress,  and  final  establid- 
ment  of  that  system  of  religion  which  superseded 
the  Levitical  economy,  annihilated  the  idolatiy  of 
paganism,  and  triumphed  over  the  most  fierce  and 
cruel  persecutions. 

2.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  eveiy  part 
of  these  writings  represents  ^e  occurienoee  con- 
nected with  the  introduction  and  eatabliahment  of 
Christianity  to  have  been  of  a  decisively  mira- 
culous character.  The  Saviour's  conception — ^his 
public  designation  to  the  ministry — his  works  of 
charity  and  mercy — his  resurrection  from  the 
tomb — and  his  ascent  to  heaven,  were  all  events 
and  occurrences  of  an  unparalleled  character,  and 
placed  very  &r  beyond  the  reach  of  merely  human 
agency.  They  were,  in  fact,  what  ihej  purported 
to  be  (that  is,  if  they  really  took  place),  so  many 
demonstrations  of  the  divine  chaiacter  of  their 
subject  and  antho]^,  and,  as  a  necessaxy  con- 
sequence, of  that  system  of  religion  which  he 
fi>unded  in  the  worid. 

3w  Now,  it  has  been  aheady  shown,  thai  the 
books  containing  these  nanatives  and  epistles  were 
published  at  or  about  the  times  ia  which  the 
events  spoken  of  occmred^  and  alac^  in  the  saae 
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poit  of  the  wofld.      They  were  appealed  to  as 
genuine  and  authentic  documents,  in  common  hj 
all  parties — or&odox  and  heretical.  Christian  and 
pagan—so  early  as  the  second  century;  that  is, 
vithin  a  few  years  after  the  events  which  they 
narrate  transpired.     Several  of  them  were  ad- 
dressed to  the  reiy  persons  said  to  hare  witnessed 
the  miraculous  occurrences,  and  to  hare  listened 
to  the  diTine  discourses ;  who  are  also  appealed  to 
hr  the  truth  of  the  representations  put  forth, 
although  they  are  not  unfrequently  reproTcd  for 
their  want  of  consistency,  or  their  nonconformity 
to  die  requisitions  of  the  gospel ;  and  the  avowed 
object  of  the  whole  of  them  is  to  demonstrate  that 
the  principal  person  to  whom  they  refer,  and  whose 
religion  was  attested  hy  so  many  and  incontro- 
▼ertible  miradea,  was  the  Son  of  God,  and  the 
Savioor  of  all  who  heliere,  John  xx.  31. 

4.  Afiter  this  recapitulation  of  the  character  and 
design  of  the  New  Testament  writings,  brief  and 
imperfect  as  it  is,  it  may  be  safely  left  for  the 
reader  to  determine,  whetiier  their  reception  as 
genuine  and  authentic  books  can  be  rationally  ac- 
counted for  upon  the  supposition  that  they  were 
fotged  and  &lse.  The  events  which  they  narrate 
and  presuppoae  are  assumed,  upon  the  grounds 
{fferiously  stated,  to  hare  been  fresh  in  the  re- 
collection of  the  world,  and  to  hare  been  trans- 
acted so  publicly  that  none  could  have  been 
ignorant  of  their  occurrence.  Under  such  dr- 
cumstancea,  we  are  fiurly  entitled  to  say,  that  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament  could  never  have 
obtained  even  the  slightest  degree  of  attention. 
Their  falsehood  wo^ld  have  been  so  obvious,  and 
their  attempted  imposition  so  impudent,  that  they 
could  not  have  foiled  to  excite  the  contempt  and 
derision  of  every  person  under  whose  notice  they 
felL 

5.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  the  argument,  that 
these  books  should  have  been  published  so  near  to 
the  times  in  which  the  events  occurred ;  it  will  be 
equally  conclusive,  to  whatever  period  of  time  their 
publication  may  be  assigned.  Let  it  be  assumed, 
by  an  objector,  in  spite  of  the  evidence  adduced 
to  the  oontiBiy,  that  the  books  of  the  New  Testar 
aient  did  not  make  their  appearance  till  fiffy,  a 
hundred,  or  even  five  hundred  years  after  the 
occurrences  they  narrate  and  refer  to  are  stated  to 
hare  happened ;  the  difficulty  in  the  way  of  sup- 
posing them,  in  their  main  and  most  important 
particuktv  (those  upon  which  ail  the  rest  depend) 
to  be  untrue,  will  be  equally  great. 

6.  Let  us  put  a  case.  Suppose  that  a  book 
were  now,  for  tiie  first  time,  to  make  its  appearance, 
purporting  to  be  a  narrative  of  extraotdinaiy  events 
which  had  occurred  in  this  country  fifly,  a  hun- 
zted. Qt  even  five  hundred  years  since ;--— that  it  set 


forth,  among  other  remarkable  occuirences,  that  at 
the  period  referred  to  a  man  of  imusual  appear- 
ance and  of  singular  manners  presented  himself  to 
the  notice  of  the  public,  professing  to  be  invested 
with  the  prophetic  character,  and  commissioned  to 
prepare  the  world  for  another  divine  messenger, 
.more  eminent  than  himself,  whom  God  was  about 
to  send  forth  upon  some  special  mission ; — ^that  he 
required  all  who  were  willing  to  become  his  dis^ 
ciples,  not  only  to  repent  of  their  vicious  conduct 
and  henceforth  to  live  in  an  exemplary  manner^ 
but  also  to  be  publicly  initiated  into  their  new  pro- 
fession by  the  lite  of  baptism ; — ^that  not  only  a 
few  persons  complied  with  his  injunctions,  but 
that  such  multitudes  from  the  metropolis  and  its 
vicinity  submitted  to  his  ritual  ordinance,*  that  it 
might  be  said,  without  impropriety,  ''  all  London, 
Westminster,  and  Southwark  went  out  and  were 
baptized  of  him ;" — ^that  while  he  was  thus  ^n- 
ployed,  the  prophet  whom  he  had  announced  made 
his  appearance,  and,  afiter  having  been  publicly 
baptized,  was  proclaimed,,  by  an  audible  voice  firom 
heaven,  and  the  descent  upon  him  of  a  visible 
symbol  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  be  divinely  ap- 
pointed to  teach  the  will  of  God,  and  to  unfold 
the  nature  of  his  kingdom ; — ^that  he  now  entered 
upon  his  public  ministxy — ^taught  doctrines  the 
most  pure  and  beneficent,  and  of  the  first  import- 
ance to  mankind — laid  down  a  system  of  morals 
superior  to  any  that  the  world  had  before  seen, 
and,  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  divinity  of  his 
mission,  wrought  openly,  and  in  the  presence  of 
multitudes — even  of  those  who  were  bitterly  in- 
censed against  him — ^the  most  stupendous  miracles; 
such  as,  at  one  time  feeding  a  multitude  of  five 
thousand  persons  with  five  loaves  and  two  fishes, 
at  another  time  satisfying  the  hunger  of  more  than 
four  thousand  with  seven  loaves  and  a  few  small 

fishes ;  upon  several  occasions  raising  the  dead 

curing  the  lame— -unstopping  the  ears  of  the  de^ 
— loosing  the  tongues  of  the  dumb — opening  the 
eyes  of  the  blind— -cleanffing  lepers— casting  out 
devils — ^in  a  word,  healing  all  manner  of  the  mort 
inveterate  diseases,  with  a  word  or  a  touch;  and 
this  in  the  most  public  though  unostentations 
manner ; — ^that  the  efiect  of  his'  teaching  and 
miracles  was  to  convert  many  of  his  countrymen, 
among  all  ranks  of  society,  who,  in  their  turn,  and 
under  his  direction,  became  zealous  advocates  <^ 
his  system,  and  were  competent  witnesses  of  his 
actions  and  works ; — ^that  he  at  length  delivered 
himself  up  to  his  enemies,  was  condemned  as  an 
impostor,  and  publicly  putto  death ;'— that  when  he 
expired,  darkness  overspread  the  land  for  thaspac^ 
of  three  hours — ^the  rocks  rent — the  graves  opened 
—and  many  who  had  been  previously  buried  came 
forth  from  their  places  of  sepulture,  and  were 
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seen  alive  in  the  city ; — ihat  his  body,  after  hang- 
iag  for  some  hours  upon  the  cross,  was  taken 
down,  and  laid  in  a  new  sepulchre,  which  was 
carefully  sealed,  and  surrounded  by  a  guard  of 
soldieiB,  placed  there  by  the  persons  most  deter- 
minately  opposed  to  his  pretensions,  and  who,  in 
fact,  had  put  him  to  death; — that  on  the  third 
morning,  however,  he  left  the  sepulchre,  unknown 
to  the  guard,  rejoined  his  disciples,  associated  with 
them  £oT  the  space  of  forty  days,  and  then,  in 
their  presence,  ascended  into  heaven; — that  shortly 
aft«r  this  occurrence,  his  disciples,  who  were  as- 
sembled in  a  laige  room,  agreeably  to  his  instruc- 
tions, were  suddenly  endued  with  the  power  of 
speaking  various  languages  with  ease  and  fluency, 
to  the  great  astonishment  of  a  multitude  of  stran- 
geiB  who  listened  to  their  discourses ; — ^that  from 
this  time  their  characters  underwent  a  most  re- 
markable change,  their  timidity  and  fear  giving 
place  to  invincible  courage  and  fortitude ; — ^that 
they  boldly,  and  in  face  of  the  most  imminent 
danger,  proclaimed  the  extraordinaiy  occurrences 
of  their  master's  life,  and  laboured  indefatigably 
to  induce  their  countrymen  and  others,  who  had 
witnessed  his  actions  and  listened  to  his  discourses, 
to  receive  him  as  the  Messiah,  and  rely  upon  him 
as  the  Saviour ; — ^that  their  labours  were  so  suc- 
cessful that  in  one  day,  and  in  the  very  place 
where  their  divine  Master  had  frequently  taught 
and  wrought  miracles,  three  thousand  persons  were 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  their  testimony,  and  em- 
braced the  new  religion ;  and  that  within  the  space 
of  a  few  years  many  of  the  neighbouring  states 
became  proselytes  to  the  faith,  and  submitted  them- 
selves to  its  requirements; — ^and  that  these  men, 
after  having  undergone  the  most  fiery  trials,  and 
submitted  to  the  most  cruel  and  protracted  suffer- 
ings, yielded  themselves  up  to  violent  deaths,  to 
attest,  not — be  it  observed — the  sincerity  of  their 
cpmiam,  but  the  truth  of  their  statementi,  in  regard 
to  matters  of  /act. 

7>  Now,  we  ask,  if  a  work  containing  a  narra- 
tive so  unusual  and  so  extraordinary  as  this, 
stating  the  events  recorded  to  have  happened  in 
the  places  where  it  was  published  and  read,  and 
pointing  to  certain  existing  observances,*  as  hav- 
ing been  originally  prescribed  to  commemorate 
some  of  these  very  events,  while  the  whole  was  a 
gross  fabrication,  having  had  no  existence  but  in 
the  mind  of  its  author  or  authors,  can  it  be  con- 
ceived possible,  that  it  should,  by  any  device,  be 
imposed  upon  the  world,  and  obtain  the  credit  of 
an  authentic  history?'  Would  not  the  common 
sense  of  mankind  lead  them  to  argue,  that  if  the 


*  A«  the  religioQi  observance  of  the  firit  day  of  (he  week, 
and  the  ordmances  of  lAptisin  and  the  Lord*a  supper. 


narrative  vras  true,  the  events  recorded  mast  have 
been  notorious  before  the  appearance  of  this  work ; 
and  that,  although  the  lapse  of  several  hnndred 
years,  and  the  variation  to  which  traditionary  testi- 
mony is  liable,  might  induce  some  discrepancies 
between  the  written  document  and  the  floating  tra- 
dition, there  would  yet  be  a  sufficient  conformity  to 
yield  proof  of  their  identity  ?  There  is,  in  fact, 
no  conceivable  way  in  which  the  supposed  pro- 
duction could  obtain  credit  with  any  number  of 
persons,  as  an  authentic  record  of  flictB.  And 
this  was  our  postulatum.t 

8.  In  this  view,  of  the  case,  the  question  at 
issue  between  the  Christian  and  the  unbeUever 
is  brought  into  a  very  limited  compass.  The  But 
of  the  bare  existence  of  the  New  Testament 
books,  and  of  the  religious  system  which  thej 
develope,  is  obviously  certain  and  indisputable: 
the  sole  question,  therefore,  is,  how  these  books 
started  into  existence,  and  what  are  their  preten* 
sions  to  be  received  as  divine?  The  Christian 
assigns  to  them  an  origin,  not  ordy  perfectly  rea- 
sonable and  consistent  in  themselves,  but  which 
is  also  supported — as  we  have  already  seen,  and 
as  we  shall  presently  see  more  fully — ^by  the  con- 
current testimony  of  antiquity,  in  a  regular  and 
unbroken  series,  from  the  time  at  which  they 
were  introduced  down  to  the  present  day.  The 
unbeliever  rejects  these  evidences,  which  in  every 
other  case  are  held  to  be  sufficient  and  conclusive, 
and  calls  upon  us  to  assign  to  them  some  un- 
known and  inconceivable  origin,  which  cannot  be 
done  without  involving  a  monstrous  tissue  of 
absurdities,  and  unhinging  all  historical  evidence. 
Whose  conduct  is  the  more  reasonable,  or  worthy 
of  a  rational  creature  ?  Let  the  reader  determine 
for  himself.} 

II.  Is  it  possible  to  assign  to  the  vmiam  <^  the 
New  Testament  any  adequate  motive  for  their 
undertaking,  on  the  supposition  that  it  does  not 
contain  an  authentic  statement  of  facts  ? 

1.  It  may  be  conceived  that  this  inquiry  is  super- 
fluous, after  it  has  been  shown,  that  whatever  the 
motives  of  the  New  Testament  penmen  might 
have  been,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have 
procured  any  credit  for  their  vrritings  had  they 
not  been  supported  by  adequate  proofs  of  thdr 
authenticity.  And  so,  in  truth,  it  is,  except  in  as 
far  as  it  furnishes  an  additional  argument  for  de- 
monstrating the  uiueasonableness  and  irrationality 

f  For  the  authenticity  of  the  books  of  flie  New  Testemrat,  • 
ihach  stronger  case,  even  apon  this  ground,  migfai  be  made  oat, 
coald  we  enter  into  detail.  The  impossihility  of  their  ioigeT7» 
however,  has  been  sufficiently  shown,  thoQgh  the  uginncnt  it 
capable  of  confinnatioo  by  many  additional  consideFations. 

t  Upon  this  topic,  Fsber's  Difficnki^  of  lii6de]ify  may  be 
read  «ith  advantage. 
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of  iniideiity.  A  suggestion  or  two,  however,  is 
aU  tliat  can  be  here  sabmitted :  the  intelligent 
reader  will  find  it  worth  his  while  to  pursue  the 
isquiijinto  all  its  details. 

2.  There  are  but  two  conceivable  motives  that 
could  induce  the  vmtera  of  the  New  Testament— 
soppoong  them  to  have  been  impostors — to  make 
tbe  attempt  of  imposing  their  books  upon  the 
woild.  Esther  they  must  have  done  so  to  pro- 
mote their  personal  gain,  pecuniaiy  or  otherwise ; 
or  the  J  must  have  done  it  from  a  sincere  and  dis- 
bterested  desire  to  benefit  their  fellow-creatures. 
But  neither  of  these  suppositions  will  hold  good. 

3.  The  authois  of  tiie  New  Testament  could 
not  have  proposed  in  tiieir  undertaking  eitiier 
power,  pleasure,  or  any  other  species  of  gain; 
becsuse  thej  could  not  but  know  that  the  religion 
which  they  were  labouring  to  establish  was,  in  its 
veiy  principles,  equally  opposed  to  Judaism  and 
Fagaiusm,  and  must,  of  necessity,  bring  down 
upon  its  advocates  the  vengeance  of  these  two 
grot  dasses  of  society.    That  both  Christ  and 
his  apostles  were  fully  aware  of  the  consequences 
which  would  result  to  them  from  their  exertions 
snd  hbours,  is  evident  from  every  part  of  the 
writings  under  consideration  ;*  and  that  the  event 
answered  to  the  anticipation,  is  known  to  every 
reader  of  these  and  other  early  Christian  writings. 
Now,  is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  any  persons 
of  common  sense  would  voluntarily  have  engaged 
is  an  impostuie  from  which  they  could  not  hope 
to  derive  any  thing  but  the  most  dreadful  suffer- 
ings, and  eren  death  itself?    If  these  men  were 
mere  cheats,  they  were  such  without  any  motive 
or  advantage,  and  even  contrary  to  every  motive 
and  idea  of  advantage  by  which  men  are  usually 
influenced.     With  regard  to  pecuniary  gain,  or 
noncy-getting,  every  thing  ooncurs  to  show  that 
this  was  no  part  of  the  design  proposed  by  the 
persons  whose  conduct  we  are  referring  to.    They 
had  no  fixed  places  of  abode  themselves,  and  they 
never  intexfered  in  the  pecuniary  concerns  of  their 
converts,  except  so  far  as  to  induce  them  to  min- 
ister to  the  necessities  of  those  who  were  unable 
to  support  themselves.    For  some  short  time  they 
took  upon  themselves,  for  very  obvious  reasons, 
die  distribution  of  the  provision  thus  made  for  ike 
poor;  but  as  soon  as  it  became  any  thing  con- 
siderable, they  committed  it  to  other  hands,  and 
devoted  themselves  exdusively  to  their  apostolic 
and  ministerial  labours.t 

*  Sec  Matt.  xut.  9;  Mark  iv.  17;  z.  30;  Lake  zi.  49; 
xxi.  12— 16 ;  John  xv.  20 ;  zvL  4.  33 ;  Rom.  v.  3,4 ;  viii.  36, 
27;2Cor.  iv.  8,  9»  10,  14,  16,17;  2  Uew.  L  4,  5 ;  Heb. z. 
»~36 ;  1  Pet  It.  12-19 ;  James  v.  10,  11. 

t  Pairy  remaric,  that  the  most  iaapixng  opixiitimity  wbich 
occurred  to  the  apostlei,  ai  makin^^  a  gain  of  tibeir  converts,  was 


4.  They  could  not  have  engaged  in  the  impos- 
ture from  a  desire  to  benefit  their  fellow-creatures. 
This  must  presuppose  their  belief  at  least,  in  the 
doctrines  which  they  taught,  and  their  conviction 
that  they  were  adapted  to  promote  the  well*being 
and  happiness  of  men.  These,  however,  cannot 
be  separated  from  the  &cts  of  the  evangelical 
histories,  which  the  objection  assumes  to  be  felse  ; 
and  therefore  no  such  l>elief  or  conviction  could 
have  been  cherished  by  the  persons  in  question. 
But  to  this  must  be  added,  that  the  doctrines 
taught  by  these  persons  condemn,  most  unequivo*- 
cally,  the  conduct  which  they  are  supposed  to 
have  pursued,  and  denounce  it  under  the  penalty 
of  eternal  misery.  Are  we  to  suppose,  then,  that 
they  were  ardently  attached  to  a  religion  which 
forbids  every  kind  and  degree  of  fraud  and  false>» 
hood,  while  their  whole  lives  were  one  continued 
scene  of  peijury ;  and  that,  whilst  guilty  of  the 
basest  and  most  useless  knavery  themselvoS| 
they  were  taking  infinite  pains,  and  enduring  un^ 
exampled  suffering,  in  order  to  teach  mankind 
the  value  of  truth  and  honesty?  The  idea  is 
monstit>usly  absurd. 

III.  Is  diere  any  thing  contained  in  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament  which  is  contradicted  by 
other  and  independent  writers,  possessing  an  ac- 
tual knowledge  of  the  fiicts  and  circumstances 
narrated  in  them  ? 

1.  The  only  discrepancy  between  the  sacred  and 
profane  history,  of  which  we  have  any  recollec- 
tion, is  found  in  Luke  ii.  1,  2,  which  presents  a 
chronological  difficulty.  The  passage  is  as  fol- 
lows : — "  And  it  came  to  pass  in  those  days,  that 
there  went  out  a  decree  from  Cesar  Augustus, 
that  all  the  world  should  be  taxed.  (And  this 
taxing  was  first  made  when  Cyrenius  was  governor 
of  Syria.)" 

2.  As  to  the  extent  of  this  census.  It  being 
now  agreed,  on  all  hands,  that  the  Greek  words 
here  translated  ''all  the  world  *  are  to  be  taken  in 
a  restricted  sense,  it  is  unnecessary  to  notice  the 
tom-fooleries  of  which  some  sagacious  deistacai 
writers  have  been  guilty,  in  their  remarics  tipon 


by  the  coslody  and  management  of  the  pnblio  fimds,  when  some 
of  the  richer  members  of  (he  chorch,  intendmg  to  contribote 
their  fortmies  to  the  common  sopport  of  their  society,  sold  their 
poasessioos,  and  laid  down  (he  price  at  the  apostles'  feet.  Acts 
iv.  34—37.  Yet  so  insensible  or  undesirons  were  (bey  of  the 
advantage  which  that  confidence  afforded,  that  we  find  they 
very  soon  disposed  of  (he  trast,  by  patting  it  into  tbe  hands,  not 
of  nominees  of  (heir  own,  bat  of  stewards  ibrmally  ekcted,  for 
the  purpose,  by  tBb  society  at  large,  Acts  vi  1—6.  He  adds, 
that  this  excess  of  generosity,  which  cast  private  property  into 
the  public  slock,  was  solar  from  being  required  by  the  apostles, 
or  imposed  as  a  law  of  Christianity,  that  Peter  reminds  Ananias 
that  he  had  been  gailty,  in  bis  behaviour,  of  an  officious  and 
voluntary  prevarication.  Acts  v.  4. 
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the  phzase.  The  words  are  restricted,  by  common 
consent,  to  the  sense  in  which  thej  are  employed 
by  some  of  the  best  Greek  writers,  to  signify  the 
extent  of  the  Roman  dominions.  But  as  there  is 
no  general  census  mentioned  in  any  historian  as 
having  taken  place  at  this  time,  the  meaning  of 
0/XOV/6SV17  must  be  farther  restrained  to  the  land  of 
Judea.  This  signification  it  certainly  has  in  this 
same  evangelist,  chap.  xxi.  26 :  ^^  Men's  hearts 
failing  them  for  fear,  and  for  looking  after  those 
things  which  are  coming  on  the  earth,"  rsj 
o/xouybbsyjj,  thU  land.  The  whole  discourse  relates 
to  the  calamities  that  were  coming,  not  upon  the 
nhole  worldy  nor  the  mhoU  of  ike  Roman  empire^ 
but  on  the  land  of  Judea;  see  ver.  21 :  "Then  let 
them  that  are  in  Judea  flee  to  the  mountains." 
Out  of  Judea,  therefore,  there  would  be  safety ; 
and  only  those  who  ehrndd  he  with  childj  ot  gvoing 
Muck,  in  those  days,  are  considered  as  peculiarly 
unhappy,  because  they  could  not  flee  away  from 
that  land  on  which  the  scourge  was  to  fall :  for 
the  fwath,  or  punishment,  shall  be,  says  our  Lord, 
ON  THIS  VJEBY  PEOPLE,  namely,  the  Jews,  ver.  23. 
It  appears  that  Luke  used  this  word  in  conformity 
to  the  Septuagint,  who  have  applied  it  in  precisely 
the  same  way,  Isa.  xiii.  11;  xix.  26;  xxiv.  1. 
And  from  this  we  may  learn,  that  the  word 
oixou/isvTi  had  been  long  used  as  a  term  by  which 
the  land  of  Judea  was  commonly  expressed.  See 
Luke  iv.  25 ;  Josh.  ii.  3.  It  is  probable  that  the 
reason  why  this  enrolment,  or  census,  is  said  to 
have  been  throuffhaut  the  nhole  Jewish  nation^  was 
to  distinguish  it  from  that  partial  one  made  ton 
years  after,  mentioned  Acts  v.  37,  which  does  not 
appear  to  have  extended  beyond  the  estates  of 
Archelaus,  and  which  gave  birth  to  the  insurrec- 
tion excited  by  Judas  of  Galilee.* 

3.  As  to  the  act  itself  It  has  been  thought 
that  the  testimony  of  Josephus,  that  no  tax  or 
tribute  was  levied  froin  Judea  till  many  years 
after  this,  is  at  variance  with  the  evangelist  Such, 
however,  is  not  the  fact,  for  the  word  acroy^a^g tftfa/ 
properly  signifies  registering — taking  an  account 
of  the  population ;  probably  with  a  view  to  the 
levying  of  a  tax. 

4.  As  to  the  governorship  of  S}Tia.  It  is 
granted  on  all  hands  that  C3Tenius  was  not 
governor  of  Syria,  till  ten  or  twelve  years  after 
the  birth  of  our  Lord.  Tlie  question,  therefore, 
is,  how  is  the  Evangelist  to  be  reconciled  with  the 
historical  fact  ? 

(1)  Dr.  Hales  conceives  that  Cyrenius,  whom 
Tacitus  calls  "  an  active  soldier  and  a  rigid  com- 
missioner," and  who  was  therefore  well  qualified 
for  an  employment  so  odious  to  Herod  and  his 


•  See  Juscphus,  Autiq.  b.  xx.,  cb.  3. 


subjects  as  the  making  of  this  enrofanent  must 
have  been,  was  probably  sent  into  Syria  to  execute 
the  decree  of  Augustus  >vith  an  armed  force.    At 
this  junctujf;e,  however,  the  census  proceeded  no 
farther  than  the  first  act  of  the  enrolment  of  per- 
sons in  the  Roman  registers ;  Herod  having  suc- 
ceeded in  effecting  a  reconciliation  with  the  em- 
peror.    But  upon  the  deposal  and  banishment  of 
Archelaiis  it  was  carried  into  effect,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  which  Cyrenius  was  sent  again,  as  pre- 
sident of  Syria,  with  an  armed  force.     Now  it  is 
of  this  establishment  of  the  assessment  or  taxing, 
which  was  necessary   to  complete  the   Boman 
census,  that  Dr.  Hales  understands  the  evangehst 
to  speak  in  the  parenthetical  remark,  which  he 
renders  thus— ^^  The  taxing  itself  was  first  made 
while  Cyrenius  was  president  of  Syria ;"  and  he 
subjoins  some  cogent  reasons  in  justification  of 
its  correctness. 

(2)  Dr,  Lardner,  whose  solution  has  been 
adopted  by  many  subsequent  critics,  conceives 
that  Cyrenius,  having  been  employed  in  the  way 
Dr.  Hales  supposes,  during  tiie  presidency  of 
Quintilius  Varus,  or  Satuminus,  whichever  of 
them  was  then  president,  made  a  second  census 
when  he  himself  came  into  the  office  of  president, 
ten  or  twelve  years  afterwards.  Now  to  both 
these  acts  he  supposes  the  evangelist  to  allude, 
when  he  says,  ^^  This  was  the  first  assessment  of 
C}Tenius,  governor  of  Syria."  The  passage  thus 
translated  does  not  say  that  this  assessment  was 
made  rchen  Cyrenius  was  governor  of  Syria,  which 
would  not  have  been  true ;  but  that  this  was  the 
first  assessment  which  Cyrenius,  who  was  (that  is, 

afterwards)  governor  of  Syria,  made  ;  for  after  he 
became  governor  he  made  a  second. 

(3)  The  kte  editor  of  Calmet,  Mr.  Charies 
Taylor,  has  offered  a  new  conjecture,  which  Ava* 
suggested  to  him  by  the  inscription  on  a  medal  of 
Antioch  ;  namely,  1  that  Cyrenius  was  associated 
\rith  Satuminus  in  tlie  government  of  Syria.  The 
following  is  the  substance  of  his  observations  in 
support  of  this  opinion : — On  this  medal  appear 
the  letters  OTOAO,  which  are  presumed  to  be  the 
first  letters  of  OXOAO/mihou,  FolumniuSy  the  col- 
league of  Satuminus;  and  indeed  Josephus 
(Ant  lib.  xvi.,  cap.  9,  10),  speaking  of  thej»e 
persons,  styles  them  presidents  or  governors,  in 
the  plural ;  though  Satuminus  was  properiy  pre- 
sident, and  Yolumnius  prociurator,  that  is,  chief 
of  the  emperor  s  revenue,  in  this  province.  There 
are,  then,  two  things  extremely  remarkable  in  this 
medal :  First,  that  only  on  medals  of  Ajitioch  are 
any  names  inscribed  of  those  oonsular  Romans 
who  were  sent  by  the  early  emperors  to  govern 
the  province  of  Syria :  Secondly,  that  the  name 
of  VolumniuSj  {ui  inferior  officer,   should  appear 
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oD  the  same  coin  with  that  of  Satuniinus,  the 
principal  goTemor.     There  must  have  been  some 
reason  for  this;  and  ^is  is  conceiyed  to  be  the 
Mowing:— Antioch,  the  capital  of  Syria,  where, 
no  doob^  Satuminus   kept   his  court,  was   the 
metropoKs  of  a  verjr  extensive  province ;  but  was 
ill-sitoated  for  being  the  seat  of  government,  being 
my  far  north.     It  may  be  presumed,  too,  that 
Damnscns,  a  dty  of  no  slight  pretensions,  was 
sometimes  in  thk  province ;  and  thus  it  might  be 
proper,  that  although  one  was  the  primary  president, 
ret  that,  for  the  purposes  of  government,  there 
shoold  be  tno  presidents  of  Syria,  both  appointed 
by  the  emperor. ,  The  reader  perceives  that  we  sup- 
pose Satnminus  to  have  been  stationary  at  Antioch, 
while  his  associate  was  engaged  in  other  districts 
of  the  province,  as  circumstances  required;  and 
what  we  suppose  of  Yolumnius  we  also  suppose 
of  Cyrenios,  who  after  him  held  the  same  office. 
Nor  is  it  impossible  that  this  second  governor 
might  reside  at  some  other  city  in  the  province. 
Howerer  that  might  be,  we  have  instances  that 
the  pTOTince  of  Syria  could,  on  occasion,  spare 
one  of  its  rulers  for  a  time  to  an  adjacent  district, 
38  it  might  still  have  one  remoinii^ :  nevertheless, 
any  transaction  said  to  be  done  under  one  (he  who 
was  in  aetivity),  might  be  said,  not  improperly, 
to  be  done  under  the  other  also ;  especially  if  he 
were  the  superior  in  dignity,  although  he  staid  at 
home  at  the  seat  of  government     It  remains  now, 
that  we  examine  the  date  on  our  medal,  £  A,  35, 
which,  we  presume,  is  from  the  Julian  era  of 
Rome  705,  and  marks  the  year' 740  for  the  time 
when  the  coin  was  struck.     If  Herod  died  in  the 
jear  730,  or  751,  and  Quintilius  Varus  had  suc- 
ceeded Satuminus  only  about  a  year  at  that  time, 
then  Satuminus  must  have  held  this  station  eight 
or  nbe  years,  supposing  this  medal  to  have  been 
stmck  immediately  on  his  appointment  to  the 
?.'ovemment.     We  are,  however,  more  interested 
respecting  Yolumnius,  who  possibly  might  die,  or 
^oight  quit  his  appointment  in  or  before  the  year 
74(y  or  747,  and  be  succeeded  by  Cyrenius.     This 
nobleman  was  consul  of  Rome,  742;   was  sent 
^mnst  the  Homonadenses,  perhaps  about  745, 
iM-lng  then  either  the  ordinary  proconsul  of  Cilicia 
fhe  adjoining  province  to  Syria,  or  an  extra  officer 
in  that  province.     Having  terminated  this  com- 
mission, he  w^LS  appointed  to  Syria,  suppose  on  the 
•Wth  of  Yolumnius,  and  in  this  character  he 
^uprintended  the  execution  of  that  enrolment 
which  was  appointed  by  the  decree  of  Augustus 
Cctsar.*     Thus,  by  means  of  our  medal,  we  have 


*  This  statement  allows  for  the  opinion  of  thoae  who  think 
'*^^  Chri<;t  >%-as  bom  in  747,  and  (liat  Herod  died  about  the 
I'Asotfr,  750. 


vindicated  Josephus,  who  describes  Satuminus 
and  Yolumnius  as  governors  [j>lurar}  of  Syria; 
we  have  justified  both  St.  Luke  and  Tertullian, 
though  in  a  seeming  contradiction ;  one  affirming 
Cyrenius,  the  other  affirming  Satuminus,  to  have 
executed  the  enrolment;  and  we  have  justified 
the  words  of  the  evangelist,  which  may  be  thus 
understood :  ''This  enrolment  was  the  first  effiscted 
by  Cyrenius;  meaning,  while  he  was  the  first 
time  governor  of  Syria,  of  the  same  rank  as  Yo- 
Jumnius;  of  which  province  he  was  afterwards 
governor,  of  the  same  rank  as  Satuminus;  in 
which  capacity  he  enforced  another  enrolment, 
from  which  this  should  be  carefrdly  distinguished.*' 
Or,  "This  was  the  enrolment  of  Cyrenius,  he 
being  then  governor  of  Syria  associated  with 
Satuminus ;  and  should  be  distinguished  from 
that  made  hj  him  eleven  years  afterwards,  when 
he  was  the  chief,  the  precedential  governor  of  the 
same  province."  t 

(4)  That  these  solutions  of  the  difficulty  will 
be  perfectly  satis&ctory  to  every  reader,  would  be 
rather  too  much  to  affirm ;  but  to  every  candid 
inquirer  they  cannot  fiul  to  suggest  that  the  dis- 
crepancy may  result  from  the  paucity  or  imper- 
fection of  our  own  historical  knowledge.  And 
is  it  too  much  to  say  that  a  passage  of  this  kind 
^-occurring  in  a  work  which  is,  in  every  other 
respect,  not  only  perfectly  accordant  with  contem- 
porary history  in  its  direct  statements  and  more 
prominent  features,  but  which  also  exhibits  so 
many  incidental  and  undesigned  coincidences  in 
the  most  minute  and  trifling  matters — should  not 
be  too  closely  pressed,  or  too  harshly  interpreted ; 
much  less  should  it  be  thought  to  make  against 
its  general  accuracy.  Let  it  receive  the  same 
treatment  in  this  respect,  as  if  it  were  found  in 
the  pages  of  Xenophon,  or  of  Livy. 

IV.  Do  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  con- 
tain any  thing  incredible  in  itself,  or  contradictory 
to  the  nature  of  things  ? 

1.  This  question  may  be  safely  answered  in  the 
negative.  The  entire  history  of  the  introduction 
of  Christianity  into  the  world  is  miraculous,  but 
it  is  not  absurd;  the  extraordinary  works  per- 
fomed  by  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles  were  above 
the  laws  of  nature,  and  beyond  human  agency ; 
but  there  was  nothing  in  them  repugnant  to  the 
nature  of  things,  or  to  the  power  and  moral  ex- 
cellence of  the  Supreme  Being. 

2.  That  there  are  any  miracles  recorded  in  the 
New  Testament,  which  are  in  themselves  absiud 
or  contradictory  to  the  moral  excellence  which 
belongs  tb  God,  few,  if  any,  persons  will  have 


f  Colmet'8    DictioDary,   art.    "  Antioch,"  vol.    i.,  Jijih 
edition. 
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the  arrogance  to  maintain.  But  it  is  said,  they 
are  incredible  or  improbable ;  and  thus  the  yeiy 
acts  that  were  intended  to  ratify  the  pretensions 
put  forth  by  their  authors,  are  taken  as  a  ground 
of  objection  to  their  claims.  The  argument  of 
Mr.  Hume,  to  which  all  subsequent  objectors  have 
betaken  themselves,  is  well  known.  Personal  ex- 
perience he  maintains  to  be  our  only  guide  with 
reference  to  matters  of  fact ;  "  and  since  miracles 
are  contrary  to  what  we  constantly  observe  in 
nature,  and  indeed  to  its  laws,  no  testimony  can 
be  sufficient  to  warrant  our  believing  them  to  be 
true  or  credible,  even  in  the  lowest  degree."  It  is 
evidently  impossible,  here,  to  enter  into  a  full  exa- 
mination of  this  fanciful  hypothesis.  It  has  been 
ably  exposed  by  Professor  Campbell,  and  some 
other  writers,  to  whose  works  the  reader  is  referred. 
A  remark  or  two,  however,  may  be  ofiered. 

(1)  It  is  not  true  that  personal  experience  is 
our  only  guide  or  authority  for  believing  matters 
of  fact  The  merest  clown  or  peasant  derives 
incompazably  more  knowledge  from  testimony, 
and  the  communicated  experience  of  others,  than, 
in  the  longest  life,  he  could  have  amassed  out 
of  the  treasure  of  his  own  memory.  If  that, 
therefore,  must  be  the  rule^  the  only  rule,  by 
which  every  testimony  is  ultimately  to  be  judged, 
our  belief  in  matters  of  fact  must  have  very 
narrow  bounds.  No  testimony,  it  is  said,  ought  to 
have  any  weight  with  us,  that  does  not  relate  to  an 
event,  similar,  at  least,  to  some  one  observation 

.  which  we  ourselves  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
making.  For  instance,  that  there  exist  such  people 
as  negroes,  could  not,  on  this  hypothesis,  be  rendered 
credible  to  a  person  who  had  never  seen  a  negro, 
not  even  by  the  most  numerous  and  the  most  un- 
exceptionable attestations.  The  absurdities  that 
would  flow  from  the  adoption  of  such  a  principle 
must  be  immediately  obvious. 

(2)  To  object  to  the  credibility  of  miracles, 
on  the  ground  that  they  are  contraiy  to  the  laws 
of  nature,  discovers  a  mistaken  notion  of  those 
laws.  Nature  has  not  imposed  these  laws  upon 
itself;  they  have  been  imposed  upon  it  by  its 
divine  Autiior.  But  it  is  dangerous  to  employ 
metaphorical  language  in  philosophical  or  metar- 
physical  disquisition;  and  had  it  been  avoided 
by  those  who  have  urged  the  objection,  its  un- 
reasonableness might  have  stood  naked  before 
them.  The  -lows  of  ftature  are  nothing  more 
than  a  certain  course  of  events  which  the  Creator 
has  determined  that  matter  shall  exhibit;  in 
other  words,  they  are  the  will  and  pleasure  of 
God,  acting  continually  upon  matter,  according 
to  certain  rules  of  uniformity,  still  bearing  a 
relation  to  contingencies.  This  being  the  case, 
it  is  as  easy,  as  Dr.  Gregory  remarks,  for  the 


Supreme  Being  to  alter  what  men  think  the  course 
of  nature,  as  to  preserve   it.      "Those  effects 
which  are  produced  in  the  world  regularly  and 
indesinendy,  and  which  are  usually  termed  the 
works  of  nature,  prove  the  constant  providence 
of  the  Deity;  those,   on   the  contraiy,  which, 
upon  any  extraordinary  occasion,  are  produced  in 
such  a  manner  as  it  is  manifest  could  not  haTe 
been  either  by  human  power,  or  by  what  is  called 
chance,  prove  undeniably  the  immediate  interpo- 
sition of  the  Deity  on  that  special  occasion.    God, 
it  must  be  recollected,  is  the  governor  of  the 
moral  as  well  as  of  the  phynoal  worid ;  and  nnce 
the  moral  well-being  of  the  universe  is  of  more 
consequence  than  its  physical  order  and  regularity, 
it  follows,  obviously,  that  the  laws  confbmiably 
with  which  the  material  world  seems  generally 
to  be  regulated,  are  subservient,  and  may  occa- 
sionally yield,  to  tiie  laws  by  which  the  moral 
world  is  governed.     Although,  therefore,  a  mi- 
racle is  contrary  to  the  unud  wwru  of  naturo— 
and  would,  indeed,  lose  its  beneficial  effort  if  it 
were  not  so — it  cannot  thence  be  inferred  that 
it  is  ^  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature,'  allow- 
ing the  term  to  include  a  regazd  to  moral  ten- 
dencies.   The  laws  by  which  a  wise  and  holy 
Grod  governs    the  world    cannot,  unless  he  is 
pleased  to  reveal  them,  be  leaxnt  in  any  otha 
way  than  from  testimony ;  since,  on  this  suppo- 
sition, nothing  but  testimony  can  bring  us  ac- 
quainted with  the  whole  series  of  his  dispen- 
sations, and  this  kind  of  knowledge  is  absolutely 
necessary  previously  to   our  correctly  enfbrciiig 
those  laws.     Testimony,  therefore,  must  be  ad- 
mitted as  constituting  the  principal    means  of 
discovering  the  real  laws  by  which  the  universe 
has  been  regulated.    That  testimony  aasures  us 
that  the  appamni  course  of  nature  has  often  been 
interrupted  to  produce  important  moral  efiects; 
and  we  must  not  at  random  disr^iaid  suck  testi- 
mony, .because,  in  estimating  its  credibility,  we 
ought  to  look  almost  infinitely  more  at  the  moral 
than  at  the  physical  circumstances  connected  with 
any  particular  event."  * 

y.  Do  the  writings  composing  llie  New  TWtar 
ment  exhibit  any  internal  evidences  of  the 
fideli^  of  their  authors,  and  of  the  truth  of 
those  facts  and  circumstances  which  they  nar* 
rate? 

1.  The  books  of  the  New  Testament  do  exhibit 
various  and  powerful  evidences  of  the  fidelity  tX. 
their  respective  authors ;  internal  masks  of  sin* 
cerity  and  truth  that  are  not  to  be  found,  and 
could  not  possibly  exist,  in  any  fbiged  writings. 
A  few  i>articulars  may  be  noticed. 

■  .^  ■  II  1  I  I  m ^^^.^— - -  "" 

*  Letters  on  (he  Evidences,  toI.  i.j  p.  177. 
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2.  Their  style  and  manner  exhibit  the  most 
otmnncing  evidences  of  iruth  and  sincerity.     We 
are  aware  ^t  this  argument  would  be  of  no 
lalae  if  it  applied  to  merely  didactic  or  doctrinal 
writiogs.    The  utmost  that  would  be  proyable 
^m  the  stjle  of  an  author,  in  such  a  case,  would 
be  his  own  belief  in  the  doctrines  he  propounded, 
and  his  conviction  of  their  beneficial  purpose  or 
tfndencj.     But  when,  in  a  nairative  of  fodz^ 
which  purport  to  have  fidlen  under  the  personal 
notice  of  the  writer,  and  therefore  to  be  within 
his  individual  knowledge — ^facts  of  such  a  nature 
that  he  could  not  possibly  be  deceived  as  to  their 
existeiioe  or  non-existence — ^when  we  find  a  nar- 
ndve  of  such  facts  characterized  by  evident  marks 
of  simplicitj  and  candour,  it  affords  a  very  strong 
presamption  of  its  fidelity  and  truth.     Now  such 
is  the  case  in  the  historical  books  of  the  New 
Totament     There    is  nothing   like   design   or 
artifice  apparent  in  any  part  of  them.    The  style 
isicmoved  at  the  utmost  conceivable  distance  from 
high  colouring    or    exaggeration.      The  writers 
nanate  the  most  extraordinary  events  and  circum- 
stances with  the  most    artless    simplicity,  and 
without  the  slightest  apparent  inclination  to  give 
them  undue  prominence  or  artificial  importance. 
There  are  no  harangues,  no  apologies,  no  enco- 
onons;  every  fact,  whether  honourable  or  dis- 
creditable to  themselves,  is  left  to  speak  for  itself; 
and  'the  reader  is  left  to  form  his  own  conclusion. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  epistolary  vmtings^ 
Thej  exhibit  proofs,  not  only  of  the  most  deyout 
and  generous  disposition  on  the  part  of  their 
anthon — a  thing  totally  iiveconcileable  with  the 
notion  of  fraud — ^but  also  of  the  utmost  confidence 
la  the  simplicity  of  truth,  and  the  most  scrupulous 
adherence  to  calm  and  dispassionate  statement 
-^ftcting  no  **  excellency  of  speech,"  they  deter- 
nuned  to  know  only  Jesus  Christ  the  crucified ; 
and,  notwithstanding    that   their  themes  would 
We  supplied  them  with  an  abundant  variety  of 
^  most  pathetic  declamation,  they  preferred  a 
pUn  statement  of  &cts,  and  an  appeal  to  the 
iwofs  of  their  reracity  and  authority ;  thus  "com- 
inoHiing  themselves  to  eveiy  man's  conscience  in 
the  sight  of  God.- 

3.  The  particulari^  with  which  the  writers 
of  the  New  Testament  have  noted  minute  cir- 
<^nnstances  of  time,  person,  place,  &a,  affords 
*  very  strong  evidence  of  the  truth  of  their 
*ntingB.  No  forged  or  fidse  accounts  of  things 
thus  superabound  with  peculiarities,  and  no  forger 
^  refator  of-  frdsehoods  would  give  so  great  a 
^^Bi&ber  of  particulars,  since  this  woul4  J>ut  into 
his  reader's  hands  so  many  criteria  by  which  to 
detect  him ;  nor,  in  ^t,  eovld  he  produce  such  a 
ounute  detail   of  circumstances.      It  is  easy  to 


conceive  how  fiuthful  records,  kept  from  time  to 
time  by  persons  concerned  in  the  transactions, 
should  contain  such  a  minute  account  of  things; 
but  it  would  be  a  work  of  the  highest  invention, 
and  the  greatest  stretch  of  genius,  to  raise  from 
nothing  such  numberless  particulars  as  axe  almost 
every  where  to  be  met  with  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  particulars,  the  falsehood  of  which  would 
most  assuredly  have  been  detected  by  the  persons 
most  interested,  if  they  had  been  foiged  or  &lse. 
These  accounts,  it  has  been  already  shown,  were 
published  among  the  people  who  are  said  to  have 
witnessed  the  events  related  by  the  historians, 
and  who  could,  vrith  the  greatest  ease,  have  ex- 
posed the  fraud  or  &lsehood,  if  there  had  been 
any,  in  the  details  of  such  transactions.  But  they 
did  not  attempt  to  question  either  the  reality  of 
the  fiicts,  or  the  fidelity  of  the  narratives ;  and 
their  acquiescence  in  them,  as  well  as  their  obe- 
dience to  the  injunctions  contained  in  these  books, 
are  conclusive  evidence  in  favour  of  their  authen- 
ticity. 

4.  Another  and  a  yery  cogent  argument  for 
the  authenticity  of  thp  New  Testament,  arises 
out  of  the  harmony  which  'subsists  among  the 
sacred  writers  on  the  various  subjects  of  which 
they  treat.  Should  a  number  of  contemporaries 
of  the  same  oountiy,  education,  habits,  profession, 
natural  disposition,  and  rank  in  life,  concur  in 
writing  a  book  on  religious  subjects,  as  large  as 
the  Bible,  each  furnishing  his  proportion,  without 
any  comparing  of  notes,  the  attentive  reader  of 
it  would  be  able  to  discover — ^would  not  fail  to 
discover — some  diversity  of  opinion  among  them. 
But  the  penmen  of  the  Scriptures  were  not  upon 
an  equality  in  these  respects;  and  if  we  take 
into  account  the  whole  of  the  sacred  vnitings, 
they  were  separated  from  each  other  by  an  in- 
terval of  many  hundred  years.  Some  of  them 
were  princes  and  priests;  others,  shepherds 
and  fishermen :  their  natural  abilities,  education, 
habits,  and  employments  were  exceedingly  dis- 
similar. They  wrote  laws,  history,  prophecy, 
odes,  devotional  exercises,  proverbs,  doctrines, 
parables,  and  controversy ;  and  each  one  had  his 
distinct  department:  yet  they  all  exactiy  coin- 
cide in  their  statements  of  facts,  and  in  the  exhi- 
bition which  they  give  us  of  the  perfections, 
works,  truths,  and  vrill  of  God ;  of  the  nature, 
situation,  and  obligations  of  man ;  of  sin  and 
salvation ;  of  this  world  and  the  next.  Apparent 
inconsistencies  will,  indeed,  perplex  the  super- 
ficial reader ;  but  they  will  disappear  upon  a  more 
accurate  investigation.  The  vniters  have  related 
the  same  facts  with  different  circumstances ;  and 
they  have  given  instpictions  suited  to  the  persona 
whom  they  severally  addressed,  without  systema- 
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tically  showing  the  hannony  of  them  with  other 
parts  of  diyine  truth.  But  this  can  afford  no 
ground  of  objection  to  their  fidelity :  quite  the 
reverse.  They  wrote  not  by  concert,  nor  did  they 
bestow  any  pains  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  in- 
consistency ;  yet  the  exact  coincidence  which  is 
perceived  among  them  by  the  diligent  student,  is 
most  astonishing,  and  cannot  be  accounted  for  on 
any  rational  principles,  without  admitting  that  they 
wrote  under  the  invariable  dictates  of  truth,  and, 
in  many  respects,  as  "  they  were  moved  by  the 
Holy  Spirit"  ♦ 

5.  But  to  advert  more  particularly  to  the  New 
Testament.  No  person  can  attentively  peruse  the 
four  gospels  without  perceiving  that  they  were 
designed  by  their  respective  authors  to  promote 
some  particular  purpose,  suggested  by  the  cha- 
racter or  circumstances  of  the  people  to  whom 
they  were  more  immediately  addressed;  which 
purpose  was  somewhat  diverse  or  differentt  Still, 
however,  the  most  perfect  agreement  will  be  found 
to  subsist  among  the  whole,  except  in  a  very  few 
minute  particulars,  which  is  quite  consistent  with 
their  general  truth  and  accuracy. 

6.  But  between  the  epistles  of  Paul  and  his 
history  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  there  exist 
many  notes  of  unden^^nsd  coincidence  or  corre- 
spondency ;  while  the  simple  perusal  of  the  writ- 
ings is  sufficient  to  prove  that  neither  the  histoty 
"was  taken  from  the  letters,  nor  the  letters  from 
the  history.  And  the  undeeignedneee  of  the  agree- 
ments (which  undesignedness  is  gathered  from 
their  latency,  their  minuteness,  their  obliquity, 
and  the  suitableness  of  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  consist  to  the  places  in  which  those  circum- 
stances occur,  and  the  circuitous  references  by 
which  they  are  traced  out)  demonstrates  that  they 
]iave  not  been  produced  by  meditation,  or  by  any 
fraudulent  contrivance.  But  coincidences  from 
which  these  causes  are  excluded,  and  which  are 
too  close  and  numerous  to  be  accounted  for  by 
accidental  occurrences  or  fiction,  must  necessarily 
have  truth  for  their  foundation. 

^^  This  axgument  appeared  to  the  mind  of 
Paley  to  be  of  so  much  value  (especially  for  its 
assuming  nothing  beyond  the  bare  existence  of 
the  books)  that  he  has  pursued  it  through  the 
ihirteen  epistles  of  Paul,  in  his  able  and  original 
work  entitled  "Hor»  Paulinae,"  which  should*  be 
read  with  close  attention  by  every  person  who 
desires  to  see  the  authenticity  of  this  important 
section  of  the  Scriptures  completely  demonstrated. 


See  Scott's  &aays,  Essay  T.,  $  2. 
f  Tlie  reader  who  desires  to  enter  ioto  this  subject  may  find 
it  ably  discussed  and  illustrated  in  Townsoo's  Discourses  on  the 
Gospels. 


The  argtmient  depending  upon  a  laige  iaduction 
of  particulars,  renders  it  impossible  to  give  such 
an  abstract  of  it  as  shall  convey  an  adequate  idea 
of  its  force  and  conclusiveness ;  but  the  foQowing 
summary  of  the  authors  recapitulation  and  con- 
clusion will  not  be  without  its  use. 

"  When  we  take  into  our  hands  the  letters  [of 
Paul],  which  the  consent  and  sufirage  of  antiquity 
have  thus  tnmsmitted  to  us,  the  first  thing  that 
strikes  our  attention  is  the  air  of  reality  and 
business,  as  well  as  of  seriousness  and  conviction, 
which  pervades  the  whole.     Let  the  sceptic  read 
them.     If  he  be  not  sensible  of  these  qualities, 
the  argument  can  have  no  weight  with  him.    If 
he  be — ^if  he  perceive  in  almost  every  page  the 
language  of  a  mind  actuated  by  real  occasions, 
and  operating  upon  real  circumstances,  I  would 
wish  it  to  be  observed  that  the  proof  which  arises 
from  this  perception  is  not  to  be  deemed  occult  or 
imaginary,  because  it  is  incapable  of  being  drawn 
out  in  words,  or  of  being  conveyed  to  the  appre- 
hension of  the  reader  in  any  other  way,  than  by 
sending  him  to  the  books  themselves."     Ailcr 
having  shown  that  the  genuineness  and  originality 
of  the  epistles,  ascertained  by  the  series  of  in- 
ductions which  had  been  instituted,  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  was  such  a  person  as  Paul ; 
that  he  went  about  preaching   the   religion  of 
which  Jesus  Cluist  was  the  founder ;  and  that  the 
letters  which  we  now  read  were  actually  written 
^r  him  on  the  subject,  and  in  the  course  of  that 
ministry;  Dr.  Paley  proceeds  to  remark,  that^— 
beside  the  proof  they  afford  of  the  general  reality 
of  Paulas  history,  of  the  knowledge  which  the 
author  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  had  obtained 
of  that  history,  and  the  consequent  probability 
that  he  was  what  he  professes  himself  to  have 
been,  a  companion  of  the  apostles — ^they  meet 
specifically  some  of  the  principal  objections  upon 
which  the  adversaries  of  Christianity  have  thought 
proper  to  rely.    In  particular  they  show,  (1)  That 
Christianity  had  fixed  and  established  itself  before 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  that  confusion 
which  attended  and  inmiediately  preceded  it,  and 
by   which  inquiry  was   rendered    impracticable. 

(2)  That  the  episUes  themselves  could  not  have 
been  compiled  from  reports  and  stories  current  at 
the  time ;  for  a  man  could  not  write  the  histoiy  of 
his  own  life  from  reports ;  nor,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  could  he  be  led  by  reports  to  refer  to  pas- 
sages and  transactions  in  which  he  states  himself 
to  have  been  immediately  present  and  active. 

(3)  That  the  converts  to  Christianity  were  not 
composed  of  a  barbarous,  mean,  or  ignorant  set  of 
men :  to  such  persons  the  epistles  would  hare 
been  altogether  unintelligible*  (4)  These  writings 
also  prove  the  truth  of  the  Christian  history  gene* 
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rail  J ;  and  particularly  the  existence  and  labours 

cf  the  other  apostles,  and  the  existence  of  yarious 

Christian  cfauiches  in  different  countries,  especially 

of  a  oonsideTable  one  at  Jerusalem,  i??here  Chris^ 

tianity  was  published  by  those  who  had  attended 

the  miraculous  ministry  of  its  founder.    (5)  They 

also  furnish  evidence,  of  the  best  description,  of 

the  soondness  and  sobriety  of  St  Paul's  judgment 

His  caution  and  discrimination  are  everywhere 

apparent;  and  his  morality  is  throughout  calm, 

pure,  and  rational.     (6)  They  are  decisive,  too, 

as  to  the  sufferings  of  the  author,  the  distressed 

state  of  the  Christian  church,  and  the  dangers 

which  attended  the  preaching  of  the  gospel.     (7) 

Equally  important  are  the  evidences  which  they 

fiuiiish  of  the  miraculous  powers  with  which  the 

apostle  was  invested,  and  also  of  his  publicly 

exerting  them  upon  numerous  occasions.* 

8.  Now  let  the  circumstances  which  have  been 
thus  briefly  enumerated — and  they  might  be  aug- 
inented  at  least  ten-fold — ^be  thrown  together,  and 
their  combined  f(»rce  and  value  be  fairly  and  dis- 
passionately estimated,  and  we  have  no  fear  <^ 
ioeoiring  a  chazge  of  rash  assertion  or  offensive 
dogmatism,  in  saying  that  no  man  can  reflise  his 
assent  to  Uie  truth  of  the  New  Testament,  on  tke 
nere  ground  of  ite  onm  etidenees^  without  being 
dziyen  to  the  reception  of  difficulties  infinitely 
iDore  numerous  and  weighty  than  are  to  be  found 
in  any  port  of  the  Christian  history. 

TL  Do  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  re- 
ceire  any  confirmation  from  external  and  inde- 
pendent sources  of  information  ? 

1.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  narrative  com* 
prised  in  the  New  Testament  accords  in  several 
and  important  particulars  with  general  history. 
^ot  only  is  its  historical  complexion  exactly  that 
of  the  times  to  which  it  belongs ;  it  also  receives 
direct  and  ample  confirmation  from  such  writings 
of  that  period  as  have  come  down  to  us.  Lardner, 
and  after  him  Paley,  have  shown  the  numerous 
agreements  between  the  histories  of  Josephus  and 
the  Scripture  narratives^  not  only  in  articles  of 
public  history,  but  sometimes  in  minute,  recondite, 
and  very  peculiar  circumstances,  in  which,  of  all 
others,  a  finger  is  most  likely  to  have  been  found 
tripping;  but  we  are  precluded,  by  our  narrow 
9ace,  fipom  prosecuting  this  interesting  in<|uiry, 
^d  must  refer  the  reader  for  the  pxK>&  to  the 
Works  of  these  able  and  inde&tigable  writers. 
From  the  details  which  they  have  furnished,  it 
^  be  Ibund  that  the  main  facts  of  the  gospel 
oazrative,  and  of  the  early  history  of  the  church, 
tt  it  b  zebozded  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and 


*  Hone  PlariiuK,  chap.  xvi. 


in  the  epistles  of  Paul,  are  corroborated  by  the  tes- 
timony of  Jewish  and  pagan  writers,  who  lived  so 
near  to  the  times  that  it  was  impossible  for  them 
to  have  been  deceived.  Josephus,  a  contemporary 
writer,  speaks  imequivocally  of  the  person  and 
extraordinary  works  of  Christ,  of  the  success  of 
his  labours,  and^  of  the  sufferings  of  some  of  his 
disciples ;  and  Pliny  (A.  D.  107),  Tacitus  (A.  D. 
110),  Suetonius  (A.  D.  116),  Gelsus  (same  cen- 
tury). Porphyry  (A.  D.  cir.  250),  Julian  (cir. 
A.  D.  350),  and  several  other  early  pagan  vrriters, 
either  distinctly  speak  of  the  life  and  death  of 
Christ,  and  of  the  origin  and  manners  of  his  dis- 
ciples ;  or,  by  the  references  which  they  make  to 
the  sacred  books,  they  admit  them  to  have  been 
genuine  and  authentic  documents. 

2.  It  is  deserving  of  notice,  that  the  three  last- 
mentioned  writers  wrote  expressly  against  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  although  they  did  not  venture  to  say 
or  insinuate  any  thing  against  the  &cts  of  the  Scrip- 
ture history.  Now,  if  the  truth  of  those  facts  had 
been  in  the  least  degree  questionable,  can  there 
be  a  doubt  that  these  its  enemies  would  have 
assailed  them  with  the  same  zeal  and  virulence 
which  they  directed  against  the  religion  vrith 
which  these  hcts  were  identified?  This  would 
have  been  so  obvious  and  short  a  method  of  pro- 
ceeding, in  the  prosecution  of  their  object,  that 
they  could  not  fsal  to  have  resorted  to  it ;  and  the 
omission,  therefi)re,  vrarrants  the  inference,  that 
the  facts  which  attest  the  Christian  system  were 
admitted  to  be  placed  beyond  cavil  or  dispute. 

SECTION  VI. 

THE  INTEGRITY  OF  THE  BIBLICAL  TEXT. 

1.  It  is  almost  imnecessary,  after  what  has  been 
said  in  discussing  the  subject  of  various  readings 
in  the  first  part  of  this  work,  and  of  the  genuine- 
ness and  authenticity  of  the  several  books  of 
Scripture  in  the  present  chapter,  to  enlarge  upon 
a  question  pertaining  to  the  integrity  or  uncor- 
rupted  preservation  of  the  text ;  but  a  few  addi- 
tional remarks  may  seem  to  be  called  for. 

2.  That  the  books  composing  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  are  not  only  genuine  and  authentic, 
but  have  been  preserved  firee  from  material  acci- 
dental errors  or  ^vilfiil  alterations  since  they  left 
the  hands  of  their  respective  authors,  we  have 
the  most  conclusive  evidence  that  the  nature  of 
the  case  admits.  Of  the  Old  Testament,  the 
original  MSS.  were  long  preserved  by  the  Hebrews 
who  were  most  sedulous,  and  almost  superstitious, 
in  their  efforts  to  preserve  them  in  all  their  original 
integrity.  They  repeatedly  transcribed  them, 
comparing  the  transcripts  most  carefully  vrith  the 
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originals,  and  even  numbering  the  words  and 
letteis.*  That  the  Jews  neither  mutilated'  nor 
corrupted  their  sacred  books,  is  erident  from  the 
silence  of  the  prophets,  as  well  as  of  Christ. and 
his  apostles,  who,  though  the j  bring  manj  heavy 
charges  against  them,  never  once  accuse  them  of 
this  sin;  as  also  from  the  agreement,  in  every 
essential  point,  of  all  the  Tendons  and  MSS. 
(amounting  to  upwards  of  1,100)  now  extant.f 
In  fact,  the  constant  reading  of  the  sacred  books 
(which  constituted  at  once  the  rule  of  faith  and 
the  code  of  national  law),  in  public  and  private ; 
the  mmierous  copies  of  the  original,  as  well  as  of 
the  Septuagint  Version,  which  was  widely  spread 
over  the  world ;  the  various  sects  and  parties  into 
which  the  Jews  were  divided  after  their  canon  of 
Scripture  was  dosed,  as  well  as  their  dispersion 
into  every  part  of  the  globe,  concurred  to  render 
any  attempt  at  &brication  improbable  and  impos- 
sible before  the  time  of  our  Saviour;  and  afler 
that  period,  the  same  books  being  in  the  hands  of 
the  Christians,  they  would  instantly  have  detected 
the  fraud  of  the  Jews,  had  they  attempted  such  a 
thing ;  while  the  silence  of  the  Jews  (who  would 
not  have  failed  to  notice  the  attempt,  had  it  been 
made)  is  a  clear  proof  that  they  were  not  corrupted 
by  the  Christians. 

3.  The  evidence  for  the  integrity  of  the  New 
Testament  is  equally  satisfactory.  The  multipli- 
cation of  copies,  both  of  the  original  and  of  trans- 
lations into  other  languages,  which  were  read,  not 
only  in  private,  but  publicly  in  the  religious  afisem- 
biles  of  the  Christians ;  X  the  reverence  of  the 
whole  body  of  the  faithfid  for  these  writings ;  the 
variety  of  sects  and  heresies  which  arose  at  an 
early  period  in  the  Christian  church,  each  party 
appealing  to  the  Scriptures  in  support  of  its  doc- 
trines and  rites; — all  these  things  rendered  any 
material  alteration  in  the  sacred  books  utterly  im- 
possible; while  the  silence  of  their  acutest  enemies, 
who  would,  most  assuredly  have  charged  them  with 
the  attempt  if  it  had  been  made,  and  the  agree- 
ment of  all  the  MSS.  and  Yersions  extant,  are 
positive  proofs  of  the  integrity  and  inoorruptness 
of  the  New  Testament,  which  are  further  attested 

*  Th^re  is  a  very  remaHcaUe  passage  in  Joaepbos  agaimi 
Appion^  b.  I,  8,  where  he  aaierts  that  each  was  the  veneratioii 
among  the  Jews  for  the  sarred  books,  that  in  the  very  long 
aeries  of  ages,  no  one,  down  to  his  time,  had  ever  dared  to  add 
to  or  take  away  any  thing  from  them,  or  even  to  make  in  diem 
the  least  aUeratioii. 

t  See  Part  I,  chap.  2,  sect.  5. 

t  It  is  notorious,  too,  that  no  book  was  permitted  to  be  read 
in  the  primitive  chorch  but  what  was  deemed  canonical;  a 
proof,  not  only  of  the  divine  authority  of  the  sacred  writings, 
botof  their  integrity  also.  They  were  ever  before  the  eye,  and 
aonndiog  in  the  ear. 


by  the  agreement  with  it  of  all  the  quotations 
which  occur  in  the  writings  of  the  Cliristiaus, 
from  the  earliest  age  to  the  present  time.  In  fact, 
so  far  from  there  having  been  any  gross  adultera- 
tion in  the  sacred  volumes,  the  b^  and  most  able 
writers  have  proved  that,  even  in  lesser  matten, 
the  Holy  Scriptures  have  suffered  less  from  the 
injury  of  time  and  the  enors  of  transcribers,  than 
any  other  writings  whatever;  and  that  the  very 
worst  MS.  extant  would  not  misrepresent  one 
article  of  faith,  or  destroy  one  moral  precept§ 

SECTION  VIL 

TUB  DITINB    AUTHORITT  OF  THE  BIBLICAL  BOOKR 

Haying  now  ascertained  that  the  books  com- 
posing the  Old  and  New  Testaments  are  in  every 
particular  true,  as  we  now  possess  them,  it  follows 
that  they  comprise  the  subject-matter  of  a  divine 
revelation.      They   assert  this,  and  claim  it  as 
their  distinguishing  character.      They  rest  the 
obligation  to  receive  their  testimony  upon  ilus 
ground :  ^^  For  if  the  word  spoken  by  angels  was 
sted&st,  and  every  transgression  and  disobedienoe 
received  a  just  recompence  of  reward ;  how  shall 
we  escape,  if  we  neglect  so  great  salvation;  which 
at  the  first  began  to  be  spoken  by  the  Lord,  and 
was  confirmed  unto  us  by  them  that  heard  him, 
God  also  bearing  them  vritness,  both  vrith  signs 
and  wonders,  and  with  divers  nuracles,  and  gifb 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  according  to'  his  own  will  T 
Heb.  ii.  2—4.      This  passage  of  the  apostolic 
writings  indicates  not  only  the  divine  character  of 
the  substance  of  the  biblical  books,  but  also  the 
specific  proofs  by  which  that  divine  character  is 
attested  and  sustained.    At  these  proofs  it  ii  no^ 
our  business  to  glance.    They  are,  miracles  and 
prophecy — the  qualities  of  the    doctiines   pro-, 
pounded — andtheirmiraculous  propagation  through 
the  world.     A  few  words  upon  each  of  these 
topics  shall  close  this  chapter. 

I.  We  have  already  said,  when  treating  of  tbf 
accumulated  evidence  of  divine  lerelation,  that 
MiBACLES — ^public,,  unequTVOcal  miiades — exhi- 
bited, bring  home  to  the  very  senses  of  men  the  in- 
tervention of  a  divine  power;  and  that,  eompetently 
witnessed  and  recorded,  they  transmit  the  con- 
viction from  age  to  age.  Now  sucli  miiadea — that 
is,  unequivocal  and  publicly  exhibited  miracles — 
are  the  very  credentials  which  are  exhibited  of 
the  divine  mission  Ibid  authoritatire  teaching  of 
the  prophets,  the  Messiah,  the  apostles,  and  the 

§  Pareaa  has  some  fodd  remailLi  on  the  integritf  of  te 
books  of  the  Old  TMtament.  in  his  "Principles  of  lDte«- 
prefation/'  P.  1,6. 1^  chsp.  v.,  §  3. 
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erai^ldists,   whose  combined    sayings   and  dis- 

eourees  fbnn  the   subject-matter  of  the  divine 

reTelation.     The  plagues  of  Egypt,  as  they  are 

nsoaU  J  denominated,  consisted  of  a  series  of  pub- 

lidj  exhibited  and  unequivocal  miracles,  vinought 

to  attest  the  divine  mission  of  Moses,  and  admitted 

eren  by  the  interested  opponents  of  the  Hebrevr 

|«ophet  and  l^iislator,  to  have  been  performed  by 

*the  finger  of  God,"  Exod.  viii.  19.    Throughout 

the  prophetic  vmtings  we  meet  with  numerous 

sifflilar  occorrences,  all    perfonned    vrith    equal 

publicity,  accompanied  by  the  same  unequivocal 

eridence,  and  extorting  firom  the  enemies  of  €k>d's 

people  similar  self-condenmatory  confessions.  The 

life  of  our  Saviour  was  a  series  of  such  mira- 

coloof  works;  and  upon  this  ground  he  appealed 

to  the  Jewish  people  to  admit  his  Messiahship, 

and  embrace  his  doctrines :  '^  If  I  had  not  done 

among  them  the  works  which  none  other  man 

did,  they  had  not  had  sin ;  but  now  have  they 

boUi  seen  and  hated  both  me  and  my  Father," 

John  XV.  24.     '^  And  many  of  the  people  believed 

<m  him,  and  said,  When  Christ  cometh,  will  he  do 

JDore  miracles  than  these  which  this  man  hath 

done  r  chap.  vii.  31.      See  also  chap.  x.  37,  38  ; 

xir.  11.      To  the  miracles  of  the  apostles  and 

erangelists,  including  all  the  primitive  preachers 

of  the  gospel,  the  same  writings  also  bear  the 

nM»t  uneqmTOcal    testimony,    showing    that  in 

pRadung  the  word  ^'God  bare  them  witness,  both 

with  signs  and  wonders,  and  with  divers  miracles, 

and  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  according  to  his  own 

wiU,"  Heb.  ii.  4.      The  inference  is  irresistible. 

A  miracle,  being  an  event  or  occurrence  out  of  the 

ordinazy  course  of  nature,  is  placed  beyond  the 

leach  of  any  human  agency,  and  therefore,  when 

ivought  to  pass  according  to  previous  notice,  it 

cannot  but  be  regarded  as  the  testimony  of  God, 

hocne  to  the  character  and  mission  of  the  person 

Gt  persons  by  whom  it  is  performed.    This  con- 

dusion  neceasarily  results  from  the  perfect  veracity 

of  tiie  Supreme  Beijig,  who  never  can  give  his 

totiniony  to  any  thing  but  truth. 

2.  The  various  proofs  that  we  have  shown  to 
exist  in  &voiur  of  the  authenticity  of  the  sacred 
wntingBy  are,  of  course,  conclusive  on  behalf  of 
1he  miracles  which  those  writings  describe  to  have 
been  wrought  in  attestation  of  their  truth.  But 
ve  have  not  exhausted  the  indications  of  their 
dirinity  when  we  have  shown  the  publicity  with 
which  they  were  performed,  the  scrutiny  they 
onderwent^  the  God-like  end  to  which  they  stood 
in  the  relation  of  means,  as  also  their  imspeakable 
greatness  as  actions  or  events.  These  miracles 
were  not  isolated  events;  they  are  legitimately 
taken  in  combination  with  other  data.  Visible 
interventions   on   the   part  of  the  Eternal,  they 


appear  in  close  relationship  to  that  prescience 
which  announced  what  Omnipotence  was  after- 
wards to  perform.  This  is  more  emphatically  true 
of  the  miracles  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  although 
the  argument  is  not  exclusively  applicable  to  them. 
3.  The  miracles  of  our  Lord  are,  then,  not  only 
magnificent  in  their  structure,  but  they  correspond 
to  predictions  laid  down  hundreds  of  years  before 
he  had  manifested  forth  his  glory,  in  turning  the 
water  into  wine  at  Gana  in  Galilee.  An  impostor 
had  here  a  double  difficulty;  he  was  required,  not 
merely  to  perform  miraculous  actions,  but  to  pre^ 
serve  certain  striking  points  of  agreement  between 
these  and  specific  predictions,  which  were  not 
only  universally  circulated  among  the  people  he 
desired  to  convince,  but  were  also  jealously  guarded 
by  them  as  their  peculiar  inheritance, — the  last  of 
all  their  glories.  And  when  the  nature  of  the 
miracles  which  he  required  offidallj  to  perform  is 
taken  into  account,  the  difficulty  becomes  so  in- 
surmountable, that  the  most  egr^ous  impostor 
would  have  shrunk  from  encountering  it  It  was 
predicted  of  the  Messiah,  that  he  should  declare 
the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord ;  and  that  declar 
ration,  in  its  proper  sense,  could  only  have  been 
made  by  the  true  Messiah :  such  would  have  been 
a  profitless,  nay,  a  dangerous,  annunciation  to  an 
impostor.  But  it  may  be  said  that  it  admitted  of 
a  forced  interpretation;  that  he  who  could  not 
legally  use  the  prophecy,  might  illegally  haTe 
acconmiodated  it  to  his  own  sinister  views ;  that 
the  Antichrist  might  have  declared  the  time  of  his 
own  imposture  to  have  been  the  season  predicted ; 
that  he  might  have  aimounced  himself  as  the 
person  sent  firom  heaven  to  realize  those  oracles 
which  ascribed  to  the  Messiah  the  redemption  of 
Israel.  But  suppose  such  an  individual  to  be 
besieged  by  the  lame,  the  blind,  and  the  paralytic, 
asking  his  official  assistance,  and  implering  the 
exertions  of  his  curative  powers ;  could  he  have 
acted  as  the  Saviour  of  the  world  did  in  the  case 
of  the  disciples  of  John,  who  were  sent  to  inter- 
rogate him  regarding  his  Messiahship,  when  in  the 
same  horn:  he  fulfilled  what  ancient  prophets  had 
predicted  of  the  Messiah,  and  sent  his  examiners 
to  John  to  bear  wimess  to  the  validity  of  his  pre- 
tensions? Such  an  individual,  like  Mahomet, 
would  have  craftily  evaded  the  exhibition  of  mira^ 
culous  powers.  He  would,  in  accordance  with 
the  spirit  of  the  times,  have  me^ed  the  worker  of 
miracles  in  the  turbulent  demagogue — the  teacher 
of  righteousness  in  the  fierce  leader  of  banditti, 
and  the  prime  agent  of  sedition.* 


*  Hie  chief  difBcnlfy  of  infidelity  (and  we  have  a  right  to 
press  it)  most  be  to  accoant  for  the  consecutive  dispensations  of 
religion,  and  the  successively  -  ibrmed  portions  of  Scriptore, 
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I  4.  Taking  all  the  circumstances  into  considera- 
tion, then,  and  giving  to  each  of  them  its  due 
weight  in  the  argument,  it  may  he  safely  averred, 
that  the  miracles  hy  which  the  divine  revelation 
comprised  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  is  authenticated, 
stand  upon  more  irrefragahle  ground  than  do  any 
other  historical  facts. 

II.  Amongst  the  evidences  of  divine  revelation 
THE  FULFILMENT  OF  PROPHECY  takes  a  forcmost 
place.  This  is  a  standing  miracle,  exhibited  to 
the  senses  of  men,  in  every  age  of  the  world,  and, 
in  different  degrees,  commanding  their  attention 
and  regard.  If,  long  antecedent  to  its  occurrence, 
a  specific  event,  not  resulting  from  the  operation 
of  ordinary  causes,  and  altogether  independent  of 
human  control,  be  clearly  and  circumstantially 
foretold,  there  is  groimd  for  a  strong  presumption 
that  the  source  of  that  foreknowledge  in  which  the 
prediction  took  its  rise,  is  referable  to  omniscience. 
If  the  number  of  such  predictions  become  mul- 
tiplied, and  the  particularity  of  their  character 
increased,  the  presumption  of  a  divine  interposi- 
tion is,  of  course,  proportionably  augmented.  To 
anticipate  a  general  effect  from  the  operation  of 
known  causes,  is  all  that  the  power  of  man  can 
attain  to ;  and  even  in  this,  his  calculations  are  not 
onfrequently  marked  by  error.  Even  in  relation 
to  the  commonest  events,  there  is  often  a  material 
discrepancy  between  the  anticipation  and  the 
actual  occurrence.  There  is  no  recorded  instance 
in  which  unaided  human  reason  was  able  to  scan 
the  future  with  certainty.  In  all  human  calcular 
tfons,  too,  the  conclusion  results  from  some  known 
data ;  but  even  with  this  advantage,  nothing  more 
than  a  general  effect  is  attempted  to  be  foretold ; 
the  precise  mode  of  occurrence — excepting  where 
the  whole  event  depends  upon  well-known  and 
immutable  laws— is  rarely  foreseen.  The  Bible, 
on  the  contrary,  as  we  have  seen  in  a  former  sec- 
tion, contains  innumerable  predictions  relating  to 
very  distant  events,  in  no  wise  under  the  control 
of  man,  and  resulting  frt)m  no  conceivable  or  known 
law  of  nature  To  pass  by  those  general  predic- 
tions of  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  that  are  to 
be  found  scattered  throughout  the  Old  Testament 
from  Crenesis  to  Malachi,  there  are  numerous  other 


which  are  Bucb  striking  phenomena  in  (he  history  of  oar  religion. 
The  notion  of  an  imposture— a  conqiiracy  fiira  thousand  years — 
is  too  wild  for  eren  madness  itself.  Bnt  were  we  for  a  moment 
to  give  coontenance  to  a  sappositicm  so  onnatnral— to  try  by 
probability  what  outrages  common  sense,  experience,  and  ana- 
logy—we w  idd  ask,  if  it  be  likely  that  those  who  preferred  the 
pradfictioDM  regarding  the  Messiah  woold  have  shaped  oat  for 
the  comir^  impostor  of  their  system  a  task  m  which  he  was 
Bare  to  iiave  been  covered  over  with  the  disgrace  of  complete 
and  merited  failure?— Steele's  Philosophy  of  the  Evidences  of 
CShristianity,  chap,  iii.,  Mq. 


prophecies,  belon^ng  to  this  class,  of  so  circum- 
stantial and  minute  a  description,  that  they  cannot 
fail  to  impress  an  ingenuous  mind  with  a  conriction 
of  their  having  proceeded  from  God. 

1.  Thus,  it  was  foretold  that  the  Messiah  should 
be  bom  of  a  virgin  (Isai.  vii.  14),  in  the  city  of 
Bethlehem  (Mic.  v.  2),  of  the  seed  of  Jesse  (Isai. 
xi.  1 — 10)  ;  that  he  should  lead  a  life  of  poverty 
and  suffering  (Ps.  xxii.),  inflicted  upon  him,  not 
for  himself  (Dan.  ix.  26),  but  for  the  sins  of  others 
(Isai.  liii.)  ;  that  after  a  short  confinement  in  the 
grave  he  should  rise  ^ain  (Ps.  xvi.  10) ;  that  he 
should  sit  upon  the  throne  of  David  for  ever,  and 
be  called  the  "  Mighty  God"  (Isai.  ix.  6,  7)—"  die 
Lord  our  Righteousness"  (Jer.  xxxiii.  16) — "Im- 
manuel"  (Isai.  vii.  14 ;  Matt.  i.  23)-— and,  by  Darid 
himself  whose  son  he  was,  "  LonT  (Ps.  ex.  1  ; 
Matt.  xxii.  44;  Acts  ii.  34).     The  time  of  Ms 
advent  was  to  be  before  the  sceptre  should  depart 
from  Judah  (Gen.  xlix.  10),  during  the  continu- 
ance of  the  second  temple  (Hag.  iii.  7—9)?  and 
within  seventy  weeks,  or  four  hundred  and  ninety 
years,  ftt)m  its  erection  (Dan.  ix.  24).     From  these 
and  many  other  prophecies,  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah  was  at  all  times  the  general  expectation 
of  the  Jews ;  and  that  this  expectation  had  ripened 
into  full  maturity  at  the  time  of  his  advent,  m^j 
be  inferred  froia  the  number  of  fidse  Messiahs 
who  about  that  period   made  their  appeaiance. 
That  he  was  also  the  expectation  of  the  Gfentiies 
(see  Gen.  xxix.  10 ;  Hag.  ii.  7)?  is  eyinced  hy  the 
coming  of  fhe  wise  men  from  the  £ast  to  pay  their 
adoration  to  him  (Matt.  ii.).     All  over  the  East 
indeed,  there  was  a  general  tradition,  that  about 
that  time  a  king  would  appear  in  Jndea,  who 
should  govern  the  whole  world.     This  expectation 
was  so  strongly  excited  at  Rome,  a  few  months 
before  the  birth  of  Augustus,  that  the  senate  made 
a  decree  to  expose  all  the  children  who  should  be 
bom  during  that  year.     Its  execution,  however, 
was  eluded  by  a  trick  of  some  of  the  scnaton,  who 
were  induced  to  hope  that  they  might  hecome  the 
&thers  of  the  promised  prince.     The  currency  of 
the  tradition  is  recorded  with  a  remarkahle  identity 
of  phrase,  by  Suetonius*  and  Tacitusf  ,  two  Ro- 
man historians  of  great  eminence.     Now,  that  in 
this  there  was  no  collusion  between  the  Chaldeans, 
Romans,  and  Jews,  is  sufficiently  proved  hy  the 
desperate  methods  suggested,  or  carried  into  effect, 
for  its  discomfiture.     Nor,  in  fact,  is  it  practicable 

*  *'  An  ancient  and  wttled  persoBnon  prevailed  throQg^Mat 
the  Bast,  that  the  FVUea  bad  decreed  name  oue  to  proceed  fiom 
Jndea,  who  should  obtain  oniTeraal  empire."    Suet.  Veap.  4. 

f  Many  were  persuaded  that  it  watooataiaed  in  the  maaai 
books  of  their  prieat%  that,  at  that  very  time,  Hm  East  ahodd 
prevail,  and  that  some  one  sfaoold  proccsed  fttam  iadea*  aad 
possess  the  dominion.'*    Tacit  Hkt  ▼.  13. 
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ibr  whole  nations  of  contemporary,  and  still  less, 
if  possible,  for  those  of  successive,  generations,  to 
concert  a  stoij  perfectly  harmonious  in  all  its 
minute  accompaniments  of  time,  place,  manner, 
and  other  circumstances. 

2.  But  there  are  several  prophecies  relative  to 
the  31  essiah,  of  a  still  more  minute  and  circum* 
8tandal  nature  than  those  which  have  been  no- 
ticed. These  prophecies  foretel  particular  inci- 
dents in  the  gospel  narratiTe,  unparalleled  in  the 
whole  range  of  history,  and  which  could  have 
been  foreseen  by  God  alone.  They  were  certainly 
not  foreseen  by  the  agents  in  their  accomplish- 
ment, or  they  would  never  have  contributed  to 
the  fulfihnent  of  prophecies  referred  even  by 
themselves  to  the  Messiah,  and  verifying  the 
divine  miasion  of  him  whom  they  crucified  as  an 
impostor.* 

3.  Then,  ^eie  are  the  thousand  predictions, 
oRnimstantial  and  remote,  of  other  and  divers 
stiange  events,  the  fulfilment  of  which  has  been 
seen  by  the  whole  world.     According  to  some  of 
these,  the  deaoendants  of  Shem  and  Japheth  are 
"^Tvlmg'  and   ^^  enlarged,"  while  the  wretched 
descendants  cxf  Ham  are  still  ^'the  servants  of 
servants'   (Gen.  ix.  25—27);   the  posterity  of 
Iihmad  have  ^'  multiplied  exceedingly,"  and  be- 
c<Kne  ^^a  great  nation,"   in  the  Arabians;  yet 
Hving  like  "■  wild  men,"  and  shifling  from  place  to 
place  in  the  wilderness, ''  their  hand  against  every 
man,  and  every  man's  hand  against  them,"  and 
^  "*  dwelling,*  an  independent  and  free  peo- 
ple, ^  in  the  presence  of  all  their  brethren,"  and 
in  the  presence  of  all  their  enenues  (Gen.  xvi. 
I0~12;  xvii.  20) ;  the  fimiily  of  Esau  has  be- 
(^«ae  extinct,  "•  cut  off  fixr  ever,"  so  that  there  is 
Dooe  ''lemaining  of  the  house  of  Esau"  (Jer. 
^  17;  Esek.  xxv.  12;   Joel  iii.   19;  Amos 
L 11 ;  Obed*  x.  18) ;  ^*  the  sceptre  has  departed 
from  Judah*  (Gen.  xHx.  10),  though  the  Jews 
>ttU  ^  dwell  alone,  and  are  not  reckoned  among 
die  nationa,"  vdiile  ^'  the  remembrance  of  Amalek 
^  Qtteily  put  out  from  under  heaven"  (Numb, 
ixiii.  9 ;  xxir.  10) ;   Nineveh  is  so  completely 
'i^stioyed,  that  the  phioe  thereof  cannot  be  known 
!Nah.  L — oi.)  ;  Bab^don  has  been  swept  with  the 
(«iom  of  destruction,  and  is  made  '^  a  desolation 
'*  ever,  a  poflsesaon  fixr  the  bittern  and  pools  of 
*^,*  **  a  dwelling-place  for  dragons,  an  aston- 
^ment  and  hissing,  without  an  inhabitant  (Isa. 
^i.  xiv.)  ;  Tyre  has  become  "  like  the  top  of  a 
^"^  a  place  for  fishers  to  spread  their  nets  upon" 


*  $<i»  Pk.  Izix.  21 ;  MalL  zxvii.  34 ;  Ps.  x»i.  16—18 ;  John 
»<. 22,24;  Zedk.  n.  10;  John  nx.34;  Ft.  x«i.7.8;  Mslt. 
<na.  39, 41, 4S;  Zech.  xi.  18  ;  MatL  xxvii  6, 7 ;  Zech.  ix.  9 ; 
)biL  iKi.  9;  la.  Ifii.  9;  Matt  xxvfl.  88, 57, 60. 


(Ezek.  xxvi.  4,  5) ;  Egypt,  ^  a  base  kingdom,  the 
basest  of  the  kingdoms,"  still  tributary  and  sub- 
ject to  strangers,  so  that  it  has  never  been  able  to 
"exalt  itself  above  the  nations"   (Ezek.  xxix. 
14,  15) ;   the  fourth  and  last  of  the  four  great 
empires,  which  was  greater  and  more  powerful 
than  any  of  the  former,  has  been  divided  into  ten 
lesser  kingdoms;  and  among  them  has  arisen  a 
power   "with  a  triple  crown,  diverse  from  the 
first,"  with  "  a  mouth  speaking  very  great  things," 
and  with  "a  look  more  stout  than  his  fellows, 
speaking  great  things  against  the  Most  High, 
wearing  out  the  saints  of  the  Most  High,  and 
changing  times  and  laws,"  which  did  "  cast  down 
the  truth  to  the  ground,  and  prosper,  and  practise, 
and  destroy  the  holy  people,  not  regarding  the 
God  of  his  fathers,  nor  the  desire  of  women,  nor 
the  regard  of  any  god,"  but  "  honouring  the  god 
of  forces,"  or   Mauzzim,   gods   protectors,    and 
causing  tlie  priests jof  Mauzzim  "to  rule  over 
many,  and  to  divide  the  land  for  gain"  (Dan.  xi. 
37 — 39) ;  for  their  disobedience  and  infidelity  to 
their  "  great  prophet,  like  unto  Moses,"  the  He- 
brews have  been  "plucked  from  off  their  own 
land,  and  removed  into  all  the  kingdoms  of  the 
earth,  and  scattered  among  the  heathen,  among 
the  nations,  among  all  people,  firom  one  end  of 
the  earth  even  to  the  other,  sifted  "  among  all 
nations,  like  as  com  is  sifled  in  a  sieve;"  have 
been  "left  few  in  number  among  the  heathen;" 
have  "  pined  away  in  their  iniquity  in  their  ene- 
mies' lands;"  have  "become  an  astonishment,  a 
proverb,  and  a  bye-word  among  all  nations,"  "  a  re- 
proach, a  taunt,  and  a  curse ;"  have  "found  among 
these  nations  no  ease,  and  the  sole  of  their  foot 
has  had  no  rest ;  but  the  Lord  has  given  them  a 
trembling  heart,  and  fidling  of  eyes,  and  sorrow  of 
mind,  and  sent  a  faintness  into  their  hearts  in  the 
lands  of  their  enemies,  so  that  the  sound  of  a 
shaken  leaf  has  chased  them,  and  they  have  been 
many  days  >vithout  a  king,  and  without  a  prince, 
and  without  a  sacrifice,  and  without  an  image, 
and  without  an  ephod,  and  without  a  teraphim  " 
(Lev.  xxvi.  38,  39i  Deut  xxix.  62-^7 ;  Ezek. 
V.  iO — 15;    Hos.  iii.  4);   and  yet,  while  their 
mighty  conquerors   are   every  where  destroyed, 
they  are  miraculously  preserved  a  distinct  people. 
4.  In  like  manner,  the  predictions  interwoven 
in  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament  are  conclu- 
sive of  their  divine  character.     The  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  with  all  its  attendant  and  imusual 
circumstances ;   the  series  of  ages  during  which 
the  holy  city  has  been  trodden  down  by  the  Cren- 
tiles ;  the  long-continued  dispersion  of  the  Jews, 
and  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles  to  the  true 
religion ;  the  apostasy  of  the  western  church ;,  the 
division  of  the  Roman  empire  into  ten  kingdoms ; 
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their  concurrence  to  support  the  assumptions  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  and  seyeial  other  eyents 
predicted  hj  our  Saviour  or  his  apostles,  aiibrd  the 
most  convincing  evidence  that  the  hooks  contain- 
ing them,  as  well  as  the  persons  who  uttered 
them,  were  possessed  hj  a  divine  inspiration. 

5.  Amongst  these  predictions,  those  which 
relate  to  the  overthrow  of  the  holy  city,  and  the 
termination  of  the  Jewish  polity,  are  the  most 
remarkable  and  distinguished.  At  the  time  when 
our  Lord  uttered  these  prophecies,  there  was 
nothing  to  have  suggested  such  a  state  of  things 
as  they  include,  to  a  mind  not  illuminated  by  the 
omniscience  of  Qod,  The  Jews,  indeed,  che- 
rished a  deep  and  bitter  hostility  towards  their 
foreign  oppressors ;  but  the  idea  of  a  weak,  and 
abject,  and  conquered  people,  proceeding  to  such 
a  pitch  of  resistance  as  to  require  the  legions  of 
Rome  and  the  generalship  of  Titus  to  subdue 
them ;  the  notion  that  the  degraded  dty  of  Jeru- 
salem, then  garrisoned  by  Roman  soldiers,  would 
put  itself  into  a  defensive  posture  against  the 
military  prowess  of  the  mistress  of  the  world ; 
might  have  appeared  wild  and  unreasonable  to 
ordinary  judgments :  every  thing  rather  omened 
a  universal  degeneracy  among  all  ranks ;  that  the 
loss  of  freedom  would  be  succeeded  by  that  of 
virtue,  and  that  again  by  the  dereliction  of  all 
public  'spirit ;  that  rampant  crimes  would  be 
found  linked  to  a  mean  and  cringing  pusilla- 
nimity; and  that  the  people,  whose  forefathers 
had  formed  the  victorious  hosts  of  Israel,  would 
be  degraded  to  the  miserable  and  uncomplaining 
slaves  of  an  irresistible  despotism.  Prophecy 
never  appears  so  godlike  as  when  it  looks  not 
merely  through  the  vista  of  the  natural  but 
of  the  moral  futurity;  when  it  surveys  the 
mechanism  of  minds  which  exist  only  in  the 
presence  of  God,  and  takes  cognizance  of  events 
beheld  alone  on  the  illuminated  field  of  the  divine 
foreknowledge.  Were  we  to  allow  that  our  blessed 
Lord  8  predictions  regarding  the  overthrow  of 
Jerusalem,  as  a  political  event,  might  have  been 
emitted  by  hoary  statesmen,  and  the  ruin  of  the 
Jews  described  by  a  ^-sighted  sagacity ;  to  what 
shall  we  ascribe  that  wisdom  in  him  which  ex- 
plores the  human  spirit,  and  grasps  the  whole 
complex  iuturition  of  mens  contrivance?  His 
predictions  regarding  the  destruction  of  the  Jew- 
ish polity  extend  themselves  to  minute  contin- 
gencies, and  embrace  actions  which  apparently 
depended  rather  on  caprice  and  wantonness,  than 
on  any  general  principles  of  conduct.  These 
oracles  of  Jesus  had,  therefore,  a  peculiarly  divine 
character;  they  indicate  that  they  originated  in 
the  sublime  wisdom  of  God,  ^^  who  in  times  past 
spake  to  the  fethers  by  the  prophets,"  and  to  the 


world,  ^in  these  latter  days,  by  his  Son,"  the 
great  agent  of  his  government  in  the  church, 
under  every  dispensation  of  his  "  glorious  gospel." 
The  shortening  of  the  days,  for  the  electfs  sake-- 
the  destruction  of  the  temple,  against  the  inclina- 
tions and  command  of  Titus — the  obstinacy  of  the 
Jews,  within  the  precincts  of  that  sacred  edifice — 
the  removal  of  the  foundation-stones  of  the  tem- 
ple— and  the  passing   a  plough-share  over  the 
ground  in  which  they  were  imbedded  by  the 
lieutenant  of  Titus,  were  events  improbable  in- 
deed, but  which  enter  in  some  way  into  the  pre- 
dictions which  were  uttered  by  our  Saviour,  to 
whom  the  apostle  Peter  justly  ascribed  a  uni- 
versal   knowledge:    ^Loni,    diou    knowest  all 
things!"* 

III.  The  unexampled  and  perfect  moral  PURrnr 
OF  THE  DOCTRINES  propounded  in  the  Scriptures, 
and  their  universal  fitness  to  the  exigencies  of 
mankind,  furnish  another  and  unanswerable  proof 
that  they  are  the  revelations  of  the  Almighty. 
The  scheme  of  doctrine  and  morality  contained  in 
the  Bible,  is  so  exalted,  -  pure,  and  benevolent, 
that  God  only  could  either  devise  or  appoint  it. 
In  the  Scriptures  alone,  and  in   such   books  as 
make  them  their  basis,  the  infinite  God  is  intro- 
duced as  speaking  in  a  manner  worthy  of  himself 
with  simplicity,  majesty,  and  authority.    His  cha- 
racter, as  there  delineated,  comprises  all  possible 
excellence,  without  any  intermixture  ;   his  laws 
and  ordinances  accord  with  his  perfections ;  his 
works  and  dispensations  exhibit  them;  and  all 
his  dealings  with  his  creatures  bear  the  stamp  of 
infinite  wisdom,  power,  justice,  purity,  truth,  good- 
ness, and  mercy,  harmoniously  displayed.    While 
the  Supreme  Being  is  thus  described  as  possessed 
of  every  perfection,  unbounded  and  incomprehen- 
sible in  his  essence  and  nature,  and  as  the  creator, 
governor,  and  benefactor  of  his   creatures,  the 
Scriptures  represent  man  in  a  lapsed  state,  a  re- 
bellious and  fallen  being,  alienated  fixun  God  and 
goodness,  averse  by  nature  to  all  that  is  good  and 
amiable,  and  prone  to  every  thing  that  is  sinful 
and  hateful,  and  consequently   exposed  to  the 
eternal  wrath  of  Qod.    The  Scriptures,  howerer, 
do  not  leave  us  in  this  wretched  state  ;  they  pro- 
pose an  adequate  remedy  fi>r  all  cvur  diseases,  and 
an  ample  supply  for  all  our  wants.     Laws  of  uni- 
versal purity  and  benevolence  are  prescribed  with 
an  authority  proper  only  to  G^od,  and  extended  to 
such  a  compass  and    degree  as  God   alone  can 
demand ;  and  those  sins  are  forbidden,  which  God 
alone  could  either  observe  or  prohibit.     The  mosi 
powerful  motives  to  duty,  and  dissuasives  from 

*   Steele's  Philosophy  of  the   Evidences  of  Chiutiaiut(| 
pp.  116-117. 
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Tioe,  are  wudj  proposed  aad  poweifully  uiged — 
motiTes  drawn  fi:om  the  nature  and  perfections, 
the  promises  and  thieatenings,  the  mercies  and 
judgments  of  Qod ;  particularly  from  his  overflow- 
ing  beneTolence  and  mercy  in  the  work  of  our 
redemption,  and  from  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages, temporal,   spiritual,  and   etemaL      Now, 
these  things  were  written  at  a  time  when  all  the 
rest  of  the  world— even  the  wisest,  and    most 
icamed,  and  most  celebrated  nations  of  the  earth 
—were  sank  in  the  grossest  ignorance  of  Gk>d  and 
idigion;  were  worshipping  idols  and  brute  beasts, 
indulging   themselves  in  the  most  abominable 
vices ;  living  in  envy,  hatred,  and  strife ;  hateful, 
and  hating  one  another.     It  is  a  most  singular 
orcnmstance,  that  a  people  in  a  remote,  obscure 
comer  of  the  world,  &r  inferior  to  several  heathen 
nsti0D8  in  learning,  in  philosophy,  in  genius,  in 
fcience,  and  in  all  the  polite  arts,  should  yet  be  so 
infinitely  their  superiors  in  their  ideas  of  a  Su- 
preme Being,  and  of  every  thing  relative  to  mo- 
lahtj  and  religion.    This  cannot  be  accounted  for 
on  anj  other  supposition,  than  that  of  their  hav- 
iog  been  instructed  in  these  things  by  dod  him- 
lei^or  by  persons  commissioned  or  inspired  by  him. 
IV.  The  rapid  and  extensive  pbopagation  of 
Chsistiakitt  afibrds  another  evidence  of  its  di- 
vine character. 

1.  The  success  that  immediately  attended  the 
penonal  ministiy  of  Christ  was  extremely  limited, 
if  we  merely  regard  the  number  of  perscms 
^0  attached  themselves  to  him.  His  object 
ttemed  to  be — after  exhibiting  sufficient  proofs 
of  his  diTine  mission  and  character — ^to  prepare 
the  mind9  of  men  for  the  preaching  of  his  apatUei^ 
^en  the  dispensation  of  his  kingdom  should 
^^e  been  fully  opened  by  the  effusion  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  rather  than  to  surround  kinudf  with 
4  huge  number  of  disciples  during  his  personal 
onnistiy.  Accordingly  we  find,  from  the  Acts  of 
^  Apostles  and  the  epistles,  that  almost  imme- 
tely  after  our  Saviou/s  ascension,  that  is,  as 
'iNMi  as  the  apostles  were  endued  with  power 
^  on  hi^  the  number  of  converts  began 
npidly  to  increase,  and  continued  to  do  so  in 
^^  place  where  the  stoiy  of  the  Savioui^s  resur- 
^OQ  was  declared.  The  first  assembly  of  the 
^pies  consLsted  of  only  one  hundred  and  twenty 
l^'nons,  Acts  i.  15.  About  a  week  after  this, 
^'^y  added  three  thousand  to  their  number  in 
^  course  of  one  day  (ch.  ii.  41) ;  and  the  nunn 
^f  publicly  baptized,  and  publicly  assodating 
^'^^Mher,  was  very  soon  augmented  to  five  thou- 
and,  cL  iv.  4.  This,  it  wiU  be  recollected,  was 
'Ji  the  very  place  where  our  Lord  had  made  his 
^pfarance,  dischaigcd  his  public  ministry,  and 
suffered  death.     Within  a  very  fiew  years  from 


this  time  the  converts  so  astonishingly  increased, 
that  multitudes,  both  of  men  and  women,  to  the 
extent  of  myriads,  tens  of  thousands  (ch.  xxi.  20) 
were  members  of  the  infant  church.     In  the  cen- 
tury following,  Pliny  informs  us  that  he  found  the 
heathen  temples  in  Achaia  almost  deserted  ;*  and 
TertuUian  subsequentiy  declares,  that  if  tiie  Chris- 
tians were  to  withdraw,  whole  cities  and  provinces 
would  be  dispeopled  ;t  that  tiie  Parthians,  Medes, 
Elamites,  and  the  dwellers  in  Mesopotamia,  Ar- 
meniai  Phrygia,  Cappadocia;  the  inhabitants  of 
Pontus,  Asia,  and  Pamphylia ;  they  that  dwell  in 
E^gypt  and  in  Afiica,  beyond  Cyrene ;  Romans 
and  strangers ;  Jews  and  other  people  in  Judea ; 
the  various  sorts  of  people  in  Getulea,  the  coun- 
tries of  the  Moors,   all  the    borders  of  Spain, 
the  different  nations  of  Qaul,  and  those  parts  of 
Britain  which  the  Romans  could  not  reach ;  the 
SarmaticB,  also,  with  the  Dacii,  the  Germans,  the 
Scythians,  and  others,  were  all  subject  to  Christ  j; 
2.  '*  It  has  been  observed,  with  truth  as  well 
as  propriety,"  says  a  writer  who  wiU  not  be  sus- 
pected of  much  affection  for  Christianity,  though 
his  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  evidence  for- 
bade  his   contradicting   the   general  veracity  of 
the  evangelical  history,  '^that  the  conquests  of 
Rome  prepared  and  facilitated  those  of  Chris- 
tianity.    The  authentic  histories  of  the  actions 
of  Christ  were  composed  in  the  Gh'eek  language, 
after  the  Gentile  converts  were  grown  extremely 
numerous.      As    soon    as    those   histories  were 
translated  into  the  Latin  tongue,  they  were  per- 
fecUy  intelligible  to  all  the  subjects  of  Rome,  ex- 
cepting only  to  the  peasants  of  Syria  and  Egypt, 
for  whose  benefit  particular  versions  were  after- 
wards made.    The  public  highways,  which  had 
been  constructed  for  the  use  of  the  legions,  opened 
an   easy  passage   for  the  Christian  missionaries 
from  Damascus  to  Corinth,  and  from  Italy  to  the 
extremity  of  Spain  or  Britain.      There   is  the 
strongest  reason  to  believe,  that  before  the  reigns 
of  Dioclesian  and  Constantine,  the  faith  of  Christ 
had  been  preached  in  every  province,  and  in  all 
the  great  cities  of  the  empire.     The  rich  pro- 
vinces that  extended  from  the  Euphrates  to  the 
Ionian  seas,  were  the  principal  theatre  on  which 
the  apostie  of  the  Gentiles  displayed  his  zeal  and 
piety.     The  seeds  of  the  gospel  which  he  had 
scattered  in  a  fertile  soil,  were  diligentiy  cultivated 
by  his  disciples ;  and  it  should  seem  that,  during 
the  two  first  centuries,  the  most  considerable  body 
of  Christians  was  contained  within  those  limits. 
Among  tiie  societies  which  were  instituted   in 
Syria,  none  were  more  ancient  or  more  illustrious 
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than  those  of  Damasciis,  of  Berea  or  Aleppo,  and 
of  Antioch.  The  prophetic  introduction  of  the 
Apocalypse  has  described  and  immorfalized  the 
seven  churches  of  Asia :  Ephesus,  Smyrna,  Per- 
gamos,  Thyatira,  Sardis,  Laodicea,  and  Philadel- 
phia ;  and  their  colonies  were  soon  diffused  over 
that  populous  country.  In  a  very  early  period, 
the  islands  of  Cyprus  and  Crete,  the  provinces  of 
Thrace  and  Macedonia,  gave  a  favourable  recep- 
tion to  the  new  religion ;  and  Christian  republics 
were  soon  founded  in  the  cities  of  Corinth,  of 
Sparta,  and  of  Athens.  To  these  domestic  testi- 
monies we  may  add  the  confession,  the  complaints, 
and  the  apprehensions  of  the  Gentiles  themselves. 
From  the  writings  of  Lucian,  a  philosopher  who 
had  studied  mankind,  and  who  describes  their 
manners  in  the  most  lively  colours,  we  may  learn, 
that,  under  the  reign  of  Commodus,  his  native 
country  of  Pontus  was  filled  with  the  Epicureans 
and  Christians.  Within  fourscore  years  af)«r  the 
death  of  Christ,  the  himiane  Pliny  laments  the 
magnitude  of  the  evil  which  he  vainly  attempted 
to  eradicate.  In  his  very  curious  epistle  to  the 
emperor  Trajan,  he  affirms,  that  the  temples  were 
almost  deserted,  that  the  sacred  victims  scarcely 
found  any  purchasers,  and  that  the  'superstition' 
had  not  only  infected  the  cities,  but  h^  even 
spread  itself  into  the  villages  and  the  open  country 
of  Pontus  and  Bithynia."  * 

3.  Thus  we  see,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years, 
a  new  religion  spread  over  all  the  principal  parts 
of  Asia  and  Europe,  by  the  ministry  of  a  few 
humble  missionaries,  and  that  at  a  time  when 
paganism  was  in  its  highest  repute,  believed  by 
the  vulgar  and  supported  by  the  great,  the  wisest 
men  of  the  wisest  nations  assisting  at  its  sacri- 
fices, and  consulting  its  oracles. 

4.  If  Christianity  had  flattered  the  corrupt 
passions  of  mankind,  and  held  out  to  them  the 
prospects  of  power,  wealth,  rank,  or  pleasure; 
if  it  had  soothed  their  vices,  humoured  their  pre- 
judices, and  encouraged  their  ancient  superstitions; 
if  its  preachers  had  been  men  of  briUiant  talents 
or  of  commanding  eloquence ;  if  they  had  first 
proposed  it  in  times  of  darkness  and  ignorance, 
imd  among  savage  and  barbarous  nations ;  if  they 
had  been  seconded  by  all  the  influence  and  autho- 
rity of  the  great  potentates  of  the  earth,  or  pro- 
pagated their  doctrines  at  the  head  of  a  victorious 
army ; — some  reason  might  be  assigned  for  its  ex- 
traordinary success. 

5.  But  the  very  reverse  of  all  this  was  the 
case.  It  is  notorious  that  the  first  preachers  of 
the  gospel  declared  open  war  against  all  the  follies, 


*  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  il,  chap,  xv.,  P<  357,  360. 


the  vices,  the  interests,  the  inveterate  prejudices, 
and  the  fiivourite  superstitioxis  of  the  world;  tliat 
they  were  (with  one  or  two  exceptions)  men  of 
no  great  abilities  or  learning,  or  powers  of  per- 
suasion ;  that  their  doctrines  were  promulgated  in 
an  enlightened  age,  and  to  the  most  polished 
nations,  and  had  all  the  wit  and  learning,  and 
eloquence  and  philosophy  of  the  world  to  contend 
with;  and  that,  instead  of  being  aided  by  tke 
authority  and  influence  of  the  civil  powers,  they 
were  opposed,  and  harassed,  and  persecuted  by 
them,  even  to  death,  with  the  most  unrelenting 
cruelty,  and  all  who  embraced  their  doctrines  ex- 
posed to  the  same  hardships  and  sufibrings. 

6.  Is  it  credible,  then^  that  under  these  circiun- 
stances,  twelve  men,  most  of  them  illiterate,  and 
all  of  them  without  influence,  should  of  them- 
selves invent  a  system  g£  theology  the  most 
sublime,  and  of  ethics  the  most  perfect,  and 
opposed,  therefore,  to  all  the  vicious  propensities, 
lax  morality,  and  licentious  and  impure  religion 
of  the  times ;  and  by  their  own  unaided  powers 
give  it  a  dominion  over  so  large  a  part  of  the 
world,  and  in  so  short  a  period  of  time,  as  even 
to  excite  the  astonishment  and  call  forth  the  admi- 
ration of  its  bitterest  enemies?  If  any  one  can 
believe  such  a  thing,  contradictory  as  it  is  to  ex- 
perience, and  also  to  the  nature  of  things,  he  most 
possess  a  much  larger  measure  of  faith  than  he  is 
called  upon  to  exercise  in  the  reception  of  the 
Christian  system. 

7*  The  force  of  this  argument  did  not  escape 
the  penetrating  and  acute  mind  of  Cribbon,  one 
of  the  most  subtle  and  specious  among  infidel 
writers.  The  historian  therefore  undertook  the 
hopeless  task  of  assigning  reasons  for  this  extra- 
ordinary occurrence,  which  he  hoped  might  be 
deemed  adequate  to  the  purpose,  without  further 
resorting  to  a  divine  influence  and  superinten- 
dence. These  reasons  have  been  subjected  to  a 
rigid  scrutiny  by  Mr.  Faber,*  among  other  writers, 
who  has  shown  them  to  be  totally  inadequate  to 
solve  the  phenomena ;  and  further,  that  this  caimot 
be  done  without  the  admission  of  a  sapematunl 
interposition. 

V.  The  subsequent  REvrvAUS  and  tuum pus  of 
Christianixy  Aimish  a  proof  of  its  divine  consti- 
tution, almost  equally  cogent  with  that  derived 
horn,  its  early  progress  and  dominion. 

I.  Upon  this  topic,  the  acute  and  eloquent 
author  of  the  Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm  has 
the  following  observations,  whidi,  if  they  do  not 
convince  the  sceptic,  cannot  &il  to  charm  and 
confirpi  the  believer  :— 


"  Diffiealties  of  Infidelity^  pp.  194  -236. 
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2.  **  If  there  were  room  to  imagine  that  the  first 
spread  of  Christianity  was  owing  rather  to  an 
accidental  oonjuncture  of  &vouring  circumstances 
than  to  its  real  power  over  the  human  mind ;  or  if 
it  might  be  thought  that  any  such  peculiar  virtue 
was  all  spent  and  exhausted  in  its  first  expansiye 
effort;  then  it  is  natural  to  look  to  the  next  occa- 
sion in  which  the  opinions  of  mankind  were  put 
in  fermentation,  and  to  watch  in  what  manner 
tiie  system  of  the  Bible    rode   over    the  high 
billows  of  political,   religious,   and   intellectual 
commotion.     It  was  a  fair  trial  for  Christianity, 
and  a  trial  essentially  different  firom  its  first,  when 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  after  having  been  cor- 
rapted  in  every  part  to  a  state  of  loathsome 
ulceration,  it  had  to  contend  for  existence,  and  to 
work  its  own  renovation,  at  the  moment  of  the 
most  extraordinary  expansion  of  the  human  intel- 
lect that  has  ever  happened.     At  that  moment 
when  the  splendid  literature  of  the  ancient  world 
started  fiiom  its  tomb,  and  kindled  a  blaze    of 
universal  admiration ;   at  that  moment  when  the 
fint  beams  of  soimd  philosophy  broke  over  the 
oations,  and  when  the  revival  of  the  useful  arts 
gave  at  once  elasticity  to  the  minds  of  the  million, 
and  a  check  of  practical  influence  to  the  minds  of 
the  few;   at  the  moment  when  the  necromancy 
^  the  press  came  into  play  to  expose  and  explode 
nmomancy  of  every  other  kind ;   and  when  the 
diicoTery  of  new  continents,  and  of  a  new  path 
to  the  old,  tended  to  supplant  a  taste  for  .whatever 
is  Tisionary,  by  imparting  a  vivid  taste  for  what 
is  substantial ;  at  such  a  time,  which  seemed  to 
leave  no  chance  of  continued  existence  to  aught 
that  iras  not  in  its  nature  vigorous,  might  it  not 
confidently  have   been  said,   This  must  be  the 
ciisis  of  Christianity?      If  it  be  not  inwardly 
wand;  if  it   have   not  a  true  hold  of  human 
oatore ;  if  it  be  a  thing  of  feebleness  and  dotage, 
&  only  for  cells,  and  cowls,  and  the  precincts 
of  spiritual  despotism;   if  it  be  not  adapted  to 
the  worid  of  action ;  if  it  have  no  sympathy  with 
the  feelings  of  men,  and  of  freemen ;  nothing  can 
■are  it :  no  power  of  princes,  no  devices  of  priests, 
^  avail  to  rear  it  anew,  and  to  replace  it  in  the 
TVDeration  of  the  people;   at  least  not  in  any 
f^mtry  where  has  been  felt  the  freshening  gale 
^  intellectual  life.     The  result  of  this  crisis  need 
^be  narrated. 

3,  **It  may  even  be  doubted — ^had  not  Chris- 
tanitybeen  fraught  with  power — if  all  the  influence 
ofkingB,  and  crafik  of  priests,  could  have  upheld  it 
in  «iy  part  of  Europe,  after  the  revival  of  learn- 
ing; certainly  not  in  those  countries  which  re- 
ceived at  the  same  time  the  invigoration  of  political 
Hberty,  and  science,  and  commerce. 

4.  "^  With  the  history  of  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
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teenth  century  in  view,  it  is  asked  if  Christianity 
is  a  system  that  must  always  lean  upon  ignorance, 
and  craft,  and  despotism,  and  which,  when  those 
rotten  stays  are  removed,  must  fail,  and  be  seen 
no  more  ? 

5.  ''  Yet  another  species  of  trial  was  in  store  to 
give  proof  of  the  indestructibility  and  victorious 
power  of  Christianity,  It  remained  to  be  seen 
whether,  when  the  agitations,  political  and  moral, 
consequent  upon  the  great  schism  which  had 
taken  place  in  Europe,  had  subsided,  and  when 
the  season  of  slumber  and  exhaustion  came  on, 
and  when  human  reason,  strengthened  and  re- 
fined by  physical  science  and  elegant  literature, 
should  awake  fuHj  to  the  consciousness  of  its 
powers ;  whether  then  the  religion  of  the  Bible 
could  retain  its  hold  of  the  nations,  or  at  least 
of  those  of  them  that  enjoyed  without  limit  the 
happy  influences  of  political  Kberty  and  intel- 
lectual light.  This  was  a  sort  of  probation 
which  Christianity  had  never  before  passed 
through. 

6.  "  And  what  were  the  omens  imder  which  it 
entered  upon  the  new  trial  of  its  strength  ?  Were 
the  friends  of  Christianity  at  that  moment  of  por- 
tentous conflict  awake,  and  vigilant,  and  stout- 
hearted, and  thoroughly  armed  to  repel  assaults  ? 
The  very  reverse  was  the  fact.  For  at  the  instant 
when  the  atheistical  conspiracy  made  its  long-con- 
certed, and  well-advised,  and  consentaneous,  and 
furious  attack,  there  was  scarcely  a  pulse  of  life  lefl 
in  the  Christian  body,  in  any  one  of  the  Protestant 
states.  The  old  superstitions  had  crawled  back 
into  many  of  their  ancient  comers.  In  other 
quarters  the  spirit  of  protestation  against  those 
superstitions  had  breadied  itself  away  in  trivial 
wranglings,  or  had  given  place  to  infidelity — ^in- 
fidelity aggravated  by  stalled  hypocrisy.  The 
church  of  England — ^the  chief  prop  of  modem 
Christianity — was  then  torpid,  and  fainting  under 
the  incubus  of  false  doctrine  and  of  a  secular 
spirit,  and  seemed  incapable  of  the  effort  which 
the  peril  of  the  time  demanded ;  few  indeed  of 
her  sons  were  panoplied,  and  sound  hearted,  as 
champions  in  such  a  cause  should  be.  Within  a 
part  only  of  a  small  body  of  dissenters  (for  a  part 
was  smitten  with  the  plague  of  heresy),  and  that 
part  in  great  measure  disqualified  for  free  and 
energetic  action  by  rigidities,  and  scruples,  and 
divisions,  was  contained  almost  all  the  religious 
life  and  fervour  any  where  to  be  found  in  Chris- 
tendom. 

7.  "  Meanwhile  the  infidel  machinators  had 
chosen  their  ground  at  leisure,  and  were  wrought  to 
the  highest  piteh  of  enei^  by  a  confident,  and  as  it 
might  well  seem  a  well-founded,  hope  of  success. 
They  were  backed  by  the  secret  wishes,  or  the 
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undissembled  cheerings  of  almost  the  entire  body 
of  educated  men  throughout  Europe.  They  used 
the  only  language  then  common  to  the  civilized 
world,  and  a  language  which  might  be  imagined 
to  have  been  framed  and  finished  designedly  to 
accomplish  the  demolition  of  whatever  was  grave 
and  venerated ;  a  language,  beyond  any  other,  of 
laiUery,  of  insinuation,  and  of  sophistry ;  a  lan- 
guage of  polished  missiles,  whose  temper  could 
penetrate  not  only  the  cloak  of  imposture,  but  the 
shield  of  truth. 

8.  ^  At  the  same  portentous  moment  the  shocks 
and  upheavings  of  political  commotion  opened  a 
thousand  fissures  in  the  ancient  structure  of  moral 
and  religious  sentiment,  and  the  enemies  of  Chris- 
tianity, surprised  by  unexpected  success,  rushed 
forward  to  achieve  an  easy  triumph.  The  firmest 
and  the  wisest  friends  of  old  opinions  desponded, 
and  many  believed  that  a  few  years  would  see 
Atheism  the  universal  doctrine  of  the  western 
nations,  as  well  as  military  despotism  the  only  form 
of  government. 

9.  ^'  It  is  hard  to  imagine  a  single  advantage 
that  was  lacking  to  the  promoters  of  infidelity,  or  a 
single  circumstance  of  peril  and  ill  omen  that  was 
not  present  to  deepen  the  gloom  of  the  firiends  of 
religion.  The  actual  issue  of  that  signal  crisis  is 
before  our  eyes  in  the  freshness  of  a  recent  event. 
Christianity  has  triumphed.  But  shall  it  be  said — 
or  if  said,  believed — ^that  the  late  resurrection  of 
the  religion  of  the  Bible  has  been  managed  in  the 
cabinets  of  monarchs  ?  Have  kings  and  emperors 
given  this  turn  to  public  opinion,  which  now  com- 
pels infidelity  to  hide  its  shame  behind  the  very 
mask  of  hypocrisy  that  it  had  so  lately  torn  horn 
the  face  of  the  priest?  To  come  home  to  &cts 
with  which  all  must  be  fiamiliar.  Has  there  not 
been  heard,  within  the  last  few  years,  from  the 
most  enlightened,  the  most  sober-minded,  and  the 
freest  people  of  Europe,  a  firm,  articulate,  spon- 
taneous, and  cordial  expression  of  preference,  and 
of  enhanced  veneration,  towards  Christianity  ? 

10.  ""  The  spread  of  the  English  stock,  and  lan- 
guage, and  literature,  over  the  North  American  con- 
tinent, has  afforded  a  distinct  and  very  significant 
indication  of  the  power  of  Christianity  to  retain  its 
hold  of  the  human  mind,  and  of  its  aptness  to  run 
hand  in  hand  with  civilization,  even  when  unaided 
by  those  secular  succours  to  which  its  enemies  in 
malice,  and  some  of  its  friends  in  over-caution, 
al*e  prone  to  attribute  too  much  importance.  The 
tendency  of  its  republicanism,  which  obviously  has 
some  strong  affinity  with  infidelity — and  the  con- 


nexion of  the  colonies^  at  the  moment  of  their 
revolt,  with  France — and  the  prevalence  of  a 
peculiarly  eager  and  uncorrected  commercial  tem- 
per— and  the  absence  ^  of  every  sort  and  sem- 
blance of  restraint  upon  opinion — ^were  concuirent 
circumstances,  belonging  to  the  infancy  of  the 
American  Union,  of  a  kind  which  put  to  the 
severest  test  the  intrinsic  power  of  Chrisdanitj,  in 
retaining  its  hold  of  the  human  mind.  Could 
infidel  experimenters  have  wished  for  conditions 
more  equitable  \mder  which  to  try  the  respective 
forces  of  the  opposing  systems  ? 

11.  ^'  And  what  has  been  the  issue  ?  It  is  true 
that  infidelity  holds  still  its  ground  in  the  United 
States,  as  in  Europe,  and  there,  as  in  Europe,  keeps 
company  with  whatever  is  debauched,  sordid,  op- 
pressive, reckless,  ruffian-like.  •  But  at  the  same 
time  Christianity  has  gained  rather  than  lost 
ground,  and  shows  itself  there  in  a  st^e  of  as 
much  fervour  and  zeal  as  in  England ;  and,  per- 
haps, even  has  the  advantage  in  these  respects. 
Wherever,  on  that  continent,  good  order  and  in- 
telligence are  spreading,  there  also  the  religion  of 
the  Bible  spreads.  And  if  it  be  probable  that  the 
English  race,  and  language,  and  institutions,  wiU, 
in  a  century,  pervade  its  deserts,  all  appearances 
favour  the  belief  that  the  edifices  of  Christian 
worship  will  bless  every  landscape  of  the  present 
wilderness  that  shall  then  ^  blossom  as  the  rose.'  * 

VI.  We  have  now  taken  a  brief,  and,  necessarily, 
imperfect,  view  of  the  guarantees  which  we  pos- 
sess for  the  original  divine  character  of  the  reve- 
lation comprised  in  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  for 
the  integrity  and  preservation  of  the  text  by  which 
it  has  been  handed  down  to  us.     These  guarantees 
are  of  the  most  satisfactory  description,  each  one 
of  them  possessing  at  least  the  highest  degree  of 
probability;  and  the  combined  strength  of  the 
whole  furnishing  an  amount  of  moral  demonstra- 
tion which  cannot  be  challenged  for  any  other 
ancient  writings,  nor  be  resisted  by  any  ingenuous 
mind,  surrendered  up  to  the  deliberate  and  dispas- 
sionate investigation  of  its  claims.     The  word  of 
Jehovah  is  '^  a  sure  word ;"  it  comes  to  men  in  the 
"  demonstration  of  the  Spirit,"  and  with  "  power,* 
"  bringing  down  high  imaginations,  and  everything 
which  exalteth  itself  against  God  ;"  humbling  man, 
that  it  may  raise  him  to  the  dignity  of  ^  a  son  of 
God,"  and  justifying  to  worlds — seen  and  unseen— 
the  inscrutable  providence  of  its  beneficent  and 
"  only  wise"  Author. 
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SACRED   INSTITUTIONS. 


In  the  prosecution  of  that  divine  purpose  which 
we  hsue  seen  it  to  have  been  the  great  object  of 
reTelation  to  accomplish,  the  Supreme  Being  has, 
from  time  to  time,  prescribed  various  institutions, 
and  enjoined  vaiious  duties.  The  discussion  of 
some  of  these  pertains  more  to  the  science  of  theo- 
]ogj  than  to  tiie  art  of  interpretation ;  but  there  are 
o^era  of  them,  comprising  details,  both  of  ceremony 
and  of  import,  that  are  so  frequently  spoken  of  or 
alluded  to  in  the  sacred  writings,  as  to  render  the 
knowledge  of  them  indispensable  to  the  biblical 
interpreter.  To  these  we  ^lall  now  invite  attention, 
advertiiig  to  the  former  class  of  institutions  only 
in  80  £ur  as  they  are  expressly  and  incontro- 
Totibly  described  in  the  Scriptures. 

SECTION  I. 

THE  CHURCH — ^PATRIARCHAL,  JEWISH,   AND 

CHRISTIAN. 

Meaiben  of  the  ChurDb-'The  FiUriarcha]  Choroh— The  Jewish 
Cha«h ;  Members  of  the  Xewisb  Church ;  ConnpC  Jitdaism 
— Jewnh  Sects— the  ChristiaD  Church ;  its  Coostitntioii ;  its 
Pl««lity ;  Equality  of  its  Members ;  its  Sobmission  to  Divine 
AdbtKitj. 

§  1. — Of  the  Churek,  gmercHy. 

The  truths  of  divine  revelation  were  published 
and  tendered  to  the  acceptance  of  the  world — of 
mankind  at  laige ;  but  they  have  been,  in  all  ages, 
received  only  by  a  few  out  of  the  general  mass, 
wiiich  few,  thus  distinguished  from  the  rest,  have 
cooititated  ^^the  chuich  of  the  living  God,"  or  the 
aaembly  of  believers  and  worshippers.  Acts  ii.  47, 
Til.  38;  Heb.  ii.  12.  The  Greek  appellation 
SxxXqtfia,  from  •«,  wA  of^  and  xaXfw,  /  caU^  is 
dearly  derivable  from  ^T\f  kehl^  a  calling,  a  gather- 
ing together,  an  assembly.  It  is  applied  to  the 
g«Beral  collection  of  the  Israelitish  people  (Deut 
xYiii.  16) ;  to  the  universal  body  of  Christians 
(ilatt  xvL  18) ;  and  to  any  particular  organized 
body  or  eongregadon  (Acts  xvi.  5 ;  Rev.  i.,  ii.,  iii.) 
AnKnig  the  characteristics  of  this  community,  must 
especially  be  noted,  the  fidelity  of  the  members  to 
themselves,  to  each  other,  and  to  God  (Gen.  v.  24, 
▼i.  8,  22 ;  Exod.  xx.  3 — 17 ;  Psalm  xv. ;  Matt,  v., 
▼i.,  viL ;  Phil.  iv.  8).  But  every  thing  is  included 
in  the  spirit  of  hearty  and  habitual  co-operation ; 
^stiiving  together,"  or  as  the  (rDvatfX«uyvsi  /a/^ 
'WxS  of  P^«  i*  27j  reads,  "  jointly  contending 
widi  one  aouL"    In  numerous  places  of  both  Tes- 


taments, this  spirit  and  practice  are  impressively 
demanded.  Psalm  cxxxiii. ;  Isai.  xi.  12 — 14 ;  1 
Cor.  xii.  31,  xiii.  1 — 13.  To  increase  their  num- 
bers, to  proselyte  from  the  world,  to  wait  and  wish 
for  the  accomplishment  of  sacred  prophecy,  to  be 
united  and  unceasing  in  their  exertions,  is  tiieir 
imperative  duty  and  highest  joy.* 

%  2.  Of  the  Patriarchal  Church. 

1.  The  Patriarchal  church  was  limited  in  its 
faith,  and  simple  in  its  ritual  and  worship.  The 
object  of  the  dispensation  under  which  it  existed, 
was  to  inculcate  ^e  doctrine  of  redemption,  through 
the  piacular  death  of  the  woman's  promised  seed ; 
with  its  necessary  concomitant — ^the  doctrine  of  a 
recovered  happy  immortality.t  The  church,  at 
this  period,  therefore,  comprised  those  who  received 
and  confided  in  these  doctrines;  as  Abel,  who 
obtained  a  witness  firom  God  that  he  was  right- 
eous (Heb.  xi.  4);  Enoch,  who  walked  with 
God  (Gen.  v.  24 ;  Heb.  xi.  5) ;  Noah,  who  was 
heir  of  the  righteousness  which  is  by  faith  (Heb. 
xi.  7) ;  Abraham,  who,  taught  the  doctrine  of  re- 
demption, through  the  interrupted  sacrifice  of 
Isaac,  looked  for  a  heavenly  country,  and  died  in 
the  faith  (Heb.  xi.  8—19);  Isaac,  Jacob,  and 
Joseph,  with  many  of  their  contemporaries  and 
descendants,  no  doubt  taught  by  their  discourse 
and  example,  who  by  faith  anticipated  things  to 
come,  and  obtained  a  good  report  (Heb.  xi.  20 — 
22,  &c.). 

2.  The  Patriarchal  church  consisted  of  two 
periods.  The  first,  from  Adam  to  the  flood; 
during  which  the  apostasy  of  Cain  and  his  de- 
scendants took  place,  which  consisted  in  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  atonement,  and  which  at  length  spread 
amongst  the  descendants  of  Seth.  The  second 
period  was  from  Noah  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Levitical  dispensation;  the  apostasy  from  which 
consisted  in  astronomical  hero-worship ;  while  the 
doctrine  of  the  atonement  was  strenuously  main- 
tained. X 

3.  The  priesthood,  whose  duty  was  to  ofier 


*  See  "  Outlines  of  a  Biblical  CycloiMBclia,"  in  Critica  Bib- 
lica,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  495, 496. 

f  On  this  interesting  topic,  Faber's  Treatise  on  the  Oenios  of 
the  three  Dispensations  may  be  advantageously  consolted. 

t  For  the  proofs  of  these  statements  the  reader  must  be  re- 
ferred to  Faber'a  Treatise,  already  spoken  of. 
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sacrifices,  instruct  the  people,  and  superintend  the 
worship  offered  to  Jehoyah,  under  the  patriarchal 
dispensation,  originally  belonged  to  the  first-bom, 
Cain;  but  he  forfeited  it  by  apostate  infidelity 
and  murder.  It  then  deyolved  upon  Seth  and  his 
posterity,  and  was  handed  down  through  Noah, 
Shem,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob — ^Esau  haying 
sold  his  birthright  to  his  younger  brodier — and 
thence  to  the  time  of  Moses. 

4.  Of  what  may  be  called  the  discipline  of  the 
patriarchal  church,  we  know  little  or  nothing;  the 
notices  comprised  in  the  book  of  Genesis  (which, 
with  a  few  passages  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Gala- 
tmns  and  Hebrews,  constitute  the  only  records 
we  haye  of  this  period)  being  few  in  number,  and 
scant  of  information. 

§  3. — Of  the  Jewish  Church. 

1.  The  Jewish  church  retained  the  same  great 
and  fundamental  article  of  faith  as  that  which 
constituted  the  prime  feature  of  the  patriarchal 
theology,  but  with  additions  called  for  by  the  pecu- 
liar character  of  the  times  when  it  was  consti- 
tuted, and  the  awfxd  apostasy  from  the  pure  faith 
which  preyailed  almost  uniyersally  in  tiie  world. 
The  law  giyen  to  the  Hebrews  by  Moses  was  not 
intended  in  any  way  to  interfere  with  or  set  aside 
the  coyenant  made  with  Abraham,  but  rather  to 
preserye  it  intact,  and  insure  its  fulfilment  Such 
is  the  reasoning  of  Paul,  in  his  Epistle  to  the 
Chlatians,  who  appear  to  haye  mistaken  this 
matter.  The  gospel,  as  he  argues,  was  preached 
to  Abraham,  and  the  coyenant  of  fidth  made  with 
him  was  so  confirmed  as  to  be  incapable  of  being 
annulled  : — ^*'  And  this  I  say,  that  the  coyenant 
that  was  confirmed  before  of  God  in  Christ,  the 
law,  which  was  four  hundred  and  thirty  years 
after,  cannot  disannul,  that  it  should  make  the 
promise  of  none  effect  For  if  the  inheritance  be 
of  the  law,  it  is  no  more  of  promise :  but  God 
gaye  it  to  Abraham  by  promise.  Wherefore  then 
senreth  the  law  ?  It  was  added  because  of  trans- 
gressions, till  the  seed  should  come  to  whom  the 
promise  was  made,  and  it  was  ordained  by  angels 
in  the  hand  of  a  mediator,"  Gal.  iii. 

2.  Godwyn  distinguishes  the  people  of  Israel 
into  two  sorts,  Hebrews  and  Proselytes.  Jennings 
adyances  a  step  higher,  and  diyides  the  whole 
world,  after  the  formation  of  tiie  Hebrew  com-- 
monwealth,  into  Jews  and  GentUes.*  The  form 
of  the  Hebrew  goyemment  being  theocratic,  each 
member  of  the  state  was  also  a  member  of  the 


*  Jewiah  AnU«iaities,  b.  i.,  chap.  3. 


church,  and  hence  the  whole  nation  is  said  to  be 
sanctified  or  holy,  Ley.  xx.  8,  xxi.  8,  xxii.  9,  16, 
32,  &c.     In  the  later  period  of  their  history  the 
Jews  were  distinguished  into  two  classes,  riz., 
Hebrero  Jews^  and  HeUenMe  Jew$  or  Gredanf^ 
as  they  are  called  in  our  translation,  John  xii.  20 ; 
Acts  yi.  1,  ix.  29,  xi.  20.     The  former  spoke  and 
conducted  their  worship  in  the  Hebrew,  or  rather 
Syro-Chaldaic  language;  and  the  latter  in  the 
Gkeek  tongue.     And  although  as  members  of  the 
Jewish  church  they  were  considered  as  equally 
holy,  the  fisrmer  were,  neyertheless,  considered  as 
being  the  most  honourable.     Hence  Paul  boasts 
(Phil.  iii.  5)  that  he  was  "^  a  Hebrew  of  the  He- 
brews," f.  «.,  a  Hebrew  speaking  and  woisbipping 
God  in  his  own  tongue.     But,  notwithstanding 
that  the  Jewish  religion  was  peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  Jewish  nation,  leaye  was  giyen  for  the  admis- 
sion of  proselytes,  who  were  inyested  with  cerfcain 
priyileges  on  their  abjuration  of  idolatry,  and  sub- 
mission to  the  worship  of  the  true  Grod.     Of  these 
proselytes  there  were  three  kinds,  yiz.,  daws  who 
embraced  Judaism  without  receiying  their  fiw- 
dom,  proselytes  of  the  gc^  and  prosdyUs  of  right- 
eotisness.f 

(1)  Slayes  who  embraced  Judaism  without  re- 
ceiying their  liberty  were  either  foreigners,  who 
had  been  by  some  means  bought  into  Jewish 
families,  or  they  were  the  children  of  these 
foreigners.  Of  this  kind  of  proselytes  was  Eliezer 
of  Damascus,  the  steward  of  Abraham's  house 
(Gen.  xy.  2,  3),  and  to  this  does  God  compare 
Israel  when  he  says,  in  Jer.  ii.  14,  ^  Is  he  a  home- 
bom  slaye ;  why  is  he  spoiled  V 

(2)  Proselytes  of  the  gate  were  persons  wbo« 
without  undeigoing  circumcision,  on  obsenring  the 
Mosaic  ritual,  engaged  to  worship  the  true  God, 
and  obserye  the  seyen  precepts  of  Noah.  Naaman 
the  Syrian  (2  Kings  y.  18)  and  Cornelius  the  cen- 
turion (Acts  X.  2)  are  thought  to  haye  belonged 
to  this  class. 

(3)  The  proselytes  of  righteousness  were  more 
highly  fayoured  than  the  proselytes  of  the  gate, 
for  they  might  trade  with  Jews,  many  with  Jews, 
enter  within  the  sacred  fence  of  the  temple,  and 
partake  of  the  annual  feasts.^  There  were  seve- 
ral things,  howeyer,  to  which  they  were  bound  to 
submit,  before  they  were  entitled  to  these  privi- 
leges; as,  instruction  in  the  principles  of  th^* 
Jewish  religion,  circumcision,  baptism,  the  ofier- 


-|-  It  is  right  to  obserre  here,  tiiat  JeimiDgs  and  odier  wriien 
conceive  this  rabbinical  distinctian  of  proMlytes  tohaTehad 
no  existeoce  in  lact  See  Jewish  Aoliq.,  b.  i.,  ch^  3,  at  the 
end, 

t  Prideanz,  Coonez.  A.  A  C.  438. 
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inf^  a  ssicnfioe  to  Jehovah,  &c«  After  having 
sobmitted  to  the  rites  of  drcumcision  and  haptigm, 
the  schokn  who  had  attended  as  witnesses  gave 
the  profieijtes  a  certificate,  which,  when  presented 
to  any  synagogue,  constituted  them  church  mem- 
ben  wlule  thej  resided  within  the  hounds.*  If 
the  head  of  a  family  was  in  this  way  haptized, 
the  infimts  and  slaves  were  haptized  at  the  same 
time,  without  asking  their  consent ;  the  former, 
because  they  oould  not  give  it ;  and  the  latter,  as 
being  the  master  s  property,  and  having  no  rights 
of  their  own.  Sons  arrived  at  years  of  maturity 
were  not  h^tized  imless  they  wished  it.t 

(4)  The  female   proselytes  were  received  hy 
baptism  and  sacrifice.^ 

(5)  We  must  not  omit  to  remark,  that,  after 
bsTing  sohmitted  to  the  prescribed  rites,  the  pro- 
selyte was  considered  as  having  been  bom  again. 
Huh  the  Jews  say,  ^  When  a  man  is  made  a  pro- 
selyte he  is  like  a  new-bom  infant,"  and'^'  he  hath 
a  new  mnL"  They  even  went  so  fiur  as  to  main- 
tain that  the  bond  of  natural  relation  between 
bim  and  his  kindred  was  now  dissolved.  Some 
barenipposed  that  there  is  an  allusion  to  the  pro- 
lelTtes  renunciation  of  his  natural  relations  in 
Luke  xiv.  26,  where  our  Lord  says,  ^^  If  any  man 
eome  unto  me,  and  hate  not  his  father  and  mother, 
aad  wife  and  children,  and  brethren  and  sisters. 
Tea,  and  his  own  life  also,  he  cannot  be  my  dis- 
ciple;* and  that  there  is  a  like  allusion  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage :  ^  Hearicen,  O  daughter,  and  in- 
fiine  thine  ear :  foiget  also  thine  own  people,  and 
tbf  fiitfaei^s  house,"  Ps.  xlv.  10.  Tacitus,  in  his 
^iaacUt  of  the  Jews,  having  mentioned  their 
cQstom  of  drcumcision,  as  adopted  by  proselytes, 
adds,  ^They  then  quickly  learn  to  despise  the 
pnk,  to  renounce  their  countiy,  and  to  hold  their 
parents,  children,  and  brethren  in  the  utmost  con- 
^pt"  It  is  probable  this  unnatural  contempt, 
which  the  Jevrish  doctors  taught  proselytes  to 
nteitain  of  their  nearest  relations,  might  be  one 
thing,  on  account  of  which  they  are  said  to  have 
'^made  them  two-fold  more  the  children  of  hell 
than  themselves,"  Matt  xxiii.  15. || 

3.  Among  the  sacred  persons  in  the  Jewish 
constitution,  we  may  properiy  enumerate : — 

(1)  The  EDTGa,  who  were  the  vicegerents  of 
Hod,  as  the  supreme  magistrate  of  the  state,  and 
*hose  persons  were,  consequently,  considered  to 


*  BasDage,  Relig.  of  Jewi,  b.  t.,  chap.  6, 7, 

t  Lis^t£Mt,  Hot.  Heb.  MaU.  iii.  6. 
ftwm's  Jewiflii  Aotiquities,  vol.  ii.,  p.  8,  sect  5. 
I  JeBDtngB*  Jewish  Antiq.,  b.  i.,  ch.  a 


be  sacred  and  inviolable,  1  Sum.  xxiv.  5 — 8 ;  2 
Sam.  i.  14. 

(2)  The  PROPHETS  formed  another  class  of 
sacred  persons,  and  were  raised  up  by  God  him- 
seli^  to  be  the  ministers  of  his  dispensation.  The 
business  of  the  prophets  was  not  merely  to  reveal 
secret  things,  whether  past,  present,  or  future ; 
but  also  to  instract  the  people,  and  interpret  the 
law  and  will  of  God.  According  to  St.  Augustine,§ 
they  were  the  philosophers,  divines,  instructors,  and 
guides  of  the  people ;  forming  the  bulwarks  of  reli- 
gion, as  witnesses  of  the  Divine  presence,  and 
living  monuments  of  his  will.  In  the  earliest  ages 
of  the  world,  some  individuals  were  raised  up  to 
sustain  this  sacred  office ;  but  from  Moses  to  Ma* 
lachi  there  was  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  these 
public  teachers,  who  testified  against  the  misdoings 
of  the  people,  laboured  to  call  them  back  to  a 
sense  of  their  duty,  and  comforted  and  animated 
the  pious  and  sincere,  by  predictions  of  fixture 
blessings.  Their  mode  of  living  was  most  frugal, 
and  their  apparel  was  generally  very  plain.  Their 
fidelity  and  zeal  in  the  service  of  Jehovah  fre- 
quently exposed  them  to  oruel  persecutions,  in 
which  they  chose  rather  to  submit  to  death  than  to 
sully  their  sacred  character.  The  gift  of  prophecy 
was  not  always  annexed  to  the  priesthood :  there 
were  prophets  of  all  the  tribes,  and  sometimes 
even  among  the  Gentiles.  Godwyn  observes  that, 
for  the  propagation  of  learning,  colleges  and  schools 
were  erected  for  the  prophets.  The  first  intimation 
we  have  of  these  is  in  1  Sam.  x.  5,  where  the  com"* 
pany  of  prophets  are  supposed  to  have  been  students 
in  a  college  of  prophets  at  Gibeath.  These  students 
were  called  sons  of  the  prophets,  and  are  frequently 
mentioned  in  after-ages,  even  in  the  most  degene- 
rate times  (see  2  Kings  ii.  3,  5,  iv.  38) ;  and  it 
seems  from  1  Kings  xviii.  4,  that  they  were  very 
numerous.  They  were  educated  under  a  proper 
master  (who  was  commonly,  if  not  invariably,  a 
prophet)  in  the  knowledge  of  religion  and  of  sacred 
music  (1  Sam.  x.  5,  xix.  20),  and  were  thereby 
qualified  to  be  public  teachers  of  religion.  It 
seems  that  the  prophets  were  generally  chosen  out 
of  these  schools.  (See  Amos  vii.  14,  15.)  It  was 
usual  among  the  heathen  to  designate  all  such  per- 
sons as  were  conversant  with  divine  things  by  the 
name  of  prapheL,  in  conformity  with  which  Paul, 
when  citing  a  passage  from  Epimenides,  calls  him 
a  prophet  (Tit  i.  12).  Speaking  of  prophets  in 
the  Christian  churdh,  the  same  apostle  clearly  de- 
fines iheir  character  by  saying,  that  "  he  who  pro 


S  De  Cirifaile  Dei,  1.  xriii.,  ch.  41. 
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phesieth,  speaketh  unto  men  to  edification,  and 
exhortation,  and  comfort"  (1  Cor.  xiv.  3).* 

(3)  NAZARriES  were  persona  separated  from 
the  use  of  certain  things,  and  peculiarly  devoted 
or  consecrated  to  the  service  of  God.  The  law 
relatiye  to  the  Nazareate  is  given  in  Numh.  vi. 
The  vow  of  the  Nazarite  consisted  in  the  follow- 
ing particulars :  (1)  He  consecrated  himself  in  a 
very  especial  and  extraordinary  manner  to  Ood. 
(2)  This  was  to  continue  for  a  certain  time,  eight 
days  or  a  month,  but  perhaps  seldom  less  tiian  a 
year,  that  he  might  have  a  fuU  growth  of  hair 
to  bum  in  the  fire^  nhich  i$  under  ths  taerificB 
of  ih/6  peac^^ff&ring,  (3)  During  the  time  of  his 
separation  he  drank  no  wine  nor  strong  drink,  nor 
used  any  vinegar  formed  from  an  inebriating 
liquor,  nor  ate  fresh  or  dried  grapes,  nor  tasted 
even  the  kernels  or  husks  of  any  thing  that  had 
grown  upon  the  vine.  (4)  He  never  shaved  his 
head,  but  let  his  hair  grow,  as  the  proof  of  his 
being  in  this  separated  state,  and  under  vows  of 
peculiar  austerity.  (5)  He  never  touched  any 
dead  body,  nor  did  any  of  the  last  offices,  even 
to  his  nearest  kin,  but  was  considered  as  the 
priests,  who  were  whoUy  taken  up  with  tiie  ser- 
vice of  Qod,  and  regarded  notiiing  else.  (6)  "All 
the  days  of  his  separation  he  was  holy ;"  during 
the  whole  time  he  was  to  be  incessantly  employed 
in  religious  act8.t  Perpetual  Nazarites,  as  S^p- 
aon  and  John  Baptist,  were  consecrated  to  their 
Nazariteship  by  their  parents.  Those  who  made 
a  vow  of  Nazariteship  out  of  Palestine,  and  could 
not  oome  to  the  temple  when  their  vow  was 
expired,  contented  themselves  with  observing  the 
abstinence  required  by  the  law,  and  cutting  off 
their  hair  in  the  place  where  they  were:  the 
offerings  and  sacrifices  prescribed  by  Moses,  to  be 
offered  at  the  temple  by  themselves,  or  by  others 
for  them,  they  deferred  till  a  convenient  oppor- 
tunity. Hence  Paul,  being  in  Achaia,  having 
made  the  vow  of  a  Nazarite,  had  his  hair  cut  off 
at  Cenchrea,  a  port  of  Corinth,  but  deferred  tiie 
complete  fulfilment  of  his  vow  till  he  came  to 
Jerusalem,  Acts  xviii.  18.  When  a  person  found 
that  he  was  not  in  a  condition  to  make  a  vow  of 
Nazariteship,  or  that  he  had  not  leisure  fully  to 
perform  it,  he  contented  himself  with  contributing 
to  the  expense  of  the  sacrifices  and  ofierings  of 
those  who  had  made  and  were  fulfilling  this  vow. 
By  this  means  he  became  a  partaker  of  such 


*  See  Oodwyn*8  Moses  and  AaroD,  b.  i.,  chap.  vi. ;  Jeniiings' 
Antiq.  b.  i.,  chap.  vi. ;  StiIIiiig6eet* a  Orig.  Sac  p.  92,  &c. ; 
Lamy'a  Appar.  Bib.  b.  i.,  chi^.  viii.;  Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  1  Cor. 
xiv.  8. 

-|-  Dr.  A.  CbriLe  on  Nomb.  vi.  5. 


Nazariteship.     Maimonides  says,  that  he  who 
would  partake  in  the  Nazariteship  of  another, 
went  to  the  temple,  and  said  to  the  priest,  ^  In 
such  a  time  such  a  one  will  finish  his  Nazarite- 
ship ;  I  intend  to  de^y  the  chaige  attending  the 
shaving  off  his  hair,  either  in  part  or  in  the 
whole."    When  Paul  came  to  Jerusalem  (Acts 
xxi.  23,  24),  James,  with  other  bretiiren,  advised 
that  to  quiet  the  minds  of  the  converted  Jews,  he 
should  unite  with  four  persons,  who  had  vows  of 
Nazariteship,  and  contribute  to  their  chaiges  and 
ceremonies,  by  which  the  people  would  perceive 
that  he  did  not  disregard  the  law,  as  they  had 
been  led  to  suppose.:^ 

§  4. — Of  Corrupt  Judaism. 

1.  It  is  impossible  to  take  even  a  cursoiy 
survey  of  the  Jewish  religion,  without  being  struck 
with  its  vast  superiority  over  the  most  refined  and 
exalted  system  adopted  by  the  heathen  nations  of 
antiquity,  even  where  these  had  borrowed  most  of 
their  light  from  the  Sun  of  righteousness,  which 
shone  with  such  resplendent  glory  in  Judea.  Its 
principles  were  so  congenial  with  the  nature  and 
character  of  man,  his  obligations  and  duties,  his 
wants  and  desires;  its  advantages  so  numerous 
and  manifest;  and  its  ritual  so  fescinating  and 
engaging ;  that  it  would  seem  almost  impossible 
that  its  subjects  should  ever  abandon  it  in  favour 
of  the  disgusting  rites  and  degrading  superstitions 
of  idolatrous  worship.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  lament- 
able  &ct,  that  the  people  who  were  favoured  with 
this  revelation,  and  destined  to  be  the  preserren 
and  teachers  of  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God, 
at  various  periods  d  their  history  abandoned  their 
temple  and  oracle — ^their  religion  and  their  God^> 
to  mix  with  the  surrounding  nations  in  the  im- 
purities of  their  worship ;  and  at  others,  engrafted 

^  upon  their  pure  and  hallowed  system  of  doctrines 
sundry  idolatrous  rites. 

2.  To  trace  the  rise  and  progress  of  idolatn' 
among  the  Jewish  people,  or  even  to  enumerate 
the  idols  and  idolatrous  customs  adopted  by  them, 
during  the  period  of  their  history  prior  to  the 
captivity,  would  greaUy  exceed  the  limits  of  this 
work.  We  can  only  observe,  tiierefore,  that  the 
first  palpable  exhibition  of  a  desire  to  relapse  into 
idolatrous  practices  was  made  under  circumstances 
of  the  most  aggravating  character,  in  the  well- 
known  matter  of  the  golden  calf.  Under  the 
administration  of  the  judges  there  was  an  awful 


t  Cahxiet*a  Bib.  Eocy.,  act  ''Nanrite." 
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degeneracy,  fifom  which  thej  were  to  a  conBider- 
able  extent  reooTcred  during  the  goveniment  of 
Samuel  and  DaTid.  Towards  the  close  of  Solo- 
mon's reign,  that  monarch  set  a  sad  and  a  fatal 
example  to  his  suhjects,  which  soon  spread  through 
the  whole  length  and  hreadth  of  the  land,  and 
oltimatdj  sahjected  the  two  nations  to  a  total 
deportation  and  captiyity,  which  so  far  answered 
the  design  of  God,  in  curing  them  of  their  idola- 
trous propensities,  that  in  every  suhsequent  period 
of  their  history  they  seem  to  have  regarded  it 
with  the  utmost  abhorrence. 

3.  In  various  places  of  the  Old  Testament 
mention  is  made  of  the  groves  and  high  places 
dedicated  to  idolatrous  purposes^  and  where  the 
Israelites  are  said  to  have  ^' burnt  incense  and 
wrought  wickedness,  to  provoke  the  Lord,  as  did 
the  heathen,'  2  Kings  xvii.  9,  13.  For  this 
reason  no  altar  dedicated  to  Jehovah  was  allowed 
to  be  set  up  near  them.* 

4.  At  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  appearance, 
errors  of  a  most  pernicious  kind  had  aSected  the 
idiole  body  of  the  people,  and  the  more  learned 
part  of  the  nation  was  divided  upon  points  of  the 
highest  importance.    They  regarded  the  whole  of 
leh'gion  as  consisting  in  the  rites  of  the  Mosaic 
bw,  and  in  the  performance  of  some  external  acts 
of  doty.     They  were  unanimous  in  excluding 
finm  eternal  life  all  other  nations;   and,  as  a 
oonsequenoe,  they  were  treated  with  the  utmost 
contempt  and  inhumanity.    The  multitude  were 
sunk  in  the  most  deplorable  ignorance  of  God 
and  of  divine  things ;  and  had  no  notion  of  any 
other  way  of  rendering  themselves  acceptable  to 
die  Divine  Being  than  by  sacrifices  and  the  other 
external  rites  of  the  Mosaic  law.     Hence  pro- 
ceeded the  profligate  wickedness  which  prevailed 
tt>  so  alarming  an  extent  during  the  period  of  our 
Sariour's  ministry.    To  this  fact  Josephus  must 
be  regarded  as  an  unexceptionable  witness.     He 
states,  that   ^both  publicly  and  privately  they 
were  universally  corrupt.  They  vied  which  should 
flzrpass  each  other  in  impiety  against  Qod,  and 
injustice  towards  men.     The  great  men  harassed 
the  people,  and  the  people  studied  to  ruin  the 
greaL"     "In  one  word,  there  never  was  a  city 
that  suffered  such  calamities,  nor  a  race  of  men, 
from  the  foundation  of  the  worid,  that  ever  was 


*  PkfUiarBt  hat  thowD,  that  in  KTeral  psMages  of  Scriptnre 
vhcre  we  read  of  dieae  grovet,  an  idol  or  idda  are  mcan^  and 
aot  a  collection  of  trees.  This  idea  has  been  seized  npun  by 
Mr.  liudaeer,  who  has  made  some  considerable  progress 
towards  trwcing  tiie  origm  and  identi^ing  the  form  of  these 
idok,  in  a  very  ingenious  dissertation  on  an  antique  engraved 
cyfiader,  which  has  been  obtained  b  Syria,  representing,  among 
olhcrffaingay  an  mrmSSkry  and  astrouoMiuttl  machine.— See  his 
Sabcaa  Researches,  Enay  viii. 


more  profligate  and  abandoned."  In  another  place 
he  says,  ''  I  cannot  forbear  declaring  my  opinion, 
though  the  declaration  fills  me  with  great  emotion 
and  regret,  that  if  the  Romans  had  delayed  to 
come  against  these  wretches,  the  dty  would  either 
have  been  ingulfed  by  an  earthquake,  over- 
whelmed by  a  deluge,  or  destroyed  by  fire  from 
heaven,  as  Sodom  was;  for  that  generation  was 
far  more  enormously  wicked  than  those  who 
suffered  these  calamities.t 

5.  If  any  part  of  the  Jewish  religion  were  less 
corrupt  than  the  rest,  it  was  the  form  of  external 
worship,  established  by  the  law  of  Moses.  And 
yet  a  variety  of  rites  were  introduced  into  the 
service  of  the  temple,  of  which  no  traces  are  to 
be  found  in  the  sacred  writings.  The  institution 
of  these  additional  ceremonies  was  owing  to  those 
revolutions  which  rendered  the  Jews  more  oon- 
versant  with  adjacent  nations  than  they  had  for- 
merly been ;  for  when  they  saw  the  sacred  rites 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  notwithstanding  the 
excellency  and  fulness  of  their  own  ritual,  they 
were  induced  to  adopt  them  in  the  service  of  the 
true  Cfod. 

6.  The  Samaritans,  who  celebrated  divine  wor- 
ship in  the  temple  that  was  built  on  Mount 
Gerizzim,  lay  under  the  same  evils  that  oppressed 
the  Jews^  with  whom  they  lived  in  the  bitterest 
enmity ;  and  were  also,  like  them,  highly  instru- 
mental in  increasing  their  own  calamities.  They 
suffered  as  much  as  the  Jews  from  troubles  and 
divisions,  fomented  by  the  intrigues  of  factious 
spirits.  Their  religion  was  also  more  corrupted 
than  that  of  the  Jews  themselves,  as  Christ  de- 
clares in  his  conversation  with  the  woman  of 
Samaria.  For  they  mixed  the  errors  of  the  Gen- 
tiles with  the  sacred  doctrines  of  the  Jews,  and 
were  excessively  corrupted  by  the  idolatrous  cus- 
toms of  the  pagan  nations.:^ 

§  5. — Cf  the  Jemth  Sects. 

Wb  have  no  information  concerning  the  exist- 
ence of  any  religious  sects  in  the  Jewish  church 
before  the  Babylonian  captivity;  it  is  thought 
by  some  writers,  that  in  the  time  of  the  Maccar- 
bees,  it  was  divided  into  two  parties,  the  Zadtktm, 
or  righteous,  who  observed  only  the  written  law 
of  Moses;  and  the  Chandim,  or  AtideanSy  the 
pious,  who  superadded  the  constitutions  and  tra- 
ditions of  the  elders.     On  this  subject,  however, 


f  Jewish  Wars,  b.  v.,  c.  1&-13,  and  b.  rii. 
t  See  Mosheim's  Ecclesiastical  History,  Cent  I.,  chap.  ii. 
Dr.  Harwood  has  drawn  a  very  animated  pictnre  of  the  de^ 
praved  state  of  the  Jews  at  this  time,  Introduction,  ?ol  ii., 
pp.  68—66. 
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considerable  diversity  of  opinion  prevails  among 
tlie  learned.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  hazard  a 
conjecture  in  a  matter  so  doubtfril  and  unimpor- 
tant, but  pass  on  to  notice  the  religious  sects 
which  existed  in  the  times  of  the  New  Testament 
history.  Of  these,  the  principal  were  the  Sad- 
ducees,  the  Pharisees,  and  the  Essenes. 

I.  The  Sadddcees — ^This  sect  derived  its  origin 
fipom  Sadoc,  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  about  263  years  before  Christ,  and 
was  the  pupil  of  Antigonus  Sochfeus,  an  eminent 
Jewish  doctor  and  president  of  the  Sanhedrin, 
who  in  his  lectures  inculcated  the  reasonableness 
of  serving  God  from  the  innate  and  intrinsic  ex- 
cellence of  the  duty  itself,  and  not  Irom  the  ser- 
vile principle  of  mercenary  recompence.  From 
this  doctrine  Sadoc  inferred  that  there  was  no 
future  state,  and  that  rewards  and  punishments 
were  confined  to  this  life.  Those  who  espoused 
his  sentiments  obtained  the  name  of  Sadducees, 
Their  creed  is  thus  concisely  expressed :  "They 
say  that  there  is  no  resurrection  [Ckaxxphelly  future 
&>],  neither  angel  nor  spirit"  Hence  that  cap- 
tious query  concerning  the  woman  who  had  sur- 
vived seven  husbands,  which  they  addressed  to 
our  Lord  for  his  solution,  thinlfing  to  involve  him 
in  an  inextricable  dilemma.  They  disregarded  all 
the  traditions  of  the  elders,  and  admitted,  in  our 
Saviour  s  time,  only  the  five  books  of  Moses,  as 
proper  to  be  read  in  the  synagogues  ;*  and  con- 
sidered that  God  did  not  interfere  in  human 
aflairs.  Their  numbers  were  inconsiderable,  but 
among  them  were  some  of  the  most  eminent  per- 
sons in  the  state.  Josephus  has  thus  described 
them:  "The  Sadducees  maintain  that  the  soul 
perishes  with  the  body.  They  pay  no  regard  to  any 
prescriptions,  except  the]  injunctions  of  Scripture. 
They  deem  it  a  virtue  to  maintain  disputes  with 
the  teachers  of  that  wisdom  which  others  espouse. 
Those  who  have  adopted  their  tenets  are  but  few, 
but  those  few  are  persons  of  the  first  distinction. 
Hardly  any  business  of  the  state  is  transacted  by 
them ;  for  when  they  are  invested  vrith  any  civil 
office,  it  is  entirely  against  their  inclination,  and 
solely  through  necessity;  for  then  they  conform 
to  the  measures  of  the  Pharisees,  otherwise  the 
conmion  people  would  never  bear  them." 

II.  The  Pharisees. — ^This  was  the  most  dis- 
tinguished and  popular  sect  among  the  Jews,  and 
first  appeared  about  140,  B.  C.  The  Pharisees 
affected  great  mortification  and  abstraction  Irom 
the  world,  imposed  on  themselves  frequent  stated 
fasts,  and  made  long  prayers  at  the  comers  of  the 
streets.     In  fact,  they  were  most  ostentatiously 


♦  Pridcanx,  Coonez.  pt,  ii ,  b.  6.  A.  A.  C.  107.; 


religious,  so  far  as  outward  observances  went ;  buf 
were  inwardly  consummate  hypocrites.    They  be- 
lieved in  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, and  therefore  held  the  Sadducees  in  the 
highest  abhorrence.    Their  notion  of  the  resTurec- 
tion,  however,  was  nothing  more  than  the  Pythar 
gorean  transmigration.    They  held  the  doctrine  of 
predestination,  and  that  all  things  were  under  the 
government  of  an  irreversible  fittality.t    In  fine, 
the  scrupulous  performance  of  a  thousand  trifling 
minutenesses  made  up  their  religion;   the  love 
and  acquisition  of  power,  and  the  reputation  of 
superior  sanctity,  were  the  end  and  aim  of  all 
their  actions :  they  had  a  form  of  godliness,  but 
were  strangers  to  its  power ;  for  they  were  under 
the  dominion  of  the  most  detestable  of  all  vices, 
spiritual  pride  and    hypocrisy.}     Josephus  has 
given  the  following  account  of  their  tenets: — 
"Now,   the  Pharisees  live  meanly,  and  despise 
delicacies  in  diet ;  and  they  follow  the  conduct  of 
reason,  and  what  that  prescribes  to  them  as  good 
for  them,  they  do.     They  also  pay  a  respect  to 
such  as  are  in  years,  nor  are  they  so  bold  as  to 
contradict  them  in  any  thing  tliey  have  intro- 
duced.    And  when  they  determine  that  all  things 
are  done  by  fate,  they  do  not  take  away  the  free- 
dom from  men  of  doing  as  they  think  fit,  since 
their  notion  is,  that  it  hath  pleased  Grod  to  make 
a  rule,  whereby  what  he  wills  is  done;  but  so 
that  the  vrill  of  man  can  act  virtuously  or  viciously. 
They  also  believe  that  souls  have  an  immortal 
vigour  in  them,  and  that,  under  the  earthy  there 
will  be  rewards  or  punishments,  according  as  they 
have  lived  virtuously  or  viciously  in  this  life ;  that 
the  latter  are  to  be  detained  in  an  eyerlasting  pri- 
son, but  that  the  former  shaU  have  power  to  revive 
and  live  again.     On  account  of  which  doctrines 
they  are  able  to  persuade  the  body  of  the  people; 
and  whatsoever  these  do  about  divine  worship, 
prayers,  and  sacrifices,  they  perform  according  to 
their  direction;   insomuch,  that  the   cities  give 
great  attestation  to  them,  on  account  of  their  vir- 
tuous conduct,  both  in  the  actions  of  their  Hves 
and  in  their  discourses.")!     The  most  considerable 
part  of  the  religion  of  the  Pharisees  consisted  in  a 
scrupulous  observance   of  the  traditionary  law, 
which  was  regarded  by  them  as  being  of  higher 
authority  than  the  written  law.     "  The  words  of 
the  scribes,"  said  they,  "are  lovely  above  the 
words  of  the  law :  for  the  words  of  the  law  are 
weighty  and  light,  but  the  words  of  the  scribes 


f  Joseph.  Ant.  b.  xiii.,  c.  10. 
t  Harwood's  lotrodoct  toL  i.^  p.  232. 
II  Jewish  Antiq.  b.  zviii.,  ch.  1.    See  further  ia  StacLhoiue's 
Hist,  of  the  Bible,  b.  rii.,  ch.  4 ;  and  Lightlbot'a  Ham.  of  tkt 
Evangel.,  sect  23. 
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are  all  weighty."  Hence  it  was  that  our  Saviour 
so  frequently  charged  them  with  rendering  the 
word  of  God  of  none  effect  hy  their  traditions. 

UI.  The  EfiSENES  are  not  once  mentioned  in 
the  sacred  writings,  though  they  formed  a  con- 
siderable community  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour. 
They  studiously  courted  retirement,  devoted  them- 
selves to  agriculture,  and  affected  great  simpKcity 
and  innocence  of  manners.  They  had  a  commu- 
nity of  goods,  and  were  imusu^dly  strict  in  the 
ohserrance  of  the  Sahbath.  They  believed  that 
all  things  were  governed  by  fate ;  that  the  soul 
was  immortal;  and  that  there  was  a  future  state 
of  retribution.* 

IV.  The  Samaritans  are  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  The 
following  account  of  them  is  collected  from  Lampe 
and  Kuinoel,  by  Bloomfield: — ^The  Samaritans 
were  descended  from  the  remnant  of  the  Israelites 
not  carried  away  into  captivity,  and  afterwards 
mtermixed  with  Gentiles  &om  the  neighbouring 
parts  of  Assyria,  especially  the  Cuthi,  who  had 
come  to  colonize  and  occupy  the  vacant  situations 
of  the  former  inhabitants.  In  this  new  colony 
idolatry  was  introduced  and  permitted  from  the 
reiy  first ;  yet  so  as  to  worship  Jehovah  in  con- 
junction with  the  false  gods,  2  Kings  xvii.  29. 
^Mien  afterwards  Cyrus  permitted  the  Jews  to 
return  from  captivity  and  rebuild  their  temple, 
the  ^unaritans,  who  wished  to  form  a  tmion  in 
religious  matters  with  the  Jews,  requested  that 
the  temple  might  be  erected  at  the  common  la- 
bour and  expense  of  both  nations.  But  Zerub- 
babel,  and  other  Jewish  rulers,  rejected  their 
retjaest,  urging  that  Cyrus  had  committed  the 
^vork  to  them  only,  and  had  charged  the  governors 
of  Suniaria  to  keep  away  from  the  place,  and  only 
assist  the  Jews  out  of  the  public  revenues  of  the 
province.  The  Samaritans,  however,  said  they 
iv'ere  to  tvorahip  there,  since  the  temple  had  been 
erected  for  the  worship  of  the  Supreme  Being  by 
all  the  human  Tace.t  When  the  Samaritans  had 
received  this  repulse  from  the  Jews,  they  felt  much 
mortified,  and  laid  wait  for  revenge  ;  they  endea- 
voured to  obstruct  the  restoration  of  the  temple, 
and  the  increase  and  prosperity  of  the  new  Jewish 
state,  by  various  methods.:^  Hence  originated  a 
mutual  hatred  between  the  nations,  which  was  after- 
wards kept  up  and  increased  by  the  revolt  of  Ma- 
nasseh,  and  the  erection  of  a  temple  on  Mount  Geri- 
ziuL  For  Manasseh,  a  brother  of  Jaddus  the  high- 


*  Prideanx  has  giveo.  a  very  full  account  nf  ibis  sect,  Con- 
■w.A.  A.C.  107. 

t  See  Eadr.  it.  2 ;  Jot.  Ant.  xi/4. 

X  See  Eidr.  and  Jus.  Ant.,  jost  referred  ta 


priest,  had,  contrary  to  the  laws  and  customs  of 
the  nation,  taken  in  marriage  the  daughter  of  San- 
ballat,  the  ruler  of  Samaria  (Neh.  xiii.  23,  seq.) ; 
and  when  the  Jews,  indignant  at  this,  had  ordered 
that  he  should  divorce  her  as  an  alien,  or  no  longer 
approach  to  the  altar  and  the  sacred  institutions, 
he  fled  to  his  father-in-law,  a  high-priest  who 
alienated  many  from  the  religious  worship  of  the 
Jews,  and  by  gifls  and  promises  drew  over  great 
numbers,  and  even  some  of  the  priests,  to  the  Sa- 
maritan party.  But  now  that  the  temple  was 
erected  on  Mount  Gerizim,  still  greater  contentions 
arose  between  the  Jews  and  Samaritans  concerning 
the  place  of  divine  norship.  For  the  Samaritans 
denied  that  the  sacred  rites  at  Jemmlem  were 
pure  and  of  divine  ordination ;  but  of  the  temple 
on  Mount  Gerizim  they  affirmed  that  it  was  holy, 
legitimate,  and  sanctioned  by  the  presence  of  the 
Deity.  The  Samaritans,  moreover,  only  received 
the  books  of  Moses.  The  rest  of  the  sacred  books 
(since  they  vindicated  the  divine  worship  at  Jeru- 
salem) they  rejected,  as  also  the  whole  body  of  the 
traditions,  keeping  solely  to  the  letter.  From  these 
causes  the  Jews  were  inflamed  to  the  most  ran- 
corous hatred  towards  this  rival  nation ;  insomuch 
that  to  many  of  them  the  Samaritans  were  objects 
of  greater  detestation  than  even  the  Gentiles.  See 
Luke  X.  33.  It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  there  should 
have  been  such  a  constant  reciprocation  of  injuries 
and  calumnies  as  had  served  to  keep  up  a  per- 
petual exasperation  between  the  two  nations.  The 
fJEkult,  however,  was  not  all  on  the  side  of  the  Jews ; 
for  (as  we  learn  from  Bartenora  ad  Roschaschana 
ii.  2,  cited  by  Schoettgen)  the  Samaritans  inflamed 
this  enmity  by  taking  every  opportunity  of  in- 
juring, or  at  least  offering  provocations  to,  the 
Jews.  The  following  anecdote  may  serve  as  an 
example : — "  When  the  time  of  the  new  moon  was 
just  at  hand,  the  Jews  had  a  fire  kindled  on  the 
highest  mountains,  to  warn  those  who  were  afar 
off  of  the  exact  time  of  the  novUunium.  What 
did  the  Samaritans  do  ?  Why,  in  order  that  they 
might  lead  the  Jews  into  an  error,  they  themselves, 
during  the  night-time,  kindled  fires  on  the  moun- 
tains. Therefore,  the  Jews  were  obliged  to  send 
out  trusty  and  creditable  persons  who  should  give 
out  the  time  of  the  new  moon,  as  observed  by  the 
Jerusalemitish  Sanhedrin,  or  defined  by  other  per- 
sons to  whom  that  office  was  committed."  The 
Samaritans,  however,  did  not  entertain  so  much 
hatred  towards  the  Jews,  as  the  latter  did  towards 
the  former  :  nor  did  they  deny  towards  them  th^ 
offices  of  humanity.  See  Luke  ix.  53,  x.  32. 
Jesus,  however,  disregarded,  nay  discountenanced, 
this  hatred,  and  as  he  did  not  hesitate  to  eat  with 
tax-gatherers,  so  neither  did  he  avoid  intercourse 
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with  Samaritans.*  In  the  estimation  of  a  Jew, 
the  very  name  of  a  Samaritan  comprised  madness, 
and  malice,  and  drunkenness,  and  apostasy,  and 
rebellion,  and  nniversal  detestation.  When  they 
were  instigated  with  rage  against  our  blessed  Lord, 
the  first  word  their  fury  dictated  was,  Samaritan : 
^'  Thou  art  a  Samaritan^  and  hail  a  deml  r  And 
it  is  remarkable  that  the  amiable  and  benevolent 
son  of  Sirach  uses  diis  expression  in  his  writings : 
^^Two  nations  my  soul  hateth,  the  Samaritans 
and  the  Philistines"  (Ekx^lus.  i.  26),  a  signal  and 
afiecting  proof,  how  far  the  wisest  and  best  of  men 
among  the  Jews  were  carried  away  with  the 
national  prejudices.  The  Samaritans,  as  it  appears 
from  the  account  of  them  by  Origen,  were,  down 
to  his  day,  deniers  of  a  resurrection,  and  of  the 
soul's  immortality.t  The  Sadducean  heresy  is 
said  to  have  taken  its  rise,  or  its  avowed  and 
public  prevalence,  from  Samaria;  and  from  this 
very  principle  of  rejecting  the  authority  of  the 
prophets.  % 

y.  The  Scribes,  though  not  fonning  any  disr 
tinct  sect,  demand  a  notice,  from  the  perpetual 
reference  made  to  them  in  the  New  Testament 
They  were  a  profession  of  men,  generally  Phari- 
sees, devoted  to  the  ministiy,  and  to  the  study  of 
sacred  literature.  They  were  the  literati  among 
the  Jews ;  they  sat  in  Moses'  seat,  and  their  know- 
ledge of  the  law,  and  of  the  theology  which  then 
prevailed,  obtained  for  them  a  place  in  the  San* 
hedrin,  or  supreme  coimcil  of  the  nation,  and 
qualified  them  to  be  the  public  and  stated  teachers 
of  the  people.  They  obtained  their  name  from 
their  original  employment,  which  was  transcribing 
the  law.  But  in  process  of  time,  they  exalted 
themselves  into  its  public  ministers  and  expositors ; 
authoritatively  determined  what  doctrines  were 
contained  in  Scripture,  and  what  were  not ;  taught 
the  common  people  in  what  sense  to  understand 
the  law  and  the  prophets ;  and  were  the  oracles 
consulted  in  all  difficult  points  of  doctrine  and 
duty. 

VI.  The  Lawyers  mentioned  in  the  New 
Testament  appear  to  have  been  the  same  order  of 
men  as  the  Scribes,  and  obtained  this  appellation 
from  having  devoted  themselves  to  the  study  of 
the  law,  and  the  teacliing  of  it  to  the  people. 

VII.  The  Elders.  The  only  difference  be- 
tween these  and  the  Scribes,  consisted  in  this,  that 
the  former  were  laymen,  while  the  latter  were 
of  the  clergy.  They  were  commonly  chief  men 
in  the  tribes,  and  their  judgment  had  great  weight. 


*  Receosio  Synoptica  Aooot  Sac.  pp.  110,  lU. 

\  ComiDent  on  Matt  p.  486. 

X  TertnlUan,  de  Pnes.  Hot.  p.  249. 


§  6.— Qr  Ihe  ChrMan  Church. 

1.  Unlike  the  Jewish  church — ^which  embraced 
the  whole  nation,  without  reference  to  the  Titality 
of  the  faith  possessed  by  the  individuals  of  which  it 
was  composed — ^the  Christian  church  comprises 
only  those  who  form  part  of  the  spiritual  seed  of 
Abraham.     It  predicates  nothing  of  men  as  men ; 
it  knows  of  no  rule  but  that  of  truth,  of  prin- 
ciple, of   conscience.      The  apostolic    churches 
were  composed  either  of  true  Christians,  or  of 
those  who,    to    human   appearance,  were  such. 
They  were  saluted  by  inspired  men,  as  ^  saints  in 
Christ  Jesus,"  as  ^'partakers  of  precious  fmtb," 
as  ""  calling  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus," 
as  ^'holy  brethren,   partakers  of  the  heavenly 
calling."    They  were  addressed,  as  "^  bom  again, 
not  of  corruptible  seed,  but  of  incorruptible,"  as 
"  quickened  together  with  Christ,"  as  "  saved  by 
grace,  through  ^th,"  as  ^'the  workmanship  of 
God,  created  in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good  works," 
as    individuals,   with  reference    to  whom  "old 
things  had  passed  away,  and  all  things  had  become 
new."     From  the  first  church  at  Jerusalem,  down 
to  the  last  that  was  formed  in  the  provinces  of  the 
heathen  world,  all  the  apostolic  communities  were 
composed  of  members  so  designated,  and  whose 
association  in  church-fellowship  was  the  result  of 
their  accredited   conversion  to  the  ffiith  of  the 
Lord  Jesus.     The  apostles  and  first   Christians 
never  dreamed  of  creating  a  nominal  territory 
for  the  display  of  the  Christian   faith.      With 
them  the  limits  of  the  church  was  the  boundary 
line  of  belief  and  of  actual  holiness.      Beyond 
this,  they  saw  no  trace  of  the  church  of  Christ ; 
nor  did  they  dare  to  make  themselves  the  agents 
of  imposing  a  deception  upon  the  unenlightened 
mass  of  mankind,   by  constituting   whole  pro- 
vinces Christians,  by  any  summary  or  political  act 
Upon  a  principle  the  most  voluntary  that  can  be 
conceived  of,  were  the  first  churches  gathered 
together  in  the  name  of  their  common  Lord  and 
Redeemer.    By  the  force  of  truth,  by  the  power 
of  conscience,  by  the  infiuenoe  of  the  message  of 
reconciliation,  by  the  renewing  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  by  the  agitating  considerations  of  an  im- 
pending eternity,  by  the  resistless    workings  of 
gratitude  and  love,  did  they  give  themselves  first 
to  the  Lord,  and  then  to  one  another,  in  all  the 
endearments  of  mutual  Christian  fellowship.  || 

2.  Li  speaking  of  the  Christian  chckch,  wr 
speak  of  the  collective  body  of  believers,  without 
reference  to  congregations,  countries,  or  any  other 


I)  Library  of  Ecclesiastical  Knowledge,  vol.  \u,  pp.  8, 9. 
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localities ;  and  lused  in  this  enlaiged  sense  only, 
is  the  phrase  a  coirect  one.  (See  Eph.  v.  23 — 25^ 
&c.;  Col.  i.  18,  24,  Sec.)  It  is  too  eyident  from 
the  New  Testament  to  admit  of  controversy,  that 
each  argsadzed  and  disciplined  assembly  of  be- 
h'evers  constituted  a  church  of  Christ,  strictly  in- 
dependent of  all  other  churches,  as  to  its  govern- 
ment and  internal  economy ;  though  united  with 
all  others  in  one  common  bond  of  faith  and  love, 
and  in  every  respect  ready  to  promote  the  interests 
and  welfare  of  the  whole,  by  a  reciprocal  inter- 
change of  good  offices.*  See  Acts  viii.  1,  v.  14, 
tI  7,  ri.  2S ;  1  Cor.  i.  2,  xvi.  19 ;  Rom.  xvi.  5 ; 
CV)L  if,  16;  Rev.  i.  4, 11,  20,  ii.  1,  8,  &c. 


*  See  MoBheim'tf  ComfMntaries  on  the  Aflain  of  flie  Chiu- 
tiubcfore the  time  of CoutintiDe, toI.  i.  363—267.  " Pro- 
perly {mj9  Dr.  Campbell)  there  are,  b  the  New  Testament, 
bst  two  original  senses  of  the  word  cKcXif<na,  which  can  be 
oiled  (fiflerent,  '.tiioagh  related.  One  is,  when  it  denotes  a 
mmber  of  people  actually  assembled,  or  accustomed  to  aasem- 
Ue  tnpetber,  and  is  then  'properly  rendered  by  the  English 
knas,  coQgregatioo,  convention,  assembly,  and  even  sometimes 
croird,  ts  m  Acts  six.  33, 40.  The  other  sense  is  to  denote 
« aociety  onited  together  by  some  common  tie,  thoqgfa  notcon- 
mwd.  perhaps  not  convenable,  m  one  place.  And  m  this 
acceptation,  as  well  as  in  the  former,  it  sometimes  occurs  in 
clunca]  writem.  as  sigmfyii^  a  stale  or  commonwealth,  and 
Dearly  oorre^xmdiDg  to  the  Latin  civiias.  When  the  word  is 
Emited,  ur  appropriated,  as  it  generally  is  in  the  New  Testa- 
ant,  bgr  its  regimen,  as  tov  diov,  rov  Kvpiov,  tov  Xpiirrov, 
«r  by  the  scope  of  the  place,  it  is  always  to  be  explained  in  one 
or  odier  of  the  two  senses  following,  corresponding  to  ttie  two 
geDCTBl  senses  above  mentioned.  It  denotes  either  a  single 
congre^tion  of  Christians,  in  correspondence  to  the  first,  or 
the  whole  Christian  community,  in  correspondence  to  the 
iKood.  We  can  hardly  ever  be  at  a  loss  to  know  from  the 
coDlext  which  of  the  two  is  implied.  That  it  is  in  the  former 
acceptitioo,  is  sometimes  evident  from  the  words  lA  construction, 
M  r^  iKKXtiotat  Tfi  IV  Kiyxptaic,  and  rif  nct\ii9ia  rov 
^tov  Tfi  tv  KopfvOw,  and  the  like.  In  the  latter  sense  it 
<^fat  always  to  be  understood  when  we  find  nothing  in  the 
eipitanoa,  or  in  the  scope  of  the  passage,  to  determine  us  to 
U  it ;  for  instance  in  the  following,  Biri  ravrc  ri|  wtrpa 
ouoiofirivm  fiov  rtiv  iKtXti<nav,  'O  KvpioQ  rrpofrfin^ii 
rov^  fm^ofLivovg  Ka5*  rifupav  ri|  iKKXtiata.  In  this  last 
arreptelian  of  the  word,  for  the  whole  body  of  Christ's  disciples, 
wbcreaoeiei  dispersed,  it  came  afterwards  to  be  distinguished 
by  tbe  epidket  KodoXacti'  They  said  if  atKkicta  ^  KodoKucii, 
the  catholic  or  oni^eiBal  chureb. 

"*  But  in  any  intt* rmediate  sense,  between  a  single  congm- 
ptioD  and  tbe  whole  community  of  Christians,  not  one  instance 
<«i  be  broiigbt  of  the  application  of  tbe  word  in  sacred  writ 
We  spmk  dow,  indeed  (and  this  has  been  tlie  manner  for  ages), 
rf  the  C;aHican  church,  the  Greek  church,  the  church  of 
Eftgbiid,  the  church  of  Scotland,  as  of  societies  independent 
and  complete  in  themseUes.  Such  a  phraseology  was  never 
adopted  in  die  days  of  the  apostles.  They  did  not  say  the 
ckirch  of  Asia,  or  the  church  of  Macedonia,  or  the  church  of 
Arhaia,  bat  the  churclies  of  God  in  Asia,  the  churches  in 
Maredooia,  the  churches  in  Achaia.  The  plural  number  is 
■Dtambly  aaed  when  uiore  congregntions  than  one  are  spoken 
oC  iiuir»  the  subject  be  of  the  wbole  commonwealth  of  Christ, 
^w  ii  this  the  manner  of  the  penmen  of  sacred  writ  ouly. 
It  is  the  constant  usage  of  the  term  in  the  writings  of  eccle- 
"Wtical  audwrs  for  the  'first  two  centuries."  Lectores  on 
Eftlti.  Hist.,  Lect  vi. 


3.  In  the  primitiTe  chtirches  there  was  a  perfect 
equality  amongst  the  members,  no  one  having 
greater  power  or  authority  than  another,  but  the 
whole  constituting  one  body,  in  which  the  general 
authority  was  lodged.  Speaking  of  the  constitution 
of  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  Mosheim  observes, 
"The  power  of  enacting  laws,  of  appointing 
teachers  and  ministers,  and  of  determining  con- 
troversies, was  lodged  in  the  people  at  laige ;  nor 
did  the  apostles,  although  invested  with  divine 
authority,  either  resolve  on  or  sanction  any  thing 
whatever,  without  the  knowledge  and  concurrence 
of  the  general  body  of  Christians  of  which  the 
church  was  composed.     See  Acts  xv.,  &c.t 

4.  The  Christian  churches  were  formed  and 
maintained  upon  a  purely  volimtary  principle. 
"  The  weapons  of  their  warfare  were  not  carnal, 
but  mighty  through  God,  to  the  pulling  down  of 
strong  holds."  The  whole  apparatus  of  Christian 
propagation  was  spiritual :  the  church  at ,  large 
was  a  grand  missionary  institution  for  the  diffusion 
of  truth  and  holiness.  The  idea  of  levying  an 
involuntary  contribution  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  ministry,  or  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  Chris- 
tian  temples,  or  for  the  aggrandizement  of  a  parti- 
cular sect,  or  for  the  support  of  a  large  system  of 
ecclesiastical  rule,  in  which  the  power  of  the  civil 
magistrate  should  be  thrown  into  the  scale  of  the 
church,  never  entered  into  the  heads  of  inspired 
apostles,  save  when  under  the  divine  afflatus  of 
that  Spirit  by  whom  they  were  enabled  to  foretel 
the  corruptions  of  succeeding  ages. 

5.  The  members  of  the  church  of  Christ  are 
rescued  in  spiritual  matters  from  all  thraldom  to 
the  doctrines  and  commandments  of  men.  As, 
on  the  one  hand,  they  are  not  to  allow  themselves 
to  be  called  masters ;  so,  on  the  other,  they  are 
not  to  call  any  man  master  upon  earth.  In  every 
thing  to  be  believed,  in  every  thing  to  be  prac- 
tised, the  New  Testament  is  the  all-perfect  and 
the  exclusive  rule.  From  that  inspired  record 
the  churches  of  Christ  are  not  at  liberty,  by  any 
rule  of  the  master's  suggestion,  to  make  their  own 
£sdlible  and  imperfect  digest,  and  then  to  require 
the  belief,  ex  animo,  of  those  who  unite  them- 
selves to  their  fellowship.  This  is  to  substitute 
the  rule  of  human  doctrine  for  the  laws  of  the 
blessed  and  only  Potentate.  To  demand  sub- 
scription to  mere  human  articles,  though  they 
may  rest  upon  a  scriptural  basis,  is  to  tarnish  the 
spirituality  of  the  Redeemers  kingdom,  and  to 
create  submission  to  man,  rather  than  to  God. 


*  Commeutaries,  i.  203—210,  341,  &c.     King's  Inquiry, 
pp.  106, 107.  &c. 
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SECTION  II. 


SPIRITUAL   DUTIES. 


Divine  Worahip—Prayer^TbankagiviDg— Singing. 

1.  To  express  the  general  idea  of  worship,  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek  writers  of  Scripture  have  em- 
ployed the  words  T\nm  and  flreotfxuww ;  the  primary 
import  of  which  is  devout  prostration.  The  ohli- 
gation  of  this  duty,  which  arises  out  of  the  relation 
in  which  man  stands  to  his  Maker,  is  enjoined  in 
▼arious  parts  of  the  Scriptures.  See  Ps.  xcvi. 
8,  9,  xcv.  6;  John  iv.  23;  Acts  xvii.  24,  25; 
Phil.  iii.  3. 

2.  Amongst  the  acts  of  divine  worship  must  be 
primarily  noticed  that  of  prayer^  or  supplicatory 
addresses  to  the  Most  High.  The  Hebrew  n'jijn, 
ifUerposUian^  mediation,  intercessory  supplication, 
is  from  S'jfl,  which  is  said  to  denote  the  idea  of 
judging,  and,  secondarily,  that  of  petitioning.  Ps. 
cix.  7?  "  his  plea  in  court."*  U^onu^n  is  of  the 
same  frequent  occurrence  in  the  New  Testament, 
and  signifies  a  prayer  to  Crod,  whether  petitioning 
good  (Matt  xxi.  22)  or  deprecating  evil,  Acts 
xii.  5.  The  obligation  of  prayer  is  frequently 
enjoined  and  enforced ;  Phil.  iv.  6;  Luke  xviii.  1; 
1  Pet  iv.  7 ;  Ps.  1.  15,  Ixii.  8 ;  Job  v.  8 ;  James 
i.  5—7;  1  Tim.  ii.  1,  2,  xi.  3;  Isai.  Iv.  6;  Ps. 
cxlv.  18 ;  Matt.  vii.  7,  xxi.  22 ;  Ps.  Ixv  2,  &c. 

3.  GrateM  confession,  or  thanksgiving,  is  de> 
noted  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  by  the  term  ni^n ; 
and  from  this  parent  stock  have  sprung  the  several 
branches — udu,  I  oeldfrate;  ado;  and  andu,  I  sin^; 
and  oidij,  an  ode.  The  well-known  word  Halle- 
lujah is,  literally,  the  English  sound  of  n^  iSSn 
^'Praise  ye  the  Lord;"  and  to  the  same  source 
must  be  traced  the  acclamation  of  the  ancient 
Greeks,  EXsXsu  Iij,  with  which  they  opened  and 
closed  their  hymns  in  honour  of  Apollo.  Injunc- 
tions to  this  delightful  and  grateful  duty  may  be 
found  in  Ps.  Ixvii.  3;  Isai.  xHi.  10,  12;  Ps,  cvii. 
8,  22;  Eph.  V.  20;  Heb.  xiii.  15 ;  Ps.  1.  14,  23, 
xcv.  1,  2. 

4.  The  exercise  of  sinking  has  formed  a  part  of 
divine  worship  from  the  earliest  ages.  Tn*m  is  a 
song,  ancient  as  the  period  of  Israel's  escape  out 
of  Egypt  (Exod.  xv.) ;  but  used  also  in  after  times 
as  well  as  ncT,  which  is  said  to  be  a  psalm  or 
hymn,  from  its  regular  composition,  both  in  regard 
to  words  and  music.  That  "spiritual  songs'  of 
various  descriptions  were  extant,  and  even  popu- 
lar, in  the  primitive  churches,  appears  from  several 
passages  in  the  New  Testament  (Eph.  v.  19; 
James  v.  13;  1  Cor.  xiv.  15,  et  al,);  and  that 


*  Dr.  Randolph's  CommeDt.  in  loco. 


^' hymns  were  sung  to  Christ,  as  to  a  God,"  is 
explicitly  stated  by  Pliny,  in  his  97th  Epistle.  In 
the  Hebrew  church  the  practice  of  singing,  in 
offering  thanksgivings  to  €rod,  was  common.  See 
Ps.  xcii.  1,  2,  Ixix.  30,  31,  xxxiii.  2,  3,  xct.  1, 2; 
2  Chron.  v.  13,  &c. 

SECTION  III. 

CEREAIONIAL   ODSEUVANCES. 

The  Jewish  Ritoal— Objeda  and  Uses  of  the  Ceremoniftl  htm 
-Christian  Rites— Jewish  Festivals:  the  Sabbath ;  (he  Put- 
over;  the  Feast  of  Pentecost;  the  Feast  of  Tabeniacles;  tfar 
Feast  of  tlie  New  Moon ;  Feast  of  Tirumpets ;  Fant  of  £i- 
piation;  the  Sabbatical  Year;  the  Jubilee. 

§  1. — T/te  Jewish  Ritual. 

1.   Some  writers  on  Jewish  antiquities  hare 
thought  that  the  cerenwnial  laws  were  merely  arbi- 
trary, and  that  the  reasons  of  them  were  only  to  be 
sought  for  in  tlie  will  of  Grod,  which  he  has  not 
chosen  to  reveal ;  making  them  thereby  to  difft'r 
essentially  from  the  Christian  institutions,  which 
are  said  to  be  '^  rational  milk,"  and  ^^  a  rational 
service,"  1  Pet  ii.  2 ;  Rom.  xii.  1.     But  this  is 
surely  derogatory  to  the  character  of  God,  and 
hurtful  to  that  obedience  which  he  required.    I^et 
us  attend,  therefore,  to  the  indications  given  of  its 
purpose,  and  see  what  the  intention  of  Jeho^'ah 
was  in  giving  it  to  the  Jews.     There  arc  three 
ends  which  it  evidently  served.     It  taught  the 
leading  doctrines  of  religion  in  a  sensible  and  im- 
pressive manner;   it  served  as  a    fence  against 
idolatry ;  and  prepared  the  minds  of  its  subjects 
for  a  brighter  dispensation.* 
'    2.  It  taught  the  Jews  the  leading  doctrines  of 
religion  in  a  sensible  and  impressive   manner. 
Thus,  it  taught  the  unity  of  Grod,  by  having  only 
one  presence ;  one  most  holy  place,  as  the  seat  of 
that  presence ;  one  altar,  at  which  all  the  priests 
were  to   minister,  and   all  the    sacrifices  to  bt^ 
oflPered  (Lev.  xvii.  1 — 9) ;  and  only  one  talx^ma- 
cle  and  temple  dedicated  to  that  one  Jehovah,  the 
Creator  of  all  things,  of  what  povrer  or  dignity 
soever  they  were  conceived  to  be.     And,  as  it 
taught  the  unity  of  God,  so  it  also  taught  the 
doctrine  of  a  general  providence.     The  throne  in 
the  tabernacle  and  temple  was  dnly  the  figure  ot 
his  throne  in  the  heavens ;  and  the  daily  sacrifices, 
the    bumt-ofierings  appointed  for    the   sabbaths 
every  week,  for  the  new  moons  every  month,  and 


*  For  the  following  exposition  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Bnma, 
who  has  made  a  judicious  abridgment  of  Lowman,  with  ocra- 
sional  selections  from  other  writers  of  ncknofwledged  celebrity. 
Jewish  Antiquities,  Part  X.,  sect.  2. 
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for  the  feast  of  trompets,  on  the  first  day  of  the 
an]  jear,  were  all  intended  to  impress  the  Is- 
raelites with  a  deep  sense  of  the  superintending 
care  of  God,  at  all  times  and  in  all  places.    Nor 
did  the  ceremonial  law  inculcate  a  general  provi- 
dence onlj;  it  also  taught  the  particular  interest 
which  Jehovah  took  in  the  works  of  his  hands ; 
I     for  the  whole  of  it  encouraged  the  Hebrew  to 
ask  ereiy  blessing  from  Jehovah  as  his  G^od,  and 
i     to  fear  the  evils  denounced  on  disobedience  as 
inflicted  bj  him.    Indeed,   every  sacrifice  and 
offieriiig  were  constant  evidences  of  this  truth, 
and  enoooragementa  to  this  hope ;  for  they  taught 
that,  while  Ck>d  superintended  the  general  aflSurs 
of  the  imiverse,  he  took  a  particular  interest  in 
the  &iiiily  of  Abraham.    The  Hebrew  worship 
abo  tatoght  the  necessity  of  holiness  in  erery  wor- 
^pper;   for,  if  we  consider  the  directions  for 
conaecratiDg  the  tabernacle  and  temple,  for  hal- 
lowing the  sanctuary,  for  purifying  and  consecrat- 
ing the  priests  and  Levites,  that  they  might  be 
haOowed  to  minister  before  Jehovah,  we  shall 
easOj  observe  that  they  all  taught  holiness  to  the 
Liri    Indeed,  nothing  unholy  or  unclean  was  al- 
lowed to  approach  the  Presence,  till  cleansed  by  the 
washings  and  sacrifices  it  directed;  and  such  purity 
in  lesser  matters  inferred  a  holiness  of  a  higher 
nalnre,  and  taught  the  importance  of  being  holy  as 
God  ii  holy,  as  well  as  being  holy  because  He  is 
so.   Let  it  only  be  remarked  further,  on  this  part 
of  the  subject,  that  the  ceremonial  law  ytbs  sanc- 
tioned by  rewards  and  punishments;  temporal, 
indeed,  in  their  nature,  but  well  adapted  to  en- 
^  their  observance. 

2.  A  second  use  of  the  ceremonial  law  was  to 
preserve  the  Israelites  from  idolatry ;  and  this  it 
^  in  various  vrays. 

(1)  By  removing  the  principles  that  supported 
it;  m^  ignorance  of  the  true  character  of  Gk>d, 
snd  ascription  of  divine  honours  to  inferior  intel- 
%nices.  From  the  just  notions  it  gave  the 
laaelites  of  Qcd  and  his  government,  it  taught 
them  that  all  other  gods  besides  him  were  false, 
Tain  idols,  the  works  of  men's  hands.  It  showed 
^  those  beings  whom  the  heathen  worshipped, 
^  whatever  nature  or  character,  were  but  the 
"teatnres  of  the  one  Jehovah,  and  subject  to  him. 
It  taught  that  Qod  vras  the  fountain  of  all  their 
^^essinga,  and  that  he  alone  gave  rains  and  fruit* 
U  seasons ;  and,  by  so  doing,  it  prevented  them 
from  filling  into  the  error  of  worshipping  inferior 
QteO^encea^  as  the  guardians  and  benefactoxs  of 
^^^^nldnd.  It  allowed  of  no  such  thing  as  inferior 
divine  worship,  but  represented  God  as  a  jealous 
^^  who  woold  not  give  his  glory  to  another,  nor 
his  praise  to  graven  images.    In  diese  ways,  then. 


it  removed  the  principles  which  served  to  support 
the  practice  of  idolatry. 

(2)  By  giving  them  a  ritual  of  their  own,  every 
way  fitted  to  their  circumstances.  At  the  time  it 
was  promulged,  they  were  in  such  circumstances 
(the  nations  around  them  having  all  sensible  ob- 
jects of  worship),  that,  if  it  had  not  then  pleased 
God  to  appoint  them  a  ritual,  and  by  that  to  make 
them  a  separate  nation  and  people,  it  seems 
morally  impossible  to  have  kept  :thcm  from  idol- 
atry ;  and  then  the  knowledge  and  worship  of  the 
true  God  must  have  been  lost  in  the  world.  The 
same  reasons  which  made  a  ritual  convenient,  and 
in  their  circumstances  even  necessary,  made  a  frdl 
ritual  as  convenient  and  necessary ;  such  as  should 
reach  to  every  part  of  worship,  as  it  was  intended 
to  be  a  hedge  against  idolatiy  erery  way.  The 
numberless  variety  of  ceremonies  has  often  been 
remarked ;  and  to  a  superficial  observer,  all,  or  at 
least  the  most  of  them,  appear  to  no  purpose. 
But  let  him  reflect  on  the  consequences  of  one 
less  minute.  They  would  have  supplied  its  defects 
by  amendments  of  their  own,  and,  notwithstanding 
their  own  law,  would  hare  borrowed  from  their 
neighbours  what  they  imagined  had  not  been  suf- 
ficiently provided  for  by  their  own  lawgiver.  Thus 
the  law  would  have  failed  in  one  of  its  deoigns — 
to  prevent  their  falling  into  idolatry.  A  people 
so  fimd  of  ceremonies  as  the  Jews  were  would 
have  been  uneasy  and  impatient  vrithout  them; 
and  when  they  saw  that  their  neighbours  had  rites 
for  CTery  occasion,  they  would  either  have  adopted 
them  for  their  own  use,  or  have  invented  odiers 
of  their  own  imagination,  of  equal  danger,  or  of 
#orse  consequence.  Another  circumstance  re- 
specting the  Hebrew  ritual  was,  that  it  vras 
uniformly  held  out  as  preferable  to  every  other. 
From  their  long  abode  in  Egypt,  it  is  easy  to  con- 
ceive the  Jews  well  acquainted  with,  and  even 
fond  o^  Egyptian  ceremonies.  Their  reputation, 
antiquity,  and  confirmation  by  miracles,  esteemed 
true,  would  all  add  some  weight  to  this  assertion. 
It  became,  therefore,  any  rule,  if  it  was  to  guard 
them  against  its  influence,  to  come  recommended 
by  a  higher  authority  than  the  consideFations  of 
antiquity,  the  use  of  the  vrisest  people,  or  even 
the  oracles  of  demons.  Accordingly,  we  find  it 
reooiomended  as  the  law  of  Ck>d  himself  and 
given  to  them  as  his  peculiar  people.  Hence  the 
common  pre&ce  to  each  of  its  laws — ^  The  Lord 
spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  Qj^eak  unto  the  children 
of  Israel,  and  say  unto  them ;"  and  hence  a  proper 
answer  to  the  objection  of  its  being  unbecoming 
the  vrisdom  of  God  to  ratify,  in  so  solemn  a  man- 
ner, a  bare  system  of  rites  and  ceremonies.  Nor 
should  we  oreriook  even  the  burdensome  nature 
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of  the  Jewish  ceremonial,  as  a  means  of  preserving 
them  from  idolatry ;  for  while  it  was  hurdensome 
by  the  number  of  its  precepts,  extending  from  the 
greatest  things  to  the  most  minute ;  by  their 
rigour  in  demanding  obedience,  and  punishing 
disobedience ;  by  their  comparative  inutility,  since 
they  could  neither  obtain  the  pardon  of  moral 
guilt,  nor  impart  virtue,  nor  procure  admittance 
into  heaven  by  their  expense;  by  the  constant 
attention  they  required,  to  prevent  contracting 
ceremonial  guilt,  and  the  expense  of  removing  it ; 
and  by  the  length  of  time  which  was  requisite 
before  they  could  be  distinctly  understood,  and 
readily  acted  upon ;  yet  this  very  burdensomeness, 
which  attended  the  ceremonial  institute,  served  as 
a  means  to  keep  them  from  idolatry.  For  they 
could  never  forget  that  it  was  imposed  by  the 
Almighty,  as  a  punishment  for  their  making  and 
worshipping  the  golden  calf;  and  that,  to  the 
conscientious  observer,  it  left  little  time  or  inclina- 
tion for  searching  afrer  and  adopting  the  rites  of 
the  heathen.*  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten,  that  it 
was  strictly  enjoined  them  to  add  nothing  to  it,  and 
to  take  nothing  from  it  In  the  Hebrew  govern- 
ment, the  sole  authority  of  making  laws  was  in 
Jehovah,  as  their  king.  Hence  the  true  reason  of 
the  temporal  rewards  and  punishments  which 
were  attached  to  the  ceremonial  ritual.  They 
were  suited  to  the  rude  state  of  the  Jewish  mind 
afrer  a  long  period  of  bondage :  they  came  from 
God,  and  not  from  the  heathen  deities :  they  were 
suited  to  his  character  as  their  king  under  the 
theocracy.  Nations  can  only  be  punished  as  nations 
in  the  present  life ;  and  it  would  have  been  raising 
the  value  of  ceremonial  obedience  too  high,  to 
have  sanctioned  it  vrith  eternal  rewards,  or  eternal 
punishments. 

(3)  The  ritual  law  promoted  the  same  end,  by 
appointing  certain  pubHc  marks  to  distinguish 
them  frx>m  idolaters.  The  whole  ritual  was  a  dis- 
tinctive mark;  but  there  were  some  parts  of  it 
more  so  tl^an  others.  Thus  circumcision,  while 
it  was  a  seal  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  v^as  also  a 
sign  of  the  covenant  of  peculiarity.  For  as  the 
worshippers  of  idols  had  often  some  distinguishing 
mark  on  their  bodies,  to  show  their  attachment  to 
the  idols  they  worshipped ;  so  did  €k>d  cause  this 
to  be  imprinted  on  the  bodies  of  the  Israelites,  to 
teach  them,  that  as  the  lusts  of  iJie  flesh  prevailed 
among  the  heathen,  and  around  their  temples,  so 
they  should  mortify  these  lusts,  and  bany  on  their 
bodies  the  distinctive  mark  of  their  own  Qod. 
The  sabbath,  also,  was  another  mark  to  distinguish 


*  Spencer,  de  l4.  Heb.  JUinaU  lib.  i.,  chap.  14 


the  Israelites  from  idolaters.     For  as  the  heathens 
believed  in  the  eternity  of  the  worid,  and  dis- 
regarded the  observance  of  the  sabbath ;  so  God 
gave  this  institution  to  the  Israelites,  as  comme- 
morative of  his  having  created  the  world,  and  con- 
sequently of  its  not  being  eternal.    Nor  should  it 
be  forgotten,  that  the  great  strictness  that  was 
commanded  on  the  sabbath,  evidently  had  two 
ends  in  view ;  the  solemnization  of  the  mind  for 
sacred  purposes,  and  striking  against  the  leading 
violations  of  it  among  idolaters.    The  three  pub- 
lic festivab  were  also  public  marks  which  distin- 
guished the  Jevrs  frx>m  idolaters.    For  the  pass- 
over,  among  other  ends,  showed  Crod's  judgment 
against  the  gods  and  idols  of  Egypt;  Pentecost 
tended  to  root  out  idolatry,  as  being  commemo- 
rative of  the  giving  of  the  law;  and  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles  contributed  to  the  same  end,  by  lead- 
ing them  to  acknowledge  Jehovah  as  the  God  of 
seasons.    Nor  should  we  overlook  that  public  and 
particular  mark — the  appointment  of  meats  and 
animals  into  clean  and  unclean,  as  articles  of  food 
or  destined  for  sacrifice.      Various  reasons  have 
been  assigned  for  this  ;    but  the   true  reasons, 
according  to  Spencer,  seem  to  have  been,  that  thej 
might  be  a  peculiar  people,  as  it  is  expressed  in 
Lev.  XX.  24 — ^26 ;  that  the  observance  of  that  law 
might  be   a  lesson  of  sanctity,  that  they  were 
dedicated  to    the  Lord   (Lev.  xi.  43—45,  xx. 
24 — ^26) ;  that  it  might  mystically  signify  that  the 
Jews  were  clean,  and  the  Gentiles  unclean,  Acts 
X.  11 — 16;  and  especially  that  it  might  keep 
them  from  following  the  practices  of  the  heathen. 
For  the  Israelites  were  acquainted  with  the  super- 
stitious opinions  and  practices  of  the  Egyptians 
in  this  respect,  many  of  whom  abstained  from  all 
flesh  whatever,  fix)m  a  notion  of  its  unlawfrdness ; 
and  had  they  been  left  in  uncertainty,  they  might 
have  adopted  the  superstitious  opinions  relative  to 
the  holiness  or  impurity  of  animals  which  pre- 
vailed in  ^E^ypt    God  therefore  appointed  a  dis- 
tinction of  meats  under  certain  limitations ;  and 
those  animals   were   prohibited,    among  otheis, 
which  were  used  among  the  heathen  in  purifica- 
tions, sacrifices,  magical  rites,  at  festivals,  and  in 
the  ratification  of  covenants,  t 

(4)  Another  defence  which  the  ceremonial  law 
afforded  against  idolatry,  was  the  confining  of  most 
of  the  sacred  things  to  certain  places,  persons,  and 
times.  Before  the  giving  of  the  law  they  wor- 
shipped where  they  pleased,  but  after  the  giring 
of  liie  law  that  liberty  was  vrithdravm.  Tht 
tabernacle,  and  afterwards  the  temple,  were  en- 


t  Spencer,  lib.  L,  duip.  7. 
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joined  as  the  only  places  for  ofFerings  and  worship 
(Lev.  xvii.  3 — 5 ;  Deut  xii.  6 — 13).    This  regard 
to  place  MM  certainly  a  means  of  preventing  idol- 
atij:  for,  since  they  might  not  sacrifice  but  at 
Jerusalem,  they  were  hindered^  even  when  at  a 
distance  fitHn  that  place,  from  frequenting  the  idols 
and  altan  of  the  heathen.    But  if  binding  their 
cacred  rites  to  the  tabernacle  or  temple  was  a 
detence  against  idolatiy,  so  also  was  the  confining 
tke  priesthood  to  particular  persons.    In  no  nation 
was  theie  a  priesthood  like  that  of  the  Jews. 
Others  were  called  indiyidually  by  the  people,  or 
recommended  by  accidental  circumstances;  but 
theirs  was  firom  birth,  and  confined  to  the  tribe  of 
Leri    They  were  chosen  in  place  of  the  fint- 
bom  of  Israel,  and  had  their  office  confirmed  to 
them  by  the  blossoming  of  Aaron's  rod  (Numb. 
iTii.  8 — 11);  and  by  the  infliction  of  leprosy  on 
Uzziah  the  king,  when  he  attempted  to  encroach 
opon  it  (2  Chron.  xxiri.  18 — 20).    Before  the  law, 
the  heads  of  families  were  the  priests ;  but  this 
dusce  of  the  tribe  of  Leyi  excluded  all  others,  and 
was  prodactiYe  to  Israel  of  many  adrantages.   For 
it  prcTented  sacrifices  any  where  else  than  at  the 
temple,  since  they  were  accountable ;  it  created  a 
host  to  fight  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  honour 
of  their  order,  against  idolatry ;  it  acted  both  on  a 
regard  for  principle,  and  the  etprii  de  corpt ;  whilst 
the  instructions  they  communicated,  and  the  ex- 
ample they  exhibited,  would  naturally  tend  to 
check  their  countiymen  in  their  desire  for  idolatry. 
The  confining  of  ^nany  of  their  sacred  things  to 
certain  times,  was  also  a  means  to  promote  the 
same  end.    Thus,  all  their  feasts  depending  on  the 
appearance  of  the  moon,  tended  to  show  that  she 
was  only  a  creature ;  since,  whilst  idolaters  paid 
her  homage,  ihey  were  worshipping  the  only  true 
God.    The  beginning  of  the  dril  year,  likewise, 
was  much  employed  in  heathen  rites;  and   to 
ooonteract  this,  Ck>d  appointed  the  feast  of  trum- 
pets on  the  first  day;  the  tenth  was  the  day  of 
aonnal  expiation;  and  fi^m  the  fifteenth  to  the 
twentj-third  was  the  feast  of  tabemadefl.    The 
^ews  had,  therefore,  more  feasts  in  this  month  to 
the  true  Gk>d,  than  the  heathen  had  to  their  £il8e 
deities.    Perhaps  eyen  their  morning  and  eyening 
sacrifices  were,  among  other  reasons,  appointed  in 
opposition  to  those  heathen  sacrifices  in  the  night,  to 
the  dead  and  the  dUi  infemis^  which  were  not  always 
the  most  chaste.    One  thing  is  certain,  that  by 
this  limitation  of  sacred  rites  to  particular  persons, 
places,  and  times,  the  Jews  were  greatly  prevented 
from  imitatiiig  the  practices  of  their  heathen  neigh  - 
bom.    They  had  a  splendour  in  their  worship 
which  struck  the  senses ;  an  order  which  pleased 
the  mind ;  and  a  purity  becoming  the  Being  they 


were  called  upon  to  address ;  which  was  very  dif- 
fisrent  from  the  obscene  rites  of  other  nations.* 

(5)  Another  defence  which  the  ceremonial  law 
afforded  the  Jews  against  idolatry  was,  the  pro- 
hibition of  too  familiar  an  intercourse  with  heathen 
nations.  It  was  impossible  for  them  to  avoid  the 
common  intercourse  of  life,  when  business  rev- 
quired  ;  but  that  was  different  from  making 
heathens  their  bosom  firiends,  or  connecting  them- 
selves with  them  by  marriage.  Accordingly  such 
intimate  connexions  were  expressly  forbidden,  lest 
they  should  be  led  after  their  idok ;  and  a  national 
antipathy  was  created  against  all  strangers,  which 
was  noticed  and  condemned  by  heathen  writers, 
who  were  ignorant  of  the  cause.  And  Paul  says, 
that  they  were  ^^  contrary  to  all  men,"  1  Thess. 
ii.  15. 

(6)  Lastly,  their  ritual  preserved  the  Jews  from 
idolatry,  by  the  prohibition  of  every  idolatrous 
rite.  Thus,  in  Lev.  xvii.  7)  they  were  forbidden  to 
offer  sacrifices  to  devils,  the  hird-footed  deities  of 
Egypt,  because  it  was  most  debasing  to  human 
nature,  and  dishonouring  to  Gt)d.  They  were  for- 
bidden to  make  their  children  pass  through  the 
fire  to  Moloch  (Lev.  xviii.  21),  because  some  burnt 
them  alive  in  honour  of  the  sun ;  and  others  shook 
them  over,  or  threw  them  through,  the  flames,  by 
way  of  lustration,  to  insure  the  fitvour  of  the  pre- 
tended divinity,  and  devote  them  to  his  service. 
But  besides  this  visible  countenance  which  they 
were  forbidden  to  give  to  idolatry,  we  find  God 
also  providing  against  the  approaches  to  it,  by  pro- 
hibiting every  kind  of  divination  and  magic.  Both 
were  Imown  among  the  heathens,  and  prohibited 
to  the  Jews  (Lev.  xix.  26,  &c).  They  were  also 
prohibited  from  observing  '^  times."  Indeed,  in 
the  law  they  are  joined  together  (see  the  last-cited 
passage),  as  being  near  akin;  fer  in  beginning 
joumies,  contracting  marriages,  engaging  in  war, 
&C.,  the  heathen  nations,  from  the  earliest  times, 
appear  to  have  used  divination  by  birds,  serpents, 
douds,  the  viscera  of  animals,  and  staves,  to  learn 
whether  they  would  be  successful  or  not  Such  a 
conduct  engendered  superstition,  prevented  ofien 
the  transaction  of  public  and  private  business,  and 
was  a  virtual  virant  of  acknowledgment  of  and 
dependance  on  God,  as  the  sovereign  of  the  uni- 
verse. The  Jews,  therefore,  were  forbidden  to 
imitate  the  nations  in  these  respects  (Deut  xviii. 
14).  They  were  further  forbidden,  in  conjunction 
with  the  above-mentioned  practices,  to  eat  with 
the  blood,  or  rather,  "at  the  blood."  For  the 
Zabians,  or  worshippers  of  the  host  of  heaven, 


•  Spencer,  Gb.  i.,  chap.  8, 10. 
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among  the  Chaldeans  and  Egyptians,  when  ihey 
sacrificed  an  animal  to  their  demons,  ponied  out 
the  hlood,  and  ate  a  part  of  the  flesh  at  the  place 
where  the  blood  was  ponred  out,  and  sometimes  a 
part  of  the  blood  also,  belieying  that  they  hereby 
held  communion  with  the  demon.*    To  this  Je- 
hoYah  alludes,  when  he  says,  ^  Ye  eat  with  (at) 
the  blood,  and  lift  up  your  eyes  towards  your 
idols ;  and  shed  (or  pour  out)  blood  (into  a  vessel 
or  ditch  for  their  food) ;  and  shall  ye  possess  this 
land  r    And  to  this  does  the  apostle  refer,  when 
he  says,  *'  I  would  not  that  ye  should  have  fel- 
lowship with  devils  (or   demons).     Ye  cannot 
drink  the  cup  of  the  Lord,  and  the  cup  of  devils ; 
ye  cannot  be  partakers  of  the  Lord  s  table,  and  of 
the  table  of  devils*  (1  Cor.  x.  20,  21).     There 
were  times,  indeed,  w:hen  they  were  commanded 
to  pour  out  the  blood  of  the  animals  they  slew ; 
but  it  was  either  to  be  like  water,  that  is,  as  a 
common  thing,  when  they  killed  animals  for  food 
(Deut.  xii.  15,  16,  24) ;  or  to  be  covered  with 
dust,  when  they  killed  venison,  in  opposition  to 
the  heathen  sportsmen,  who  left  it  exposed,  as 
•food  for  the  god  of  the  chase  (Lev.  xvii.  13). 
Various  other  prohibitions  are  to  be  found  in  the 
law ;  such  as  boiling  a  kid  in  its  mother's  milk — 
rounding  the  comers  of  the  head  and  beard — 
cutting  the  flesh  for  the  dead — confounding  or 
interchanging  the  dresses  of  the  sexes — sowing 
the  fields  with  divers  seeds — ploughing  with  an 
ox  and  an  ass  together— making  gannents  of  linen 
and  woollen  interwoven — all  of  which  have  been 
quoted  with  ridicule  by  the  thoughtless,  and  vari- 
ously explained  by  commentators.t    But  the  true 
reason  doubtless  was,  that  these  practices  were 
oonmion  among  idolaters ;  and  the  object  of  the 
law  was,  to  make  an  obvious  difierence  between 
them  and  the  worshippers  of  the  true  God.    The 
words  of  Tacitus,  therefore,  are  strictly  true,  i^ 
instead  of  Moses,  we  substitute  Qod.    ^  Moses, 
that  he  might  attach  the  nation  of  the  Jews  for 
ever  to  himself  instituted  new  rites,  and  oontraiy 
to  the  rest  of  men.    For  all  things  are  profime  to 
them,  which  are  accounted  sacred  by  us ;  and  all 
things  are  permitted  to  them,  which  are  prohibited 
tous."t 

3.  Hitherto  we  have  been  considering  the  two 
ends  of  the  ceremonial  law,  viz.,  that  it  was  in- 
tended to  teach  the  Jews  the  leading  doctrines  of 
religion,  in  a  sensible  and  impressive  manner ;  and 


*Dt,  James  Townley  has  an  mteresting  accoant  of  the  Za 
bians,  ID  his  Essays  oo  ficcletiasGca]  History,  pp.  1—22. 

fllM  reasooableiiess  and  utility  of  these  laws  are  cleariy 
in  Brown's  Jewish  Antiq.  vol.  iL,  pp.  ItK- 182. 

t  Hist  lib.  r«,  sob.  init 


to  be  a  defence  against  idolatiy :  let  us  now  attend 
to  the  third  end  for  which  it  was  given ;  riz.,  to 
prepare  their  minds  for  a  brighter  dispensation. 
St  Paul,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  calls  the 
Jewish  ritual  the  shadow  of  good  things  to  come" 
(chap.  X.  1),    "figures,"  or  antitypes,  "of  the 
true"  (chap.  ix.  24),  "  an  example  and  shadow  of 
heavenly  things"  (chap.  viii.  5)  ;  "a  parable  of  the 
time  to  come"  (chap.  ix.  9) ;  the  whole  law  ^^a 
schoolmaster  to  bring  us  to  Christ"  (Qal.  iii.  24)  ; 
and  its  institutes   "the  elements  of  the  woild' 
(chap.  iv.  3),  or  rudiments  to  teach  men  the  first 
principles  of  piety  and  of  the  gospel,  in  a  mamier 
adapted  to  the  childhood  of  the  worid.    Nor  are 
there  wanting  sufficient  reasons  why  God  delivered 
gospel  truths  in  this  mysterious  manner.    It  suited 
the  state  of  the  Jews,  to  whom,  as  to  an  early  and 
rude  people,  types,  symbols,  febles,  and  parables 
were  the  common  modes  of  instruction.    It  was 
consonant  to  the  education  of  Moses,  who  was 
taught  in  all  the  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt    It  was 
fitted  to  the  intermediate  nature  of  the  Jewish  dis- 
pensation; giving  it  more  light  than  the  patri- 
archal,  but  less   than    the  Christian.      It  was 
placing  the  old  covenant  and  its  mediator  below 
the  new  covenant  and  its  mediator.     And  as  the 
Jewish  law  was  given  to  the  whole  Jewish  nation, 
learned  and  unlearned,  it  was  proper  that  there 
should  be  truths  for  the  carnal,  and  truths  for  the 
spiritual-minded  (2  Esdr.  xiv.  26, 44—48).  Hence 
has  the  ceremonial  law  often  been  termed  the 
Jewish  gospel,  because  it  exhibited  to  those  who 
were  exercised  to  godliness  the  leading  doctrines 
of  the  covenant  of  grace :  fisdth  in  the  Lamb  of 
God,  who  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world — 
acceptance  with  God  through  the  blood  of  atone- 
ment—holiness  of  heart,  and   holiness  of  life, 
through  the  gracious  aids  of  the  Holy  Spirit — and 
a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments.    On 
all  these  points  the  Epistle  to  ^e  Hebrews  fonns 
a  beautiful  commentary.     A  religion,  then,  that 
had  such  advantages  as  these  to  boast  o^  ought 
not  to  be  too  hastily  decried.     It  was  perfect,  in 
that  it  was  suited  to  the  situation  and  circum- 
stances of  the  people  to  whom  it  was  given ;  it 
was  only  imperfect  when  compared  with  the  more 
complete  economy  of  the  gospel. 

4.  One  cannot  contemplate  the  ceremonial  law 
without  also  reflecting  on  its  gradual  abolition. 
For  it  was  positively  binding  on  every  Jew  till  the 
death  of  Christ,  in  whom  its  spiritual  meaning 
was  fulfilled.  Its  observance  became  a  matter  of 
indifierence  between  the  death  of  Christ  and  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  hence  those  pru- 
dential maxims  and  regulations  which  are  to  he 
fi>und  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  sevenl 
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episdes,  with  respect  to  those  conyerta  irom  Juda- 
ism to  Ghristiaiiitj,  who  had  still  an  attachment 
to  it  Bat  it  hecame  criminal  after  the  destraction 
o(  Jernsalem,  becaose  it  could  not  then  be  legally 
obseired,  the  temple  and  the  altar  having  been 
deatrojed. 

§  2^Ckririian  RUes. 

The  Christian  system  is  one  of  pure  and  perfect 
worship.  It  is  a  spiritual  service,  and  is  freed, 
therefore,  from  those  ceremonial  observances 
viinch,  constituted  the  bodj  of  the  Jewish  eco- 
nomj.  See  John  iv.  20 — ^24,  &c.  There  are 
but  two  rites — one  initiatory,  and  the  other  com- 
memorative— introduced  into  the  church  of  Christ; 
these  are  baptism  (Matt  xxviii.  19,  20 ;  Acts  ii. 
38-41;  1  Cor.  i.  16),  and  the  Lord's  supper 
(1  Cor.  xi.  20).  Each  of  these  sacred  obligations 
has  hog  been  the  theme  of  controversy,  in  respect 
to  its  subjects,  mode,  and  object;  but  it  does  not 
comport  with  our  purpose  to  enter  into  a  discus- 
don  of  the  question  here. 

§  3. — Jewish  FesUvais. 

* 

The  Jewish  festivals,  which  were  of  divine 
appointment,  were  either  weekly,  as  the  Sabbath ; 
ntonthly,  as  the  new  moons;  or  annual,  as  the 
passover,  the  pentecost,  the  feast  of  ingathering  or 
of  tabernacles,  and  the  feast  of  trumpets ;  to  which 
maybe  added,  the  annual  &st,  or  day  of  expiation. 
Besides  these,  there  were  the  sabbatical  year  and 
the  jubUee,  which  returned  after  a  certain  number 
of  vears.  Independently  of  the  advantages  derivable 
fiomdiese  institutions  in  a  dvil  and  political  point  of 
view,  their  influence  on  the  religious  character  of 
the  nation  must  have  been  of  a  most  powerful 
kmd.  As  often  as  they  returned,  the  people  were 
reminded  of  the  numerous  and  stupendous  mira- 
cles which  had  been  wrought  by  Ae  Creator  in 
their  behalf,  and  of  the  consequent  obligations  to 
virtue  and  holiness  which  devolved  upon  them. 
Viewed  in  this  light,  ihey  also  became  inoontesta- 
Me  vouchers  for  the  occurrences  to  which  we 
aHode,  and  consequent  evidences  of  the  divine 
wig^n  of  the  Mosaic  economy.  We  must  offer  a 
few  remarks  upon  each  of  these  institutions. 

L  The  Sabbath. 

1.  Every  seventh  day  was  appointed  a  holy 
festival,  which  viras  to  be  held  sacred  as  a  day  of 
worship,  in  commemoration  of  the  creation  of  the 
world  by  Jehotad,  and  also  to  perpetuate  the 
remembrance  of  the  deliverance  of  the  Israelites 
from  the  land  of  their  bondage.  Critics  are  not 
agreed  aa  to  the  time  when  this  festival  was  ori- 


ginally instituted ;  some  being  of  opinion  that  it 
was  in  the  beginning  of  the  world,  and  that  the 
passage  in  the  second  chapter  of  Genesis  is  to  be 
understood  as  determining  this ;  while  others  con- 
ceive that  it  was  not  given  until  the  time  of 
Moses,  and  that  this  passage  is  prospective ;  the 
Sabbath  being  only  mentioned  there  as  it  was 
connected  vrith  the  subject  of  which  the  inspired 
historian  was  writing.  To  discuss  the  subject 
here  would  be  greatly  to  exceed  the  limits  we 
have  proposed.  The  reader  who  vrishcs  to  inves- 
tigate the  matter  may  consult  a  work  by  the  Rev. 
George  Holden,  in  which  he  will  find  a  fair  view 
of  the  controyersy,  with  almost  all  that  can  be 
said  on  either  side  of  the  question.  It  is  but 
right,  however,  to  add,  that  the  «  Critica  Biblica" 
contains  an  extended  review  of  this  work,  in 
which  the  writer  controverts  many  of  Mr.  Holden's 
positions. 

2.  The  Jews,  reckoning  their  day  from  evening 
to  evening,  were  commanded  to  begin  their  sab- 
baths in  the  same  manner:  ^From  even  until 
even  shall  ye  celebrate  your  sabbath,"  Lev.  xxiii. 
32.  This  direction  is  rather  obscure,  as  the  Jews 
reckoned  two  evenings,  the  former  beginning 
about  the  ninth  hour  of  the  natural  day,  and  the 
other  about  the  eleventh  hour.  We  shadl  see  that 
they  were  required  to  saciifioe  the  paschal  lamb 
"between  the  evenings;"  but  in  one  place  the 
time  is  specified,  "  at  even,  at  the  going  down  of 
the  sun"  (Deut.  xvi.  6),  whence  it  appears  that 
the  whole  time  comprehended  between  the  two 
evenings  wras  also  caUed  simply  "  the  evening."* 
The  law  requiring  the  computation  of  the  sabbath 
"from  even  to  even,"  implies,  therefore,  that  the 
conmiencement  of  the  sabbath  was  to  be  reckoned 
from  the  termination  of  the  whole  time  called 
"the  evening,"  and  "between  the  evenings;"  con- 
sequently the  sacred  rest  began  af^  sunset  on 
Friday  erening,  and  ended  at  the  same  time  on 
Saturday  evening. 

3.  The  eve  of  the  Sabbath  commenced  vrith 
the  first  of  the  two  Jewish  evenings,  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  af)«moon,  which  was  the  time  of 
the  evening  sacrifice,  and  lasted  till  sunset  This 
is  also  called  the  preparation^  because  the  people 
then  ceased  from  their  oxdinaiy  labour,  cooked 
their  victuals,  and  prepared  whatever  wras  neces- 
sary for  the  due  observance  of  the  sabbatical  rest. 
Some,  indeed,  are  of  opinion  that  the  preparation 
included  the  whole  of  Ftiday,.  and  the  subject  is 
confessedly  involved  in  some  degree  of  uncer- 
tainty. It  is  probable  that  i^%  preparation^  pro- 
perly so  called,  commenced  at  three  o'clock  on 


*  HbWs  Analysifl  of  Chruaology,  i.  114. 
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the  afternoon  of  Fndaj ;  but  the  whole  day  was 
sometimes  so  denominated. 

4.  Among  the  services  and  duties  required  on 
this  day,  none  are  so  conspicuous  as  the  strictness 
of  the  rest  which  it  enjoined.  The  command  is : 
''  In  it  thou  shalt  do  no  manner  of  work,  thou, 
nor  thy  son,  nor  thy  daughter,  thy  man-servant, 
nor  thy  maid-servant,  nor  thy  cattle,  nor  the 
stranger  that  is  within  thy  gates,"  Ex.  xx. 
10.  This  strict  and  entire  rest  is  enjoined  with 
a  frequency  which  shows  the  importance  at- 
tached to  it  (Ex.  xxiii.  12 ;  xxxiv.  21 ;  Deut 
y.  14) ;  and  the  severest  penalties  are  denounced 
against  its  violation,  Ex.  xxxi.  15;  xxxv.  2. 
Nor  is  the  severity  of  this  prohibition  mitigated 
by  any  subsequent  law  in  the  Old  Testament ;  it 
is  rather  sanctioned  and  enforced.  Thus  we  find 
in  the  sacred  writings  prohibitions  against 

Buying  and  idlvng^  Neb.  x.  18 — ^21,  xiii.  15 — 
22.  Kindling  fire*^  Ex.  xxxv.  3. — ^This,  however, 
must  be  understood  with  some  limitation ;  for  fire 
was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  sabbatic  sacrifices, 
and  it  would  have  been  a  breach  of  the  divine 
law  of  mercy  not  to  kindle  a  fire  for  the  sick  and 
infirm.  The  meaning  of  the  precept,  therefore, 
is,  that  no  fire  was  to  be  kindled  on  the  sabbath- 
day  for  cooking  meat,  which  is  elsewhere  for- 
bidden, or  for  any  other  servile  purpose.  Cooking 
vtetuals,  Ex.  xvi.  23. — ^This  and  the  former  law 
were,  as  Michac^is  observes,  especially  calculated 
for  the  climate  of  Palestine.  As  the  sabbath 
began  at  sun-set  (and  in  Palestine  the  sun  in  the 
shortest  days  never  sets  before  five  o'clock,  nor  in 
the  longest  before  seven),  the  Jews  there  might 
have  their  principal  meal  prepared  in  the  after- 
noon of  Friday;  for  between  the  summer  and 
winter  months  there  would  only  be  a  difference  of 
about  two  hours.  By  lighting  good  fires  on  the 
Friday  afternoon,  they  might  also  be  very  com- 
fortable till  the  sabbath  evening.  But  in  our 
northern  climate  these  would  be  very  grievous 
prohibitions,*  Menial  work, — ^Besides  the  general 
law  against  all  manner  of  work,  there  is  a  further 
direction  given  in  Jer.  xvii.  21,  22 ;  and  reference 
may  be  given  to  Numb.  xv.  32 — 36.  The  em- 
ployment  of  beasU,  Ex.  xx.  10;  xxiii.  12;  Deut 
V.  13,  14. — ^These,  no  more  than  man,  were  to  be 
deprived  of  rest,  or  to  be  tortured  with  unremit^ 
ting  toil.  Travelling^  Ex.  xvi.  29.-- This  statute, 
which  was  given  in  the  wilderness,  was  only  in- 
tended to  restrain  the  Jews  from  going  out  on  the 
sabbath  to  gather  in  manna,  or  to  do  any  servile 
work.  But  the  Hebrew  doctors  have  built  many 
fimciful  notions  on  the  prohibition,  such  as,  that 
it  was  unlawful  for  a  man  to  go  fix)m  any  town  or 


*  Commeot.  on  the  L»wb  of  Mobcs,  art.  195. 


village  where  he  resided,  further  than  1000  cabits, 
or  about  an  English  mile,  and  that  in  whatever 
posture  a  person  might  be  on  the  sabbath  moming, 
he  or  she  were  to  continue  in  it  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day.   Hence  we  read  of  a  sabbath- 
da/s  journey  in  Acts  i.  12 ;  and  our  Lord  doubt- 
less referred  to  this  superstitious  notion  in  Matt 
xxiv.  20.    These  conceits,  however,  are  foreign 
from  the  meaning  of  the  law,  which  merely  for- 
bids such  travelling  as  is  inconsistent  with  the 
rest  and  duties  of  the  festival.     It  has  been  main- 
tained, that  war  is  classed  among  works  prohibited 
on  the  sabbath;  but  Michaelis  has  successfully 
controverted  this  notion.t 

5.  Notwithstanding  the  strictness  of  the  sabba- 
tical law,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  suppose  it 
designed  to  exclude  works  of  necessity  and  charity. 
It  cannot  be  believed  that  a  Being  of  infinite 
benignity  would  ever  consider  his  laws  violated 
by  actions  proceeding  firom  motives  of  pure  bene- 
volence, and  which  at  the  same  time  administered 
to  the  good  of  a  fellow-creature.  Our  Sariour 
performed  many  works  of  this  kind  on  the  sabbath 
day. 

6.  The  sabbath  was  designed  to  be  a  day  of 
refreshing  repose,  and  of  joy  and  gladness  (leai. 
XXX.  29,  &c.) ;  and  hence  we  find,  in  the  time  of 
our  Saviour,  notwithstanding  the  gloom  and  sad- 
ness with  which  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  invested 
it,  that  the  Jews  were  wont  to  make  entertain- 
ments upon  the  seventh  day  (Luke  xiv.  1) ;  and 
both  Josephus  and  Philo  consider  feasting  and 
rejoicing  as  essential  to  its  celebration.  The 
modem  Jews  have  converted  it  into  a  day  of 
festive  entertainments,  and  often  of  unseemly  re- 
velry and  merriment 

7*  But  the  sabbath  was  also  to  be  a  day  of 
devotion :  it  was  to  be  sanctijied  (Exod.  xx.  8 ; 
Deut.  V.  12) ;  that  is,  to  be  separated  from  com- 
mon to  sacred  purposes.  Hence  there  were  on 
the 'sabbath,  in  addition  to  the  daily  offerings, 
some  sacrifices  peculiar  to  itself.  A  double  hnint- 
offering  was  commanded  (Numb,  xxviii.  9,  10; 
see  2  Chron.  ii.  4,  viii.  13,  xxxi.  3 ;  Neh.  x.  33 ; 
Ezek.  xlv.  17).  On  every  sabbath-<]ay  there  were 
four  lambs  sacrificed,  two  in  the  morning  and 
two  in  the  evening;  and  the  meat-offerings  and 
drink-offerings  which  accompanied  the  sacrifices 
were  to  be  doubled.  It  is  difiicult  to  determine 
whether  the  Levitical  law  enjoined  the  practice  of 
public  worship  on  this  day.  The  only  thing  that 
appears  to  sanction  the  opinion  is,  that  it  is  in 
several  places  said  to  be  ^^  an  holy  convocation,' 
which  denotes  an  asssoQibly  or  convention.  The 
phrase,  however,  is  too  doubtful  in  its  signification 
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to  wairant  us  in  affirming  this  to  hare  been  the 
caie.  If  it  were  pennitted  to  infer  the  ancient 
piactioe  from  that  which  obtained  in  the  Jewish 
church  in  the  time  of  our  Sayioor,  the  matter 
might  be  easily  decided.  It  was  then  usual  to 
asKmbie  in  stated  places  on  the  sabbath-day,  for 
saoed  and  religious  purposes,  Acts  xyi.  13,  xviii.  4. 
It  was  the  day  set  apart  for  teaching  and  admo- 
nishiiig  the  people  (Mark  i.  21,  yi.  2 ;  Luke  iy. 
16»  &C. ;  Acts  xiy.  13,  &c.) ;  and  we  are  told 
that  the  hiw  was  read  and  expounded,  Acts  xiii. 
27,  xy.  21.  But  these  practices  at  the  Christian 
era  leaye  it  undecided  whether  they  were  always 
olwenred,  much  less  whether  they  were  enjoined 
by  the  law.* 

8.  The  sabbath  has  been  considered  by  some 
writers  as  a  type  of  the  future  state  of  the  saints 
in  heayen ;  and  its  peipetual  obligation  has  been 
thence  deduced.  The  only  passage,  howeyer,  that 
at  all  seems  to  countenance  this  opinion  is  Heb. 
IT.  1 — 11 ;  and  the  whole  text  is  by  far  too  diffi- 
cult of  interpretation  to  warrant  a  confident  con- 

dOflOIL 

IL  The  FABBovmL 

1.  This  was  the  first  instituted  and  most  solemn 
of  aQ  the  Jewish  festiyals.  It  yras  founded  on 
the  eye  of  the  Israelites'  departure  from  Egypt, 
for  the  puipose  of  commemorating  their  signal 
^liyerance  from  that  ^  fiimace  of  affliction,"  and 
tiieir  exemption  from  those  calamities  ynth  which 
their  oppressors  were  uniyersally  yinted.  In 
consequence  of  the  attempts  which  Moses  had 
ntade  to  obtain  for  his  distressed  countrymen  a 
relaxation  of  their  labours  and  sufferings,  the 
jealousy  of  Pharaoh  was  roused,  and  his  anger 
so  far  excited  that  their  condition  was  rendered 
by  £ir  more  insupportable  than  before.  The 
leagues  which  had  been  sent  into  the  midst  of 
Egjpt  had,  indeed,  produced  in  the  haughty 
monarch 8  breast  a  momentary  repentance;  but 
their  more  lasting  effect  had  been  to  exasperate 
and  harden  him  in  the  highest  degree.  It  there- 
fore only  remained  that  God  should  pour  out 
apon  him  the  last  dregs  of  '^  the  cup  of  his  indig- 
oadon,"  and  render  him  a  striking  monument  of 
his  offended  justice.  ^  And  the  Lord  said  unto 
Moses,  Yet  will  I  bring  one  plague  more  upon 
Pharaoh  and  upon  £gypt;  afterwards  he  will 
let  you  go  hence :  when  he  shall  let  you  go,  he 
shall  surely  thrust  you  out  hence  altogether," 
£xod*xi.  1.  ^And  Moses  said.  Thus  saith  the 
l/>iu>,  about  midnight  wiU  I  go  out  into  the 
midst  of  Egypt;  and  all  the  first-bom  in  the 
land  of  Egypt  shall  die.*    "  But  against  any  of 


*  See  Holden  on  the  Christian  Sabbath,  ch.  3. 


the  children  of  Israel  shall  not  a  dog  moye  his 
tongue,  against  man  or  beast :  that  ye  may  know 
how  that  the  Lord  doth  put  a  difference  between 
the  Egyptians  and  Israel,"  yer.  4 — 7*  It  was 
therefore  enjoined,  that  on  the  eye  of  this  pro- 
mised deliyerance,  a  spotless  yictim  of  the  first 
year,  ^  fipom  the  sheep  or  from  the  goats,"  should 
be  sacrificed  by  each  Israelitish  family,  who  were 
to  eat  its  flesh  with  unleayened  bread  and  bitter 
herbs.  If  the  family  were  too  small  to  eat  a 
whole  lamb,  then  two  fiunilies  were  to  unite  to- 
gether. The  blood  of  the  paschal  lamb  was 
ordered  to  be  sprinkled  on  the  lintel  and  on  the 
door-posts  of  the  houses  of  Israel,  by  dipping  in 
it  a  bunch  of  hyssop  (Exod.  xii.  7)  13),  as  a  token, 
to  the  destroying  angel,  that  the  houses  bearing 
this  mai^c,  and  all  in  them,  were  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Grod. 

2.  The  manner  of  eating  the  passoyer  was  most 
significant  By  eating  it  with  unleayened  bread 
and  bitter  herbs,  the  Israelites  were  reminded  of 
the  rigour  of  that  senritude  which  rendered  their 
liyes  bitter;  whence  this  bread  is  called  ^^the 
bread  of  affliction,*  Deut  xri.  3.  They  were 
also  commanded  to  eat  it  standing,  in  the  posture 
of  trayellers  who  were  in  haste,  and  had  no  time 
to  lose,  that  faith  in  the  promise  of  their  speedy 
deliyerance  might  be  kept  aHye  and  confirmed; 
and  as  it  was  designed  that  they  should  com- 
mence their  march  immediately  afler  supper,  they 
were  to  haye  their  loins  girded,  and  their  stayes 
in  their  hands,  that  there  might  be  no  delay  when 
the  signal  was  giyen. 

3.  The  appellation  '^  passoyer*  was  by  a  meto- 
nymy giyen  to  the  lamb  that  was  sacrificed  on  the 
occasion  (Elzra  yi.  20 ;  Matt  xxyi.  17) ;  whence 
the  expressions  '^  to  eat  the  passoyer"  (Mark  xiy. 
12 — 14),  and  to  ''  sacrifice  the  passoyer,"  1  Cor. 
y.  7*  Hence,  also,  Christ  is  called  ^  our  Pass- 
oyer," or  true  paschal  Lamb.  The  whole  conti- 
nuance of  the  feast  is,  in  a  lax  sense,  styled  the 
passoyer  (John  xyiii.  39;  Luke  xxii.  1);  yet, 
strictly  speaking,  the  passoyer  was  kept  only  on 
the  fourteenth  day  of  the  month  Nisan,  which 
wsa  the  first  of  the  ecclesiastical  or  sacred  year, 
and  the  ensuing  seyen  days  were  the  feast  of  im- 
leayened  bread ;  so  called,  because  during  its  con- 
tinuance the  people  were  to  eat  unleayened  bread, 
and  allow  no  other  to  remain  in  their  dwellings. 
Sacrifices  peculiar  to  the  festiyal  were  to  be  offered 
on  each  of  the  seyen  days;  but  the  first  and  the  last 
were  to  be  sanctified  aboye  all  the  rest,  as  sab- 
baths, by  abstaining  firom  all  seryile  labour,  and 
holding  a  holy  conyocation,  Exod.  xii.  16;  Ley. 
xxiii.  7j  8.  The  time  appointed  for  sacrificing 
the  paschal  lamb  was  on  the  eyening  of  the  four- 
teenth day  of  the  month;   or,  as  it  is  in  the 
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Hebrew,  ^'  between  the  two  eYeninga,"  i.  e.,  just 
at  sun-set  (Deut  xyi.  6),  or,  as  some  critics  un- 
derstand it,  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

4.  The  manner  of  celebrating  the  passover, 
b£ter  the  establishment  of  the  Hebrews  in  the 
land  of  promise,  differed  in  some  measure  from 
the  original  observance  of  the  festiyal.  The  qua- 
lities of  the  paschal  victim  remained  the  same,  but 
it  was  to  be  separated  from  the  flock  four  dajs 
before  the  time  for  its  being  killed.  The  first 
passover-victim  was  slain  in  the  private  dwellings 
of  the  Jews ;  but  when  they  left  the  land  of  their 
captivity,  it  was  to  be  sacrificed  "in  the  place 
which  Jehovah  should  choose  to  place  his  name 
there,"  Deut  xvi.  2,  Every  particular  person,  or 
a  delegate  from  every  paschal  society,  slew  his 
own  victim.  The  lamb  being  killed,  one  of  the 
priests  received  its  blood  into  a  vessel,  which  was 
handed  from  one  priest  to  another,  until  it  reached 
him  who  stood  beside  the  altar,  by  whom  it  was 
sprinkled  at  its  foot  The  lamb  was  then  flayed, 
and  the  fat  taken  out  and  consumed ;  after  which 
the  owner  took  it  to  his  home,  where  it  was 
roasted  whole,  and  eaten  by  the  paschal  society, 
with  unleavened  bread  and  bitter  herbs.  It  was 
enjoined  upon  the  Hebrews  not  to  break  the 
bones  of  the  victim  (£xod.  xii.  46),  as  a  fruther 
indication  of  the  haste  in  which  they  first  partook 
of  the  feast,  not  leaving  time  to  break  the  bones 
and  suck  out  the  manow.  It  also  had  a  typical 
reference  which  we  shall  consider  presently.  Nor 
was  any  part  of  the  lamb  to  remain  tiU  the 
morning :  if  it  were  not  all  eaten  it  was  to  be 
consumed  by  fire,  ver.  10.  The  same  law  was 
extended  to  all  eucharistical  sacrifices  (Lev.  xxii. 
30) ;  no  part  of  which  was  to  be  left  or  set  by, 
lest  it  should  be  corrupted,  or  converted  to  any 
profime  or  common  use ;  an  injunction  which  was 
designed,  no  doubt,  to  mftintftin  the  honour  of 
sacrifices,  and  teach  the  Jews  to  treat  with  reve<- 
rence  whatever  was  consecrated  more  especially  to 
the  service  of  God.*  After  the  Israelites  were 
established  in  .their  own  land,  that  part  of  the 
institution  which  required  them  to  eat  the  pass- 
over  standing,  and  equipped  as  travellers,  was 
dispensed  with:  they  partook  of  the  sacrificial 
meal  like  men  at  rest  and  ease. 

5.  The  guests  placed  themselves  in  a  reclining 
posture  on  couches  around  the  table,  their  left 
arms  leaning  thereon,  and  their  feet  extending 
outward  and  backwards.  This  shows  the  mean* 
ing  of  the  evangelist  s  expression,  of  the  beloved 
disciple  leaning  on  the  bosom  of  Jesus  (John 
xiii.  23),  and  on  his  breast  (ver.  25,  xxi.  20) ; 


*  Jcimiu-^a'  Jewiah  Anliq.,  b.  iii.  c.  4. 


that  is,  our  Lord  was  leaning  on  the  table  on  his 
left  elbow,  and  so  turning  his  breast  and  face 
away  firom  the  table  on  <me  side,  and  John  sittiiig 
in  tiie  same  posture  next  to  him,  with  his  back 
towards  Jesus'    breast,   so    that    whenever  oar 
Saviour  put  up  his  aim,  the  disciple  was  within 
his  embrace.     It  also  explains  how  the  woman 
who  was  a  sinner,  and  had  brought  an  alabaster 
box  of  ointment,  could  tUmd  at  Chrittsfeet  behind 
him^  while  she  anointed  them  with  the  ointment, 
and  wiped  them  with  the  hair  of  her  head,  Luke 
vii.  38.     Being  thus  seated,  a  cup  of  wine  was 
mingled  with  water,  over  which  the  master  of  the 
fiunily,  or  ^the  rehearser  of  the  office  of  the 
passover,"  offered  thanks,  at  the  conclusion  of 
which  the  whole  company  dnmk  of  the  cap. 
The  ceremony  of  washing  hands  was  then  intro- 
duced, after  which  the  table  was  frimished  with 
the  paschal  lamb,  cakes  of  unleavened  bread, 
bitter  herbs,  a  part  of  the  fourteenth  da/s  offer- 
ings, and  a  dish  of  thick  sauce,  compounded  of 
bruised  dates,  figs,  or  raisins,  steeped  in  vinegar 
till  it  was  of  the  consistence  of  clay,  to  remind 
them  of  the  clay  in  which  their  fathers  wrought 
while  in  Egypt    The  table  being  thus  furnished, 
the  president  took  a  small  piece  of  salad,  and 
having  blessed  God  for  having  created  the  firuit  of 
the  ground,  he  ate  it,  as  did  also  the  other  guests; 
after  which  the  president  explained  the  import  of 
the  paschal  lamb,  the  bitter  herbs,  and  the  un- 
leavened bread ;  and,  repeating  Psahns  cxiii.,  cxiv^ 
he  concluded  with  the  following  prayer :  '*  Blessed 
be  thou,  0  Lord  our  Grod,  king  everlasting,  who 
hast  redeemed  us,  and  redeemed  our  &theis  out 
of  Egypt,  and  brought  us  to  this  night,  to  eat 
unleavifned  bread  and  bitter  herbs."     At  the  con- 
clusion of  this,  all  the  company  drank  off  the 
second  cup  of  wine  and  water,  and  the  hands 
were  again  washed,  accompanied  with  an  ejaca- 
latoiy  prayer.     After  the  basons  were  removed, 
the  president  took  the  two  cakes  of  unleavened 
bread,  broke  one  of  them  into  two  pieces,  laid 
the  broken  cake  upon  that  which  was  entire,  and 
gave  thanks  to  the  Lord,  who  brought  bread  out 
of  the  earth.     The  two  cakes  were  then  divided 
among  the  company,  who  ate  them  with  bitter 
herbs,  and  the  thick    sauce;    after  which  the 
president     pronounced    the    following    prayer: 
*^  Blessed  be  thou,  O  Lord  our  Qod,  king  ever- 
lasting, who  hast  sanctified  us  by  the  conunand- 
ments,  and  hast  commanded  us  eoncemii^  the 
eating  of  the   unleavened   bread."      It  will  be 
observed,  that  our  Lord,  at  his  ^pointment  of 
the  supper,  reversed  the  order  of  blessing  and 
breaking  the  bread — ^he  first  giving  thanks,  and 
then  breaking  the  bread.     It  is  to  that  part  of  the 
I  feast  just  noticed,  that  our  Lord's  words  relative 
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to  Jadas  refer :  *^  He  that  dippeth  his  hand  with 
me  in  the  dish,  the  same  shall  betraj  me."    He 
abo  pointed  out  the  traitor,  by  giving  him  the 
80|k,  or  piece  of  unlearened  bread  and  bitter  herbs, 
which  had  been  dipped  in  the  thick  sauce  before 
mentioned.    The  meat  of  the  peace-ofl^rings  was 
next  eaten,  with  an  appropriate  prayer ;  and  then 
the  flesh  of  the  paschal  lamb,  which  was  the  con- 
cluding dish;  s£teT  which  they  washed  a  third 
time.    A  third  cup  of  wine  was  then  filled,  which 
was  emphatically  called  '"^the  cup  of  blessing," 
because  orer  it  the  president  returned  thanks. 
Paul  uses  the  same  phrase  for  denoting  the  sacra- 
mental cup  in  the  Lords  supper;  and  it  is  gene- 
nllj  supposed  that  it  was  from  this  third  cup, 
and  a  part  of  the  unleayened  bread  remaining 
bom  the  passorer,  that  our  Lord  took  the  ele« 
nents  for  the  Christian  communion.    Lastly,  a 
fourth  cup  of  wine  was  set  on  the  table,  called 
the  cup  of  the  Hallel,  because  oyer  it  the  presi- 
dent completed  the  Hallel  which  he  had  begun 
OTer  the  second  cup.    Orer  that  he  had  repeated 
Pkalms  cxiii.  and  cxiv.,  and  he  now  proceeded  to 
repeat  from  Psalm  cxr.  to  cxviii.,  after  which  he 
concluded  with  ^^the  blessing  of  the  song."* 

6.  These  particulais  will  materially  iUustrate 
the  eTangelical  histories,  concerning  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  last  passoyer  by  our  Sariour,  and  the 
iittdtution  of  the  Lord's  supper.  The  paschal 
eociety  on  this  occasion  consisted  of  the  Redeemer 
and  his  twelye  disciples.  We  haye  already  re- 
marked, that  the  manner  in  which  they  redined 
at  this  feast  explains  the  meaning  of  the  eyan- 
gelist,  who  says,  the  beloyed  disciple  was  leaning 
on  his  Master's  bosouL  In  like  manner,  as  the 
Jewuh  passoyer  was  made  the  occasion  of  dis- 
oomning  on  the  mercy  of  God  in  the  deliyerance 
flf  the  people  from  their  bitter  senitude,  our  Sa- 
viour makes  use  of  it  for  expatiating  on  that 
mercy,  as  more  conspicuously  manifested  in  the 
gift  of  his  Son,  and  the  redemption  of  the  world 
tbiough  his  death.  As  the  president  distributed 
among  the  guests  the  consecrated  bread,  so  our 
Sariour  brake  the  bread,  after  haying  giyen 
thanks,  and  gaye  it  to  his  disciples,  saying, 
*^  Take,  eat ;  this  is  my  body,  which  is  giyen  for 
TDu.  This  do  in  remembrance  of  me."  Hence 
Banl  declares  that,  in  celebrating  this  feast,  we 
"do  ahow  forth  the  Lord's  death  until  he  come 
again.*  In  conformity  with  the  custom  of  con- 
cluding the  feast  by  chanting  or  singing  ^'the 
blessing  of  the  song,"  our  Sayiour  and  his  disci- 
ples concluded  by  singing  a  hynm,  or  song  of 
tbankagiying.t 

*  Ijglitfiioc.  Temple  Service,  chap,  lii.,  xiii. 
f  See  Or.  A.  Clarke  on  (he  Bacharist 


7*  Before  concluding  the  description  of  the 
paschal  solemnity,  we  must  remark  that  it  was 
customary,  on  this  occasion,  for  the  inhabitants 
of  Jerusalem  to  giye  the  free  use  of  their  rooms 
and  furniture  to  strangers  who  came  up  to  keep 
the  feast  For  this  reason  Jerusalem  is  called 
''the  oomuMn  city:"  it  was  conmion  to  all  the 
tribes  at  the  time  of  the  great  festiyals.  This  will 
explain  the  otherwise  inexplicable  conduct  of  our 
Sayiour,  in  sending  his  disciples  to  a  man  in  the 
city,  saying,  "The  Master  saith.  My  time  is  at 
hand ;  I  will  keep  the  passoyer  at  thy  house  with 
my  disciples."  It  was  also  the  custom,  in  the 
latter  period  of  the  Jewish  history,  to  liberate 
some  criminal  on  this  occasion,  which  explains 
Matt  xxyii.  15,  &c. 

8.  Such  was  the  manner  of  celebrating  the 
passoyer  of  the  first  month,  on  the  14th  day  of 
Ahib  or  Nitany  which  eyery  Israelite  was  required 
to  obsenre,  except  on  particular  occasions,  enu- 
merated in  Numb.  ix.  1 — 13,  on  pain  of  death. 
It  should  not  be  forgotten,  howeyer,  that  there 
was  also  a  passoyer  of  the  second  month,  obseryed 
on  the  14th  day  of  Jair  or  Zi/y  by  those  indiyiduals 
who  were  precluded  fifom  attending  the  former. 
The  regulations  for  both  were  alike  (Numb.  ix. 
6 — 15),  except  that  in  the  second  month  they 
might  haye  leayen  in  their  houses,  for  the  use  of 
their  families,  and  that  the  singing  of  the  Hallel 
was  dispensed  with  during  the  time  they  were 
eating  the  paschal  supper.j: 

9.  That  the  passoyer  had  a  typical  reference  to 
Christ,  appears  from  the  apostle  calling  him  ^  our 
passoyer,"  in  1  Cor.  y.  7;  but  concerning  the 
points  of  resemblanoe  between  the  type  and  the 
antitype,  there  is,  as  might  be  expected,  some  dif- 
ference of  opinion  amongst  the  conmientators. 
The  reader  who  may  wish  to  see  the  question  dis- 
cussed, is  referred  to  Jennings's  Jewish  Antiqui- 
ties, or  to  Witsius's  GBconomia  Foederis. 

10.  The  ceremonies  coimected  with  this  fes- 
tiyal  closed  on  the  16th  of  the  month,  when  the 
sheaf  of  the  first-fruits  of  the  barley-hanrest  was 
ofiered,  as  a  grateful  acknowledgment  of  the 
goodness  of  God  in  bestowing  the  former  and  the 
latter  rains,  and  producing  the  fruits  of  the  earth. 
The  sacrifice  and  thanksgiying  to  be  offered  on 
this  occasion  are  prescribed  in  Ley.  xxiii.  9—14. 

III.  Thb  Feast  of  Pbnteoost. 

1.  This  was  the  second  of  the  three  grand  He- 
brew festiyals,  and  deriyes  its  name  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  being  kept  fifty  days  after  the  first 
day  of  unleayened  bread.  See  Ley.  xxii.  15,  16  ; 
Deut  xyi.  9 — 12.  From  the  same  circumstance 
it  is  called  '^the  feast  of  weeks,"   being  oele- 

t  lightibot,  Heb.  and  Tal.  Eier.  on  Maii  sir.  26. 
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brated  seven  weeks,  or  a  week  of  weeks,  after  the 
celebration  of  the  former  feast  It  was  also  called 
'^  the  feast  of  hanrest,"  and  ^*  the  day  of  first- 
firuits,"  because  the  Jews  then  offered  thanks  to 
God  for  the  bounties  of  the  hanrest,  in  bread 
baked  of  the  new  com,  Exod.  xxiii.  16 ;  Ley. 
xxiii. ;  Numb,  xxyiii.  Its  object  was  to  comme- 
morate the  giving  of  the  law  on  Mount  Sinai. 

2.  The  day  on  which  the  feast  of  Pentecost  was 
celebrated  was  separated  from  a  common  to  a  sa- 
cred use.  All  the  males  of  Judea  were  ordered  to 
attend  at  Jerusalem;  two  wheaten  cakes  were 
presented  as  the  first-fruits  of  the  wheat-harvest, 
iR)r  the  whole  nation ;  and  eveiy  individual  laid 
his  first-fruits  on  the  altar,  as  a  token  of  gratitude 
for  the  bounties  of  Ptovidence.  Another  thing 
was  the  burnt-offering  for  the  day,  consisting  of 
seven  lambs  of  the  first  year,  without  blemish, 
one  young  bullook,  and  two  rams,  and  their  ac- 
companying meat  and  drink-offerings.  Afrer  this, 
a  kid  of  the  goats  was  offered  for  a  sin-offering, 
and  two  lambs  of  the  first  year  for  a  peace-offer- 
ing. The  Hallel,  or  the  whole  of  the  Psalms, 
from  cxiii.  to  cxviii.  inclusive,  was  then  sung, 
which  tenninated  the  duties  of  the  day.* 

3.  The  Christian  church  also  celebrates  the 
-feast  of  Pentecost  fifty  days,  or  seven  weeks, 


after  the  Passover,  or  tfae-resuxreetion  of  ^wirSa-  -fipt  thing  .they  ^dtd  tm  the  first  day  of  the  feast 


viour.  There  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  Pente- 
cost after  our  Saviour's  death  fell  on  a  Sunday.t 
The  tradition  among  the  Fathers  is  express,  that 
on  this  day  the  church  has  always  celebrated  this 
festival.  There  seems  to  be  a  remarkable  corre- 
spondence between  the  giving  of  the  law  on  Sinai, 
and  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost.  The  former  was  accompanied  with 
thunderings  and  lightnings,  and  the  latter  with  a 
mighty  rushing  wind  and  the  appearance  of 
tongues  of  fire. 

IV.  Thb  Feast  op  Tabernacles. 

1.  This  was  the  last  of  the  three  great  festivals, 
and,  like  the  passover,  lasted  for  a  week,  during 
wlneh  time  the  people  left  their  ordinary  dwell- 
ings to  abide  in  booths,  or  arbours,  made  of  "  the 
firuits  of  goodly  trees,  Jbranches  of  palm-trees, 
boughs  of  thick  trees,  and  willows  of  the  brook,* 
Lev.  xxiii.  40.  Hence  it  is  called  by  the  evan- 
gelist, tcenope^ia,  or  the  "  feast  of  tents,"  John 
vii.  2.  The  booths  were  erected  in  the  temple, 
in  the  public  places,  in  courts,  and  on  the  flat 
roofs  of  the  houses.  The  time  appointed  for  the 
celebration  of  this  feast  was  the  15th  of  the 
month   Tizri;    its  design  being  (1)  to  remind 


the  Hebrews  of  their  fathers  dwelling  in  tents  in 
the  wilderness,  Lev.  xxiii.  40 — 43 ;  and  (2)  to  be 
a  yearly  thanksgiving  after  the  ingathering  of  the 
harvest,  Exod.  xxxiv.  22,  &c 

2.  The  mode  of  celebrating  this  festival  was  as 
follows.  On  the  first  day  of  the  feast,  which  was 
accounted  a  sabbath,  the  people  abstained  from 
all  servile  work,  that  they  might  have  time  to 
construct  their  booths.  These  being  erected,  they 
attended  the  public  worship  of  the  several  days, 
and  offered  in  their  order  the  appropriate  sacri- 
fices, which  were  remarkable  in  the  decrease 
w:hich  took  place  on  each  successive  day.  Besides 
the  daily  morning  and  evening  sacrifices,  which 
were  indispensable,  they  offered  on  the  first  day 
thirteen  bullocks,  two  rams,  fourteen  lambs,  and 
a  kid  of  the  goats,  with  their  meat  and  drink- 
offerings.  Numb.  xxix.  12 — 16.  These  offerings 
the  six  successive  days  were  r^ularly  decreased 
one  bullock  on  each  day.  But  on  the  eighth  day, 
which  was  accounted  a  sabbath,  there  were  only 
one  bullock,  one  ram,  seven  lambs,  and  a  kid  of 
the  goats,  with  their  meat  and  drink-offerings,! 
Numb.  xxix.  17 — 38.. 

3.  In  the  time  of  our  Saviour  some  variations 
had  been  effected  in  the  manner  of  observing  this 
feast,  through  the  traditions  of  the  Pharisees  The 


was  to  procure  some  palm  and  myrtle  branches, 
and  then  go  to  a  place  a  little  below  Jerusalem, 
on  the  brook  of  Kedron,  for  two  willow  branches 
each;  one  for  his  Itileby  or  bunch  of  palms  and 
myrtle,  bound  up  by  means  of  a  twig,  a  cord,  a 
silver  or  golden  thread,  according  to  the  taste  of 
the  individual ;  the  other  to  place  at  the  side  of 
the  altar.  Their  lidebs  they  constantly  carried  in 
their  right  hands  during  the  first  day  of  the  feast, 
and  in  their  left  a  branch  of  the  citron,  with  its 
firuit.  The  first  place  they  resorted  to  was  the 
temple,  to  attend  the  morning  sacrifice.  When 
the  parts  of  the  sacrifice  were  laid  on  the  altar, 
the  singular  ceremony  of  pouring  out  the  water 
commenced,  the  manner  of  doing  which  was  as 
follows : — One  of  the  priests,  with  a  golden  fla- 
gon, of  three  logs  (or  eighteen  egg-shells  fall), 
went  to  the  pool  of  Siloam,  where,  filling  it  with 
water,  lie  returned  to  the  court  of  the  priests,  by 
the  gate  on  the  south  side  of  the  court  of  Israel, 
thence  called  the  water-gate.  The  trumpets 
sounded  on  his  entering  the  court,  and  he  as- 
cended to  the  top  of  the  altar,  where  were  placed 
two  basins,  the  one  with  wine,  for  the  ordinary 
drink-offering,  and  the  other  for  the  water  which 
he  had  procured.     Pouring  the  water  into  the 


♦  lightfcot's  Temple  Service,  ch.  xiv.,  sect  3. 
I  See  Holdcn  on  the  Sabbath,  p.  233,  &c. 


t  Lightfoot's  I'emple  Service,  cha|».  xvi.,aecL  I. 
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emptor  bBSOii,  he  mixed  the  wine  and  the  water 
together,  for  the  libation.     When  he  raised  the 
bason  ffx  the  purpose  of  pouring  forth  its  con- 
tents, the  people  cried,  '*  Hold  up  thy  hand :" 
this  was  ibr  the  purpose  of  seeing  whether  he  did 
it  in  a  proper  manner ;  for  a  Sadducee,  in  con- 
tempt of  their  traditions,  instead  of  pouring  it 
orer  the  altar,  had  once  poured  it  upon  his  own 
feet    At  the  time  of  this  libation  ^ey  sang  the 
Hallel  (Ps.  cxiii. — cxviii.  inclusive)  ;  and  when 
they  came  to  the  beginning  of  Ps.  cxviii.,  "  0  give 
thanks  unto  the  Lord,"  the  people  expressed  the 
ardo^  of  their  feelings  by  shaking  their  branches. 
4.  Inunediately  after  this  part  of  the  service 
was  concluded,  the  people  joined  in  the  peculiar 
service  of  the  day,  while  the  burnt-offering,  which 
we  have  before  described,   was  consuming,  the 
Lerites  sung  the  one  hundred  and  fifth  psalm. 
The  offering  for  the  prince  was  next  presented, 
and  the  people  were  allowed  to  return  home.    As 
they  departed  from  the  temple,  they  went  in  suc- 
cession round  the  altar ;  set  one  of  their  willow 
hfanches  against  it,  repeating  aloud,  ^'  Save  now, 
I  beseech  thee,  O  Lord ;  0  Lord,  I  beseech  thee, 
send  now  prosperity*  (Ps.  cxviii.  25)  ;  and  return- 
ing through  the  gates  in  the  court  of  Israel,  nearest 
the  altar,  they  exclaimed,  "Beauty  be  to  thee, 
0  altar :  beauty  be  to  thee,  0  altar.*    At  the  time 
of  the  evening  sacrifice  they  again  assembled  in 
the  temple ;  afler  which,  and  near  night,  they 
observed  "  the  rejoicing  for  the  pouring  out  of  the 
water."    The  manner  of  performing  the  ceremony 
was  this :  They  all  met  in  the  court  of  the  women ; 
the  women  in  the  balconies  which  surrounded  the 
three  sides  of  the  court,  and  the  men  below,  on 
^e  ground.     The  coiut  was  lighted  by  a  large 
golden  candlestick  with  four  lamps,  one  on  each 
ade,  which  were  raised  to  a  great  height.    Every 
thing  being  arranged,  the  pipe  of  the  temple  began 
to  play ;  the  Levites,  with  their  instruments,  took 
their  seats  on  the  steps  which  led  from  the  court 
of  the  women  up  to  the  gate  of  Nicanor ;  while 
those  who  could  join  in  the  vocal  department  also 
took  dieir  stations.    They  then  sang  the  "  Psalms 
of  degrees,  from  cxx. — cxxxiv.  inclusive,  while  all 
the  people  of  rank  and  piety  leaped  and  danced, 
with  torches  in  their  hands,  for  a  great  part  of  the 
night;   while  the  women  and   conmion   people 
looked  on.     At  the  time  appointed  for  concluding 
this  rejoicing,  two  priests  appeared  in  the  gate 
Nicanor,  with  trumpets  in  their  hands,  which  they 
sounded.    They  then  descended  to  the  tenth  step, 
and  sounded  a  second  time ;  then  to  the  court  of 
the  women,  and  sounded  a  third  time ;  after  which 
they  advanced  towards  the  east,  or  beautiful  gate, 
sounding  as  they  went.     The  people  then  retired 
before  them,  and  when  they  had  reached  the  east 


gate,  the  priests  turned  themselves  round  to  the 
temple,  and  uttered  the  following  words:  ^^Our 
fathers  which  were  in  this  place  turned  their 
backs  upon  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  and  their  &ce8 
towards  the  east,  towards  the  sun ;  but  as  for  us, 
we  are  towards  him,  and  our  eyes  are  towards 
him."  They  then  returned  to  the  court  of  Israel, 
by  the  court  of  the  women,  and  entered  the  court 
of  the  priests  by  the  gate  Nicanor. 

5.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  excessive  joy 
manifested  on  the  occasion  of  pouring  out  the 
water,  as  above  related.  There  is,  however,  one 
remarkable  passage  in  the  Talmud :  *'  Rabbi  Levi 
saith,  why  is  the  name  of  it  called  ike  drawing  of 
water  ?  Because  of  the  drawiiig  or  pouring  out 
of  the  Holy  Ghost :  according  to  what  is  said, 
^  With  joy  shall  ye  draw  water  out  of  the  weUs  of 
salvation,'  Isai.  xii.  3."  This  will  serve  to  illus- 
trate John  vii.  37,  38,  which  plainly  alludes  to  the 
custom.  On  the  last  and  great  day  of  the  feast, 
when  they  had  for  seven  dajrs  rejoiced  over  the 
drawing  and  libation  of  water,  which  they  referred 
to  the  pouring  out  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  our  Saviour 
^'  stood  and  cried,  '  If  any  man  thirst,  let  him 
come  to  me  and  drink :  he  that  believeth  on  me, 
out  of  his  belly  shall  flow  rivers  of  living  water.' 
But  this  spake  he  of  the  Spirit,"  &c.* 

6.  The  learned  Joseph  Mede  is  of  opinion,  that 
this  feast  was  celebrated  at  the  time  of  the  year  in 
which  the  Saviour  was  to  appear,  and  that  the 
dwelling  in  tabernacles  was  designed  as  a  type  of 
his  incarnation.  In  support  of  his  opinion  the 
evangelist  John  is  cited,  who,  speaking  of  the  in- 
carnation of  the  Son  of  God,  says,  "The  word 
was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  (xa/  ijtfxijvucny  tv  ii/im) 
— tabernacled  in  or  among  us,"  John  i.  14. 

V.  The  Feast  op  the  New  Moon. 

Although  Moses  appointed  particular  sacrifices 
to  be  offered  on  the  first  day  of  every  month 
(Numb,  xxviii.  11,  12),  he  gave  no  directions  for 
its  consecration  as  a  holy  day,  on  which  the  people 
were  to  abstain  from  servile  labour.  That  it  at 
length  obtained  this  character,  however,  is  evident 
from  Amos  viiL  5,  where  the  avaricious  man  is 
represented  as  waiting  for  the  termination  of  the 
day,  that  he  may  sell  com.  Of  this  festival  there 
is  frequent  mention  made  in  the  Old  Testament, 
where  it  is  called  "  the  beginning  of  months," 
and  on  which  it  seems  to  have  been  customary 
for  the  people  to  resort  to  the  prophets,  for  the 
purpose  of  hearing  the  word  of  God  (2  Kings 
iv.  2),  and  also  to  hold  some  kind  of  entertain- 
ment.   See  2  Sam.  xx.  5,  18.    The  new  moon 


*  Lightfoot,  Temple  Senrice,chap.  xvL ;  Calmet't  Bib.  Rocy.  : 
Jenniogs^s  Jewish  Antiq.  b.  iii.,  c.  6. 
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mentioned  in  Ps.  Ixxxi.  3,  was  probably  that  at 
the  beginning  of  the  month  Tizri,  which  was  dis^ 
tiDguished  from  the  rest  by  peculiar  rites,  of  which 
we  shall  presently  speak. 

VI.  The  Feast  op  Trumpets. 

This  feast  was  held  on  the  new  moon  which 
began  the  month  Tizri^  the  first  of  the  civil  year, 
and  was  so  called  from  the  blowing  of  trumpets, 
which  lasted  during  its  continuance,  Ley.  xxiii. 
24 ;  Numb.  xxix.  1.  On  this  festival  all  servile 
work  was  prohibited,  and  a  holy  convocation  of 
the  people  for  religious  purposes  was  held.  The 
peculiar  sacrifices  for  the  day  are  enumerated  in 
Numb.  xxix.  2 — 6.  The  Scriptures  nowhere 
assign  the  reason  of  this  festival,  and  the  learned 
are  much  divided  upon  it.  Maimonides  conceives 
that  it  was  designed  to  awaken  and  arouse  the 
people  to  repentance  against  the  great  day  of  ex- 
piation, which  occurred  nine  days  afterwards. 
Others  affirm  that  the  blowing  of  the  trumpets 
was  a  conmiemoration  of  the  substitution  of  the 
ram  in  the  place  of  Isaac,  for  a  sacrifice  on  Moriah. 
Some  of  the  Christian  Fathers,  particularly  Basil 
and  Theodoret,  consider  the  sounding  of  the  trum- 
pets to  have  been  a  memorial  of  ihe  giving  of  the 
law  on  Moimt  Sinai,  which  was  accompanied  with 
the  sound  of  a  trumpet  But  the  more  general 
opinion  is,  that  the  festival  was  designed  as  a  com- 
memoration of  the  creation  of  the  world,  which 
is  supposed  to  have  taken  place  at  this  sueason  of 
the  year.  So  that  the  feast  of  trumpets  was  the 
new  year's  day,  on  which  the  people  w^re  solemnly 
called  to  rejoice  in  a  grateful  remembrance  of  all 
God's  benefits  to  them  through  the  past  year,  as 
well  as  to  implore  his  blessing  for  the  one  en- 
suing.* 

VII.  The  Fast  op  Expiation,  or  Day  op 
Atonement. 

1.  This  iast  was  celebrated  on  the  tenth  day  of 
the  month  Tizri^  according  to  Lev.  xvi.  It  was  to 
be  observed  as  a  strict  fast ;  the  people  abstaining 
from  all  servile  work,  taking  no  food,  and  afflicting 
their  souls,  ver.  29.  This  is  thought  to  be  the 
f4Mit  mentioned  in  Acts  xxvii.  9.  Of  all  the  sacri- 
fices ordained  in  the  Mosaic  ritual,  the  sacrifice  of 
the  atonement  was  the  most  important.  On  this 
day  the  high-priest  was  to  perform  the  most 
solemn  part  of  his  ministry,  for  which  he  was  pre- 
pared by  a  number  of  significant  ceremonies.t 

2.  The  victims  offered  on  this  day,  including 
the  daily  bumt-offerings,  were  fifteen :  of  these 
we  can  notice  only  the  most  remarkable,  viz., 


*  Jemuog't  Jewiah  Antiq.  b.  iil,  ch.  7. 
t  Sec  IdgfatfooC,  Temple  Service,  chap.  15. 


the  sin-offering  for  the  high-priest  and  his  &mily, 
and  the  two  goats  which  the  priest  was  to  receive 
firom  the  congregation ;  one  of  which  he  was  to 
offer  for  their  sins,  and  the  other  to  send  by  the 
hands  of  a  fit  man  into  the  wilderness.  The 
manner  of  selecting  the  goat  for  the  sacrifice  does 
not  appear  in  Scripture;  but  according  to  the 
rabbins,  it  was  by  the  casting  of  lots.  When  this 
was  done,  the  high-priest  offered  the  prescribed 
sacrifice  as  a  sin-offering  for  himself  and  his 
&mily,  taking  some  of  the  blood  into  the  most 
holy  place,  and  sprinkling  it  with  his  finger  upon 
the  mercy-seat,  and  before  it,  seven  times  (Lev. 
xvi.  12,  13),  for  the  purpose  of  purifying  it  fh>m 
the  pollution  which  it  may  have  contracted  from 
his  sins  during  the  preceding  year.  {  It  should 
be  observed,  that  the  most  holy  place  had  been 
previously  fiUed  vrith  the  smoke  of  the  incense, 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  a  sight  of  the  merer- 
seat  The  high-priest  then  returned  into  the  court 
of  the  priests,  to  fetch  the  blood  of  the  goat  which 
was  appointed  for  the  sin-offering  of  ^e  congre- 
gation, to  do  with  it  as  he  had  done  with  the 
blood  of  the  buUock  (Lev.  xvi.  7—9,  15,  16). 
The  next  thing  was  to  make  an  atonement,  in  like 
manner,  for  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregadon, 
or  court  of  the  priests,  and  for  the  altar.  This 
being  done,  the  scape-goat  was  to  be  sent  away 
into  the  wilderness;  which  vras  done  in  the  fol- 
lovring  manner :  the  high-priest  and  the  stationary 
men  who  represented  Israel,  laid  their  hands  upon 
its  head,  II  and  confessed  over  it  all  the  iniquities 
of  the  people,  and  all  their  transgressions  in  all 
their  sins,  putting  them  on  the  head  of  the  goat 
(Lev.  xvi.  20,  21);  after  which  it  was  delivered 
to  the  person  appointed  to  lead  it  away,  that  it 
might  bear  all  their  iniquities  to  a  land  of  sepa- 
ration, where  they  should  be  remembered  no  more, 
ver.  22. 

3.  The  whole  of  this  solemn  proceeding  af- 
forded a  lively  representation  of  the  atonement 
which  vras  to  be  made  for  the  sins  of  men,  by  the 
blood  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  a  remarkable  analogy 
to  it  may  be  traced  in  the  course  of  oui'  Lord's 
ministry.  He  began  it  vrith  personal  purification 
at  his  baptism,  to  ftdfk  aU  l^  righUwtnmj 


X  This  wu  the  only  time  doriog  (he  course  of  the  yearin 
which  the  high-priest  was  permitted  to  enter  the  saoctnsry.  He 
was  not  to  be  dressed  in  his  pontifical  gannents»  but  in  die 
simple  sacerdotal  vestoaents,  becaose  it  was  a  day  oThanutiatiisi 
and  contriftiiNi. 

II  By  this  ceremony  the  shmer  deprecated  the  wrath  of  God, 
and  prayed  that  it  mi({ht  tail  on  the  head  of  that  Tiotim,  wlwA 
he  pot  in  his  own  stead.  WUsiw  on  the  Covananls,  Tol.ii.» 
p.  217. 
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Matt  iii.  13 — 15.     Immediately  after  his  bap- 
tism, he  was  led,  by  the  impulse  of  the  Holy 
S^nuT,  into  the  wilderness,  as  the  true  scape-goat, 
who  hon  (may  our  m/irmkies,  and  carried  off' our 
(ftMOMi,  Isai.  liii.  4—6 ;  Matt  viii.  17*    Imme- 
diately before  his  crucifixion,  he  wob  afflAded^  and 
Au  wid  noM  exceeding  eorrowfid  unto  deaths  when 
he  was  to  be  made  a  sin-offering,  like  the  allotted 
goat  (Ps.  xl.  12;  Isai.  liii.  7;  Matt  xxyi.  38; 
2  Cor.  Y.  21 ;  Heb.  i.  3) ;  and  his  etveat,  as  grecA 
dropi  (f  blood  falling  to  the  ground^  corresponded 
to  the  sprinkling  of  the  mercy-seat  (Luke  xxii. 
U);  and  when,  to  prepare  for  his  own  sacrifice, 
he  consecrated  himself  in  prayer  to  €h)d  (John 
xril  1 — 5 ;  Matt  zxtL  39 — 46),  and  then  prayed 
for  his  household,  his  apostles,  and  his  disciples 
(John  xrii.  6 — 9),  and  for  all  future  believers, 
ler.  2(>«-26.      He  put  off  his  garments  at  his 
cradfixion,  when  he  became  the  sin-offering  (Ps. 
xxii.  18 ;  John  xix.  23,  24) ;  and  as  our  spiritual 
hi^-priest  he  entered  once  for  all  into  the  most 
holj  place,  hearen,  to  make  intercession  with  God 
for  aU  his  &ithful  foUowera,  Heb.  yii.  24—28;  ix. 
7—15 ;  Who  died  for  our  sins,  and  rose  again  for 
(^fir  juttijicationj  Bom.  ir.  25.    It  is  observable 
that  the  tno  goats  seem  to  make  only  one  sacrifice, 
jet  only  one  of  them  was  slain.  Thus  they  pointed 
oat  both  the  divine  and  human  natures  of  Christ, 
and  showed  both  his  death  and  resurrection.    The 
pwt  that  was  slain  prefigured  his  human  nature 
and  his  death,  and  the  scape-goat  pointed  out  his 
nniirection;  the  one  represented  the  atonement 
niade  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  as  the  ground  of 
justification;  the  other,  Christ's  victory,  and  the 
removal  of  sin,  in  the  sanctification  of  the  soul. 
The  divine  and  human  natures  in  the  person  of 
the  Saviour  were  essential  to  make  an  expiation 
or  atonement  fi^r  the  sins  of  mankind ;  yet  the 
kftman  nature  alone  suffered ;  for  the  divine  could 
not  sufier ;  but  its  presence  in  the  human  nature 
made  the  sacrifice  and  death  of  Christ  to  be  a  fiill, 
perfect,  and  sufiident  oblation  and  satis&ction  for 
the  sins  of  the  whole  world.* 
VIII.  The  Sabbatical  Year. 
1.  The  statute  relative  tothis  extraordinary  fissti- 
vai  is  as  follows :  ^  Six  years  thou  shalt  sow  thy 
land,  and  shalt  gather  in  the  fruits  thereof;  but 
the  seventh  year  thou  shalt  let  it  rest  and  lie  still, 
that  the  poor  of  thy  people  may  eat ;  and  what 
they  leave,  the  beasts  of  the  field  shall  eat     In 


*  See  Bales'  Analyns  of  Chranology,  vol.  ii.  b.  1,  p,  V4, 
&c.;  Oodwyn's  Mok«  and  Aaroo,  b.  iii.,  chap.  8 ;  Lamy't 
App.  Bib.,  k  i.» chapu  6;  Jenninga'  Jewiah  Antiq.,  b.  iii.,  ch.  8 ; 
Witaba  oo  tl»  ComuAt,  vol.  Si.,  b.  i\r.,  chap.  6,  ^  48 ;  Bean- 
•ahre  aad  L'Enfiofa  Inlrod.,  p.  143,  &c..  4to. 


like  manner  thou  shalt  deal  with  thy  vineyard, 
and  with  thy  olive-yard,"  Exod.  xxiii.  10,  11. 
During  this  period,  therefore,  the  land  was  to  lie 
fisJlow,  and  ^'  enjoy  its  sabbath."  MichaSlis  will 
not  allow  that  this  institution  was  designed  to 
teach  the  doctrine  of  a  special  providence  towards 
the  inhabitants  of  the  land :  but  that  it  was  so, 
seems  clear  firom  Lev.  xxv.  20,  21 :  ^^  And  if  ye 
shall  say,  What  shall  we  eat  the  seventh  year  ? 
Behold,  we  shall  not  sow  nor  gather  in  our  in- 
crease ;  then  will  I  command  my  blessing  on  you 
upon  the  sixth  year,  and  it  shall  bring  forth  firuit 
for  three  years."  As  long,  therefore,  as  the  sab- 
batic year  should  be  kept  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Judea,  Qod  would  be  performing  a  peipetual  mira- 
cle, which  none  of  them  could  mistake.  The 
seventh  year  was  the  year  of  release  from  per- 
sonal slavery  (Exod.  xxi.  2),  and  of  the  remission 
of  debts  (Deut  xv.  1,  2).  It  was  also  during 
this  year  that  the  law  was  read  to  the  people  at 
the  feast  of  tabernacles,  Deut  xxxi.  10^13. 

2.  It  is  observable  that  there  is  no  express 
mention  of  the  observance  of  this  institution  in  the 
sacred  writings ;  and  it  is  probable,  therefore,  that 
the  faithlessness  of  the  people  led  them  to  dis- 
trust the  promise  of  God,  and  to  sow  and  gather 
during  the  seventh,  as  well  as  other  years.  Moses, 
indeed,  seems  to  have  anticipated  this ;  for  when, 
in  Lev.  xxvi.,  he  threatens  the  Israelites,  among 
other  judgments  for  disobedience,  with  the  deso- 
lation of  their  land,  he  says  (ver.  34),  ^^Then  shall 
the  land  &old  the  sabba^  which  it  had  not  held 
before."  And  the  breach  of  this  law  is  specified 
as  one  of  the  national  sins  which  brought  on  the 
captivity,  that  the  land  might  enjoy  her  eabhathsy 
2  Chron.  xxxvi.  21.  After  the  return  to  Judea, 
they  are  known  to  have  observed  this  institution ; 
and  Alexander  the  Great  granted  an  exemption 
firom  taxes  in  the  sabbatical  yearsjt  I  Mace.  vi.  49, 
53. 

IX.  The  Jubilbb. 

1.  This  was  the  grand  sabbatical  year,  celebrated 
every  forty-ninth  and  fiftieth  year;  and  was 
ushered  in  with  trumpets,  throughout  all  the  land 
of  Israel,  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  month  Tizrij 
or  the  day  of  annual  expiation.  Lev.  xxv.  9.  All 
debts  were  now  to  be  cancelled,  and  all  slaves  and 
captives  to  be  set  at  liberty;  for  the  Hebrews 
were  to  ''proclaim  liberty  throughout  all  the  land, 
and  to  all  the  inhabitants  thereof,"  Lev.  xxv.  10. 
Such  estates  as  had  been  mortgaged,  or  otherwise 
pledged,  now  reverted  back  to  their  original  pro- 


f  JoaepboB,  Antiq.,  b.  xi.,  ch.  8,  xii.  9,  ziii.  8,  xir.  16.  See 
alao  Michaelia  on  the  Lawa  of  Moaes,  vol.  i.,  pp.  387,  &c.; 
and  Jenninga'  Jewish  Antiq.,  b.  iii.,  chap.  9. 
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prietora,  except  houses  in  walled  towns,  to  wldch 
this  privilege  did  not  extend,  Lev.  y.  30. 

2.  The  reason  and  design  of  the  law  of  jubilee, 
says  Dr.  Jennings,  was  partly  political,  and  partly 
typical.    It  was  political^  to  prevent  the  two  great 
oppression  of  the  poor,  as  well  as  their  being 
liable  to  perpetual  slavery.     By  this  means  the 
rich   were   prevented   from   accumulating  lands 
upon  lands,  and  a  kind  of  equality  was  preserved 
through  all  their  &milies.     Never  was  there  any 
people  whose  liberty  and  property  were  so  effec- 
tually secured  as  the  Israelites.     God  not  only 
engaged  to  protect  those  invaluable  blessings  by 
his  providence,  that  they  should  not  be  despoiled 
of  ^em  by  others ;  but  provided  in  a  particular 
manner,  by  this  law,  that  they  should  not  be 
thrown  away  through  their  own  folly ;  since  the 
property  which  every  man  or  &mily  had  in  their 
dividend  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  could  not  be 
sold  or  in  any  way  alienated  for  more  than  luJf  a 
<;entury.     By  this  means,  also,  was  the  distinction 
of   tribes   preserved,   in   respect  both  to   their 
fenulies  and  possessions ;  for  this  law  rendered  it 
necessary  for  them  to  keep  genealogies  of  their 
families,  that  they  might  be  able,  when  there  was 
occasion,  in  the  jubilee  year  to  prove  their  right 
to  the  inheritance  of  their  ancestors.     By  this 
means  it  was  known  to  a  certainty  of  what  tribe 
and  &mily  the   Messiah    sprung.      Upon   this 
Dr.  Allix  observes,  that  God  did  not  suffer  them 
to  continue  in  captivity  out  of  their  own  land 
fer  the  space  of  two  jubilees,  lest  by  that  means 
their  genealogies  should  be  lost  or  confounded. 
A  f^irther  dvil  use  of  the  jubilee  might  be,  for 
the  readier  computation  of  time.     For,  as  the 
Greeks  computed  by  olympiads,  the  Romans  by 
histra,  and  we  by  centuries ;  the  Jews  probably 
reckoned  by  jubilees ;  and  it  might  be  one  de- 
sign of  this  institution  to  mark  out  these  large 
portions  of  time  for  the  readier  computation  of 
successive  years  of  ages. 

3.  The  typical  use  and  design  of  the  jubilee 
is  pointed  out  by  the  prophet  Isaiah,  when  he 
says,  in  reference  to  the  Messiah,  ^'  The  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  God  is  upon  me,  because  the  Lord  hath 
anointed  me  to  preach  good  tidings  unto  the 
meek;  he  hath  sent  me  to  bind  the  broken- 
hearted, to  proclaim  liberty  to  the  captives,  and 
the  opening  of  the  prison  to  them  that  are  bound, 
to  proclaim  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord," 
Isai.  Ixi.  1,  2.  Here,  *Vthe  acceptable  year  of 
the  Lord,"  when  '^  liberty  was  proclaimed  to  the 
captives,"  and  ^  the  opening  of  the  prison  to  them 
that  were  bound,"  evidently  refers  to  the  Jubilee ; 
but,  in  the  prophetic  sense,  it  means  the  gospel 
state  and  dispensation,  which  proclaims  spiritual 
liberty  from  the  bondage  of  sin  and  Satan,  and 


the  liberty  of  returning  to  our  own  possession,  to 
which,  having  incurred  a  forfeiture  by  siii,  we  had 
lost  ail  right  and  claim.* 

4.  What  was  remarked  concerning  the  non- 
observance  of  the  sabbatical  year  by  the  Jewish 
people,  may  also  be  extended  to  the  year  of 
jubilee.      Nowhere  in  history  is  its  celebration 
either  mentioned  or  insinuated.     Nowhere  do 
the  sacred  writers  reckon  by  years  of  jubilee, 
which  would  have  been  a  much  more  convenient 
chronology  than  to  date  by  the  reign  of  their 
kings.     From  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  21,  Michaelis  infers 
that  the  celebration  of  the  sabbatical  year  was 
intermitted  for  seventy  times  in  succession ;  and 
the  jubilee,  of  consequence,  for  ten  times.    He 
remarks,  ^'  afier  it  is  there  sud,  that  for  seventy 
years  the  land  had^  during  the  Babylonian  cap- 
tivity, kept  eahbath,  that  is,  lain  fallow,  it  is 
related,  even  until  the  ehovld  ccmfort  hendf  fir 
her  ditturhed  eaibhathiy  and  he  as  it  fwre  eatitfied/' 
or,  as  he  proposes  to  render  it,  "  until  she  had 
numbered  her  unkept  sabbaths."    Here  there  is  a 
manifest  reference  to  Lev.  xxvi.  34,  35 :  ^^Then 
shall  the  land  enjoy  her  sabbaths,  as  long  as  it 
lieth  desolate,  and  ye  be  in  your  enem/s  land ; 
even  then   shall  the  land  rest,  and  enjoy  her 
sabbaths :  as  long  as  it  lieth  desolate  it  shall  lest ; 
because  it  did  not  rest  in  your  sabbaths,  when  ye 
dwelt  upon  it."1 

X.  Besides  the  festivals  appointed  by  the 
Mosaic  law,  we  find  intimations  of  the  observance 
of  other  festivals  and  fasts  by  the  Jewish  people, 
in  various  parts  of  Scripture.  Thus  Jeremiah 
speaks  of  the  fast  of  the  fourth  month,  on  account 
of  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Chaldeans 
(chap.  lii.  6,  7) ;  and  of  the  tenth  month,  i^ien 
the  Babylonian  army  began  the  siege  of  Jerusalem, 
ver.  4.  We  also  read  of  the  iast  of  the  fifth 
month,  on  account  of  the  burning  of  the  dty  and 
temple  by  the  Chaldeans  (2  Kings  xxv.  8),  and 
of  the  seventh  month,  in  memory  of  the  murder 
of  Gedaliah,  ver.  25.  These  &st8  are  all  men- 
tioned together  in  Zech.  viii.  19,  to  which  we 
may,  perhaps,  add  the  feast  Xylcphorioy  or  of  the 
wood-o£fering,  when  the  people  brought  great 
store  of  wood  to  the  temple  for  the  use  of  the 
altar.  This  is  said  to  be  grounded  on  the  follow- 
ing passage  in  Nehemiah:  ^'We  cast  the  lots 
among  the  priests,  the  Levites,  and  the  people,  ibr 
the  wood-ofifering,  to  bring  it  into  the  house  of 
our  God,  aft^  the  house  of  our  Others,  at  times 
appointed  year  by  year,  to  bum  upon  the  altar  of 
the  Lord  our  God,  as  it  is  written  in  the  law," 


*  OudwyD*8  Moms  and  Aaron,  b.  iii.,  chap.  10;  JeaDn^s 
Jewish  Aud'qaitiei,  b.  iu.,chap.  10. 
f  Micbaelia  on  the  Law  of  Moses,  vtA,  i.,  p.  415. 
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chap.  X.  34.  See  also  chap.  xiii.  30,  31.*  In 
addition  to  these  &8t8  and  festivals,  the  modem 
Jewish  calendar  is  crowded  with  a  multitade  of 
odien;  but  as  there  is  no  mention  of  them 
m  Scripture,  it  is  no  part  of  our  business  to 
Dotice  them.     There  are  two  festivals,  however, 

which  we  have  not  enumerated  in  those  above 
mentioned,  that  demand  a  specific  notice,  viz., 
tU  Fead  of  the  Dedieatian,  and  the  Feast  of 
Purim. 

1.  The  Feast  of  the  Dedication,  which  was 
appointed  bj  Judas  Maccabeus,  as  a  new  dedi- 
cation of  the  temple  and  altar,  after  they  had 
leen  polluted  bj  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  on  the 
25th  of  the  ninth  month  (Chideu),  B.  C.  170,t 
lasted  for  eight  days.  From  the  general  illumi- 
nation which  took  place  during  the  continuance 
cf  this  festival,  it  obtained  the  name  of  ^'the  Feast 
of  LigfatB."  The  greatest  religious  countenance 
which  was  given  to  it  while  the  temple  stood,  was 
the  singing  the  Hallel  there  every  day,  as  long  as 
the  solemnity  lasted.^  It  is  hut  once  mentioned 
m  Scripture,  viz.,  in  John  x.  22,  where  Jesus  is 
aid  to  have  been  present  at  it. 

2.  The  Feast  of  Pubim,  or  of  Lots,  which 
commemorated  the  deliverance  of  the  Jevirs  from 
the  plot  laid  against  them  by  Haman,  under  the 
leign  of  Artaxerxes,  was  celebrated  on  the  13th, 
14th,  and  15th  days  of  the  twelfth  month  Adar. 
The  13th  was  held  as  a  fisuit,  being  the  day  on 
which  they  were  to  have  been  destroyed ;  and  the 
two  following  days  as  a  feast,  for  their  glorious 
and  providential  deliverance.  We  know  not 
whether  any  particular  sacrifices  were  offered  at 
the  temple  on  this  occasion;  but  it  is  probable 
that  the  Book  of  Esther  vras  read  through  by  some 
of  the  priests,  in  the  court  of  the  women.    Calmet 

.  has  collected  from  Basnage,  and  Leo  of  Modena, 
a  nnmber  of  particulars  relative  to  the  manner  of 
ohserring  this  Jewish  feast,  the  chief  of  which 
follow.  On  the  ere  of  the  feast  they  give  alms 
liberally  to  the  poor,  that  these  also  may  enjoy 
the  feast  of  Lots ;  and  on  the  feast-day  they  send  a 
share  of  what  they  have  at  table  to  those  who  need. 
On  the  evening  of  the  13th,  they  assemble  in  the 
syinagogue,  and  light  the  lamps ;  and  as  soon  as 
the  gtaiB  begin  to  appear,  they  begin  to  read  the 
Wk  of  Esther,  which  they  go  through.  There 
ve  fire  places  in  the  text  in  which  the  reader 
niaes  his  voice  with  all  his  might,  and  makes 
nch  a  dreadful  howling  as  to  frighten  the  women 
nd  children.     When  he  comes  to  the  place  which 


Antiq.,  book  iii.,  chap.  11. 
t  Pri(]emix,Coniiex,A.  A.  C.  170. 
%  Li|MfiK<  Temple  Serrioe,  chap,  xvi.,  sect  5 


mentions  the  ten  sons  of  Haman,  he  repeats  ihem 
rapidly,  without  taking  breath,  to  show  that  these 
ten  persons  were  destroyed  in  a  moment.  When- 
ever the  name  of  Haman  is  pronounced,  the 
children  furiously  strike  the  benches  with  mallets, 
or  stones,  and  make  lamentable  cries.  It  is  said 
that  they  used  to  bring  into  the  Synagogue  a  great 
stone,  with  Haman  written  on  it,  and  that  all  the 
while  the  book  of  E^er  v^as  reading,  they  struck 
it  with  other  stones,  till  they  had  beaten  it  to 
pieces.  After  the  reading  is  concluded,  they 
return  home,  where  they  make  a  meal  rather  of 
milk-meats  than  of  flesh.  Early  on  the  following 
morning,  they  again  repair  to  the  Synagogue^ 
where,  after  reading  the  account  of  the  war  of 
Amalek  (Exod.  xviL),  ihey  again  read  the  book 
of  Esther,  vrith  a  repetition  of  the  ceremonies 
we  have  noticed.  Afiter  quitting  the  Synagogue, 
they  make  good  cheer  at  home,  and  pass  the  rest 
of  the  day  in  sports  and  dissolute  mirth ;  the  men 
dressing  themselves  in  women's  clothes,  and  the 
women  in  men's,  contrary  to  the  express  pro- 
hibition of  Deut.  xxii.  5.  Their  doctors  have 
decided  that  they  may  drink  vrine  till  they  cannot 
distinguish  between  ^'cursed  be  Haman"  and 
'' cursed  be  Mordecai,"  because  it  v^as  by  com- 
pelling Ahasuerus  to  drink,  that  Mordecai  oh- 
tained  the  deliverance  of  the  Jews.  They  compel 
all — ^men,  women,  children,  and  servants— to  be 
present  at  the  Synagogue;  because  all  shared 
in  the  deliyerance,  as  all  were  exposed  to  the 
danger. 

SECTION  IV. 

SACRED  PLACES. 

Tbe  LaBdori8rael--TbeTU>enacle--The'IViDplea  of  SolomoD, 
Zerabbabel,  and  Herod — Synagogues. 

Before  we  notice  the  sacred  buildings  of  the 
Jewish  people,  it  may  be  necessary  to  remark,  that 
the  whole  land  vras  by  them  considered  as  sacred, 
and  was  thence  termed  the  Holy  Land.  They 
divided  the  whole  world  into  two  general  parts, 
the  land  of  Israel  and  the  land  out  of  Israel,  the 
latter  being  considered  as  profane  and  unclean. 
The  whole  land  of  Israel  was  holy,  not  excepting 
Samaria ;  nor  even  Idumea,  after  its  inhabitants  had 
embraced  the  Jewish  religion.  As  for  Syria,  they 
considered  it  between  the  two ;  that  is,  neither 
quite  holy,  nor  altogether  profane.  Besides  the 
holiness  ascribed  in  Scripture  to  the  land  of  Israel 
in  general,  as  it  was  the  inheritance  of  Qod's 
people,  and  the  place  appointed  for  His  worship, 
the  Jews  were  pleased  to  attribute  different  de- 
grees of  holiness  to  its  several  parts,  according  to 
their  diffsrent  situations.     Those  parts,  fer  in- 
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stance,  which  lay  beyond  Jordan,  were  reputed 
less  holy  than  those  that  were  on  this  side ;  be- 
cause the  sanctity  of  a  place  was  in  proportion 
to  its  contiguity  to  the  temple.*  Walled  towns 
were  also  considered  as  being  more  clean  and 
holy  than  other  places,  because  lepers  were  ex- 
cluded from  them,  and  the  dead  were  not  buried 
there.  Even  the  very  dust  of  Israel  was  esteemed 
to  be  pure,  while  that  of  other  nations  was  con- 
sidered  as  polluted  and  pro&ne.  This  will  per- 
haps explain  the  direction  given  by  our  Saviour 
to  his  apostles,  that  when  they  departed  out  of 
any  house  or  city  that  would  not  receiye  them, 
they  should  shake  off  the  dust  of  their  feet,  as  a 
testimony  against  the  inhabitants,  and  as  an  inti- 
mation that  they  were  now  on  a  level  with 
heathens  and  idolatenkt 

§  I.— The  Tahemade. 

1.  We  have  an  account  of  three  public  taber- 
nacles among  the  Jews,  prior  to  the  building  of 
Solomon  8  temple.  Thejirtiy  which  Moses  erected 
for  himself  is  called  ^^  the  tabernacle  of  the  con- 
gregation." In  this  he  gave  audience,  heard 
causes,  and  inquired  of  Grod.  Perhaps  the  public 
offices  of  religious  worship  were  also  performed 
in  it  for  some  time,  and  hence  its  designation. 
The  second  tabernacle  was  that  which  Moses  built 
for  God,  by  his  express  command,  partly  to  be 
the  place  of  lus  residence  as  king  of  Israel  (Exod. 
xl.  34,  35),  and  partly  to  be  the  medium  of  that 
solemn  worship  which  the  people  were  to  render 
to  him,  ver.  26 — ^29.  The  third  public  tabernacle 
was  that  which  David  erected  in  his  own  city, 
for  the  reception  of  the  ark,  when  he  received  it 
from  the  house  of  Obed-edom,  2  Sam.  vi.  17; 
1  Chron.  xvi.  1.  But  it  is  of  the  second  of  these 
tabernacles  that  we  have  to  treat,  which  was 
called  THE  Tabernacle,  by  way  of  distinction.:^ 

2.  Moses,  having  been  instructed  by  God  to 
rear  this  structure  according  to  the  pattern  shown 
to  him  in  the  mount,  called  the  people  together, 
and  informed  them  of  his  purpose,  with  a  view  to 
afford  them  an  opportunity  of  contributing  to- 
wards so  noble  and  honourable  a  work  (Exod. 
XXV.  2 ;  XXXV.  5),  And  so  liberally  did  the  peo- 
ple bring  their  offerings,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
restrain  them  in  so  doing  (ver.  21 — ^xxxvi.  7)« 
The  building  we  are  now  about  to  describe  was 
constructed  with  extraordinary  magnificence,  and  at 


*  See  ligfatfoot,  Temple  Service,  chap.  i. 

f  Belaud.  Paleelina,  chap.  W^  &c. ;  Beanaobre  and  L'finfittt, 
Intmd.  p.  46.  qoario. 

t  Jennings't  Jewish  Antiq.,  b.  ii.,  ch.  1. 


a  prodigious  expense,  so  that  it  might  be  in  some 
measure  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  the  Great 
King,  for  whose  palace  it  was  designed ;  and  to 
the  value  of  those  spiritual  and  eternal  blessings,  of 
which  it  was  also  designed  as  a  type  or  emblem. 

3.  The  value  of  the  gold  and  silver  only,  used 
for  the  work,  and  of  which  we  have  an  accomit 
in  Exod.  xxxviii.  24,  25,  amounted,  according  to 
Bishop  Cumberland's  reduction   of  the  Jewish 
talent  and  shekel  to  English  coin,  to  upwards  of 
£182,568.     If  we  add  to  this  the  vast  quantity 
of  brass  or  copper  that  was  also  used ;  the  shittim- 
wood,  of  which  the  boards  of  the  tabernacle,  as 
well  as  the  pillars  which  surrounded  the  court, 
and  sacred  utensils,  were  made ;  as  also  the  rich 
embroidered  curtains  and  canopies  that  covered 
the  tabernacle,  divided  the  parts  of  it,  and  sur- 
rounded the  court ;  and  if  we  further  add  the 
jewels  that  were  set  in  the  high-priest's  ephod 
and  breast-plate,  which  are  to  be  considered  as 
part  of  the  furniture  of  the  tabernacle ;  the  value 
of  the  whole  ihaterials,  exclusive  of  workmanship, 
must  have  amounted  to  an  immense  sum.    This 
was  raised  partly  by  voluntary  contributions  and 
presents,  and  partly  by  a  poll-tax  of  half  a  shekel 
a-head  for  every  male  Israelite  above  twenty  years 
old  (ch.  XXX.  11 — 16),  which  amounted  to  100 
talents,  and  1775  shekels,  that  is,  £35,359  79. 6d. 
sterling,  ch.  xxxviii.  25. 

4.  The  learned  Spencer  ||  imagined  that  Moses 
borrowed  his  design  of  the  tabernacle  firom  Egypt 
But  this  notion,  as  Jennings  has  shown,  is  di- 
rectly at  variance  with  matter  of  fact,  the  struc- 
ture of  Moses  differing  most  essentially  from  those 
used  in  the  heathen  worship,  in  situation  and 
form,  as  well  as  in  typical  demgn  and  use,  as 
pointed  out  by  the  apostie  in  the  ninth  chapter  of 
the  Hebrews.§ 

5.  The  building  itself  was  of  an  oblong  redan- 
gular  form,  thirty  cubits  long,  ten  broad,  and  ten 
in  height  (Exod.^xxvi.  18—29,  xxxvi.  23—31) ; 
that  is,  according  to  Bishop  Cumberland,  fifty-fire 
feet  long,  eighteen  broad,  and  eighteen  high.  The 
two  sides  and  the  western  end  were  formed  of 
boards  of  shittim-wood,  overlaid  with  thin  plates 
of  gold,  and  fixed  in  solid  sockets,  or  vases  of 
silver.  Above,  they  were  secured  by  bars  of  the 
same  wood,  overlaid  with  gold,  passing  through 
rings  of  gold,  which  were  fixed  to  the  boards.  On 
the  east  end,  which  was  the  entrance,  there  were 
no  boards,  but  only  five  pillars  of  shittim-wood, 
whose  chapiters  and  fillets  were  overlaid  widigold, 
having  hooks  of  gold,  standing  on  five  sockets  of 


II  Legiboi  de  Hebneonim,  lib.  iii.,  dis.  1,  c  3;  vi.  !• 
^  Jewish  Antiqnitiefl,  b.  ii.j  rb.  1. 
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brass.  The  tabernacle,  thus  erected,  vms  coyered 
with  four  different  kinds  of  curtains.  The  first 
and  inner  curtain  was  composed  of  fine  linen, 
magnificentlj  embroidered  with  figures  of  cheru- 
bim, in  shades  of  blue,  purple,  and  scarlet :  this 
fonned  the  beautiful  ceiling.  The  next  coyering 
was  made  of  goats'  hair ;  the  third,  of  rams'  skins, 
djed  red ;  and  the  fourth  and  outward  coyering 
was  made  of  badgers'  skins,  as  our  translators  haye 
it,  but  which  is  not  quite  certain;  the  original 
denotes  only  skins  of  some  description,  dyed  of  a 
particular  colour.*  We  haye  already  said,  that 
the  east  end  of  the  tabernacle  had  no  boards,  but 
only  fire  pillars  of  shittim-wood ;  it  was  therefore 
enclosed  with  a  richly  embroidered  curtain,  sus- 
pended from  these  pillars,  Exod.  xxyii.  16. 

6L  Such  was  the  external  appearance  of  the 
sacred  tent,  which  was  diyided  into  two  apart- 
ments, by  means  of  four  pillars  of  shittim-wood, 
orerlaid  with  gold,  like  the  pillars  before  de- 
scribed, two  cubits  and  a  half  distant  from  each 
other ;  only  they  stood  on  sockets  of  silyer,  instead 
of  sockets  of  brass  (Exod.  xxyi.  32,  xxxyi.  36) ; 
and  on  these  pillars  was  hung  a  yeil,  formed  of 
the  same  materials  as  the  one  placed  at  the  east 
end,  Exod.  xxyi.  31—^  xxxyi.  35.  We  are  not 
informed  in  what  proportions  the  interior  of  the 
tahemade  was  thus  diyided ;  but  it  is  generally 
thought  to  haye  been  diyided  in  the  same  pro- 
portion as  the  temple  afterwards  built  according 
to  its  model ;  that  is,  two  thirds  of  the  whole 
length  being  allotted  to  the  first  room,  or  the  holy 
place,  and  one  third  to  the  second,  or  most  holy 
place.  Thus  the  former  would  be  twenty  cubits 
long,  ten  wide,  and  ten  high ;  and  the  latter  ten 
mbits  eyery  way.  It  is  obseryable  that  neither 
the  holy  nor  the  most  holy  place  had  any  win- 
doir.  Hence  the  need  of  the  candlestick  in  the 
one,  for  the  seryice  that  was  performed  therein : 
the  darkness  of  the  other  would  create  reyerence, 
and  might,  perhaps,  haye  suggested  the  similar 
contrivance  of  the  Adjrta  in  the  heathen  temples. 

7-  The  tabernacle,  thus  described,  stood  in  an 
open  space,  of  an  oblong  form,  100  cubits  in 
length  and  50  in  breadth,  situated  due  east  and 
^est  (Exod.  xxyii.  18) ;  and  surrounded  by  pillars 
of  brass,  filleted  with  silver,  at  the  distance  of 
fire  cubits  from  each  other.  The  sockets  of  these 
pillars  were  of  brass;  and  they  were  fastened  to 
the  earth  by  pins  of  the  same  metal,  Exod.  xxxviii. 
10, 17, 20.  Their  height  is  not  stated,  but  it  was 
probably  five  cubits,  that  being  the  length  of  the 
<^aitain8  that  were  suspended  on  them  (Exod. 
txxriiL  18),  and  which  formed  an  inclosure  round 


*  See  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  Conunent.  00  Eiod.  iivi. 


the  court,  of  fine  twined  white  linen  yam  (Exod. 
xxyii.  9,  xxxyiii.  8,  16) ;  except  that  at  the  en- 
trance on  the  east  end,  which  was  of  blue,  and 
purple,  and  scarlet,  and  fine  white  twined  linen, 
with  cords  to  draw  it  either  up  or  aside,  when  the 
priests  entered  the  court,  Exod.  xxxix.  40. 

8.  Within  this  area  stood  the  altar  of  bumt- 
ofierings,t  and  the  layer  and  its  foot  The  former 
was  placed  in  a  line  between  the  door  of  the 
court  and  the  door  of  the  tabernacle,  but  nearer 
the  former  (Exod.  xl.  6,  29);  the  latter  stood 
between  the  altar  of  burnt-offering  and  the  door 
of  the  tabernacle,  Exod.  xxxyiii.  8. 

9.  We  now  proceed  to  describe  the  furniture 
which  the  tabernacle  contained. 

(1)  In  the  holy  place  were  three  objects  worthy 
of  notice,  viz.,  the  altar  of  incense,  the  table  for 
the  shew-bread,  and  the  candlestick  for  the  lights. 
1.  The  akar  of  incehge  was  made  of  shittim-wood, 
and  completely  covered  with  plates  of  gold.  It 
was  a  cubit  square,  and  two  cubits  in  height ;  the 
horns  at  its  comers  being  also  of  the  same  mate- 
rials. The  crown  or  ornamental  cornice  was  of 
gold;  and  under  this  were  placed  four  rings  of 
the  same  precious  metal,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ceiving the  staves  of  shittim-wood  and  gold,  by 
which  it  was  to  be  carried  from  place  to  place, 
Exod.  XXX.  1 — 5,  xxxvii.  25 — ^28.  The  position 
of  this  altar  was  in  the  middle  of  the  sanctuary, 
before  the  yeU  (Exod.  xxx.  6—10,  xl.  26,  27), 
and  on  it  the  incense  was  burned  morning  and 
evening,  Exod.  xxx.  34 — 38.  On  the  north  side 
of  the  altar  of  incense,  that  is,  on  the  right  hand 
of  the  priest  as  he  entered,  stood,  2.  The  table  for 
the  ihen-hread,  Exod.  xxvi.  35,  xl.  22,  23.  This 
was  made  of  the  same  materials  as  the  altar,  and 
was  two  cubits  in  length,  a  cubit  in  breadth,  and 
a  cubit  and  a  half  in  height,  having  a  crown  or 
ornamental  cornice  round  about,  and  a  border  and 
a  second  crown  above  this,  Exod.  xxv.  23— -25, 
xxxvii.  10 — 12.  The  staves  and  rings  belonging 
to  it  were  of  the  same  description  as  those  be- 
longing to  the  altar;  and  its  dishes,  spoons,  covers, 
and  bowls  were  all  of  pure  gold,  £biod.  xxv.  26 — 
30,  xxxvii.  13—17.  3.  Ths  gddm  candlestick 
stood  on  the  south  side  of  the  holy  place,  and  was 
of  beaten  gold,  consisting  of  seyen  branches  for 
lights,  Exod.  xxv.  23—30.  These,  with  their 
snuffers  and  snuff-dishes,  were  made  of  a  talent, 
or  125  pounds  troy,  of  pure  gold  (ver.  31 — 39, 
xxxvii.   17 — ^24;   Numb.  viii.  2 — 4),  which,  at 


f  The  fire  on  Hua  altar  was  regarded  as  sacred,  havmg  firat 
descended  from  heaven  :  it  was  tberefbre  to  be  kept  conatantlj 
bamingj  and  never  to  go  oat,  Lev.  ix.  24,  vi.  23.  It  was  care- 
fally  preserved  till  the  time  of  Solooiou,  when  it  was  rfnewrdli 
and  ti)e:.ce  continued  till  the  captivity. 
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four  pounds  sterUng  the  ounce,  would  Have  been 
worth  six  thousand  pounds  sterling.  The  lamps 
were  kept  burning  with  pure  beaten  oUve  oil, 
morning  and  evening,  Exod.  xxyii.  20, 21;  Numb, 
viii.  1 — 4. 

(2)  In  the  mo9i  holy  place  there  were  also  three 
things  claiming  attention ;  viz.  the  ark,  the  mercy- 
seat,  and  the  cherubim.  1.  The  ark  was  a  chest 
of  shittim-wood,  overlaid  within  and  without  with 
pure  gold..  It  was  two  cubits  and  a  half  in 
length,  a  cubit  and  a  half  in  breadth,  and  a  cubit 
and  a  half  in  height,  having  an  ornamental  cornice 
of  gold  round  the  top,  and  four  rings  for  the 
staves,  to  cany  it ;  which  were  of  shittim-wood, 
overlaid  with  gold.  These  staves  always  remained, 
but  drawn  so  far  towards  the  veil,  as  to  allow  the 
ark  to  stand  at  the  wall  of  the  apartment  (Exod. 
XXV.  10 — 16,  xxxvii.  1 — 5.)  Into  the  ark  were 
put,  by  divine  appointment,  the  testimony,  or 
tables  of  the  covenant  (Exod.  xxv.  16 — ^21 ;  Deut. 
X.  1 — 5);  a  golden  pot,  containing  an  omer  of 
the  manna  with  which  the  Israelites  were  fed  in 
the  wilderness,  to  be  kept  as  a  testimony  of  that 
wonderful  event  (Exod.  xvi.  32 — 34;  Heb.  i^. 
4) ;  and  Aaron's  rod  that  budded  (Numb.  xvii. 
6 — 11 ;  Heb.  ix.  4).*  In  the  side  of  the  ark  was 
a  place  where  Moses  enjoined  that  a  copy  of  the 
law  should  be  kept  (Deut.  xxxi.  24 — ^26).  2. 
The  mercy-eeat  was  a  covering  to  the  ark,  made  of 
pure  gold  (Exod.  xxv.  17 — ^21,  xxvi.  34,  xxxvii. 
6) ;  and  upon  this  were  placed,  3.  The  cherubim^ 
two  figures  of  a  singular  appearance,  each  having 
four  feces,  viz.,  the  face  of  a  lion,  the  face  of  a 
man,  the  face  of  a  calf,  and  the  face  of  an  eagle — 
all  attached  to  a  human  body  with  four  wings,  and 
four  hands  under  the  wings,  and  standing  on  feet  re- 
sembling those  of  a  calf  or  an  ox  (Ezek.  i.  5 — 14). 
They  were  of  pure  beaten  gold ;  two  of  their  wings 
covered  their  bodies,  and  the  other  two  were  ex- 
tended over  the  mercy-seat,  while  their  faces 
looked  inward  and  downward  upon  it  It  was 
fix>m  between  these  that  Jehovah  promised  to  meet 
the  Israelites  as  their  lawgiver  and  covenant  Qod, 
and  to  deliver  the  commandments  which  he  might 
think  proper  to  give  them,  Exod.  xxv.  "IB— -22, 
xxxvii.  7-— 9.t  Nothing,  perhaps,  has  afforded  a 
greater  scope  forthe  ingenuity  of  commentators  than 
these  cherubic  emblems.  Without  adverting  to  the 
opinions  of  ancient  theologians,  we  find  sufficiently 
discordant  ones  among  those  of  the  most  eminent 
modem  writers.  Hutchinson,  Bate,  and  Park- 
hurst  maintain  that  they  were  representations  of 


*  Hie  two  latter  had  been  removed  from  the  ark  before  the 
time  of  Solomon.    See  1  Kings  viii.  9. 

-j-  Browu'ii  Aotiq.yTol.  i  ,p.  22.  ^ 


the  blessed  Trinity,  with  the  human  nature  taken 
into  the  divine  essence,  for  the  work  of  human 
redemption;   making  the  work  of  creation  and 
providence  evidently  subservient  to  that  end.^ 
Dr.  Doddridge,  Mr.  Wesley,  and  Bishop  Mant 
consider  them   as   hieroglyphics  of  the  angelic 
nature.     Dr.  Priestley  imagines  them  to  have  been 
representatives  of  all  nature.     Mr.  Scott  sup- 
poses them  to  have  been  emblems  of  the  true 
ministers  of  the  gospel.     Dr.  A.  Clarke  regards 
them  as  the  representatives  of  the  All  Mighty, 
and  those  creatures  by  whom  he  produced  the 
great  effects  of  his  power,  to  whatever  order  of 
beings  they  may  belong;  while  Pyle,  Hall,  and 
Faber  consider  them  as  emblematical  representa- 
tions of  the  body  of  true  believers,  of  both  dis- 
pensations, legal  and  evangelical.  ||     It  is  observ- 
able that  one  leading  idea  runs  through  most  of 
the  interpretations,  which  refers  them  to  the  plan 
of  redemption,  either  in  its  authors,  its  agents,  its 
subjects,  or  its  general  history. 

10.  This  remarkable  and  costly  structure  was 
erected  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai,  on  the  fiist 
day  of  the  first  month  of  the  second  year,  after 
the  Israelites  leflt  Egypt  (Exod.  xl.  17) ;  and  when 
erected,  was  anointed,  together  with  its  fumitore, 
with  holy  oil  (ver.  d — 11),  and  sanctified  by 
blood  (Exod.  xxiv.  6, 8 ;  Heb.  ix.  21).  The  altar 
of  bumt-ofiering,  especially,  was  sanctified  by 
sacrifices  during  seven  days  (Exod.  xxix.  37), 
while  rich  donations  were  given  by  the  princes 
of  the  tribes,  for  the  service  of  the  sanctuary, 
Numb.  vii. 

11.  We  must  not  omit  to  notice,  that  the  taber- 
nacle was  so  constructed  as  to  be  taken  to  pieces 
and  put  together  again,  as  occasion  required.  This 
was  indispensable;  it  being  designed  to  accom- 
pany the  Israelites  during  their  travels  in  the 
wUdemess,  till  their  arrival  in  the  promised  land. 
As  often  as  they  removed,  therefore,  the  tabernacle 
was  taken  down,  and  borne  in  regular  order  by 
the  Levites  (Numb.  iv.).  Whenever  they  en- 
camped, the  tabernacle  was  pitched  in  the  midst, 
the  tribes  taking  their  stations  around  in  a  quad- 
rangular form,  under  their  respective  standards,  at 
the  distance  of  two  thousand  cubits ;  while  Moses 
and  Aaron,  with  the  priests  andLevitea,  occupied  a 
place  between  the  camp  and  the  sacred  stnicture.§ 


X  See  HatdiiDKMi'9  works ;  Bates's  Inquiry  inlo  the  ooos- 
siodbI  and  standing  similitudes  of  the  Lord ;  PiuUianfi  Udk 
I/ex.  yrOf  &c. 

II  See  their  respective  commentaries ;  HaWs  Analysis ;  aod 
Faber'A  Horae  Mos.  For  a  well-writleB  paper  in  sapfwit  of  tbf 
last-mentioned  opinion,  see  Gentleman's  Mag.  vol.  xciu.,  pp- 
118-122,  or  Critica  Biblica.  vol.  i.,  pp.  293—301. 

S  Lamy's  App.  Bib.,  b.  i ,  chap.  4. 


CH4P.  IV.] 


SACRED  BUILDINGS  OF  THE  JEWS. 


so: 


12.  Before  we  close  this  section,  we  maj  adyert 
to  the  spiritual  reflections  which  the  tabernacle 
and  its  furniture  might  excite  in  the  minds  of 
pious  Israelites ;  for  i^e  apostle  instructs  us,  that 
thej  were  ^  a  shadow  of  good  things  to  come" 
(Heh.  ix.  9,  X.  1).  The  curtains,  then,  around  the 
tent,  might  teach  them  a  hoi j  rererence  for  diyine 
things ;  the  altar  of  burnt-offering  pointed  to  the 
perfection  of  the  Messiah's  sacrifice ;  and  the  layer 
taught  them  the  necessity  of  regeneration,  and 
of  daily  application  to  that  fountain  which  was 
opened  in  the  house  x>f  Dayid,  and  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Jerusalem,  for  sin  and  for  undean- 
nesB.  The  tabernacle  in  general,  where  Jehoyah 
condescended  to  reside,  was  a  type  of  the  body  of 
Christ,  in  which,  as  in  a  tenl  he  tabernacled 
while  on  earth.  The  silyer  sockets,  forming  the 
foundation,  might  remind  them  of  those  important 
doctrines  on  which  all  eyangelical  religion  is 
founded ;  and,  by  being  made  of  the  half  shekels 
exacted  of  eyeiy  male  in  Israel,  they  were  calcu- 
lated to  show  the  personal  interest  that  each  should 
take  in  religion  and  its  worship.  The  outer  coyer- 
ing  of  goats'  hair  might  point  out  the  unattractiye 
appearance  of  religion  to  the  men  of  the  world ; 
the  beautiful  tinder-coyering  might  indicate  its 
gioiy  as  seen  by  the  saints ;  the  coyering  of  lams' 
sidns,  dyed  red,  might  remind  them  of  the  efficacy 
of  the  Messiah's  blood,  as  a  hiding-place  firom  the 
vind,  and  a  ooyert  from  the  tempest ;  while  the 
eoTering  of  badger^  skins,  which  the  Jewish  tra- 
ditions say  was  blue,  might  point  out  to  them 
that  true  tabernacle  which  (jod  had  pitched, 
and  not  man.  Nor  was  spiritual  instruction  to  be 
le»  derived  finom  entering  the  sacred  tent  For, 
io  the  holy  place,  the  table  of  shew-bread  was  a 
constant  admowledgment  of  €(od,  as  the  giyer  of 
erexy  temporal  blessing ;  the  candlestick,  with  the 
lamps,  pointed  to  the  seyen  spirits  of  God,  whence 
all  spiritual  illumination  proceeded ;  and  the  altar 
of  incense  taught  them  the  efficacy  of  prayer, 
▼hen  offered  up  finom  a  pure  heart,  and  perfumed 
^th  the  incense  of  the  Messiah's  merits.  Nor 
▼ere  the  instructions  which  might  be  deriyed  fix)m 
the  most  holy  place  less  important ;  for  the  yeil, 
tbt  separated  the  two  apartments,  not  only  in- 
<iicated  the  partition  wall  which  diyided  the  Jews 
from  the  rest  of  the  wodd,  and  was  taken  away 
W  the  death  of  Christ,  but  also  that  yeil  which 
siU  conceals  from  mortal  yiew  the  place  of  (jod's 
PBcahar  residence ;  the  tables  of  the  law  were  an 
otttanoe  of  Gh>d's  condescension  to  his  chosen 
people ;  the  rod  that  budded  was  emblematical  of 
the  onriiralled  honour  and  unfading  glory  of  a 
greater  than  Aaron ;  and  the  pot  of  manna,  de- 
posited in  the  ark,  typified  the  hidden  manna,  of 
which  all  the  saints  are  partakers,  while  trayelling 


through  the  wilderness  of  this  world.  Nor  could 
they  overlook  the  mercy-seat,  as  pointing  out  the 
diyine  goodness  to  offending  sinners;*  and  the 
cherubun  of  glory,  which,  by  looking  down  to  that 
propitiatory,  represented  the  delight  of  the  Trinity 
in  this  their  work  of  mercy  and  loyct 


§  2.--rAe  Temple. 

I.  HAyiNO  suryeyed  the  tabernacle,  we  proceed 
to  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  which  was  formed 
upon  the  model  of  the  former  edifice,  but  built 
upon  a  much  more  extended  and  magnificent 
scale.  It  has  been  thought  that  there  were  three 
different  temples :  the  first  being  built  by  David 
and  Solomon;  the  second,  by  Zerubbabel  and 
Joshua  the  high-priest ;  and  the  third,  by  Herod, 
a  little  before  the  birth  of  Christ  The  Jews, 
howeyer,  acknowledge  but  two,  not  allowing  the 
third  to  be  a  new  temple,  but  only  the  second  one 
repaired  and  beautified.  And  this  is  thought 
best  to  agree  with  the  prophecy  of  Haggai  (chap, 
ii.  9),  '^The  glory  of  this  latter  house  shall  be 
greater  than  that  of  the  former ;"  which  is  gene- 
rally interpreted  with  reference  to  the  Messiah's 
honouring  it  with  his  personal  presence  and 
ministry.} 


*  The  Heb.  caphcreth  is  derived  from  a  word  which  signifies 
io  cover  or  averiptetui,  becaoM,  by  an  act  of  pardon,  sins  are 
represented  as  being  covered,  so  that  they  no  longer  appear  in 
the  eye  of  divine  justice,  to  displease  and  call  ibr  punishment; 
and  the  person  of  the  offender  is  covered,  or  protected  from  the 
stroke  of  the  broken  law.  In  the  Septoagint,  the  word  hiUu' 
terion  is  nsed,  which  signifies  a  propititUory,  and  is  the  name 
used  by  the  apostle,  Heb.  ix.  5.  As  the  word  kikuterion, 
mercy-eeai  or  prapiiiaiory,  is  applied  to  Christ  (Rom.  iii.  25), 
"  whom  Ood  hath  set  forth  to  be  a  PRonnATlON  {hilaaterion) 
through  fiuth  in  his  blood — for  the  remission  of  sins  that  are 
past«^  we  learn  that  Christ  was  the  tnie  roeroy-seat,  the  thing 
signified  by  the  caphareth,  to  the  ancient  believers.  And  we 
learn  farther,  that  it  was  by  Am  blood  that  an  atonement  was  to 
be  made  for  the  sins  of  the  world.  And  as  Ood  showed  himself 
between  the  cherabim,  over  this  propitiatory  or  mercy-seat,  so 
it  is  said,  "  God  was  in  Christ,  reconciling  the  world  onto  lun»> 
self,"  2  Cor.  ▼.  19,  &c.    See  Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  Ezod.  xxv.  17. 

-|-  Brown's  Antiq.  vd.  i.,  p.  33,  &c 

X  Jennings'  Jewish  Antiq.,  b.  iL,  chap.  1.  It  is  difBcalt  (o 
reconcile  this  with  the  fact  of  Herod's  rebmidkig  the  temple  of 
Zerubbabel,  as  he  is  stated  to  have  done  by  Josephus,  Ant., 
b.  XV.,  c.  11.  For  if  be  pulled  down  the  old  temple  to  its 
foundations,  and  erected  a  new  one,  it  is  plain  that  this  was  a 
building  as  totally  distinct  from  that  of  Zenibbabel,  as  that  of 
Zerubbabel  was  finom  the  temple  of  Solomon.  How  then  are 
we  to  reconcile  the  prophecy  above  cited,  with  the  fact  that  our 
Savioar  did  not  appear  while  the  second  temple  was  standing? 
ibr  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  the  Jewish  historian  has  erred 
in  the  statement  which  he  has  here  made,  corroborated  as  that 
statement  is  by  the  evangelist  in  John  ii.  20.  Dr.  Bhmey  has 
attempted  to  do  this  by  a  difierent  rendering.  '*Id  the  He- 
brew," he  remarks, "  the  words  will  be  fiiood  to  stand  precisely 
thos;    Great  shall  be  the  glory  of  this  bonse,  the  latter  mom 
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II.  The  first  temple  was  that  of  Solomon,  for 
which  materials  were  provided  bj  David  before 
his  death. 

I.  It  occupied  one  of  the  three  eminences  on 
which  the  city  of  Jenisalem  was  built,  and  which 
is  well  known  to  the  Scripture  reader  as  Moont 
Moriah.  This  name  is  differently  explained  by 
commentators.  Its  most  literal  meaning  is  ^  the 
myrrh  of  JehoTah,"  or,  "  the  bitterness  of  Je- 
hovah ;*  but  how  to  explain  it  of  the  mountains 
around  Jerusalem  is  not  so  easy.  Perhaps  it 
referred  to  the  productions  for  which  the  country 
around  Jerusalem  was  famed,  "  the  myrrh  of  Jeho- 
vah" meaning,  in  the  Hebrew  idiom,  excellent 
myrrh.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  fauct  is  certain,  that 
the  bitterness  of  Jehovah,  €K)d-man  the  mediator, 
was  afterwards  experienced  on  these  veiy  moun- 
tains ;  for  the  garden  of  G^ihsemane,  in  which 
he  suffered  such  dreadful  agony,  was  on  one  of 
them;  the  places  where  he  was  mocked,  scourged, 
and  oondenmed,  were  on  another ;  and  Calvary, 
where  (while  crucifying  him)  they  offered  him 
wine  mingled  with  myrrh  (Mark  xv.  23),  was  on 
a  third.  For  though  the  term  Moriah  was  after- 
wards confined  to  the  particular  hill  on  which 


(ban  the  fonner.'    So  that  the  words  latter  aod  former  nwy 
as  well  be  construed   with  the  glory  as  with   this  houee. 
Accordingly,  the  Seventy  have  adopted  this  constraction  ;  and 
the  context  seems  evidently  to  justify  the  propriety  of  their 
translation  ;  for  in  the  introductory  part  of  this  prophecy,  the 
word  first  or  former  is  manifestly  applied  to  glory,  and  not  to 
thU  house :  "  Who  is  left  among  you,  that  saw  this  house  in 
her  first  glory  ?    And  how  do  you  see  it  now  ?    Is  it  not  in 
your  eyes  in  comparison  of  it  as  nothing  ?"    Hag.  ii.  3.    It  is 
manifest,  too,  that  in  this  passage,  the  term  this  house  is  not 
confined  in  its  application  to  the  house  the  Jews  were  then 
building,  but  is  undeniably  meant  of  Solomon's  temple.    Nor, 
indeed,  is  it  generally  necessary  to  render  a  house  identically 
the  same,  accwding  to  the  common  acceptation  of  language, 
that  it  be  built  at  one  and  the  same  time,  and  exactly  of  the 
■ame  form  aod  materials ;  it  is  sufficient,  though  it  should  have 
been  rebuilt  at  different  times  successively,  if  it  be  erected  still 
on  the  same  site,  and  devoted  to  the  same  purpose.    It  is  the 
house  of  *Ood,  the  temple  appropriated  to  divine  worship  at 
Jerusalem,  which  was  intended  by  this  house,  whether  built 
by  ^folomon,  by  the  Jews  under  Zcnibbabel,  or  by  HeroH. 
Were  it  otherwise,  how  could  Solomon's  temple  be  called  this 
house,  as  it  is  in  the  passage  just  now  cited  ?  or  how  are  we  to 
miderstand  the  words  (Esek.  v.  11—13)  which  the  Jews  are 
said  to  have  spoken  to  the  Persian  officers,  who  demanded 
their  authority  for  rebuilding  the  temple  ?    "  We  are/'  say  they, 
"  the  servants  of  the  God  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  build  the 
house  that  was  builded  these  many  years  ago,  which  a  great 
king  of  Israel  builded  and  set  up.    But  after  that  our  fathers 
had  provoked  the  Ood  of  heaven  to  wrath,  he  gave  them  into 
the  hand  o£  Nebuchndnestzar  the  king  of  Babylon,  the  Chal- 
dean, who  destroyed  this  house.    But  Cyrus  made  a  decree  to 
build  this  house  of  God."    Here  it  is  plain  that  tfie  words  this 
house  are  alternately  applied  to  the  temple  of  Solomon  and  that 
built  under  Zerubbabel,  and  may  certainly  as  well  be  extended 
to  that  of  Herod. — Discourse  preached  befoie  the  University 
of  Oxford,  Nov.  9th,  1788,  4to.,  and  reprinted  in  the  Methodist 
Magasine,  vol.  v.,  third  series,  p.  515,  &c. 


the  temple  was  built,  it  originally  comprehended 
the  seyeral  mountains  round  about  Jerusalein. 
Hence,  Grod  said  to  Abraham,  ^^Take  thy  son, 
thine  only  son  Isaac,  whom  thou  lovest,  and  get 
thee  into  the  land  of  Moriah,  and  offer  him  there 
for  a  bumt-offsring,  upon  one  of  the  mountsdns 
which  I  will'tell  thee  of,"  Gen.  xxii.  12. 

2.  At  the  division  of  Judea  among  the  twelve 
tribes,  it  so  happened  that,  small  as  the  space  on  the 
top  of  Moriah  was,  it  became  the  property  of  two 
tribes ;  for  the  greatest  part  of  the  temple  courts 
was  in  the  portion  of  Judah ;  and  the  altar,  porch, 
holy  and  most  holy  places,  were  in  the  portion  of 
Benjamin.     In  its  original  state  the  summit  of 
Moriah  was  unequal,  and  its  sides  irregular ;  but 
it  was  a  part  of  the  ambition  of  the  Jewish  kings 
to  have  it  levelled  and  extended  ;*  insomuch  that, 
during  the  second   temple,  it  formed  a  square 
of  500  cubits,  or  304'  yards  on  each  side,  allowing, 
as  is  bommonly  done,  21 ,888  inches  to  the  cubit 
Almost  the  whole  of  this  space  was  arched  under 
groxmd,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  pollution  from 
secret  graves  ;t  and  it  was  surrounded  by  a  wall 
of  excellent  stone  25  cubits,  or  47  feet  ^  inches 
high ;  without  which  lay  a  considerable  extent  of 
flat  and  gently-sloping  ground,  which  was  occu- 
pied by  the  buildings  of  the  tower  of  Antonia,  the 
gardens,  and  the  public  walks.} 

3.  The  plan  and  the  whole  model  of  this 
structure  was  laid  by  the  same  divine  architect  as 
that  of  the  tabernacle,  viz.,  God  himself;  and  it 
was  built  much  in  the  same  form  as  the  tabernacle, 
only  of  much  larger  dimensions.  The  utensils 
for  the  sacred  service  were  also  the  same  as  those 
used  in  the  tabernacle,  only  several  of  them  were 
larger,  in  proportion  to  the  more  spacious  edifice 
to  which  they  belonged.  The  foundations  of  this 
magnificent  edifice  were  laid  by  Solomon,  in  the 
year  of  the  world  2992;  and  it  was  finished 
A.  M.  3000,  having  occupied  seven  years  and  six 
months  in  the  building.  It  was  dedicated  A.  M. 
3001,  with  peculiar  solemnity,  to  the  worship  of 
Jehovah,  who  condescended  to  make  it  the  place 
for  the  special  manifestation  of  his  glory,  2  Chron. 
v.,  vi.,  vii. 

4.  We  have  already  said  that  the  front  or  entrance 
to  the  temple  was  on  the  eastern  side,  and  conse- 
quently facing  the  mount  of  Olives,  which  com- 
manded a  noble  prospect  of  the  building:  the 
holy  of  holies,  therefore,  stood  towards  the  west.]! 


*  Lightfoot,  Prospect  of  the  Temple,  chap.  1. 

t  Ibid. 
t  Ibid,  chap.  ii.     Brown's  Jewish  Antiq.,  vol.  i.,  pp.  37—40. 

II  This,  it  will  be  perceived,  was  directly  the  reverse  uf  the 
plan  on  which  the  heathen  temples  were  bailt;  these  bem^  w 
constructed  tliat  the  worshippers  shoald  have  their  faces  to  U<c 
east. 
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The  temple  itself,  strictly  so  called,  which  com- 
prised the  portico,  the  sanctiiary,  and  the  holy  of 
holies,  formed  only  a  small  part  of  the  sacred 
edifice,  being  surrounded  hy  spacious  courts, 
chambers,  and  other  apartments,  much  more  ex- 
teuATe  than  the  temple  itself,  which  was  neyer 
designed  to  hold  a  concourse  of  people — ^it  was  for 
the  serrioe  of  the  Lord,  and  the  priests  were  the 
only  people  employed  in  it 

5.  As  we  possess  only  verhal  descriptions  of 
the  temple  of  Solomon,  it  is  impossible  to  obtain 
a  Teiy  accurate  idea  of  its  relatiye  parts  and  their 
respective  proportions.  Hence  we  must  not  feel 
soiprised  that  no  two  writers  who  have  under- 
taken to  describe  it,  agree  in  their  descriptions. 
The  following  account,  which  has  been  compiled 
with  great  care,  may  be  sufficient  to  give  us  a 
general  notion  of  the  building. 

(1)  The  temple  itself  was  seventy  cubits  long ; 
the  porch  being  ten  cubits  (1  Elings  vi.  3),  the 
holy  place  forty  cubite  (ver.  17))  and  the  most 
holy  place  twenty  cuhits,*  2  Chron.  iii.  8.  The 
vidth  of  the  porch,  holy  and  most  holy  places, 
was  twenty  cubits  (2  Chron.  iii.  3);  and  the 
height  over  the  holy  and  most  holy  places  was 
thirty  cubits  (1  Kings  vi.  2).  The  height  of  the 
porch  was  much  greater  than  this,  being  no  less 
than  one  hundred  and  twenty  cubits  (2  Chron. 
iii.  4),  or  four  times  the  height  of  the  rest  of  the 
hoilding.  To  the  north  and  south  sides,  and  the 
west  end  of  the  holy  and  most  holy  places,  or  all 
round  the  edifice,  from  the  back  of  the  porch  on 
the  one  side,  to  the  back  of  the  porch  on  the 
other  side,  certain  buildings  were  attached,  called 
side  chambers,  and  consisting  of  three  stories, 
each  five  cubits  high  (1  Kings  vi,  10),  and  joined 
to  the  wall  of  the  temple  without  But  what 
naay  seem  singular  is,  that  the  lowest  of  these 
stories  was  five  cubits  broad  on  the  floor;  the 
second,  six  cubits ;  and  the  third,  seven  cubits ; 
and  yet  the  outer  wall  of  the  whole  was  upright, 
^er.  6.  The  reason  of  this  was,  that  the  wall  of 
the  temple,  against  which  they  leaned,  had  always 
a  scaroement  of  a  cubit  at  the  height  of  every 
^Te  cubits,  to  prevent  the  joists  of  these  side 
^^l^ambers  from  being  fixed  in  it  Thus  the  three 
^ries  of  side  chambers,  when  taken  together, 
were  fifteen  cubits  high,  and  consequently  reached 
^zacdy  to  half  the  height  of  the  side  walls,  and 
end  of  the  temple;  so  that  there  was  abun- 
^ce  of  space,  above  these,  for  the  wmdows 
which  gave  light  to  the  temple,  ver.  4.    Josephus 


*  We  have  deiignedly  omitted  to  notice  the  faraitiire  of  the 
*«npl«>  H  having  been  already  described  in  the  account  of  the 
tabenade. 


differs  very  materially  from  this  in  his  account  of 
the  temple  ;t  for  which  we  know  not  how  to 
account,  but  by  supposing  that  he  has  confounded 
the  Scripture  account  of  Solomon's  temple  with 
that  of  the  temple  after  the  captivity  and  of 
Herod.  ^ 

(2)  In  noticing  the  several  courts  of  the  temple, 
we  naturally  begin  with  the  outer  one,  which  was 
called, 

(a)  The  court  of  the  Gentiles^  and  into  which 
persons  of  all  nations  were  permitted  to  enter. 
The  most  common  approach  to  this  was  by  the 
east  gate,  which  was  the  principal  gate  of  the 
temple.  It  was  by  far  the  largest  of  all  the 
courts  pertaining  to  the  sacred  bidlding,  and 
comprised  a  space  of  188,991  superficial  cubits, 
or  14  English  acres,  1  rood,  29  poles,  and  13 
yards;  of  which  above  two-thirds  lay  to  the 
south  of  the  temple.  It  was  separated  fix>m  the 
court  of  the  women  by  a  wall  of  three  cubits 
high,  of  lattice- work,  so  that  persons  walking  here 
might  see  through  as  well  as  over  it||  This 
wall,  however,  was  not  on  a  level  with  the  court 
of  which  we  are  speaking,  but  was  cut  out  of  the 
rock  six  cubits  above  it,  the  ascent  to  which  was 
by  twelve  steps.  On  pillars  placed  at  equal 
distances  in  this  wall,  were  inscriptions  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  to  warn  strangers,  and  such  as  were 
unclean,  not  to  proceed  further,  on  pain  of  death.  § 
It  W9S  from  this  court  that  our  Saviour  drove  the 
persons  who  had  established  a  cattle-market,  for 
the  purpose  of  supplying  those  vrith  sacrifices 
who  came  from  a  distance.  Matt  xxi.  12,  13. 
We  must  not  overlook  the  beautiful  pavement  of 
variegated  marble,  and  the  piazzas,  or  covered 
walks,  with  which  this  court  was  surrounded. 
Those  on  the  east,  west,  and  north  sides  were  of 
the  same  dimensions ;  but  that  on  the  south  was 
much  larger.iT  The  porch  called  Solomon's  (John 
X.  23,  Acts  iii.  11)  was  on  the  south  side  or  front 
of  the  temple,  and  was  so  called  because  it  was 
built  by  this  prince,  upon  a  high  wall  of  400 
cubits  from  the  valley  of  Kedron.  ** 

(b)  The  court  of  the  foomen^  called  in  Scripture 
the  new  court  (2  Chron.  xx.  5),  and  the  outer  couH 
(Ezek.  xlvi.  21),  was  so  designated  by  the  Jews, 
not  because  none  but  women  were  permitted 
to  enter  it,  but  because  it  was  their  appointed 
place  of  worship,  beyond  which  they  might  not 


f  Antiquitiea,  b.  viii,  c.  3. 

X  See  firown*s  Antiq.,  vol.  i.,  pp.  149—162. 

II  Josephna,  Wars,  b.  v.,  c.  5.   - 

S  Ibid. 

^  Ligfatfoot,  Prospect  of  the  Temple,  c.  viii.. 

**  JoHq)haa,  Antiq.,  b.  xx.,  c.  9. 
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go ;  unless  when  the  j  brought  a  sacrifice,  in  which 
case  they  went  forward  to  the  court  of  Israel. 
The  gate  which  led  into  this  court,  irom  that  of 
the  Gentiles,  was  the  beautijtd  gcAe  of  the  temple, 
mentioned  Acts  iii.  2;  so  called  because  the  folding- 
doors,  lintel,  and  side-posts  were  all  oyerlaid  with 
Corinthian  brass.*  The  court  itself  was  135 
cubits  square,  having  four  gates,  one  on  each  side ; 
and  on  three  of  its  sides  were  piazzas,  with  gal- 
leries above  them,  whence  could  be  seen  what  was 
passing  in  the  great  courtt  At  the  four  comers 
of  this  court  were  four  rooms,  appropriated  to  dif- 
ferent purposes,  Ezek.  xlvi.  21 — ^24.  In  the^rrf, 
the  lepers  purified  themselves  after  they  were 
healed ;  in  the  %ec(md^  the  wood  for  the  sacrifices 
was  laid  up ;  the  Nazarites  prepared  their  obla- 
tions, and  shaved  their  heads  in  the  third;  and 
in  the  fourth,  the  wine  and  oil  for  the  sacrifices 
were  kept.  There  were  also  two  rooms  more, 
where  the  Levites'  musical  instrument  were  laid 
up;  and  also  thirteen  treasure  chests,  two  of 
which  were  for  the  half-shekel,  which  was  paid 
yearly  by  every  Israelite;  and  the  rest  for  the 
money  for  the  purchase  of  sacrifices  and  other 
oblations.:^  It  was  in  this  coiul;  of  the  women, 
called  the  treasury,  that  our  Saviour  delivered  his 
striking  discourse  to  the  Jews,  related  in  John 
viii.  1 — ^20.  It  was  into  this  court,  also,  that  the 
Pharisee  and  publican  went  to  pray  (Luke  xviii. 
10 — 13),  and  into  which  the  lame  man  followed 
Peter  and  John  after  he  was  cured ;  the  court  of 
the  women  being  the  ordinary  place  of  worship 
for  those  who  brought  no  sacrifice,  Acts  iii.  8. 
From  thence,  after  prayers,  he  went  back  vrith 
them,  through  the  heatUiJtU  gate  of  the  temple, 
where  he  had  been  lying,  and  through  the  saored 
fence  into  the  coiul;  of  the  Gentiles,  where,  under 
the  eastern  piazza,  or  Solomon's  porch,  Peter  de- 
livered that  sermon  which  converted  five  thou- 
sand. It  was  in  the  same  court  of  the  vfomen 
that  the  Jews  laid  hold  on  Paul,  when  they  judged 
him  a  violator  of  the  temple,  by  taking  Gkntiles 
within  the  sacred  fence.  Acts  xxi.  26,  &c.  In 
this  coiul;  the  high-priest,  at  the  feast  of  expiation, 
read  a  portion  of  the  law.  Here  also  the  king, 
on  the  sabbatical  year,  did  the  same  at  the  feast 
of  tabernacles.  1 1 

(e)  The  court  of  Israd  was  separated  from  the 
court  of  the  women  by  a  wall  thirty-two  cubits 
and  a  half  high  on  that  side,  but  on  the  other 
only  twenty-five;  the  reason  of  the  difierence 


*  JoMphos,  Ant,  b.  xv.,  c.  11;  Wan,b.  v.,  e.  5, 14. 
f  Ligfatfoot,  Prospect  of  the  Temple,  chap,  xviii. 
%  Ibid,  chap.  xix. 
\  Antiquities,  b.  xv.^c.  11.    Brown's  Antiq  ,  vol.  i.,  sect  iv. 


being,  that  as  the  rock  on  which  the  temple  stood 
always  became  higher  on  advancing  westward, 
the  several  courts  naturally  became  elevated  in 
proportion.     The  ascent  into  the  court  was  by  a 
flight  of  fifteen  steps,  of  a  semicircular  foiin,  on 
which  the  Levites  stood  and  sung  the  "  Psalms  of 
d^irees"  (cxx. — cxxxiv.)  at  the  feast  of  taber- 
nacles.    This  gate  is  spoken  of  under  several 
appellations  in  the  Old  Testament ;  but  in  the 
time  of  our  Saviour  it  v^as  known  as  the  gate 
Nicanor.     It  was  here  that  the  leper  stood,  to 
have  his  atonement  made,  and  his  cleansing  com- 
pleted.    It  v^as  here  they  tried  the  suspected  wife, 
by  making  her  drink  of  the  bitter  water;  and  it 
was  here  also  that  women  appeared  after  child- 
bir&  for  purification.     The  whole  length  of  the 
court,  fiom  east  to  west,  vras  187  cubits,  and  the 
breadth,  ftt)m  north  to  south,  135  cubits.     This 
was  divided  into  two  parts ;  one  of  which  was 
the  court  of  the  Israelites,  and  the  other,  the  conit 
of  the  priests.     The  former  vras  a  kind  of  piazza 
surrounding  the  latter,  under  which  the  Israelites 
stood,  while  their  sacrifices  were  bTuming  in  the 
court  of  the  priests.     It  had  thirteen  gates,  with 
chambers  above  them,  each  of  which  had  its  par- 
ticular name  and  use.§    The  space  comprised  in 
the  court  .of  the  priests  was  165  cubits  long  and 
119  cubits  wide,  and  was  raised  two  cubits  and 
a  half  above  the  surrounding  court,  from  which 
it  was  separated  by  the  pillars  which  supported 
the  piazza,  and  the  railing  which  was  placed  be- 
tween them,  2  Kings  xi.  8,  10.      Within  this 
court  stood  the  brazen  altar  on  which  the  sacrifices 
were  consumed,  the  molten  sea  in  which  the 
priests  washed,  and  the  ten  brazen  laversf  for 
washing  the  sacrifices;  also  ih»  various  utensils 
and  instruments  for  sacrificing,  and   which  are 
enumerated  in  2  Ghron.  iv. 

{d)  It  is  necessary  to  observe  here,  that  although 
the  court  of  the  priests  was  not  accessible  to  all 
Israelites,  as  that  of  Israel  was  to  all  the  priests, 
yet  they  might  enter  it  on  three  several  occasions, 
viz.,  to  lay  their  hands  on  the  animals  which  they 
offered,  or  to  kill  them,  or  to  wave  some  part  of 
them.  Their  entrance,  however,  was  not  by  the 
east  gate,  and  through  the  place  where  the  priests 
stood ;  but  ordinarily  by  the  north  or  south  side 
of  the  court,  according  as  the  sacrifices  were  to 
be  slain  on  the  north  or  south  sides  of  the  altar. 
In  general,  it  was  a  rule,  that  they  never  returned 


§  For  a  dewsription  of  these,  see  Lightfeot,  IVospect  of  the 
Temple,  chap,  xxxiii.,  or  Brown's  Antiq.,  vol.  i.,  s.  ▼. 

%  Both  the  sea  and  the  lavew  wtte  removed  by  Ahss,  2 
Kbgs  «vi.  17,  la. 
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from  this  court  by  the  same  door  that  they  entered, 
Eiod.  xItL  9.* 

(3)  Fmn  the  court  of  the  priests  the  ascent  to 
the  temple  was  by  a  flight  of  twelve  steps,  each 
half  a  cubit  in  height,  which  led  into  the  sacred 
porch.    Of  the  dimensions  of  this,  as  also  of  the 
nnctuaiy  and  holy  of  holies,  we  haye  already 
spoken.    We  shall  therefore  only  observe  here, 
that  it  was  within  the  door  of  the  porch,  and  in 
the  sight  of  those  who  stood  in  the  courts  imme- 
diately before  it,  that  the  two  pillars,  Jachin  and 
Boai,  were  placed,  2  Chron.  iii.  17 ;  Ezek.  xl.  49. 
5.  The  temple,  thus  described,  retained  its  pris^ 
tine  splendour  but  33  years,  when  it  was  plundered 
bj  Shishak,  king  of  Egypt,  1  Kings  xiv.  25,  26  ; 
2  Chron.  xii.  9.    Afier  this  period,  it  underwent 
sondiy  pro&nationa  and  pillages,  and  was  at  length 
ntteriy  destroyed  by   Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of 
Bahylon,  A.  M.  3416,  B.  C.  588,  after  having 
stood,  accordizig  to  Usher,  424  years,  three  months, 
and  eight  days. 

IIL  After  this  sacred  building  had  lain  in 
ruins  for  fifbf-two  years,  the  foundations  of  the 
second  temple  were  laid  by  Zerubbabel,  and  the 
Jews  who  had  availed  themselves  of  the  privilege 
granted  by  Cyrus,  returned  to  Jerusalem,  Ea^ 
L  1 — 4,  ii.  1,  iii.  8 — 10.  They  had  not  pro- 
ceeded far,  however,  before  they  were  obliged  to 
desist,  on  account  of  an  order  from  Artaxerxes, 
long  of  Persia,  which  had  been  procured  through 
the  misrepresentations  of  the  Samaritans  and 
others,  chap.  iv.  1.  During  fifteen  years  the  work 
stood  still  (ver.  24),  but  in  the  second  year  of 
Darius  it  was  recommenced;  and  on  the  third 
day  of  the  month  Adar,  in  the  sixth  year  of 
Darius,  it  was  finished  and  dedicated  (Ezra  vi. 
15,  16),  twenty-one  years  after  it  was  begun, 
B.  C.  515.t  The  dimensions  of  this  temple  in 
breadth  and  height  were  double  those  of  Solo- 
mons. The  weeping  of  the  people  at  the  laying 
of  the  foundation,  therefore  (Ezra  iii.  12, 13),  and 
the  diminutive  manner  in  which  they  spoke  of  it, 
when  compared  with  the  first  one  (Hag.  ii.  3), 
▼ere  not  occasioned  by  its  inferiority  in  size, 
hut  in  glory.  It  wanted  the  five  principal  things 
of  the  former,  viz.,  the  ark  and  mercy-seat 
—the  Divine  Presence,  or  visible  glory  of  the 
shechinah — ^the  holy  fire  on  the  altar — ^the  Urim 
sad  Thummim — and  the  spirit  of  prophecy.  In 
the  year  A.  M.  3837,  this  temple'  was  plun- 
dered and  profaned  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  who 
ordered  the  discontinuance  of  the  daily  sacrifice, 


*  U^iOoBi,  Prospect  of  the  Temple,  chap,  zzia    Bmwn's 
I,  vol.  i.,  sect  vi. 

-f  Lightlbot,  Chronicle,  m  loco. 


offered  swine's  flesh  upon  the  altar,  and  completely 
suspended  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  1  Mac.  i.  62. 
Thus  it  continued  for  three  years,  when  it  was 
repaired  and  purified  by  Judas  Maccabeus*  who 
restored    the  divine  worship,  and  dedicated  it 


anew. 


lY.  Herod,  having  slain  all  the  Sanhedrin  ex- 
cept two,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  or  thirty- 
seven  years  befi>re  Christ,  resolved  to  atone  for  it, 
by  rebuilding  and  beautifying  the  temple.^  This 
he  was  the  more  inclined  to  do,  both  horn  the 
peace  whidi  he  enjoyed,  and  the  decayed  state  of 
the  edifice.  For,  besides  the  common  ravages  of 
time,  it  had  suffered  considerably  by  the  hands  of 
enemies;  since  that  part  of  Jerusalem  was  the 
strongest,  and  consequently  the  last  resort  of  the 
inhabitants  in  times  of  extremity.  After  em- 
ploying two  years  in  preparing  the  materials  for 
the  work,  in  which  a  thousand  wagons  and  ten 
thousand  artificers  were  employed,  besides  a  thou- 
sand priests  to  direct  the  works,  the  temple  of 
Zerubbabel  was  pulled  down,  seventeen  years 
before  Christ,  and  forty-six  years  before  the  first 
passover  of  his  ministry.  ||  Herod's  temple  was 
fit  for  divine  service  in  nine  years  and  a  half;  but 
a  great  number  of  labourers  and  artificers  were 
still  employed  in  carrying  on  the  out-buildings, 
all  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  abode  on  earth,  and 
even  till  the  appointment  of  Gkssius  Florus  as 
governor  of  Judea.§ 

2.  The  temple  of  Herod  was  considerably  laiger 
than  that  of  Zerubbabel,  as  that  of  Zerubbabel 
was  larger  than  Solomon's.  For  whereas  the 
second  temple  was  70  cubits  long,  60  broad,  and 
60  high ;  this  was  100  cubits  long,  70  broad,  and 
100  high.  The  porch  was  raised  to  the  height  of 
100  cubits,  and  was  extended  15  cubits  beyond 
each  side  of  the  rest  of  the  building.  All  the 
Jewish  writers  praise  this  temple  exceedingly  for 
its  beauty,  and  the  costliness  of  its  workmanship ; 
for  it  was  built  of  white  marble,  exquisitely 
wrought,  and  with  stones  of  laige  dimensions, 
some  of  them  25  cubits  long,  8  cubits  high,  and 
12  cubits  thick.ir  To  these  there  is  no  doubt  a 
reference  in  Mark  xii.  1 ;  Luke  xxi.  5  :  "  And  as 
he  went  out  of  the  temple,  one  of  his  disciples 
saith  unto  him.  Master,  see  what  manner  (Luke, 
goodly)  of  stones,  and  what  buildings  are  here !" 

3.  Of  the  several  parts  and  courts  of  this  temple 
it  is  unnecessary  that  we  should  here  speak.  They 
have  been  already  described,  with   some  little 


X  Josephns,  Antiq.,  b.  xv.,  chap,  i.,  xi. ;  Prideaax.  A.  A.C.  37. 

ii  Ibid.,  b.  XV.,  U  ;  Prideanx,  A.  A.  C.  17;  John  ii.  30. 

%  Josephus,  Wan,  b.  vi,  chap.  iv. 

S  Josepbns,  Antiq.  b.  xv.,cbap.  xi. 
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Tariatioiiy  in  our  account  of  the  temple  of  Solo- 
mon. We  may  add,  however,  that  the  vast  sums 
which  Ilerod  laid  out  in  adorning  this  structure 
gave  it  the  most  magnificent  and  imposing  form. 
*'  Its  appearance,"  says  Josephus,  ^^had  eveiy  thing 
that  could  strike  the  mind,  and  astonish  the  sight 
For  it  was  on  eveij  side  covered  with  solid  plates 
of  gold,  so  that  when  the  sun  rose  upon  it,  it 
reflected  such  a  strong  and  daggling  effulgence, 
that  the  eye  of  the  heholder  was  obliged  to  turn 
away  from  it,  being  no  more  able  to  sustain  its 
radiance  than  the  splendour  of  the  sun."  To 
strangers  who  approached  the  capital,  it  appeared 
at  a  distance  like  a  huge  mountain  covered  with 
snow  j  for  where  it  was  not  decorated  with  plates 
of  gold,  it  was  extremely  white  and  glistening.* 
The  historian,  indeed,  says  that  the  temple  of 
Herod  was  the  most  astonishing  structure  he  had 
ever  seen  or  heard  of,  as  well  on  account  of  its 
architecture  as  its  magnitude,  and  likewise  the 
richness  and  magnificence  of  its  various  parts,  and 
the  &me  and  reputation  of  its  sacred  appurte- 
nances. And  Tacitus  calls  it  immensof  cpulentiaa 
templum — a  temple  of  immense  opulence.  Its 
external  glory,  indeed,  consisted  not  only  in  the 
opulence  and  magnificence  of  the  building,  but 
also  in  the  rich  gifts  with  which  it  was  adomed,t 
and  which  excited  the  admiration  of  those  who 
beheld  them,  Luke  xxi.  5. 

4.  This  splendid  building,  however,  which  was 
once  the  admiration  and  envy  of  the  world,  has 
for  ever  passed  away.  According  to  our  blessed 
Lord  s  prediction,  that  '^  there  should  not  be  left 
one  stone  upon  another  that  should  not  be  thrown 
down"  (Mark  xiii.  2),  it  was  completely  demo- 
lished by  the  Roman  soldiers,  under  Titus,  A.  D. 
70,  on  the  same  month,  and  on  the  same  day  of 
the  month,  on  which  Solomon  s  temple  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  Babylonians.:^ 

V.  Of  the  high  veneration  which  the  Jews 
cherished  for  their  temple.  Dr.  Harwood  has  col- 
lected some  interesting  particulars  fiom  Philo, 
Josephus,  and  the  writings  of  Luke.  Their  re- 
verence for  the  sacred  edifice  was  such,  that, 
rather  than  witness  its  defilement,  they  would 
cheerfully  submit  to  death.||  They  could  not 
bear  the  least  disrespectful  or  dishonourable  thing 
to  be  said  of  it  The  least  injurious  slight  of  it, 
real  or  apprehended,  instantly  awakened  all  the 
choler  of  a  Jew,  a^d  was  an  afiront  never  to  be 
forgiven.    Our  Saviour,  in  the  course  of  his  public 


*  Wars,  b.  v.,  chap.  v. 

t  Josephus,  Autiq.  b.  xr.,  chap.  xi. 

X  Josephus,  Wars,  b.  vi.,  chap.  iv. 

B  Philo  and  Joseph'^,  in  8c\pral  places. 


instructions,  happened  to  say,  ^  Destroy  this  tem- 
ple, and  in  three  days  I  will  raise  it  up  again" 
(John  iL  19)  ;  it  was  construed  into  a  contemp- 
tuous disrespect,  designedly  thrown  out  against  the 
temple ;  his  words  instantly  descended  into  the 
heart  of  a  Jew,  and  kept  rankling  there  for  seve- 
ral years;   for  upon  his  trial,  this  declaratioii, 
which  it  was  impossible  for  a  Jew  ever  to  foiget 
or  to  forgive,  was  alleged  against  him,  as  big  with 
the  most  atrocious  guilt  and  impiety,  Matt  xxri. 
6L    Nor  was  the  rancour  and  virulence  which 
this  expression  had  occasioned,  at  all  softened  by 
all  the  affecting  circumstances  of  that  excruciating 
and  wretched  death  they  saw  him  die ;  even  as 
he  himg  upon  the  cross,  with  infinite  triumph, 
scorn,  and  exultation,  they  upbraided  hun  with  it» 
contemptuously  shaking  their  heads,  and  saying, 
^  O  thou,  who  couldst  demd%$h  our  Tbmple,  and 
rear  it  up  again,  in  all  its  splendour,  in  the  space 
of  three  days,  do  now  ea/oe  thytdf^  and  descend 
ftt)m  the  cross !"  Matt  xxvii.  40.     Their  super- 
stitious  veneration  for  the  temple  further  appean 
ftt)m  the  account  of  Stephen.    When  his  adver- 
saries were  baffled  and  confounded  by  that  su- 
perior wisdom  and  those  distinguished  gifts  he 
possessed,  they  were  so  exasperated  at  the  victory 
he  had  gained  over  them,  that  they  went  and 
suborned  persons  to  swear  that  they  had  heard 
him  speak  blasphemy  against  Moses  and  agunst 
God.    These  inflaming  the  populace,  the  magis- 
trates, and  the  Jewish  clergy,  he   vas  seized, 
dragged  away,  and  brought  before  the  Sanhedrin. 
Here  the  false  witnesses,  whom  they  had  pro- 
cured, stood  up,  and  said,  "This  person  before 
you  is  continually  uttering  the  most  reproachful 
expressions    against    this  sacred  place'  (Acts 
vi.  13),  meaning  the  temple.   This  was  UoMpheniy 
not  to  be  pardoned.    A  judicature  composed  of 
high-priests  and  scribes  would  never  forgive  iuck 
impiety.§     We  witness  the  same    thing  in  the 
case  of  Paul,  when  they  imagined  that  he  had 
taken  Trophimus,  an  Ephesian,  with  him  into  the 
temple,  and  for  which  insult  they  had  determined 
to  imbrue  their  hands  in  his  blood.  Acts  xxi. 
28,  &c. 

VI.  We  have  only  to  add,  that  from  several  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  it  appears  that  the  Jews  had  a 
body  of  soldiers  who  guarded  the  temple,  to  pre- 
vent any  disturbance  during  the  ministration  of 
such  an  immense  number  of  priests  and  Levites. 
To  this  body  of  men,  whose  office  it  was  to  guard 
the  temple,  Pilate  probably  referred,  when  he 
said  to  the  chief-priests  and  Pharisees  who  waiU-d 
on  him  to  desire  he  would  make  the  sepulchre 


$  Har wood's  IntrudacUpn,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  163-  17'^ 
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Mcnie,  "You  have  a  watch :  go  your  way,  and 
make  it  as  secure  as  you  can,"  Matt  xxrii.  65. 
Orer  thfse  guards  one  person  had  the  supreme 
command,  who  in  seyeral  places  is  called  the  cap- 
tain of  the  tem{de,  or  officer  of  the  temple  guards, 
Acts  iT.  1 ;  T.  25,  26 ;  xviii.  12.  Josephus  men- 
tions such  an  officer,  Antiq.  b.  xx.,  §  2 ;  Wars, 
cl7,§2.* 

YI.  A  few  remarks  on  the  daily  serrice  of  the 
temple  may  properly  close  this  section. 

1.  The  first  thing  we  notice  is  the  morning 
serrice.    After  haying  enjoyed  their  repose,  the 
priests  bathed  themselves  in  the  rooms  provided 
for  that  purpose,  and  waited  the  arrival  of  the 
president  of  the  lots.    This  officer  having  arrived, 
they  divided  themselves  into  two  companies,  each 
of  which  was  provided  with  lamps  or  torches,  and 
made  a  circuit  of  the  temple,  going  in  different 
directions,  and  meeting  at  the  pastryman's  cham- 
ber, on  the  south  side  of  the  gate  Nicanor.    Hav- 
ing sunmioned  him  to  prepare  the  cakes  for  the 
high-priest's  meat-offering,  they  retired  with  the 
president  to  the  south-east  comer  of  the  court,  and 
cast  lots  for  the  duties  connected  with  the  altar. 
The  priest  being  chosen  to  remove  the  ashes  from 
the  altar,  he  again  washed  his  feet  at  the  laver, 
and  then,  with  the  silver  shovel,  proceeded  to  his 
woik.    As  soon  as  he  had  removed  one  shovel- 
ful of  the  ashes,  the  other  priests  retired  to  wash 
their  hands  and  feet,  and  then  joined  him   in 
<Jeaning  the  altar  and  renewing  the  fires.    The 
next  duty  was  to  cast  lots  for  the  thirteen  par- 
ticdar  duties  connected  with  offering  the  sacri- 
fice, which  being  settled,  the  president  ordered 
<ne  of  them  to  fetch  the  lamb  for  the  morning 
sacrifice.    While  the  priests  on  this  duty  were 
engaged  in  fetching  and  examining  the  victim, 
those  who  carried   the  keys  were   opening  the 
Kven  gates  of  the  court  of  Israel,  and  the  two 
doors  that  separated  between  the  porch  and  the 
holy  place.     When  the  last  of  the  seven  gates 
was  opened,  the  silver  trumpets  gave  a  flourish, 
to  call  the  Levites  to  their  desks  for  the  music, 
and  the  stationary  men  to  their  places,  as  the 
representatives  of  the  people.t     The  opening  of 
the  folding-doors  of  the  temple  was   the  estab- 
^ed  signal  for  killing  the  sacrifice,  which  was 
<^t  in  pieces  and  carried  to  the  top  of  the  altar, 
where  it  was  salted  and  leflb,  while  the  priests 
once  more  retired  to  the  room  Gazith  to  join  in 
prayer.     While  the  sacrifice  was  being  slain  in 
the  court  of  the  priests,  the  two  priests  appointed 
to  trim  the  lamps  and  cleanse  the  altar  of  incense 
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*  Harwood's  lotrodoctioD,  vol.  il,  pp.  169,  170. 
flTie  whole  congregation  was   divided  iato  twenty-four 
'-'AS,  each  of  which  sent  a  represeotative. 


were  attending  to  their  duties  in  the  holy  place. 
After  the  conclusion  of  their  prayer,  and  a  re- 
hearsal of  the  ten  commandments  and  their  phy- 
lacteries, the  priests  again  cast  lots,  to  choose  two 
to  offer  incense  on  the  golden  altar,  and  another 
to  lay  the  pieces  of  the  sacrifice  on  the  fire  ot 
the  brazen  altar.    The  lot  being  determined,  the 
two  who  were  to  oflTer  the  incense  proceeded  to 
discharge  their  duty,  the  time  for  which  was  be- 
tween the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  and  the  laying 
the  pieces  upon  the  altar,  in  the  morning ;  and 
in  the  evening,  between  the  laying  of  the  pieces 
upon  the  altar  and  the  drink-offering.    As  they 
proceeded  to  the  temple  they  rang  the  ine^em- 
phka,  or  great  bell,  to  wmn  the  absent  priests  to 
come  to  worship ;  the  absent  Levites  to  come  to 
sing ;  and  the  stationary  men  to  bring  to  the  gate 
Nicanor  those  whose  purification  was  not  per- 
fected.     The  priest  who  carried  the  censer  of 
coals,  which  had  been  taken  from  one  of  the  three 
fires  on  the  great  altar,  afier  kindling  the  fire  on 
the  incense  altar,  worshipped  and  came  out  into 
the  porch,  leaving  the  priest  who  had  the  incense 
alone  in  the  h'oly  place.     As  soon  as  the  signal 
was  given  by  the  president,  the  incense  was  kin- 
dled, the  holy  place  was  filled  with  perfume,  and 
the  congregation  without  joined  in  the  prayers.^ 
These  being  ended,  the  priest,  whose  lot  it  was  to 
lay  the  pieces  of  the  sacrifice  upon  the  altar, 
threw  them  into  the  fire,  and  then,  taking  the 
tongs,  disposed  them  in  somewhat  of  their  natural 
order.    The  four  priests  who  had  been  in  the  holy 
place  now  appeared  upon  the  steps  that  led  to  the 
porch,  and  extending  their  arms,  so  as  to  raise 
their  hands  higher  than  their  heads,  one  of  them 
pronounced  the  solemn  blessing,  Numb.  vi.  24 — 
26.    After  this  benediction,  the  daily  meat-offer- 
ing was  offered;   then  the  meat-offering  of  the 
high-priest ;  and  last  of  all  the  drink-offering ;  at 
the  conclusion  of  which  the  Levites  began  the 
song  of  praise,  and,  at  every  pause  in  the  music, 
the  trumpets  sounded  and  the  people  worshipped. 
This  was  the  termination  of  the  morning  service.  || 
It  should  be  stated,  that  the  morning  serrice  of 
the  priests  began  with  the  dawn  of  day,  except  in 
the  great  festivals,  when  it  began  much  earlier: 
the  sacrifice  was  offered  immediately  after  sunrise. 
2.  During  the  middle  of  the  day  the  priests  held 
themselves  in  readiness  to  offer  the  sacrifices  that 
might  be  presented  by  any  of  the  Israelites,  either 
of  a  voluntary  or  an  expiatory  nature.      Their 
duties  would  therefore  vary  according  to  the  num- 
ber and  nature  of  the  offerings  they  might  have 
to  present 

t  Si'e  LuLe  i.  9,  &c. 
II  Lightfootf  Temple  iScr\ic<',  chap.  it. 
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3.  The  ecenvng  service  Taried  in  a  very  trifling 
measure  from  that  of  the  morning,  and  the  same 
priests  ministered,  except  when  there  was  one  in 
the  house  of  their  &ther  who  had  never  humed 
incense,  in  which  case  that  office  was  assigned  to 
him ;  or  if  there  were  more  than  one,  they  cast 
lots  who  should  he  employed.* 

YIL  The  holiness  of  the  place,  and  the  injunc^ 
tion  of  Ley.  xix.  3 :  "  Ye  shall  reverence  my 
sanctuary,"  laid  the  people  under  an  obligation  to 
maintain  a  solemn  and  holy  behaviour  when  they 
came  to  worship  in  the  temple.  We  have  already 
seen  that  such  as  were  ceremoniaUy  unclean  were 
forbidden  to  enter  the  sacred  court  on  pain  of 
death ;  but  in  the  course  of  time  there  were 
several  prohibitions  enforced  by  the  Sanhedrin 
which  the  law  had  not  named.  The  following 
have  been  collected  by  Lightfoot  out  of  the  rab- 
binical writings.  (1)  '^  No  man  might  enter  the 
mountain  of  the  house  with  his  staff." — (2)  '^None 
might  enter  in  thither  with  his  shoes  on  his  feet," 
though  he  might  with  his  sandals.  (3)  ^'Nor 
might  any  man  enter  the  mountain  of  the  house 
with  his  scrip  on."  (4)  ^  Nor  might  he  come  in 
with  the  dust  on  his  feet,"  but  he  must  wash  or 
wipe  them,  '^and  look  to  his  feet  when  he  entered 
into  the  house  of  (jod ;"  to  remind  him,  perhaps, 
that  he  should  then  shake  off  all  worldly  tiioughts 
and  affections.  (5)  ''  Nor  with  money  in  his 
purse."  He  might  bring  it  in  his  hand,  however, 
and  in  this  way  it  was  brought  in  for  various  pur- 
poses. K  this  had  not  been  the  case  it  would 
seem  strange  that  the  cripple  should  have  been 
placed  at  the  gate  of  the  temple,  to  ask  alms  of 
those  who  entered  therein.  See  Acts  iii.  2.  (6) 
^'None  might  spit  in  the  temple:  if  he  were 
necessitated  to  spit,  it  must  be  done  in  some  comer 
of  his  garment"  (7)  ''  He  might  not  use  any 
irreverent  gesture,  especially  before  the  gate  of 
Nicanor,"  that  being  exactiy  in  front  of  the  temple. 
(8)  '^  He  might  not  make  the  mountain  of  the 
house  a  th<Mrough&re,'  for  the  purpose  of  reaching 
a  place  by  a  nearer  way :  for  it  was  devoted  to  the 
purposes  of  religion.  (9)  "  He  that  went  into 
the  court  must  go  leisurely  and  gravely  into  his 
place ;  and  there  he  must  demean  himself  as  in 
the  presence  of  the  Lord  Qod,  in  all  reverence 
and  fear."  (10)  ^^He  must  worship  standing,  with 
his  feet  close  to  each  other,  his  eyes  directed  to 
the  ground,  his  hands  upon  his  breast,  with  the 
right  one  above  the  lef^.'  See  Luke  xviii.  13. 
(11)  "No  one,  however  weary,  might  sit  down  in 
the  court"  The  only  exception  was  in  favour  of 
the  kings  of  the  house  of  David.     (12)  "  None 


*  Lightfout,  Temple  Service,  ch.  ii. 


might  pray  with  his  head  uncovered.  And  the 
wise  men  and  their  scholars  never  prayed  without 
a  veil."  This  custom  is  alluded  to  in  1  Gor.  xi. 
4,  where  the  apostie  directs  the  men  to  reverse  the 
practice  adopted  in  the  Jewish  temple.  (13)  Their 
bodily  gesture  in  bowing  before  the  Lord,  was 
either  ^bending  of  the  knees,"  ^'bowing  the  head," 
or  '^fidling  prostrate  on  the  ground."  (14)  Having 
performed  the  service,  and  being  about  to  retire, 
""  they  might  not  turn  their  backs  upon  the  altar." 
They  therefore  went  backward  till  they  were  oat 
of  the  court.t 

§  3. — The  Synagoguee, 

1.  The  term  synagogue  primarily  signifies  an 
assembly ;  but,  like  the  word  church,  it  came  at 
length  to  be  applied  to  places  in  which  any  assem- 
blies, especially  those  for  the  worship  of  God,  met 
or  were  convened.  From  the  silence  of  the  Old 
Testament  with  reference  to  these  places  of  wor« 
ship,  most  commentators  and  writers  on  biblical 
antiquities  are  of  opinion  that  they  were  not  in 
use  till  after  the  Babylonish  captivity.  Prior  to 
that  time  the  Jews  seem  to  have  held  their  social 
meetings  for  religious  worship  either  in  the  open 
air,  or  in  the  houses  of  the  prophets.  See  2  Kings 
iv.  23.  Afterwards,  synagogues  could  only  he 
erected  in  those  places  where  ten  men  of  age, 
learning,  piety,  and  easy  circumstances  could  be 
found  to  attend  to  the  service  which  was  enjoined 
in  theuL  Large  towns  had  several  synagogues; 
and  soon  after  the  captirity,  their  utility  became 
so  obvious,  that  tiiey  were  scattered  over  the  land, 
and  became  the  parish  churches  of  the  .Jewish 
nation.  Their  number  appears  to  have  been  veiy 
considerable ;  and  when  the  erection  of  a  syna- 
gogue was  considered  as  a  mark  of  piety  (Luke 
vii.  5)  or  passport  to  heaven,  we  need  not  be  sur- 
prised to  hear  that  they  were  multiplied  beyond 
all  necessity,  so  that  in  Jerusalem  alone  there  were 
not  fewer  than  460  or  480.  J  They  were  generally 
built  on  the  most  elevated  ground,  ||  and  consisted 
of  two  parts.  The  one  on  the  most  westerly  part 
of  the  building  contained  i!b&  ark,  or  chest,  in 
which  the  book  of  the  law  and  the  sections  of  the 


f  Lii^illbot,  Temple  Semce,  cb.  z. 
X  Lightfoot,  Chorog.  Ceot,  ch.  xziti. 

I!  Loke  says  (vi.  12)  fliat  our  Lord  went  op  into  a  moontaia 
to  pray,  and  contiDoed  all  night  in  a  profewcAa,  or  watcrii 
dedicated  to  God.  These  promiuihtt  are  aeireral  times  Diea- 
tioned  in  the  New  Testament,  and  are  considered  hj  some  per- 
sons, but  we  think  improperly,  as  being  different  places  fr«n 
the  synagognes.  See  Jennings's  Jewish  Antiq.,  b.  ii.,  chap.  ll« 
and  Harwood's  Introdoction,  vol.  ii.,  p.  174. 
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prophets  were  depoated,  and  was  called  the  tem- 
ple, bj  way  of  emiDence.  The  other,  in  which 
tlie  ooDgr^ation  assemhled,  was  tenned  the  body 
ci  the  church.  The  people  sat  with  their  feces 
towards  the  temple,  and  the  elders  in  the  contrazy 
directioii,  and  opposite  to  the  people ;  the  space 
between  them  being  occupied  by  the  pulpit  or 
reading  desk.  The  seats  of  the  elders  were  con- 
sidered as  more  holy  than  the. others,  and  are 
spoken  of  as  ^  the  chief  seats  in  the  synagogue," 
Matt  xxiii.  6. 

2.  The  stated  office-bearers  in  eveiy  synagogue 
were  ten,  though  in  rank  they  were  but  six.  Their 
names  and  duties  are  given  by  lightfoot,  to  whom 
the  reader  is  referred.  But  we  must  notice  the 
Aftkitynagogoij  or  ruler  of  the  synagogue,  who 
rpgoJated  all  its  concerns,  and  granted  permission 
to  preach.  Of  these  there  were  three  in  each 
synagogne.  Dr.  laghtfoot  belieyes  them  to  have 
possessed  a  civil  power,  and  to  have  constituted 
the  lowest  civil  tribunal,  commonly  known  as  ^'  the 
council  of  three ;"  whose  office  it  was  to  decide 
the  differences  that  arose  betwedh  any  members  of 
the  synagogue,  and  to  judge  of  money  matters, 
thefts,  losses,  &c.*  To  these  officers  there  is  pro- 
bablj  an  allusion  in  1  Cor.  vi.  9.  The  second 
office-bearer  was  ^^  the  angel  of  the  church,"  or 
minister  of  the  congregation,  who  prayed  and 
preached.  In  allusion  to  these  the  pastors  of  the 
Asiatic  churches  are  called  a/ngeU^  Rev.  ii.,  iii. 

3>  The  serrice  of  the  synagogue  was  as  follows : 
The  people  being  seated,  the  minister,  or  angel 
of  the  church,  ascended  the  pulpit  and  ofiered 
op  the  public  prayers;  the  people  rising  from 
their  seats,  and  standing  in  a  posture  of  deep  de- 
votion (Matt  Ti.  6 ;  Mark  xi.  25 ;  Luke  xviii. 
lit  13).  The  prayers  were  nineteen  in  number, 
and  were  closed  by  reading  the  execration.  The 
next  thing  was  the  repetition  of  their  phylacteries ; 
a^  which  came  the  reading  of  the'  law  and  the 
prophets.  The  former  was  divided  into  fifty-four 
sections,  with  which  were  united  corresponding 
portionst  from  the  prophets  (see  Acts  xv.  21, 
^  27) ;  and  these  were  read  through  once  in 
the  course  of  the  year.  Afiter  the  return  from  the 
captiyity  an  interpreter  was  employed  in  reading 
the  law  and  the  prophets  (see  Neh.  viii.  2 — 10), 
^0  interpreted  them  into  the  Syro-Chaldaic  dia- 
lect, which  was  then  spoken  by  the  people.  The 
last  part  of  the  service  was  the  expounding  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  preaching  from  them  to  the  people. 
Ilua  was  done  either  by  one  of  the  officers,  or  by 


*  ligfatfbot,  Hann.,  Luke  ir.  16 ;  Hor.  Heb.,  Matt  iv.  33. 

t  TWse  may  be  seen  in  Lightfoot,  Hann.,  Lake  i.  6.  Dr.  A . 
Curke,b  hi*  coinnieutary  oo  Dent,  xn&iv.,  has  given  them  as 
'wd  b  di^  dififrent  Jtwisb  synagoguea. 


some  distinguished  person  who  happened  to  be 
present  The  reader  will  recollect  one  memorable 
occasion  on  which  our  Saviour  availed  himself  of 
the  opportunity  thus  affi>rded  to  address  his  coun- 
trymen (Luke  iv.  20),  and  there  are  several  other 
instances  recorded  of  himself  and  his  disciples 
teaching  in  the  synagogues.  See  Matt  xiii.  54 ; 
Mark  vi.  2 ;  John  xvui.  20 ;  Acts  xiii.  5,  15,  44, 
xiv.  1,  xvii.  2-4, 10-12, 17,  xviii.  4, 25,  xix.  8. 
The  whole  service,  was  concluded  with  a  short 
prayer  or  benediction.  % 

4.  The  Jewish  synagogues  were  used  not  only 
for  the  purposes  of  divine  worship,  but  also  for 
courts  of  judicature,  in  such  matters  as  fell  under 
the  cognizance  of  the  council  of  three^  of  which 
we  have  already  spoken.  On  such  occasions  the 
sentence  given  against  the  offender  was  sometimes 
carried  into  effect  in  the  place  where  the  council 
was  assembled.  Hence  we  read  of  persons  being 
beaten  in  the  tynagogUiB^  and  msourgtd  in  the  tgnor 
gogucy  Matt  x.  17 ;  Mark  xiii.  9. 


SECTION  V. 

BaNISTBIlS  OF  THE  JEWISH   SANCTUART. 

I.  Tlie  HiGB-russT— Hia  qualifications  and  fiinctions—Hia 
consecration  to  the  office,  and  his  dress— His  duties — ^Typical 
nature  of  his  character.  IT.  Thb  Sufbriob  Officsrs  op 
THE  Tbmfue--].  Tie  Sagan— 2.  The  Kathelikin— 3.  The 
Amerkelin — 4.  Hie  Oesberin — ^6.  The  heads  of  the  coarse-^ 
6.  The  heads  of  the  booses  of  tl^eir  (athers-^.  Overseers. 
III.  The  Oroikaby  Pubsts— Qualifications  for  the  dis- 
charge of  the  priestly  office— The  dress  of  the  priests — 
Their  duties — ^Tlieir  maintenance — ^Their  numbers  and  diyj- 
sioDS.  IV.  The  LBrins— Their  rank^Their  classes  and 
duties — ^Their  consecration — ^Their  dress — Their  support — 
Their  numbers.    V.  The  NBiHuatt  and  Stahonart  Mjsn. 

In  treating  of  those  persons  who  sustained  sacred 
functions  in  the  Jewish  church,  we  shall  £>llow 
the  order  in  which  thej  are  enumerated  and  classed 
by  the  inde&tigable  Lightfoot  || ;  riz.,  the  High> 
priest — ^the  Superior  Officers  of  the  Temple — ^the 
Priests — ^the  LeTitea — ^the  Stationary  men,  and  the 
Nethinim. 

§  1.— rA€  HighrpruH. 

1.  In  the  Aaronic  priesthood,  the  law  established 
two  orders  or  degrees ;  of  which  the  superior  waa 
allotted  to  Aaron  himself,  and  to  his  successors  in 
the  pontifical  dignity ;  and  the  inferior,  to  the  other 
priests.  Hence  it  appears,  that  those  irmctions 
which  the  Scriptures  attribute  to  Aaron,  as  pecu- 


X  See  Jeuniogs's  Jewish  Antiq.  b.  ii.,  c.  11 ;  Prideaux,  Con- 
nect A.  A.  C.  444,  &c.  For  an  accouot  of  the  synagogue 
service  of  the  modern  .Tews,  see  Allen's  Modem  Judaism, 
p.  319,  &c 

y  Temple  Senrice,  chap.  ii. — viL 
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liar  to  himself  belonged  exclufiivelj  to  the  high- 
priests,  while  the  rest  of  the  offices  might  be 
l^timatelj  performed  by  the  other  priests. 

2.  In  addition  to  the  splendour  of  his  dress  and 
the  dignity  of  his  office,  of  which  we  shall  pre- 
sently speak,  there  were  certain  things  of  a  ciyil 
nature  in  which  the  high-priest  differed  from  other 
men.  It  was  necessary,  for  instance,  that  he  should 
be  fipee  from  bodily  defect,  Lev.  xxi.  17 — ^21.  He 
could  neither  marry  a  widow,  nor  a  woman  that 
had  been  divorced,  nor  a  prolane  woman;  but 
only  a  virgin,  ver.  7 — 15.  He  might  not  be 
defiled  for  the  dead,  or  mourn,  except  for  his 
nearest  relations,  ver.  1 — 3.  He  might  not  be 
veiled  if  others  were,  or  unveiled  if  they  happened 
to  be  so ;  and  while  others  sat  on  the  ground,  he 
sat  on  a  seat.  In  short,  the  Jewish  policy  seems 
to  have  been,  never  to  allow  that  principal  func^ 
tionary  to  foiget  that  he  was  the  priest  of  God, 
and  solemnly  separated  from  the  rest  of  men.  Yet, 
high  as  his  character  was,  in  a  sacred  point  of 
view,  he  was  not  raised  above  the  law ;  for  there 
were  circumstances  which  show  that,  in  civil  mat- 
ters, the  crown  was  always  superior  to  the  mitre. 
Thus,  he  might  be  a  witness  in  a  civil  cause, 
and,  if  necessary,  evidence  might  be  given  against 
him.  He  might  act  as  a  judge  occasionally ;  and, 
when  guilty,  could  himself  be  judged.  If  he  so 
far  foigot  the  sanctity  of  his  character,  as  to  do 
any  thing  that  required  whipping,  he  was  sus- 
pended from  his  office,  punished  by  the  Sanhedrin, 
and  then  deposed.  His  shoe  might  be  pulled  off, 
foi  not  raising  seed  unto  his  brother  (Deut.  xxv. 
5),  although  he  was  not  permitted  to  many  a 
widow.  Lev.  xxi.  13, 14.  These,  and  several  other 
things  which  might  be  mentioned,  serve  to  show 
that  the  sanctity  of  his  character  did  not  raise 
him  above  civil  controL* 

3.  That  no  species  of  sanctity  or  honour  might 
be  wanting  to  the  priesthood,  the  Aaronic  priests 
were  consecrated  to  their  office  by  various  rites 
and  ceremonies,  in  the  following  maimer: — ^The 
first  part  of  the  consecration  conmienced.  with 
ablution  (fixod.  xxix.  4 ;  Lev.  viii.  6),  to  teach 
them  the  necessity  of  holiness  to  the  proper  dis- 
charge of  so  sacred  an  office.  As  soon  as  the 
histrationB  had  been  duly  performed  on  Aaron  and 
his  sons,  Aaron  himself  was  arrayed  in  the  pon- 
tifical attire ;  the  splendour  and  magnificence  of 
which  were  proportioned  to  the  dignity  of  the 
priesthood,  and  of  the  services  to  be  performed. 
Hence  they  are  said  to  have  been  made  ^^  for  glory 
and  for  beauty,"  Exod.  xxviii.  2.    The  vestments 


*  Lightfoot,  Temple  Service,  chap.  iti.    See  also  Brovni's 
Jewish  Antki.,  vol.  i.,  pp.  248,  241>. 


of  the  high-priests  were  the  coat,  the  drawers  or 
breeches,  the  girdle,  the  robe,  the  ephod,  the 
breast-plate,  the  mitre,  and  the  crown ;  all  which, 
being  very  beautiful,  and  some  of  them  made  of 
gold,  have  been  called  by  the  Jews  golden  vett- 
mentiy  Exod.  xxviii.  These  were  put  upon  Aaron, 
and  used  to  be  worn  by  every  h^h-priest  in  tbe 
performance  of  all  the  sacred  frmctions,  except 
only  on  the  day  of  annual  atonement  In  the 
services  of  that  day  no  others  were  worn  than  the 
coat,  the  drawers,  the  girdle,  and  the  mitre ;  these 
were  made  of  linen,  and  are  called  by  the  Jews 
white  vegtments.  Grief  became  that  day,  and 
pompous  attire  is  unsuitable  to  grief.  When  ar- 
rayed with  these  vestments,  Aaron  was  fiirthes 
dignified  by  being  anointed  with  the  holy  oil 
(Exod.  xxix.  7,  XXX.  25 ;  Lev.  viiL  12),  which  the 
Jewish  writers  say  waa  profrisely  poured  over  his 
head,  and  thence  drawn  over  his  forehead,  so  as  to 
describe  on  it,  according  to  some,  the  Greek  X, 
according  to  others  the  K,  or  according  to  others 
the  Hebrew  3,  which  is  the  first  letter  of  the  word 
priest  in  that  language ;  for  there  is  nothing  which 
the  Jews  leave  uninvolved  in  their  subtleties.  The 
holy  unction,  however,  was  significant  of  honour 
and  joy,  as  well  as  of  sanctity  and  divine  inspira- 
tion. In  allusion  to  this,  David  says,  "  Thou 
lovest  righteousness  and  hatest  iniquity;  there- 
fore €k)d,  even  thy  God,  hath  anointed  thee  with 
the  oil  of  gladness  above  thy  fellows,"  Ps.  xlv.  7- 
Hence  it  is,  also,  that  the  Son  of  God,  being  eu- 
dued  with  the  Holy  Spirit  without  measure  (John 
iii.  34),  is  called  Messiah,  Christ,  the  anointed. 
Hence,  likewise,  Christians  themselves,  who  are 
made  spiritual  kings  and  priests  (Rev.  i.  6),  are 
said  to  be  "  anointed,"  and  to  hare  "  received  an 
unction,"  2  Cor.  i.  21.  And  hence,  in  the  last 
place,  among  the  ancient  Christians  unction  was 
connected  with  bapti8m.t 

4.  These  rites  having  been  performed  upon 
Aaron,  his  sons  were  next  enrobed  with  the  vest- 
ments appointed  for  them,  and  then  the  oblation  of 
three  sacrifices  for  the  whole  of  them  followed. 
First,  a  nn-<iffer%ng^  as  a  kind  of  expiation  by 
which  they  were  to  be  purified.  Secondly,  a 
hurfU'-offeringy  as  a  gift  or  present  to  reconrniend 
them  to  their  Lord ;  and,  lastly,  a  peao&offertngy 
as  a  sacred  feast  by  which  they  were  introduced 
into  the  family  of  God.  For  even  the  offerers 
themselves  were  permitted  to  feed  upon  peace- 
offerings;  and  those  who  rightly  fed  upon  them 
were  considered  as  GK>d's  domestics,  Exod.  xxix. : 
Lev.  viii.  With  the  blood  of  the  ram,  which  was 
immolated  as  a  peace-offering,  the  right  cars  of 
all  the  priests  were  then  imbued,  and  the  thumbs 

-j-  TertulUan  do  Daptisiu,  chap.  vii. 
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of  their  right  hands,  and  the  great  toes  of  their 

right  feet,  Exod.  xxix.  20 ;  Lev.  Tiii.  23,  24.    By 

this  ceiemonj  eyexy  priest  was  admonished  what 

great  attention  he  was  required  to  giye  to  the 

study  of  the  law,  to  the  sacred  serrices,  and  to 

his  wajs — a  term  hy  which  the  Hehrews  denote 

the  general  conduct     Aharhanel  observes,  that 

these  ceremonies  were  performed  on  the  right  ear, 

right  hand,  and  right  foot,  to  teach  the  priest  that 

his  hearing,  his  actions,  and  his  manners  ought 

always  to  have  a  right  tendency:  for  the  riffhi 

denotes  perfection.*     After   these  things  were 

done,  Moses,  who  was  appointed  to  officiate  as  a 

priest  in  these  solemnities,  ^^  took  of  the  ram"  last 

mentioned, ''  the  fat  and  the  rump,  and  all  the  fot 

that  covereth  the  inwards,  and  the  caul  above  the 

lirer,  and  the  two  kidneys  and  their  fat,  and  the 

right  shoulder ;  and  one  loaf  of  bread,  and  one 

cake  of  oiled  bread,  and  one  unleavened  wafer, 

and  put  all  in  the  hands  of  Aaron  and  his  sons ;" 

and  pbcing  his  hands  under   their  hands,  he 

"  waved  them"  all  to  and  fro,  and  presented  them 

to  God,  the  possessor  of  all  things ;  and  having 

thos  presented  them,  he  "took  them  from  off 

their  hands,"  and  proceeded  to  "  bum  them  upon 

the  altar,"  Lev.  viii.  25-~28 ;  Exod.  xxix.  22—26. 

The  breast  of  this  ram  he  waved  in  the  same 

manner,   and  took  for  himself,   that   being  his 

share,  as  he  had  done  the  duty  of  a  priest.     He 

then  sprinkled  Aaron  and  his  sons,  and  all  their 

gannents,  with  blood  taken  from  the  altar,  and 

^th  the  holy  oil.     In  this  manner  he  consecrated 

hoth  the  priests  themselves  and  the  sacerdotal 

restments.  Lev.  viii.  29,  30. 

5.  By  these  rites  and  ceremonies,  repeated  for 
seren  successive  days,  the  whole  family  of  Aaron 
^^  originally  invested  with  the  priesthood.  Lev. 
riiL  33,  34.  But  as  long  as  any  of  the  holy  oil 
remained,  all  his  successors  in  the  priesthood, 
''^hen  about  to  enter  on  their  office,  were  anointed 
and  arrayed  with  the  pontifical  vestments,  for  the 
same  number  of  days,  Exod.  xxix.  29,  30.  Hence 
the  high-priest  is  sometimes  designated  in  the 
Scripture  as  "the  priest  that  is  anointed,"  Lev. 
iv.  3,  5,  16.  But  afler  the  consumption  of  the 
sacred  oil  made  by  Moses,  which  the  Jews  affirm 
was  never  made  again,  it  was  a  sufficient  invest- 
ment in  the  high-priesthood  to  be  arrayed  in  the 
I>ontifical  robes  for  seven  successive  days;  after 
which  he  was  said  to  be  "  consecrated  by  the  gar- 
ments," The  case  of  the  high-priest  differed  from 
that  of  the  common  priests,  who  were  never  con- 
swrated  afresh  after  the  original  consecration  of 


*  Ad  Exod.  ixix. 


their  fathers,  the  immediate  sons  of  Aaron.  The 
reason  of  this  difference  was,  that  the  pontificate 
descended  according  to  personal  claims,  but  the 
priesthood  by  hereditary  rightt 

6.  The  high-priest,  being  thus  installed,  was 
prepared  for  discharging  the  various  parts  of  his 
office,  which  were  as  follow  : — (1)  To  offer  sacri- 
fices  for  the  people ;  some  of  which  he  performed 
alone,  as  on  the  great  day  of  atonement,  in  the 
most  holy  place ;  some  with  the  assistance  of  the 
priests,  as  the  offering  of  incense,  and  trimming 
the  lamps,  at  certain  times,  in  the  holy  place; 
and  some  with  the  assistance  of  both  priests  and 
Levites,  as  all  the  services  of  the  brazen  altar, 
where  the  priests  in  killing,  and  the  Levites  in 
removing  what  was  offensive  about  the  bodies  of 
the  beasts  that  were  sacrificed. — (2)  To  bless  the 
people,  either  at  stated  seasons,  according  to  the 
form  prescribed  in  Numb.  vi.  23 — ^27,  or  oocar- 
sionally,  as  when  Eli  blessed  Hannah,  1  Sam. 
i.  17. — (3)  To  judge  the  people,  either  in  things 
concerning  the  house  and  worship  of  God  (Zech. 
iii.  6,  7))  or  in  hard  and  difficult  cases  of  a  civil 
nature,  when  he  ^vas  joined  with  the  civil  judge 
or  ruler,  Deut.  xvii.  \2,X  Dr.  Owen  makes  him 
also  to  have  been,  ex  officio,  a  member  of  the  San- 
hedrin,  which  he  thinks  is  countenanced  by  Deut. 
xvii.  8 — 13)  although  he  owns  that  this  is  denied 
by  some  of  the  Jews.|| 

7.  The  high-priest  held  his  office  for  life,  that  is, 
he  could  not  be  deposed  by  any  legal  procedure. 
But  it  frequently  happened,  in  the  times  toward  the 
end  of  the  Jewish  polity,  that  the  office  was  made 
an  object  of  emolument  and  ambition,  and  priests 
were  deposed  and  installed  according  to  the  plea- 
sure of  those  who  wielded  the  supreme  authority 
in  the  state.  See  the  books  of  Maccabees,  and 
Josephus's  Jewish  Wars,  b.  iv.,  c.  3. 

8.  Li  dosing  these  observations,  we  must  not 
omit  to  notice  the  typical  character  of  the  high- 
priest,  the  illustration  of  which  truth  is  one  of  the 
objects  proposed  by  the  writer  of  the  epistle  to 
the  Hebrews.  As  our  great  high-priest,  Christ 
has  offered  a  more  excellent  sacrifice  than  those 
with  which  Aaron  was  provided.  He,  "  through 
the  Eternal  Spirit,  offered  himself  without  spot  to 
Grod,"  and  then  passed  through  the  heavens  into 
the  most  holy  place,  to  present  the  oblation  of  his 
blood  on  our  behalf. 


-f-  Oatnun  on  Sacrifices,  Dim.  i,  c.  5. 
X  Brown's  Jewish  Antiq.,  vol.  i.,  p.  247. 

II  Ezercit  23,  in  vol.  i.  of  his  Exposition  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews.  For  a  more  detailed  accoantof  the  testnients  and 
duties  of  the  high-priest,  see  Jennings's  Jewisli  ABtiq.,b.  i..c  6. 
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Of  these  the  following  were  the  principal  ones: 
1.  The  sagan  was  the  officer  next  in  dignity 
afler  the  high-priest.     There  is  some  difficulty  in 
ascertaining  the  precise  nature  of  his  duties ;  hut 
he  seems  to  have  heen  the  assistant  of  the  high- 
priest   while   present,   and   his  substitute   when 
absent     For  as  all  the  affairs  of  the  temple  were 
imder  the  direction  of  the  high-priest,  and  no 
indiTidual  could  attend  to  them  all,  so  it  was 
judged  requisite  to  give  him  an  assistant     Hence 
the  sagan  acted  as  high-priest  in  all  the  business  of 
the  temple,  which  was  not  peculiar  to  that  sacred 
character,  when  the  high-priest  himself  was  either 
absent  or  indisposed.    This  office  also  related  to 
the  priests  below  him ;  for  Maimonides  says  that 
all  the  priests  were  under  the  disposal  of  the 
9agan.     In  this  sense,  Lightfoot  remarks,  Zadok 
and  Ahimelech  are  said  to  have  been  priests  in 
the  days  of  Abiathar,  the  high-priest :  he  is  also 
of  opinion,  that  where  Annas  and  Caiaphas  are 
said  to  have  been  high-priests  together  (Luke  iii. 
2),  the  meaning  is,  that  Caiaphas  was  high-priest, 
and  Annas  his  iogan,* 

2.  The  next  officers  in  point  of  dignity  were 
the  kaihdxlcin^  or  chief  overseers  of  the  treasuries. 
They  were  two  in  number,  and,  as  their  title 
imports,  were  placed  over  the  property  of  the 
temple.  They  were  to  the  wgan  what  the  9agan 
was  to  the  high-priest 

3.  The  next  office  was  that  of  the  amerkelin^ 
of  whom  there  were  seven.  They  were  the  over- 
seers of  the  seven  gates  round  the  court  of  Israel. 
They  had  also  the  keys  of  the  temple  wardrobes, 
and  of  the  rooms  of  the  several  vessels. 

4.  The  gezherin^  or  deputy  collectors,  under  the 
kaihdikin  and  amerkdin^  were  appointed  to  re- 
ceive all  that  was  due  by  statute,  or  voluntarily 
offisred,  to  the  temple  treasury.  The  five  ranks  of 
priests  thus  noticed  are  thought  by  Lightfoot  to 
have  formed  the  helhr4m^  or  consistoiy  of  the 
priests,  for  transacting  the  business  of  the  sanc- 
tuary ;  neither  inflicting  fines  nor  corporal  punish- 
ments, but  superintending  the  service  and  the 
devoted  things.  They  are  called  counsellors  and 
sitters;  and  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  who  was  ''an 
honourable  counsellor,"  is  supposed  to  have  been 
one  of  their  number. 

5.  The  head  of  the  course,  or  the  priest  who 
presided  over  the  course  that  served  for  the  week, 
was  the  sixth  officer  in  point  of  dignity.  These 
are  the  same  officers  who  in  the  gospels  are  termed 
"  chief  priests." 


*  Temple  Service; chap,  v.,  sect.  1. 


6.  The  heads  of  the  houses  of  their  fathert,  in 
each  course  of  die  priests,  were  the  lowest  order, 
except  the  ordinary  priests.f 

7-  Besides  these  officers,  there  were  fifteen  over- 
seers, over  so  many  companies,  for  the  purpoee  of 
seeing  to  the  proper  ordering  of  every  thing  con- 
nected with  the  temple  service,  in  which  the 
utmost  regularity  and  the  most  rigid  punctmditj 
were  observed. 


§  3 — The  PriesU. 

1.  The  age  at  which  the  priests  were  allowed 
to  enter  upon  their  office  is  not  stated  in  Scripture, 
but  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  thirty  years. 
From  twenty-five  to  thirty  they   learned  tiieir 
duties,  and  from  thirty  to  fifty  they  served  their 
office,  when  they  might  retire  if  they  chose.J    Of 
their  marriages  we  know  but  little :  like  the  high- 
priests,  they  were  forbidden  to  marry  widows,  or 
women  who  had  been  divorced ;  but  might  marrj 
virgins,  or  the  widows  of  priests  (Ezek.  xliv.  22); 
and  it  was  reckoned  disgraceful  to  marry  into 
families  either  of  bad  character,  or  bearing  he- 
reditary diseases,  Lev.  xxi.  7*  Great  care  was  taken 
to  prevent  the  ministers  of  the  sanctuary  from 
being  polluted  by  any  ceremonial  defilement,  and 
consequently  disqualified  for  public  service.    In 
that  respect  they  were  to  be  holier  than  other 
men.     For  besides  the  general  caution  to  avoid 
the  ordinary  violations  of  the  divine  law,  which 
were  binding  on  all  the  Israelites,  their  own  par- 
ticular defilements  are  specially  mentioned  (Lev. 
xxii.  1 — 10);  and  their  mourning  for  the  dead, 
and  consequent  defilement  on  that  account,  were 
confined  to  the  nearest  relations  (ver.  1 — 3),  lest 
the  service  of  God  should  he  interrupted. 

2.  The  dress  used  by  the  priests  while  officiating, 
consisted  of  a  white  linen  bormet,  coat,  breeches, 
and  a  girdle  of  the  same  material,  embroidered 
with  blue,  purple,  and  scarlet,  Exod.  xxviii.  40, 
42,  xxxix.  27—- 29.  The  bonnet  was  of  the  same 
form  as  the  high-priest'ii  mitre,  but  not  so  fvU  and 
ornamented,  and  without  the  golden  plate,  on 
which  was  engraven  '^HouirBBS  to  the  Lord." 
The  girdle  was  of  considerable  length,  so  as  to 
fold  round  them  several  times,  thus  serving  both 
for  warmth  and  for  strengthening  the  loins.  When 
they  were  not  officiating,  they  wore  the  ordinaiy 
dress  of  their  countrymen,  Lev.  vi.  11. 

3.  The  duties  of  the  priests  are  fuUy  described 
in  the  Pentateuch.    They  kept  alive  the  sacred 


f  Temple  Senrioe»  aect  2,  chap.  ti. 
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fire  (m  the  altar  of  bumt-offering,  in  the  court  of 

the  priests.    They  killed  ^e  animals  which  were 

deToted,  ofiering  them  in  the  manner  appointed 

tor  eadi.    The  j  trimmed  the  lamps  on  the  golden 

candlestick  in  the  holy  place ;  prepared,  brought, 

and  remoTed  the  ahew-bread ;  offered  up  prayers 

for  the  people ;  judged  of  leprosy,  the  causes  of 

diTorce,  the  waters  of  jealousy,  yows,  uncleanness, 

&c    In  short,  they  had  the  charge  of  the  sano- 

toarj,  altar,  sendee,  and  all  the  yessels  connected 

with  it  (Numb,  xriii.  3,  5,  7) ;  to  keep  them  in 

order,  to  free  them  from  pollution,  and  to  preserve 

decency  throu^  the  whole  of  the  ritual;    for 

which  last  purpose  particularly  none  were  allowed 

to  taste  wine  till  the  eyening,  Lev.  x.  9 ;  Ezek. 

xliy.  21.    But  the  duties  of  the  priests  were  not 

confined  to  the  temple.     They  were  judges  in 

dril  niatters  in  the  thirteen  cities  appropriated  to 

them  (1  Chron.  ri.  54—^,  adx,  B—IO ;  Ezek. 

iHt.  24) ;  and  would  naturally  also  be  employed 

in  offices  suited  to  their  sacred  character,  eidier  in 

reading,  explaining,  and  translating  the  law  (Dent 

xxxiii.  10;  Neh.  yiii.  2-—S;  2  Chron.  xvii.  8,  9), 

or,  when  synagogues  were  appointed,  in  sending 

a  sufficient  number  of  their  order  to  the  several 

places  of  public  worship,  to  conduct  the  divine 

service,*    Nor  were  they  freed  from  liability  to 

serre  the  state  in  time  of  danger,  of  which  we 

hare  numerous  examples  in  the  Old  Testament 

history. 

4.  The  maintenance  of  the  priesthood  was  de- 
rived  from  the  following  sources:  the  thirteen 
cities,  with  their  suburbs,  which  were  appointed 
to  them  (Josh.  xxi.  4,  ia»  19;  1  Chron.  vi.  54— 
60);  the  portions  of  the  sacrifices  which  were 
reserved  from  the  altar ;  the  first-frnits  presented 
at  the  temple  (Lev.  xxii.  10 — 16) ;  which,  by  the 
nbbis,  were  fixed  at  the  fortieth,  or  not  below  the 
Bitieth,  of  the  whole  crop;t  the  produce  of  every 
tiling  devoted  to  the  Lord ;  the  firstlings  of  cattle; 
the  first  fleece  of  the  sheep  (Dent  xviii.  4) ;  the 
price  paid  fr>r  the  redemption  of  the  first-born 
(Xumb.  viii.  17,  xviii.  16) ;  the  tenth  of  the  tithes 
(Numb,  xviii.  26—31) ;  the  fifth  part  that  was 
^ed  to  the  estimation  of  trespass  in  the  things 
of  the  Lord  (Lev.  v.  15,  16) ;  the  finit  of  all  trees 
of  the  fourth  year  after  they  were  planted,  chap, 
xix.  23,  244 

5.  Conoeming  ^e  number  of  the  priests  during 
^  continuance  of  the  tabernacle,  we  have  no 


*8ee  liglitfeot,  Haim.  of  the  Evangel.,  p.  1,  sect.  7,  and 

t  CalaMJt,  Bib.  Ency .,  ait  F^sl/miU ;  Ligfatfoot,  Hor.  Heb. , 
Mitt  fi.  23 

X  Brown**  Jewiab  Antiq.  vol.  i-,  pt.  3,  sect.  3. 


information.  But  in  the  time  of  David  we  find 
them  so  numerous  that  he  divided  them  into 
twenty-four  courses,  each  of  which  was  to  serve  a 
week  in  its  turn,  1  Chron.  xxiv.  1 — 19 ;  2  Chron. 
xxiii.  4 — 8.  Each  of  these  courses  had  its  head 
or  chie^  of  whom  we  have  spoken  in  enumerating 
the  principal  officers  of  the  temple.  This  order 
seems  to  have  been  retained  till  the  captivity ;  but 
as  only  four  of  the  classes  returned  from  Babylon, 
Ezra  is  said  to  have  divided  them  into  their  ori- 
ginal number,  and  to  have^  distinguished  each 
course  by  its  former  appellation.  As  the  great 
number  of  the  sacerdotal  order  occasioned  their 
being  first  divided  into  twenty-four  companies,  so 
in  after  times  the  number  of  each  company  be- 
came too  large  for  them  all  to  minister  together ; 
for  there  were  no  less,  according  to  Josephus,|| 
than  five  thousand  priests  in  one  course  in  his 
time.  Each  course  was  therefore  divided  according 
to  the  number  of  the  houses  of  their  fathers  that 
were  contained  in  it.  The  chiefs  of  each  house 
formed  the  sixth  class  of  officers  noticed  above. 


§  i.—The  Lmtei. 

1.  The  Levites  were  so  named  because  they 
were  the  posterity  of  Levi,  one  of  the  sons  of 
Jacob.  They  were  chosen  to  the  service  of  the 
sanctuary  in  place  of  the  first-bom  of  the  males 
of  Israel,  who  were  counted  holy  to  the  Lord, 
Numb.  iii.  12.  Li  point  of  dignity  the  Levites 
were  of  a  middle  rank,  between  the  priests  and 
the  people.  They  were,  properly  speaking,  the 
ministers  and  assistants  of  the  priests,  during  the 
whole  divine  service,  Numb.  iv.  15;  1  Chron. 
XV.  2. 

2.  The.  Levites  were  at  first  divided  into  three 
classes,  according  to  the  number  of  the  sons  of 
Levi,  viz.,  the  Genhonitet^  the  KohathUeSy  and  the 
Merarites^  Numb.  iii.  17*  Under  the  tabernacle, 
their  office  was  to  carry  it  and  its  furniture  fipom 
place  to  place,  each  family  having  its  particular 
department  At  this  time  they  did  not  enter 
upon  their  office  till  they  were  thirty  years  of  age, 
Numb.  iv.  3.  Under  the  temple,  the  age  was 
reduced  to  twenty,  1  Chron.  xxiii.  24.  When 
the  Israelites  entered  the  promised  land,  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Levites  was  somewhat  altered;  for 
while  part  of  them  attended  the  tabernacle  and 
ark,  the  rest  were  distributed  through  the  land,  in 
the  several  cities  that  were  allotted  them.  These 
cities  were  thirty-five  in  number ;  which,  with  the 
thirteen  given  to  the   priests,  made  forty-eight. 
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much  lesB  inyalidate,  the  essential  doctrine  of  the 
Christian  atonement ;  and  (3)  that  if  any  person 
shall  still  prefer  to  ascribe  the  first  sacrifices  to  a 
diyine  appointment,  there  is  yet  no  tenable  ground 
for  the  belief,  that  any  revelation  of  their  intent, 
in  reference  to  the  future  sacrifice  and  atonement 
of  the  gospel,  was  joined  with  them. 

3.  Of  these  positions,  the  first  is  evidently  the 
most  important,  and  it  has  consequently  been 
eloquently  and  powerfully  enforced  by  the  writers 
to  whom  reference  has  been  made.  The  proofs 
by  which  it  is  sought  to  establish  it  are  derived 
fiom  both  the  historical  and  the  doctrinal  evidence 
of  Scripture.  B^inning  with  the  historical  evi- 
dence, much  weight  is  attached  to  the  observation, 
that  there  is  a  total  silence  in  holy  writ  as  to  the 
rise  of  sacrifice.  ^  When  the  ofierings  of  Cain 
and  Abel,"  says  Mr.  Davison,  ^  the  first  recorded 
instance  of  that  or  any  other  worship,  are  intro- 
duced, the  record  adds  nothing  as  to  the  authority 
or  the  appointment  of  that  kind  of  religious 
service.  Whether  commanded  of  Qod^  or  filmed 
by  man,  the  text  leaves  wholly  unexplained.  Not 
only  is  there  no  direct  information,  but  neither  is 
there  any  implied  evidence  in  the  histoiy  of  the 
faeti^  intimating  whether  the  worshipper,  when  he 
came  to  bring  his  ofifering,  obeyed  a  command,  or 
acted  upon  the  suggestions  of  a  customary  or  a 
spontaneous  piety."  * 

4.  This  negative  argument  has  been  powerfuUy 
urged  by  Bishop  Warburton,  and  eloquently  en- 
forced by  Mr.  Benson ;  nor  has  it  gained  any  addi- 
tional force  in  the  hands  of  Mr. Davison;  for,  when 
he  proceeds  to  argue,  that  "  this  nUnee  of  Scrip- 
ture histoiy,  neutral  in  the  narration,  is  far  finom 
neutral  in  its  import,"  he  may  be  thought  either  to 
contradict  himself,  or  to  argue  sophistically.  But 
the  argument,  however  propounded,  cannot  avail 
with  the  advocates  of  the  opposite  sjrstem,  who 
deny  the  premises.  In  their  view  of  tiie  question 
there  is  ^^  an  implied  evidence  in  the  history  of  the 
facts ;"  since  the  divins  acceptance  of  Abel's  offer- 
ing is,  in  their  estimation,  evidence  that  the  wor- 
ship itself  must  have  been  commanded.  The  same 
inference,  they  believe,  is  deducible  from  the  very 
expressions  in  the  Scripture  narrative,  from  the 
distinction  of  dean  and  unclean  beasts,  which, 
they  think,  could  only  be  made  for  sacrificial  pur- 
poses (Gen.  vii.  2),  and  from  the  appointment  of 
the  Sabbath  as  virtually  including  the  appoint- 
ment of  sacrifice ;  for  they  cannot  conceive  that 
the  Almighty  would  set  apart  the  seventh  day  for 
religious  services,  without  informing  man  of  the 
nature  of  the  services  he  was  bound  to  perform. 


*  Davisoo'a  Inquiry,  p.  9. 


It  cannot,  however,  be  denied,  that  in  the  histoiy 
there  is  no  expreee  mention  of  the  divine  instita- 
tion  of  sacrifices ;  and  upon  this  drcumstance  we 
may  reason  as  an  acknowledged  &ct:  it  may, 
nevertheless,  be  feirly  doubted  whether  a  nega- 
tive aigument  of  this  kind  can  amount  to  more 
than  a  presumption,  which,  in  the  present  case^  is 
much  diminished  by  another  fiact,  namely,  that  in 
the  book  of  GJenesis,  and  the  other  iustorical  parts 
of  the  sacred  volume,  there  are  omissions  of  equally 
important  matter.  Excepting  Jacob's  suppUcatioa 
at  Bethel  (Gkn.  xxviii.  18 — 22),  scarcely  a  single 
allusion  to  prayer  is  to  be  found  in  the  whole 
Pentateuch.  Circumcision,  being  the  sign  of 
Crod's  covenant  with  Abraham,  was  beyond  all 
question  punctually  observed  by  the  Israelites; 
yet,  from  their  settlement  in  Canaan,  no  parti- 
cular instance  is  recorded  of  it  till  the  circum- 
cision of  Christ,  a  period  comprehending  about 
1500  years.  The  observance  of  the  Sabbath  is 
never  spoken  of  in  the  histoiy  of  the  patriarchal 
ages ;  and  no  express  mention  is  made  of  it  in 
the  books  of  Joshua,  Judges,  Ruth,  the  first  and 
second  of  Samuel,  or. the  first  book  of  Kings. 
Hence  it  is  argued,  that  it  can  be  nothing  won- 
derful if  the  first  institution  of  sacrifice,  on  the 
supposition  of  a  divine  command,  is  not  recorded 
in  the  sunmiary  history  of  the  primitive  times. 

5.  Having  concluded  that  the  hietarioal  evidence 
of  Scripture  is  adverse  to  the  belief  that  primitire 
sacrifice  was  consecrated  by  a  divine  institution, 
these  writers  proceed  to  consider  the  objections 
which  have  been  made  to  its  human  origm;  the 
first  of  which  is  the  natural  incongruity  of  sacri- 
ficial worship — ^its  unsuitableness  to  the  dictates 
of  reason.  The  stress  of  this  aigument  is  applied 
not  to  eucharistic,  but  to  piacular  sacrifice.  The 
former,  being  an  oblation  of  thanksgiving,  is  the 
natural  and  spontaneous  offering  of  a  heart  im- 
pelled by  gratitude  to  its  Creator.  The  exception, 
then,  taken  to  the  natural  reasonableness  of  sacri- 
fice, bears  oifly  upon  the  sacrifice  strictly  so  called, 
that  of  a  living  creature,  slain,  and  ofl^red  as  an 
holocaust  upon  the  altar,  and  presented  as  an 
offering  for  sin.  "  In  this  kind  of  sacrifice,"  says 
Mr.  Davison,  "  two  conditions  are  to  be  distin- 
guished :  the  guilt  of  the  worahipper,  and  the 
atonement  for,  or  expiation  of,  his  sin."  In  re- 
ference to  the  second  condition,  the  expiatory  or 
atoning  power  of  sacrifice,  the  following  candid 
acknowledgments  are  made  by  this  writer :  ^  In- 
stead of  attempting  to  deduce  the  doctrine  of 
expiation  and  atonement  by  animal  sacrifice  fixmi 
the  light  of  nature,  or  the  principles  of  reason,  I 
confess  myself  unable  to  comprehend,  with  the 
most  ignorant,  how  it  can  ever  be  grounded  on 
any  such  principles,  or  justified  by  them.    Tht  re 
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cmii  no  dmceaoMe  oonnexioii  between  the  one 
ud  the  other.    On  the  oontraij,  Nature  has  no- 
thing to  aaj  fer  gach  an  expiatory  power,  and 
Bmm  emj  thing  to  say  against  it.     For  that 
the  life  of  a  linite  creatore  should  ransom  the  life 
of  a  man;  that  its  blood  should  have  any  Tirtue 
to  wash  away  his  sin,  or  purify  his  conscience,  or 
ndeem  bis  penalty ;  or  that  the  involuntary  suf- 
fiEfingB  of  a  being,  itself  unconscious  and  irra- 
tkmal,  iboald  have  a  moral  efficacy  to  his  benefit, 
«  paidon,  or  be  able  to  restore  him  with  Crod ; 
these  are  things  repugnant  to  the  sense  of  reason, 
incapable  of  being  brought  into  the  scale  of  the 
fint  ideas  of  nature,  and    contradictory  to  all 
genoine  religion,  natural  and  revealed.     For  as 
to  the  remission  of  sin,  it  is  plainly  altogether 
vitfain  the  prerogatiye  of  God — an  act  of  his 
mere  mercy ;  and  since  it  is  so,  ereiy  thing  relat- 
ing to  tiie  conveyance  and  the  sanction,  the  pos- 
MSRon  and  the  security,  of  it,  can  spring  only 
from  his  appointment.    Reason  teaches  repent- 
UKe  as  a  preliminary  condition  to  the  hope  of 
I^don;  bat  reason  can  do  no  more.    External 
rites,  merely  human,  whether  rites  of  sacrifice  or** 
aajodier,  may  exhibit  the  repentance,  but  they 
oonot  rise  above  the  efficacy  of  that  inward  act 
whidi  they  exhibit     They  cannot  supply  the 
siurtneis,  or  cure  the  infirmity,  or  satisfy  the 
^niht,  of  its  pretensions.  The  human  instruments 
ve  here  infinitely  unequal  to  the  end  proposed. 
Iliej  may  speak  the  suppliant  suing  for  pardon ; 
^7  can  never  speak  the   suppliant  absolved. 
And  though  mere  natural  reason,  when  best  in- 
^onned,  may  not  always  have  thought  justly,  or 
>gwd  soberly,  on  the  subject  of  repentance,  we 
Baj  confidently  assert  that  one  of  its  last  re- 
^nnes  would  have  been,  that  of  adopting  the 
^M  of  a  victim  as  the  positive  remedy  for  the 
psk  of  moral  transgression.     If,  therefore,  the 
pnmitive  age  had  its  expiatory  sacrifices,  sacri- 
fioet  fiamed  aoeording  to  this  standard,  it  would 
he  dificult  to  aooount  for  them  as  rational  rites ; 
>tO]  m(»e  difficult  to  think  that  under  the  palpable 
"•fi^iarity  of  ^eir  human  origin  they  could  have 
'•^tt  accepted  by  (Jod.     No  :  expiatory  sacrifice 
■wt  have  been  of  God's  own  appointment,  to 
"•woole  it  either  to  God,  or  to  man  himself,  till 
he  was  fidlen  under  a  deplorable  superstition."* 

6-  These  conclusions,  as  just  as  fi)rcibly  eT- 
pwed,  render  it  essential  to  the  system  to  which 
Aey  belong,  to  evince,  that  in  the  primitive  reli- 
pon  no  expiatory  or  atoning  virtue  is  ascribed  to 
•orifice.  This  is  sought  to  be  accomplished  by 
«t  appeal  to  the  Scripture  history,  where  it  is  ob- 
Krred,  that  in  the  offerings  of  Abel,  in  the  sacri- 

*  Itiqurf,  p.  Se7. 


fice  of  Noaii,  and  in  the  oblations  of  the  patri- 
archs, the  sacrificial  worship  is  given  with  the 
utmost  simplicity  of  description.  The  altar  is 
raised,  the  oblation  is  brought,  and  the  victim  is 
sacrificed ;  but  with  what  notions,  with  what 
specific  intent,  is  not  defined.  This,  it  is  con- 
ceived, becomes  more  apparent  by  contrasting  it 
with  the  different  scene  which  meets  our  view  on 
turning  to  the  Mosaic  law :  "^  For  the  l^  of  the 
flnh  ii  in  the  blood,  and  I  have  given  it  to  you, 
upon  the  altar^  to  make  an  atonement  fir  your 
eoul.  For  it  is  the  blood  tha^  maketh  an  atonement 
fir  the  soul."  (Lev.  xvii.  11.)  This  doctrine  of 
the  atoning  power  of  blood,  the  writers  whom  we 
are  noticing  think  to  be  a  new  doctrine,  and  one 
of  which  we  find  no  positive  infi>miation,  nor  any 
probable  vestige  in  the  primeval  religion ;  and  it 
is  from  disregarding  this  distinction,  they  assert, 
and  firom  viewing  primitive  sacrifice  through  the 
law  of  Moses,  that  many  writers  have  been  led 
into  erroneous  notions  of  the  nature  and  character 
of  sacrifice  in  its  first  usage.t  It,  at  least,  admits 
of  a  question,  however,  whether  Mr.  Davison  has 
substantiated  his  idea,  that  no  expiatory  virtue 
was  annexed  to  primitive  sacrifice ;  whether,  if 
the  permission  to  eat  animal  food  was  subsequent 
to  the  deluge,  man  could  have  any  right  over  the 
life  of  the  creature,  and,  by  consequence,  any 
right  to  offer  an  animal  sacrifice :  whether  the 
declaration,  that  '^  unto  Adam^  and  to  his  mifi,  did 
the  Lord  God  make  coate  of  skint,  and  clothed  them" 
(Gen.  iii.  21),  do  not  imply,  that  as  it  cannot  be 
supposed  God  would  permit  the  taking  away  of  the 
lives  of  animals  merely  for  clothing,  the  grant  of 
animal  food  not  being  given  till  the  flood,  the 
skins  could  be  no  other  than  those  of  AniTng^.lg  slain 
in  sacrifice — ^we  shall  not  attempt  to  determin^. 
It  is  obvious  to  remark,  however,  that  if  the  rite 
of  sacrifice  be  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  natural 
reason,  as  is  here  presumed,  it  probably  had  some 
other  source ;  but  if  it  be  consonant  with  reason, 
it  may  nevertheless  have  been  instituted  by  a 
divine  command.  It  would  be  absurd  to  reject 
the  claim  of  a  divine  origin  merely  on  the  ground 
of  consentaneousness  with  the  natural  dictates  of 
human  reason.  Though  Archbishop  Magee  and 
many  others  contend  for  the  unreasonableness  of 
piacular  sacrifice,  there  are  some  of  a  different 
opinion,  who  deem  it  irreverent  to  suppose  that 
the  Deity  would  adopt  a  rite  on  account  of  its 
being  contrary  to  human  reason,  and  yet  contend, 
with  equal  zeal,  for  its  divine  origin.  After  all, 
the  natural  reasonableness  or  unreasonableness  of 
sacrifice  is  asubject  upon  which  the  human  mind 
is  scarcely  competent  to  form  a  judgment,  without 
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a  knowledge  of  the  whole  scheme  of  ProTidence 
in  the  redemption  of  the  world, — ^which  we  nei- 
ther have  nor  can  have.* 

?•  It  is  a  matter  of  still  higher  moment  to  in- 
restigate  the  grounds  which  have  heen  alleged  for 
the  divine  institution  of  sacrifice;  but  we  can 
only  advert  to  Archbishop  Magee's  main  argu- 
ments, which  are  laid,  (1)  In  certain  notions 
respecting  the  nature  and  object  of  Abel's  faith ; 
(2)  In  a  corrected  version  of  the  text  relating  to 
Cain,  Gen.  iv.  7;  (3)  In  the  testimony  of  the 
divine  acceptance  granted  to  the  sacrifices  of  Abel 
and  others ;  (4)  In  a  comparison  of  the  sacrifice 
of  Abel  with  tiiat  of  Christ  (Heb.  xii.  24) ;  and 
(5)  In  some  general  reflections  which  represent 
the  primitive  and  the  Mosaic  worship  as  united 
in  a  common  system.  Of  these  the  text  relating 
to  Cain  is  of  great  importance :  '^  If  thou  doest 
well,  shalt  thou  not  be  accepted?  and  if  thou 
doest  not  well,  iin  lieth  at  the  door ;"  where  the 
clause  in  Italics  is  rendered  by  Archbishop  Magee, 
^  a  sin-offering  lieth  at  the  door ;"  that  is,  to  make 
an  atonement  with,  if  thy  deeds  are  evil.  This 
construction  of  the  passage,  first  proposed  by 
Lightfoot,  has  been  espoused  by  Kennicott,  Pil- 
kington,  Parkhurst,  Faber,  Boothroyd,  Dr.  Adam 
Clarke,  and  others.  The  chief  grounds  upon  which 
it  rests  are,  (1)  The  grammatical  structure;  for 
the  niN9n  ehatkUkf  though  feminine,  is  here  con- 
nected with  the  masculine  verb  ^y^  rebetz^  which 
is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  supposition  that  it 
denotes  a  sin-ofiering  ;t  and,  (2)  The  peculiar  force 
of  the  verb  ^3%  which  strictly  implies  coudiing^ 
or  Ijfvng  donm  a»  a  heatt.  Against  the  aigument 
fi>unded  upon  this  passage  the  oppugners  of  the 
doctrine  have  contended  in  vain :  it  remains  im- 
pervious to  all  their  assaults. 

8.  The  passage  in  Heb.  xii.  24,  so  often  appealed 
to  as  confirmatoiy  of  the  divine  origin  of  sacrifice. 


*  See  the  profoand  remarks  of  Bishop  Bntler,  Analogy  of 
Nat  and  Rev.  Relig.,  p.  2,  cap.  v.  For  the  opinions  of  Pagans 
see  Grotiiis  de  SatialacCiaiie  Chrisli :  Faber's  Origin  of  Pagan 
Idolatry,  lib.  3,  cap.  riii. ;  Magee's  Disc,  on  the  Atonement, 
Nos.  5, 23,  et  h1. 

'  f  Or.  A.  Clarke,  m  loe,  says,  "  The  words  rwen  chaUaih 
and  nxion  chattaah,  frequently  signify  sm ;  hot  I  have  observed 
more  than  a  hundred  places  in  the  Old  Testament  where  they 
are  nsed  fi>r  nthoffering,  and  translated  &uapna  hy  the  Sep- 
toagmt,  which  is  the  term  the  apostle  uses  in  2  Cor.  v.  21 : '  He 
hath  made  him  to  be  sm  {auaprtav,  a  sin-offering)  for  as,  who 
knew  no  sin.'  Cain's  fiialt  now  was  his  not  bringing  a  sio- 
offering  >vhen  his  brother  broqght  one,  and  this  neglect  and 
eontempt  caused  his  other  offering  to  be  rgecfed.  However, 
Ood  now  graciously  informs  hhn,  that,  thoogb  he  bad  miscamed, 
his  case  was  not  yet  desperate,  as  the  means  of  fiuth,  fWrn  the 
promise,  &c.,  were  in  his  power,  and  a  victim  proper  for  a  sin- 
offering  was  lying  (yn")  reUU,  a  word  osed  to  express  the  lying 
down  of  a  qimdniped)  at  the  door  of  his  ibid.** 


is,  if  possible,  of  still  greater  weight  in  the  argu- 
ment :  '^  And  to  Jesus,  the  mediator  of  the  new 
covenant,  and  to  the  blood  of  sprinlding,  that 
speaketh  better  things  than  that  of  Abel."  The 
comparison  which  is  here  made,  is  understood  by 
the  advocates  of  the  divine  appointment  of  sacri* 
fice  to  be  between  the  sacrifice  offiaed  by  Abel, 
and  that  of  Christ;  not  between  tkebloodo/  Aid 
himself  and  that  of  the  Redeemer.  If  tlds  con- 
struction  of  the  passage  be  the  true  one-— and  the 
arguments  by  which  Archbishop  Magee  supports 
it  seem  unanswerable — ^then  there  must  be  a  cor- 
respondency of  nature  in  the  two  sacrifices ;  and 
consequently  that  of  Abel  was  an  eapiatoiy  one  ; 
which,  of  course,  implies  a  divine  ^pointment 

9.  The  doctrinal  evidence  by  which  the  divine 
institution  of  sacrifice  is  thought  to  be  evinced,  is 
briefly  this :  ^'  What  is  not  commanded  by  God, 
cannot  be  a  worship  acceptable  unto  him."  For 
first,  the  worshipper  cannot  render  it  in  faitk^ 
since  "  fiiith  cometh  by  hearing,  and  hearing  by 
the  word  of  God"  (Rom.  x.  17) ;  and  secondly, 
there  is  a  sentence  of  reprobation  pronounced  in 
tScripture  upon  '^will-worship,"  the  mere  inven- 
tion of  human  reason,  Col.  ii.  23.  In  the  strength 
of  these  objections  to  all  voluntary  institutions  of 
religion,  there  is  thought  to  be  contained  the  valid 
conclusion,  that  sacrifice  must  have  been  God's 
own  ordinance,  to  render  it  capable  of  his  appro- 
bation. In  meeting  this  aigument,  Mr.  Davison, 
as  the  champion  of  the  opposite  theory,  seems  to 
allow  too  much  merit  to  spontaneous  piety.  God  s 
will  is  the  only  measure  of  right  and  wrong  in  all 
moral  actions ;  and,  if  he  have  given  us  a  reTela- 
tion,  it  must  contain  every  thing  essential ;  other- 
wise it  would  be  an  imperfect  revelation.  Bat 
we  are  not  to  suppose  that  a  special  command- 
ment is  given  for  every  pious  office,  that  eveir 
instance  of  moral  and  religious  duty  must  be  made 
a  matter  of  positive  revelation.  Leading  tnitha, 
and  general  principles,  are  alone  declared ;  while 
the  application  is  left  to  the  sober  judgment  of 
meiL  The  law  of  nature  and  of  reason  is  also 
confirmed  by  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  so  that  it 
becomes  a  co-existent  rule  of  duty,  and  whaterer 
is  sanctioned  by  it,  is  for  that  reason  obligatoiy 
upon  the  conscience.  There  is,  nevertheless,  a 
broad  line  of  distinction  between  duties  so  oinc- 
tioned,  and  duties  conmumded  in  the  sacred 
writings :  they  are  both  binding,  but  Innding  npoo 
different  grounds;  and  though  it  is  a  palpable 
error  to  reject  the  obligation  of  the  law  of  nature^ 
it  is  equally  so  to  place  it,  in  a  retigioua  point  of 
view,  on  the  same  footing  with  the  law  of  leTebr 
tion.  If  the  Bible,  and  the  Bible  alone,  be  the 
religion  of  protestants,  every  thing  entitled  to  the 
epithet  ^'  religiouSt'-mlist  be  fi>unded  on  the  Bible. 
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Actions  may  be  fit,  may  be  expedient,  may  be 
required  from  other  (xmaiderations ;  but,  if  they 
be  not  founded  on  the  Bible,  they  cannot  be  called 
Ckrittum  duties.     It  is  dangerous  to  hold  up  any 
practice,  not  authorized  by  revelation,  as  a  rdigious 
doty;  a  moral  one  it  may  be,  and,  as  such,  bind- 
ing upon  the  oonscience ;   but  to  enforce  it  on 
religious  grounds,  is  to  open  a  door  for  all  the 
inirentions  of  papal  will-worship.     As  no  article  of 
Qkru^an  fidth,  so  no  branch  of  Christian  prao- 
tioe,  is  to  be  receired  as  such,  unless  it  can  be 
pioTed  by  certain  warranty  of  Holy  Writ;  not 
indeed  always  enjoined  by  a  positiye  enactment, 
but  sometimes  deduced  by  [inferential  reasoning, 
jet  in  all  cases  resting  on  the  fundamental  truths 
and  pnndples  of  religion.     Supposing,  however, 
tliat  there  may  be  acceptable  religious  services 
without  a  positive   revelation  ;    and  supposing, 
fnther,  that  the  Scripture  has  nowhere  authorized 
H  to  treat  piacular  sacrifices  as  shut  out  from 
acceptance^  simply  because  they  might  not   be 
€(Hmnanded  and  instituted  by  a  revelation ;  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  this  will  meet  the  exigencies 
of  the  case  before  us.    The  stress  of  the  argument 
bdhupon  ^e  divine  acceptance  of  the  patriarchal 
acoifices,  appears  to  be,  not  that  they  could  by  no 
ineans  have  been  acceptable  without  a  divine  com- 
mand, but  that  their  being  accepted  is  presumptive 
evidence  of  such  a  command.     With  respect  to 
Abel's  sacxifice,  fisr  instance,  it  is  more  probable, 
bm  the  very  circumstance  of  its  being  approved 
bj  the  Almighty,  that  it  was  an  act  of  obedience 
to  a  sacred  direction,  than  a  spontaneous  offering. 
^Qgh  to  aasert,  with  Archbishop  Magee,  that  the 
^y  sacrifices  could  not  have  received  the  divine 
aj^bakion  without  the  authority  of  a  divine  in- 
^tatioD,*  may  be  to  transgress  the  limits  of  our 
^wledge,  yet  does  not  such  approbation  highly 
&vour  the  notion  of  their  divine  institution  ? 

10.  Another  very  important  passage  is  Heb.  xi. 
^:  ""By  fiuth  Abel  offered  unto  Crod  a  more  ex- 
ceDent  sacrifice  than  C^in,  by  which  he  obtained 
witness  that  he  was  righteous,  God  testifying  of 
bis  gifts ;  and  by  it,  he,  being  dead,  yet  speaketh." 
Here  it  is  argued,  that  the  apostle  declares  ^  faith" 
to  be  the  reason  why  Abel  offered  a  more  accept^ 
able  sacrifice  than  Cain,  Now  fidth  has  always 
i^on  to  some  revealed  communication  of  God : 
^thout  some  revelation  granted,  some  assurance 
s  to  the  object  of  ^th,  Abel  could  not  have  ex- 
posed this  virtue.  The  object  of  this  £uth  caimot 
be  conceived  to  be  any  other  tiian  the  great  de- 
liTerer  pnmiised  in  the  seed  of  the  woman ;  f»nd 
'tberefbie  the  offering  of  Abel  was  the  ordained 


*  Diaeioiinn  o»  AtoneiniMit,.  No.  47. 


manifestation  of  his  faith  in  the  promise  of  a  Mes- 
siah. It  is  at  least  beyond  the  reach  of  contro- 
versy, that  Abel's  offering  was  '^  by  faith ;"  and  as 
this  virtue  cannot  be  exercised  without  something 
revealed  as  the  object  of  it,  his  offering  must  have 
testified  his  belief  in  that  object,  and  therefore 
must  have  been  in  obedience  to  a  divine  appoint- 
ment. Hence  it  is  inferred,  that  sacrifice  had  its 
origin  in  divine  institution.  Such  is  the  mode  of 
aigument  pursued  by  those  who  ascribe  sacrifice 
to  .a  sacred  original.  They  aver  that  the  most 
probable  ground  of  the  acceptance  of  Abel's  sacri- 
fice is,  that  it  testified  his  '^  fiedth  in  the  Messiah ;" 
which  it  could  not  do,  except  it  were  the  instituted 
means  of  testifying  a  belief  in  the  promised  de- 
liverer. Cain  must  have  had  a  general  belief  that 
his  sacrifice  would  be  approved  by  the  Almighty, 
or  he  would  not  have  offered  it  at  all;  conse- 
quently this  general  faith  could  not  be  that  which 
rendered  Abel's  sacrifice  acceptable.  It  must  then 
have  been  a  distinctive  faith ;  and  if  the  promise 
of  mercy  in  the  Messiah  was  revealed  to  die  first 
pair,  it  seems  the  natural  conclusion  that  Abel's 
offering  was  approved,  because  it  was  in  obedience 
to  that  revelation. 

11.  It  is  thought  by  the  oppugners  of  the  doc- 
trine here  indicated,  that  the  human  beginnings  of 
sacrificial  worship  could  not  disqualify  it  for  a 
place  in  the  ordinances  of  the  Levitical  law,  unless 
the  rite  itself  was  founded  in  some  error  of  belief 
or  obliquity  of  practice ;  that  to  suppose  God  would 
proscribe  sacrifices  merely  on  account  of  their 
human  reason,  would  be  equivalent  to  the  supposi- 
tion, that  he  must  proscribe  the  essential  duties  of 
thankfulness  and  penitence  from  which  they  pro- 
ceeded ;  that  if  superstition  had  corrupted  sacrifice 
before  the  institution  of  the  law,  that  previous 
corruption  would  not  of  necessity  bring  a  stigma 
upon  the  whole  use  of  a  rite  which  the  wisdom  of 
Crod  might  adapt  to  his  purposes ;  that  if  sacrifice 
had  degenerated  ftom  its  simplicity,  the^ri^  in- 
stitution  of  it  could  make  no  difference  in  the  pro- 
priety of  its  subsequent  adoption;  that  as  the 
Mosaic  religion  was  preparatory  to  ^Christianity, 
many  things  would  for  that  reason  acquire  a  fitness 
and  use,  which  they  would  not  otherwise  have ; 
and  that  the  typical  and  symbolical  purport  of 
sacrifice  renders  it  a  fit  instrument  of  God's  wor- 
ship beyond  the  power  of  all  human  abuse  to 
disable  and  discredit  its  adoption  into  his  law. 

12.  With  respect  ix>  the  essential  doctrine  of  the 
gospel,  it  is  argued,  that  those  who  have  resisted 
the  human  origin  of  sacrifice,  in  the  fear  lest  they 
should  fi>rfeit  the  proper  doctrine  of  Christianity 
connected  with  this  rite,  have  not  sufficiently  dis- 
tinguished its  two-fold  character;  that  GocTs  re- 
velation was  in  the  atonement,  and  mans  ditcotery 
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in  the  guilt ;  that  the  coincidence  which  obtains 
between  the  act  of  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  man, 
and  the  method  of  redemption  on  the  part  of  God, 
is  not  the  consequence  of  God's  adaptation  of  his 
method  to  man  s  worship,  nor  of  man's  previous 
knowledge  of  (rod  s  design,  but  of  his  own  con- 
stitution of  things ;  that  the  real  atonement  of  the 
gospel  is  rescued  from  dishonour  by  a  just  con- 
sideration of  the  defective  nature  of  sacrifice,  so 
long  as  it  remains  the  mere  creation  of  human 
reason;  and  that,  therefore,  the  legal  atonements, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  the  legal  signs  of  the  Chris- 
tian one  (and  that  is  their  true  specific  character), 
are  as  flEur  above  any  collision  vnth  the  mere  human 
rites,  as  the  Christian  sacrifice  itself  is  above  all 
competition  with  them.  Against  this  it  is  to  be 
observed,  however,  that  if  the  divine  institution 
of  sacrifice  be  taken  away,  the  rite  thereby  forfeits 
its  prophetic  character ;  it  becomes  simply  a 
branch  of  the  primitive  religion.  In  which  re- 
duced idea  of  it,  however  it  might  express  the 
piety  of  the  worshipper,  it  cannot  be  reckoned 
among  the  typical  signatures  of  Christianity;  for 
though  the  action  of  sacrifice  vras  in  either  case 
the  same,  not  so  the  force  of  it.  What  God  had 
not  ordained,  could  not,  under  its  institution, 
merely  human,  serve  afterwards  to  attest  the  design, 
or  confirm  the  truth,  or  explicate  the  sense,  of  any 
of  his  special  appointments,  so  far  removed  fix»m 
the  reach  of  all  human  cognizance  as  that  of  the 
evangelical  atonement.  This  is  admitted  even  by 
Mr.  Davison  himself;  though  it  is  difficult  to  re- 
concile the  position  with  his  theory. 

13.  Some  importance  is  attached  to  the  &ct, 
that  no  disclosure  was  made  in  the  primitive  times 
of  a  connexion  between  the  rite  of  sacrifice  and 
the  future  expiatory  sacrifice  of  the  gospel ;  but 
to  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  there  may  be  a  con- 
nexion of  this  kind,  vrithout  any  such  disclosure 
having  been  then  made.  The  connexion  between 
the  two  could  be  no  less  real,  though  it  only  became 
apparent  by  the  reflected  light  of  Christianity.  It 
is,  moreoyer,  not  necessary  to  the  theory  of  the 
divine  appointment  to  contend  that  the  particular 
relation  of  that  rite  to  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  was 
made  knovm  in  the  patriarchal  ages.  It  is  enough 
if  the  typical  and  representative  character  of  sacri- 
fice was  then  so  fiur  understood  as  to  be  generally 
an  exerdse  of  faith  in  the  promise  of  redemption. 
^^  There  is  nothing  improbable  (says  Aichbishop 
Magee)  even  in  the  supposition,  that  that  part  of 
the  signification  of  the  rite  which  related  to  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ,  might  have  been,  in  some 
degree,  made  knovm  from  the  beginning.  But 
not  to  contend  for  this  (Scripture  having  fiimished 
no  express  foundation  for  the  assumption),  room 
for  the  exercise  of  faith  is  equally  preserved,  on 


the  idea  that  animal  sacrifice  vras  enjomed  in  the 
general,  as  the  religious  sign  cf  failii  in  the  pio- 
mise  of  redemption,  vrithout  any  intimation  of  the 
way  in  which  it  became  a  sign."* 

14.  Such  are  the  principal  arguments  on  either 
side  of  this  interesting  question.  We  have  merdj 
indicated  their  character  and  weight,  and  refer 
to  the  respective  works  already  mentioned,  for  a 
full  and  satisfactory  discussion  of  its  several 
parts. 

II.  Under  the  Mosaic  economy,  every  thing 
pertaining  to  sacrifice  was  prescribed  and  regu- 
lated with  the  most  minute  particolari^ ;  and  anj 
deviation  from  the  sacred  order  was  punished  ifith 
great  rigour. 

1.  The  first  thing  relating  to  this  subject  has 
reference  to  the  various  kinds  of  sacrifice  ofieredv 
under  the  Levitical  law.  Michaflis,  whose  divioon 
has  been  adopted  by  many  suhsequent  writen, 
divides  these  sacrifices  into  three  sorts :  viz.,  hiooif 
and  unbloody  iocrifiouy  and  drinkHf0krhip$.f  Bot 
this  distinction  is  defective,  inasnuich  as  it  ex- 
cludes those  oblations  which  in  some  measure 
partook  of  the  nature  of  sacrifices,  without  being 
wholly  such.  We  shall  adopt  the  more  oompre- 
hensive  division,  therefore,  of  cmimtd  taerifiony 
and  fMta  and  drink^ffeHngM. 

2.  There  were  but  ^Ye  kinds  of  animals 
accepted  as  sacrifices  by  the  Mosaic  law;  vix^ 
bullocks,  sheep,  goats,  turtle-doTes,  and  young 
pigeons.  Of  these  animals  the  most  careful  Be- 
lection  was  to  be  made.  Nothing  ^  blind,  or 
broken,  or  maimed,  or  having  a  wen  or  scurvy,  or 
scabbed,"  nor  '^that  which  was  bruised,  or  crashed, 
or  broken,  or  cut,"  could  lawfully  be  brought  to 
the  altar.  Lev.  xxii.  22^24  The  problntion 
also  extended  to  such  animals  as  had  any  dis- 
proportion in  their  members,  whether  of  excess 
or  defect  Indeed,  the  Jews  consider  the  ble- 
mishes just  enumerated  as  being  only  a  sample  of 
those  which  disqualified  an  animal  for  a  sacrificial 
victim ;  and  Maimonides  has  reckoned  iq>  fiffy  of 
this  sort,  in  his  Batione  de  SacnfidL  Eveiy 
animal,  therefore,  before  it  was  brought  to  the 
altar,  vras  diligently  examined.  It  must  be  added, 
that  no  animal  procured  either  by  the  price  of  adog 
or  by  whoredom  could  be  oflfered  to  God  (Deal 
xxiii.  18),  it  being  impossible  that  there  should  be 
any  value  in  sacrifices  procured  by  such  base 
means.  Of  those  animals  destined  for  the  altar, 
the  age  also  was  to  be  taken  into  the  aooonnt. 
None  were  to  be  offered  that  were  not  eight  days 


*  DiMoone  on  Atonement,  voL  i.,|».  63;  (^fcifylVaL 
lUview,  vol.  iii.,  p.  277. 
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old  (Ley.  xzii.  27),  and  the  Jews  considered  it  as 
absolatelj  unlawful  to  offer  old  cattle.     In  sacri- 
fidng  birds,  no  selection  of  sex  was  enjoined ;  but 
the  yictims  chosen  from  cattle  consisted  some- 
times of  males,  sometimes  of  females,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  sacrifice,  and  the  circum- 
stances of  the  offerer.      The  peace-offerings  of 
indiriduals  were  both  males  and  females.     The 
jictima  offered  for  the   whole  congregation   (to 
wbaterer  class  of  sacrifices  thej  belonged)  all  the 
bamt-ofierings,  all  trespass-offerings,  and  all  sin- 
offerings  for  a  ruler  or  high-priest,  were  to  be 
males;  but  the  sin-offering  of  a  private  individual 
was  required  to  be  a  female  lamb  or  kid,  Lev.  iv.* 
3u  Dr.  Clarke  supposes  that  some  such  custom  of 
sealing  the  victim  af^r  it  had  been  selected,  pre- 
Tailed  among  the  Jews,  as  among,  the  nations 
contiguous  to    them.    After  quoting  a  passage 
from  Herodotus,  in  order  to  show  the  method  of 
selecting  and  sealing  the  white  bull  sacrificed  to 
Apis  in  Egypt,  he  remarks,  ^*  The  Jews  could  not 
be  unacquainted  with  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of 
the  Egyptian  worship:   and  it  is  possible  that 
SQch  precautions  as  these  were  in  use  among 
themselves;    especially  as   they  were  so  strictly 
enjoined  to  have  their  sacrifices  without  spot  and 
mthout  blemUh."    In  allusion  to  this  custom  it 
ia^  he  supposes,  that  our  Lord  says  of  himself, 
''Him  hath  God  the  Father  sealed,"  John  vi.  27. 
^  Infinite  justice  found  Jesus  Christ  to  be  with- 
out spot  or  blemish,  and  therefore  sealed,  pointed 
ont,  and  accepted  him  as  a  proper  sacrifice  and 
atonement  for  the  sin  of  the  whole  world.  Collate 
with  this  passage  Heb.  vii.  26,  27,  28 :  Eph.  v. 
27;  2  Pet  iii.  14 ;  and  especially,  Heb.  ix.  13, 14, 
'  For  if  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats,  and  the 
asihes  of  a  heifer,  sprinkling  the  unclean  sancti- 
iieth — how  much  more  shall  the  blood  of  Christ, 
vrho  through  the  Eternal  Spirit  offered  himself 
WTTHouT   SPOT  to  God,  puigc  youi  consciences 
from  dead  works  T  "t 

in.  Having  noticed  the  animals  used  in  sacri- 
^  we  proceed  to  consider  the  several  kinds  of 
offerings  to  which  they  were  devoted ;  beginning 
irith — 

1.  Bumi-offerin^i.  The  reason  of  this  name  is 
given  in  Lev.  vi.  9,  and  the  Hebrew  word  for 
them  is  ouluty  or  sacrifices  which  ascend  in  flame 
or  smoke.  They  were  either  intended  to  expiate 
the  evil  thoughts  of  the  heart,  by  the  fiuth  of  the 
offerer  looking  to  the  Messiah  as  the  great  anti- 
type, or  to  expiate  the  breach  of  affirmative  pre- 
<^ept8.    The  burnt-offering  was  a  very  expressive 


*  Oatran's  PawHrticm  oo  S«cri6cet,  Dm.  i.  c.  9. 
-f  Coameni.  oo  Joho  vi.  27. 


type  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ ;  as  nothing  less 
than  his  complete  and  full  sacrifice  could  make 
atonement  for  the  sin  of  the  world.  In  most  other 
offerings,  the  priest,  and  then  the  offerer,  had  a 
share,  but  in  the  whole  burnt-offering  all  was 
given  to  God,  This  sacrifice  might  be  offered  of 
any  of  the  five  kinds  of  animals  above  specified, 
and  the  manner  of  offering  it  was  as  follows: 
During  the  time  that  the  tabernacle  stood,  the 
offerer  brought  his  victim  to  the  door  of  the 
tabernacle,  "  before  the  Lord "  (Lev.  i.  3) ;  but 
when  the  temple  was  erected,  this  phrase  was 
interpreted  to  mean  the  court  of  Israel,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  priests.  So  indispensable  was  the 
appearance  of  the  offerer,  with  his  sacrifice,  before 
the  Lord,  that  even  women,  who  were  forbidden 
the  court  of  Israel  at  all  other  times,  were  obliged 
to  enter  it  when  they  presented  a  burnt-offering. 
The  offerer,  having  brought  his  sacrifice,  laid  his 
hands  upon  its  head,  and  repeated  the  usual 
solemn  prayer.  This  was  intended  as  a  transfer 
of  sin  from  himself  to  the  animal,  and  as  a  so- 
lemn acknowledgment  of  his  own  liability  to 
suffer,  Lev.  i.  4.  What  a  striking  type  of  the 
great  atonement  is  observable  in  this  transaction ! 
The  divinely-appointed  victim,  Christ,  "bore 
our  sins,  and  carried  our  sorrows'  Having  thus 
presented  his  offering  to  Jehovah,  the  offerer 
ti'ansferred  it  to  the  priests  {  to  be  slain,  which 
was  done  by  cutting  the  throat  and  windpipe 
through.  The  blood,  being  caught  in  a  vessel 
provided  for  the  purpose,  was  sprinkled  upon  the 
altar  (Lev.  i.  5),  to  make  atonement  for  the  trans- 
gressor; that  which  remained  being  poured  out 
at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  ||  where  was  a  drain  which 
carried  it  to  the  brook  Kedron.  It  was  because 
of  the  blood  making  atonement  for  the  soul,  and 
being,  in  that  case,  typical  of  the  blood  of  Christ, 
that  the  Jews  were  forbidden  to  eat  it.  Lev.  xvii. 


t  During  the  time  of  the  tabernacle,  the  oflerer  freqaeotly 
slew  the  animal  himaelf. 

II  'Hutn  is  a  veiy  striking  allnaion  to  this  sacrificial  rite,  in 
2  Tim.  iv.  6,  where  the  apostle,  seeing  his  impending  ftAe, 
and  intimating  to  Timothy  its  near  approach,  says,  "  I  am  now 
ready  to  be  offered"— poured  oat  as  a  libation,  as  the  blood  at 
the  foot  of  the  altar ;  "  and  the  time  of  my  departure  is  at  hand.** 
The  same  expressive  sacrificial  term  occors  in  his  Epistle  to  the 
Philippians :  "  Yea,  though  I  be  offered  upon  the  senice  and 
sacrifice  of  yoar  faith.  I  joy  and  rejoice  with  yoo  all,**  ch.  ii.  17, 
In  which  passage,  whose  force  and  beauty,  or  indeed  meaning, 
cannot  be  comprehended  ftnm  oor  transIatiao,-he  represents  the 
laitfa  or  Christian  profession  qf  the  Philif^ians  as  a  sacrifice, 
and  his  biood,  as  a  libation  pom-ed  forth  to  hallow  and  conse- 
crate it  For  which,  on  account  of  his  willingness  to  shed  his 
blood  in  the  cause  of  Christianity,  vrhich  they  had  espoused,  he 
rgdced  and  congratolated  them  all ;  and,  adds  he,  *'do  yoa 
rejoice  and  congratnlate  me  on  the  same  account**  See  Har- 
wood's  Introduction,  vol.  ii.,  p.  220,  and  PaH^hnrst's  Greek 
Lexicon,  Ztiv^w. 
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10 — 14.  After  the  blood  had  been  thiLS  disposed 
of,  the  yictim  was  flayed,  depriyed  of  the  fat,  and 
laid  wholly  naked  aad  open ;  the  yarious  parts  to 
be  burned  were  then  salted,  and  thrown  into  the 
fire  to  be  utterly  consumed.  Lev.  ii.  13 ;  i.  8^  To 
the  custom  of  flaying  the  animal,  and  exhibiting 
its  inward  parts  to  full  tiew,  there  is  a  most  ex- 
pressfve  and  beautiful  aUusion  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews :  ^  The  word  of  Cbd  is  quick  and 
powerful,  and  sharper  than  any  two-edged  sword, 
piercing  even  to  the  diyiding  asunder  of  soul  and 
spirit,  and  of  the  joints  and  marrow,  and  is  a 
discemer  of  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart. 
Neither  is  there  any  creature  that  is  not  manifest 
in  his  sight,  but  all  things  are  naked  and  opened 
unto  the  eyes  of  him  with  whom  we  haye  to  do," 
iy.  12.*  Such  was  the  manner  in  which  the 
bullocks,  rams,  and  goats  were  sacrificed.  The 
method  of  flaying  the  turtle-doyes  and  the  young 
pigeons  was  somewhat  difiierent  The  person  who 
brought  these  presented  them  to  the  priest,  who 
ofiered  up  one  of  them  for  a  sin-ofiering,  and  the 
other  for  a  burnt-offering. 

2.  Sinr<>ffering$  were  appointed  for  sins  of 
ignorance  against  negatiye  precepts  (Ley.  iy.  2, 
13,  22,  27)9  either  for  the  whole  congregation,  or 
for  indiyidual  persons.  It  is  true,  there  are  some 
sin-offerings  that  do  not  exactly  come  under  the 
description  here  giyen  of  them ;  such  as  the  sin- 
offering  of  Aaron  on  his  consecration  (Ley.  ix.  2) ; 
the  sin-offering  of  the  woman  at  her  purification 
(xii.  6) ;  and  of  the  leper  at  his  cleansing,  xiy.  19. 
This,  howeyer,  was  their  general  character.  Of 
the  sin- offering  for  the  whole  congregation  we 
haye  an  account  in  Ley.  iy.  13 — ^21,  where  a 
young  bullock  being  brought  before  the  door  of 
the  tabemade  of  the  congregation,  or,  during  the 
temple,  into  the  court  of  the  priests,  the  elders  or 
heads  of  the  tribes,  as  representing  the  people, 
laid  their  hands  upon  its  head,  and  it  was  kiUed 
according  to  the  form  mentioned  for  the  burnt- 
offering.  The  blood  was  then  taken  by  the  priest 
into  the  holy  place,  where,  haying  dipped  his 
finger  in  it  seyen  times,  he  sprinkled  what  ad- 
hered to  it  seyen  times  before  the  yeil;  afler 
which  he  returned  to  the  court  of  the  priests, 
ascended  the  altar,  put  some  of  the  blood  upon 
the  horns  at  its  comers,  and  poured  out  the  rest 
at  its  foot.  The  &t  was  the  only  part  of  the 
animal  that  was  offered  on  the  altar ;  for  the  rest, 
including  the  skin,  inwards,  and  eyen  the  dung, 
were  carried  forth  to  a  clean  portion  of  that  place 
where  the  ashes  of  the  altar  were  poured  out,  and 
burnt  completely  with  fire;     The  sin-offering  for 


*  Harwoodf  lotrod.)  vol.  ii.,p.  220. 


indiyiduals  only  yaried  in  some  few  trifling  dr- 
cumstanoes  from  this ;  except  that  tiie  whole  of 
the  carcase,  after  the  fat  and  inwards  had  been 
burned,  belonged  to  iiie  priest,  Ley.  yi.  24—29. 
We  must  not  foiget,  while  treating  .of  the  sin- 
offering,  that  our  Sayiour  is  often  spoken  of  un- 
der that  character,  particularly  in  Rom.  yiii.  3 ; 
2  Cor.  y.  21 ;  Heb.  ix.  28.  Indeed,  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  sin-offeiings  are  deariy  applied  as 
types  of  Christ :  ^  For  the  bodies  of  tiiose  beasts, 
whose  blood  was  brought  into  the  sanctuaiy  by 
the  high-priest  for  sin,  were  burnt  without  the 
camp ;  wherefore  Jesus  also,  that  he  might  sanc- 
tify the  people  with  his  own  blood,  sufiered  with- 
out the  gate,"  Heb.  xii.  11,  12.t 

3.  Tretpoii-offerifigs  were  of  two  kinds ;  dodH- 
.ful  and  undoubUd.  The  former  were  oflered  in 
cases  where  the  consciences  of  the  offerers  sor- 
mised  that  they  had  committed  a  sin,  while  their 
understandings  were  in  doubt;  the  latter,  like 
mo6t  other  piacular  sacrifices,  were  appointed  for 
the  purgation  of  certain  corporeal  impurities,  as 
well  as  for  the  expiation  of  trespasses,  properly 
so  called.  The  cases  in  which  they  were  offered 
were  fiye ;  yiz.,  for  things  stolen,  unjustly  gotten 
or  detained ;  -for  sacrilege ;  for  yiolating  the  chas- 
tity of  a  bondmaid;  for  a  Nazarite ;  and  for  a  leper, 
Ley.  yi.  2 — 7 ;  Numb.  y.  5 — 8 ;  Ley.  v.  16;  xix. 
20—22 ;  Numb,  yi  2—21 ;  Ley.  xiy.  12.  The 
person  who  brought  the  sacrifice  placed  his  hands 
on  the  head  of  the  animal,  between  the  horns, 
and  confessed  his  sins,  saying,  ^^I  haye  sinned,  I 
haye  done  iniquity,  I  haye  trespassed,  and  done 
thus  and  thus  (specifying  the  sin  of  which  he 
had  been  guilty),  and  do  return  by  repentance 
before  thee,  and  with  thu  I  make  atonement' 
The  animal  was  then  considered  as  yicarionsly 
bearing  the  sins  of  the  persons  who  presented  it 
The  reader  will  recollect  that  our  Lord  is  said 
(Isai.  liii.  10)  to  haye  had  his  soul  made  ^an 
offering  for  sin ;"  where  the  yery  same  word  is  used 
as  is  put  for  the  trespass-oflering.  It  is  difficult 
to  define  the  difference  between  the  two  dasses  of 
sins  for  which  the  two  last-mentioned  ofierings 
were  presented;  yiz.,  situ  and  .tfiefpassat.  Bat 
whateyer  this  difference  consisted  in,  there  were 
seyeral  points  of  diflerence  between  the  sacrifices 
respectiyely  designated  by  these  terms.  The  sex 
of  the  yictims,  and  the  rites  to  be  performed  in 
the  trespass-ofierings,  were  altogether  different 
from  those  prescribed  for  the  sin-oflerings.  The 
former  always  consisted  of  rams  and  he-kunhs, 
which  were  neyer  used  for  the  latter.  The  blood 
of  the  sin-offering  was  to  be  put  on  the  homsof 

*{-  Sm  Magee  on  the  Atoueineol;  \o\,  i. ;  Ilkistratioiu,  No  2?. 
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the  altar  (Ley.  iv.  7,  18,  25,  30),  and  that  of  the 
trespass-ofleriiig  was  to  be  gprinkled  on  the  sides 
of  die  altar  (tu.  2).  Sm-offerings  also,  as  we 
hare  seen,  were  offered  for  the  whole  congre- 
gation; but  treq«88-offering8  were  only  required 
from  individuals.  These  two  kinds  of  sacrifices 
had  this  point  of  resemblance,  that  they  were 
oonsidered  as  legitimately  offered,  only  in  com- 
pliance wi&  the  express  command  of  the  law ; 
ndther  of  them  was  ever  admitted  as  a  votiye  or 
Toluntary  oblation:  that  was  peculiar  to  peace- 
oflbingsand  bumtHsacrifices. 

4.  Peaee-offertngt  comprehended  thank-offerings, 
freewill-ofierings,  and  offerings  made  in  conse- 
quence of  TOWS,  Lev.  vii.  12 — 16.    The  Hebrew 
word  used  for  these  denotes,  as  Dr.  Clarke  re- 
marks,* to  ccmplete^  or  make  whole;  because  by 
them  that  which  was  lacking  was  considered  as 
being  made  up ;  and  that  which  was  broken — ^the 
coTenant  of  God  by  his  creature's  transgression — 
was  supposed  to  be  made  whole.    So  that  afiter 
such  an  ofierixig,  the  sincere  and  conscientious 
mind  had  a  right  to  consider  that  the  breach  was 
made  up  between  God  and  it,  and  that  it  might 
laj  confident  hold  on  the  covenant  of  peace.    To 
this  the  apostle  evidently  alludes  in  £ph.  ii.  14 — 
19:  ^He  is  our  peace  (i.  e.,  our  peace-offering) 
who  has  made  both  one,  and  broken  down  the 
middle  wall;  having  abolished  in  his  flesh  the 
aunity,"  &c    (See  the  whole  passage.)   The  com- 
mon offerings  in  such  cases  were,  either  a  he  or  a 
she-cal^  a  he  or  a  she-lamb,  or  a  goat  (Lev.  iii.  1, 
^  12),  accompanied  by  the  proper  meat-o£fering. 
They  were  to  be  without  blemish  for  vows  and 
thank-oflferings  (xxii.   18 — ^22);  but  a  fiee-will 
offeiing  might  be  either  lacking  or  superfluous  in 
its  parts,  ver.  22.     Whichever  kind  of  them  was 
brooght,  the  offisrer  laid  his  hand  upon  its  head  as 
an  acknowledgment  of  guilt ;  after  which  it  was 
lolled  before  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation ; 
its  blood  was  sprinkled  on  the  altar  round  about ; 
the  fat,  &e  kidneys,  the  caul,  and  the  rump,  if  it 
was  a  lamb,  being  burnt  on  the  altar  (iii.  1 — 5) ; 
the  breast,  after  it  was  waved,  and  the  shoulder, 
after  it  was  heaved,  became  the  property  of  the 
priests,  vii.  31 — 34 ;  and  the  rest  of  the  victim 
was  eaten  by  the  offerer,  under  the  restrictions 
laid  down  in  Lev.  vii.  19—21,  xarii.  30,  xix.  5-^-^. 
The  peace-offering  for  the  whole  congregation  was 
niade  only  once  a  year — at  the  feast  of  pentecost, 
when  two  lambs  composed  the  sacrifice.     The 
peace-offerings  of  individuals  were  of  three  kinds ; 
riz^  those  offered  without  bread;  those  oflered 
with  Iffead ;  and  the  peace-offerings  of  the  Nazar- 


*  CoiDi&ent  on  Lev.  vii. 


rites,  about  which  there  were  some  peculiarities. 
See  Numb.  vi.  16—20 ;  Lev.  vii.  31,  32. 

5.  Among  the  eucharistic  oblations  may  also  be 
placed  iheJireUingi  and  the  ti^ia.  After  the  pre- 
servation of  the  first-born  in  Egypt,  God  declared 
that  in  memory  of  so  singular  a  benefit,  every 
first-bom  male,  both  of  man  and  beast,  should 
thenceforward  be  devoted  to  him,  Numb.  iii.  13. 
All  male  firstlings  of  beasts  fit  for  the  altar  were 
to  be  sacrificed  (Exod.  xiii.  15 ;  Numb,  xviii.  17) ; 
and  aU  male  first-bom  children  were  to  be  re- 
deemed by  five  shekels  of  money  paid  to  the 
priests,  Numb.  iii.  47>  This  law  is  considered  by 
the  Jews  as  having  no  reference  to  the  tribe  of 
Levi,  because  all  the  males  of  that  tribe  were 
constantly  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  sanctuary. 
The  firstling  of  an  ass  was  to  be  redeemed  by  the 
substitution  of  a  lamb,  or,  that  no  one  might  derive 
any  benefit  from  the  sacrilege,  his  neck  was  to  be 
broken,  Exod.  xiii.  13.  The  flesh  of  every  first- 
ling brought  to  the  altar  was  wholly  allotted  to  the 
priests.  Numb,  xviii.  17,  18.  But  if  any  fiisding 
happened  to  have  a  blemish,  it  was  not  to  be 
brought  to  the  altar  as  a  sacrifice,  but  to  be  given 
to  the  priests ;  and  it  was  allowed  to  be  eaten  any 
where,  not  only  by  the  priests  themselves,  but  also 
by  any  other  persons,  Deut.  xv.  21,  22.  To  the . 
same  order  of  sacrifices  must  also  be  referred  those 
victims  selected  as  the  tUke  of  lambs,  kids,  and 
calves.  Lev.  xxvii.  32.  The  tenth  of  the  herd 
and  of  the  flock  was  every  year  to  be  devoted  to 
the  Ijord,  as  a  kind  of  thank-offering  for  all  the 
advantages  derived  from  cattle.  It  was  to  be 
solemnly  offered  to  the  Lord ;  if  it  happened  to 
have  any  blemish,  it  might  lawfully  be  eaten  any 
where,  but  was  not  to  be  redeemed  with  money, 
nor  to  be  exchanged  for  any  other  animal.  But 
whatever  was  its  condition,  the  whole  of  the  flesh 
(according  to  Maimonides)  belonged  to  the  pro- 
prietor, and  no  part  of  it  to  the  priests. 

IV.  We  have  had  occasion,  in  describing  the 
various  kinds  of  sacrifices,  to  notice  some  of  the 
purposes  for  which  they  were  designed.  It  will 
not  be  amiss,  however,  to  state  these  more  for- 
mally. The  general  design  and  uses  of  these 
sacrifices,  then,  were — (1)  As  an  acknowledgment 
of  receiving  all  their  good  things  from  the  hand  of 
God,  and  of  his  right  in  the  whole  of  that  of  which 
they  offered  him  a  part ;  though  to  make  this  act 
the  more  significant  and  expressive,  it  was  a  part 
of  almost  every  thing  they  had. — (2)  To  be  a 
means  of  repentance  and  himiiliation  for  sin,  of 
the  desert  of  which  they  were  reminded  by  the 
suffering  and  death  of  the  victim  substituted  in 
their  room,  and  suffering  in  their  stead* — (3)  To 
typify  that  promised  sacrifice  of  atonement  which 
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the  Son  of  God  was  to  offer  in  due  time,  and  to 
assist  their  faith  in  him.*  Of  the  political  use  of 
many  of  the  sacrifices  we  haye  spoken,  in  treating 
of-  the  judicial  law. 

y.  Wb  have  already  noticed  ibur  classes  of  offer- 
ings ;  we  now  pass  on  to  a  fifUi  class,  known  by 
the  appellation  of  metOr^ffervngM  (mincha). 

1.  These  offerings  were  composed  of  wheaten 
or  barley  flour ;  some  with,  and  others  without, 
the  addition  of  wine.  They  were  all  to  be  mixed 
with  oil,  and  invariably  to  be  connected  with  some 
kind  of  yictims,  except  in  the  case  of  the  person 
who  had  sinned  being  so  poor  that  he  could  not 
purchase  two  turtle-dores,  or  two  young  pigeons 
for  an  offering.  The  yictims  which  Qod  required 
to  be  always  accompanied  with  meat-offeiings  were 
all  the  burnt-offerings  'of  the  whole  congr^tion, 
with  all  those  of  individuals,  and  the  peace-offer- 
ings selected  from  the  flock  of  the  herd;  but  none 
taken  from  birds,  except  when  they  were  sub- 
stituted for  a  quadruped;  nor  any  sin-offerings, 
except  those  offered  by  a  purified  leper,  Numb.  xy. 
2,  &c.,  xxyiii.  29 ;  Ley.  xiy.  10,  31.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  portions  prescribed  for  the  meat-offer- 
ings : — ^For  bullocks,  three-tenths  of  an  ephah  of 
fine  flour  mingled  with  half  a  bin  of  oil ;  for  rams, 
two-tenths  of  an  ephah  of  fine  flour,  mingled  with 
a  third  part  of  a  bin  of  oil ;  and  for  goats  and 
female  sheep,  as  well  as  for  lambs  and  kids,  both 
male  and  female,  only  one-tenth  of  an  ephah 
of  fine  flour,  mingled  with  the  fourth  of  a  hin  of 
oil,  Numb.  xy.  These  were  the  general  directions ; 
but  in  Ley.  xxiii.  10 — 13^  we  find  that  the  lamb 
to  be  offered  on  the  same  day  as  the  sheaf  of  the 
first-fruits  was  to  be  accompanied  with  two-tenths 
of  an  ephah  of  fine  flour ;  and  in  ckksai^  xiy.  10, 
we  find  a  log  ordered  for  three-tenth  deals  in 
the  meat-offering  of  the  leper ;  and  in  yer.  21,  a 
log  of  oil  is  ordered  to  but  one-tenth  deal  of  fine 
flour,  in  the  case  of  those  lepers  who  were  poor. 
The  meat-offerings  unaccompanied  vrith  any  liba- 
tions of  wine  were  either  for  the  whole  congiega- 
tion  of  Israel,  or  for  particular  persons.  Those  of 
the  former  kind  were  three ;  the  omer,  or  sheaf  of 
first-fruits  waved  before  the  Lord,  the  two  loaves 
ordered  on  the  day  of  pentecost ;  and  the  loaves 
called  the  shew-bread. 

2.  The  omer  of  JirH^JruUs  was  offered  on  the 
sixteenth  day  of  the  month  Nisan,  befbie  the 
wheat  had  grown  to  a  full  ear,  and  before  which 


*  See  Ligbtfoot,  Temple  Senrioe,  chap.  viiL,  »ecL  1—4; 
Owen  on  the  Hebrews.  Eierc.  xxiv. ;  Jennbgs's  Jewish  Antiq.. 
b.  i.,  chap.  6 ;  Umy*s  App.  Bib.,  b.  i.^  chap.  7 ;  Brown's 
Jewish  Antiq.,  voL  i.,  pt.  4,  iect.  2 ;  Oatram  oo  Sacriiices, 
Dias.  i.,  chap,  ix, — xvii. 


it  was  not  lawful  for  any  person  to  taste  the  new 
com.    Previous  to  the  offering  up  of  t!he  first- 
fruits  all  was  unclean ;  afterwards  all  was  holj ; 
and  to  this  Paul  alludes  in  Rom.  xL  16 :  "•  If  the 
first-firuit  be  holy,  the  lump  is  also  holy."    These 
first-firuits  were  considered  as  giving  a  public  and 
joyful  assurance  that  the  general  harvest  would 
soon  be  gathered  in.     How  beautiful  and  stiikiiig 
is  the  same  apostle's  allusion  to  the  ceremony  of 
presenting  this  oblation,  in  the  first  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  in  which  place  he  aigues  and  esta- 
blishes the  doctrine  of  a  general  resurrection,  fix>m 
the  feet  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  as  the /ri<- 
firuitt  of  them  that  slept !     '^  Now  is  Christ  risen 
from  the  dead,  and  become  the^nf^^t^  of  than 
that  slept,"  xv.  20.   '' Christ  the/f^rutb--<i^- 
foartit  ikej  that  are  Christ's,"  ver.  23.    By  raising 
him,  the  head  and   representative  of  Christisn 
believers,  firom  the  dead,  and  conducting  him  in 
glorious  triumph,  as  theJint'/ruUi  were  publicly 
conducted  through  the  streets  of  Jerusalem,  fum 
the  grave  to  immortality,  QtA  has  announced  to 
the  whole  world,  that  his  power,  in  like  mannff, 
will  be  displayed  in  re-animating  all  the  dead,  and 
at  the  consununation  of  all  things,  gathering  into 
his  eternal  mansion  a  universal  harvest  of  all  the 
saints.t    After  the  omer  of  barley  had  been  waved 
before  the  Lord,  a  part  of  it  was  consumed  on  the 
altar,  and  the  rest  given  to  the  priests,  Lev.  xiiii. 
15—17. 

3,  The  ifoo  loaves  offered  on  the  day  of  pente- 
cost contained  a  tenth  of  an  ephah  each,  made  of 
the  flour  of  new  wheat,  and  were  a  thankagiring 
for  the  bounties  of  the  harvest  which  had  been 
just  gathered  in.  They  were  waved  before  the 
altar,  and  given  entirely  to  the  priests,  it  not  being 
lawful  to  bum  on  the  altar  any  thing  cantaining 
leaven.  Lev.  vii.  13,  14. 

4.  The  shem-hreac^  literaUy  tke  hrmd  of  facets 
so  called  from  its  position-  on  the  sacred  table,  in 
the  outer  sanctuary,  where  it  was  ^  set  in  order 
before  the  Lord,"  or  ^  before  iisjaeu  of  Jehovah.' 
was  made  of  fine  wheaten  flour,  two  tenths  of  an 
ephah  being  allotted  to  each  cake.  The  loaves 
were  twelve  in  number,  and  were  placed  on  the 
golden  table,  in  two  ^xiws,  six  in  a  row,  and  pure 
fi^ankincense  put  upon  each  row.  They  were  to 
be  removed  and  replaced  by  fiiesh  ones  every  sab- 
bath-day, when  the  removed  ones  were  given  to 
the  priests,  and  the  fiankinoenae  was  burnt  on  the 
great  altar.  Lev.  xxiv.  5 — 9.  It  is  more  difficoit 
to  ascertain  the  use  of  these,  and  what  they  re- 
presented, than  almost  any  other  emblem  in  the 


t  Hinvood,  Inlrodiict,  voL  H.,  p.  9fff, 
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whole  Jewidi  eoonom j.  Dr.  Cudwortih  s  opinion 
teems  to  be  the  most  rational ;  Tiz.,  that  with  the 
other  meat  and  drink-ofierings,  and  the  furmtuie 
of  the  tabemade  and  temple,  it  was  designed  to 
dhow  the  Jews  that  God  had  in  an  extraordinaiy 
maimer  taken  up  ins  residence  among  them,  these 
things  Winning  part  of  his  establishment  as  kbg 
of  IsiaeL* 

5.  The  meat-ofiferings  for  partacfular  persons 
were  as  follow:  (1)  The  daily  meat-ofiering  of 
the  high-priest ;  half  of  which  was  ofiered  in  the 
moimng,  and  the  other  half  at  night,  Ley.  li. 
SO— 22.  (2)  The  meat-ofiering  oi  initiadon, 
which  was  offered  by  each  priest  on  his  entrance 
into  office,  and  which  was  fdk%  6um<.  (3)  The 
nmiei^s  meat-oflfering,  or  that  wbdiMed  by  a  poor 
man  /r  a  sm-oflRering,  Lev.  r.  11.  (4)  The 
jealousy  meat-offering,  or  the  offering  brought 
vith  the  suspected  wife,  Nnmb.  r.  15.  It  is 
worthy  of  notice,  that  this  and  the  meat-offering 
of  the  fint-fruits  of  the  bariey-hanrest  were  the 
onlj  offerings  ^riiich  were  of  barley ;  all  the  other 
lands  being  of  wheat  (5)  The  meatroffering  of 
fine  floor  mihaked,  which  was  prepared  by 
pouring  oil  and  frankincense  upon  it.  Lev.  ii. 
1—4.  (0)  The  meat-offering  bi^ed  in  the  oren, 
which  was  eitlier  nnleayened  cakes  of  fine  flour 
mingled  with  oil,  or  unlearened  wafers  anointed 
with  oil,  Ter.  4.  (7)  The  meat-offering  baked 
in  a  pan,  which  was  fine  flour  unlearened,  mingled 
wi^  oil,  separated  in  pieces,  on  each  of  which 
was  poured  oil,  yer.  5,  d  (8)  The  meat-offering 
made  in  a  frying-pan,  and  which  was  fine  floor 
Bungled  with  oil,  r^.  7.  (9)  The  wafers  baked 
in  the  oyen,  which  are  dassed  with  the  cakes 
above,  in  No.  6.  (10)  The  offerings  of  first-fruits 
hj  indiyidoals  at  the  feast  of  pentecost  With 
all  the  meat-offerings  duly  presented,  salt  was  to 
be  used  (Ley.  ii.  13),  and,  according  to  the  Jews, 
was  to  be  sprinkled  on  the  offerings  when  laid  on 
tiie  altar.  Salt  possesses  an  agreeable  savour,  and 
the  quality  of  preserving  food  fix)m  putrefaction  :t 
hence,  a  durable  covenant  is  called  '^  a  covenant 
of  salt,"  Numb,  xxviii.  19;  2  Chron.  xiii.  5.  J  But 
no  leaven,  nor  honey,  was  allowed  in  any  offering. 
The  latter  was  oflfered  to  Bacchus,  among  the 
heathen;  and  also  to  the  infernal  deities,  and 
departed  heroes.|| 


^  See  Dr.  A.  CItfke  on  Exod.  xxr.  23, 30. 

t  llere  is  an  aUaion  to  (his  typical  law  in  Mark  is.  49, 60 ; 
fcr  aaiie  reaHuka  on  which,  see  Critica  Bihiica,  vol.  ii.,  p.  634.' 

t  See  Cahiet*eBib.Ency.,art«SaHr  •«!  FVagments  to 

I  Orid.  ¥mL,  I.  iii.,  175;  Sirabo,  Geog.  1.  xv. ;  Odjs.  x. 

W8;xi.«^«ic, 


6.  To  the  offerings  that  have  been  specified  we 
must  add,  (1)  The  oblations  of  incense  that  used 
to  be  made  in  the  temple ;  for  though  they  are 
not  usually  classed  with  the  meat-offerings,  they 
must,  neverdieless,  be  numbered  with  those  sacri- 
fices which  were  to  be  selected  from  inanimate 
things,  and  to  be  solemnly  burnt  in  the  service  of 
God.  The  manner  of  offering  this  has  been 
already  noticed  in  treating  of  the  service  of  the 
temple.  We  need  only  add,  that  it  represented 
the  prayers .  of  the  people,  while  the  priest,  pre- 
senting them  to  God  in  the  temple,  prefigured 
Christ,  now  in  the  heavenly  sanctuary,  commend- 
ing to  Crod  the  prayers  of  the  saints.  See  Rev. 
V.  8,  viii.  3,  4.  (2)  The  tkhef  of  all  the  firuits  of 
the  earth,  paid  by  eveiy  Israelite,  and  which 
Jerome  divides  into  four  sorts :  Such  as  were  paid 
to  the  Levites  by  the  people,  who  were  forbidden 
to  eat  any  of  their  fimits  till  this  had  been  paid, 
on  pain  of  death  ;  such  as  were  paid  by  the 
Levites  to  the  priests ;  such  as  were  reserved  for 
the  banquets  made  within  the  precincts  of  the 
temple,  to  which  the  priests  and  Levites  were 
invited ;  and  such  as  were  paid  every  three  years 
for  the  support  of  the  poor.  See  Numb,  xviii. 
21;  Lev.  xxvii.  30;  Dent  xiy.  22,23;  Neh. 
xiii.  5,  10.§ 

7.  The  rule  prescribed  in  the  law  for  preparing 
and  presenting  meatofferings  was  this:  They 
were  to  be  brought  to  the  priest,  who  carried  them 
to  the  altar,  took  a  handful  from  each  of  them, 
as  an  oblation,  salted  it,  and  burnt  it  upon  the 
altar.  The  remaining  part  became  the  property 
of  the  priesthood,  and  was  eaten  by  those  whose 
lot  it  was  to  serve,  Lev.  ii.  2,  8,  9, 10,  vi.  14 — 18, 
X.  12,  13. 

VI.  The  dHrJc-cfferingi  were  nothing  more  than 
a  certain  quantity  of  vrine,  proportioned  to  the 
nature  of  the  sacrifice  they  accompanied.  Afiter 
the  sacrifice  and  the  meat-offering  were  Udd  on 
the  fire,  the  drink-offering  vras  taken  by  the 
priest,  and  poured  out  like  tiie  blood,  at  the  foun- 
dation of  the  altar,  or  around  its  top.lT 


$  Lamy,  Apparatu  Bibliciu,  b.  i.,  c.  7. 

If  There  ia  no  doubt  that  the  heathen  borrowed  their  ciuiom 
of  offering  meat  and  drink-offerings  firmn  the  HelMnew  ritaal. 
The  salted  meal  (meat-offerings)  which  they  added  to  their 
▼ictims,  and  which  used  also  to  be  accompanied  with  wine,  is 
thus  referred  to  by  Viigil :  **  And  now  the  dreadfol  day  was 
arrived ;  the  preparations  to  sacrifice  me  were  oonmienced,  and 
the  salted  meal  was  ready."— iGn.  ii.  132.  Servian's  explana- 
tion is,  *^  Salt  and  barley,  called  salted  meal,  with  which  they 
naed  to  sprinkle  the  ibrehead  of  the  victim,  the  sacrificial  fiie, 
and  the  knives.**  After  the  salted  meal  it  was  also  customary 
to  poor  wine  on  the  head  of  the  victim,  which  by  that  ceremony 
was  said  to  be  macta  or  magU  aucta,  angmented,  or  more 
increased.    This  ceremony  it  thos  referred  to  by  Ovid :  **  Goat, 
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YII.  In  dosiiig  this  summaiy  account  of  the 
Jewish  sacrifices  and  ohlations,  we  may  notice 
the  inducements  to  pay  them,  by  those  liable, 
and  the  time  when  they  became  due.  The  in- 
ducements to  render  these  sacrifices  and  oblations, 
by  those  who  were  liable,'  were  two-fi)ld ;  con- 
science and  penalty.  If  the  first  pieyailed  not, 
the  second  was  enforced,  where  the  offence  was 
known,  and  generally  consisted  in  whippingw  The 
time  when  they  became  due  was  at  tiie  first  of 
the  three  great  festivals,  which  occuired  next  after 
the  time  of  contracting  the  obligation.  This 
provision  was  most  beneficial  to  those  who  liyed 
at  a  distance  from  Jerusalem,  and  who  otherwise 
would  haye  been  compelled  to  abandon  their 
ordinaiy  occupations,  and,  at  yeiy  great  expense 
and  inconyenience,  appear  with  ^eir  offerings 
"  in  the  place  which  Jehoyah  had  chosen  to  put 
his  name  there ;"  for  their  offering  could  not  be 
sent  by  the  hand  of  another.* 

VIII.  To  the  incidental  remarks  already  sub- 
mitted on  the  typical  nature  of  the  Jewish  saoifices, 
we  may  add,  from  Outram,  that  the  author  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  seems  tacitly  to  compare 
all  the  different  kinds  of  victims  with  the  one 
sacrifice  of  Christ,  as  types  with  their  antitype : 


gnaw  the  vine  ;  yet  its  prodnoe  will  be  raflScient  to  be  poured 
upon  thy  horns,  when  thoa  shalt  stand  before  the  altar."— F^t. 
1.  i.  It  is  likewise  introduced  as  part  of  the  sacri6cial  pixjcoss 
by  Virgil :  "  Here,  first,  the  priestess  places  four  black  bollocks, 
and  poors  wine  on  their  foreheads.**— iEn.  iv.  60.  Dr.  Har- 
wood  supposes  that  there  is  an  allosion  to  this  practice  in  2  Tim. 
IT.  6.  But  that  is  hardly  probable,  as  the  Jews  did  not  thus 
dispose  of  the  drink-offering ;  besides  which,  Ptarkboret  says  he 
can  find  no  example  in  which  the  word  here  osed  by  the  apostle 
signifies  to  have  a  libation  pooied  out  t^xm  it,  as  a  victim  going 
to  be  sacrificed.    Greek  Lexicon,  Sxev^w. 

♦  lagfatfoot.  Temple  Service,  chap.  L,  sect,  3 ;  yiil,  sect.  6 ; 
Odtnun  on  Sacrificed,  Diss,  i.,  c.  8, 1 1. 


"  Wherefore,  when  he  oometh  into  the  world,  he- 
saith.  Sacrifice  and  offering  thou  wouldest  not,* 
but  a  body  hast  thou  prepared  me:  in  burnt- 
offerings  and  sacrifices  for  sin  thou  hast  had  no 
pleasure.    Then  said  I,  Lo,  I  come  (in  the  yolnme 
of  the  book  it  is  written  of  me)  to  do  thy  will, 
O  God.     Aboye,  when  he  said,  Sacrifice  and 
offering    and    bumt-offerings  and    offerings  for* 
sin  thou   wouldest  not,   neither  hadst  pleasure 
therein  (which  are  offered  by  the  law)  ;  then  said- 
he,  Lo,  I  come  to  do  thy  will,  O  God.    He  taketh 
away  the  first,  that  he  may  establish  the  second.' 
By  the  which  will  we  are  sanctified  by  the  ofiering 
of  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ  once  for  all,*  Heb.  x. 
5 — 10.     The  apostle  certainly  means  (and  the 
dause,  ^^  He  taketh  away  the  fint,  that  he  may 
establish   the  second,"  ascertains   it  beyond  all 
doubt)  that  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  succeeded  in 
the  room  of  all  the  sacrifices  which  were  "  offered 
by  the  law ;"   and  hence  it  was,  that  when  his 
sacrifice  was  accomplished,  they  all  ceased.    As 
the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  therefore,  succeeded  in  the 
room  of  all  the  yictims  that  were  to  be  offered 
according  to  the  law,  and  remoyed  them  from  their 
place ;  and  as  it  fiur  excelled  them  all ;  it  seems 
reasonable  to  consider  them  aU  as  types  of  this 
sacrifice,  and  this  one  sacrifice  as  the  antitype  of 
them  all.     For  the  mutual  relation  of  type  and 
antitype  is  sufficiently  conspicuous  in  any  two 
things,  of  which  the  latter  succeeds  by  dirine 
appointment  in  the  room  of  the  former,  possessing 
moreoyer  that  efficacy  of  which  the  ibimer  had 
only  an  image,  or  a  yery  small  degree ;  especially 
when  there  is  so  great  a  resemblance  between 
those  two  things,  as  between  all  the  Jewish  yictims 
and  the  sacrifice  of  Christt 


f  Diasertatioo  on  Sacrifices,  p.  223. 


PART  IV. 


BIBLICAL    HISTORY. 


Under  the  head  of  Biblical  History  should  be 
comprehended,  not  only  those  annals  or  memorials 
which  furnish  an  account  of  the  creation  of  the 
world,  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  revelation, 
and  of  the  history  of  nations ;  but  also  so  much  of 
chronology,  or  the  notation  of  time— of  geography, 
or  the  natural  and  political  description  of  coun- 


tries—and of  genealogy,  or  the  descent  and  rela- 
tionship of  individuals,  as  is  necessary  to  give  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  time  when,  the  places 
where,  and  the  persons  by  whom,  all  the  events 
narrated  occurred.  To  assist  the  student  in  pro- 
secuting the  studies  connected  with  these  topics 
is  the  object  of  the  following  chapters. 


CHAPTER  I. 


HISTORICAL    MEMOIBa 


The  Bible  die  highest  Soorce  of  Hifltorical  Knowledge— Cha- 
racter of  the  Sacred  Historian*— The  Events  narrated,  with 
ikra-  Coibitoral  Endenoe— BibKcal  Historj  a  Clue  to  all 
other  Hklory— FSdelily  of  NamOioii— PenelntioD  of  the 
Sacnd  W^ritersL 

1.  The  Bible  contains,  not  merely  the  only  au- 
thentic, but  the  only  dear  and  consistent,  account 
of  the  remotest  ages  of  the  world ;  and  that,  too, 
communicated  in  a  manner  adapted  to  subserve 
the  highest  monJ  and  religious  purposes,  inasmuch 
as  it  shows  us  how,  in  preparing  mankind  for 
another  world,  the  uniyersal  Parent  has  dealt  with 
indiyiduals,  with  Bunilies,  and  with  nations  in 
this. 

2.  It  may  safely  be  aveiTed,  putting  the  question 
of  inspiration  altogether  out  of  yiew,  that  the 
natural  character  of  the  sacred  historians  ranks 
them  with  the  first  of  human  beings.  In  point 
of  grandeur  and  sublimity  of  conception,  of  the 
power  of  discrimination,  of  unaffected  simplicity, 
of  ingenuous  disinterestedness,  of  unbending  inte- 
grity, of  successful  execution,  they  are  miriyalled; 
and  it  is  only  neoessary  to  compare  their  pro- 
ductions with  the  mo3t  admired  compositions  of 
antiquity,  to  assign  to  them,  unhesitatingly,  the 
prefierence.      From    the    enactments   of   Moses, 


almost  aU  legislation  has  been  drawn,  both  as  to 
principle  and  as  to  form ;  and  where  any  departure 
from  this  grand  outline  is  attempted,  the  change 
has  been  perceptibly  for  the  worae;  while  the 
most  elegant  critic  of  the  heathen  world  has 
produced  the  opening  of  his  narratire,  as  the  most 
striking  specimen  of  the  true  sublime  which  could 
be  presented.  ^^  God  said — ^what  ?  Be  light ;  and 
light  was.  Be  earth ;  and  it  was  so."  Few  will 
dispute  the  authority  of  Longinus  on  such  a  sub- 
ject, and  none  can  doubt  his  taste  and  judgment 
If  sacred  history  be  tried  by  the  character  of  its 
narrators,  it  wears  the  marks  of  undoubted  au- 
thenticity. 

3.  Let  it  be  tried  by  the  eyents  nanated;  another 
important  criterion  of  histoiy.  The  earliest  and 
most  interesting  eyents  form  the  subject  of  its 
records.  It  begins,  where  reyelation  must  be  sup- 
posed to  commence  its  testimony,  with  the  origin 
of  the  yisible  creation.  The  first  inquiries  of  man 
are  directed  towards  the  material  uniyerse,  himself 
constituting  so.  noble  a  part  of  it,  and  its  destinies 
being  so  inseparably  associated  yrith  his  own. 
Urged  by  a  nobler  impulse,  than  curiosity,  he  en- 
deavpurs  to  retrace  the  stream  of  time  to  its  foun- 
tain, and  to  penetrate  eyen  to  the  infinite  Cause, 
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by  whom  all  events  are  generated.  What  was  to 
the  philosopher  a  subject  of  speculation,  g^^^uig 
birth  to  numberless  and  contradictorj  hypotheses, 
is  to  Moses  simply  a  subject  of  history.  The  first 
sentence  of  his  narratiye  unveils  the  hidden  and 
eternal  cause,  settles  the  disputes  of  philosophy, 
assumes  the  fact  of  the  creation,  declares  the 
Creator,  and  proceeds  to  a  detail  of  the  circum- 
stances attending  the  stupendous  transaction :  '^In 
the  beginning,  Grod  created  the  heavens  and  the 
earth;"  a  grandeur  of  expression,  not  inferior, 
perhaps,  to  the  celebrated  passage  so  distinguished 
by  Longinus.  Around  this  revealed  truth,  as  a 
central  point,  the  scattered  schemes  of  philosophy 
rally,  correcting  th^ir  errors,  reconciling  their  dif- 
ferences, and  contributing  their  researches ;  science 
finds  the  base  upon  which  to  place  a  fulcrum  that 
can  raise  the  world ;  histoiy  discovers  the  spring 
of  the  ever-flowing  tide  of  time ;  and  chronology, 
the  punetum  tUm9 — ^the  fixed,  determinate,  im- 
moveable point,  whence  all  her  dates  are  deduced, 
and  to  which  all  divisions  of  time  are  to  be  re- 
ferred. This  great  fact  being  established,  the  his- 
torian proceeds  briefly,  yet  distinctly,  to  enumerate 
the  leading  particulars  of  this  operation ;  passes  on 
to  a  consideration  of  man's  primeval  state ;  unfolds 
the  facts  attending  his  degradation,  leading  to  the 
miseries  to  which  he  is  exposed,  and  accounting 
for  the  thousand  natural  shocks  that  '^  flesh  is  heir 
to."  The  narrative  thus  instantly  coimects  itself 
with  the  scheme  chosen  for  his  recovery,  into 
which  all  other  events  necessarily  resolve  them- 
selves ;  and  the  grand  march  of  providence  is  dis- 
tinctly visible  through  all  the  shadows  of  ages — 
from  the  chorus  of  the  sons  of  God  at  the  birth 
of  nature,  to  the  final  shout  of  the  archangel,  and 
the  trumpet  which  shall  awaken  the  dead. 

4.  To  go  over  the  various  periods  of  this  his- 
tory forms  no  part  of  our  business  here ;  but  to 
advert  to  them  thus  generally,  is  sufficient  to 
establish  the  position,  that  the  events  recorded  are 
such,  in  their  nature,  as  might  be  expected  from 
revelation,  and  as  are  suitable  to  the  dignity  and 
purposes  of  history.  To  apply  to  them  the  general 
rule  of  historical  judgment,  they  have  all  the 
ooUateral  evidences  of  which  such  facts  could  be 
capaUe.  Moses  has  no  contemporary  historian; 
the  most  ancient  vmters  &11  centuries  af):er  him ; 
and  he  records  events  which  took  place  centuries 
before  his  birth.  The  deluge  forms  the  common 
epoch  from  which  all  nations  conmience  their  re- 
corda;  and  under  different  names,  Noah  is  the 
first  monarch  aimounoed  in  history.  Traditions 
relative  to  the  creation  agree  with  the  narrative  of 
Moses  in  all  essential  points,  and  even  in  form, 
whatever  speculationB  and  fi^les  may  disfigure  the 
suniple  account    Historians,  and  poets  more  an- 


cient than  historians,  drew  from  this  common 
source.  Traditions  of  the  fall  are  to  be  traced 
over  all  the  east,  and  among  the  western  nstioos; 
they  traverse  the  north,  and  oeeupy  the  south; 
they  have  penetrated  the  wilds  of  America,  and 
are  planted  in  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  ocean : 
in  truth,  the  forms  of  worship  and  observances 
added  to  these  traditions,  everywhere  authenticate 
the  Mosaic  narrative ;  and  fit>m  their  univeisality, 
which  would  have  been  impouihU  had  they  not 
originated  in  fiict,  a  sanction  is  given  to  sacred 
history  which  could  scarcely  have  been  expected, 
which  is  altogether  unexceptionable,  because  it  is 
indirect  in  its  nature,  and  infinitely  diversified  in 
its  form. 

5.  It  is  no  small  coUateral  proof  of  die  truth  of 
sacred  history,  that  it  furnishes  a  due  to  many 
facts  which,  although  known,  could  not  have  been 
understood  without  its  assistance.  It  serves  to 
correct  other  historians ;  and  in  every  instance  in 
which  the  sacred  writings  and  general  history  come 
into  contact,  it  is  to  them  what  the  chronometer 
is  to  the  common  watch — ^it  measures  the  same 
period,  but  does  it  with  superior  precision ;  it  re- 
lates the  same  events,  but  with  greater  accuracy. 
Still  further,  as  the  floating  traditions  of  the 
heathen  world  bear  upon  the  fiu^  recorded  in  the 
Scriptures ;  so,  by  a  re-action,  sacred  history  de- 
velopes  the  hidden  import  of  many  an  ancient 
institution,  the  intention  of  which  was  not  com- 
prehended by  those  who  lived  under  it,  nor  could 
it  be  otherwise  understood ;  and  gives  consistency 
and  reality  to  the  traditions  of  antiquity.  It  brings 
distant  occurrences  to  bear  upon  each  other;  it 
discloses  political  interests,  jarring  among  them- 
selves, aU  tending  to  the  hannony  of  the  universe, 
and  the  ultimate  amelioration  of  the  human  race. 
It  supplies,  in  short,  to  time,  what  gravity  is  to 
space — the  principle  which  holds  and  draws  every 
thing  together. 

6.  If  we  examine  the  maimer  of  narration ;  one 
of  the  most' striking  features  of  sacred  history, 
which,  while  it  demonstrates  its  authenticity,  ren- 
ders it  invaluable,  is  the  fidelity  with  which  it 
relates  occurrences  offensive  to  the  existing  powersi 
and  not  always  honourable  to  the  historian  him- 
self. Patriotism  is  evidently  a  moFBl  principle 
highly  appreciated  by  Moses;  yet  he  disguises 
nothing  that  reflects  disgrace  upon  lus  country. 

^  While  he  could  even  desire  to  sacrifice  himself  for 
the  interests  of  the  people  whom  he  governed,  yet 
he  never  conceals  and  never  palliates  their  rebel- 
lions, their  ingratitude,  or  their  vices.  Seif-loiv 
cannot  be  supposed  to  have  been  extinguished  in 
the  bosom  of  the  historian;  yet  he  records  his  own 
follies  and  infirmities  with  the  same  simphaty 
and  sincerity  with  which  he  wrote  down  the  sins 
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of  his  countiyinen.  What  a  principle  must  that 
haTe  been,  which  could  thus  absorb  ^e  prejudices 
of  the  writer,  and  induce  him,  with  whatever 
painfdl  feelings,  to  give  his  testimony  alike  against 
hinuelf  and  his  people !  This  faithfulness  is 
especially  exhibited  in  the  biography  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments.  It  is  more  difficult  to  be 
honest  in  this,  than  in  almost  any  other  species  of 
writing.  In  history,  the  disgraces  of  a  country 
are  borne  by  multitudes ;  the  guilt  of  a  people, 
laige  in  itself  is  so  divided  among  them,  that 
the  individual  participation  appears  comparatively 
small,  while  our  self-love  induces  us  to  take  more 
than  our  share  of  the  honours ;  but  in  biography 
the  attention  is  fixed  upon  an  individual,  to  whom 
the  whole  praise  or  blame  exclusively  belongs. 
The  writer  also,  in  most  instances,  stands  in  some 
penonal  relation  to  him.  If  as  a  friend,  he  too 
frequently  gives  the  beau  idealy  the  creature  of  his 
own  imagination,  instead  of  the  living  being 
whose  characteristics  he  professes  to  have  marked 
as  they  arose,  and  to  have  written  down  in  all  the 
reality  of  their  existence.  If  as  an  enemy,  it  is  dif- 
ficult for  him  to  perceive,  and  still  more  difficult  to 
record,  real  excellencies.  He  sometimes  dips  his 
pen,  not  in  ink,  but  in  the  gall  which  flows  from 
an  envious  heart,  and  in  no  instance  fails  to  give 
a  tone  to  Jiis  narrative  corresponding  with  the 
actual  state  of  his  feelings  in  respect  of  his  subject. 
In  this,  as  in  all  other  cases,  sacred  history  main- 
tains its  high  purity  of  character ;  and  the  same 
inflexible  adherence  to  facts,  and  the  same  sim- 
plidty  of  detail,  pervades  its  biography.  The 
writer  is,  indeed,  always  a  '^man  of  like  passions 
with  others,"  but  his  passions  are  subordinate  to 
nncerity  and  truth.  Abraham,  ^^the  friend  of 
God,"  shall  be  placed  before  us  in  all  the  pusil- 
lanimity of  his  equivocation,  as  well  as  in  all  the 
strength  of  his  faith ; — ^Balaam,  the  adversary  of 
Israel,  shall  be  delineated  by  the  Jewish  historian 
in  all  the  intellectual  grandeur  of  his  mind ;  and 
his  sins,  and  his  talents,  shall  be  given  in  the  same 
clear,  unruffled,  undisguised  language.  Unques- 
tionably,  the  great  object  for  which  the  whole 
narrative  is  placed  before  us,  is  to  impress  the 
daims  of  truth  and  virtue  on  the  mind)  and  to 
win  us  to  the  path  of  wisdom  by  exhibiting  its 


rewards.  But  the  difficulties  of  a  wise  and  vir- 
tuous course  are  not  disguised.  The  total  failures 
of  some  who  have  entered  iqx>n  it ;  the  partial 
failures  of  all ;  Cain,  and  Esau,  and  Lots  wife,  and 
Balaam,  and  Saul,  stand  in  faithful  record  of  a 
total  departure  from  what  most  men  would  have 
thought  the  fear  of  God  ;  while  the  Scripture  his- 
tory of  Noah  and  of  Abraham,  of  Lot  and  of 
David,  of  Solomon  and  of  Peter,  as  faithfully 
exhibits  the  temptations  that  have  charms  for  us 
all,  and  the  fulures  of  God's  most  favoured  chil- 
dren. The  whole  Bible  breathes  the  same  tone  of 
noble  frankness.  One  is  constantly  reminded  of 
God,  who  "  CANNOT  lie." 

7.  There  are  peculiarities  belonging  to  sacred 
history,  so  remote  from  every  thing  seen  among 
men,  and  such  an  unearthly  character  is  given  to 
some  of  its  relations  of  apparently  ordinary  con- 
cerns, that  the  most  superficial  observer  can 
scarcely  fail  to  distinguish  it  from  every  merely 
human  production.  Its  true  and  faithful  por- 
traiture of  our  own  nature,  its  appeal  to  the  heart 
of  the  reader,  alone  suffices  to  establish  this  obser- 
vation. There  is  a  knowledge  of  the  human  heart, 
a  master-key  to  its  subtlest  recesses,  which  not 
only  surpasses  human  penetration  in  its  origin, 
but  astonishes  while  it  terrifies  the  individual 
whose  bosom  is  laid  open  to  his  own  inspection ; 
and  who  finds  himself  a  stranger,  where  he  had 
thought  himself  most  at  home.  Perhaps  this  is  a 
fact  more  striking  than  even  its  impartial  delinea- 
tion of  the  character  of  others ;  and,  certainly,  in- 
finitely more  important  to  us.  Not  a  lurking  pas- 
sion is  sufiered  to  remain  undetected  in  its  living 
pictures.  Motives  which  we  should  be  ashamed 
to  avow,  are  dragged  before  our  conscience  in  the 
history  of  another;  and  while  his  sentence  is 
passed,  we  feel  a  personal  condemnation.  This 
is,  indeed,  the  true  and  highest  use  of  history : 
to  speak  to  the  heart  through  the  understanding; 
to  make  every  character  that  is' brought  before  us 
promote  the  formation  and  consolidation  of  our 
own.* 


*  Sob-intrododion  to  History,  in  Eocydop.  Metntpolitana. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


NOTATIONS    OF    TIME. 


L  Divisions  up  Thus  :  Days ;  Weeks ;  Months ;  Years,  n. 
Tbb  CoMPimTiON  OF  Time.  III.  Gsmsbal  CuBontaJOor, 
IV.  Chronological  Tables:  Hebrew  Cycles ;  Remarkable 
Eras ;  Empires,  States,  and  Sovereigns  connected  with  Scrip- 
ture History  ;  Sacred  and  Profiine  History,  from  the  Creatioo 
to  the  destrnctioo  of  JemsaJem. 

I.  It  is  of  considerable  importance  to  a  right 
imderstanding  of  the  chronicles  or  history  of  any 
people,  that  we  obtain  an  acquaintance  with  the 
methods  accorditig  to  which  they  computed  their 
time.  And  this  is  the  more  necessary  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Jews,  in  consequence  of  their  having 
adopted  two  seyeral  years,  ».  e.,  dvil  and  ecclesias- 
tical, a  want  of  attention  to  which  will  interpose 
many  difficulties  and  apparent  contradictions  in 
the  course  of  our  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
Nor  is  it  of  less  importance  that  we  ascertain  their 
method  of  computing  days,  dividing  them  into 
hours,  and  reckoning  time  generally :  these  being 
in  all  respects  so  different  from  the  modes  adopted 
by  ourselves,  that  a  want  of  attention  thereto  will 
be  attended  with  many  and  serious  inconveniences. 
This  being  premised,  we  proceed  to  notice  the 
subject  in  its  several  branches. 

1.  Hie  Hebrews,  in  common  with  other  nations, 
•distinguished  their  days  into  natural  and  arti- 
ficial: the  former  consisted  of  24  hours,  as  the 
time  employed  by  the  earth  in  malnng  a  com- 
plete revolution  round  its  axis;  and  the  latter 
reached  from  sun-rise  to  sun-set  It  has  been 
thought  that  the  Jews  had  formerly  two  different 
beginnings  of  the  natural  day ;  one  of  the  sacred, 
or  festival  day,  which  was  in  the  evening;  the 
other  of  the  civil  day,  which  was  in  the  morning. 
That  the  sacred  day  began  in  the  evening,  is  cer- 
tain from  the  command  of  Moses  (Lev.  xxiii.  32), 
**From  even  unto  even  shall  ye  celebrate  your 
sabbaths;"*  but  it  is. not  so  certain  that  the  civil 
day  was.  reckoned  from  the  morning.  Jennings 
conjectures  that  before  the  departure  out  of 
Egypt,  the  Jews  began  all  their  days,  both  civil 
and  sacred,  with  the  sun's  rising,  as  the  ancient 
Babylonians,  Persians,  Syrians,  and  most  of  the 
eastern  nations  did ;  and  that,  at  the  time  of  their 


*  Hence  Daniel  makes  ose  of  the  compound  term,  eveninff- 
moming  (viu.  14) ;  and  hence,  also,  the  nse  of  the  Greek  term 
Nuchthemeron,  2  Cor.  xi.  25.  Bat  althoogh  this  mode  of  com- 
pntatioii  began  with  the  Jews,  it  was  not  confined  to  them  ;  fof 
the  Pboenicians,  Athenians,  Nomidiaos,  Germans,  Gaols, 
Druids,  Bohemians,  and  Poles  did  the  same. — See  Grotins  de 
Ver.  ReL,  1.  i.  s.  16.  In  oor  own  language  we  may  trace  tiie 
remains  of  this  usage,  where  we  compote  by  se'im^^,  and  fort- 
miyht. 


emigration,  GKmI  ordered  them  to  change  the  begin- 
ning, not  only  of  the  year  and  of  the  week,  but 
likewise  of  the  day,  that  they  might  be  distin- 
guished   from  the  idolatrous    nations,  who,  in 
honour  of  their  chief  god,  the  sun,  began  the  day  at 
his  rising,  t    With  regard  to  the  natural  day,  it  is 
evident  that  it  would  vary  in  length  with  the 
season  of  the  year.   In  Palestine,  the  longest  day 
is  about  14  hours,  12  minutes ;  and  the  shortest, 
9  hours,  48  minutes.    The  dvil  day  was  at  first 
divided  into  three  parts,  agreeably  to  the  sensible 
difference  of  the  sun,  viz.,  morning,  noon,  and 
night;  then  into  four  parts  (Neh.  ix.  3),  which 
could  be  easily  determined  by  the  position  of  the 
sun  in  the  horizon.^  Afterwards  it  was  divided  into 
twelve  equal  parts,  to  which  our  Saviour-  refers  in 
John  xi.  9.     We  have  no  means  of  ascertaming 
when  this  division  of  the  day  was  first  introduced 
among  the  Hebrews ;  the  Greeks  derived  it  from 
the  Egyptians,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  Jews 
borrowed  it  fit>m  the  same  souit^ ;  but  this  n  un- 
certain.    The  earliest  mention  we  have  of  hours, 
in  the  Old  Testament,  is  in  the  book  of  Dianiel 
(iv.  19);  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  word 
there  used  is  not  of  too  general  a  signification  to 
prove  that  the  hours  of  which  we  are  speaking 
were  then  in  use.     Leaving  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject, then,  we  only  observe,  that  the  hours  of  the 
civil  day  w^re  computed  firom  six  o'dock  in  the 
morning  till  six  in  the  evening;  and  that  the 
term  hour  is  sometimes  used  with  great  latitude, 
and  denotes  the  space  of  time  occupied  by  a  whole 
watch.      See  Matt  xxv.  13;  xxvi.  40;  Mark 
xiv.  37 ;  Luke  xxii.  59,  &c.     It  appears,  from  a 
passage  in  the  Old  Testament  (Judg.  vii.  19), 
that  the  night  was  originally  divided  in  the  same 
manner  as    the  day,  viz.,  into  three  parts,  or 
watches ;  but  this,  perhaps  from  its  inconvenience, 
was  altered ;  for  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour  there 
were  four  watches  included  in  this  period  of  time, 
Mark  xiii.  35.     In  the  passage  here  referred  to, 
the  four  watches  are  distinctly  enumerated :  even, 
MIDNIGHT,  cocK-CROwmo,  and  MORNING.  The/rd 
watch  was  frx)m  six  till  nine;  the  tecond,  hom 
nine  to  midnight ;  the  thirds  frx)m  twelve  to  three ; 
and  the  fourth^  firom  three  to  six.     We  read  in 
the  law,  that  the  paschal  Iamb  was  to  be  sacrificed 
"between  the  evenings"  (Exod.  xiL  6);  hence 


f  Jewish  Antiqaities,  b.  iii.,  c  I. 
^  Lamy,  Appar.  Bib.,  b.  i.,  c.  5. 
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we  see  ihat  the  Jews  had  two  eTenings ;  the  for- 
mer begsm  at  the  ninth  hour,  and  the  latter  at  the 
elerenth  hour.  It  has  been  remarked^  that  ^  Chiist 
our  {MMOYer,*  the  antitype  of  the  paschal  Iamb, 
expired  at  the  ninth  hour,  and  was  taken  down 
from  the  crosa  at  the  elerenth  hour,  or  sun-set* 

2.  The  WBBX  needs  scarcely  a  remark.  Six 
dajB  oat  of  the  seven  were  deyoted  to  the  ordi- 
Dsrjr  afiirs  of  life ;  and  the  seyenth  was  appointed 
a  holj  sabbath,  or  a  day  of  sacred  rest  Besides 
the  week  of  days,  the  Hebrews  had  weeks  of  years, 
the  seyenth  of  which  was  the  sabbatical  year ;  and 
abo  weeks  of  seyen  yean,  the  forty-ninth  of  which 
WW  the  year  of  Jubilee.t 

3.  Mouths.  For  these  the  ancient  Hebrews 
had  no  particular  names.  They  called  them  in 
their  numerical  order,  fin^  second^  third,  &c. 
Under  Solomon  we  read  of  the  month  Zif 
(1  Kings  yi.  1),  which  is  the  second  month  of 
the  ecdenastical  year,  and  answers  to  that  afiter- 
wirds  called  Jiar.  We  also  hear  of  the  month 
Ihd  (HUd^Jy  idiich  answers  to  Marche9van  ;  and 


of  the  month  Ethanim  (yiii.  2),  which  corre- 
sponds wiih  Tizri;  but  the  origin  of  these  names 
is  uncertain.  In  the  time  of  Moses,  the  months 
consisted  of  thirty  days  each ;  for  he  reckons  150 
days  from  the  7th  day  of  the  second  month  to  the 
7th  day  of  the  seyenth  month,  which  makes  an 
interval  of  five  months,  of  30  days  each.  In  the 
time  of  the  Maccabees  the  Jews  followed  the  cus* 
tom  of  the  Gbrecians;  that  is,  the  months  were  lunar. 
These  lunar  months  were  each  of  them  29  days, 
12  hours,  and  44  minutes,  but  for  conyenience 
they  had  one  of  29  days,  and  the  following  one 
30,  and  so  on  alternately:  that  which  had  30 
days  was  called  a  fuU  and  complete  month ;  that 
which  had  but  29  days  was  called  incomplete. 
The  new  moon  was  always  the  b^inning  of  the 
month,  and  this  day  the  Hebrews  held  as  a  sacred 
festivaLI 

The  following  synchronical  arrangement  of  the 
Hebrew  and  English  months,  to  which  we  have 
added  the  Syro-Macedonian  names,  wiU  be  found 
useful:-— 


Hcbrmr  Namts. 

Syro-Maeedonlao 

KanMt. 

Civil. 

Sacrtd. 

Days. 

Eoffllah  NanM. 

Tizri, 

HyperbereteeSy 

First, 

Seventh, 

SO 

30 

September, 

Marchesyan, 

DlUB, 

Second, 

Eighth, 

29 

31 

October, 

Chisleu, 

Apellacus, 

Third, 

Ninth, 

30 

30 

November, 

Tebeth, 

Audinseus^ 

Fourth, 

Tenth, 

29 

31 

December, 

Shebeth, 

Peritius, 

Fifth, 

Eleventh, 

30 

31 

January, 

Adar, 

Dystrus, 

Sixth, 

Twelfth, 

29 

28 

February, 

Nisan^  or  Abib, 

Xanthicus, 

Seventh, 

First, 

30 

31 

March, 

Jiar^ 

Artemisius, 

Eighth, 
Nmth, 

Second, 

29 

30 

April, 

Bivan, 

DsBsius, 

Third, 

30 

31 

May, 

Thammuz, 

Paaemus^ 

Tenth, 

Fourth, 

29 

30 

June, 

Ab, 

Lous^ 

Eleventh, 

Fifth, 

30 

31 

July, 

Kliil. 

Gorpiacus. 

Twelfth. 

Sixth. 

29 

31 

August. 

When  we  say  the  months  of  the  Jews  thus 
answered  to  ours — Niton  to  March,  Jiar  to 
April,  &C.,  we  must  be  understood  with  some 
latitude ;  for  limar  months  cannot  be  reduced  to 
lolar  ones.  The  vernal  equinox  M\a  between  the 
20th  and  21st  of  March,  according  to  the  course 
of  the  solar  year :  but  in  the  Ixmar  year,  the  new 
moon  wiU  fall  in  the  month  of  March,  and  the 
full  moon  in  the  month  of  April.  So  that  the 
Hebrew  months  will  commonly  answer  to  two  of 
our  montiiis,  the  end  of  one  and  the  beginning  of 
the  other.  But  as  twelve  lunar  months  make  but 
354  days,  8  hours,  and  48  minutes,  it  is  evident 
that  the  Jewish  calendar,  by  which  the  sacred 
festivals  were  regulated,  would  soon  have  been  in 
tad  confusion,  had  they  not  taken  some  means  to 


*  Hales'  Analysis  of  Cbronotogy.  I,  p.  lift, 
t  See  mU,  p.  301. 


prevent  it.  This  they  did  by  intercalating  a 
month  every  three  years,  after  the  twelfUi 
month,  Adar^  and  which  they  called  V^Adar — 
the  second  Adar.  By  this  means  their  lunar 
year  was  made  to  equal  the  solar,  because  in 
36  solar  months  there  would  be  37  lunar 
months ;  and  the  passover  was  always  celebrated 
the  first  full  moon  after  the  equinox.  But  this 
arrangement  of  the  Hebrew  calendar,  it  should 
be  observed,  is  made  on  the  authority  of  the 
Jewish  writers,  who  are  not  always  the  best 
guides,  even  in  the  affairs  of  their  own  nation. 
Their  notation  of  the  months  has  been  implicitly 
followed  by  Christian  critics  and  commentators, 
almost  universally ;  but  we  believe  it  to  be  in- 
correct. According  to  their  distribution  of  the 
months,  the  religious  festivals  could  never  have 

X  See  offfe,  p.  299. 
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been  observed  at  the  stated  times ;  the  seasons  of 
Palestine,  on  which  they  depended,  not  answer- 
ing to  that  purpose.  To  assign  the  reasons  on 
which  this  opinion  is  founded,  however,  would 
occupy  more  space  than  can  be  devoted  to  it 
here;  reference  is  therefore  made  to  another 
work,  where  it  will  be  seen  that  the  present 
Jewish  calendar  is  carried  up  a  month  too  high.* 

4.  We  have  ah-eady  stated  that  the  Jews  had 
two  kinds  of  yeare,  viz.,  the  civil  and  the  sacred. 
(1)  The  civil  year  commenced  with  the  month 
Tizru,  because  it  was  an  old  tradition  that  the 
world  was  created  at  that  time.  This  is  believed 
to  be  the  same  with  the  patriarchal  year  \  and  by 
it  the  Jews  computed  all  their  civil  afl^dis.  (2) 
The  Mffrei  or  ecdestastical  year  commenced  with 
the  month  Nisan,  the  seventh  of  the  dvil  year, 
which  was  the  time  of  their  departure  from 
Egypt ;  and  all  their  religious  matters  were  regu- 
lated by  it  Lamy  mentions  two  other  Jewish 
years ;  viz.,  the  year  of  cattle,  which  commenced 
with  the  month  Elul,  when  the  beasts  were 
tithed,  and  the  tenth  paid  to  the  Levites;  and 
the  year  of  trees,  beginning  with  the  month  She- 
betk,  because  they  paid  tithe-fruits  of  the  trees 
which  budded  at  that  timet 

II.  After  the  Babylonish  captivity,  the  Jews 
complied  with  such  methods  of  computing  time 
as  were  used  by  the  nations  to  whom  they  were 
subject-the  Chaldean8,the  Persians,  and  Grecians. 
They  probably  took  the  names  of  their  months 
from  the  Chaldeans  and  Persians,  and  perhaps 
their  manner  of  dividing  the  year  and  months 
also. '  But  we  cannot  be  sure  of  this,  not  know- 
ing exactly  the  form  of  the  Chaldean  months. 

1.  It  has  been  a  custom  with  the  Jews  to  reckon 
their  years  from  some  remarkable  eras  in  their 
history,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  indispensable  to 
avoid  mistakes  in  their  chronology.  From  Gen. 
vii.  11,  an4  viii.  13,  it  seems  they  reckoned  from 
the  births  of  the  patriarchs,  that  is,  of  the  most 
eminent  characters  among  them ;  afterwards  from 
the  departure' from  Egypt  (Numb,  xxxiii.  38, 
1  Kings  vi.  1) ;  then  fVom  the  buildiog  of  Solo- 
mon s  temple  (2  Chron.  viii.  1) ;  and  also  from 
the  reigns  of  their  kings.  See  the  Books  of 
Kings  and  Chronicles  throughout.  Inlater  tiipes, 
the  Babylox^ian  captivity  furnished  them  with  a 
new  epoch,  whence  they  computed  their  time. 
See  Ezek.  xxxiii.  21,  xl.  1.  J  At  the  retaking  of 
Babylon  by  Seleucua,  A.  A.  C.  312,  they  adopted 
the  era  of  the  Seleucidte,  called  by  them  the 


*  Sec  CaipeDter*8  Calendariam  Palestime,  pp.  39-75. 
t  Apparatus  Bibliciw,  b.  i.,  c.  5. 
t  Jennings's  Jewiali  Awtiq.,  b.  ui.,  c.  1. 


era  of  contracts;  because  after  ihey  fell  under 
the  government  of  the  Syro-Maoedonian  kings, 
they  were  forced  to  use  it  in  ail  their  contxactB 
about  civil  afl^irs.  When  they  were  driven  from 
the  East,  A.  D.  1040,  tiiey  adopted  the  era  of  the 
creation,  which,  according  to  their  compntatioii, 
is  in  tiie  present  year  of  the  Christian  era  (1886), 
5596.  In  writing,  they  generally  contract  this, 
by  omitting  the  thousands,  writing  only  S96.  If 
to  the  Jewish  year,  then,  as  usually  expressed  by 
them,  we  add  1240,  we  get  the  year  of  the  Ghn&- 
tian  era,  as  596+1240,  gives  1836. 

2.  The  Jews,  after  their  dispersion,  having  no 
opportunities  of  regulating  their  feasts  by  the 
appearance  of  the  moon,  were  obliged  to  haTe 
recourse  to  astronomical  calculations  and  cydes. 
They  at  first  employed  a  cyde  of  84  years ;  but 
this  being  found  defective,  they  had  recourse  to 
a  cycle  of  nineteen  years,  which  had  been  inrented 
by  Meton,  the  illustrious  Athenian  philosopher, 
who  flourished  A.  A.  C.  432.  The  authority  of 
this  cycle  was  established  by  the  rabbi  Hillel 
Hannasi  about  A.  D.  360,  and  the  Jews  say  it  is 
to  be  observed  till  the  coming  of  the  Messiah. || 

3.  The  editor  of  Calmet  has  shown  that  in 
some  parts  of  the  East,  particularly  in  Japan,  the 
year  ending  on  a  certain  day,  any  portion  of  the 
preceding  year  is  taken  for  a  whole  year  ;  so  that, 
supposing  a  child  to  be  bom  in  the  last  week  of 
December,  it  would  be  reckoned  one  year  old  o& 
the  first  of  January.  If  this  mode  of  compu- 
tation obtained  among  the  Hebrews,  which  is 
very  likely,  it  will  aooount  for  those  anaduonisms 
of  single  years,  or  poffii  of  yeaiB  taken  as  whcie 
ones,  which  occur  in  the  sacred  writings.  It 
removes  the  difficulties  which  concern  the  half 
years  of  several  princes  of  Judah  and  Israel,  in 
which  the  latter  half  of  the  deceased  king's  hst 
year  has  hitherto  been  supposed  to  be  added  to 
the  former  half  of  his  successor's  first  year.{  And 
the  conjecture  is  greatly  strengthened  byobserdng 
that  the  Hebrews  really  adopted  this  principle 
when  reckoning  by  days.  Thus,  ^  three  days  and 
three  nights,"  the  rime  during  which  our  Sarionr 
is  said  to  have  remained  in  tihe  tomb,  indaded 
only  a  part  of  the  two  extreme  days.ir 

4.  If  the  reader  be  desirous  tif  seeing  die  com- 
plete Jewish  Calendar,  containing  the  festivals, 
fiusts,  &c^  he  will  find  it  in  a  work  aLready  referred 


II  See  Prideaiix,  vol.  i.,  Fttt  and  sob.  A.  A.  C.  W,  432. 
We  have  given  (iucr  perpetaal  table  m  pp.  14L  342. 

$  Cabnet^  Bib.  Ency.,  ait  "Yew.* 
f  We  may  farther  obaeire,  in  sopport  of  fhis  opinion,  tbt 
Aben  Eira,  speaking  of  the  law  for  cirrtimctaiqg  an  ioftnt  on 
the  eighth  day,  aa;y«,  if  the  inftnt  was  bora  hot  o«m  Amt  beine 
the  first  day  was  ended,  it  was  cooated  ftr  one  wiioie  daj.~-Ad 
Lev.  xii.  3. 
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Uh^Cdmdarmm  PaktikuBy  in  which  is  also  in- 
setted the  pnndpal  efrents  in  the  Scripture  histoiy, 
k  their  cfaionoIogicBl  order. 

ILL  Beddes  the  nataial  diTinonB  of  time  into 
days,  montha,  and  yean,  there  are  others  formed 
oi  the  lev  ohrious  consequences  of  the  planetary 
rBvoIatiQiiBi  which  are  called  cydm^  from  the 
Greek  xmiko^  a  ckndey  hecanse  they  contain  a 
drcufaliBg  period,  at  the  expiration  of  which  cer- 
tein  edestial  phenomena  return  to  the  point 
whence  they  originally  set  out  The  most  remark- 
able of  these  modes  of  computation  are  the  fbl- 


L  Iks  CrcLK  OF  THB  Sun,  consisting  of  a  xero- 
Istion  of '%  years,  in  which  time  the  days  of  the 
montht  retnm  again  to  the  same  days  of  the  week ; 
as  does  likewise  the  sun's  phice  to  the  same  signs 
and  degrees  of  the  ecHptic,  in  the  same  months, 
and  on  the  same  days  of  the  months,  so  as  not  to 
wy  one  degree  in  a  century.  The  leap-years  also 
begin  their  course  over  again,  with  respect  to  the 
days  of  Ihe  week  on  which  those  of  the  months 
&II.  The  first  scTen  letten  of  the  alphabet — A, 
B,  C,  D,  £,  F,  G,  have  been  employed  to  mark 
the  seferal  days  of  the  week ;  the  first  letter 
standing  for  the  first  day  of  Januarys  and  so  on : 
and  as  one  of  them  must  in  course  st^nd  against 
Ssaday,  it  is  called  the  Dommieal  or  Sunday 
^Mo*,  for  the  year.  As  the  Julian  period  of  365 
days  contains  52  weeks  and  one  day,  it  is  obyious 
that  it  nrast  begin  and  end  on  the  same  day  of 
the  week  (except  in  the  case  of  leap-year) ;  and 
oQBseqaently,  the  next  year  must  commence  on 
the  day  following. 

2.  Thb  Cyclb  of  thb  Moon,  called  also  the 
Adonic  cyds  and  the  golden  numbery  consists  of  a 
leTohtian  of  19  years,  or  6940  days,  at  the  end 
of  which  the  conjunctions,  oppositions,  and  other 
aspects  of  the  moon,  are  within  an  hour  and  a 
helf  of  being  the  same  as  they  were  at  the  com- 
oencement  of  the  cycle.  It  is  by  this  cyde  that 
certain  festivals,  as  Easter,  are  fixed. 

3.  The  Roman  iNDicnoN  consists  of  a  rero- 
lation  of  15  years,  and  was  used  by  the  Bomans 
^  indkatiMg  the  times  of  certain  payments  of 
tribute  made  by  the  subjects  to  the  goyemment. 
It  is  also  called  the  pontifical  indictiony  because 
^ployed  by  the  popes  in  their  bulls. 

4.  The  Cycle  of  Epacis  need  not  be  explained 
heie,  further  than  to  say,  that  by  the  epact  of 
^J  jear  is  understood  the  age  of  the  moon  on 
the  1st  day  of  January  of  that  year;  or  it  is 
^  number  of  dajrs  elapsed  since  the  last  new 
noon. 

5.  The  Cycle  of  Easter,  Paschal  Cycle,  or 
I^iCK^suN  P&Bion,  is  a  rerolntion  of  532  years, 
found  by  midtiplying  the  solar  cycle,  28;  by  the 


lunar  cycle,  19 ;  and  if  the  new  moons  did  not 
gain  upon  this  cycle,  Easter-day  would  always  be 
upon  the  Sunday  next  following  the  fnll  moon 
after  the  21st  of  March.  But  in  consequence  of 
this  anticipation,  to  which  no  proper  regard  was 
paid  before  the  alteration  of  the  style,  the  eccle- 
siastical Easter  has  frequently  been  a  week  dif- 
ferent from  the  true  Easter.  This  cycle,  which 
was  inrented  by  Yictorinus  of  Agintain,  A.  D. 
463,  includes  ereiy  possible  Taiiety  of  Easter. 

I Y.  It  may  be  necessary  to  say  something  of  the 
different  erat  used  in  computations.     1.  By  the 
Uth/erian  year  of  the  world  the  reader  is  to  under- 
stand the   chronological  computation  of  Arch- 
bishop  Uther;    who  supposed  that  4000  years 
exactly  had  elapsed  from  the  creation  of  the  world 
to  tihe  birth  of  Christ.    2.  The  Alexandrian  Era 
is  that  chronological  computation  which  was  used 
by  the  people  of  Alexandria;  who  began  their 
reckoning  5502  before  the  Tulgar  year  of  Christ, 
1.    3.  The  Antiochan  Era  is  a  correction  of  the 
preceding,  in  the  4th  century,  by  PandoruSy  an 
E^gyptian  monk,  and  used  by  the  people  of  An- 
tioch;  it  differs  only  from  the  Alexandrian  by 
subtracting  ten  years.    4.  The  Conetaniinopoliian 
Era  is  that  still  in  use  in  the  Greek  church,  which 
reckons  5506  before  the  year  1  of  the  Incar- 
nation, according  to  the  Vulgar  Era.      5.  The 
Julian  Period  is  a  factitious  era,  conceiyed  hy 
Joseph  ScaliffeTy  to  flEwilitate  the  reduction  of  the 
years  of  any  given  epoch  to  that  of  another.     This 
period  is  the  result  of  the  Lunar  and  Solar  Cyelety 
and   the   IndictionSy  multiplied  by  each  other. 
Thus :  multiply  19  the  Lunar  Cycle,  by  28  the 
Solar  Cycle,  and  the  product  will  be  532 ;  mul- 
tiply this  sum  by  15,  the  Cycle  of  the  Indictunuy 
and  you  will  hare  7980  years,  which  constitute 
the  Julian  Period.    The  first  year  of  the  Vulgar 
Era  is  placed  in  the  4714th  year  of  the  Julian 
Period :  whence  it  follows,  that  to  find  any  year 
of  our  Lord  in  this  Period,  4713  years  must  be 
added  to  that  year :  e.  g.,  to  find  the  year  of  this 
Period,  answering  to  the  year  of  our  Lord  1812, 
add  4713,  and  you  will  haye  6525,  which  is 
the  year  of  the  Julian  Period  sought.     6.  The 
Era    of  the    Seleuoidwy    sometimes    improperly 
called  the  Era  of  Alexander,  conunenced  12  years 
after  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  312  years 
before  the  Incarnation,  according  to  the  rulgar 
reckoning,  and  was  properly  the  first  year  of  the 
Syro-Macedonian  empire.     7*  By  the  year  before 
the  Vulgar  Era  of  Christ,  is  meant,  that  correct 
chronological  reckoning  which  showed  that  the 
vulgar  or  common  reckoning  of  the  A.  D.,  or  year 
of  our  Lordy  is   deficient    not*  less  than  fi^ur 
years :  so  that  the  year  1812  should  be,  according 
to  strict  chronological  precision,  1816,    8,  The 
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mode  of  computing  by  Olympiads  derived  its 
origin  from  the  institution  of  the  Olympic  Games, 
which  were  celebrated  every  four  years,  for  Jive 
successive  days,  at  the  time  of  the  first  iiill  moon, 
after  the  summer's  solstice.  They  were  held  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Alpheus^  near  Olympia,  a 
city  of  jB/m,  from  which  they  derived  their  name. 
The  first  Olympiad  commenced  776  before  the 
Incarnation  of  our  Lord.  It  need  scarcely  be 
added,  that  each  Olympiad  consists  of  four  years; 
hence  the  Jirttf  second,  third,  or  fourth  year  of  any 
particular  Olympiad.  9.  Year  of  the  building  of 
Rome  is  an  important  Era  among  the  Roman  his- 
torians :  it  commenced  7^3  years  before  the  birth 
of  Christ.  10.  The  year  of  AugtAstuSy  or  years 
after  the  BcBtde  of  Actium,  is  the  computation  of 
time  firom  the  ammencemant  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, which  took  place  after  the  Battle  of  Actium, 
27  years  before  our  Lord :  from  this  time  Auguj»- 
tus  became  sole  governor.  11.  The  Caesarian  Era 
of  Antioch  was  a  monument  which  the  city  of 
Antioch  erected  to  the  honour  of  Julius  Caesar,  in 
commemoration  of  his  victory  at  Pharsalia :  this 
was  obtained  48  years  before  the  commencement 
of  the  Christian  Era.     12.   The  Spanish  Era: 


this  was  kept  in  commemoration  of  the  entire  rab- 
duction  of  Spain,  by  Augustus  Ceesar,  which  took 
place  in  the  year  of  Rome  ^lSy  or  39  years  before 
the  Vulgar  Era  of  Christ.  13.  The  Julian  Era, 
or  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  Era  of  Julius 
CaBsar :  ibis  had  for  its  foundation,  the  reformatioQ 
of  the  Roman  Calendar  by  Julius  Caesar :  and 
the  change  was  made  45  years  before  the  buih  of 
Christ  Other  Eras  might  have  been  notieed,  but 
those  mentioned  above  were  judged  to  be  the 
most  important. 

y.  On  the  subject  of  general  chronology  we 
may  remark,  that  considerable  difference  exists  in 
the  chronology  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch,  the  Septnagint,  and  Jose- 
phus,  the  adjustment  of  which  has  been  attempted, 
with  more  or  less  success,  by  different  learned 
men,  whose  works  are  referred  to  below.*  The 
following  tables  may  be  found  useful. 


'*■  Jacluoo's  Chrunological  Antiqiiities,  3  vols.,  4to^  17B2 ; 
Allen's  Chain  of  Scripture  Chronology,  4(o.,  1669 ;  Bedibrd*! 
Scriptore  Chromdogy,  folio,  1730 ;  Hales's  Analyns  of  Chro- 
nology, 3  vols ,  4to.,  1809—1812. 
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A  SYNCHRONICAL  ARRANGEMENT  OF  REMARKABLE  EVENTS,  IN  SACRED  AND  PROFANE 
HISTORY,  FROM  THE  CREATION  OF  THE  WORLD  TO  THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  JERUSALEM. 


Evenit  qf  uncertain  daU  are  marked  ihue  (*). 

EPOCHA  1. 

FROM  THE  CREATION  TO  THE  DELUQE ;   1656  TEARS. 

710  1      4004      The  work  of  creation  begun^  according  to  Usher>  computation  of  the  Hebrew 

text,  on  Sunday  the  23d  of  October.    See  Gen.  i. 
First  day:   the  heavens  and  the  earth  created;    origin  of  light;  distinction 

between  day  and  night. 
Second  day :  the  firmament  created^  and  the  superior  and  inferior  waters  divided. 
•Third  day:  the  earth  drained;  seas,  lakes,  rivers^  &c.,  formed;   trees^  plants, 

and  vegetables  produced. 
Fourth  day :  the  sun,  moon,  stars,  and  planetary  system  created  and  arranged. 
Fifth  day :  fowls  and  fishes  produced. 
Sixth  day :  quadrupeds,  reptiles,  insects,  and  lastly  man,  created.    The  garden 

of  Eden  planted,  and  Adam  and  his  wife  placed  therein. 
Sevenfh  day :  the  first  sabbath  or  day  of  rest,  on  Saturday,  October  29. 
*  The  first  woman  sins ;  leads  her  husband  into  the  transgression  ;  and  both  are 

expelled  the  garden  of  Eden.     The  woman  receives  the  naiAe  of  Eve,  as 

being  the  mother  of  all  mankind.    Expiatory  sacrifices  first  instituted. 

711  2      4002      *  Cain  and  Abel  bom  about  this  time. 

839  129      3875      *  Abel  murdered  by  Cain. 

840  130      3874      Seth  bom,  the  second  of  the  patriarchs  before  the  flood ;  Adam  being  the  first. 
9i5       236      3769      Enoe,  son  of  Seth,  bom,  the  third  patriarch,  in  whose  days  it  is  said.  Gen.  iv.  26, 

*'  men  began  to  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord ;"  or,  as  some  translate,  '*  men 
began  to  call  thenueltxi  by  the  name  of  the  Lord :"  hence  originated  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  descendants  of  Seth,  who  are  called  the  tons  of  God; 
and  those  of  Cain,  who  are  denominated  wru  of  men.  It  is  also  supposed 
that  idolatry  was  introduced  by  the  latter  about  this  time. 

Cainan,  the  fourth  patriarch,  bom,  in  the  90th  year  of  Enos. 

Mahalaleel,  the  fifth  patriarch,  bom,  in  the  70th  year  of  Cauisn. 

Jared,  the  sixth  patriarch,  bom,  in  die  65th  year  of  Mahalaleel. 

Enoch,  the  seventh  patriarch,  bom,  in  the  162nd  year  of  Jared. 

Methuselah,  the  eighth  patriarch,  bom,  in  the  65th  year  of  Enoch. 

Lamech,  the  ninth  patriarch,  bom,  in  the  187th  year  of  Methuselah. 

Death  of  Adam,  at  the  age  of  930  years. 

Enoch,  for  his  piety,  translated  to  heaven,  in  his  365th  year. 

Seth  dies,  at  the  age  of  912  years. 

Noah,  the  tenth  patriarch  before  the  fiood,  bom,  in  the  182d  year  of  Lamech. 

Enos  dies,  aged  905  years. 

Cainan  dies,  aged  910  years. 

Mahalaleel  dies,  aged  895  years. 

Jared  dies,  aged  962  years. 
2246     1535      2469      God  reveals  to  Noah  his  purpose  of  destroying  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth 

by  a  general  deluge ;  commissions  him  to  preach  repentance,  and  commands 
him  to  prepare  an  ark,  or  vessel,  for  the  preservation  of  himself  and  &mily 
from  the  impending  judgment.    Gen.  vi.  5,  et  seq. 
2266     1656      2448      Japheth,  eldest  son  of  Noah,  bom. 
2268     1558      2446      Shem,  second  son  of  Noah,  bom.  .  He  is  considered  as  the  first  of  the  patriarchs 

after  the  flood. 
2270     1660      2444      Ham,  the  youngest  son  of  Noah,  b<mi  about  this  time. 
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Lamechj  &ther  of  Noah,  dies,  aged  777. 

Methuselah  dies,  aged  969  years,  being  the  oldest  of  all  meD. 

The  preaching  of  Noah  having  produced  no  general  reformation,  the  Abnigfaty 
orders  him  to  enter  the  ark  with  bis  own  family  only,  and  the  animals  wlio 
were  instinctively  directod  to  it  This  takes  place  on  the  17th  day  of  the 
second  month  (which,  according  to  Archbishop  Usher's  calculation,  was 
Sunday,  November  30),  and  on  that  day  se'nnight  the  rain  begins  and  con- 
tinues forty  days,  as  described  Gen.  vii,  11,  et  9eq,  The  whole  period  of  the 
deluge  WAS  150  days. 


EPOCHA  IL 

FROM  THE  DELUGE  TO  THE  VOCATION  OF  ABRAHAM;  427  YEAR& 

The  deluge. — On  Wednesday,  May  6,  the  axk  rests  on  the  mountains  of  Ararat ; 

but  Noah  does  not  quit  it  till  Friday,  December  18. 
Arphaxad,  the  first  patriarch  after  the  flood,  bom. 
Malediction  of  Canaan,  youngest  son  of  Ham. 
Salah,  the  second  postdiluvian  patriarch,  bom. 
Eber  bom,  whose  name  signifies  parage;  whence  it  is  conjectured  that  abont 

this  time  the  first  migration  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Ararat  took  plaee.    It 

probably  consisted  of  the  younger  branches  of  the  family  of  Ham,  who, 

travelling  towards  the  west  and  south,  settled  in  Phosnicia  and  Egypt. 
Peleg  bom,  in  whose  days  the  earth  was  divided,  as  his  name  implies. 
*The  tower  of  Babel  btiilt  by  Noah's  posterity,  as  a  rallying  point,  in  the  plain  of 

Shinar,  whereupon  God  nniraculously  eonfoonds  their  hinguage,  and  causes 

them  to  disperse. — Unher. 
*Assbur  begins  the  kingdom  of  Assyria,  acoording  to  the  general  notion  of 

chronologers. 
The  celestial  observations  of  the  Chaldeans  are  begun  at  Babylon,  according  to  a 

register  sent  by  Callistfaenes  to  Aristotle,  B.  C.  331,  containing'  the  asterial 

phenomena  of  1903  years. 
*Nimrod,  suraamed  Belus,  begins  the  kingdom  of  Babel,  or  Babylon,  about  this 

time,  and  expels  Asshur  from  the  south  of  the  tend  of  Shinar,  who  retires  to 

the  east  bank  of  the  Tigris,  and  builds  Nineveh  and  other  cities.    About  the 

same  time,  according  to  Mr.  Bryant,  the  Cuthites,  or  progeny  of  Cush,  the 

father  of  Nimrod,  project  the  tower  of  Babel. 
Reu  bora,  the  foQtth  of  the  post<yinvian  patriarchs. 
*The  first  djrnasty  of  Chinese  emperors,  called  H^  begins,  and  lasts  441  yean:, 

under  17  emperors. 
*The  kingdom  of  Egypt  begins,  tinder  Mizor,  or  MetM>r,  the  son  <^  Ham,  chief  of 

the  tribe  oalled  MizraUn, 
Serug,  the  fifth  postdiluvian  patriarch,  bora. 

*BabeI  overthrown,  according  to  Mr.  Bryant,  and  the  lip  of  the  builders  coo- 
founded.    The  Chaldean  priests  collect  their  sacred  utensils,  and,  returning 

north-westward,  build  a  city  called  Shinar  (the  Sngaia  of  Ptolemy),  in 

Mesopotamia. 
Nahor,  the  sixth  of  the  patriarchs,  boni«-^Tbe  Assyrians  begin  to  return  to  the 

south  of  Shinar,  or  Babylonia. — *  Semg  settles  in  Ur  of  the  Chaldees. 
Birth  of  Terah,  the  seventh  patriarch  from  Shem, 
Asshur,  having  subjugated  the  Cuthites,  assumes  the  regal  title  of  Bdus,  and 

reigns  M  years,  which  begins  the  kingdom  of  Assyria. 
*Noah  is  by  some  supposed  about  this  time  to  have  founded   the  Chinese 

monarchy.-^He  is  known  to  the  natives  under  the  name  of  Fo-hi, 
^jEgialus  settles  in  the  Peloponnesus,  and  begins  a  kingdom,  at  first  called 

Mgialeia,  afterwards  Apia,  and  finally  SieyM,  being  (he  oldest  of  tbeOreciaa 

states. 
*Ninus,  son  and  successor  of  Asshur,  b^ns  to  reign  at  Nineveh. 
NinuB,  after  a  long  siege,  takes  the  city  of  Shinar  from  the  Chasdim,  o^  Chaldeans 

and  appoints  a  viceroy  there.    Soon  ;)fterward8,  he  marries  Semiramis,  of 
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Cuthfdaa  extmotioil>  bj  which  neans  the  Ssbian  idolatiy  is  intioducod  among 

the  poflterity  of  Shem. 
2866     194G      2058      *Aciiioo  and  Dm^  fons  of  Muunifl,  or  Thoigmna  (the  Hjpsistos  of  Sanchoniatho, 

and  the  Aahkeoaz  of  Moees),  aet  out  on  their  celebrated  expedition  from 

Phiygia  inlo  Cappadocia,  Armenia,  and  the  parts  of  Scjthia  on  the  north  and 

east  of  the  Caspian  Sea ;  on  their  return^  they  assume  the  title  of  Titans,  or 

''sons  of  the  earth/'  or  of  "  the  sun." 
Nahor  and  Haran^  sobs  of  Teimh,  bom. 
The  16th  dynasty  (acooidlng  to  Susebtos)  of  five  Theban  kings  begins  in  Egypt, 

and  continues  190  years.    Their  names  are  unknown.    . 
Peleg  dies,  aged  239. 
Nahor  die8>  aged  148w**Seraimini«  succeeds  her  husband  Ninus  in  Assyria,  and 

soon  afterwards  lays  the  foundation  of  Babylon.    The  Cuthites  revolt,  and  are 

defeated  and  dispersed. 
A  numerous  body  of  Cuthites,  having  been  expelled  the  dominions  of  Semiramis, 

enter  Egypt,  under  the  title  of  ITycsiot,  or  King^Shephtrdt,  and  subjugate  the 

lower  country  during  269  years.    This  is  the  17th  dynasty  of  Manetho. 
Noah  dies,  aged  950  years ;  850  yean  after  the  flood. 
Birth  of  Abram,  the  eighth  of  the  patriarchs. 
*Uranu8,  the  same  as  Cmlus,  son  of  Aemon,  begins  to  reign  in  Asia  Minor,  and 

soon  afterwards  passes  into  Europe,  and  begins  the  empire  of  th^  Geltes,  oe 

descendants  of  Gomer,  the  eldest  son  of  Jaoheth. 
Birth  of  Sarai«  wife  of  Abram. 
Beu  dies,  aged  239. 

*The  city  of  Damascus  is  said  to  have  been  built  about  this  time. 
Ninyas,  or  Zameis,  succeeds  his  mother  Semiiamis  at  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  and 

reigns  38  years.    To  secure'  his  western  provinces,  he  app<nnts  a  viceroy  at 

Shiqar. 
Serug  dies,  at  the  age  of  230. 
The  Cuthites  in  Asia,  taking  advantage  of  the  indoleace  of  Ninyaes,  form  a  geneial 

insurrection ;  which  gives  rise  to  a  coalition  of  princes  of  the  line  of  Shem, 

with  Chedorlaomer,  king  of  Elam,  or  Peniay  at  Uieir  head.     This  is  the* 

beginning  of  the  first  Titanic  war,  which  lasts  about  11  years. 
Anus,  or  Arioch,  succeeds  Ninyas  in  the  kingdom  of  Assyria,  and  reigns  30  years. 

The  first  Titanic  war  concludes  with  the  total  subjugation  of  the  Cuthites : 

Chedorlaomer,  king  of  Elam  (Pergia),  conquers  Uie  kings  of  Sodom,  Go- 

moaah»  Adma,  Zeboiim,  and  Bela,  or  Zoar,  and  keeps  them  in  subjection  12 

yeais.    Tidal,  king  of  nations  (or  of  Syria),  reigns  about  this  time. 
*Uranus  deposed,  and  the  Celtic  empire  usurped  by  his  youngest  sod  Ilus,  or 

Saturn,  the  first  prince  that  ever  wore  a  crown.    Cres  reigns  in  Crete  about 

the  same  time. 
2788     2078      1926      Abmm  removes  from  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  to  Haian,  in  Mesopotamia,  taking  with 

him  bis  nephew  Lot,  his  wife  Sami,  and  his&ther  Terah.    At  this  time  the 

idolatrous  wonhip  introduced  by  Semiramis  had  obtained  a  great  ascendant 

in  Assyria. 
^Zoroaster  the  Bactiian,  chief  of  the  Guebres,  or  fir^-woishippers,  and  Hermes, 

the  Egyptian,  are  reputed  to  have  lived  about  this  time. 

2793  2083      1921      Temh,  the  father  of  Abram,  dies,  aged  205.    Abiam,  in  obedience  to  the  divine 

conunand,  removes  into  Canaan,  being  75  years  of  age.    The  430  years  of 
scgouming,  spoken  of  £jg0(L  xii.  40, 41,  are  generally  reckoned  from  this  epoeha. 

EPOCHA  III. 

PROM  THE  VOCATION   OF  ABRAHAM  TO  THE  EXODUS  OF  ISRAEL;  430  TSARS. 

2794  2084      1020      Abram  goes  into  Egypt,  on  account  of  a  &mine  in  Canaan ;  and  causes  Sand  to 

pass  for  his  sister. 
2TD6     2086      1918      Abram  ha\*ing  returned  with  his  family  to  Canaan,  Lot  separates  himself  from 

him,  and  goes  to  Sodom ;  while  Abram  resides  in  the  valley  of  Mamre,  near 

Hebron. 
2800     2090      1914      Hevolt  of  the  kings  of  Sodom,  &c.,  from  Chedorlaomer,  which  occasions  a  war 
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the  next  year,  when  the  king  of  Sodom  is  defeated^  and  Lot  u  takeo  away 
among  the  captives. 
2801      2091      lOldl     Abiam  defeats  the  troops  of  ChedorhM>mer,  resoues  Lot  and  the  other  eaptives, 

and  is  blessed  bj  Melchisedec,  priest  and  king  of  Salem ;  on  this  occaaon 
Abram  is  supposed  to  have  begun  the  piactaoe  of  giving  tithes 

2803  2093      1911      God  promises  a  numerons  posterity  to  Abram. 

2804  2094      1910      Ishmael  bom  to  Abram,  of  his  concubine  Hagar,    About  the  same  time  Bela, 

the  first  king  of  the  Horites,  begins  to  reign. 

2806      2096      1908      Arphazad  dies,  403  years  after  the  birth  of  Salah. 

2810      2100      1904      ^Jupiter,  son  of  Saturn,  king  of  the  Celtes,  bom,  according  to  Pearrtm't  calcu- 
lation. 

2817  2107      1897      God  makes  a  covenant  with  Abram — enjoins  the  rite  of  circumcision— changes 

bis  name  to  Abraham,  and  his  wife's  to  Sarah— and  gives  them  the  promise  of 
a  legitimate  son.  The  cities  of  Sodom,  Gomonah,  &c.,  destroyed ;  but  Lot  i« 
delivered,  and  dwells  in  a  cave  of  the  mountains,  with  his  two  daughters. 

2818  2106      1896      Isaac,  the  child  of  promise,  bom  to  Abraham  of  Sarah ;  Abraham  being  100  years 

old. — About  the  same  time  the  daughters  of  Lot,  by  an  incestuous  commerce 

with  their  fiither,  give  birth  to  Moab  and  Ben-ammi,  heads  of  the  Moabites 

and  Ammonites. 
2820      2110      1894      Ishmael  and  bis  mother  Usgni  dismissed  from  Abraham's  house. 
2828      2118      1886      Treaty  between  Abraham  and  Abimelech,  king  of  Gerar,  relative  to  the  well  of 

Beer-sheba. 

2836      2126      1878      Sahih  dies,  403  years  after  the  birth  of  Eber. 

2843      2133      1871      Isaac  being  25  years  of  age,  his  fiither  is  commanded  to  offer  him  up  hi  sacriJiee 

to  God ;  but  the  Almighty  substitutes  a  ram  in  his  stead,  on  finding  the  &ith 

of  Abraham  unshaken. 
2861      2141      1863      *Second  revolt  of  the  Titans,  by  whom  Saturn  is  deposed;  but  by  the  timely 

arrival  of  Jupiter  with  forces  from  Crete,  the  rebellion  is  checked,  and  Satun 

restored. 
2865      2145      1850      Sarah  dies,  aged  127  years. 
2858      2148      1856      Isaac  marries  Rebekah. 
2864      2154      1850      *  Abraham  marries  Keturah  about  this  time. 
2868      2158      1846      Shem,  son  of  Noah,  dies  at  the  age  of  600  years. 
2872      2162      1842      *Jupiter,  at  the  age  of  62,  deposes  his  fiither,  and  reigns  in  Thessaly  60  years. 

A  third  revolt,  better  l^nown  by  the  title  of  the  GianU'  war,  quickly  ensues; 

Jupiter  and  his  friends  are  obliged  to  seek  refuge  in  Egypt,  and  other  distant 

countries,  till  the  valour  of  Hercules  enables  them  to  return,  and  the  Titans 

are  totally  overthrown. 
2878      2168      1836      Esau  and  Jacob  bom ;  their  &ther  being  60  years  of  age. 
2091      2181      1823      *The  kingdom  of  Argos  begun  by  Inachus,  son  of  Oceanus,  and  cousin  to  Jupiter, 

whose  lieutenant  he  appears  to  have  been. — Lengkt  Ihi/runoy» 
2892      2182      1822      *Memnon,  the  Egyptian,  is  by  some  supposed  to  have  invented  letters.    Aooordisg 

to  the  supputation  of  our  tables,  he  is  the  same  vrith  Amenophis  II.,  wbo 

began  to  reign  B.  C.  1718,  and  is  the  Pharaoh  who  promoted  Joseph. 
2803      2183      1821      Abraham  dies,  aged  175  years. 
2897      2187      1817      Eber  dies,  430  years  after  the  birth  of  Peleg. 
2918      2208      1796      *Ogyges  reigns  over  Bceotia,  Attica,  &c.,  1020  years  before  the  fint  Olympiad. 

*Esau  marries  two  Canaanitish  women  about. this  time. 
2932      2222      1782      *Jupiter  dies,  aged  122,  and  the  empire  of  the  Celtes  is  dissolved. — Ptarom 

2934  2224      1780      Amenophis  I.,  king  of  Thebes  and  Memphis,  in  Egypt,  having  united  most  of  the 

minor  states  of  that  country,  and  broken  the  power  of  the  Hyo-sos,  assumes  the 
title  of  Pharaoh,  or  universal  monarch. 

2935  2225      1779      Jacob  by  subtlety  obtains  his  fiEither's  blessing,  which  had  been  promised  to  Esau 

— goes  to  Haran,  and  engages  to  serve  his  uncle  Labau  seven  years  for  Rachel. 

2941  2231      1773      Ishmael  dies»  aged  137  years. 

2942  2232      1772      Jacob  marries  Leah  and  Rachel. 

2950      2240      1764      *Deluge  of  Ogygcs,  in  Bosotia  and  Attica,  in  consequence  of  which  the  latter  lies 

waste  for  upwards  of  200  years,  till  the  arrival  of  Cecrops. 

2952      2242      1762      The  city  of  Zancle  (now  Me&^ina)  in  Sicily  built  by  pirates.~Evooheus  begins  to 

reign  over  the  Chaldeans,  224  years  before  the  Arabs  got  possession  of  that 
country. — Jvdmt  Afrieanus,    He  is  supposed  by  Usher  to  be  the  same  irith 
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B^xa,  afterwatdfi  wofshipped  at  Babylon.— Mr.  Biyant  dunks  his  name  indi- 
cates him  to  be  the  same  with  Bacchus. 
The  second  dynasty  of  Chinese  emperors,  called  Chang,  and  afterwards  Yng, 

begins,  and  continues  656  years,  under  90  emperors. 
The  Hyo-sos,  or  Shepherd-Kings,  expelled  Egypt  by  Am-osis,  or  Tuth-mosis. 
Jacob  and  his  fiimilr,  unknown  to  Laban,  set  out  on  their  return  to  Canaan ;  Laban 

pursues  tliem  ;  but  being  warned  of  God,  makes  a  friendly  treaty  with  Jacob, 

on  overtaking  him,  and  returns.    Jacob,  pursuing  his  journey,  wrestles  with 

an  angel,  who  changes  his  name  to  Israel — ^meets  Esau,  and  is  reconciled  to 

him — and  finally  settles  among  the  Bhechemites  in  Canaan.    Job  is  supposed 

to  have  lived  about  this  time. 
Bape  of  Dinah,  Jacob's  daughter,  which  causes  the  destruction  of  Shechem  and 

his  people,  by  Simeon  and  Levi. 
Joseph  sold  by  his  brethren,  into  Egjrpt,  at  the  ago  of  17  years. 
Joseph  cast  into  prison  by  Potiphar,  on  a  false  accusation  of  his  mistress.  * 
Isaac  dies  at  the  age  of  180. 
Joseph  interprets  the  king's  two  prophetic  dreams,  and  is  promoted  to  the  first 

place  in  Pharaoh's  house  and  kingdom. — The  seven  years  of  plenty  begin 

the  following  year. 
The  seven  years  of  famine  begin. 
Joseph's  brethren  go  into  Egypt,  to  purchase  com,  the  first  tune;  on  their 

return,  the  next  year,  he  discovers  himself  to  (hem,  and  invites  his  &ther  to 

settle  in  Egypt,  which  he  complies  with. 
9012     2902      1702      The  Egyptians,  having  expended  all  their  money  in  the  purchase  of  com  from 

the  king's  stores,  Joseph  persuades  them  to  barter  their  lands,  and  afterwards 

lets  them  out,  at  a  perpetual  rent-tax  of  a  fifth  part  of  their  produce. 
The  seven  years  of  fiimine  end.  ~ 
Jacob,  on  his  death-bed,  predicts  the  advent  of  the  Messiah  in  the  tribe  of  Judah, 

and  expires  at  the  age  of  147. 
Joseph  foretels  the  egress  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt,  desires  to  have  his  bones 

taken  along  with  them,  and  dies  at  the  age  of  110,  having  been  governor  or 

prefect  of  Egypt  during  80  years. — The  histoiy  of  die  book  of  Genesis  ends 

here,  containing  a  period  of  2969  years. 
The  Ethiopians,  from  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  settle  in  the  vicinity  of  Egypt 
The  nineteenth  dynasty  begins  in  Egypt,  under  Sethos-jfigyptus,  or  Ammesis,  or 

Sesostris,  from  whom  the  country  received  the  name  of  Egypt    This  dynasty 

persecuted  the  Israelites,  and  appears  to  have  been  of  the  race  of  Ethiopians 

mentioned  in  the  last  event 
The  Chronology  of  the  Arandelian  Marbles  begins  with  the  arrival  of  Cccrops  in 

Attica,  26  years  before  the  usual  computation. 
Aaron  bom. 
Pharaoh  (supposed  to  be  Rhampses,  or  Ramesses-Miamum)  issues  a  decree  for 

drowning  the  Hebrew  male  children. 
Moses  bom,  and  having  been  concealed  three  months  by  his  mother,  is  then 

exposed  in  a  basket  of  mshes  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  where  he  is  found 

-and  adopted  by  the  king's  daughter. 
Cecrops  arrives  in  Attica,  with  a  colony  of  Saites,  from  Egypt,  and  founds  the 

kingdom  of  Athens,  780  years  before  the  first  Olympiad.— -j&iise6tti#. 
Beign  of  Deucalion  at  Thermopylss. 

Scamander  passes  from  Crete  into  Phrygia,  and  begins  the  kingdom  of  Troy. 
Moses,  being  come  of  age,  refuses  to  be  called  the  son  of  Pharaoh's  daughter, 

and  visits  the  Israelites  in  their  afiiictions ;  kills  one  of  the  Egyptian  task- 
masters ;  and,  to  avoid  the  resentment  of  the  king,  flies  into  Midian,  where 

he  keeps  the  flocks  of  Jethro  40  years. 
The  city  of  Ephira,  or  Corinth,  rebuilt — ^*PelB^gus  reigns  in  Arcadia,  about  this 

time. 
*Lelex  begins  a  kingdom  in  the  Peloponnesus,  called  from  him  Lelegia,  but 

afterwards  I^cedsemon. 
The  council  of  Areopagus  established  at  Athens,  on  occasion  of  the  trial  of  Mars, 

at  the  suit  of  Neptune,  for  the  murder  of  Halirrhotius,  a  son  of  the  latter, 

who  had  violated  Alcippc,  a  daughter  of  Mars. 
3211     2601      1608     -Deluge  of  Deucalion  in  Thessaly.— Deucalion  arrives  in  Attica  the  following  year. 
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Poljrcaon,  son  of  Lelex,  be^iiB  the  kiogdom  of  MeMnla. 

Amphictyon^  son  of  Deucalion,  seizes  the  kingdom  of  Athens.— -Ampbietjon,  son 
of  Helen,  and  nephew  to  the  pieoeding  king  of  Adiens,  estaUisbeB  the 
council  of  the  Amphictyons. 

Tyre  supposed  to  be  built  by  Agenor  the  Egyptian. 
3221      2511      1493      *Europa,  daughter  of  Agenor,  having  been  earned  off  by  pirates,  her  tbree 

brothers,  Cadmus,  Phoenix,  and  Cilix,  go  in  quest  of  her ;  but  being  unsuc- 
cessful, Cadmus  settles  in  Boeotia,  and  begins  Uie  kingdom  of  Thebes ;  Phoenix 
settles  nearer  home,  in  the  countfy  caUed  after  him  Phoenicia;  and  Cilix  takes 
up  his  abode  in  a  part  of  Asia  Minor,  named  from  him  Cilida.  On  this 
occasion  Cadmus  introduces  letters  into  Ghreece. 

3228  251^3      1491      God  appears  to  Moses  in  a  burning  bush,  in  the  land  of  Midian,  and  sends  Mm 

into  Egypt,  where  he  performs  many  miracles,  and  inflicts  ten  succesaye 
plagues  on  the  king  and  Ids  people,  until  he  allows  the  Israelites  to  depart,  in 
number  amounting  to  600,000  adults,  besides  children,  on  Tuesday,  the  6th 
of  May,  which  exactly  completed  the  430  yean  of  sojourning.  On  the  Monday 
following  the  Israelites  pass  through  the  Red  Sea,  where  Phanoh  and  his  host, 
•  attempting  to  pursue,  are  all  drowned.  About  the  22nd  of  June,  the  Israelites 
arrive  in  the  Desert  of  Sin,  or  Sinai,  where  they  renudn  nearly  a  year,  and 
receive  the  ten  commandments,  with  divers  ceremonial  statutes:  the  taber- 
nacle is  also  set  up,  containing  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant 

EPOCHA  IV 

FROM  THE  EXODUS  OF  ISRAEL  TO  THE  FOUNDATION  OF  SOLOMON^S  TEMPLE:    480  YEARS. 

3224      2514      1490      Lacedaemon,  having  married  Sparta,  daughter  of  Eurotus,  king  of  Lelegia,  bmldfl 

a  city,  which  he  calls  after  her.    His  own  name  is  also  given  to  the  kingdom. 

3229  2519      1485      Danaiis,  aumamed  Armais,  arrives  in  Greece,  from  Egypt,  in  the  first  ship  ever 

seen  in  the  former  country;  bringing  his  50  daughters,  better  known  by  the 
name  of  Danaida, 
3234      2524      1480      *ThecityofDardania  (afterwards  called  Troy)  supposed  to  be  built  by  Daidanitf. 

3261  2551      1453      The  first  Olympic  games  celebrated  at  Elis,  by  the  Idaei  Dactyli. 

3262  2552      1452      Aaron  dies,  at  the  age  of  122,  in  the  land  of  Moab,  where  Moses  finishes  his  five 

books,  and  dies  himself,  the  next  year,  aged  120. 

3263  2553      1451      Joshua  leads  the  Israelites  through  the  river  Jordan,  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  on 

Friday  the  30th  of  April.    The  waters  of  the  river  are  divided  on  this  occasioo, 

to  afibrd  a  free  passage,  as  those  of  the  Red  Sea  had  been,  40  years  before, 

when  the  Israelites  left  Egypt. — Jericho  is  the  first  city  taken  by  them. 
3269      2559      1445      Joshua,  having  conquered  one  and  thirty  kings  of  the  Canaanites,  divides  the 

country  among  the  tribes  of  Israel,  and  rests  from  his  conquests  upon  the 

sabbatical  year,  which  conuncnces  at  the  autumnal  equinox. 
3288      2578      1426      Joshua  dies  at  the  age  of  110. 
3301      2591      1413      *The  Ismelites,  for  their  idolatry,  are  delivered  into  the  power  of  Chushan- 

Rishathaim,  king  of  Mesopotamia,  who  keeps  them  in  bondage  eight  years. 
3304      2594      1410      The  city  of  Ephyra  rebuilt,  and  called  Corinth ;  about  which  time  it  is  seixed  by 

Sisyphus,  and  made  an  independent  kingdom. 
3306      2598      1406      Minos  governs  with  great  splendour  in  Crete,  and  gives  his  people  a  code  of  lavs, 

celebrated  for  their  wisdom  and  equity. — ^The  Idsei  Dactyli  discover  iron  in 

that  island,  from  the  accidental  burning  of  Mount  Ida. 
3309      2599      1406      *Othniel,  the  first  judge,  delivers  Israel,  by  defeating  the  forces  of  Chushan- 

Rishatluum ;  and  gives  his  country  rest  (40  years,  according  to  the  text ;  or, 

as  some  critics  read,  in  the  40th  year  after  that  given  by  Joshua). 
3324      2614      1390      *The  tragical  event  of  the  Lcvite*8  concubine  happens  in  Israel,  which  gives 

occasion  to  the  destruction  of  almost  the  whole  tribe  of  Benjamin. — Ja^^ 

xix.,  et  seq. 
3331      2621      1383   ^  Ceres  arrives  at  Athens,  and  instructs  the  people  in  agriculture  ;  while  her  pupil 

Triptolemus  travels  through  various  provinces  of  Greece  for  the  same  purpose. 

On  his  return,  he  institutes  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  in  honour  of  his  patiooess* 
8847      2637      1367      Janus  arrives  in  Italy,  from  Thessaly,  and  settles  with  his  companions  on  Mount 

Janiculum,  where  he  reigns  36  years. 
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3358     2648      1356      The  Eleusiniail  myalffiea  intiodaoed  at  Athens,  by  Eumolpos,  son  of  MosssaSi 

frequently  called  the  inventor  of  them. 

3364     2654      1350      fiioyon  reigns  in  JSgialeia^  which  receives  his  name. 

3371     2661      1343      *The  Israelites^  relapsing  into  idolatryi  are  enslaved  by  Eglon,  king  of  Moab,  for 

18  years. 

3373     2663      1341      Tros  enlarges  or  rebuilds  his  capital^  and  names  it,  after  himself,  Troy.    The  rape 

of  Oanymedes  happens  the  same  year. 

3388     2678      1326      The  Isthmian  games  instituted. 

3388     2679      1326      *Ehud,  the  second  judge  of  Israel,  delivers  his  country,  and  kills  E^on. 

3401     2601      1313      Perseus  begins  the  kingdom  of  Mycen»,  by  the  division  of  that  of  Argos,  of 

which  Myoenn  takes  the  most  considerable  share* 

3117     2007      1807      The  Olympic  games  celebrated  by  Pelops.    About  the  same  time  Phocus  begins 

tiie  kingdom  of  Phocis. 

8409     2600      1305      *The  third  servitude  of  the  Israelites,  under  Jabin,  king  of  Canaan ;  which  con- 
tinues 20  yearB. 

8429     2719      1285      *Debonih,  the  prophetess,  and  third  judge  of  Israel,  and  Barak,  defeat  the 

Canaanites  under  Sisera. 

3130     2720      1284      The  Siculi  emigrate  from  Italy,  and  settle  in  the  island  of  Trinacria,  from  them 

called  Sieily,  about  three  generations  before  the  Trojan  war ;  some  writers 
will  have  the  first  colony  to  arrive  in  Sicily  in  the  year  1294  B.  C. ;  and  a 
second  in  1264. 
The  Calydonian  hunt  takes  place  about  this  time. 

3451     2741       1263      Jason  and  the  Argonauts  sail  for  Colchis,  79  years  before  the  fidl  of  Troy ;  or, 

according  to  some,  in  the  year  1225  B.  C.    Adrastus,  king  of  Argos,  celebrates 
the  Pythian  games. 

3459     2749      1255      The  city  of  Tyre  rebuilt 

3462     2752      1252      *The  fourth  servitude  of  the  Israelites,  under  the  Midianites,  begins,  and  con- 
tinues seven  years. 

3469     2759      1245      The  Midianites  routed  by  Gideon,  sumamed  Jerubbabel,  fourth  judge  of  Israel. 

3471     2761       1243      Evander  conducts  a  colony  of  Arcadians  into  Italy,  and  brings  the  Greek  alphabet 

with  him.    He  reigned  over  a  district  round  Mounts  Aventine  and  Palatine. 

3478     2768      1236      Abimelech,  son  of  Gideon,  usurps  the  title  of  king  over  a  part  of  Israel  for  three 

years. 

3480  2770      1234      Theseus  collects  the  twelve  cities  of  Attica  into  one,  establishes  a  democracy,  and 

renews  the  Isthmian  games.    Some  say  this  happened  in  1231  B.  C. 

3481  2771       1233      *Carthage  supposed  to  be  founded  by  a  colony  of  Tyrians. 

3489     2779      1225      The  Theban  war  of  the  seven  heroes,  occasioned  by  the  quarrel  between  Eteocles 

and  his  brother  Polynices,  joint  sovereigns  of  Thebes. 
3496     2786      1218      Hercules  celebrates  the  Olympic  games. 
3496     2788      1216      War  of  the  Epigoni,  sons  and  relatives  of  the  seven  heroes  who  had  fallen  before 

the  walls  of  Thebes. 
The  Amazons,  invading  Attica,  are  defeated  by  Theseus. 
3501      2791      1213      *Rape  of  Helen,  daughter  of  Tyndareus,  king  of  Lacedssmon,  by  Theseus.    She 

18  afterwards  recovered  by  her  brothers  Castor  and  PoUux. 
3508     2798      1206      *The  fifth  servitude  of  the  Israelites,  under  the  Philistines  and  Ammonites, 

continues  18  years. 
8513     2803      1201      Tyndareus  marries  Helen  to  Menelaus,  an  exile  prince  of  Messinia,  and  resigns 

his  throne  to  him. 
3516      2806      1198      Helen  elopes  from  Sparta  with  Alexander  Paris,  son  of  Priam,  king  of  Troy. 

Menelaus  invites  the  sovereigns  of  Greece  to  avenge  his  injury. 
3526     2811      1193      Beginning  of  the  siege  of  Troy ;  or,  rather,  of  the  invasion  of  Phrygia  Minor. 
3526     2816      1188      *Jephthah,  the  seventh  judge  of  Israel,  defeats  the  Ammonites,  &c.    (For  an 

account  of  his  rash  vow,  see  Judg.  xL  29—40.) 
3530     2820      1184      Troy  taken  and  buiped  in  the  night  between  the  7th  and  8th,  or  23rd  and  24th 

of  the  month  Thargelion,  406  years  before  the  first  Oljmipiad. — ApoUodorva* 

(The  Arundeliatf  marbles  place  this  event  in  1209  B.  C.) 
jfineas  sails  for  Thrace  in  the  beginning  of  autumn,  and  winters  there. 
3885     2825      1179      The  Lydians  acquire  the  maritime  power  of  the  Mediterranean. 
3698     2828      1176      The  city  of  Salamis,  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  built  by  Teucer,  son  of  Telamon, 

and  brother  to  Ajax.— Salentum,  on  the  coast  of  Calabria,  founded  by  Idome- 

neus,  the  exiled  king  of  Crete. 
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3544      2834      1170      PyrrbuB^Neoptolemus,  son  of  AcbiUes,  i&gna  at  Epinis,  of  which  kingdom  be  is 

supposed  to  have  been  the  founder. 
3557      2847      1157      *Eli^  high-priest^  and  the  eleventh  judge  of  Isiael,  governs  40  years. 
3553      2848      1156      *The  40  years' servitude  to  the  Philistines  begins. 
3562      2852      5211      The  city  of  Alba-Longa^  built  by  Ascanhis,  son  of  iBneas,  and  king  of  the 

Latines. — Molossus,  son  of  Pyrrhus-Neoptolemus  and  Andromache,  reigns 

over  a  part  of  Epirus ;  from  whom  the  inhabitants  were  called  Moloesi. 
3573      2863      1141      The  Amazons  bum  the  temple  of  Diana,  at  Ephesus. 
3578      2868      1136      *  Samson  slays  1000  Philistines  with  the  jaw-bone  of  an  ass,  and,  by  other  feats  of 

strength  and  stratagem  weakens  the  enemies  of  his  country. 
3586      2876      1128      Thebes  becomes  a  republic  on  the  death  of  Xanthus. 
3590      2880      1124      The  ^olians  migrate  to  Asia  Minor  and  the  adjacent  isles,  to  which  they  give  the 

name  of  iEolia,  80  years  before  the  migration  of  the  lonians. 
3597      2887      1117      Samson  betrayed  by  Delilah. — His  death. — Eli  also  dies,  on  hearing  that  his  sons 

were  slain  in  battle,  and  that  the  Ark  was  taken  by  the  Philistines.— T&unuel, 

twelfth  judge,  succeeds  to  the  high-'priesthood,  and  obtains  a  signal  victoiy 

over  the  Philistines,  at  Ebenezer. 
3599      2889      1115      About  this  time,  the  use  of  the  mariner's  compass  is  said  to  have  been  known  in 

China. 
3610      2900      1104      The  Hcraclids  return  to  the  Peloponnesus. 

3612  2902      1102      On  the  death  of  Aristodemus,  his  twin-sons,  Procles  and  Eurysthenes,^  reign 

jointly  at  Lacedssmon ;  which  double  succession  is  continued  for  upwards  of 
800yeai8. 

3613  2903      1101      The  third  dynasty  of  Chinese  emperors  (called  Tcheou)  begins,  and  continues  855 

years  under  35  emperors. 

3618  2908      1096      Samuel  obtains  his  first  victory  over  the  Philistines  at  Ebenezer. 

3619  2909      1095      The  Israelites  desire  to  have  a  king,  and  Samuel  anoints  Saul 

3626      2916      1088      The  kingdom  of  Sicyon  overthrown  by  the  Heiaclidse,  and  included  in  that  of 

Argos,  or  of  Lacedsemon. 
3644      2934      1070      Royalty  abolished  at  Athens;   and  the  government  of  archons  begins,  under 

Medon. 

3650  2940      1064      David  slays  Goliath,  the  Philistine  champion.— The  next  year,  Samuel  is  directed 

to  anoint  him  to  be  king  of  Israel,  instead  of  SauL 

3651  2941      1063      Samuel  anoints  David  privately,  by  divine  appointment. 

3656      2946      1058      The  Pelasgi  are  the  second  nation  that  acquires  the  maritime  power  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. 
3659      2949      1055      Saul,  wonted  in  battle  by  the  Philistines,  consults  the  witch  of  Endor,  and  kills 

himself  the  next  day. — ^David  begins  to  reign  over  a  part  of  Israel ;  Ishboshetb, 

son  of  Saul,  reigning  over  the  remainder. 
3066      2956      1048      On  the  death  of  Ishbosheth,  David  succeeds  to  the  whole  kingdom  of  Israel; 

takes  Jerusalem  from  the  Jebusites,  and  makes  it  the  seat  of  his  govemmont. 
3670      2960      1044      The  lonians  migrate  from  Greece  to  Asia  Minor,  60  years  after  the  return  of  the 

HeraclidsB. 
3680      2970      1034      David,  falling  into  the  sins  of  adultery  and  murder,  is  reproved  by  the  prophet 

Nathan,  and  repents. 
3691      2981      1023      Absalom,  son  of  David,  excites  a  rebellion  in  Israel,  and  is  killed  by  Joab. 
3702      2992      1012      Solomon  lays  the  foundation  of  the  temple,  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  480 

years  after  the  deliverance  of  Israel  from  Egypt    1  Kings  vi.  1. 

EPOCHA  V. 

FROM  THE  FOUNDATIOir  OF  SOLOM 0N'«  TEMPLE,  TO  THE  BSTABLBSHBCBNT  OF  THE   OI.TMPIAD6  BY 

ooROSBirs:  236  years. 

3710      3000      1004      The  temple  of  Jerusalem  finished,  and  dedicated  on  Friday,  the  90tli  of  October, 

in  the  12th  year  of  Solomon's  reign. 
3714      3004      1000      The  Thracians  acquire  the  maritime  power  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  hold  it  for 

19  years. 
3718      3008        996      Solomon  prepares  a  fleet  in  the  Red  Sea,  which  sails  to  Ophir. 
3722      3012        992      Solomon  finishes  his  palace,  which,  with  the  temple,  had  occupied  twenty  yesK 

of  his  reign.    The  queen  of  Sheba  visits  him  soon  afterwards* 
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The  city  of  Samos,  in  the  island  so  called^  and  Utica,  on  the  coast  01  Africa,  are 

built  about  this  time. 
Separation  of  the  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah. — Jeroboam  sets  up  calves  at  Dan 

and  Bethel^  to  prevent  his  subjects  going  to  vrorship  at  Jerusalem. 
Shishak^  king  of  Egypty  invades  Judah^  takes  Jerusalem^  and  plunders  the  temple 

and  palace. 
Zerah,  Uie  Ethiopian,  invading  Judab  with  a  million  of  men^  Ir  defeated  by  Asa, 

in  the  valley  of  Zephathah. 
Benhadad  I.,  king  of  Syria,  takes  several  cities  from  Baasha,  king  of  Israel. 
Lycuigus,  the  Spartan  legislator,  born  150  years  before  the  first  Olympiad. 
Omii  transfers  the  seat  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  from  Tirzah  to  Samaria. 
The  Bhodians  arc  the  fourth  maritime  power  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  hold  it 

23  years. 
Justin  Martyr,  and  others  hero  place  the  end  of  the  Assyrian  empire ;  but  Eusebius, 

whom  we  have  mostly  followed,  places  it  80  years  later. 
Ahab,  king  of  Israel,  slain  in  battle  by  the  Syrians ;  on  which  the  Moabites  revolt, 

who  had  been  tributary  from  the  days  of  David. 
Elijah  the  prophet  translated  to  heaven. 

The  Phrygians  are  the  fifth  maritime  power  in  the  Mediterranean. 
Lycurgus,  after  traveUing  10  years,  establishes  his  laws  in  Lacedssmon. — Iphitus, 

king  of  Elis,  Lycurgus,  regent  of  Lacedemon,  and  Cleosthenes,  restore  the 

Olympic  games  at  Elis,  108  yean  prior  to  the  vulgar  era  of  the  first  Olympiad. 
Hazael,  the  Syrian  general,  having  put  Ben-hadad  to  death,  reigns  in  his  stead, 

according  to  the  prophecy  of  Elisha,  2  Kings  viii.  12, 13b 
The  art  of  sculpture  in  marble,  supposed  to  be  discovered. 
The  city  of  Carthage  built  by  queen  Dido,  a  Tyrian  princess,  who,  to  avoid  the 

avarice  of  Pygmalion,  had,  with  a  few  faithful  followers,  left  her  native  land. 

and  after  wandering  for  some  time  in  search  of  a  settlement,*  fixed  upon  the 

coast  of  Africa.    Some  writers  think  that  she  only  enlarged  a  town  already 

built — ^About  the  same  period,  Phidon,  tyrant  of  Argoe,  invents  scales  and 

measures,  or  rather  introduces  them  into  Greece :   he  also  first  stamped  silver 

money. 
The  Cypriots  are  the  sixth  maritime  power  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Jonah  prophesies  against  Nineveh,  about  this  time. 
The  army  of  Hazael,  the  Syrian,  desolates  great  part  of  Judah. 
The  Phconicians  are  the  seventh  maritime  power  in  the  Mediterranean. 
Arbaces  and  Belesis,  rebelling  against  Sardanapalus,  besiege  and  take  Nineveh. — 

Sardanapalus  bums  himself  to  death,  and  a  general  anarchy  ensues,  which  issues 

in  the  subdivision  of  the  kingdom. 
Caranus  begins  the  kingdom  of  Macedon,  which,  reckoning  to  the  battle  of  Pydna, 

continues  646  years. 
The  city  of  Capua,  in  Campania,  built. 
Ardyssus  reigns  in  Moeonia,  or  Lydia,  and  is  generally  esteemed  the  founder  of  the 

kingdom,  though  it  is  known  to  have  existed^in  some  way  so  early  as  the  year 

1223  B.  C— Herodotus. 
Amos  the  prophet  flourished  about  this  time,  as  did  also  Hosea. 
The  Corinthians  invent  the  ships  called  Triremes. 
Phul,  or  Pul,  begins  the  new  kingdom  of  Assyria. 
Coroebus  conquers  in  the  28th  Olympiad  firom  their  revival  by  Iphitns,  though 

this  is  commonly  called  the  first  Olympiad,  and  was,  according  to  ScaUger,  cele- 
brated on  the  28rd  of  July. 
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EPOCHA  VI. 

FROM  THE  B8TABLISRMENT  OF    THE  OLYMPIADS  BY    OORCBBUS^  TO  THE    ReBTORATlON  OF   TBB  f BWg 

BY  CYRUS:   240  YEARS. 

B.C. 

776    The  Olympic  games  renTed  by  CoroBbus. 

771    Uzmh,  king  of  Judab,  struck  with  leprosy,  for  presuming  (o  offer  incense. 

*Romulus  and  Remus  bom. 
770  -  Phul,  king  of  Assyria,  invades  Israel,  and  receives  1000  talents  to  deput 

in  peace. 
766    Belesis,  or  Nanibre,  prefect  of  Babylon,  makes  himself  independent 

Phul  subjugates  Media. 
760    Theopompus  establishes  the  ephori  at  Lacedssmon. 
757    Isaiah  begins  to  prophesy  at  Jerusalem,  and  continues  his  exhortations  for 

upwards  of  60  years.     Nahum  began  his  ministry  the  preceding  yesr, 

and  Micah  three  years  after. 

f  Corinth  becomes  a  republic  under  annual  piytanes,  Automenes  being  the 

first.    Some  writers  place  this  event  22  years  es^Iier. 

3960  3250      6-3  754    The  archonship  at  Athens  reduced  to  10  years'  duration. 

The  Milesians  are  the  ninth  maritime  power  in  the  Mediterranean* 

3961  8251         4       1    753    iEra  of  the  city  of  Rome,  according  to  Varro,  on  the  12th  of  the  calends 

of  May,  or  April  20. 

3962  3252      7-1        2    752    Daicles  is  the  first  victor  crowned  at  the  Olympic  games. 
3964    3254         3        4    750    Rape  of  the  SabineS;  by  the  followers  of  Romulus. 

3967  3257      8-2        7    747    After  a  war  of  three  years,  the  Romans  and  Sabines  agree  to  unite,  and 

Tatius,  king  of  the  hitter,  reigns  jointly  with  Romulus  over  both  people. 
The  Mt&  of  Nabonassar  begins. 
3971    3261      9-2      11    743    The  first  Messenian  war  begins,  and  continues  19  yean. — The  Laceda- 

monians  bind  themselves  vrith  an  oath  not  to  return  luHue  till  th^ 

enemies  are  conquered. 
3980    3270    11-3      20    734    The  Carians  have  the  command  of  the  Mediterranean. 

3982  3272    12-1      22    732    Syracuse,  in  Sicily,  founded  by  a  colony  from  Corinth,  led  thither^  by 

Archias. 

3983  3273         2      23    731    Habakkuk,  the  prophet,  flourished  about  this  time. 

3968  3278    13-3      28    726    The  Lacednmonians,  defeated  by  Aristodemns,  the  Messenian  geneial, 

and  despairing  of  being  ever  freed  from  their  oath,  send  word  to  their 
wives  and  daughters  to  recruit  the  population  by  promiscuous  amoocs. 

3990  3280    14-1      30    724    The  first  Messenian  war  ended,  by  the  capture  of  IthomL 

3991  3281         2      31    723    Alcidamidas,  and  a  colony  of  Messenians,  settle  at  R^om,  on  the  soutli- 

west  coast  of  Italy. 

3992  3282         3      32    722    The  Chinese  empire  divided  into  principalities,  or  viceroyalties. 

3993  3283         4      33    721    Samaria  taken  after  a  three  years'  siege,  and  the  kingdom  of  Israel 

finished  by  Shalmaneser,  king  of  Assyria,  who  carries  the  ten  tribes 

into  captivity. 
3997    3287    15-4      37    717    Shalmaneser  besieges  Tyre  for  about  five  years,  without  success. 
4001    3291    16-4      41     713    Hezekiah's  life  prolonged.--Oela,  in  Sicily,  founded  by  a  colony  from 

Rhodes  and  Crete. 

4004  3294    17-3      44    710    The  army  of  Sennacherib,  185,000  strong,  destroyed  in  one  night  before 

Jerusalem,  by  a  blast  (supposed  to  be  the  scorching  wind  SanM). 

4005  3295         4      45    709    The  Roman  cdendar  corrected  by  Numa  PompUius,  who  also  institutes 

the  Salian  order  of  priesthood. 

4006  3296    18-1      46    708    Dejoces  the  Mede  delivers  his  countiy  ficom  the  Assyrian  yoke,  and  builds 

tiie  city  of  Ecbatana. 
4011    3301    19-2      51    703    The  Parthense  (i.  e.,  sons  of  virgins),  expelled  from  Spsirta,  settle  is 

Calabria,  where  they  build  Terentum. 
4011    3301     19-2      51    703    The  city  of  Coreyra  built  by  the  Corinthians. 
4014    3304    20-1      54    700    Dejoces  assumes  the  regal  title  in  Media,  and  reigns  53  yeais. 
4018    3306    21-1      58    696    Isaiah  supposed  to  have  been  put  to  death  by  Manasseh,  king  of  Jadah, 

by  being  sawn  asunder. 
4024    3814    22-3      64    690    Bethulia,  a  city  of  Judah,  besieged  by  the  Assyrians,  and  delivered  by 

Judith,  who  kills  their  general  Holofemes. 
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4029   3919    23-4     69    685    The  second  Mcssenian  war  begins^  and  continues  14  yean. 

4080    3320    24-1      70    684    The  office  of  Archon,  at  Athens,  made  annual,  Creon  being  the  fini. 

4031    3321         2     71    683    The  Messenians  defeated,  through  the  treachery  of  Ariatocrates,  king  of 

Arcadia,  whom  the  Lacedamonians  had  bribed: 
4034    3324    26-1      74    680    Assaradinus,  or  Esar-haddon,  king  of  Assyria,  takes  Babylon,  and  makes 

it  the  capital  of  his  dominions.  —  The  chariot-races  added  to  the 

Olympic  games. 

76  678    Dejoces  extends  the  empire  of  the  Modes  to  the  river  Halys. 

77  677    Manasseh,  king  of  Judah,  taken  prisoner  to  Babylon,  for  two  years. 

78  676    The  Lesbians  acquire  the  command  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  hold  it 
about  69  years. 

79  675    The  Camian  fesliyals  instituted  at  Sparta. 
81    673    Terpander  adds  three  strings  to  the  lyre. 
83    671    The  second  Messenian  war  concludes  with  the  surrender  of  Ira,  after  a 

siege  of  eleven  years. 
4016   3336    28-1      86    668    Many  of  the  conquered  Messenians  retire  from  the  Peloponnesus,  and 

settle  in  Sicily,  where  they  seize  the  ancient  ci^  of  Zanole,  and  give 

it  the  name  of  Messana,  (now  Messina.) 
4047   tQ37         2      87    667    The  combat  between  the  three  Horatii  and  three  CuriatiL 

On  the  death  of  Assaradinus,  Babylon  and  Assyria  again  become  sepamte 

kingdoms. 
4040   3339         4      89    665    The  dty  of  Alb^-Longa  destroyed  by  the  Romans. 

4065  3345    30-2      95    659    Cypselus  usurps  the  government  of  Corinth/for  30  years. 

About  this  period  the  Cimbri  emigrate  from  Germany,  and  settle  in  Asia 
Minor. 

4066  3316         1      96    658    Byzantium  (now  Constantinople)  built  by  a  Grecian  colony,  according  to 

some  writers,  from  Aigoe;  according  to  others,  from  Athens. 

4063  3353    32-2    108    651    A  ^ve  years'  war  breaks  out  between  the  Romans  and  Sabines. 

4006    3356    33-1    106    648    The  Thoih  of  the  year  of  Nabonassar  fills  on  the  1st  of  February,  having 

shifted  25  days  in  100  years. 
4069    3359         4    109    645    Salinuntum,  in  Sicily,  founded  by  a  colony  from  Meganu 
4073    3363    84-1    113    641    Amon,kingof  Judah,  assassinated  by  his  domestics. 
4078    3368    36-1    118    636    The  Tartars  first  mentioned  in  history,  in  a  battle  between  them  and  the 

Chinese ;  the  latter  defeated  with  great  slaughter. 
4083    3373    37-2    123    631    War  between  the  Romans  and  the  allied  Fidenates  and  Sabines,  which 

continues  at  intervals  for  50  years. 

4064  3374         3    124    630    Cyiene,  in  Africa,  built  by  Battus,  who  begins  that  kingdom. 

4085    3375         4    125    629    King  Josiah  begins  the  reformation  in  Judah.— Periander  usurps  the 

government  of  Corinth,  for  44  years.  The  city  of  Prusa,  in  BiUiynia, 
built 

4089  3379    38-4    129    625    Jeremiah  and  Zephaniah  begin  to  prophesy  about  this  time.F— Hilkiah 

discovers  the  writings  of  Moses,  and  brings  them  to  Josiah,  who  causes 
them  to  be  read  publicly. 

4090  3300    39-1    130    624    The  Scythians  invade  Media,  Lydia,  &c.,  and  keep  possession  of  several 

provinces  for  28  years. — ^Draco,  the  lawgiver,  begins  to  be  archon  at 

Athens,  and  next  year  publishes  his  code  of  laws. 
4093    3383         4    133    621    War  between  the  Lydians  and  Milesians,  11  years. 
4101    3391    41-4    141    613    The  Apiolani  conquered  by  the  Romans,  and  the  Capitol  begun  with  the 

spods  of  their  city. 
4104   3394    4Z-B    144    610    Phanoh-Necho  begins  a  canal  between  the  Nile  and  Red  Sea,  but  does 

not  complete  iu 
4106    3396    43-1    146    608    Pharaoh-Necho  invades  Judah,  and  Josiah  is  slain  in  the  batde  of  Megiddo. 

4106   3308        3    148    606    Nineveh  taken  by  the  joint  foroes  of  Cyaxares  the  Mede,  and  Nabopo- 

lassar  the  Babylonian ;  Same,  king  of  Nineveh,  burns  himself  to  d^tli 
in  his  own  palace,  and  his  teiritories  aro  divided  between  the  con-^ 
querors. 

4109  8399         4    149    605    Nebuchadnezzar,  or  Nabocolassar,  son  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  invades 

Judah,  and  makes  Jehoiakim  tributary;  from  which  most  chronologers 
reckon  the  beginning  of  the  captivity. 

4110  8400    44-1    150    604    Some  PhoBuicians,  by  order  of  Pharaoh-Necho,  sail  from  the  Red  Sea, 

round  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  rotum  through  the  Straits  up  the  Medi- 
terranean ;  being  the  first  voyage  of  discoveiy  on  record. 
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4112    34Q2        8    152    602    Daniel  interprets  the  fiist  dream  of  Nebaebadnezzar^  kiag  of  Babylon. 

4117  3407    46-4    167    697    Jehoiachin,  king  of  Judah^  sent  in  irons  to  Babylon,  by  Nebuchadnenar, 

who  piUagea  the  temple  of  all  its  ricbes,  and  seta  np  Zedekisb  to  be 
king. 

4118  3406    46-1    168    696    Cyaxares  expels  the  Scythians  from  Upper  Asia.    Epimenides,  of  Crete, 

the  first  builder  of  temples  in  Greece,  flourishes. 
4120    8410         3    160    694    Solon  pubUshes  his  law  at  Athens. 

Thales  of  Itfiletus,  after  travelling  into  Egypt,  returns  to  Greece  and  cal- 
culates eclipses,  gives  general  notions  of  the  universe,  and  maintains 
the  unity  of  the  Godhead,  as  ho  had  received  it  from  tlie  Egyptian 
priests.  Anazimander,  his  scholar,  invents  maps,  globes,  and,  as  some 
.  writers  assert,  the  signs  of  the  zodiac ;  though  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
they  had  been  long  before  knovm  both  to  the  Egyptian  and  Chaldeans. 

4123  3413    47-2    163    693     The  Pythian  games  first  celebrated  at  Delphi. 

4124  3414        3    164    690    The  war  between  Cyaxares,  king  of  Media,  and  Halyattes  XL,  king  of 

Lydia,  begins,  and  continues  six  years. 

4127  3417    48-2    167    687    The  city  of  Jerusalem,  after  a  siege  of  18  months,  taken  by  Nebuchad- 

nezzar, on  the  19th  June. 

4128  3418        3    168    686    Tlie  temple  of  Jerusalem  burned  to  the  ground,  on  the  7th  day  of  the 

6th  montli. 

4129  3419         4    169    686    A  battle  upon  the  river  Halys,  between  Cyaxares  and  Halyattes,  inter- 

rupted by  a  total  edipae  <^  the  sun,  on  the  28th  of  May,  as  predicted 
by  Thales,  which  brings  the  war  to  a  conclusion,  both  armies  retiring 
under  dismal  forebodings. 

4132  3422  49-3  172  682  Corinth,  delivered  from  its  tymnts,  becomes  a  free  republic.  The  Isth- 
mian games  restored. 

4134    3424    60-1    174    680    Money  first  coined  at  Rome,  by  Tarquinius  Prisons. 

4136    2426         2    176    679    The  Mcgarensian  war. 

4142  3432    62-1    182    672    The  city  of  Tyre  taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  after  a  siege  of  13  years. 

4143  3433         2    183    671    Apries,  king  of  Egypt,  dethroned  by  Nebuchadnezzar. 

4144  3434         3    184    670    Nebuchadnezzar  sets  up  the  golden  image;  Shadrach,  Meshech,  and 

Abed-nego,  cast  into  the  fiiroace  for  refusing  to  worship  it,  come  out 
unhurt.    Daniel  interprets  the  king's  second  dream. 
4146    3436        4    186    669    Nebuchadnezzar  becomes  insane,  and  'resides  in  the  desert  seven  years, 

according  to  the  prediction  of  Daniel.  Egypt  recovers  its  inde* 
pendence. 

4146  3436  .  63-1    186    668    The  Nemsaan  games  restored.— Phalaris,  tyrant  of  Agrigentum. 

4147  3437         2    187    667    The  Etrurians  conquered  by  the  Romans. 

4148  3438         3    188    666    The  first  census  at  Rome,  188  years  from  its  foundation,  when  tbete 

appeared  to  be  84,700  citizens. 
4162    3442    64-3    192    662    Nebuchadnezzar  restored,  but  survives  only  a  few  months. 

The  first  comedy  at  Athens,  performed  on  a  moveable  scafibld  by  Susaiion 

and  Dolon. 
4164    3444    66-1    194    660    The  kingdom  of  Persia  begins  under  Cyrus,  grandson  of  Astyi^es  (or 

Ahasuerus,  as  some  suppose),  king  of  the  Medes. 
Pisistratus  first  usurps  the  government  of  Athens. 
4164    3464    67-3    204    660    Cyrus,  deposing  his  grand&ther,  becomes  sovereign  of  the  Medes  and 

Persians. 
4166    3466         4    206    649    The  temple  of  Apollo,  at  Delphi,  burned  by  the  Pisistmtidse,  or  sons  of 

Pisistmtus. 
4166    3466    68-1    206    648    The  kingdom  of  Lydia  ends,  on  the  defeat  of  Crmsus  by  Cyrus. 
4176    3466    60-2    216    638    The  Phocssans,  forsaking  their  native  countiy,  settle  in  Gaul,  where  they 

build  the  city  of  Marseilles. 
4176    3466         3    216    638    Babylon  taken  by  Cyrus,  the  same  night  in  which  Belshazzar  (or  Nabona- 

dius)  was  surprised  in  the  midst  of  his  revelry  by  the  hand-writing 

against  the  wall  of  his  palace. 
Darius  the  Mede  (supposed  to  be  the  deposed  Astyages)  is  made  viceroy  of 

Babylon,  and  holds  that  ofiice  about  two  years. 
4178    3468    61-1    218    636    Cyrus,  master  of  all  Asia,  issues  a  decree  for  the  restoration  of  the  Jews 

to  their  own  country,  and  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  walls  and  temple  of 

Jerusalem. 
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4178  3468    61-1    218    636    Em  of  the  Penian  moDaichy.~^,d60  Jews,  beaidee  pioseljtes  and  ser- 

vvatB,  to  the  number  of  7337>  return  to  Jndea,  under  Zerabbabel,  and 
Joshua,  the  priest 

4179  3460         2    219    635    Thespis,  the  inventor  of  Tngedy,  performs  his  first  piece  at  Athens,  on  a 

iragon. — The  Arundelian  marbles  place  this  a  year  sooner. 

4180  3470         3    220    534    The  foundation  of  the  second  temple  laid  at  Jerusalem,  on  the  29th  of 

April. — Tarquinius  Superbus,  the  last  king  of  Rome,  begins  to  reign  the 
same  year. 
4184   3474    62-3    224    530    Cyrus  matches  against  the  Scythians,  and  next  year  loses  his  life  in  a 

battle  against  Thomyris,  queen  of  the  Massagetn. — ^About  the  same 
time,  the  Samaritans  begin  to  interrupt  the  Jews  in  the  building  of  the 
temple. 

4187  S4Sn    63-2    227    527    The  Jews  admonished  and  encouraged  to  proceed  with  the  temple,  by  the 

prophets  Haggai  and  Zechariah. 

4188  13178         3    228    526    A  public  librazy  first  founded  at  Athens,  and  learning  encouraged. 

4189  3479         4    229    525    Cambyses,  the  Penian,  son  and  successor  of  Cyrus,  conquers  Egypt 
4103   3483    64-4    233    521    Darius  Hystaspts  (the  Ahasuerus  of  Esther),  elected  to  the  thione  of 

Persia,  on  the  death  of  the  impostor  Smerdis. 
4196    3486    65-3    236    518    Daiius  issues  a  second  decree  for  rebuilding  Jerusalem,  and  its  temple. 
4199    3489    66-2    239    515    The  temple  at  Jerusalem  finished,  on  the  10th  of  March :  the  passover 

celebrated  on  the  18th  of  ApriL 
4202    3492     67-1    242    512    Babylon  revolts  from  Darius,  for  two  years. 

4204  3494         3    244    510    The  tyranny  of  the  Pisistratidm  abolished  at  Athens,  by  the  asststance  of 

the  Lacedsmonians,  and  a  democracy  established. 

4205  3496         4    245    509    Tarquin  and  his  fiunily  expelled  Rome,  on  occasion  of  the  r^ie  of  Lu- 

cretia ;  and  the  consular  government  begins,  on  the  26th  of  February 
(the  lUgifugium  of  the  Roman  calendar) ;  Junius  Brutus  and  Tar- 
quinius  Collatinus,  the  husband  of  Lucretia,  being  the  first  consuls. 

4206  3486    68-1    216    508    The  first  alliance  between  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians.— Sybaris  de- 

stroyed by  those  of  Crotona  routing  their  army  of  300,000  with  one 
less  than  100,000. 

4207  3497         2    247    507    The  second  census  taken  at  Rome,  and  there  appears  to  be  130,000  citizens. 

4208  3488         3    248    506    Megabysus,  the  Persian  lieutenant  in  Europe,  conquers  Thrace  and  Mace- 

donia.— Porsenna,  king  of  Etruria,  makes  war  against  the  Romans,  as 
do  the  Sabines,  in  fiivour  of  the  restoration  of  Tarquin. 

4210  3500    69-1    250    504    Sardis  taken  and  burned  by  the  Athenians,  which  occasions  the  Persian 

invasion  of  Greece. 

4211  3501         2    251    503    The  lesser  triumph,  called  Ovati4m,  begun  at  Rome,  by  Posthumius  enter- 

ing the  city  with  a  myrtle  crown. 

4216  3506    70^    256    486    The  lonians,  after  a  revolt,  subdued  by  the  Persians,  and  the  city  of 

Miletus  destroyed. 

4217  3507         4    257    497    The  Roman  people  refusing  to  obey  the  senate  and  consuls,  Lartins  is 

appointed  dictator,  and  invested  with  absolute  authority  for  six  months. 

—The  Saturnalia  instituted.— 150,700  citizens. 
4219    3509    71-2    259    495    Tarquinius  Superbus  dies  at  Cuma,  whither  he  had  retired  on  the  close  of 

the  Latine  war,  at  the  age  of  90,  fourteen  years  after  his  expulsion  from 

Rome,  prior  to  which  he  had  reigned  25  years. 
4221    3611    72-1    261    493    The  populace  of  Rome,   being  discontented  with  the  aristocracy,  or 

patricians,  retire  to  Mount  Sacer,  and  threaten  to  build  a  new  city; 

but  by  the  persuasion  of  Menenius  Agrippa,  who  invents  the  &h\e  of 
^"^      "  the  Belly  and  Limbs,*'  they  return,  and  are  farther  appeased  by  the 

appointment  of  popular  tribunes. 

4223  3618         2    263    491    Coriolanus  banished  from  Rome.— Gelo  usurps  the  government  of  Syracuse. 

4224  8514         3    264    490    The  Persians  defeated  at  Marathon,  by  Miltiades  the  Athenian. 

4228    3516    73-1    266    488    Coriolanus  advances  with  an  army  of  Volscians  against  Rome,  but  with- 
draws at  the  entreaty  of  bis  mother. 
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4227  9517        2    267    487    Egypt  revolts  from  the  Penians,  four  yeank — Darios  makea  AxtafaMnt 

king  of  Pontus. 

4228  3518        3    268    486    The  first  Agnirian  Law  proposed  at  Rome,  by  Spuriiu  Cawiu8^---JBflch)diii, 

at  the  age  of  30,  gains  the  first  prize  of  tragedy,  at  Athens. 

4229  3519         4    269    485    Spurius  Cassias  thrown  from  the  Tarpeian  rock,  alter  having  been  three 

times  consul,  for  aspiring  to  the  sovereignty.  The  Volsd  and  JEqui 
subdued. 

4230  3520    74-1    270    484    Xerxes,  king  of  Persia,  recovers  Egypt,  and  entrusts  the  government  to 

his  brother  AchssmiBnes. — Aristides  the  Just  banished  from  Athens. 

4231  3521         2    271    483    Quaestors   first  appointed  at  Rome,  for  collecting  the  revenues  and 

managing  the  public  treasury. — ^An  eraption  of  Mount  iBtna. 

4233  3523         4    273    481     Xerxes  begins  his  celebrated  expedition  against  Greece. 

4234  3524    75-1    274    480    The  battle  of  Thermopylss  finishes  on  the  7th  of  August,  and  the  Persians 

are  defeated  in  a  sea-fight  ofi*  Salamis,  on  the  20th  of  October.— The 
AroheanactidsB  take  possession  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus,  and  reign 
thero  42  years. 

4235  3525         2    275    479    The  Persians,  commanded  by  Mardonius,  defeated  at  Plataea,  by  Pfto- 

sanias,  regent  of  Lacedssmon,  on  the  22nd  of  September*  LM>tychides, 
the  colleague  of  Pausanias,  having  encouraged  the  lonians  to  diake  off 
t|ic  Persian  yoke,  gains  the  battle  of  Mycale  on  the  same  day. 

4237  3527        4    277    477    The  300  Romans,  of  the  name  of  Fabins,  killed  by  the  Veientes,  near 

Cremona,  on  the  17th  of  July. 

4238  3628    79-1  ^278  -476  -A  grmt  pmption  of  Mount  ^tna.    108j000  ehizens  in  Rome. 

4243  3533    77-2    283    471    Themistocles,  the  Athenian  general,  accused  of  conspiring  against  the 

liberties  of  Greece,  retires  to  Xerxes,  in  Asia. 

4244  3534         3    284    470    Cymon,  the  Athenian,  defeats  the  Persian  fleet  off  Cypnuv  and  the  amy 

in  Pamphylia,  near  the  river  Eurymedon. — ^An  eruption  of  Mount  iBtna. 

4245  3535         4    285    469    The  first  solemn  contest  between  the  tragic  poets :  Sophocles,  at  the  age 

of  28,  is  deckred  victor  over  JEschylus.— The  city  of  Capua  founded 
by  the  Tuscans. 

4248  3538    78-3    288    466    The  Sicilians  recover  their  liberty;  those  of  Syracuse  maintain  it  for  61 

years,  viz.,  till  the  usurpation  of  Dionysius,  B.  C.  405. — ^An  earthquake 
at  Sparta  destroys  20,000  persons ;  the  Helots  and  Messenians,  taking 
advantage  of  the  public  consternation,  revolt 

4249  3539         4    289    465    The  third  Messenian  war  begins,  and  continues  ten  years. 

4251  3541    79-2    291    463    Egypt,  under  the  influence  of  Inarus,  assisted  by  the  Athenians,  revolts 

from  the  Persians  seven  years. — ^A  great  pestilence  at  Rome ;  both  con- 
suls dying,  P.  Valerius  Poplicola  is  created  viceroy ;  and  next  year  be 
appoints  the  consuls  without  the  usual  mode  of  otoetiogu 

4252  3542        3    S92   462    The  Persians  defeated  hj  iht  AAmimn,  m  a  naval  engagement,  off 

Egypt 

4255  3545    80-2    295    459    The  Athenians  begin  to  tyrannize  over  the  rest  of  Greece. 

4256  3546        3    296    458    Ezra  arrives  at  Jerusalem,  with  enlarged  powers  from  the  Persian  monarch, 

accompanied  by  a  great  multitude  of  his  countrymen,  bringing  wA 
them  vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  and  other  rich  presents  frfom  the  kiog 
and  his  princes.  From  this  year,  being  the  seventh  of  Artaxeixei 
Longimanus,  Daniel's  seventy  prophetical  weeks,  or  490  years,  are 
reckoned,  to  the  crucifixion  of  our  Saviour. — Cindnnatos  appointed 
dictator  at  Rome. — ^War  between  the  Corinthians  and  M^;areans. 

4258    3548    81-1    298    456    The  Athenians,  deserted  by  the  Egyptians,  retire  out  of  Egypt,  by 

capitulation  with  the  Persians,  to  whom  that  country  becomes  again 
subject  The  Secular  games  first  celebrated  at  Rome;  the  tribonfls 
begin  to  assert  their  right  of  convoking  the  senate. 

4260    3550         3    300    454    The  Romans  send  deputies  to  Athens,  for  a  copy  of  the  laws  of  Solon.-- 

An  eruption  of  jfitna. 

4263  3553    82-2    303    451    The  decemviri  created  at  Rome,  and  the  Uwb  of  the  twelve  tables  6QBK 

oiled  and  ratified. 

4264  3554        3    304    450    A  naval  war  breaks  out  between  the  Athenians  and  PeniaiiSydiiBqgwhlob 

the  Persians  are  often  defeated  by  Cymon. 

4265  3555        4    305    449    The  decemviri  expelled  Rome,  and  the  consular  government 

The  Persians  make  an  ignoble  peace  with  the  AtbeniMfc 
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ms  3656   23-1    306    448    The  fifst  SMsnd  War,  abcmt  Che  tempk  of  Delphi,  be^ 

and  Laced^Bmoiiiana  being  auxiliaries  on  opposite  sides. 

4S9r   3667        2    307^  447    The  Athenians  deleated,  and  their  geneial  Tohnidas   slain,   by   the 

BflBOtians,  at  Charonea. 

4868   36IS        3    306    446    The  Athenians  and  Laoedflomonians  enter  into  a  thirty  years' trace.    Tha- 

cydides,  the  Athenian  general,  banished  by  ostracism. 

4369   3669        4    306    445    Nehemiah  sent  by  Artaxerxes  to  rebuild  the  waUs  of  Jerusalem.^ 

Herodotus  reads  his  histoiy  at  the  Olympic  games,  and  receives  marks 
of  public  honour,  at  the  age  of  39.— The  plebeians  permitted  to  inter- 
many  with  patricians,  by  a  law  of  the  Roman  senate. 

4270   3560    84-1    310    444    Militaiy  tribunes,  with  consular  powers,  created  at  Rome.— The  Athenians 

send  a  colony  to  Thurium,  in  Italy,  of  which  number  aze  Heiodotus, 
Thucydides,  and  Lysias. 

4S71    3661         2    311    443    Censon  fiist  appointed  at  Rome. 

4272  3662         3    312    442    A  general  peace.— Euripides  fint  gains  the  prize  for  tragedy  at  Athens, 

at  the  age  of  43  (he  died  B.  C.  407). 

4273  3663         4    313    441    Artemones  of  Clasomense  invents  the  hattering-ram,  the  testudo,  and 

other  military  instniments^ — Pericles  subdues  Samos. 
1274   3664    85-1    314    440    A  great  famine,  which  began  last  year  at  Rome,  increases  to  such  a 

degree  that  many  peraons  throw  themselves  into  the  Tiber.— Comedies 
prohibited  at  Athens  for  three  yean. 

4275  3665         2    315    430    War  between  Corinth  and  Coroym. 

4276  3566         3    816    438    Spartacus  gets  posseflsion  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorutw— The  Fidenatn 

revolt  firom  the  Romans. 

4278  3568    86-1    318    436    Malachi,  the  last  of  the  prophets,  appean  about  this  time. 

4279  3669         2    319    435    The  Romans  take  the  capital  of  the  Fidenats»— The  Corinthians  defeated 

by  the  Coreyreans. 

4281  3671  4  321'  433  The  temple  of  Apollo  consecrated  at  Rome,  on  account  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  plague. 

42B2   3672    87-1    32lr    432    Meton  begins  his  nineteen  years'  cycle  of  the  moon,  from  the  new  moon 

of  July  15,  being  eighteen  days  after  the  summer  solstice. 

42B3   3673         2    323   431    The  Peloponnesian  war  begins  on  the  7£h  of  May,  with  an  attempt  of 

the  BflBOtians  to  sutprise  Platna,  and  continues  27  years. — The  history 
of  the  Old  Testament  ends  about  this  time. 
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4284   3574    87-3    324    430    Athens  visited  by  a  pestileny  of  five  years'  duration. — The  Spartan 

ambassadon  arrested  by  Sitalces,  king  of  Thrace,  and  afterwards  put 
to  death  by  the  Athenians. 

4286  3675         4    325    429    Pericles  dies,  having  governed  Athens  40  years,  viz.,  25  with  others,  and 

15  by  himselfl 

4287  3677    88-2    327    427    The  Leontines  obtam  assistance  of  the  Athenians  against  the  Syncusians. 

4288  3678         3    328    426    The  plsgue  breaks  out  a  second  time  at  Athens ;  and,  on  account  of  the 

great  mortality,  and  the  numbeis  slain  in  battle,  a  decree  is  made, 
permitting  every  citizen  to  have  two  wives.  Socrates,  the  philosopher 
is  said  to  have  been  among  the  foremost  to  take  advantage  of  this 
privilege. 

42B0   3560    89-1    330    424    Aristophanes'  fint  comedy,  called  ''  The  Clouds,"  performed  at  Athens ; 

being  a  satire  upon  Socrates.  The  Syracussns  make  peace,  and  the 
Athenian  fbrees  return  home.  The  engagement  at  Delium  takes  place 
about  the  beginning  of  November. 

4291    3681         2    331    423    The  Athenians  and  Lacedicmonians  make  a  truce,  which  lasts  from  the 

3rd  of  October  to  about  the  12th  of  April  following. 

4293  3583        4    333    421    A  peace  of  Sfty  years  concluded  between  the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemo- 

nians, which  is  kept  for  six  yean  and  ten  months  ;  though  each  party 
continued  at  war  with  the  other's  allies. 

4294  3684   90^1    334    420    The  Athenians,  at  the  instigation  of  Alcibiades,  renew  their  treaty  widi 

the  Eleans,  Argives,  and  Matmssans. 
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4296    8586         3    836    418    The  LacedesmonianB  gain  a  signal  Tietoiy  over  the  Aig^ves  and  liaatl- 

neeans. 
42d8    3588    91-1    388    416    The  scene  of  the  Peloponnesman  war  removed  to  8icily.»Tmmlt9  at 

Rome  respecting  the  Agrarian  law* 

4299  3589         2    339    416    AlcibiadeSi  accused  of  having  thrown  down  the  statues  of  Mercaiy  at 

Athens,  is  recalled  from  the  command  of  the  Athenian  fleet,  and  retires 
to  Sparta. 

4300  3590         3    340    414    Egypt  revolts  from  the  Persians,  under  AmyrihsBUSw-— The  second  part  of 

the  Peloponnesian  war,  called  Deeelean,  begins ;  the  scene  of  which 
is  in  Sicily,  whither  the  Lacedssmonians  send  a  fleet  towaids  the  end 
of  May. 

4301  3591         4    341    413    Nidas,  the  Athenian  general,  loses  his  army  in  Sicily,  through  the  temir 

excited  by  an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  on  the  27th  of  August 

4302  3592    92-1    342    412    The  Athenians  deserted,  on  account  of  their  misconduct  in  Sicily,  by 

their  allies  of  Chios,  Samoa,  and  Byzantium.— Four  hundred  penons 
elected  to  the  government  of  Athens. 

4304  3694         3    344    410    The  Lacedsemonians,  under  Mindarus,  assisted  by  Phamabazns  the  Per- 

sian, defeated  by  the  Athenians  at  Cyzicum. — The  Carthaginians  are 
attacked  in  Sicily. — ^The  history  of  Thuoydides  ends,  and  that  of 
Xenophon  begins,  at  this  period. 

4305  3696         4    346    400    The  Carthag^ians  destroy  Selinuns  and  Himera  in  Sicily;  but  an  repulsed 

by  Hermoctates,  the  Syracusan  generaL 

4306  3696    93-1    346    408    The  Medes,  after  a  revolt  from  the  Peisians,  are  obliged  to  submit— The 

Athenians  become  masters  of  the  Hellespont — The  Romans  defeated 
by  the  Volsci. 

4307  3697         2    347    407    The  Carthaginians  make  a  new  attack  on  Sicily.— Alcibiades  returns  to 

Athens,  and  rejoins  the  army  of  that  republic. 

4309  3699         4    349    406    The  Athenian  fleet,  consisting  of  180  ships,  under f:k>non,  totaUy  defeated, 

at  JSgospotamos  by  Lysander,  the  Lacedismonian. — Dionysius  seises 
the  government  of  Syracuse. 

4310  3600    94-1    360    404    Athens  taken  by  Lysander,  on  the  24th  of  April,  which  ends  the  Pelopon- 

nesian war. — ^Athens  subject  to  thirty  tyrants. 

4311  3601         2    361    403    The  Roman  knights  begin  to  serve  in  the  cavalry. 

4313  3603         4    363    401    Cyrus  the  younger,  prince  of  Persia,  killed  in  an  expedition  against  his 

brother  Artaxerxes,  which  gives  occasion  to  the  famous  retreat  of  the 
10,000  Greeks,  under  Xenophon,  who  had  entered  Asia  to  assist  him.— 
The  thirty  tyrants  expeUed  from  Athens  by  Thrasybuhis,  who  esta- 
blishes a  democmcy. 

4314  3604    96-1    364    400    Socrates  put  to  death  by  the  Athenians. 

4316    3606         2    366    399    The  festival  called  Leetistemium  instituted  at  Rome,  on  account  of  the 

plague  nging  there. 

4316  3606        3    356    398    Military  catapultso  invented  by  Dionysius,  tyrant  of  Syracuse. 

4317  3607         4    357    397    The  Romans,  having  consulted  the  Delphian  oracle,  draw  off  the  waten 

of  the  lake  Albanus,  which  had  swelled,  and  frightened  the  angures.-* 
Dionysius  declares  war  against  Carthage,  which  continues  five  years. 

4318  3606    96-1    368    396    Agesilaus,  king  of  Lacednmon,  makes  an  expedition  into  Asia,  agaioA 

the  Persians.— The  city  of  Veil  taken  by  Camillus,  the  Roman  dictator, 
after  a  scige  of  ten  years. 

4319  3609         2    369    396    A  coalition  between  the  Athenians,  Thebans,  Corinthians,  and  Aigivei, 

against  the  Lacedsemonians,  which  begins  what  is  called  the  CorinAian 
War, — Tumults  at  Rome  about  the  Agrarian  hiw ;  the  people  threaten 
to  settle  at  Veil. 

4320  3610    96-3    360    394    In  a  sea-fight,  off  Cnidus,  a  few  days  before  the  solar  eclipse  of  the  14di 

of  August,  the  LacedfiBmontans,  under  Pisander,  are  defeated  by  Conoo. 
A  few  days  afterwards  the  allies  are  defeated  on  land»  near  Coraacsy 

by  Agesilaus. — The  history  of  Theopompus  ends  here. 

4321  3611         4    361    393    The  Argives  become  masters  ofCorinth^r-^onon  rebuilds  the  vaBsof  Athens. 
4324    3614    97-3    364    390    The  Romans  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Allia,  by  the  Qauls,  under  Brenniu, 

who  proceed  to  Rome,  and  bum  it  to  the  ground,  the  17th  of  July. 
The  capitol  is  saved  by  the  valour  of  Marcus  Manlins,  nimamed 
Capitolinus;  and  by  the  unexpected  arrival  of  CamiHws  ^bom  bamifc- 
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menty  with  fresh  troops,  the  Ganls  are  put  to  flight — These  ereots 
are  placed  three  years  hiter  hy  some  writers. 

4325  a616        4    966    980    PUto's  first  voyage  to  Sicily :  he  died  B.  C.  948,  aged  81. 

4326  3616    98-1    966    988    Dionysiiu  takes  Rhegiom,  after  a  siege  of  eleven  months. 

4327  3617         2    967    387    A  census  at  Rome:   152,683  efiective  men.— Antalcidas,  the  Lacedfl»- 

monian,  concludes  a  dishonourable  peace  with  Persia,  by  which  the 
Greek  cities  of  Asia  are  made  tributary  to  that  power. 
4S28   3618         3    968    986    Gamillus  forces  the  Volsci  to  an  unconditional  surrender,  after  a  vrarfare- 

of  70  years :  the  Etrurians  also  submit 

4329  3619         4    969    385    The  war  of  Cyprus,  which  had  continued  two  years,  finishes  by  the  sur- 

render of  the  island  to  the  Persians. 

4330  3620    99-1    970    984    M.  Manlius  Capitolinus  thrown  from  the  Tarpeian  rock. 

4331  9621         i2    971    989    Doodalsus  begins  the  kingdom  of  Bithynia. 

4333   9623         4    979    981    The  Etrurians  obUm  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizens. 

4336  3626  100-9    976    978    The  Romans  send  a  colony  to  Sardinia. 

4337  3627         4    977    977    The  Lacedsemonians,  under  PoUis,  defeated  at  sea,  off  Naxus,  by  tho 

Athenians  and  their  allies,  under  Chabrias,  on  the  20th  of  September. 

4338  9628  101-1    978    376    Artaxerzes-Memnon,  king  of  Persia,  concludes  a  peace  with  the  Greeks. 
4940   3690         9    980    974    The  Persians,  under  Phamabazus,  assisted  by  20,000  Greeks,  under 

Iphicrates,  make  an  unsuccessful  expedition  into  Egypt 
^42   3632  102-1    982    972    The  Athenians  and  Lacedssmonians  reconciled,  through  the  mediation  of 

Artaxenes,  king  of  Persia ;  but  the  Thebans  refuse  to  join  in  the  treaty. 
4843   9683         2    383    371    Cumle  magistrates,  consisting  of  those  who  had  served  the  office  of 

dictator,  consul,  &c.,  first  appointed  at  Rome. — The  Lacedaemonians, 
under  Cleombrotus,  invade  Boeotia,  with  a  large  army,  and  are  de- 
feated by  the  Thebans,  under  Epaminondas,  at  the  battle  of  Leuctra  ; 
by  which  Sparta  loses  its  preponderance,  and  Thebes  becomes  the 
principal  Grecian  state. 
4344   3684         9    984    970    The  Messenians  return  to  the  Peloponnesus,  after  a  banishment  of  about 

900  years. 

4346  3696  103-1    986    968    Eudoxus  travels  into  Egypt  about  this  time,  whence  he  introduces  the 

celestial  sphere  into  Greece :  he  died  about  952  B.  C,  aged  59. 

4347  9697         2    987    967    The  populace  at  Rome  obtain  the  privilege  of  having  one  of  the  consuls 

a  plebeian.  A  patrician  prsstor,  and  two  cumle  sodile^  are  also 
appointed :  the  former,  for  the  administration  of  justice  in  Rome ;  the 
latter,  for  the  preservation  of  good  order,  reparation  of  the  public  streets, 
and  inspection  of  weights  and  measures. — The  Gauls,  having  again 
invaded  the  Roman  territories,  are  defeated  by  Camillus,  in  Albania. 
4349   3639         4    389    365    L.  Manlius  Imperiosus,  the  dictator,  renews  the  ceremony  of  fixing  the 

chronological  nail  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  on  the  ides  (or  13th)  of 
September,  to  expiate  the  city,  and'  stop  the  plague.  Livy  places  this 
event  in  the  next  year. 

4360  3640  104-1    390    964    The  Piseans  preside  at  the  Olympic  games,  having  excluded  the  Eleans.— 

Pelopidas,  the  Theban  general,  is  killed  in  a  battle  he  had  gained  over 
Alexander,  tyrant  of  Pherssa,  near  that  town. 

4361  9641         2    991    969    Epaminondas,  of  Thebes,  gains  a  victory  over  the  Lacedssmonians,  at 

Mantinea  ;  but  dies  of  his  wounds. 

4352    3642         3    992    962    A  gulf  having  opened  in  the  forum  of  Rome,  the  oracle  orders  the  most 

valuable  thing  in  the  city  to  be  thrown  into  it ;  whereupon  Marcus 
Curtius,  a  valiant  hero,  of  a  noble  fiunily,  armed  and  accoutred,  leaps 
with  his  horse  into  the  chasm,  which  instantly  closes ! — Several  of  the 
Persian  satraps  of  Asia  Minor  revolt  from  Artaxerxes. — ^Agesilaus  leads 
an  army  of  Lacedssmonians  into  Egypt,  to  assist  Tachos  again  the 
Persians. 

4363   9643         4    999    961    Titus  Manlius  kills  a  Gaul  of  uncommon  stature  in  battle,  and  Ukes  from 

him  a  collAr,  whence  he  and  his  family  obtain  the  surname  of  Tarquatut, 

4354    3644  lOfr-1    394    360    The  Athenians,  having  endeavoured  to  pUce  Aigseus  on  the  throne  of 

Macedon,  instead  of  Philip,  the  son  of  Amyntor,  the  latter  invades  the 
Peloponnesus,  /and  gains  his  first  victory  over  the  Atlienians,  at 
Methon. — ^Plato  makes  his  second  vovage  to  Sicily. 

4955    3645         2    995    359    PfaUip  gains  his  second  battle  over  the  lUyrians. 
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4367    9647  4    997    367    The  Pbociaiu  attack  the  temples  of  DelpH  whieb  oootfioiis  A^ 

sacred  war, — ^Dion  expels  Dionysius  the  youoger  from  Sjiechm,  aod 
assumes  the  govemment  bimselt 
4358    3648    106-1    396    366    Caius-Martius  Ratilius,  the  fiist  plebeian  dictator  at  Rome.— A  body  of 

wandeieis,  of  Yarious  tribes^  chiefly  sbepbetds,  under  the  name  of 
Brutiij  seize  a  great  part  of  Lucania,  from  them  called  Brutium^  now 
Abruzzo. 

4360  3660  3    400    364    Dion,  tyiant  of  Syiacuse,  put  to  death  by  the  mercenaries  of  Zaeyntkos. 

4361  3661  4    401    363    The  Phocians,  under  Onomarcbus,  assisted  by  Lyoophion,  tynat  of 

PbeEGDy  defeated  by  Philip  of  Macedon,  in  Thessaly.-^BCausolens,  king 
of  the  Carians,  dies  tlus  year ;  and  his  queen,  Artemisia^  nuses  a 
magnificent  cenotaph  to  his  memory, 

4363  3663    107-2    403    361    The  Sidonians,  being  besieged  by  the  Peniaiis,  set  fire  to  their  city,  and 

perish  in  the  flames. 

4364  3664  3    404    360    Egypt  conquered  by  Artaxeixea-Ochns;,  who  compels  Nectanabis  to 

retire  into  Ethiopia. 

4366  3666    IOB-1    406    348    Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  concludes  the  sacred  war,  haTing  taken  all  the 

cities  of  the  Phocians. 

4367  3667  2    407    347    Dionyuus,  after  ten  years' banishment,  recovers  the  tyianny  of  Syiacose, 

and  holds  it  four  years. 

4371    3661    100^2    411    343    The  Syracusan  era  begins  with  Timoleon  banishing  Dionyaius,  and 

settling  a  democracy. — ^A  war  breaks  out  between  the  Romans  and 
Sanmites,  which  continues  seventy-one  years.— The  Carthaginians 
send  a  crown  of  gold  as  an  offering  to  Jupiter  Capitolinus. — Philip  of 
Macedon  conquers  Thrace,  and  makes  it  tributary. 

4374    3664    110-1    414    340    The  Carthaginians  defeated  by  Timoleon,  in  a  great  battle,  near  Agri- 

gentum,  in  £ficily,  on  the  13th  of  June. 

4376    3666  3    416    338    Philip  defeats  the  Athenians  and  Thebans,  at  Chnronea,  <m  the  2nd  of 

August,  which  makes  him  master  of  all  Greece. — The  rostrum  at 
Rome  built  with  the  prows  of  ships  taken  by  the  oonsnls  from  the 
Anthiates. 

4378    3668    111-1    418    336    Philip,  assassinated  by  Pansanias,  about  the  end  of  August,  is  succeeded 

by  his  son  Alexander,  sumamed  the  Great 

4370    3660  2    419    336    Alexander  enters  Greece,  about  the  9th  of  September;  obliges  the 

Athenians  to  submit,  and  destroys  Thebes,  leaving  only  the  house  of 
Pindar  the  poet  standing;  the  inhabitants  being  almost  all  destroyed 
or  enslaved. — Pontus  conquered  by  Alexander. 

4380  3^0  3    420    334    Alexander,  having  entered  the  Persian  dominions  in  Asia  Bfinor,  gains 

his  first  battle  over  Darius  Codomanus,  near  the  river  Ghanious,  in 
Phrygia,  on  the  22nd  of  May. 

4381  3671  4    421    333    Second  victory  of  Alexander  over  the  Persians,  near  the  town  of  Issos, 

in  the  month  of  October. 

4382  3672    112-1    422    332    The  Samaritans  obtain  leave  of  Alexander  to  erect  a  temple  on  Mount 

Gerizim,  in  opposition  to  that  at  Jerusalem. — ^Alexander  takea  the  dty 
of  Tyre,  after  a  siege  of  seven  months ;  he  also  beoomea  master  of 
Damascus  and  Gaza,  enters  Jerusalem,  and  ofibis  sacrifioea  to  the  God 
of  the  Jews ;  proceeds  to  Egypt,  which  he  subjugates ;  crosses  the 
Desert,  to  visit  the  temple  of  Jupiter-Ammon,  whose  soa  he  pretends 
to  be ;  lays  the  foundation  of  the  city  of  Alexandria,  in  Egypt;  and 
receives  a  crown  of  gold  from  the  (Grecian  states. 

4383  3673  %    423    331    Alexander  gains  his  third  and  last  battle  over  Darius,  at  Axbela,  on  the 

2nd  of  October,  by  which  he  becomes  master  of  all  the  Persian 
dominions ;  this  is  properiy  the  era  of  the  third  or  Grecian  monarchy. 
— Several  Roman  ladies  enter  into  a  conspiracy  to  poison  their  hut- 
bands,  which  many  of  them  cany  into  execution,  befiwe  they  are 
detected :  a  slave  informs  against  170  of  them,  and  they  are  pablkdy 
put  to  death. 

4384  3674  3    424    330    The  cycle  of  Calippus  commences  from  the  death  of  Daiina,  on  the  1st 

of  July.— Agis,  king  of  LaoedsomoD,  defeated  and  killed  by  Antipater 
the  Macedonian  generaL 
4386    3676    113-1    426    328    Alexander  crosses  £e  mountains  of  Cancasoi,  and  aobdoM  Hyiouna,  fce. 
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4387  8677  2    427    327    Alexander  undertakeB  an  expedition  into  India,  against  Poms,  whom 

he  defeats  and  takes  prisoner :  having  over-run  that  country  as  fiir  as 
the  Ganges,  his  soldiers  refuse  to  cross  the  river,  and  he  returns, 
having  first  huilt  several  cities. 

4388  3678  3    428    326    The  pnotor  Publius,  a  plebeian,  having  defeated  the  Palepolitans,  obtains 

a  triumph,  in  opposition  to  the  patricians ;  being  the  first  praetor  virho 
attained  that  honour. 

4391  366]    114-2    431    323    Alexander  dies,  at  Babylon,  on  the  21st  of  April:  his  half-brother  Philip 

AridiBus,  succeeds  him  at  Macedon ;  but  his  conquests  are  divided 
among  his  generals,  who  soon  fall  out  about  the  division. — Ptolemy 
Lagus  begins  the  new  kingdom  of  Egypt— The  Lamian  war  begins 
between  Antipater  and  the  Athenians. 

EPOCHA  IX. 

PROM  THE  DSATH  OF  ALBXAIVDBR  THB  GREAT  TO  THE  BEGINNINO  OF  THE  MAOCABEBG^  GOTEBNMENT 

IN  /UDEA  :   160  TEABS. 

4392  3682  3    432    322    Antipater  puts  the  Athenian  orators  to  death.— Eumenes  usurps  the 

kingdom  of  Cappadocia. 

4393  3683  4    433    321    The  Samnltes  defeat  the  Romans  at  the  Caudine  pass,  and  make  them 

pass  under  the  yoke. 

4394  3684    115-1    434    320    Polysperchon  pioclaims  liberty  to  all  the  Greek  cities.— Ptolemy,  entering 

Jerusalem  on  a  sabbath-day,  under  pretence  of  oflering  a  solemn 
sacrifice,  takes  the  city  by  surprise,  and  carriues  of  100,000  of  the 
inhabitants  into  Egypt. 

4395  3686  2    435    319    The  Samnites  subdued  by  the  Romans. 

4396  3686  3    436    318    Phoclon  unjustly  put  to  death  by  the  Athenians. — Cassander  becomes 

master  of  Athens. 

4397  3687  4    437    317    The  government  of  Syracuse,  and  soon  alter  all  Sicily,  usurped  by 

Agathocles. — Demetrius  Phalereus  seizes  Athens,  and  govenis  for  ten 
yeais:  he  was  banished  in  307,  and  died  about  284. — Olympias, 
mother  to  the  deceased  Alexander,  puts  Aridnus  to  death. 
43S0  3689  11&-2  439  315  Cassander  rebuilds  Thebes,  and  founds  the  city  of  Cassandria,  in  Mace- 
donia.— Eumenes,  after  gainiog  two  battles  over  Antigonus,  is  deserted 
by  his  army,  and  delivered  by  them  into  the  hands  of  his  enemy,  who 
puts  him  to  death. — ^Mithridates  II.,  recovers  the  throne  of  Pontus, 
ftom  which  he  had  been  exiled  by  the  Macedonian  invasion;  and 
Ariarathes  recovers  that  of  Cappadocia. — Great  anarchy  in  Macedqn. 
— ^Rhodes  almost  destroyed  by  an  inundation. 

4401  3091  4    441    313    Antigonus  restores  the  cities  of  the  Peloponnesus  to  their  liberty. 

4402  3692    117-1    442    312    Seleucus  Nicator  takes  Babylon,  and  begins  the  new  kingdom  of  Syria, 

with  which  the  era  of  the  Seleucidso  commences,  called  by  the  Arabians 
Dhikamaim,  and  the  Era  of  ContracU,  on  Tuesday,  the  13th  of 
March.— The  Romans  begin  the  Tuscan  war.— The  Via  Appki  begun  at 
Rome,  by  the  censor  Appius  Claudius. 

4408   3803  2    443    311    Antigonus  establishes  himself  in  Asia. — Cassander  usurps  the  throne  of 

Macedon,  having  put  Roxana,  the  vridow  of  Alexander,  and  her  in&nt 
son,  to  death. — ^At  Rome,  the  plebeians  obtain  the  privilege  of  electing 
sixteen  military  tribunes,  to  command  in  the  army,  and  two  offioets  to 
superintend  the  fleet. 

4404   3604  3    444    310    Agathocles,  defeated  by  the  Carthaginians,  on  the  river  Himera,  July  22. 

carries  the  war  into  Africa. 

4406  3096    118-1    446    308    Lucius  Papirius  defeats  the  Samnites,  and  takes  away  their  gold  and 

silver  bucklers.— Fabius  defeats  the  Tuscans,  &c. 

4407  3697  2    447    307    Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  son  of  Antigonus,  changes  the  oligarchy  of  Athens 

into  a  demociacy,  and  banishes  Demetrius  Phalereus,  Dinarchus,  and 
others. 

4408  3098  3    448    306    The  successors  of  Alexander  first  assume  the  title  of  kings.— Demetrius 

Poliorcetes  defeats  the  array  of  Ptolemy  in  Cyprus,  takes  most  of  the 
cities  in  that  island,  and  obtains  a  naval  victory  over  the  Egyptian  fleet, 
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4410  3700    119-1    450    d04    SeleucuR  founds  the  cities  of  Andoch,  Edessa,  Laodicea,  &c 

4411  3701  2    451    903    The  Romans  send  colonies  to  Sora,  Alba»and  into  the  couotxy  of  tbe 

^qiii. 

4413  3703  4    453    301    The  battle  of  Ipsu8>  in  Phiygia,  wherein  Antigonus  is  defisated  and  slain 

by  Ptolemy^  Seleucus,  Lysimachus^  and  Cassander. — ^A  new  divisioo 
of  the  Macedonian  empire^  according  to  thej>rediction  of  Daniel,  chap, 
viii.  (wherein  foor  kings  are  emblematically  described  by  four  hotiu)  * 
Ptolemy  has  Egypt,  Lybia,  Arabia,  and  Palestine ;  Cassander,  Mace 
donia,  Thessaly,  and  Greece ;  Lysimachus,  Thrace,  the  Chersonesus, 
Bithynia,  Lycia,  and  Caria ;  and  Seleucus,  the  rest  of  Asia,  as  &r  as 
the  Indus. 

4414  3704    120-1    454    300    The  Roman  priests  first  elected  from  among  the  plebeians. 

4415  3705  2    455    299    Agathocles,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  passes  with  his  army  into  Italy,  and 

takes  Crotona. 
4418    3706    121-1    458    296    Demetrius  Poliorcetes  takes  Athens,  after  a  year's  siege,  and  banishes 

Lachares,  who  had  assumed  the  government 
4420    3710  3    400    294    Demetrius  Poliorcetes  assassinates  Alexander,  son  of  Cassander,  and 

seizes  the  crown  of  Macedon. — ^A  census  at  Rome ;  270,000  eflectiTe 

men. 
44^1    3711  4    461    293    The  first  sun-dial  erected  at  Rome,  by  Papirus  Cursor,  and  the  notation 

of  time  by  hours  begun. 

4423  3713    122-2    463    291    Seleucus,  having  built  about  40  new  cities  in  Asia,  peoples  them  with 

colonies  from  difierent  nations.  The  god  JEsculapius  brought  from 
Epidaurus  to  Rome,  with  great  ceremony,  in  the  fhape  i^fa  monHroui 

S€fp6nt  I 

4424  3714  3  ,464    290    The  Samnite  war  (according  to  Eutropius)  finishes,  having  lasted  49 

years. — Fabius  introduces  the  art  of  painting  at  Rome. 

4427  3717    123-2    467    287    The  Athenians  revolt  from  Demetrius  Poliorcetes;  his  army,  corrupted  by 

Pyrrhns,  king  of  Epirus,  desert  him,  and  he  flies,  first  into  Greece,  and 
afterwards  into  Asia,  where  he  surrenders  himself  to  Seleucus,  and 
dies  in  captivity,  next  year.  Meantime,  Pyrrhus  causes  himself  to  be 
proclaimed  king  of  Macedon. 

4428  37I8  3    468    286    Pyrrhus,  finding  his  new  subjects  not  to  be  depended  on,  abdicates  the 

throne  of  Macedon,  and  Ljrsimachus  is  elected  in  his  room. 

4429  3719  4    469    285    Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  begins  his  era  on  Monday,  the  26th  of  June ; 

being  the  first  who  calculated  the  year  at  365  days,  5  hours,  49  minutes. 
He  died  B.  C.  241. 
4490    3720    124-1    470    284    The  Septuagint  transhition  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  undertaken  by  order 

of  Ptolemy-Philadelphus,  king  of  Egypt,  is  completed  about  this  time, 
and  deposited  in  the  library  at  Alexandria. — The  Pharos  of  Alexandria 
built — A  great  earthquake  in  the  Hellespont  and  Chersonese. — The 
Scythians  invade  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus,  and  keep  possession  of 
it  204  years. — The  Gauls  invade  the  Roman  territory,  and  besiege 
Arezzo. 

4431  3721  2    471    283    Lucius  Cecilius,  with  13,000  Romans,  slain  in  battle,  by  the  Oauls.— A 

Roman  army,  sent  into  Cisalpine  Gaul,^  which  gains  a  battle  there.— 
Dolabella  defeats  the  Senones,  and  afterwards  the  Boii  and  Etrurians 
at  the  lake  Vadimonis,  in  Etruria. 

4432  3722  3    472    282    PhihitsBrus,  a  servant  of  Lysimachus,  seizes  his  master's  treasoxes,  and 

begins  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus. 

4433  3723  4    473    281    Lysimachus  defeated  and  slain  in  battle  by  Seleucus,  in  Phrygia.— The 

Achsum  league,  or  republic,  begins. — The  wax  between  the  RomaDS 
and  Tarentines  breaks  out,  and  continues  10  years. 

4434  3724    125-1    474    280    Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  arrives  in  Italy,  to  assist  the  Tarentines,  and 

he  continues  there,  and  in  Sicily,  about  six  years. 

4435  3725  2    475    279    A  census  at  Rome :  278^222  citizens. 

4436  3726  3    476    278    A  large  army  of  Gkiuls,  under  Brennus  II.,  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Delphians, 

while  endeavouring  to  plunder  the  temple  of  DelphL 

4437  3727  4    477    277    Andgonus-Gonatus,  son  of  Demetrius -Poliorcetes,  recovers  the  throne  of 

Macedon,  which  is  occupied  by  his  fiunily  tiU  the  end  of  the  king- 
dom, B.  C.  168. 
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44^    3728    126-1     478    276    The  first  regular  body  of  grammarians,  or  critics,  began  about  this  time. 
4499    3729  2    479    275    Pyrrhus,  defeated  by  the  Romans,  retires,  first  to  Tarentum,  and  after- 

.  wards  to  Epirus. — The  Gauls  settle  in  a  part  of  Bithynia,  from  them 

called  Galatia, 
4442   3732    127-1    482    272    The  Samnites  and  Tarentines  defeated  by  the  Romans,  which  concludes 

those  two  wars;  the  first  having  lasted  71  years,  and  the  second  10  years. 
4446    3735  4    485    269    Silver  first  coined  at  Rome,  under  the  consulate  of  Fabius  Pictor  and 

Gulo,  five  years  before  the  first  Punic  war. 

4446  3786    128-1    486    268    Athens  taken  by  Antigonus-Gonatus,  king  of  Macedon,  who  retains 

it  about  12  years. 

4447  3737  2   .487    267    Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  king^  of  Egypt,  begins  a  canal  to  unite  the  Nile 

with  the  Red  Sea. 

4449  3739  4    489    265    A  census  at  Rome :  292,226  citizens. 

4450  3740    129-1    490    264    The  first  Punic  war  begins,  between  Rome  and  Carthage,  and  continues 

23  years. — The  chronology  of  the  Arundelian  marbles  composed. 
4461    3741  2    491    263    Eumenes  succeeds  Philatserus  on  the  throne  of  Pergamus,  and  greatly 

,  extends  his  dominions,  so  that  he  is  sometimes  called  the  founder 

of  that  kingdom. 

4452  3742  8    492    262    The  batde  of  Sardis,  in  which  Antiochus-Soter,  king  of  Syria  and  Babylon, 

is  defeated  by  Eumenes  of  Pergamus. 

4453  3743  4    493    261    The  Romans  first  concern  themselves  with  naval  affairs. 

4454  3744    130-1    494    260    The  Carthaginians  defeated  at  sea  by  the  Romans,  under  Duilius,  who  baa 

the  first  naval  triumph  in  November. 
4456   3746  3    496/258    Three  hundred  Romans,  under  Calpemius  Flamma,  preserve  the  Roman 

army  in  Sicily,  by  keeping  the  Carthaginians  engaged  till  they  are 

all  cut  to  pieces. 
4A58   3748    131-1    498    256    Regulus  taken  prisoner,  and  put  to  a  cruel  death  by  the  Carthaginiaas 

B.  C.  251. — ^Antigonus  restores  Athens  to  its  liberty. 
44fl2    3752    132-1    502    252    The  Parthians  revolt  from  Antigonus,  king  of  Macedon.— The  Cartha 

ginians  are  masters  of  the  Mediterranean. 

4463  3753  2    503    251    Aratus  of  Sicyon,  having  expelled  the  t^mnt  Abantidas  and  others, 

persuades  his  fellow-citizens  to  join  the  Achiean  league,  of  which  he 
is  soon  after  made  the  prsetor. — The  Romans  begin  the  siege  of  Lily- 
b«um,  in  Sicily,  which  continues  ten  years. 

4464  3754  3    504    250    Arsaces  begins  the  kingdom  of  the  Parthians,  and  Theodotus  that  of  the 

Bactrians. 

4465  3755  4    505    249    The  Romans,  under  Claudius  Pulcher,  totally  defeated  by  the  Carthagi- 

nians, under  Adherbal,  in  a  naval  engagement,  off  Drepanum,  in  Sicily. 

4467  3757    133-2    507    247    A  census  at  Rome ;  297,897  effective  men. 

4468  3758  3    508    246    Ptolemy-Euergetes,  king  of  Egypt,  kills  Laodice,  queen  of  Antiochus,  to 

avenge  the  death  of  his  own  sister  Berenice ;  overruns  Syria  and  Upper 
Asia ;  and  returns  home  laden  with  rich  spoils,  particularly  the  sacred 
vessels,  and  statues,  to  the  number  of  2500,  which  Cambyses,  288 
yqjirs  before,  had  taken  from  the  Egyptian  temples. — The  records  of 
China  destroyed, — The  fourth  Chinese  dynasty,  called  T^n,  begins ; 
and  continues  43  years,  under  four  emperors,  of  whom  the  second, 
Tche-Hoang-Ti,  built  the  celebrated  walL 

4471  3761     134-2    511    243    Aratus  reduces  the  citadel  of  Corinth,  on  the  12th  of  August,  and 

prevails  on  the  Corinthians  to  join  the  Achssan  league.  About  the 
same  time  he  takes  Megara  from  the  Lacedsemonians.  x 

4472  3768  3    512    242    Lutatius,  the  Roman  consul,  destroys  the  Carthaginian  fleet,  off  the  isles 

of  Agates,  which  ends  the  first  Punic  war. 

4473  3763  4    513    241    Agis,  king  of  Lacedsemon,  attempting  to  settle  an  Agrarian  hiw,  in 

put  to  death. 

4474  9764    135-1    514    240    The  first  plays  acted  at  Rome,  being  those  of  Livius  Andronicus,  the 

first  Roman  draroatisL 
4476    3766  3    516    238    The  Carthaginians  finish  the  Libyan  war,  with  their  mercenaries,  it 

having  lasted  three  years  and  four  months. 
447r    3767    135-4    517    237    Hamilcar-Barcas,  the  Carthaginian  general,  leads  an  army  into  Spain, 

and  takes  with  him  his  son  Hannibal,  nine  years  old,  having  first 

made  him  swear,  on  the  altar,  an  eternal  enmity  to  Rome. 
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4478  3768    136-1    518    236    The  Tartars  expelled  from  China. 

4479  3769  2    519    235    The  Roman  republic  enjoys  a  general  peace,  and  the  temple  of  Janos  is 

shut  for  the  first  time  since  the  reig^  of  Numa  Pompilius. 
44S0    3770  3    520    234    The  Romans  invade  Sardinia,  which  occupies  them  three  years. 

44iBl    3771  4    521     283    The  original  manuscripts  of  iEschylus,  Euripides,  and  Sophocles  are 

lent  to  Ptolemy-Euergetea,  king  of  Egypt,  by  the  Athenians,  on  a 

pledge  of  15  talents. 

4482  3772    137-1    522    232    The  Agrarian  law  revived  at  Rome.— The  Gauls  revolt.— Megalopolis 

joined  to  the  Achsean  league,  by  Lysiades,  at  the  persuasion  of  Aratus. 

4483  3773  2    523    231     The  first  divorce  known  at  Rome,  by  Spurius  Carvilius,  who  repudiates 

his  wife  for  barrenness.— Sardinia  and  Corsica  subdued  by  the  Romans. 

4485  3775  4    525    229    The  Romans  declare  war  against  the  Illyrians,  for  their  piracies,  which 

continues  one  year,  and  then  queen  Teuta  sues  for  peace. 

4486  3776    138-1    526    228    Ambassadors  from  Rome  first  appear  at  Athens,  Corinth,  &c.,  being 

invited  by  the  Acheean  and  ^toUan  leagues. 

4487  3777  2    527    227     A  war  between  Cleomenes,  king  of  Lacedssmon,  and  Aiatus,  pnetor  of 

Achaia,  breaks  out,  and  continues  five  years. 
4489    3779  4    529    225    Cleomenes  puts  the  Ephori  to  death,  and  restores  the  Agrarian  law,  at 

Sparta. — The  Gauls  enter  Italy,  but  are  defeated  by  L.  iSmHius 
Papus. 

4480  3780    139-1    530    224    The  Romans  cross  the  Po,  for  the  first  time,  in  pursuit  of  the  Gauls.— 

The  colossus  of  Rhodes  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake. 

4493  3783  4    533    221     Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  adds  Epirus  to  his  dominions. 

4494  3784    140-1    534    220    The  Social  war,  between  the  ^tolians  and  AchsBans,  begins,  and  con- 

tinues three  years ;  king  Philip  joining  the  latter. — ^A  census  at  Rome : 
270,213  citizens. 

4495  3785  2    535    219    Saguntum,  in  Spain,  taken  by  Hannibal,  after  a  siege  of  about  eight 

months  :  the  inhabitants,  to  avoid  falling  into  his  hands,  bum  them- 
selves, with  their  houses,  and  all  their  efiects:  this  leads  to  a  new 
quarrel  between  Rome  and  Carthage.  The  art  of  surgery  introdaced 
at  Rome. 

4496  3786  3    536    218    The  second  Punic  war  begins  with  Hannibal's  crossing  the  Alps,  and 

continues  17  years :  the  Romans  defeated  at  Ticinum  and  Trebia. 

4497  3787  4    537    217    The  Romans  defeated  at  Thrasymene. 

4498  3788    141-1    538    216    Hannibal  gains  a  complete  victory  over  the  Romans  at  Cannee,  in  Apulia, 

about  the  21st  of  May :  40,000  Romans  were  killed  in  this  afiair ;  and 
three  bushels  of  rings,  taken  from  the  knights,  were  sent  as  a  trophy 
to  Carthage. 

4500    3790  3    540    214    The  Romans  engage  in  an  auxiliary  war  against  Philip  of  Macedon,  in 

Epirus,  which  is  continued  at  intervals  for  14  years,  till  the  com- 
mencement of  what  is  called  the  first  Macedonian  war. 

4502    3792    142-1    542    212    Marcellus,  the  Roman  general,  takes  Syracuse,  after  a  siege  of  three 

years,  during  which  it  was  chiefly  defended  by  the  ingenious  con- 
trivances of  Apchimedes,  the  mathematician :  Marcellus  sends  spoils 
of  paintings,  statues,  &c.,  to  Rome :  Archimedes  is  slain  in  the  tumult 
by  a  common  soldier. 

4506  3796    143-1    546    208    Machanidas,  tyrant  of  Lacedeemon,  defeated  by  Philopoemen,  pr«etor  of 

the  Achseans,  at  Man  tinea. 

4507  3797  2    547    207    Asdrubal  having  entered  Italy  across  the  Alps,  with  troops  to  reinforce 

his  brother  Hannibal,  is  defeated  and  slain  by  Claudius  Nero. 

4509  3799  4    549    205    Quintius  Ennius,  the  Calabrian  poet,  is  brought  to  Rome  by  the  qucestor 

Cato,  being  34  years  old,  and  first  gives  harmony  to  the  Roman  poetry. 

4510  3800    144-1     550    204    Scipio  arrives  in  Africa,  and  besieges  Utica:  next  year  he  takes  in  ooe 

day  the  camps  of  Asdrubal  and  his  son-in-law  Syphax,  a  king  of 
Numidia,  who  had  come  to  relieve  the  city. 

4511  3801  2    551     203    Hannibal  is  recalled  from  Italy,  to  defend  the  Cartha^nian  territories; 

the  Romans  having  carried  the  war  into  Africa. — ^Philip  of  Macedon 
^mmences  a  war  with  the  Rhodians,  who  are  assisted  by  Attains. 
king  of  Peigamus :  it  continues  to  the  end  of  the  first  Macedonian 
war. — The  fifth  Chinese  dynasty,  called  Han,  begins  ;  and  continues 
424  years,  under  25  emperors. 
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i5l2   3802  3    562    202    Scipio,  surnamed  Africanus^  difeats  Hanoibal,  at  the  battle  of  Zama,  or 

the  loth  of  October ;  and  next  year  the  Carthaginians  obtain  peace 
on  very  humiliating  terms^  which  closes  the  second  Punic  war. 

4514    9804    14fi-l    554    200    The  Romans  declare  Philip  of,  Macedon  to  be  an  enemy  of  the  republic 

and  its  allies ;  which  begins  the  first  Macedonian  war :  it  continues 
nearly  four  years. 

4616   3806  3    556    108    Antiochus,  king  of  Syria,  having  routed  Soopas  the  Egyptian,  at  the 

battle  of  Panius,  besieges  and  takes  the  city  of  Sidon,  into  which  the 
latter  had  retired. 

4517  3807    145-4    557    197    The  Romans  send  two  prsBtors  into  Spain. — Flaminius  defeats  Philip,  at 

Cynocephalus,  in  Thessaly,  who  sues  for  peace,  and  obtains  it  next 
year,  on  very  degrading  conditions ;  which  ends  the  first  Macedonian 
war.  ^ 

4518  3806    146-1    558    196    The  Roman  senators  fiist  sit  in  the  orchestra  at  the  scenic  exhibitions. 
4520    3810  3    560    194    Sparta  and  the  Hither  Spain  subdued  by  the  Romans. 

4522  3812    147-1    562    192    The  war  of  the  Romans  with  Antiochus  the  Great  begins,  and  continues 

three  years,  generally  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Syrian  monarch. — ^A 
census  at  Rome :  243  J04  effective  men. 

4523  3813  2    563    121    Philopcemen  takes  Sparta,  and  unites  it  to  the  Achssan  confederacy. 

— Earthquakes  at  Rome  for  38  successive  days. 

4524  3814  3    564    190    Scipio  Asiaticus  leads  the  Romans  into  Asia,  and  defeats  Antiochus  in 

the  battle  of  Magnesia,  in  Lydia. 

4525  3815  4    565    189    The  Roman  senate  grants  a  peace  to  Antiochus,  on  humiliating  terms. — 

Scipio  introduces  the  Asiatic  luxury  to  Rome,  in  the  spoils  taken  fVom 
Antiochus. 

4526  3816    148-1    566    188    In  consequence  of  a  quarrel  between  the  Achsdans  and  Spartans,  Philo- 

poDmen  abrogates  the  laws  of  Lycurgus ;  but  they  are  soon  afterwards 
restored  by  the  Romans. 

4527  3817  2    567    187    Antiochus,  in  order  to  pay  the  subsidy  imposed  on  him  by  the  Romans, 

attempts  to  plunder  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Belus,  in  Eljrmais ;  but  is 
defeated  and  slain  by  the  inhabitants. — Scipio  Afiicanus  banished 
from  Rome. 

4528  3818  3    568    186    Artaxiaa  and  Zadriades,  lieutenants  of  the  deceased  Antiochus,  make 

themselves  independent  in  the  two  Armenias. 

4530   3820    149-1    570    184    A  war  breaks  out  between  Eumenes,  king  of  Peigamus,  and  Prusias,  king 

of  Bithynia,  which  continues  till  the  death  of  Hannibal,  B.C.  182. 

^1    3821  2    571    183    Philopcemen  defeated  and  slain  by  Dinocrates,  tyrant  of  the  Messenians. 

— Seleucus,  king  of  Syria,  embarrassed  for  money  to  pay  the  tribute 
imposed  on  his  father  Antiochus  by  the  Romans,  sends  Heliodorus  to 
pillage  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  who  is  prevented  by  a  dreadful 
apparition. — The  transalpine  Gauls  enter  Italy. 

4532  3822  3    572    182    The  stars  are  said  to  have  appeared  in  China  in  the  day-time ! — The 

Lacedsamonians  join  ihe  Aehiean  league  a  second  time. — Hannibal,  to 
avoid  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  poisons  himself  at  the 
court  of  Prusias,  king  of  Bithynia,  in  his  70th  year. 

4533  3823  4    573    181    A  pestilence  at  Rome. 

4534  3824    150-1    574    180    Demetrius,  prince  of  Macedon,  being  treacherously  and  falsely  accused 

by  his  brother  Perseus,  is  put  to  death  by  king  Philip. 

4535  3825  2    575    179    The  books  of  Numa  Pompilius  discovered  in  a  stone  chest  at  Rome,  and 

burned  by  order  of  the  senate,  492  years  after  the  death  of  that  prince. 
(Livy  pronounces  them  to  have  been  spurious.) — A  census  at  Rome ; 
273,244  effective  men. 

^3Q    3829    151-2    579    175    Perseus,  king  of  Macedon,  preparing  for  a  war  with  Rome,  sends  for 

assistance  to  Carthage,  where,  for  the  greater  secrecy,  his  ambassadors 
have  audience  of  the  senate  at  midnight. — The  pestilence  again  breaks 
out  at  Rome. — ^A  great  earthquake  in  China. 

^1    3831  4    6&1    173    Ennius  finishes  his  twelve  books  of  annals. 

^^   3833    152-2    583    171    The  second  Macedonian  war  begins,  between  Perseus  and  Rome,  which 

continues  nearly  four  years.  —  Antiochus-Epiphanes,  king  of  Syria, 
defeats  Ptolemy's  generals  in  a  battle  between  Pelusium  and  Mount 
Casius. 
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4544  d834  3    684    170    Antiochus  takes  JeniMilein,  which  had  been  subject  to  Egypt  from  the 

reign  of  Ptolcmy-Soter,  pIuDders  the  temple,  pollutes  the  altar,  bj 
sacrificing  swine  on  it,  and  carries  off  1800  talents  to  Antioch,  about 
the  15th  of  December. — ^Paper  invented  in  China ;  into  which  oouniiy 
the  Tartars  this  year  make  an  irruption. 

4545  3835  4    585    160    A  census  at  Rome :  212,805  citizens. 

4546  3888    153-1    586    168    Perseus  defeated  by  ^miliusPaulus,  at  the  battle  of  Pydna,  on  the  22d  of 

June,  and  sent  in  chains  to  Rome,  to  grace  the  triumph  of  the  victor; 
which  ends  the  kingdom  of  Macedon,  646  years  after  its  commence- 
ment by  Cazanus.-^Mattathias,  father  of  the  Maccabees,  ezdtes  a 
levolt  at  Jerusalem,  against  the  tyranny  of  Antiochus,  who  was  endea- 
vouring to  destroy  the  Jewish  nation  and  their  religion  together. 

4547  3837  2    587    167    The  first  library  founded  at  Rome,  consisting  of  books  brought  from 

Macedon. 

4548  3838  3    588    166    Terence's  first  comedy  of '' ^n^fria,"  performed  at  Rome,  having  been 

approved  by  Ceecilius,  and  bought  by  the  asdiles :  the  autbor  died 
B.C.  159,  aged  35.  —  Apollonius^  the  Syrian  general,  defeated  and 
killed  by  Judas  Maccabeeus. 
4548    3839  4    589    165    Judas  Maccabeeus  purifies  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  restores  the 

worship  of  God  there. — An  eruption  of  iEtna. 

4550  3840    154-1    590    164    A  census  at  Rome :  327,032  citizens. 

4551  3841  2    591    163    The  Maccabee  government  of  Judea  begins   with  Antiochus-Eupator 

acknowledging  Judas  as  an  independent  prince,  and  continaes  126 
years. 

EPOCHA  X. 

FROM  THB  BBTABIiISHlIBMT  OF  THB  MAOCABEEgT  GOTERNMENT  IN  JUDEA,  TO  THE  CHRISTIAlf  BRA : 

163  YEARS. 

4551  3841    154r2    591    163    Judas  Maccabeeus  prince  of  the  Jews. 

4552  3842  3    592    162    Demetrius  Soter,  son  of  Seleucus  IV.,  escapes  from  Rome,  puts  £upator 

to  death,  and  recovers  the  throne  of  Syria.^Hipparchu8  begins  his 
astronomical  observations  at  Rhodes,  and  continues  them  for  34  years : 
he  died  about  125  B.  C. 

4553  3843  4    593    161    Philosophers  and  Rhetoricians  banished  from  Rome,  by  Cato  the  censor. 

— Judas  MaccabcBus  enters  into  a  treaty,  ofiensive  and  defensive,  with 
the  Romans ;  it  being  the  first  public  transaction  between  the  two  states. 

4554  3844    155-1    594     160    Terence's  last  play  of  "  Adelphi "  acted  at  the  funeral  of  Paulus  Amilius. 

4555  3845  2    595    159    The  measurement  of  time  by  water,  invented  at  Rome  by  Scipio  Naaica, 

134  years  after  the  introduction  of  sun-dials. 

4556  3846  3    596    158    An  irruption  of  the  Tartars    into  China. — Hipparchus    observed  the 

autumnal  equinox  on  Sunday  the  27th  of  September,  about  mid-day. 

4558  3848    156-1    598    156    Prusias  Yenator,  king  of  Bithynia,  defeats  Attains,  and  plunders  and 

bums  several  of  the  temples  of  Pezgamus. 

4559  3849  2    599    155    Caroeades  the  orator  sent,  with  others,  from  Athens  to  Rome,  to  plead 

before  the  senate  for  a  mitigation  of  tribute ;  they  alarm  the  senate  by 
their  eloquence,  and  excite  among  the  Roman  youth  an  admiration 
and  emulation  of  their  talent 

4561  3851  4    601    153    Jonathan  MaccabsBUs,  succeeding  his  brother  Judas,  as  prince  of  the  Jews, 

assumes  also  the  pontificate,  after  it  had  been  seven  years  meant. 

4562  3852    157-1    602    152    Andriscus,  pretending  to  be  the  son  of  Perseus,  seizes  the  kingdom  of 

Macedon,  but  is  soon  afterwards  defeated  by  Metellus,  and  sent  to 
Rome,  to  grace  that  general's  triumph. 

4564  3854  3    604    150    Alexander  Balas  usurps  the  kingdom  of  Syria,  after  having  defeated  and 

slain  Demetrius  Soter. 

4565  3855  4    605    149    The  third  Punic  war  begins,  and  continues  three  years. 

4566  3856    158-1    606    148    Jonathan    Maccabseus    defeats  the  Syrian  general    ApoIIonius,    near 

Azotus ;  which  city,  as  well  as  Ascalon,  he  ta^es. 

4567  3857  2    607    147    War  between  the  Romans  and  AchsDans.~A  census  at  Rome :   322,000 

citizens. 
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4568  3868  3    608    146    P.  JBmillanus  Scipio  finishes  the  thizd  Pimio  war,  by  the  destruction  of 

Carthage.  The  Acheean  league  dissolved  by  L.  Mummius,  who 
destroys  Corinth^  and  thence  transports  the  first  fine  paintings  seen 
at  Rome. 

4569  3858  4    600    145    The  Romans  OTemm  all  Greece^  and  nearly  desolate  the  countiy. 

4570  3860    169-1    610    144    Jonathan  MaccabsDus^  and  1000  of  his  companions^  treacherously  slain 

by  Tiyphon,  the  Syrian. 

4571  3861  2    611    143    A  great  earthquake  in  China.— Hipparchus  observes  the  autumnal  equi- 

nox on  Wednesday^  the  26th  of  September^  about  sun-set ;  and,  from 
the  new  moon  on  the  28th  of  the  same  month,  he  begins  his  lunar 
cycle. 

4572  3862  3    612    142    Simon  Maccabeus  takes  the  castle  of  Jerusalem  by  Eamine,  after  a  long 

blockade ;  repairs  it,  and  rescues  Judea  from  all  the  remains  of  Syrian 
servitude. 

4573  3863  4    613    141    Tbe  war  between  the  Romans  and  Numantines,  in  Spain,  begins,  and 

continues  eight  years. 

4576   3866    160-3    616    138    The   Roman   army,    30,000    strong,  under  Mandnus,   ignominiously 

defeated  by  4000  Numantines. 

4*77    3867  4    617    137    Ptolemy  Pli\ scon,  having  desolated  Alexandria  by  his  cruelties,  endea- 

vours to.  replenish  it  by  inviting  thither  the  most  ingenious  foreigners 
in  all  arts  and  sciences ;  which  commences  a  new  era  of  learning. 

4578   3868     161-1    618    136    Scipio  Africanus,  with  Sp.  Mummius  and  Lucius  Metellus,  attended  by 

Panatius,  the  Stoic  philosopher,  make  their  celebrated  embassy  into 
Egypt,  Syria,  and  Greece. 

4759    3869  2    619    136    The  histoiy  of  the  Apocrypha  ends  about  this  time.    The  Servile  war 

begins  in  Sicily,  and  continues  three  years.— Hipparchus  observed  the 
vernal  equinox,  on  Wednesday,  the  24th  of  March,  a  little  after 
midnight. 

4681    3871  4    621    133    Numantia,  in  Spain,  destroyed  by  Sdpio.— Tiberius  Gracchus  slain  in  a 

tumult  at  Rome,  in  attempting  to  restore  the  Agrarian  laws.— Attains, 
king  of  Peigamus,  bequeaths  his  dominions  to  the  Romans. 

4584   3874    162-3    624    130    Antiochus  Sidctes,  king  of  Syria,  defeated  and  slain  by  the  Parthians, 

under  Phraates  II.— Aristonicus,  a  natural  son  of  the  late  king  Attains, 
having  made  himself  tyrant  of  Peigamus,  is  this  year  defeated  and 
taken    prisoner    by  M.  Perpenna,   the    Roman   general- Learning 

revived  in  China. 
4686    3876     162-4    625    129    The  Samaritan  temple  on  Mount  Gerizim  destroyed  by  John  Hyrcanus  L; 

who  also  defeats  the  Idumeeans,  and  obliges  them  to  be  circumcised. 

4586    3876     163-1    626    128    Hipparchus  observed  the  vernal  equinox  on  Thursday,  March  23,  about 

sunsets 

4591    3881     164-2    631     123    Carthage  rebuilt,  by  order  of  the  Roman  senate.— Mithridates  the  Great 

begins  to  reign  in  Pontus.— The  Romans  declare  war  against  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Balearic  Isles  (Majorca,  Minorca,  and  Ivica),  on 
account  of  their  piracies. 

4593    3883  2    633    121     Caius  Gracchus  killed  in  attempting  to  establish  an  Agrarian  law  at 

Rome.— Alexander  Zebina,  joint  king  of  Syria  with  Antiochus  Grypus, 
defeated  by  the  latter,  and,  two  years  afterwards,  put  to  death.— 
A  great  eruption  of  iEtna.— The  weather  of  this  year  was  so  remark- 
ably favourable,  that  its  wines  are  said  to  have  kept  200  years. 

4595  3886    166-2    636    119    Caius'  Marius,  as  tribune  of  the  people,  imprisons  the  consul  Metellus, 

for  opposing  a  law  that  he  had  proposed  relative  to  the  bridges  at 
Rome. 

4596  3886  3    636    118    The  Romans  setUe  u  colony  at  Narbonne,  and  defeat  the  Gauls  near  the 

Alps :  Metellus  conquers  Dalmatia. 
4596    3888    166-1    638    116    Cleopatra,  widow  of  Ptolemy  Phpcon,  and  daughter  of  his  first  wife  of 

the  same  name,  assumes  the  government  of  Egypt,  but  is  constrained 
by  the  Alexandrians  to  act  in  the  name  of  her  eldest  son,  Ptolemy 

Lathurus. 
4602    3892    167-1    642    112    Antiochus  Cyzicenus  defeats  his  half-brother  Grypus,  and  takes  poasefisioii 

of  Syria;  but,  next  year,  divides  it  with  Grypus,  and  calls  his  own 

part  Cojlo-Syria,  of  which  the  capital  was  Damascus;  Antioch  being 

the  metropolis  of  the  portion  of  Grypus. 
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4603  3898  2    643    111    The  Jugurthine  war  between  the  Romans  and  Jugtirtlia,khi^  of  Nami^^ 

be^os,  and  continues  Rse  years. 

4604  3894  3    644    110    The  famous  sumptuary  law,  called  Lex  Liemia,  made  al  Rob^,  for 

regulating  each  day's  expense  in  eating. 

4605  3895  4    645    109    John  Hyrcanus  besieges  and  takes  Samaria,  and  defeats  the  aimy  of 

Ptolemy.  The  Teutones  and  Cimbri,  from  Germany^  iavade  the 
Roman  territories,  during  eight  years.  Metellus  defeats  Jugurtha  io 
two  battles. 

4607  3897    168-2    647    107    Cicero  bom  on  the  Sd  of  the  nones  of  January  (which  agrees  with  the 

beginning  of  November  of  the  Julian  year) ;  he  was  put  to  deadi 
B.  C.  43,  aged  sixty-four.  Aristobulus  succeeds  Hyrcanus  as  high- 
priest,  and  assumes  the  title  of  king  of  the  Jews ;  being  tlie  first  hjgb- 
priest  that  wore  a  crown. 

4608  3898  3    648    106    Cleopatra  dethrones  Ptolemy,  and  raises  her  youngest  son,  Alexander, 

king  of  Cyprus,  to  the  gOTcmment  of  Egypt. — Jugurtha,  defeated  by 
the  Romans,  and  betrayed  by  Bocchus,  king  of  Mauritania,  into  the 
hands  of  Marius. 

4609  3899  4    649    105    Ceepio  and  Manlins  defeated  by  the  Teutones  and  Cimbri,  on  the  banks 

of  the  Rhone,  with  the  loss  of  80,000  Romans. 

4611  3901    169-2    &51    103    The  Roman  people  obtun  th^  power  of  electing  the  pnotors,  which  had 

hitherto  been  confined  to  the  senate. 

4612  3902  3    652    102    Marius  defeats  the  Teutones  in  two  battles,  at  Aqnss  Sextiss  (Aix,  in 

Provence),  whero  200,000  of  the  enemy  are  killed,  and  70,000  made 
prisoners,  about  the  end  of  the  year. 

4613  3903  4    653    101    The  Cimbri,  endeavouring  to  penetrate  into  Italy  by  Noricum  (the  Tyrol) 

are  defeated  by  Marius  and  Catullus :  120,000  are  slain,  and  00,000 
taken. 

4614  3904    170-1    654    100    Julius  Ceesar  bom  on  the  4th  of  the  ides  (or  12th)  of  the  month  Quiri- 

nalis,  afterwards,  horn  him,  called  July. — fiatuminus  revives  the 
Agrarian  law  at  Rome. 
99    Lusitania  (Portugal)  conquered  by  the  Romans,  under  Dolabella. 
97    Ptolemy  Apion,  king  of  Cyren^,  bequeaths  his  kingdom  to  the  Romans. 

— ^Mesopotamia  occupied  by  the  Parthians. 
96    Mithrida,te8  Pacorus,  king  of  the  Parthians,  sends  an  embassy  to  China. 
94    Antiochus  Cyzicenus,  defeated  by  Seleucus,  near  Antioch,  kiRs  himself 
to  avoid  felling  into  the  hands  of  his  rivaL 
4621    3911  4    661      93    Seleucus,  defeated  by  Antiochus  Pius,  or  Dusebes,  son  of  Cyzicenas, 

retires  to  Mopsuestia,  in  Cilicia,  and  is  there  burned  to  death  by  the 
inhabitants ;  soon  afterwards,  Philip  and  Antiochus,  brothers  of  Se- 
leucus, destroy  the  city  of  Mopsuestia,  and  put  all  the  inhabitants  to 
the  sword. 
4623    3913    172-2    663      91    The  Social  or  Marsic  war,  between  the  Romans  and  the  Mazci  and  their 

allies,  begins,  and  continues  three  years. — Antiochus  Piu8»  defeated  by 
Philip  and  Demetrius,  retires  among  the  Parthians,  leaving  the  con- 
querors joint  sovereigns  of  Syria. 

4625  3915  4    665      89    The  beginning  of  the  war  between  the  Romans  and  Mithridates  the 

Oreat,  king  of  Pontus,  is  generally  placed  in  this  yeai ;  bat  Mr.  Play- 
fair  prefers  the  year  94  B.  C. 

4626  3916    17^1    666      88    SyUa  finishes  the  Marsic  war ;  and  the  allies,  submitting:,  are  admitted  to 

the  privileges  of  Roman  citizens. — The  civil  war  between  SyDa  and 
Marius  breaks  out,  and  continues  six  years. — SyDa  takes  possession  of 
Rome. 

4627  317    173-2    667    87    Rome,  besieged  by  the  armies  of  Marius,  Cinna,  Caibo,  and  Sertorios, 

is  taken  during  the  absence  of  SyUa,  and  many  of  the  most  eminent 
citizens  are  put  to  death. 

4628  3918  3    668      86    Sylla  takes  Athens  on  the  1st  of  March,  according  to  the  Roman  calen- 

dar, and  sends  ApeUicon's  library  to  Rome,  in  which  was  the  original 
MS.  of  Aristotle's  works. — SyUa  also  cuts  to  pieces  the  amy  of 
Archelaus,  the  general  of  Mithridates. 

4629  3919  4    069      85    A  census  at  Rome :  464,000  citizens. 

4630  3920    174-1    670      84    Mithridates  obtains  a  peace  of  SyUa. 
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4631  3921  2    671    83    Sylla  aniyes  at  Rome,  bums  tbe  capitol^  and  oommits  great  cruelties 

upon  all  who  had  favoured  the  cause  of  Mariu8.^The  Syrians  expel 
the  fiEimily  of  the  BeleucidsB^  and  invite  Tigranes  the  Great,  king  of 
Armenia,  to  accept  the  vacant  throne. 

4632  3922  3    672    82    Sylhk  plunders  the  temple  of  Delphi,  to  reward  his  troops ;  defeats  Carbo 

and  the  younger  Marius,  at  Picenestb  and  the  Porta  Collina  of  Rome ; 
and,  after  proscribing  40  senators,  1600  equites,  and  about  7000  citizens, 
is  created  dictator,  which  he  holds  lor  three  years. 

4633  3923  4    673    81     Cicero  begins  to  plead,  in  his  26th  year ;  his  first  oration  being  in  fkvour 

of  Quiutius. 

4634  3924    175-1    674    80    Mithridates  makes  his  son  Machares  king  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus. 

4635  3926  2    676    79    Sylla  resigns  the  dictatorship,  and  retires  to  a  private  life,  where  he  dies 

of  a  loathsome  disorder,  the  following  year. — ^Alexandra,  widow  of 
JannsDUs,  assumes  the  title  of  Queen  of  Uie  Jews,  and  makes  her  son, 
Hjrroanus  XL,  high-priest. 

4639  3929    176-2    679    76    Nicodemes,  king  of  Bithynia,  bequeaths  his  dominions  to  the  Romans. 

4640  3930  3    680    74    Mithridates  of  Pontus,  having  occupied  Bithynia,  and  made  a  league 

with  Sertorius,  tyrant  in  Spain,  LucuUus,  the  Roman  consul,  renews 
the  war  against  him. 

4641  3931  4    681    73    The  servile  war,  under  Spartacos,  CSnomaus,  and  Crixius,  the  gladiators, 

begins. 

4643  3933    177-2    663    71    SparUcus  defeated  and  slain,  together  with  40,000  of  his  companions,  by 

Crassus  and  Pompey,  which  ends  the  servile  war. 

4644  3934  3    684    70    The  censorship,  which  had  been  discontinued  for  16  years,  revived  at 

Rome. 

4646  3936  4    685    69    The  Roman  capitol  rebuilt— LucuUus  defeats  Mithridatea.and  Tigranes, 

in  a  great  battle  in  Armenia,  and  takes  the  city  of  Tigranocerta,  with 
all  the  royal  treasures. — Antiochus  Asiaticus,  of  the  race  of  the  Seleu- 
cidsB,  seizes  a  part  of  Sysia,  and  reigns  four  years. — A  census  at  Rome : 
450,000  citizens. 

4647  3937     178-2    687    6?    Battle  of  Jericho,  in  which  Hyrcanus,  high-priest  and  king  of  the  Jews, 

18  defeated^  and  soon  afterwards  dethroned,  by  his  brother  Aristobulus. 
—The  war  against  the  pirates,  begun  in  the  spring,  and  ended  by 
Pompey  about  midsummer. 

4648  3938  3    688    66    Crete  conquered  by  Metellus,  and  made  a  Roman  province,  after  a  war 

of  two  years. — ^Pompey  defeats  Mithridates  in  a  night  battle  in  the 
Upper  Armenia,  and  dethrones  his  son  Machares,  king  of  Bosphorus. 

4649  3939 '  4    689    65    Pompey  dethrones  Antiochus  Asiaticus,  and  makes  Syria  a  province  of 

Rome. 

4651    3941     179-2    691    63    The  Cataline  conspiracy  at  Rome  discovered  and  announced  m  the  senate 

by  Cicero ;  the  conspirators  are  defeated  by  Caius  Anthony,  the  consul, 
and  his  lieutenant,  Petreius,  about  the  middle  of  December.  Mithri- 
dates, having  lost  a  battle  against  his  son  Phamaces,  who  had  rebelled 
against  him,  kills  himself,  and  Pontus  becomes  subject  to  Rome ; 
Phamaces  seizes  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus.  Pompey  takes  Jerusalem, 
and  restores  Hyrcanus. 

4654    3944    180-1    694    60    Julius  CsBsar,  returning  to  Rome  from  the  conquest  of  Lusitania,  divides 

the  republic  with  Pompey  and  Crassus,  about  the  end  of  autumn, 
which  forms  the  Firtt  Triummrate, 

4656    3946  3    696    58    Cicero,  banished  Rome  at  the  instigation  of  Claudius  the  tribune,  retires 

to  Thessalonica,  whence  he  is  recalled  the  following  year,  through  the 
interest  of  Milo. — J.  Csesar  begins  to  attack  the  Helvetii,  on  the  1st  of 
April,  having  the  year  before  obtained  the  government  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul  for  five  years,  by  the  Lew  Vatinia, 

4669    3949    181-2    699    55    J.  Csssar  passes  the  Rhine,  defeats  the  Oermans,  and  makes  his  first 

expedition  into  Britain,  whence  he  returns  in  September. — Pompey 
builds  a  stone  theatre  at  Rome. 

46G0    3960  3    700    54    Ciesar  makes  a  second  expedition  to  Britain. 

4661  3061  4    701    53    Crassus  killed,  and  his  army  destroyed,  by  the  Parthians,  under  Surenas, 

at  Sinnaca,  in  Mesopotamia. 

4662  3952    182-1    702    52    Clodius,  the  tribune,  with  his  friends  and  servants,  assassinated  by  T. 

Aunius  Milo,  for  having  refused  him  the  consulship. 
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4063    995.3  2    703    51    Oaul  made  a  Roman  province. 

406^    3954  3    704    50    The  civil  war  between  Ceesar  and  Pompey  begins  on  the  22nd  of  October, 

when  the  senate  ordered  Cassar  to  disband  his  armj,  and  keep  within 
the  bounds  of  his  government  in  Gaul ;  instead  of  which  he  crossed 
the  Rubicon,  and  besieged  Pompey  in  Brondusium. 

4665  3956  4    705    49    Pompey  sails  from  Bmodusium  on  Uie  drd  of  January,  and  Cbbsv  enten 

it  on  the  4th  ;•  whence  he  goes  to  Rome  about  the  9th ;  beaiegefl 
Marseilles  in  the  spring ;  defeats  Pompey's  lieutenants  in  Spain,  in  the 
summer ;  returns  to  Rome^  where  he  is  created  perpetual  dictator,  in 
September ;  and  passes  into  Epirus  on  the  15th  of  October.  Antipater, 
the  Idumsean^  made  intendant  of  Judea,  by  J.  Cessar. 

4666  3956    183-1    706    48    At  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  Pompey  is  totally  routed  by  his  rival,  J.  Gosar, 

and  afterwards  assassinated  by  order  of  Ptolemy  Dionysius,  king  of 
Egypt.  This  battle  was  fought  aoout  the  20th  of  July  of  the  erroneous 
calendar,  or  about  the  12th  of  May  of  the  Julian  year. 

4667  3957  2    707    47    A  domestic  war  between  Ptolemy  Dionysius  and  his  sister,  the  fiunoiu 

Cleopatra;  Alexandria  besieged  and  taken  by  Cassar;  during  which 
the  celebrated  library  is  nearly  destroyed  by  fire. 

4G68    3958  3    708    40    Ptolemy,  defeated  by  Cassar,  is  drowned  in  endeavouring  to  swim  across 

the  Nile ;  Csasar  makes  Ptolemy  the  Younger,  nine  yean  of  age,  king 
of  Egypt,  under  the  regency  of  Cleopatra. — The  civil  war  spreads  into 
Africa,  where  the  friends  of  Pompey  fortify  themselves  in  Utica:  and 
Cato,  on  the  approach  of  Ceesar,  indignantly  stabs  himself,  on  the  5th 
of  February. — This  year,  the  calendar  being  corrected  by  Sosigenes,  of 
Alexandria,  the  mathematician,  under  the  patronage  of  JuUus  Ceesar, 
^  consisted  of  fifteen  months,  or  445  days,  and  is  therefore  called  Me 

Year  of  Confusion, 

40G9    3059  4    709    45    Battle  of  Munda,  in  Spain,  gained  oyer  Pompey's  son  and  lieutenants,  on 

the  17th  of  March,  and  CsBsar  returns  to  Rome  in  October. 

4670  3960    184-1    710    44    CsBsar  stabbed  in  the  senate-house,  by  Brutus,  Cassius,  Caaca,  &c,  on 

the  15th  of  March,  aged  56;  having,  it  i&  said,  conquered  300  nations, 
'  taken  800  cities,  and  defeated  three  millions  of  men,  of  whom  one  mil- 
lion fell  in  t^  field  of  battle. — His  death  was  preceded,  as  many 
authors  mention,  by  uncommon  prodigies ;  and  immediately  after  it,  a 
large  comet  made  its  appearance  over  Rome,  which  was  also  seen  iu 
China. 

4671  3961  2    711    43    Marc  Antony,  who  had  been  master  of  the  horse  to  Julius  Csssar,  having 

taken  up  arms  against  the  conspirators,  is  defeated  in  two  battles  at 
Mutina,  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  by  Octavius  Csssar,  nephew  of  Julius,  who 
bad,  with  the  cqusuIs,  been  sent  by  the  senate  against  him.— Antosy 
unites  his  interest  to  those  of  I^epidus,  and,  the  consuls  soon  afterwards 
both  dying,  Octavius  joins  them,  and  the  second  triumvirate  for  the 
division  of  the  commonwealth  is  thus  formed,  on  the  27tli  of  November. 
— A  proscription  at  Rome,  and,  among  many  others,  Cicero  is  put  to 
death,  on  the  7th  of  December. — Cleopatra  poisons  her  brother,  anti 
assumes  the  sole  government  of  Egypt. 

4672  3962  3    712    42    Brutus  and  Cassius,  defeated  at  Fhilippi  by  the  forces  of  the  triumVinte, 

kill  themselves,  about  the  end  of  October. 

4674  3964    185-1    714    40    The  Parthians  make  an  incursion  into  Syria  and  Judea,  cat  off  the  ears 

of  H}rrcanus  the  high-priest,  whom  they  send  into  captivity,  and  assist 
his  nephew,  Antigonus,  in  seizing  the  crown. — Herod,  son  of  Anti* 
pater,  the  Idumsan,  goes  to  Rome,  to  implore  the  assistance  of  the 
senate. — ^Marc  Antony  marries  Cleopatra^  queen  of  Egypt. 

4675  3965  2    715    39    Ventidius,  the  Roman,  defeats  the  Parthians,  whose  general,  Pteoonis,  is 

slaia  in  battle,  and  recovers  Syria  and  Palestine,  on  the  9th  of  June. 

4676  3966  3    716    38    The  Roman  senate  creates  67  new  prestors. — The  era  of  Spain  begins. 

4677  3967  4    717    37    Jerusalem  taken  by  Sosius  and  Herod,  on  the  first  of  January ;  Antigonus 

is  soon  afterwards  put  to  death,  with  whom  ends  the  Asmooean  fiontly, 
126  years  after  Judas  Maccabseus:  Herod,  having  received  the  title  of 
king  of  the  Jews  from  tlie  Roman  senate,  b<^ns  to  reign  under  their 
protection. — The  youngvr  Pompuy  is  master  of  the  seas. 
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4SiS   9968    186-1    718    86    Octavhu  and  LepiduB  defeat  Sextins  Pompey^  in  Sicily ;  Lepidna  is  soon 

after  degraded  from  the  triumTiiate^  and  banished  to  Circeii. 

46B0  9370  8    720    84    Antony  subjugates  Armenia,  and  takes  Artabazus^  aUoi  Artaxias  IL 

prisoner. 

4682  9872    187-1    722    32    After  a  long  misunderstandings  Octavius  and  Antony  openly  prepare  for 

war;  the  former  in  Italy^  the  latter  in  Egypt. 

4683  8973  2    723    31    The  battle  of  Acthim,  in  which  Antony  and  Cleopatra  are  defeated  by 

Octavius^  on  the  2d  of  September;  from  which  period  the  Roman 
emperors  properly  begin. — ^An  earthquake  in  Judea. 

4684  8974  3    724    80    Alexandria  taken  by  Octayius,  on  the  first  of  August,  whereupon  Antony 

and  Cleopatra  put  themseWes  to  death,  and  Egypt  becomes  a  Roman 
province. 

4685  dS75  4    726    29    Octavius  triumphs  three  days  at  Rome,  and  the  temple  of  Janus  is  shut— 

A  census  at  Rome :  4,101,017  citizens. 
4687    8877    181-2    727    27    The  Roman  senate  confer  the  title  of  Augtutut  on  Octavius  Cnsar, 

January  13 ;  then  the  power  of  Imperatar,  for  ten  years,  next  the  cen- 
soiship,  then  the  tribunesbip,  and  lastly  an  absolute  exemption  from 
the  laws. — The  pantheon  at  Rome  built — A  great  famine  in  Palestine. 

4689  8079  4    729    25    The  Egyptians  adopt  the  Julian  year,  and  fix  their  Thoth  to  begin  always 

on  the  29th  of  August 

4690  8880    189-1    730    24    The  senate,  by  a  solemn  oath,  on  the  first  of  January,  confirm  to  Octavius 

(henceforward  to  be  called  Augustus)  the  tribunesbip,  with  an  exemp- 
tion from  the  laws.— ^lius  Gallns  makes  an  unsuccessful  expedition 
into  Arabia. 

4691  3961    189-2    731    23    Marcus  Agrippa  retires  to  Mitylene,  from  a  pique  between  him  and  Mar- 

cellus,  where  he  continues  two  years,  till  Augustus  sends  for  him,  and 
gives  him  his  daughter  Julia  in  marriage. 

4692  8082  3    732    22    A  conspiracy,  by  MursBua  and  others,  against  Augustus,  discovered  and 

suppressed.— >A  great  pestilence  in  Italy. 

4693  3963  4    733    21    Augustus,  going  upon  his  travels  into  Greece  and  Asia,  recalls  Agrippa, 

makes  him  his  son-in-law,  and  intrusts  him  with  the  government 
during  his  absence. 

4091    3984    190-1    734    20    Tiberius,  son  of  the  empress  Livia,  recovers  the  Roman  ensigns  from  the 

Parthians,  which  had  been  taken  from  Crassus,  9.  C.  63.— Poms,  king 
of  India,  solicits  an  alliance  with  Augustus. 

4685    8966  2    736    19    Rome  at  the  meridian  of  her  glory ;  all  the  known  worid  being  either 

subject  to  her,  or  bound  by  treaties.  Agrippa  constructs  the  mag- 
nificent aqueducts  of  Rome. — Herod  repairs,  or  rather  rebuilds,  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem. 

4696  8086  3    786    18    Augustus  reduces  the  senators  to  800 ;  but  this  being  complained  o(  he 

afterwards  limits  them  to  600.— Celibacy  discouraged  at  Rome. 

4697  3987  4    737    17    The  Secular  games  revived  at  Rome. 

4098  8868    191-1    738    16    M.  Lollius  defeated  by  the  Germans,  in  Gaul,  on  which  account  Augustus 

goes  thither  for  three  years,  and  thereby  covers  his  intrigue  with 
Terentia,  the  wife  of  his  friend  and  minister  MsDcenas.- Agrippa  goes 
into  Syria  and  Judea  for  four  years. 

4099  8089  2    739    16    Drusus  conquers  the  inhabitants  of  RhsBtia  and  Vindilicia,  on  the  first  of 

August,  being  exactly  three  lustra,  or  16  years,  from  the  taking  of 
Alexandria,  by  Augustus. 
^00    8990  3    740    14    A  great  conflagration  at  Rome.— Polemon,  whom  the  Romans  had  made 

king  of  Pontus  and  Armenia,  by  marrying  Dinamis,  queen  of  the  Cim- 
merian Bosphonis,  unites  the  three  kingdoms. 

4701  3991  4    741    13    Augustus,  on  his  return   from  Gaul,  assumes  the   office  of  Pontifex 

Maximus,  and  bums  all  the  pontifical  books,  about  2000  in  number, 
reserving  only  the  Sibyline  oracles. 

4702  3992    192-1    742    12    The  Pannonians  conquered  by  Tiberius.— Agrippa,  returning  from  Pan- 

nonia,  dies  in  Campania. — Many  prodigkt  said  to  have  appeared  in  China. 
COS   8983  2    743    11    Drusus  conquers  several  German  nations,  as  the  Sicambri,  Chauci,  &c. 

4704   8994  3    744    10    Herod  builds  the  dty  of  Cesarea. 

4706   8806  4    746      9    Drusus  goes  upon  an  expedition  into  Germany,  against  the  Chatti  and 

Cherusci,  and  dies  in  Friezland. 
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4706    3996    19^1    746    8    Augustas  ooirects  the  calendar^  by  ordering  the  twelve  ensuing  years  to 

pass  without  intercalation ;  the  month  Sextilis  receives  the  name  of 
AugtutU9,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate.—- A  census  at  Rome:  4,233,000 
citizens. — The  temple  of  Janus  shut,  in  ooosequence  of  a  univenal 
peace. 

4706    3998  3    748      6    Tiberius  invested  with  the  tribunate  for  five  years ;  but,  jealous  of  the 

favour  sliown  by  Augustus  tdwards  the  sons  of  Agrippa,  he  retires  in 
disgust  to  Rhodes. — Conception  of  John  the  Baptist  announced  to  his 
father  Zacharias. 

4700    3999  4    749      6    Our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  bom  at  Bethlehem,  in  Judea,  aa 

Monday,  the  26th  of  December  (according  to  the  Romish  church),  four 
years  and  six  days  before  the  common  era. — Q.  Varus  appointed 
governor  of  Syria,  and  Cyrenius  of  Jude. — ^A  comet  seen  in  China. 

4710  4000    194>1    760      4    Jesus  Christ  circumcised  on  the  1st  of  Januaiy  (according  to  the  church 

of  Rome) :  the  wise  men,  or  magi  of  the  East,  guided  by  a  star,  arrive 
in  Judea  to  make  their  offerings. 

4711  4001  2    761      3    Joseph  and  Mary  take  the  holy  child  into  Egypt,  during  which  Herod 

cruelly  orders  all  infants  under  two  years  of  age  to  be  sUughtered, 
hoping  that  among  them  Jesus  might  perish. 

4712  4002  3    762      2    Herod  dies  on  the  26th  of  November,  and  the  Roman  emperor  and  senate 

divide  his  kingdom  among  his  sons:  Herod  Archelaus  has  Judea, 
Idumea,  and  Samaria,  with  the  title  of  ethnarque,  or  prince ;  Herod 
Antipas  is  created  tetrarch  of  Galilee  and  Perea,  or  the  countiy  b^rond 
Jordan ;  and  Philip  is  made  tetrarch  of  Trachonitis  and  the  adjacent 
country. — Joseph  and  Mary  return  from  Egypt,  and  settle  at  Nazareth, 
in  Galilee. — ^Augustus  banishes  Julia,  widow  of  Agrippa,  to  the  little 
isle  of  Pandatarium,  off  Campania,  on  account  of  her  incontinence.^ 
Cains  Ctesar  goes  as  general  in  the  Armenian  war. 

4713  4003  4    763     1    ab  iBtsrvJew,  in  the  island  of  Samos,  between  Caius  Cnsar  and  Tiberius, 

whereby  their  mutual  avenion  is  ntfaer  inoKBaed. 


EPOCHA  XI. 

FROM  THE  CHRISTIAN  ERA  TO  THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  WESTERN  EMFIRB :    4*J6  TEARS. 

FIROT  CENTURY  OF  THE  VULGAR  CIIRIfiTIAN  ERA. 


Augustus  in  the  32nd  year  of  his  reign. — Caius  Cssbbt  makes  peace  vrith  the 
Parthians. 

Tiberius  returns  to  Rome ;  and,  soon  afterwards,  Lucius  Csssar,  one  of  the  sons  of 
Augustus^  dies  at  Marseill^^ 

Onns  Cbbk,  JHWthti  son  of  Augustus,  dies  at  Lymim,  in  Lyda,  in  consequence  of  a 
wound  received  in  Armenia. 

Tiberius,  returning  from  Rhodes,  is  adopted  by  Augustus,  and  a  second  time  invested 
with  the  tribunate. — Cinna's  conspiracy  detected. — The  temple  of  Janus  re-opened, 
in  consequence  of  fresh  disturbances  in  Germany,  whither  Tiberius  repairs. — ^Bis- 
sextile, or  leap-year,  which  had  been  observed  every  third  year,  changed  to  every 
fourth. 

Tiberius,  having  extended  his  conquests  to  the  Elbe,  grants  the  Germans  peace. 

A  great  famine  at  Rome. — Revolt  of  the  Pannonians  and  Dalmatians,  against  whom 
Tiberius  and  his  nephew  Germanicus  are  sent. 

Herod  Archelaus,  king  of  Judea,  against  whom  the  Jevrs  and  Samaritans  had  com- 
plained, is  deposed,  and  his  dominions  added  to  the  province  of  Syria ;  Coponius 
being  the  first  governor  of  Judea. — Judas  of  Galilee  appears  about  this  time: 
AcU  V.  37. 

Jksus  Christ,  at  the  age  of  twelve  years,  questions  and  disputes  with  the  Jewish 
doctors  in  the  temple,  in  April,  the  passover  being  ended. — The  Pannonians 
reduced. 

Dalmatia  subjected  by  the  Romans. 
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4723     763     10      Three  legioni,  under  Ymn,  ent  to  pieeee  in  Oemany,  by  Aimimns;  Ymtm  atakm 

himself,  and  the  haibarians  send  his  head  to  Angostas. 
4734     764     11      Tiberius  reduces  tbe  Germans,  for  which  service  Aogostus  makes  him  his  colleagae 

in  the  empire,  August  28. 

4727  767      14     A  census  at  Rome:  4,037,000  citizens. — ^Augustus  dies  at  Nok,  on  the  19th  of 

August,  aged  76,  and  is  succeeded  by  Tiberius. 

4728  768      15      Achaia  and  Macedonia  become  provinces  to  Giesar. — The  war  renewed  in  Germany. 

4729  769      16      Arminius    defeated   by  Germanicus,  in   two   battles. — The   mathematicians   and 

magicians  expelled  Rome. — Conspiracy  of  Drusus  discovered. 
>i790     770      17      An  earthquake  in  Asia  destroys  twelve  cities. — Cappadocia  made  a  Roman  province. 

— Germanicus  triumphs  for  his  successes  in  Germany,  May  26. — The  first  African 
war,  under  Tacfarinus,  begins,  and  continues  four  yeais. 

4731  771      t8      The  city  of  Tiberias,  in  Galilee,  built  by  Herod  Antipas. — ^A  new  island  appears  in 

the  Archipelago. — Gennanicus  goes  on  an  expedition  to  the  East 

4732  772      19      Getmanicus,  poisoned  by  Visa,  dies  at  Antioch^  about  the  beginning  of  December^— 

Caiaphas  high-priest  of  the  Jews. — The  Jevre  banished  Rome. 

4733  773      20      Agrippina,  widow  of  Germanicus,  brings  her  husband's  ashes  to  Rome. 

4734  774      21      The  theatre  of  Pompey,  at  Rome,  consumed  by  fire.— Silius  reduces  Gaul,  which  had 

revolted. — Tacfiuinus  defeated  and  driven  into  the  deserts  by  the  Roman  governor 
Blesus,  which  ends  the  war. 
4737     777      24      Tac&rinus  slain  by  Dolabella,  which  ends  his  second  war. 

4739  779      26      Tiberius  retires  to  the  island  of  Caprea,  leaving  the  nwaagement  of  public  affairs  to 

Sejanus. — John  the  Baptist  begins  his  ministry  in  the  wilderness  of  Judea ;  and, 
towards  the  close  of  the  year,  Jssus  is  baptized  by  him  in  the  river  Joidan,  being 
about  30  years  of  age. — Pontius  Pilate  made  governor  of  Judea. 

4740  780      27      A  conflagration  at  Rome  consumes  all  the  quarter  of  Mount  Celius. — 50,000  penoiiB 

said  to  have  been  lulled  by  the  &11  of  an  amphitheatre  at  Fidena. 

John  the  Baptist  beheaded  about  this  time,  by  order  of  Herod  Antipas. 

Our  Saviour  Jbsus  Christ  crucified  by  the  Jevre,  on  Friday,  April  15 ;  rises  fiom  tha 

grave  on  the  following  Sunday,  April  17 ;  and  ascends  to  heaven  on  Thursday,  the 

26th  of  May. — ^Peter's  sermon  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  5th  June. 
Ananias  and  Sapphira  struck  dead  for  their  hypocrisy. 
Sejanus  disgraced,  and  put  to  death. — ^Nero,  eldest  son  of  Germanicus,  dies. — 

Stephen,  the  first  Christian  inart3rr,  stoned  to  death  by  the  Jews,  Saul  of  Tarsus 

assisting. — A  great  persecution  of  the  followers  of  Christ  in  Judea  ensues. 
Philip  baptizes  the  Ethiopian  eunuch. 
Saul  of  Tarsus,  converted,  becomes  an  eminent  preacher  and  apostle,  better  known 

by  the  name  of  Paul. — ^Drusus,  son  of  Germanicus,  dies. 
Peter  cures  Eneas  of  the  palsy,  at  Lydda,  and  restores  Tabitha  to  life,  at  Joppa. 
A  fire  at  Rome  destroys  part  of  the  circus,  and  the  quarter  of  Mount  Aventine. — 

Tiberius  declares  himself  friendly  to  the  followers  of  Christ,  but  is  prevented  by  ' 

the  senate  from  enrolling  Jbsus  among  the  gods. 
4750     790      37      Tiberius  dies  at  Misenum,  near  Baiss,  on  the  16th  or  26th  of  March,  aged  78,  and  la 

succeeded  by  Caligula,  son  of  Germanicus. — Disgrace  and  death  of  Pontius  Pilate. 
St  Matthew  writes  his  gospel. 
Cornelius  the  centurion  converted  about  this  time. 
Caligula,  put  to  death  by  Chsereas  and  others,  is  succeeded  by  Claudius,  brother  to 

Germanicus. — Seneca  banished  to  Corsica. — Mauritania  reduced,  and  made  a 

Roman  province. 
The  name  of  Chriatian9  first  given  to  the  followers  of  Jbsus  Christ,  at  Antioch. 
Claudius  undertakes  an  expedition  to  Britain. 
St.  Mark  writes  his  gospel — St.  James,  the  brother  of  John,  put  to  death,  and  Peter 

imprisoned,  by  Herod  Agrippa,  at  Jerusalem.    Vespasian,  having  fought  30  battles 

widi  the  Britons,  taken  20  of  their  tovms,  and  subdued  two  British  nations^ 

establishes  himself  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
A  dreadful  famine,  foretold  by  Agabus,  Acts  xi.  28,  rages  in  Judea  at  this  time. 
Thrace  becomes  a  Roman  province. — ^A  new  island,  called  Therasia  by  Seneca. 

appears  in  the  Agean  sea.  s 

4760     800      47      The  Secular  games  celebrated  at  Rome. — Caractacus,  the  British  king,  conquered  by 

the  Romans. — Claudius  adds  three  new  letters  to  the  Roman  alphabet,  of  which 

the  names  of  two  only  remain,  viz.,  the  Aolic  digamma,  answering  to  our  v,  and 


4741 

781 

28 

4742 

782 

29 

4743 

783 

30 

4744 

784 

31 

4745 

785 

32 

4746 

786 

33 

4747 

787 

34 

4749 

789 

36 

4752 

792 

39 

4753 

793 

40 

4754 

794 

41 

4755 

795 

42 

C56 

796 

43 

^57 

797 

44 

4756 

79B 

45 

4759 

799 

46 
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the  anHsiffma,  answering  to  ps, — Claudius  puts  maay  noble  Romans  to  death,  to 
gratify  his  wife  Messalina. — The  canal  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Maese  cat 

4761  801      48      The  empress  Messalina,  having  filled  Rome  with  her  debaucheries,  publicly  nuiries 

Caius  Silius,  during  the  emperor's  life -time,  for  which  they  are  both  put  to  death 
by  Claudius. — The  Gauls  admitted  into  the  senate. 

4762  802      47      Miserable  death  of  Herod  Agrippa,  Acts  xil.  23. — Seneca  recalled  from  banishment, 

and  made  preceptor  to  Nero  Csasar,  son  of  the  empress  Agrippina. 
4703      803      60      The  city  of  London  built  by  the  Romans  about  diis  time. — Cologne  founded  hf 

Agrippina. 
4705      805      52      Caractacus,  sent  in  chains  to  Rome,  recdves  his  liberty  from  Claudius. — The  apostlee 

hold  a  council  at  Jerusalem. — 8t  Paul  preaches  at  Athens. — Astrologers  expelled 

Italy. 
4707      807      54      Claudius,  poisoned  by  his  empress  Agrippina,  is  succeeded  by  Nero,  son  of  the 

empress,  and  grandson  of  Germanicus. 
4709      809      56      The  city  of  Rotterdam  built  about  this  time. 

4772  812      59      Nero  puts  his  mother  Agrippina  to  death,  and  begins  his  public  debaucheries.   &t. 

Paul  pleads  at  Ceosarea,  before  Felix,  governor  of  Judea,  Syria,  &c. 

4773  813      60      St.  Paul  makes  his  defence  before  Festus,  the  successor  of  Felix,  and  appeals  to  the 

court  of  Rome ;  soon  afterwards,  he  preaches  before,  Herod  Agrippa,  king  of  the 
Jews. — ^A  renuurkable  comet  appears. 

4774  814      61      Boadicea^  queen  of  a  part  of  Britain,  defeats  the  Romans,  and  bums  the  city  of 

London ;  but  is  soon  afterwards  conquered  by  Suetonius,  and  poisons  herself  in  the 
year  64. 

4775  815      62      St  Mark,  the  Evangelist,  dies  about  this  time. — St  Paul,  sent  in  bonds  to  Rome,  by 

sea,  from  Sidon,  in  the  beginning  of  winter,  is  shipwrecked  at  Melita,  or  Malta :  the 
ensuing  spring  he  pursues  his  voyage,  and  arrives  safe  in  Italy. 

4776  816      63      A  great  earthquake  on  the  5th  of  February  destroys  part  of  die  city  of  Pompeii,  at 

the  foot  of  Vesuvius,  and  greatly  damages  Herculaneum. 

4777  817      64      The  city  of  Rome,  set  on  fire  by  Nero,  bums  for  six  days ;  upon  which  the  iiist 

Gentile  persecution  of  the  Christians  begins. — The  Jews  begin  their  revolt  by  peldng 
the  governor  Floras  with  stones. 

4778  818      65      Seneca,  Lucan,  and  many  other  eminent  characters,  put  to  death,  at  Rome.— The 

city  of  Lyons  destroyed  by  fire. 

4779  819      66      Nero  goes  into  Greece,  and  holds  public  trials  of  skill  with  tiagediaiis,  musiciaos, 

dancers,  and  charioteers. — The  Jewish  war  begins  in  May,  under  Vespasiao,  in 
consequence  of  Nero  having  decided  the  controversy  relative  to  CaasMea,  in  fiivour 
of  the  Syrians. 

4780  820      67      Simon  Magus,  founder  of  the  sect  of  Gnostics,  causes  St  Peter  and  St  Paul  to  be 

oast  into  prison,  and  shortly  afterwards  put  to  death,  the  former  by  crucifixion,  tli« 
latter  by  decapitation. — Vespasian  defeats  the  Jews,  and  takes  Josephus,  the  hi^ 
torian,  prisoner. 

4781  821      68      Nero,  deposed  by  the  senate,  kills  himself,  and  Galba  is  proclaimed. 

4782  822      69      Civil  wars  between  Galba,  Otho,  Vitellius,  and  Vespasian ;  the  latter  remains  master 

of  the  empire. — The  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  destroyed  by  fire. 

4783  823      70      Vespasian  orders  the  capitol  to  be  rebuilt,  the  first  stone  of  which  is  laid  on  the 

21st  of  June. — Titus,  son  of  Vespasian,  takes  Jerusalem,  on  the  7  th  of  September, 
which  puts  an  end  to  the  Jewish  war.  The  city  and  temple  are  levelled  with  the 
ground,  and  the  lands  of  Judea  sold. 

4784  824     71      Vespasian  triumphs  for  his  victories  over  the  Jews. — The  temple  of  Janus  is  sbur,  for 

the  sixth  time,  the  empire  being  at  peace. 
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No.  V. 

Although  the  Table  No.  III.  gives  a  full  as  well  as  a  synchxonical  view  of  the  reigning  princes 
in  all  the  countries  connected  with  Scripture  histoiy,  it  is  scarcely  explicit  enough  in  showing  the 
sQoceasion  of  the  Asmoneans  and  Herodians  in  Judea.  The  following  will  supply  the  information, 
which  is  of  some  importance  to  a  dear  perception  of  those  periods  of  the  Jewish  histoiy  during  which 
these  pdnoes  flomished : — 


ASMON^AN  PRINCES. 

MATTATHIA8, 
took  up  arms  against  AntiochuB  Epiphanes. 


third  son. 


a 


< 


<0 

0 


2^ 


9 

•4 


OD 


Jonathan,  Simon, 

succeeded  Judas.      succeeded  Jonathan. 


John  Hyucanus^ 
succeeded  Simon,  his  father. 

I 


ELEAZARy 

died  in  battle. 


suoceeded  his  &tfaer. 


Alexander  Jannjbus 
succeeded  Aristobulus. 

I 


Htroanus. 


Aristobulus  II 

I 


Alexander. 


Antioonub. 


Aristobulus  III. 


I 


Mariamne = Herod 


HERODIAN  OR  IDUMiEAN  PRINCES. 

Antipas. 

I 


Antipater. 

I 


Herod  :=  Mariamne    = 


Aristobulus, 
put  to  death  by 
iJerod. 


Mariamne  ==  MATTRAis 
2d  daughter 
of  Simon. 

Herod  Philip, 
Mark  vi.  17 ; 
Luke  ilL  1. 


^  Cleopatra. 


I 


I 


Archjblaus, 
Ethnarch  of  Judsoa, 
Samaria,  Idumssa. 
Matt.  11.  22. 


Herod  Antipas  =  Hsrodias. 
to  whom  Christ 
was  sent  by  Pi- 
late. 


AoaipPA  I., 
imprisoned  Peter,  put  to  death  James, 
brother  of  John,  and  was  himself  struck 
^iih  death,  publicly.  Acts  xii. 


I 


Hrrodias, 
first  the  wife  of  Phi- 
lip the  tetrarch,  then 
oi  Herod  Antipas. 


Salome, 
whose  dancing  pleased  Herod 
Antipas,   ana    procured    the 
death  of  John  tne  Baptist. 


AoRii'rA  II., 
\>efore  whom 
Paul  pleaded. 


Drusus. 


Berenice, 
before  whom 
Paul  pleaded. 


Drusilla    =    Felix, 

the  procon.su],  before 
whom  Paul  pleaded. 
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CHAPTER  IIL 


HISTORICAL   MEMORANDA. 


Although  it  forms  no  part  of  our  object  to  give 
an  analysis  or  summaiy  of  the  Scripture  narrative, 
there  are  some  two  or  three  topics  connected  with 
the  histoiy  of  the  Hebrews  that  call  for  distinct 
notice,  inasmuch  as  a  knowledge  of  them  is  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  interpretation  of  the 
Scriptures.  Of  these,  the  principal  are.  Forms  of 
Government,  Jurisprudence  and  Legal  Procedure, 
and  Militaiy  and  Fiscal  Afiairs ;  each  of  which 
may  properly  furnish  the  subject  of  a  section. 

SECTION  I. 

FORMS  OF  GOYERNMENT. 

FMxiardud  — Hicocniiical — The  Hebrew  ConaiODwealdi  — 
IVibotary  Conditxm  of  the  HebKWt-Or  llie  Maio^^ 
tbeKmgi. 

1.  The  earliest  form  of  government  among  the 
Hebrews,  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge,  was 
the  patriarchal,  as  exercised  by  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob.     It  is  quite  natural  to  suppose  that 
Adam,  the  progenitor  of  mankind,  would  be  ac- 
knowledged as  supreme  among  his  children,  and 
that  the  authority  he  exercised  over  them  would 
be  unlimited.    When  his  posterity  separated  into 
distinct  fiunilies,  the  respective  &thers  of  each 
tribe  were  acknowledged  as  princes,  maintaining 
the  chief  power  and  command,  without  being  ac- 
countable to  any  other  authority.    They  also  offici- 
ated as  priests  in  their  respective  &milie8.    This 
fonn  of  government  appears  to  have  been  con- 
tinued, under  some  modifications,  to  the  time  when 
Moses  was  invested  with  the  supreme  authority, 
to  liberate  his  oppressed  brethren  firom  the  yoke  of 
Egypt ;  for  during  the  negociations  which  preceded 
their  deliverance,  the  applications  and  messages 
were  all  addressed  to  the  patriarchal  rulers  of  the 
people.     ''  (}o,  gather  the  Elders  of  Israel  toge- 
ther," was  the  command  of  Jehovah  to  the  son  of 
Amram,   when  the  latter  received  authority  to 
rescue  the  descendants  of  Isaac  from  the  hand  of 
the  tyrant 

2.  During  the  pilgrimage  in  the  wilderness,  and 
more  particularly  when  the  tribes  approached  the 
confines  of  the  devoted  nations  of  Canaan,  the 
original  jurisdiction  of  the  family  chie&  was  ren- 
dered subordinate  to  the  military  power  of  their 
inspired  leader,  who,  as  the  commander  of  the 
armies  of  Israel,  was  obeyed  and  esteemed  by  his 


followers  as  the  lieutenant  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts. 
In  truth,  the  Tnyrtinl  labours  to  which  his  oftce 
called  him,  placed  the  successor  of  Moses  at  the 
head  of  his  countrymen  in  the  quality  of  a  genezal, 
guiding  them  on  their  march,  or  fbnning  their 
array  in  the  field  of  battle,  rather  than  as  a  teacher 
of  wisdom,  or  the  guardian  of  a  peculiar  &ith  and 
worship.    Until  the  conquered  lands  were  dirided 
among  the  victorious  tribes,  Joshua  was  a  soldier, 
and  nothing  more ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
congregation  of  the  Hebrews,  who  seconded  bo 
well  his  militaiy  plans,  appear  at  that^  juncture  on 
the  page  of  history  in  no  other  light  than  thai  of 
veteran  troops,  rendered  hardy  by  long  service  in 
a  parching  climate,  and  formidable  by  the  arts  of 
discipline,  under   a  skilful  and  warlike  leader. 
From  the  exode,  in  short,  till  towards  the  end  of 
Joshua's  admimstration,  we  lose  sight  of  that 
simple  scheme  of  domestic  superintendence  which 
Jacob  established  among  his  sons.    The  princes  of 
tribes,  and  the  heads  of  families,  woe  oonveited 
into  captains  of  thousands,  of  hundreds,  and  of 
fifties';  regulating  their  movements  by  the  sound 
of  the  trumpet,  and  passing  their  days  of  lest 
amid  the  vigilanoe  and  formality  of  a  regukr  en- 
campment* 

3.  With  the  Levitical  law,  another  and  extia- 
ordinary  form  of  government  was  introduced,  which 
has  obtained  the  distinctive  appellation  of  a  thto- 
cracy;  Jehovah  assuming  a  marked  and  risihle 
relation  to  the  posterity  of  Abraham ;  becoming 
their  lawgiver,  king,  and  judge.  Under  this  ehft- 
racter  he  gave  the  Law  from  Sinai,  app(NDted 
judges  and  magistrates,  made  peace  and  war,  and 
received  the  half-shekel  as  a  tribute  or  revenue. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  authori^  possessed 
by  the  various  orders  in  the  Jewish  state,  it  stopped 
short  of  making  and  promulgating  the  laws,  which 
was  a  prerogative  retained  by  the  divine  Head  oi 
the  tribes : — "  Now,  therefore,  hearken,  0  Israel, 
unto  the  statutes,  and  unto  the  judgments,  whicb 
I  teach  you,  for  to  do  them;  that  ye  may  live,  and 
go  in  and  possess  the  land  which  the  Ixxrd  God  o1 
your  fethers  giveth  you.  Ye  shall  not  add  unti 
the  word  which  I  conmiand  you,  neither  shall  5< 
diminish  ought  from  it,  that  ye  may  keep  th( 
commandments  of  the  Lord  your  God  which  J 


*  RonelTs  PalettiDe,  p.  47. 
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command  jou,"  Dent  iv.  1,  2,  xii.  32.  Indeed, 
without  the  sanction  of  Jehovah,  as  revealed  by 
Urim  and  Thnmmim,  no  measure  of  importance 
could  be  undertaken.  It  is  only  bj  taking  this 
Tiew  of  the  Hebrew  goyemment  that  we  can 
understand  the  reason  of  various  prescribed  laws 
and  institutions,  under  that  dispensation.  Thus, 
we  must  r^aid  the  tabemade  and  temple  as  the 
palace  of  the  great  King ;  the  priests  and  Levites 
as  his  attendants ;  the^  sacrifices,  the  libations  of 
wine,  and  the  shew-bread,  as  the  daily  provision 
for  his  household ;  and  the  mercy-seat  as  his  royal 
throne.  Neyertheless,  it  must  not  be  foigottcn, 
that  Gk>d  was  the  king  of  Israel  in  a  spiritual  as 
well  as  in  a  temporal  sense.  The  one  tended  to 
strengthen  the  other ;  and  ihey  jointly  opposed  a 
strong  hairier  against  the  introduction  of  idolatry, 
bj  restricting  tiie  intercourse  of  the  Israelites  with 
foreign  nations,  and  Tyn>lriwg  polytheism  a  crime 
against  the  state. 

4.  The  first  erents  that  occurred  after  the  de- 
mise of  Joshua  appear  to  establish  the  fiwst,  that 
to  every  tribe  was  committed  the  management  of 
its  own  affiuis,  even  to  the  extent  of  being  en- 
titled to  wage  vrar  and  make  peace,  without  the 
advice  or  sanction  of  the  rest  It  seems  erident, 
that  as  soon  as  the  people  found  rest  for  the  so]e 
of  their  fiwt,  in  the  land  of  which  ihey  had,  under 
the  direction  and  by  the  aid  of  the  Lord,  taken 
possession,  ihey  were  eager  to  return  to  their 
ancient  and  patriarchal  form  of  society;  which 
tiiey  were  permitted  to  do,  under  such  modifi- 
cations as  rendered  it  compatible  with  that  theo- 
cmtic  character  to  which  we  have  referred.  In 
every  tribe  there  was  a  chief,  called  the  prince  of 
the  tribe,  or  the  head  of  thousands ;  and  under 
him  were  the  princes  of  families,  or  commanders 
of  himdreds.*  It  is  probable  that  the  fint-bom 
of  the  senior  fiunily  of  each  tribe  was  usually 
received  as  the  prince  of  that  tribe,  and  that  the 
eldest  son  of  every  subordinate  &mily  succeeded 
his  &ther  in  ihe  honours  and  duties  which  be- 
longed to  ihe  rank  of  a  patriarch.  The  heads  of 
the  respectiTe  tribes  presided  oyer  their  afiairs, 
administered  justice  in  all  ordinary  cases,  and  led 
the  troops  in  time  of  vrar.  In  ihe  discharge  of 
these  dutiefl  ihey  were  assisted  by  ihe  subordinate 
officers,  the  chiefe  of  families,  who  formed  the 
cooncil  in  such  matters  of  policy  as  affected  their 


*Tbe  land  Inring  been  divided  by  lot  among  the  twelve 
^'ilKa*  each  tribe  was  put  in  pusaessioo  of  a  separate  district  or 
pnnriDce,  in  such  manner  that,  to  uae  the  words  of  Lowman, 
och  tribe  may  be  said  to  have  lived  together  in  one  and  the 
ane  coonty,  and  each  fiimily  in  one  and  the  same  hundred ; 
■0  that  every  neighbourhood  were  relations  to  each  other,  and 
^  the  same  families,  as  well  as  inhabitants  of  the  same  place. 


particular  districts,  supported  the  decisions  of  the 
prince  in  dvil  or  criminal  inquiries,  and,  finaUy, 
commanded  under  him  in  the  field  of  battle. 
These  heads  of  tribes  and  heads  of  femilies  con- 
stituted ihe  national  senate,  whose  deliberations 
guided  the  administration  of  afiairs  in  all  cases  of 
difficulty  or  hazard,  and  thus  formed  the  bond  of 
a  federative  state.  See  Judg.  xx.  2,  &c  During 
this  period  of  the  Hebrew  history,  the  supreme 
power  was  occasionally  exercised  by  judges,  who 
appear  to  have  been  raised  up  by  God,  as  occasion 
required,  to  deliver  the  people  from  the  hand  of 
an  oppressor,  and  upon  whom  they  conferred,  in 
consequence,  the  highest  functions  of  the  govern- 
ment 

5.  The  period  during  which  the  theocracy  con- 
tinued has  been  a  subject  of  dispute.  Some 
vniten  are  of  opinion  that  it  terminated  when  the 
Israelites  unadvisedly  asked  for  and  obtained  a 
king;  while  others,  with  more  reason,  maintain 
that  it  continued  until  ihe  coming  of  ihe  Messiah. 
The  Jevrish  monarchs  appear  only  to  have  been 
viceroys,  bound  to  govern  by  certain  laws,  and 
accountable  fi^r  their  conduct  to  Jehovah,  the 
supreme  magistrate  in  ihe  state.  They  were  raised 
up  and  displaced  under  the  immediate  direction 
of  €K>d ;  whilst  a  succession  of  prophets  was  esta- 
blished, to  perpetuate  the  intercourse  between 
Jehovah  as  sovereign,  and  the  Jev^  as  his  peculiar 
people.  Hende,  ihe  changes  which  the  Hebrew 
government  underwent  at  various  times  only  in- 
terrupted, and  did  not  destroy,  the  theocratic  re- 
lation subsisting  between  God  and  the  seed  of 
Abraham.t 

6.  After  the  division  of  the  twelre  tribes,  the 
two  kingdoms  were  governed  by  their  respective 
sorereigns,  tiU  the  times  of  the  AMyrian  and 
Babylonian  captivities.  On  the  return  of  the  two 
tribes  fiK>m  Babylon,  ihey  were  ruled  by  Zerub- 
babel,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah,  for  a  period  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  years,  B.  C.  408.  From 
the  death  of  Nehemiah  till  the  year  B.  C.  166, 
they  subsisted  as  a  commonwealth,  governed  by 
the  high-priest  and  the  council  of  seventy-two ; 
and  were  successively  tributaiy  to  ihe  Persians, 
Greeks,  Macedonians,  Egyptians,  and  Syrians. 
Under  the  reign  of  Antiochus  Epiphancs,  the 
Jews  were  miserably  persecuted,  and  compelled  to 
take  up  arms  in  their  own  defence.  Judas  and 
his  valiant  brothers  maintained  a  religious  v?ar  for 
twenty-six  yeais,  with  five  of  the  Syrian  kings ; 
and  afler  destroying  200,000  of  their  enemies. 


f  On  this  anbject  the  reader  may  oonaolt  Michaelia  on  the 
Laws  of  Moses,  vol.  i.,  p.  188, 8cc. ;  Jennings**  Jewish  Antiq., 
p.  94;  Warbarton's  Dirine  Legation,  b.  v^  s.  8;  andJahn^ 
Archasol.  Bib.  ^  213-222. 
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re-established  the  independence  of  their  oountiy. 
For  a  period  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine 
years  the  Jews  maintained  their  liberty  nnder  a 
succession  of  the  Asmonean  princes,  when  they 
were  rendered  tributary  to  the  Roman  empire. 
During  this  period  the  Herodian  ftmily  was  in- 
Tcsted  with  the  goremment  of  Judea,  the  last  of 
whom  was  Agrippa,  whose  death  is  recorded  Acts 
xii.  21—23.  On  the  death  of  Herod  the  Great, 
however,  the  Jewish  kingdom  may  be  said  to 
have  expired;  for  it  was  shortly  afterwards  re- 
duced to  the  fbnn  of  a  Roman  province,  and  was 
governed  by  procurators  sent  from  Rome. 

7.  We  may  not  dose  this  section  without  no- 
ticing the  funds  appropriated  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  Jewish  kings ;  but  our  infonnation  here  is 
meagre  and  unsatisfactory.  Michaelis  conceives 
them  to  have  been  derived  from  the  following 
Bouroes:  (1)  Foluniaiy  offervngn^  or  presents,  1 
Sam.  X.  27,  xvi.  20.  (2)  A  tithe  of  all  the  pro- 
duce of  the  fields  and  vineyards*  (1  Sam.  viii. 
15),  and  probably  a  tax  in  money,  1  Kings  x.  14. 
(3)  The  royal  demsme^  connsting  of  unappropri- 
ated lands,  or  the  property  of  state  criminals, 
1  Kings  xxi.  15 ;  1  Chron.  xxvii.  28.  (4)  The 
produce  of  the  royal  flochy  of  which  there  seem 
to  haye  been  veiy  laige  ones  under  the  care  of 
Arabian  herdsmen,  1  Chron.  xxvii.  2d — 31.  (5) 
The  mowing  of  the  hett  gran  of  the  public  pas- 
tures. (6)  The  plunder  and  tribute  of  the  con- 
quered nations,  2  Sam.  viii.  1 — 14 ;  1  Kings  iv. 
21 ;  1  Chron.  viii.  1—11 ;  Ps.  Ixxii.  10.  (7)  The 
customs  paid  by  foreign  merehants,  who  passed 
through  the  dominions  of  Solomon  (1  Kings  x. 
15),  and  also  the  produce  of  the  extensive  mer- 
chandise which  he  carried  on,  1  Kings  ix.  28, 
X.  10, 14, 15,  28,  29.t 

SECTION  II. 

JTTRISPRUBBNCB,  AND  FORMS  OF  LEGAL  PROCEDUBE. 

Ferftclion  of  the  Jewish  Law^Coarti  of  Judicature  and  Legal 
Proceedings;  Tribunals;  Judicial  Procedore;  the  Sacrpd 
Lot;  Judicial  Usages  of  the  Romans— Hie  Criminal  Law  of 
the  Hebrews— The  Civil  Law— Modes  of  Ponishmentp  and 
«he  TVeatment  of  FriMMiera. 

It  is  erident,  fiom  what  we  have  said  in  a 
fonper  section,  as  to  the  souioe  of  law  amongst 
the  Hehrewa,  that  the  sdenoe  of  jurisprudence 
must,  in  all  respects,  hare  been  in  the  reiy  highest 


*  Sir  John  Malcolm  states,  that  in  India  the  same  proportion 
is  mc'iifioaed  in  their  sacred  books,  as  having  been  established 
at  the  commencement  of  monarchy,  for  the  support  of  the 
uMNiarch.    Memoir  on  Central  India,  vol.  ii.,  p.  2. 

V  Co'nincnt.  on  the  Laws  of  Moses,  %ol.  i.,  pp.  399— 30^. 


degree  of  perfection,  viewed  in  relation  to  the 
character  of  the  people  and  the  puiposes  oi  their 
social  oiganization.  Jehorah  was  himself  the 
Lawgirer,  as  also  the  Judge,  in  all  cases  of  appeal 
and  of  difficulty :  the  .statutes  and  the  judgments 
were  his ;  and  there  was  no  authority  in  Israel, 
either  to  amend  the  one  or  alter  the  other.  To 
administer  the  laws  thus  promulgated^  and  execute 
the  judgments  thus  pronounced,  constituted  the 
business  of  those  subordinate  judges  who,  under 
God,  the  supreme  magistrate  in  the  state,  were 
appointed  and  clothed  with  judicial  functions. 
We  proceed  to  notice,  in  detail,  the  Tarious 
branches  of  this  subject 


§  l'—C(ntrti  of  judieahire  and  U^ proeeednigi. 

1.^-1.  OuB  information  respecting  the  judicial 
tribunals  amongst  the  Hebrews  is  not  tcit 
satis&ctoiy;  the  notices  of  them  in  the  writings 
of  Moses  are  yeiy  imperfect;  and  the  Jewish  rab- 
bins and  the  generally  acute  historian,  Josephns, 
are  strangely  at  Tariance.  It  appears,  howerer, 
that  erery  dty  had  its  elders,  who  formed  a  court 
of  judicature,  with  the  power  to  determine  lesser 
matters  in  their  respective  districts  (see  I>eut  xri 
18,  xvii.  8,  9,  xxi.  1 — ^9).  According  to  the  rab- 
bins, every  city  whidi  contained  a  hundred-inha- 
bitants, possessed  a  court  of  judicature,  consisting 
of  three  judges ;  but  all  dties  witli  a  laiger  popu- 
lation had,  according  to  Maimonides  and  others, 
tweiity-three  of  these  officers.  Joeephus,  on  the 
other  hand,  states  that  in  every  city  Moses  or- 
dained seven  judges  of  known  int^;rity  and  virtue, 
to  whom  two  ministers  were  added,  out  of  die 
tribe  of  Levi :  so  that  each  city  had  nine  judicial 
functionaries,  seven  laymen,  and  two  Lerites^ 
Leaving  these  discrepancies,  which  are,  after  all, 
of  no  very  great  consequence,  we  may  speak  with 
confidence  as  to  the  duties  and  obligations  of  these 
administrators  and  executors  of  the  law.  The 
Hebrew  legislator,  as  the  prime  minister  of  Je- 
hovah, enjoined  upon  them  the  strictest  impar- 
tiality, in  the  discharge  of  their  judicial  functions, 
and  prohibited  the  taking  of  gifts  by  them,  under 
any  circumstances  that  they  might  be  ofiered 
(Exod.  xxiii.  8)  ;  reminding  them,  that  as  a  judge 
sits  in  the  seat  of  €k>d,  no  man  should  have  any 
pre-eminence  in  his  estimation,  and  neither  ought 
he  to  be  afraid  of  any  man  in  administering  the 
law  (Exod.  xxiii.  6^  7 ;  Lev.  xix.  15 ;  Deut  i. 
17,  xxi.  18—20). 

2.  The  numerous  references  to  the  ^gate  of  the 


t  Antiqoitiea,  b.  iv.,  chapw  14 ;  Wan»  b.  u.«  chap.  2a. 
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dtf  that  oocQi  in  the  Old  Testament,  show,  as 
Fieoiy  temarks,  that  here  the  seat  of  justice 
was  Qnginally  set  up.    As  the  Israelites  were  all 
hosbandmen,  who  went  qnt  in  the  morning  to 
their  woric,  and  did  not  return  till  the  erening,  the 
gate  of  the  dtj  was  the  place  where  they  most 
freqnentl J  met ;  and  we  must  not  he  astonished 
to  find  that  the  people  laboured  in  the  fields  and 
dwelt  in  the  towns.     These  were  not  cities  like 
our  proiincial  capitals,  which  can  hardly  subsist 
on  what  is  supplied  to  them  by  twenty  or  thirty 
le^es  of  the  surrounding  soil.    They  were  the 
habitations  for  as  many  labourers  as  were  necessary 
to  cultiTate  the  nearest  fields ;  hence,  as  the  coun- 
trj  was  Tciy  populous,  the  towns  were  very  thickly 
scattered. .  For  a  similar  reason,  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  the  scene  of  meeting  for  all  matters 
of  business,  was  the  market-place,  or  forum,  be- 
caase  they  were  aU  merchants.*    The  judges  took 
their  seats  unmediately  after  morning  prayers,  and 
oontbued  till  the  end  of  the  sixth  hour,  or  twelve 
0'clock.t    See  Oen.  xxiiL  10,  18,  xxxir.  24; 
Dent  XTL  18;  RuUi  iy.  1^10,  &c 

3L  It  appears,  by  Dent  xvii.  8 — 11,  that  i^ 
peals  lay  from  these  local  courts  to  a  supreme 
tribunal  But  the'  earliest  mention  of  any  such 
tribanal  is  under  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat,  and 
which,  it  is  expressly  stated,  was  erected  for  the 
dmsion  of  such  cases,  2  Chron.  xix.  8 — 11.  The 
Jewish  writers  insist  that  this  was  the  Sanhedrin, 
to  which  there  are  so  many  allusions  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  which  they  also  assert  to  have 
existed  from  the  time  of  Moses,  and  to  have  pos- 
sessed the  supreme  authority  in  aU  ciyil  matters. 
Of  this,  howerer,  there  is  not  a  yestige  of  proof: 
indeed,  this  assembly  seems  not  to  haye  been  in- 
stated till  the  time  of  the  Maccabees.  After 
this  period,  it  is  frequently  spoken  of  as  the 
ssprone  judicial  tribunal  It  consisted  of  seyenty, 
KTcntf-one,  or  seyenty-two  members,  chosen  fiK>m 
^ffiong  the  chief  priests,  Leyites,  and  elders  of  the 
P^le  (of  whom  the  high-priest  was  the  pre- 
sident), and  took  cognizance  of  the  general  affidrs 
of  the  nation.  It  gaye  judgment,  howeyer,  only 
in  the  most  important  causes,  reserying  inferior 
niatten  for  the  lower  courts;  appeals  finom  which, 
»  we  haye  before  stated,  lay  here.:^ 

4.  By  images  taken  finom  these  Jewish  courts, 
«u  Lord,  in  a  yery  striking  maimer,  represents  the 
^^'^nt  degrees  of  future  punishment  to  which 
wicked  men  will  be  doomed,  according  to  the 


*  Moeim  des  Israelites,  xxv. 

f  l>wia,  Orig.  Heb.,  lib.  i.  6. 
J  dodwyn'i  Mows  nnd  Aaron,  b.  v. ;  Lightfoot's  Prospect 
^^  Tevipkr,  chap.  ixn. ;  Lamy's  Apparatus  Biblicos,  b.  i., 
^*P  12;  Mkba^lis  od  the  Uwa  of  Moses,  vol.  i.,  p.  247,  &c. 


respectiye  heinousness  of  their  crimes.  "•  But  I 
say  unto  you,  that  whosoeyer  is  angiy  with  his 
brother  without  a  cause,  shall  be  in  danger  of  the 
judgment;  whosoeyer  shall  say  to  his  brother, 
Kaca,  shall  be  in  danger  of  the  council;  but  who- 
soeyer shall  say,  Thou  fool,  shall  be  in  danger  of 
haa  fir^  Matt  y.  22,  That  is,  Whosoeyer  shall 
indulge  causeless  and  unprovoked  resentment 
against  his  Christian  brother,  shall  be  punished 
with  a  severity  similar  to  what  is  inflicted  by  a 
court  of  judgment;  he  who  shall  sufier  his  passions 
to  transport  him  to  greater  extravagances,  so  as  to 
make  his  Christian  brother  the  object  of  derision 
and  contempt,  shall  be  exposed  to  a  punishment 
itM  severer,  coiresponding  to  what  the  councU  im- 
poseth ;  but  he  who  shall  load  his  fellow-Christian 
with  odious  names  and  abusive  language,  shall 
incur  the  eeverett  degree  of  all  punishments,  ade- 
quate to  that  of  being  burnt  alive  in  the  valley 
of  Hinnom.|| 

II.  Of  judicial  procedure,  or  form  ofprocea,  as 
we  call  it^  our  information  is  still  more  scanty 
than  with  regard  to  the  courts  of  judicature. 

1.  In  the  early  period  of  the  Hebrew  common-> 
wealth,  judicial  procedure  was  no  doubt  veiy 
sunmiary,  as  it  still  continues  to  be  in  many  parts 
of  Asia;  and  therefore  very  few  rules  are  pre^ 
scribed  for  conducting  it  Of  advocates  such  as 
ours,  there  is  no  appearance  in  any  part  of  the 
Old  Testament  Every  man  managed  his  own 
cause;  of  which  an  instance  is  furnished  in  I 
Eongs  iii.  15 — ^28.  From  a  passage  in  Job  xxix. 
15 — 17,  Michafelis  infers  that  men  of  wisdom  and 
influence  might  be  asked  for  their  opinions  in  difli- 
cult  cases,  and  that  they  might  also  interfere  to 
assist  those  who  were  not  capable  of  defending 
themselves  against  malicious  accusers.  The  ex-* 
hortafion  in  Isai.  i.  17  he  also  thinks  to  have  a 
reference  1^  such  a  practice. 

2.  In  criminal  cases,  the  judge's  first  business 
was  to  exhort  the  accused  person  to  confess  the 
crime  with  which  he  stood  chaiged,  "  that  he 
might  have  a  portion  in  the  next  life."  Thus 
Joshua  exhorted  Achan  to  "  make  confession,  and 
give  glory  to  the  Lord  God  of  Israd,"  Josh.  vii. 
19.  The  oath  was  then  administered  to  the 
witnesses  (Lev.  v.  !),§  who  ofiered  their  evidence 
against  him ;  after  which  the  accused  was  heard 
in  defence,"  John  vii.  51.    In  matters  where  life 


n  Boarae's  ScrmoDS,  vol.  i.,  p.  393.  See  also  Lamy,  b.  i., 
c.  12 ;  Macknigfat  and  others  on  the  place ;  and  HarwoodV 
Introdiictioo,  fol.  ii.,  pp.  188,  189. 

§  In  general  the  person  to  be  sworn  did  not  pronounce  tbo 
formula  of  the  oadi ;  he  only  heard  it  pronounced,  subjecting 
himfielf  tu  the  corse  it  cootaioed,  by  prunouociug  Amen.  Het 
Matt.  ix\i.  63. 
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^'as  concerned,  one  witness  was  not  sufficient 
(Numb.  xxxv.  30;  Deut  xvii.  6,  7>  ^o^t.  15); 
but  in  those  of  lesser  moment,  particularij  those 
merely  relating  to  money  and  yalue,  it  seems  that 
a  single  witness,  if  unexceptionable,  and  upon 
oath,  was  enough  to  decide  between  the  plaintiff 
and  defendant  From  the  account  of  our  Saviour's 
trial  before  the  supreme  council,  we  see  that 
witnesses  were  examined  separately,  and  without 
hearing  each  other  s  declaration,  and  that  it  was 
necessarily  in  the  presence  of  the  accused.  This 
is  evident  from  the  contradiction  in  the  evidence 
of  the  two  witnesses  brought  against  the  Redeemer 
(Mark  xiv.  15),  which  would  doubtless  have 
been  avoided,  had  they  been  admitted  into  court 
together. 

3.  Sentence  having  been  pronounced  on  a 
person  found  guilty  of  a  capital  crime,  he  was 
hurried  away  to  the  place  of  execution ;  and  in 
cases  where  the  pimishment  of  stoning  was  in- 
flicted, the  witnesses  were  compelled  to  take  the 
lead,  Deut.  xvii.  7?  Acts  vii.  58,  59.  It  was  also 
customary  for  the  judge  and  the  vritnesses  to  lay 
their  hands  on  the  criminal's  head,  saying,  ''  Thy 
blood  be  upon  thine  own  head."  To  this  usage, 
which  was  a  declaration  of  the  justice  of  the 
sentence,  the  Jews  alluded,  when  they  said  vrith 
reference  to  our  Lord,  "His  blood  be  upon 
us  and  our  children,"  Matt,  xxvii.  25.  In  Matt, 
xxvi.  39,  42,  where  our  Lord  says,  "Father,  if  it 
be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass  £rom  me,*  there  is 
an  allusion,  to  the  practice  which  obtained  among 
the  Jews,  of  giving  the  male&ctor  a  cup  of  wine, 
in  which  there  was  mfiised  a  grain  of  incense,  for 
the  purpose  of  intoxicating  and  stupiiying  him^ 
that  he  might  be  the  less  sensible  of  pain.* 

III.  For  the  purpose  of  deciding  in  disputed 
cases  of  property,  where  no  other  means  of  de- 
cision remained,  recourse  was  had  to  the  sacred 
lot,  which  was  regarded  as  the  determination  of 
God,  Prov.  xvi.  33,  xviii.  18.  It  was  for  this 
purpose  that  the  Urim  and  Thummim  was  em- 
ployed ;  which  wsb  also  used  in  criminal  cases,  for 
the  purpose  of  duoovelring  the  guilty,  but  never 
for  convicting  them.t 

IV.  We  have  already  noticed  the  subjugation 
of  Judea  by  the  victorious  aims  of  the  Romans, 
and  the  administration  of  the  law  by  procurators 
or  governors  sent  thither  finom  Rome.  During 
the  time  of  the  New  Testament  histoiy,  the 
Roman  tribunal  v^as  of  necessity  the  last  resort, 
in  cases  of  a  criminal  nature :  the  Jews  could 


*  Godwyn's  Mosea  and  Aaron,  b.  v.,  c.  6. 

f  Michaelii  on  the  Laws  of  Mows,  toI.  \y.,  pp.  313—362  \ 
Lamy*8  App.  Bib.,b.  i.,  c.  12. 


put  no  man  to  death  without  the  consent  of  the 
governor  (John  xviii.  31),  though  they  had  the 
power  of  inflicting  inferior  punishments,  and  in 
most  other  respects  lived  according  to  their  own 
laws.  Hence  the  allusions  to  the  Roman  law, 
mode  of  trial,  &c.,  in  the  New  Testament,  are 
numerous,  and  demand  consideration.  The  fol- 
lowing sketch  is  chiefly  compiled  from  Dr.  Har« 
wood,  who  has  availed  himself  of  the  best  autho- 
rities in  the  consideration  of  the  subject 

1.  The  Roman  law,  in  conformity  to  the  fiist 
principle  of  nature  and  reason,  ordained  ^t  no 
one  should  be  condenmed  and  punished  without 
a  previous  public  trial.    This  obtained  not  onlj 
in  Italy,  but  also  in  the  provinces;  and  hence 
there  are  several  allusions  to  it  in  the  New  Testa* 
ment.     Paul,  who,  with  the  rest  of  the  apostlea, 
availed  himself  of  every  legal  method  which  the 
usages  and  maxims  of  the  times  had  established, 
to  avoid  persecution,  and  extricate  himself  from 
calamity  and  suffering,  on  several  occadons  pleaded 
this  privilege  with  success.     When  Lysias,  the 
Roman  tribune,  ordered  him  to  be  conducted  into 
the  castle,  and  to  be  examined  by  scourging,  he 
said  to  the  centurion,  as  the  soldiers  were  fasten- 
ing him  with  thongs  to  the  pillar  for  this  purpose, 
''  Is  it  lawful  for  you  to  scourge  a  man  that  is  a 
Roman,  and  uncondemned  T*  Acts  xxii.  25.    The 
centurion,  upon  hearing  this,  reported  it  to  die 
tribune,  who,   upon  hearing  the  &ct  fipom  the 
apostle  himself,  immediately  set  him  at  libertr, 
much  alarmed  fl)r  having  thus  bound  a  Roman 
citizen.     In  like  manner,  when  Paul  and  Silas 
were  treated  vrith  such  indignity  at  Philippi,  bj 
the  multitude,  countenanced  by  the  magistrates- 
were  beaten  with  rods — ^throvm  into  the  public 
jail,  and  their  feet  made  hai  in  the  stocks— Paul 
said  to  the  lictors  whom  the  magistrates  had  sent 
to  set  them  at  liberty,  "  We  are  Roman  citizens; 
your  magistrates  have  ordered  us  to  be  puhlidj 
scourged  vrithout  a  legal  trial — they  have  thrown 
us  into  a  dungeon — and  would  they  now  have  us 
steal  away  in  a  silent  and  clandestine  manner  ? 
No !  let  them  come  in  person,  and  conduct  us  oat 
themselves."    The  lictors  returned,  and  reported 
this  answer  to  the  magistrates,  who  were  greatly 
alarmed  when  they  understood  that  Paul  and  his 
companion  were  Roman  dtizens.     They  there- 
fore went  in  person  to  the  jail,  addressed  them 
vrith  great  civility,  and  begged  them  in  the  most 
respectful  terms  that  they  would  quietly  leave  the 
town.  Acts  xvi.  37 — 39. 

2.  The  conduct  of  the  tribune  Lysias  toward 
the  apostle  was  of  the  most  humane  and  honourable 
description.  On  one  occasion  be  rescued  him 
from  an  infuriated  mob,  who  were  about  to  inihct 
violence  on  his  person.  Acts  xxi.  27—36.    And 
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aftenraids,  when  about  forty  Jews  associated  and 
bound  themselyes  with  an  oath  that  they  would 
neither  eat  nor  drink  tiU  thej  had  assassinated 
liim,  Ljsias,  to  secure  the  person  of  the  apostle 
from  their  detennined  fuij,  ordered  seyenty  horse- 
men and  two  hundred  spearmen  to  escort  the 
piisoner  to  Csesarea,  where  the  procurator  resided ; 
writing  a  letter,  in  which  he  informed  the  governor 
of  the  Tindictiye  rage  of  the  Jews,  from  whose 
videnoe  he  had  snatched  the  prisoner,  and  whom 
he  afterwards*  discovered  to  he  a  Roman  citizen. 
In  consequence  of  this  epistle,  Felix  gave  the 
apostle  a  candid  reception ;  when  he  read  it,  he 
tnmed  to  him  and  said,  ^'When  your  accusers 
come  hither  before  me,  I  wiU  give  your  cause  an 
impartial  hearing.'t    And,  accordingly,  when  the 
high-priest    Ananias,  and   the   Sanhedrin,  went 
down  to  Gaesarea,  with  the  orator  Tertullus,  whose 
eloquence  the  j  had  hired  to  aggravate  the  apostle  s 
Climes  before  the  procurator,  Felix,  though  a  man 
of  a  mercenary  and  profligate  character,  did  not 
depart  from  the  Roman  honour  in  this  regard, 
would  not  violate  the  usual  processes  of  judgment 
to  gratify  this  body  of  men,  though  the  most 
illustrious  personages  of  the  province  he  governed, 
bj  condenming  the  apostle  unheard,  and  yield- 
ing him,  friendless  as  he  was,  to  their  fury,  merely 
on  tkdr  impeachment.*    He  allowed  the  apostle 
to  offer  his   vindication,  and  exculpate   himself 
from  the  chai^ges  they  had  alleged  against  him ; 
and  was  so  fiw  satisfied  with  his  apology  as  to 
gire  (uders  for  him  to  be  treated  as  a  prisoner  at 
large,  and  for  all  his  friends  to  have  free  access 
to  him ;  disappointing  those  who  thirsted  for  his 
blood,  and  drawing  down  upon  himself  the  re- 
lentless indignation  of  the  Jews,  who,  undoubt- 
^J,  from  such  a  disappointment,  would  be  insti- 
gated to  lay  all  his  crimes  and  oppressions  before 
the  emperor.     The  same  strict  honour  in  observing 
the  usual   forms  and  proeesses  of  the  Roman 
tribnnal  appears  in  Festus,  the  successor  of  Fehx. 
Upon  his  entrance  into  his  province,  when  the 
leading  men  among  the  Jews  waited  upon  him  to 
congratulate  him  upon  his  accession,  and  took 
that  opportunity  to  inveigh  with  great  virulence 
and  bitterness  against  the  apostle  (Acts  xxv.), 
soliciting  it  as  a  favour  that  he  would  send  him 
to  Jerusalem^-designing,   as   it  afterwards  ap- 
peared, had  he  complied  with  their  request,  to 

have  hired  ruffians  to  murder  him  on  the  road 

Festas  told  them  it  was  his  will  that  Paul  should 


*  "  1  have  mooe  learned  that  he  ii  a  Roman  citizen."    The 
p^rtiriple  ia  in  the  ncond  aorisi, 

t  Hear  it  through ;  give  the  whole  of  it  an  atteotire  ezami- 


remain  in  custody  at  Cassarea,  but  that  any  per- 
sons whom  they  had  fixed  upon,  might  go  down 
along  with  him,  and  produce  at  his  tribunal  what 
they  had  to  allege  against  the  prisoner,  Acts  xxv. 
1 — 5.  How  importunate  and  urgent  the  priests 
and  principal  magistrates  of  Jerusalem  were  with 
Felix,  when  in  this  capital,  to  pass  sentence  of 
death  upon  the  apostle,  merely  on  their  impeach* 
ment,  appears  from  what  the  procurator  himself 
told  king  Agrippa  and  Berenice  :  "  I  have  here," 
said  he,  *'a  man  whom  my  predecessor  left  in 
custody,  when  he  quitted  this  province.  During  a 
short  visit  I  paid  to  Jerusalem,  upon  my  arrival, 
I  was  solicited  by  the  priests  and  principal  magis- 
trates to  pass  sentence  of  death  upon  him.  To 
these  urgent  entreaties  I  replied,  that  it  was  not 
customary  for  the  Romans  to  gratify  any  man 
with  the  death  of  another — ^that  the  laws  of  Rome 
enacted  that  he  who  is  accused  ihould  have  his 
accuser  /ace  to  face  s  and  have  license  to  answer 
for  himself  concerning  the  crimes  laid  against 
him."  Acts  xxv.  14 — 16. 

3.  It  appears,  also,  from  numberless  passages  in 
the  classics,  that  a  Roman  citizen  could  not  legally 
be  scourged^ — a  punishment  which  was  deemed 
to  the  last  degree  dishonourable,  and  the  most 
daring  indignity  and  insult  upon  the  Roman 
name.|  To  this  privilege  of  Roman  citizens,  there 
are  references  in  the  New  Testament.  Paul  pleads 
this  immunity,  Acts  xxii.  25 :  "  Is  it  lawful  for 
you  to  scourge  a  Roman  T  So,  also,  at  Philippi 
he  told  the  messengers  of  the  magistrates :  **  They 
have  hecAen  us  openly,  uncondemned,  being 
Romans^*'  Acts  xvi.  37-  Neither  was  it  lawful 
for  a  Roman  citizen  to  be  hound^  to  be  examined 
by  the  question^  or  to  be  the  subject  of  any  inge- 
nious and  cruel  arts  of  tormenting  to  extort  a 
confession  from  him.  These  punishments  were 
deemed  servile;  torture  was  not  exercised  but 
upon  slaves. II  This  will  illustrate  what  Luke 
says,  concerning  Lysias  the  Tribune.  This  officer, 
not  knowing  the  dignity  of  his  prisoner,  had,  in 
violation  of  this  privilege  of  Roman  citizens, 
given  orders  for  the  apostle  to  be  hound  and  e^ 
amined  with  thongs.  Acts  xxii.  24,  25.  When 
he  was  afterwards  informed  by  his  centurion  that 
Paul  was  a  freeman  of  Rome,  the  sacred  historian 
observes,  that,  upon  receiving  this  intelligence,  the 
chief  captain  was  afraid,  after  he  knew  that  he 
was  a  Roman,  and  because  he  had  bound  him, 
ver.  29. 


t  Cicero  in  Verrem,  lib.  v.,  162, 163 ;   Appian.  Bell.  Civi].^ 
lib.  ii.,  p.  731,  ToiUi,  &c. 

II  Cicero  b  Verrem,  lib   v.  170;  Dioo.  Caanos,  lik  Ik.,  p. 
%3.  Reimar,  &c. 
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4.  When  the  apostle  discovered  that  Festus 
ivas  disposed  to  gratify  the  Jews,  we  find  him 
appealing  from  a  provincial  court  to  the  imperial 
tribimal — ^£rom  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Procurator 
to  the  decision  of  the  Emperor,  Acts  xxv.  9 — 11. 
This  appears  to  be  another  singular  advantage 
enjoyed  by  a  citizen  of  Rome.  Festus,  after  de- 
liberating with  the  Roman  council,  turned  and 
said  to  him,  "  Have  you  appealed  to  the  emperor  ? 
— By  the  emperor,  then,  you  shall  be  judged," 
ver.  12.  Suetonius  informs  us  that  Augustus 
delegated  a  number  of  considar  persons  at  Rome 
to  receive  the  appeals  of  people  in  the  provinces, 
and  that  he  appointed  one  person  to  superintend 
the  a£^irs  of  each  province.*  This  right,  which 
the  Roman  freemen  enjoyed,  is  confirmed  by  a 
passage  in  the  &mous  epistle  of  Pliny  to  Trajan, 
in  which  he  says,  that  the  contumacious  and  in- 
flexibly obstinate  Christian^  (that  is,  those  who 
would  not  apostatize)  he  ordered  to  be  immedi- 
ately punished ;  but  others,  being  citizens  of  Rome, 
he  directed  to  be  carried  thither,  t 


§  2. — The  Criminal  Laiv. 

Thb  Jewish  code  of  criminal  laws  is  distributed 
by  Michaelis  into  six  classes;  viz.,  those  which 
take  cognizance  of  Crimes  against  God ;  Crimes 
of  Liut;  Crimes  of  blood;  Crimes  against  pro- 
p^y i  Crimes  of  malice;  and  Crimes  against 
parents  and  rulers,  X 

I.  Crimes  against  (xod. — ^As  the  maintenance 
of  the  worship  of  the  only  true  God  was  one  of 
the  fundamental  objects  of  the  Mosaic  polity,  and 
as  that  God  was  at  the  same  time  regarded  as  the 
king  of  the  Israelitish  nation,  so  we  find, 

1.  Idolatry y  that  is,  the  worship  of  other  gods, 
occupying,  in  the  Mosaic  law,  the  first  place  in 
the  list  of  crimes.  It  was  indeed  a  crime,  not 
merely  against  God,  but  also  against  a  funda- 
mental law  of  the  state,  and  thus  a  species  of 
high  treason.  It  must  be  remarked,  however, 
that  the  crime  consisted,  not  in  ideas  and  opinions, 
but  in  the  overt  act  of  worshipping  other  gods. 
Thus  a  person  was  guilty  of  idolatry,  (1.)  if  he 
made  images  of  strange  gods,  or  lupt  such  images, 
so  as  to  make  it  manifest  that  he  revered  them  as 
gods,  Deut.  xvii.  15.     Indeed  the  prohibition  in 


«  Vit  Angost.  cap.  33.,  p.  208,  Edit.  Tar.  Lagd.  Bat 
1663. 

f  Harwood'a  lotrodoction,  toI.  ii,,  pp.  190—202. 

t  There  is  a  very  naefol  Harmony  of  the  Mosaic  Law, 
digested  nnder  proper  heads,  with  a  reference  to  all  the  pas- 
sages  of  Scripture  in  which  the  details  are  to  be  ibond,  in  tho 
Critica  BibUca,  vol.  ir.,  pp.  106—112,  which  we  have  trana. 
ferred  to  our  pages,  at  tlie  end  of  this  section. 


Exod.  XX.    4,  5,  prohibits  all    image  nonhip, 
whether  it  refer  to  the  true  God,  or  to  the  idols  of 
the    Gentiles.      (2.)  Prostration  before  strange 
gods,  in  an  attitude  of  adoration  or  worship,  which 
was  so  universally  prevalent  in  the  East,  consti- 
tuted the  crime  of  idolatry,  Exod.  xx.  5 :  ike  pro- 
hibition included  the  adoration  of  the  heavenly 
host,  Deut  iv.  19 ;  (3.)  offering  sacriJUxs  to  idols, 
in  which  the  religion  of  the  heathen  principally 
consisted,  Lev.  xvii.  1 — 1 ;  (4.)  having  ckars  or 
groves  dedicated  to  idols.    These  were  expressly 
ordered  to  be  destroyed  for  the  purpose  of  obliter- 
ating the  memorials  of  the  idolatrous  practices  of 
the  Ganaanites,  Exod.  xxxiv.  13 ;  Deut  vii.  5 ; 
xii.   3.     (5.)  Eating  offerings  made  to  idoU,  or 
attending  the  festivals  of  other  gods,  though  no 
special  law  was  firamed  against  this,  is  presup- 
posed to  be  unlawful,  in  the  prohibition  of  Exod. 
xxiv.  15.     Indeed,  its  unlawfulness  is  sufficiently 
obvious ;  because  for  a  person  to  have  gone  to  any 
such  offering  feast,  was  a  solenm  declaration  of 
his  belief  in  the  idol  to  whom  it  was  made,  and  a 
full  participation  in  the  religion  of  the  offerer, 
Acts  XV.  20-29;  1  Cor.  x.  14-^.||  (6.)  Offer- 
ing  human  sacrifices  (Lev.  xviii.  31 ;  Deut  xii. 
31,  &c.),  which  prevailed  to  a  frightful  extent 
among  the  heathen,  and  which,  notwithstanding 
the  severity  of  the  laws  enacted  against  itj(LeT 
XX.  1 — 5),  was  adopted  by  the  Israelites  (Dent 
xii.  31 ;  2  Chron.  xviii.  3;  Ps.  cvi.  37,  38;  Jei 
vii.  31 ;  xix.  5 ;  Ezek.  xvi.  21),  was  most  8trenu> 
ously  forbidden.    The  ground  of  the  prohibition. 
€u  an  idolatrous  act^  appears  to  have  been  its  uni- 
versal prevalence  among  idolatrous  nations.  Nearly 
akin  to  this  was,  (7*)  ealing»or  drinking  of  Hood. 
(Lev.  iiL  17;  vii.  26,27;  xvii.  10 — 14;  xix.  26: 
Deut   xii.   16,  23,  24;  xv.   23),  the  principal 
reason  of  which  prohibition  seems,  as  in  the  for- 
mer case,  to  have  been  the  adoption  of  the  practice 
in  the  pagan  nations  of  Asia,  in  their  sacrifices  to 
idols,  and  in  the  taking  of  oaths :  it  was  therefore 
regarded  as  expressive  of  a  conversion  to  hea- 
thenism.$      (8.)  Prophesying  in  the  name  of  a 
strange  god,  which  was  a  virtual  recognition  of 
his  deity,  and,  as  such,  an  act  of  idolatry,  Deut 


II  How  this  ii\jmiction  is  to  be  noderBtood  we  Me  from  Tarioui 
parts  of  the  epistles  of  Pftul,  especially  finocn  Rom.  rf^  *^ 
1  Cor.  viii.  and  x.  The  propositioiis  which  be  bys  down  are 
these:  (1)  Idol  offerings  eaten  in  an  idol  temple,  or  at  an  m)<i1 
banquet  forms  a  participation  in  idolatrous  worship.  Bat 
(3)  eiclnsive  of  this  case,  it  is  lawful  to  eat  of  idol  ofieriogs ; 
for  the  idol  is  a  nonentity,  and  has  no  property;  erery 
thing  on  the  fiice  of  the  earth,  even  the  idol  odering  itwlf> 
beloogmg  to  the  tnie  God.  (3)  Yet  oi«ht  we,  for  the  sake  of  tiie 
weak,  to  abstain  from  eating  of  any  sach  offering,  if  tbey  are 
thereby  scandalised,  and  tell  ns,  for  wammg,  that  it  is  as  \^ 
offering.  Michaiilis  on  the  Laws  of  If  osea,  vol.  ir.,  p.  37. 
§  Michaelis,  vbi  wu^ra,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  348^254. 
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xiii.  2—6.    (9.)  Every  audacious  transgression  of 
the  oeremomal  law  was  regarded  as  an  abandon- 
ment of  the  service  of  the  true  God;  and,  of 
coaise,  as  a  transition  to  the  service  of  other  gods. 
-^^The  same  reproachetli  Jehoyah;  and  that 
soul  shall  be  cut  off  horn  among  his  people,  because 
he  hath  despised  the  word  of  the  Lord,"  Numb, 
xxi.  30,  31.    The  chief  of  these  presumptuous 
crimes,  as  transgressions  ^^  in  contempt  of  the  law," 
were,  The  neglect  of  circumcision — (Gen.  xvii.  14) 
— neglect  of  eating  the  paschal  lamb  (Numb.  ix. 
9,  14)— eating  of  a  sacrifice  in  a  state  of  legal 
Qocleanness  (Lev.  vii.  20, 21) — neglect  of  purifi- 
cation after  a  legal  defilement  (N&mb.  xix.  20) — 
eating  the  fat  pieces  or  blood  of  oxen,  sheep,  and 
goats  (Lev.  vii.   2^—27)— imitating  the   sacred 
incense,  which  was  to  be  ofiered  to  none  but  God, 
(Exod.  XXX.  38) — ^pro&ning  the  Sabbath  by  doing 
wnrile  work   (Exod.   xxxi.    14—16;  xxxv.  2). 
Eyeiy  trespass  of  the  Levitical  law  which  did  not 
proceed  from  presumption,  was  termed  an  «Tor, 
and  was  ato^eable  by  an  offering,  Numb.  xv.  27, 
'28.   The  punishment  for  idolatiy,  or  for  seducing 
odiers  to  the  commission  of  that  crime,  was  death, 
W  stoning,   Deut  xvii.  2—5 ;  Lev.   xx.  2,  &c. 
And  when  a  whole  city  became  guilty  of  idolatry, 
it  was  considered  as  in  a  state  of  rebellion  against 
t^goremment,  and  treated  according  to  the  laws 
of  war.    Its  inhabitants,  and  all  theki^cattle,  were 
put  to  death.  No  spoil  was  made,  but  every  thing 
it  contained  was  destroyed  with  itself;  nor  durst 
it  ever  be  rebuilt,  Deut.  xiii.  13—19.     The  ap- 
impriate  term,    by  which  the  punishment  de- 
nounced  against  any  such  idolatrous  city  was 
'^xprt'ssed  in  the  law,  is  cherem^  to  consecrate  to 
JfhoTah,  or  to  put  under  the  ban ;  to  outlaw,  or 
pr<hcribe.  See  Exod.  xxii.  20;  Deut  xiii.  15—17. 
^^e  hare,  however,  no  intimation  that  this  law 
w-ds  ever  enforced.     The  Israelites,  generally,  were 
»  prone  to  the  sin  of  idolatry  themselves,  that  they 
in  most  cases  overlooked  it  in  a  city  that  became 
iKitorionsly  idolatrous;   and  thus  the  evil   soon 
oreispread  the  entire  nation.   Under  these  circum- 
f^ces,  God  reserved  to  himself  the  infliction  of 
th^  pimishment  denounced  against  that  national 
<^e;  which   consisted  in  wars,  famines,  and 
other  heavy  judgments ;  and,  when  the  measure 
*^  their  iniquity  was  complete,  in  the  destruction 
of  their  polity,  and  the  transportation  of  the  people 
»  dares   into    other   lands.   Lev.  xxvi ;    Deut. 
^^▼iii ;  xxix. ;  xxxii. 

2.  BiatpAemy^  or  speaking  injuriously  of  the 
i^^me  of  God,  was  another  crime  which  incurred 
c^taJ  punishment,  Lev.  xxiv.  10 — 141 

3.  Divination  and  incantation^  of  which  there 
were  various  kinds,  were  also  crimes  incurring 
capital  punishment,  Lev.  xix.  26—31 ;  xx.  6,  23, 


27 ;  Deut.  xviii.  0—12 ;  Exod.  xxii.  17 ;  Deut. 
xviii.  10 — 1 7-  In  the  case  of  a  person  consulting 
a  diviner,  God  reserved  to  himself  the  infliction 
of  his  punishment,  the  transgressor  not  being 
amenable  to  the  secular  magistrate,  Lev.  xx.  6. 
4.  Perjury  is  prohibited  most  peremptorily,  as 
a  heinous  sin  against  God,  to  whom  the  punish- 
ment is  left,  and  who  expressly  threatens  to  visit 
it  on  the  offender,  without  ordaining  any  punish- 
ment to  be  inflicted  by  the  temporal  magistrate, 
Exod.  XX.  7- 

II.  Crimes  of  lust.  The  more  flagrant  and 
abominable  of  these  were  punished  with  death, 
others  with  extirpation^  and  some  only  by  the 
imposition  of  fines  and  the  exaction  of  offerings. 
For  a  consideration  of  this  branch  of  the  criminal 
law,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Michaelis's  Com- 
mentaries.* 

III.  Crimes  of  blood.     Of  these, 

1.  Murder  demands  the  first  notice,  Exod.  xx. 
13;  xxi.  14;  Lev.  xxiv.  17;  Numb.  xxxv.  16-^ 
21,  31;  Deut.  xix.  11 — 13.  The  accessory  cir- 
cumstances, whereby  Moses  describes  murder, 
and  which  express  the  marks  that  distinguish  it 
from  homicide,  are  the  following:  (1)  When  it 
proceeds  from  hatred  or  enmity.  (2)  When  it 
proceeds  from  a  thirst  of  blood,  or  a  desire  to 
satiate  revenge  with  the  death  of  another.  (3) 
When  it  is  committed  premeditatedly  and  deceit- 
fully. (4)  Wten  a  man  lies  in  wait  for  another, 
falls  upon  him,  and  slays  him.  Besides  enmity, 
Moses  deemed  it  as  essential  to  the  crime  of  mur- 
der, that  it  be  caused  by  a  hlom,  or  a  thrust,  or  a 
caxty  or  other  thing  of  such  a  nature  as  was  likely 
to  prove  fiital ;  as  the  use  of  an  iron  tool,  a  itone, 
or  piece  of  roood,  of  such  a  description  as  was 
likely  to  cause  death ;  striking  roUh  the  fist,  out  of 
enmity,  pushing  a  man,  or  throwing  any  thing  at 
him,  in  a  manner  that  was  likely  to  occasion 
death.  Numb.  xxxv.  16 — ^21. 

2.  Homicide,  or,  as  we  call  it,  manslaughter,  is 
discriminated  by  the  following  adjtmcts  and  de- 
scriptive circumstances : — (1)  That  it  takes  place 
without  ^hatred  or  enmity,  Numb.  xxxv.  22,  23; 
Deut.  xix.  4—6.  (2)  Without  thirst  of  blood, 
Exod.  xxi.  13 ;  Numb.  xxxv.  22.  (3)  When  it 
happens  from  mistake.  Numb.  xxxv.  14,  15.  (4) 
When  it  arises  from  accident,  Deut  xix.  5. 

3.  The  crime  of  murder  was  punished  with 
death,  without  any  power  of  redemption;  and 
that  of  homicide  subjected  the  guilty  person  to 
the  vengeance  of  the  nearest  kin  of  the  deceased, 
unless  he  fled  to  one  of  the  six  cities  of  refuge. 
Here  he  was  obliged  to  remain  till  the  death  of 
the  high-priest,  when  a  general  amnesty  took 


*  Vol.  i».,  pp.  114-208. 
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place,  and  the  right  of  blood-avengement  ceased. 
But  if,  at  any  time  previous  to  this  event,  the 
homicide  went  beyond  the  limits  of  his  asylum, 
the  avenger  of  blood,  if  he  met  him,  had  a  right 
to  kill  him,  Exod.  xxi.  13 ;  Numb.  xxxv.  9 — 35 ; 
Deut.  xix.  1 — 13. 

4.  There  were  two  species  of  homicide,  how^* 
ever,  to  which  no  pimishment  was  annexed: — i^l) 
The  killing  of  a  nocturnal  thief,  Exod.  xxii.  2 ; 
(2)  the  killing  of  an  innocent  homicide,  by  the 
blood-avenger,  while  the  former  was  without  the 
boundaries  of  the  asylum,  Deut  xix.  6 ;  Numb^- 
xxxv.  26,  27.  In  order  to  increase  the  abhor-' 
rence  of  murder  and  homicide  among  the  He- 
brews, and  to  represent  it  as  polluting  both  the 
land  and  the  people,  and  also  to  induce  every 
person  to  give  such  information  as  he  was  pos- 
sessed of,  there  was  a  certain  ceremonial  ordaiiied 
by  way  of  expiation,  the  statute  relative  to  i^liich 
is  recorded  in  Deut.  xxi.  1 — ^9. 

5.  The  statutes  relative  to  corporal  injuriei  of 
less  magnitude  than  those  just  specified,  will  be 
found  in  Exod.  xxi.  18 — 2^ ;  Lev.  xxiv.  19,  20, 
22;  Deut  xxv.  11,  12,  to  which  the  reader  is 
referred. 

IV.  Crimes  against  PiioptaiTY.  ^  These  were, 
1»*€%^,  for  which  crime  Moses  imposed  the 

punishment  of  double^  and  in  certain  cases  still 
higher^  restitution  (Exod.  xxi.  37 ;  xxii.  3.;  'fcov. 
vi.  30,  31)  ;  and  if  the  thief  were  unable  to' make 
such  restitution,  he  was  to  be  sold  for  a  slave,  and 
payment  was  to  be  made  to  the  sufferer  out  of  the 
purchase^money,  Exod.  Ixi.  37 ;  xxii.  3.  This, 
as  Michaelis  remarks,  is  the  most  equitable  and 
rational  of  all  punishments,  and  that/^hich  will 
most  effectually  deter  from  the  commi^oh  of  the 
crime,  if  carried  into  effect.  It  t^an  only  be  car- 
ried into  effect,  however,  in  a  \  state  constituted 
upon  principles  similar  to  those  of  t}|ie  --Mosaic 
polity.  If  a  thief,  after  having  denied^  etJ^n  upon 
oath,  any  theft  with  which  he  was  chaiged,  re- 
tracted his  perjury  by  the  confession  of  guilt, 
instead  of  double  restitution,  he  had  only  to  re- 
pay the  amoimt  stolen,  and  one-fifth  more,  Lev. 
vi.  1-^. 

2.  Man-stealing^  that  is,  forcibly  taking  the 
person  of  a  firee-bom  Israelite,  either  to  use  him 
as  a  slave,  or  to  sell  him  as  a  slave,  to  others,  was 
punished  with  death ;  and  no  mitigation  of  pun- 
ishment wa^  allowed,'  Exod.  xxi.  16 ;  Deut 
xxiv.  7-      -  * 

3.  Denying  any  thing  taken  in  trust  or  founds 
subjected  the  guilty  person  to  the  punishment  of 
double  restitution,  Exod.  xxii.  8.  But  the  same 
provision  was  made  for  a  confession  of  guilt  in 
this  case  as  in  that  of  thcfl,  Lev.  vi.  1 — 5. 

V.  Crimes  op  malice.     The  Hebrew  legis- 
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lator  struck  at  the  root  of  thi^  ^PA  ^^  ^^^^  ^X 
rendering  informers  odious  ^^JiiUtH^  the  law, 
except  in  the  cases  of  idolat^0H||^«r  (Lev. 
xix.  16 — 18 ;    Deut   xiii.  7 — 9)  T^Kid  *by  ex- 
pressly prohibiting  the  publication  'bf  all  ^se 
reports,  Exod.  xxiii.  1.     There  was  flb  specific 
punishment,  however,  annexed  to  these  crimes  of 
malice,  that  being  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
judge,  excepting  the  case  of  a  man  unjustly  re- 
proaching his  bride,  whose  punishment  is  speci- 
fied. Dent  xxii.  13 — 19.    All  manner  of  false 
witness,  either  against  an  innocent  person  or  in 
favour  of  a  guilty  one,  was  also  strictly  prohibited, 
Elxod.  XX.  13 ;  xxiii.  1 — 3.    ^9^  find  no  punish- 
ment positively  annexed  jbD  ^e  latter  species  of 
false  witness ;  but  with  rema^to  the  former,  the 
case  was  widely  differ^^^^^Lai  false  testimony 
was  given  against  an  luolBMHfe^^*  ^^^  matter 
was  ordered  to  be  investi^^HMkiithe  utmost 
strictness,  and,  as  a  species  of^j^HMness  altoge- 
ther extraordinary,  to  be  brough^j^^re  the  high- 
est, tribunal,  where  the  priests 
whole  people  sat  hi  judgment  ^ 

the  fiEdse  witness  was  subjec{lD|).  to  punishment 
according  to  the  law  of  retalidi|on,  beyond  the 
possibility  of  reprieve ;  so  that  ^e  suffered  the 
very  same  punishment  which  att^JUed  the  crime 
whereof  he  accused*  hi«  innoceni^&other,  Deut. 
xix.  16—21.  '  >*  •     ,^l 

VI.  Crimes  against  PARBi^j^^f^ULEBS.  In 
the  Hebrew  form  of  governmdttjHMtrace  mnch 
of  the  patriarchal  spirit  which  irtt^RB  the  fetben 
with  very  great  rights  over  theiil^pai^aies.t  The 
most  heinous  offences  of  which  chd^^n  could  be 
guilty  towards  their  parents  were, 

1.  Cursing  them  (Exod.  xxi.  17 ;  Lev,  xx.  9\ 
which  included  the  use  of  all  rude  and  reproach- 
ful language,  as  well  as  the  imprecation  of  eril. 
An  example  of  this  crime,  and  one  altogether  in 
point,  is  given  in  Matt.  xv.  4 — 6,  where  the  Ph»- 
risees  are  upbraided  with  giving,  fix)m  their  defer- 
ence to  human  traditions  and  doctrines,  such  an 
exposition  of  the  divine  law,  as  converted  an  ac- 
tion, which,  by  the  law  of  Moses,  would  hare 
been  punished  with  death,  into  a  vow,  both  obli- 
gatory and  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God.  It 
seems  that  it  was  not  then  uncommon  for  an  vaor 
dutiful  and  degenerate  son,  who  wanted  to  be  rid 
of  the  burden  of  supporting  his  parents,  and,  in 
his  wrath,  to  turn  them  destitute  upon  the  worid, 
to  say  to  his  father  and  mother,  "  Corban  *— **  1^ 
thou  Corban  [consecrated]]  which  I  should  appro- 
priate to  thy  support;"  that  is,  '^ Every  thing 
wherewith  I  might  ever  aid  or  serve  thee,"  and, 
of  course,  ^'  every  thing  which  I  ought  to  derote 

f  MichaeUs,  voL  i.,  p.  443. 
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to  thy  relief  in  the  clays  of  helpless  old  age,  I  here  t 
TOW  unto  God.** — ^A  itiost  ahominahle  tow,  and 
one  which  God  would,  imquestionabl  j,  as  little  ap- 
prore  or  accept,  as  he  would  a  tow  to  commit  the 
most  obTionslj  abominable  crimes.  And  yet  some 
of  the  Pharisees  pronounced  on  such  tows  this 
fitrange  decision — that  they  were  absolutely  obli- 
gatory, and  that  the  son,  who  uttered  such  words, 
was  bound  to  abstain  from  contributing  in  the 
smallest  article  to  the  relief  of  his  parents ;  be- 
cause eyery  thing  that  should  haTe  been  so  appro- 
]inated  had  become  consecrated  to  God,  and  could 
no  longer  be  applied  to  their  use,  without  sacri- 
lege and  a  breach  of  Ids  tow.  But  on  this  exposi- 
tion, Christ  not  only  remarked,  that  it  abrogated 
the  fifth  commandment,  but  he  likewise  added,  as 
a  counter-doctrine,  that  Moses,  their  own  legis- 
lator, had  expressly  declared,  that  ''  the  man  who 
coned  &ther  or  mother  deserred  to  die."  Now, 
it  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  curse  his  parents 
more  effectually  than  by  a  tow  like  this,  when  he 
interprets  it  with  such  rigour  as  to  preclude  him 
from  doing  any  thing  in  future  for  their  benefit. 
It  is  not  merely  imprecating  upon  them  a  curse, 
which  may  eTaporate  into  air ;  but  it  va  fulfilling 
the  corse,  and  making  it,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, effectual. 

2.  Striking  a  parent  is,  if  possible,  a  higher 
species  of  moral  delinqliency  than  that  already 
noticed,  because  it  must  proceed  from  a  state  of 
inrcterate  wickedness.  It  was  accordingly  de- 
Roonced  as  a  heinous  crime,  and,  like  the  former 
one,  punished  with  death,  Exod.  xxi.  15. 

3.  There  is  a  statute  in  Dent.  xxi.  18 — ^21,  which 
inflicts  the  punishment  of  death  upon  a  mischiev- 
<»tt^  profligate^  and  ditohedient  s<m.  BlichaeUs  con- 
<^Tes  that  this  law  does  not  apply  so  much  to 
the  pnnishment  of  any  particular  crime  against 
parents,  as  to  the  case  of  parents  having  a  son 
addicted  to  drinking,  and  who,  in  his  fits  of 
<lninkenness,  Tras  apt  to  pick  quarrels,  and  en- 
^^er  the  safety  of  others.  The  statute  has  been 
deemed  seTere ;  but  there  are  circimistances  con- 
nected with  it,  which,  if  taken  into  consideration, 
^  abate  its  apparent  rigour.  First,  The  stoning 
to  death  of  such  persons  was  to  be  inflicted  with 
ail  proper  solemnity,  and  as  an  example  ;>  ^'  that 
others  in  Israel  might  heai^  and  be  deterred  firom 
tlie  like  wickedness;'  and  not  until  his  parents 
had  found  themselves  compelled,  after  many 
nnsaccessful  efforts  with  him,  and  the  trial  of 
^^m  possible  method  to  reclaim  him,  judidaUg  to 
acknowledge,  that  they  were  not  capable  of  keeping 
him  in  order,  and  answering  for  the  safety  of 
<>^€rs.  Secondly,  The'just  remark  of  Montesquieu 
ak)  claims  attention ;  that  in  totUhem  countries, 
<irankenness  is  attended  with  fiir  more  formidable 


consequences  than  in  northern,  and  must  be  re- 
garded by  a  legislator  in  a  different  light  And  'as 
imprisoimient  for  crime  was  a  thing  altogether 
unknown  to  the  Hebrews,  they  were  precluded 
firom  the  means  of  so  securing  drunkards,  as  to 
prevent  them  from  effecting  mischief. 

4.  The  magistrate,  being  the  appointed  minister 
of  God,  and  administering  justice  under  his  au- 
thority, was  regarded  as  inviolably  sacred  in  his 
person,  and  preserved  against  the  utterance  of  all 
reproachful  words  or  curses,  Exod.  xxii.  28.  The 
punishment  of  persons  guilty  of  this  offence  is  no 
where  specified,  being  modified  according  to  the 
degree  of  guilt.  It  probably  generally  consisted 
of  stripes,  before  the  institution  of  the  regal  go- 
vernment, af^cr  which  crimes  against  the  kings 
person  were  punished  with  death.  See  2  Sam. 
xix.  22 — ^24,  compared  with  1  Kings  ii.  8,  9, 
36-46.* 


§  3,—T/ie  CicU  Law. 

Of  the  civil  laws  instituted  by  Moses,  the  fol- 
lowing only  require  to  be  noticed. 

1.  Concerning  Debts.-— In  nothing,  perhaps,  do 
the  Israelitish  laws  deviate  90  far  firom  our  own,  as 
in  regard  to  matters  of  debt  We  have  already  re- 
marked, that  imprisonment  was  unknown  amongst 
the  Hebrews,  and  they  were  equally  free  from 
those  long  and  expensive  modes  of  procedure  to 
which  we  are  subjected  for  the  recovery  of  debts. 
Theii  laws  in  this  respect  were  simple,  but  efficient. 
Where  a  pledge  was  lodged  with  a  creditor  for 
the  payment  of  a  debt,  which  was  not  discharged, 
the  creditor  was  allowed  to  appropriate  the  pledge 
to  his  own  benefit,  without  any  interposition  of  a 
magistrate,  and  to  keep  it  as  rightfully  as  if  it  had 
been  bought  with  the  sum  which  had  been  lent 
for  it.  But,  besides  the  pledge,  every.  Israelite  had 
various  pieces  of  property,  on  which  execution  for 
debt  might  readily  be  made :  as,  (1 )  Hie  hereditary 
land,  the  produce  of  which  might  be  attached  till  the 
year  of  jubilee. — (2)  His  houses,  which,  with  the 
sole  exception  of  those  of  the  Levites,  might  be  sold 
in  perpetuity.  Lev.  xxv.  29,  30.— (3)  His  cattle, 
household  furniture,  and  ornaments,  appear  also  to 
have  been  liable  to  have  been  taken  in  executioiL 
Sec  J^ob  xxiv.  3 ;  Prov.  xxii.  27.  From  Deut.  xv. 
I — 11,  w.e  see  that  no  debt  could  be  exacted  firom  a 
poor  man, in  the  seventh  year;  because  the  land  lying 
fallow,  he  had  no  income  whence  to  pay  it — (4) 
The  person  of  the  deUor  might  be  sold,  aJong  with 
his  wife  and  children,  if  he  had  any.  See  Lev. 
xxv.  39 ;  Job  xxiv.  9 ;  2  Kings  iv.  I ;  Isai.  i.  1 ; 

*  Michaelis  on  the  Laws  of  Mooes,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  1—312. 
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Neh.  T.  We  have  no  intimation  in  the  writings 
of  Moses  that  surdishtp  was  practised  among  the 
Hebrews,  in  cases  of  debt.  In  the  Proverbs  of 
Solomon,  however,  there  are  many  admonitions 
respecting  it.  Where  this  warranty  waa  given, 
the  surety  was  treated  with  the  same  severity  as 
if  he  had  been  the  actual  debtor ;  and  if  he  could 
not  pay,  his  veiy  bed  might  be  taken  from  under 
him,  Prov.  xxii.  27-  There  is  a  reference  to  the 
custom  observed  in  contracting  this  obligation,  in 
Prov.  xvii.  18,  ''  A  man  void  of  tmderstanding 
Hrtketh  hands^  &c. ;  and  also  in  chap.  xxii.  2^ 
*' Be  not  thou  one  of  them  that  ttrike  hands"  &c. 
It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  hand  was  given,  not 
to  the  creditor,  but  to  the  debtor  in  the  creditors 
presence.  By  this  act  the  surety  intimated  that 
he  became  in  a  legal  sense  one  with  the  debtor. 

2.  Op  Pledges. — ^We  have  above  noticed  the 
practice  of  lending  on  pledge ;  but  as  this  was 
liable  to  considerable  abuse,  the  following  judicial 
regulations  were  adopted. — (1)  The  creditor  was 
not  allowed  to  enter  the  house  of  the  debtor  to 
fetch  the  pledge ;  but  was  obliged  to  stand  with- 
out the  door,  and  wait  till  it  was  brought  to  him, 
Deut  xxiv.  10,  11.  This  law  was  wisely  de- 
signed to  restrain  avaricious  and  unprincipled  per- 
sons from  taking  advantage  of  their  poor  brethren 
in  choosing  their  own  pledges. — (2)  The  upper 
garmmty  which  served  by  night  for  a  blanket 
(Exod.  xxii.  25,  26;  Deut.  !ndv.  1^—13),  and 
mUU^  and  mUl'^tonei,  if  taken  in  pledge,  were  to 
be  restored  to  the  owner  before  sun-set.  The 
reason  of  this  law  was,  that  t}iese  articles  were 
indispensable  to  the  comfortable  subsistence  of  the 
poor ;  and  for  the  same  reason  it  is  likely  that  it 
extended  to  all  necessary  utensils.  Such  a  re- 
storation was  no  loss  to  the  creditor.  For  he  had 
it  in  his  power  at  last,  by  the  aid  of  summary 
justice,  to  lay  hold  of  the  whole  property  of  the 
debtor,  and  if  he  had  none,  of  his  person ;  and  in 
the  event  of  non-payment,  as  before  stated,  to 
itake  him  for  a  bond  slave. 

3.  Of  Usury,  or  Interest. — In  the  first  and 
second  laws  relative  to  the  taking  of  interest  (Exod. 
xxii.  25  ;  Lev.  xxv.  35 — 37),  mention  is  made  of 
poor  Isradites  only,  from  whom  it  is  expressly 
prohibited  to  be  taken,  not  only  for  money,  but 
also  for  victuals,  and  of  course  for  fruits  and  com. 
It  was  dierefore  still  lawful  to  lend  upon  interest 
to  a  rich  man.  But  as  this  was  found  to  give  rise 
td  many  abuses,  and  covert  violations  of  the  law, 
it  was  ultimately  rendered  unlawful  to  take  in- 
terest of  any  Israelite,  whatever  his  circumstances 
may  have  been,  Deut.  xxii.  19,  20. 

4.  Op  Injuries  done  to  the  property  oip 
iytHEBS. — Although  the  Hebrew  legislator  has  no- 
where enjoined,  by  a  general  statute,  restitution  in 


the  case  of  injuries  committed  upon  the  property 
of  another,  he  has  nevertheless  made  some  expren 
ordinances  on  this  subject,  from  the  analogy  of 
which  we  may  condude  that  this  was  the  tenor  of 
his  law.  See  Lev.  xxiv.  18 ;  Exod.  xxL  23, 24, 
32, 35,  36,  xxii.  5* 


§  4. — Modes  of  Punishment^  and  Treatment  of 

Prisoners. 

I.  The  purpose  of  inflicting  punishment  is  ex- 
pressed by  Moses  to  be,  the  determent  of  othere 
from  the  commission  of  crime.  His  language  is, 
''  That  others  may  hear  and  fear,  and  commit  no 
more  any  such  evil,"  Deut  xvii.  13,  xix.  20.t 
The  punishments  among  the  Jews  were  either  ca- 
pital or  inferior.  Some  of  them  were  expressly 
ordained  by  Moses ;  others  were  introduced  fi^m 
the  surrounding  nations,  by  whom  they  were  sac- 
cessively  subdued,  at  various  periods  of  their  his- 
tory. Of  these  the  only  distinction  we  shall  make 
is  into  inferior  and  capital. 

1.  The  inferior  punishments  were,  Restitation 
for  thefl,  in  certain  proportions,  Exod.  xxii.  1— i 
Deprivation  of  the  delinquents  beard,  2  Sam.  x. 
4.  Destroying  their  houses,  Exod.  vi.  11 ;  Dan. 
ii.  5,  iii.  29.  Imprisonment  in  a  dungeon  (Jer. 
xxxviiL  6 — aggravated  by  fetters  (Judg.  xvi.  21) 
— ^by  a  wooden  yoke  round  the  neck  (Jer.  xxril 
2,  xxviii.  13)— by  the  stocks  (Prov.  viL  22 ;  Jer. 
XX.  2) — ^by  hard  labour,  &c.,  Judg.  xvi.  21; 
1  Kings  xxii.  27.  Confinetoent  in  the  cities  of 
refuge  till  the  death  of  the  high-priest,  Nmnb. 
XXXV.  25—28.  Whipping,  with  a  scourge  of 
three  cords,  so  as  to  give  the  culprit  forty,  sare 
one,  Deut.  xxv.  2,  3 ;  2  Cor.  xi.  24,  25.  Cutting 
oflf  the  hands  and  feet,  Judg.  i.  6,  7 ;  2  Sam.  iv. 
12.  Putting  out  the  eyes,  Judg.  xvi.  21.^  Seal- 
ing up  the  eyes ;  which  is  alluded  to  in  Isai.  xHt. 
18,  where  it  is  said,  that  God  hath  shut  up  the 
eyes  of  idolaters,  that  they  cannot  see ;  whence 
we  infer  that  it  was  a  judicial  punishment  |! 
Fighting  with  wild  beasts,  which  was  sometimes 
not  mortal  (1  Cor.  xv.  32),  tliough  it  geneianj 
was  so.  Slavery  till  the  sabbatical  year,  or  till 
compensation  was  made  for  iheft,  Exod.  xxL  2. 
Sale  of  children  for  their  father  s  debts,  2  King* 
iv.  1 ;  Matt  xviii.  25.  Talio,  or  like  for  hke, 
either  UteraUy  (Exod.  xxi.  23—25),  or  by  compen- 


•  Midwelis  od  the  Laws  oT  Moses,  vol.  tL,  pp.  291-^. 

+  Ibid.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  404,  and  rr..  p.  371. 
t  This  mode  of  pomshment  is  still  practised  in  the  Eat 
See  Malcolm's  Persia,  vol.  ii..  chap,  lix.,  p.  198,  note. 
Jl  See  Banner's  ObsenatioDS,  wl.  ii.,  p.  277,  &e. 
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edon  with  moiiej.*  To  these  punishments  we 
mart  add  three  others,  which  are  generally  and 
not  improperly  daased  among  ecclesiastical  ponish- 
ments;  but  the  Hebrew  form  of  goyemment 
being  Hmcratic,  they  necessarily  partook  of  a 
ciril  as  well  as  of  an  ecclesiastical  nature. 

(1)  The  Neduiy  or  separation,  was  inflicted  on 
him  who  had  despised  the  admonition  given  in 
pnTate  by  the  minister  or  leading  man  in  the 
spagogue,  or  had  been  guilty  of  refusing  to  pay 
anj  debt  to  which  he  had  been  found  liable,  or 
bad  been  guilty  of  certain  offences,  which  have 
been  coUected  out  of  the  Talmud  by  Dr.  Idght- 
fijott  and  Dr.  Owen.|    The  time  of  its  continu- 
ance  was  commonly  thirty  days ;  but  if  the  person 
neglected  to  apply  for  a  remission  at  the  end  of 
t'liit  time,  he  became  virtually  liable  to  the  next 
bigher  degree  of  censure,  although  it  was  not 
always  inflicted.    During  the  continuance  of  this 
ft-ntence,  he  was  not  prevented  from  hearing  the 
law,  or  even  firom  teaching  it,  if  a  master  in  Israel, 
provided  he  kept  four  paces  distant  from  other 
persons.    Nay,  he  might  even  go  into  the  temple 
to  attend  divine  service,  under  the  same  restric- 
tions.    If  he  died  while  under  this  sentence, 
they  threw  a  stone  upon  his  bier,  to  signify  that 
he  deserved  stoning.     This  degree  of  excommu- 
nication is  what  Is  meant  in  the  New  Testament 
bv  cattwff  out  of  the  synaffOffue.\\ 

(2)  The  second  degree  of  excommunication 
was  called  CAerem^  or  "cutting  off,"  to  which 
rani  alludes,  when  he  speaks  of  giving  one  over 
to  Satan,  I  Cor.  v.  5.  It  was  an  authoritative 
sod  public  censure,  pronounced  by  the  synagogue, 
and  lasted  for  thirty  days.  With  persons  under 
this  malediction  it  was  not  lawful  so  much  as 
to  eat 

(3)  But  the  highest  degree  of  separation  was 
the  Shemetka ;  so  called  from  a  word  which  sig- 
luBes  to  exclude,  expel,  or  cast  out;  meaning 
that  the  persons  on  whom  it  was  pronounced 
were  cast  out  from  the  covenant  of  promise,  and 
the  commonwealth  of  Israel ;  and  that  they 
should  be  accounted  by  the  Jews  as  heathen  men 
and  publicans.  Some,  however,  interpret  it  as 
e^valent  to  Maranatha — the  Lord  cometh,  i.  e., 
to  execute  vengeance ;  or.  There  is  death,  i.  e., 
an  excommunication  to  death.  It  was  inflicted 
on  those  who  despised  the  cherem^  and  was  by 
the  greater  part  of  the  Jews  esteemed  total  and 
final ;  the  person  who  fell  under  it  being  left  to 


»  Ligfatfoot,  Hone  Heb.,  Matt.  ▼.  38. 

t  Ibid.,  I  Cor.  v.  5. 

%  Expoaition  of  the  Ileb  ,  Exerc  21. 

I  Oodwyn*a  Moses  and  Aarou,  b.  v.,  chap.  2. 


the  judgment  of  God,  without  hope  of  recon- 
ciliation with  the  church.  It  included  an  utter 
exclusion  from  the  congregation,  confiscation  of 
property,  and  exposure  to  death  by  the  visible 
interposition  of  God.  Hence  it  is  called  in  the 
Targum,  "the  curse  and  execration  of  God;" 
and  hy  the  Talmudists,  "the  anathema  of  the 
God  of  Israel."  This  punishment  is  referred  to 
in  I  Cor.  v.  II,  xvi.  22;  Ezra  x.  7)  8-  And  it 
is  thought  by  some  that  there  is  a  reference  to  it 
in  I  Cor.  xi.  30,  where  the  apostle  tells  the 
Corinthians,  that  in  consequence  of  their  im- 
proper observance  of  the  Lords  supper,  "many 
were  weak  and  sickly  among  them,  and  many 
slept,"  or  died  by  the  visitation  of  heaven.  And 
perhaps  it  is  to  this  visible  judgment  of  God,  in 
the  apostolic  age,  against  egregious  offenders, 
rather  than  to  the  unpardonable  sin  against  the 
Holy  Ghost,  that  the  apostle  John  also  refers  in 
his  first  epistle  (v.  16),  when  he  says,  "  If  any  man 
see  his  brother  sin  a  sin  which  is  not  unto  death, 
he  shall  ask,  and  God  shall  give  him  life  for  thefti 
that  sin  not  unto  death.  But  there  is  a  sin  unto 
death :  I  do  not  say  that  he  should  pray  for  it" 
He  might  pray  for  offenders  in  general,  and  even 
for  the  souls  of  those  who  were  under  this  visible 
judgment;  but  he  might  not  pray  for  their  re- 
storation to  health,  since  God  was  more  glorified, 
and  men  more  awed,  by  its  oontinuance.$ 

(4)  To  the  inferior  punishments  already  enu- 
merated, Michaelis  adds  the  rm  and  tre^pasf^ 
offeringMy  in  consideration  of  which  punishments 
were  either  entirely  remitted,  or  capital  punish- 
ments commuted  for  others  less  severe.  Such 
offerings  were,  therefore,  in  themselves  a  kind  of 
punishment  FinA^  as  JvMi  ;  and,  tecondlyj  as  an 
exposure  to  $hame^  in  a  public  acknowledgment 
of  guilt,  which  probably  bore  some  resemblance  to 
our  ecclesiastical  penance.  They  were  to  be  offered 
in  the  following  cases  :  (1)  For  every  unity- 
tentianal  transgreision  of  the  Levitical  law.  Even 
if  it  was  a  sin  of  commission,  a  sin-offering  being 
made,  the  legal  punishment  was  thereupon  re- 
mitted ;  which  in  the  case  of  wilful  transgression 
was  nothing  less  than  extirpation.  Lev.  iv.  2, 
V.  1,  4 — 7«  (2)  For  every  rcuh  oath  which  was 
not  kept  This  was  not  for  the  iiux>nsideration, 
however,  but  for  the  neffhct^  Lev.  v.  4.  (3)  For 
concealing  any  thing  against  a  guilty  person,  on 
his  trial,  and  where  the  witness  was  sworn  to 
depose  to  all  he  knew.  Lev.  v.  I.    (4)  For  in- 


§  Oodwyn's  Moses  and  Aaron,  h.  ▼.,  chap.  2;  Lainy*s 
Apparat  Bib.,  b.  i.,  chap.  12  ;  Brown's  Antiq.  of  the  Je%«s, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  2^5;  E^irkhnrsrs  (Jreek  Lexicon,  iHapavaQa  ; 
and  MacLnight  on  1  Cor.  v.  11. 
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curring  a  debt  to  the  Mnduary ;   that  is,  not  con- 
scientiously paying  the  tithes.     In  addition  to  the 
trespass-offering  in  this  case,  the  delinquent  must 
make  up  his  deficiencies,  with  twenty  per  cent, 
oyer  and  ahove,  Ley.  y.  14,  15.     (5)  The  same 
was  the  rule,  where  a  person  denied  any  thing 
giyen  him  in  trust,  or  any  thing  lost,  which  he 
had  found,  or  any  promise  he  had  made ;  or  where 
he  had  acquired  any  property  dishonestly,  and 
had  his  conscience  awakened  on  account  of  it — 
eyen  where  it  was  a  theft,  of  which  he  had  once 
cleared  himself  by  oath,  hut  was  now  moyed  by 
the  impulse  of  his  conscience  to  make  yoluntary 
restitution,  and  wished  to  get  rid  of  the  guilt, 
Ley.  yi.  1 — 7*     By  the  offering  made  on  such  an 
occasion, the  preceding  crime  was  wholly  cancelled; 
and  because  the  delinquent  would  otherwise  haye 
had  to  make  restitution,  from  two  to  fiye  fold,  he 
now  gaye  twenty  per  cent  oyer  and  aboye  the 
amount  of  his  theft.     (6)  In  the  case  of  adultery 
committed  with  a  slaye,  an  offering  was  appointed 
(Ley.   xix.   20 — ^22);   which  did  not,  howeyer, 
whoUy  cancel  the  punishment,  but  mitigated  it 
from  death,  which  was  the  established  punish- 
ment of  adultery,  to  that  of  stripes.    That  such 
measures  as  these  must  haye  had  a  yery  great 
effect  in  prompting  to  the  restitution  of  property 
unjustly  acquired,  and  to  the  retraction  of  false 
oaths,  is  quite  obyious.     But  in  cases  of  crimes, 
of  which  the  good  of  the  community  expressly 
required  that  the  l^al  punishment  should  be  put 
in  execution,  no  offering  could  be  accepted.* 
2.  The  capital  punuhments  were — 
(1)    Stoning^    which    was    the    most  general 
punishment  denounced  in  the  law  against  criminals 
who  incurred  capital  punishment     It  seems  that 
lapidation  was  performed  in  two  ways.    The  first 
was  when  stones  were  thrown  on  the  guilty  person 
till  he  was  killed,  in  which  the  witnesses  always 
threw  the  first  stones,  Deut  xyii.  17.t    The  second 
mode  was,  when  the  criminal  was  carried  to  a 
steep   place  twelye  or  fourteen  feet  in  height, 
whence  one  of  the  two  witnesses    threw  him 
headlong,  and  the  other  roUed  a  large  sjtonc  upon 
his  body.    To  the  latter  method  there  is  supposed 
to  be  an  allusion  in  Matt  xxi.  44 :   "  Whosoeyer 
shall  fall  on  this  stone  shaU  be  broken ;  but  on 
whomsoeyer  it  shall  fall,  it  will  grind  him  to  pow- 
der ;*  for  he  that  was  thus  stoned  was  first  flung 
upon  a  stone,  and  then  a  stone  was  dashed  upon 


*  Michaelia  od  the  Laws  of  Moses,  toI.  iii.,  pp.  482—488. 

|-  Hie  wisdom  of  this  law  is  apparent  It  woold  seem  that 
few  men  coold  become  so  hardened  as  to  bear  false  witness 
against  their  neighbour,  when  Ihey  knew  that  they  would  be 
obliged  to  inflict  the  ponishment  of  death  themselres. 


him.:^      The    Jews    generally    stoned  criminals 
outside  of  the  city ;  but  in  some  cases,  as  blas- 
phemers, idolaters,  or  adulterers,  they  stoned  them 
whereyer  they  were  foimd.     Thus,  when  they 
brought  to  Jesus  a  woman  taken  in  adulteiy  (John 
yiii.  7)9  he  said  to  her  accusers,  '^  Let  him  who  is 
without  sin  cast  the  first  stone  at  her.**    And  the 
Jews,  pretending  he  blasphemed,  took  up  stones 
to  stone  hint,  eyen  in  the  temple,  yerse  59,  x.  31. 
On  such  occasions  they  dispensed  with  the  usual 
formalities,  and  followed  the  transports  of  their 
passion.      This  they  called  "the  judgment  of 
zeal."  II     There  were  nineteen  offences  which  sub- 
jected to  this  punishment,  according  to  the  rab- 
bins ;  only  six  or  seyen  of  which  are  specified  in 
the  law.     See  Ley.  xx.  2,  27,  xxiy.  14;  Deut 
xiii.  10,  xyii.  5,  xxi.  21,  xxii.  21,  24. 

(2)  Strangling^  which  was  effected  by  two 
persons  with  a  handkerchief,  for  the  following 
offences:  adultery,  striking  of  parents,  man- 
stealing,  elders  notoriously  rebellious  against  the 
law,  fklse  prophets,  and  those  who  prognosticated 
future  eyents  in  the  name  of  fiJse  gods. 

(3)  Slaying  with  the  sword,  which  was  ^e 
punishment  affixed  to  the  two  following  offences : 
the  yoluntary  manslayer,  and  the  inhabitants  of  a 
dty  who  had  fallen  into  idolatry,  Deut  xiii.  13— 
16;  1  Sam.  xy.  33;  2  Sam.  iy.  7;  2  Kings x.  I 

(4)  Drowning^  with  a  weight  suspended  fiom 
the  neck.  Matt  xyiii.  6. 

(5)  Sawing  asunder.  It  is  said  that  Isaiah 
was  subjected  to  this  horrible  death;  and  Paul 
alludes  to  it  in  Heb.  xi.  37* 

(6)  Braying  in  a  mortar^  Proy.  xxrii.  22 
This  punishment  is  still  resorted  to  by  the  Turk&f 

(7)  Crudfixion.  This  punishment  was  intro- 
duced among  the  Jews  by  the  Romans,  who  had 
borrowed  it  from  the  Ghreeks.  It  obtained  among 
the  Egyptians,  Persians,  and  Carthaginians.  As 
this  is  the  punishment  to  which  our  blessed  Lord 
was  subjected,  we  may  be  allowed  to  notice  it 
more  at  length  than  we  haye  any  of  the  former 
punishments  mentioned.  Dr.  Harwood  has  writ- 
ten yeiy  lai^ely  upon  it,  and  from  his  work  we 
haye  bonowed  the  following  particulars : — Cruci- 
fixion is  one  of  the  most  cruel  and  excrudatiDg 
deaths  which  the  art  of  ingeniously  tormenting 
and  extinguishing  life  eyer  deyised.  The  person 
doomed  to  this  dire  end  was  distended  on  a  cross; 


t  Selden  de  Synedriis,  lib.  i.,  c.  ▼.,  iL  13 ;  Ligkifeot,  Temple 
Senrice,  chap.  xxii. 

n  Calmet'a  Bib.  Bncy.,  ait  "  StonioK." 
%  See  the  aotborities  referred  to  in  Fn^meDta  to  CabneC, 
Na  xxxi. ;  and  for  tbrther  particalars  relatiTe  to  (be  ranooi 
kinds  of  paDiahmeot  adopted  by  tbe  Hebrevra,  ace  faii  Bib. 
Eocy.,  art.  "  Pimiabnieiit.'' 
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had  great  nails  driven  through  his  hands  and 
feet,  the  most  exquisitely  tender  and  sensible  parts 
of  the  human  firame ;  and  he  was  left  slowly  to 
consume  and  die    in  this   lingering  and   most 
misemble  manner.  There  are  instances  of  crucified 
persons  liring  in  this  exquisite  t(»ture  seyeral 
days.    The  rites  of  sepulture  were  denied  them. 
Their  dead  bodies  were  generally  left  on  the 
GEQsses  on  which  they  were  first  suspended,  and 
became  a  prey  to  every  ravenous  beast  and  cami- 
verous  bird.     It  was  generally  a  servile  punish- 
ment, and  chiefly  inflicted  on  vile,  worthless,  and 
incorrigible  slaves.      In  reference   to    this,  the 
apostle,  in  describing  the  condescension  of  our 
Saviour,  and  his  submission  to  this  most  oppro- 
bions  death,  represents  him  as  taking  upon  him 
the  form  of  a  servant,  and  becoming  obedient  to 
death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross,  Phil.  iii.  7,  8. 
It  was  universally  reputed  the  most  shameful  and 
ignominious  death  to  which  a  wretch  could  be 
exposed.    In  such  an  exit  were  comprised  every 
idea  and  circumstance  of  odium,  disgrace,  and 
public  scandal.     Hence  the  apostle  magnifies  and 
extols  the  benevolence  and  magnanimity  which 
onr  blessed  Lord  displayed,  who  for  the  joy  set 
before  him  endured  the  cross,  despising  i^  shame 
(Heb.  xiL  2}  ;  regarding,  vrith  a  generous  disdain 
and  contempt,  every  circumstance  of  public  indig- 
nity and  infiuny  with  which  such  a  death  was 
loaded.     It  vras  from  the  idea  they  connected 
^th  such  a  death,  that  the  Greeks  treated  the 
apostles  with  the  last  contempt  and  pity,  for  pub> 
liclj  embarking  in  the  cause  of  a  person  who  had 
been  brought  to  this  reproachful  and  dishonour- 
able death  by  his  own  countrymen.     The  preach- 
ing of  the  cross  vras  to  them  foolishness  (I  Gor. 
i-  23) ;  the  promulgation  of  a  'system  of  religion 
that  had  been  taught  by  a  person  who,  by  a  na- 
tional act,  had  publicly  suflered  the  pimishment 
and  death  of  the  most  useless  and  abandoned 
slave,  was,  in  their  ideas,  the  last  infatuation ;  and 
the  preaching  Christ  crucified — publishing  in  the 
world  a  religion  whose  founder  suffered  on  a 
eross,  appeared  the  last  absurdity  and  madness. 
The  same  inherent  scandal  and  ignominy  had 
cracifixion  in  the  estimation  of  the  Jews.     They, 
indeed,  annexed  more  complicated  wretchedness 
to  it;  for  they  esteemed  the  miscreant  who  was 
adjudged  to  such  an  end,  not  only  to  be  aban- 
doned of  men,  but  forsaken  of  God.     '^  He  that 
18  hanged  is  accursed  of  God,"  Deut.  xxi.  23. 
Hence  Paul,  representing  to  the  Galatians  the 
grace  and  benevolence  of  Jesus,  who  released  us 
^001  that  curse  to  which  the  law  of  Moses  de- 
toted  us,  by  being  made  a  curse  for  us,  by  sub- 
mittmg  to  be  treated  for  our  sakes  as  an  execrable 
male&ctor,  to  show  the  horror  of  such  a  death  as 


Christ  voluntarily  endured,  adds,  ''It  is  written 
in  the  law.  Cursed  is  every  one  that  is  hanged  on 
a  tree!"  chap.  iii.  13.  And  from  this  express 
declaration  of  the  law  of  Moses,  concerning  per- 
sons thus  executed,  we  account  for  that  aversion 
the  Jews  discover  against  Christianity,  and  per- 
ceive the  reason  of  what  Paul  asserts,  that  their 
''  preaching  of  Christ  crucified  was  to  the  Jews  a 
stumbling-block,"  I  Cor.  i.  23.*  The  punishment 
of  the  eroit  caused  them  to  stumble  at  the  very 
gate  of  Christianity.  The  several  circumstances 
related  by  the  four  evangelists,  as  accompanying 
the  crucifixion  of  Christ,  were  conformable  to  the 
Roman  custom  in  such  executions,  and  not  only 
reflect  beauty  and  lustre  upon  these  passages, 
but  happily  corroborate  and  confirm  the  narrative 
of  the  sacred  penmen.  Thus,  when  Pilate  had 
pronounced  the  sentence  of  condemnation,  and 
publicly  adjudged  him  to  be  crucified,  he  gave 
orders  that  he  should  be  scourged.  Matt  xxvii.  20; 
Mark  xv.  15.  Among  the  Romans,  this  was 
always  inflicted  previously  to  crucifixion.  After 
they  had  inflicted  this  customary  whipping,  the 
evangelists  inform  us  that  they  obliged  our  Lord 
to  carry  to  the  place  of  execution  the  cross,  or  at 
least  the  transverse  beam  of  it,  on  which  he  was 
to  be  suspended.  Lacerated,  therefore,  with  the 
stripes  and  bruises  he  had  received — ^£ednt  vrith 
the  loss  of  blood — ^his  spirits  exhausted  by  the 
cruel  insults  ttid  blows  that  were  given  him,  when 
they  invested  him  with  robes  of  mock  royalty—^ 
and  oppressed  with  the  incumbent  weight  of  his 
cross;  in  this  condition  our  Saviour  was  urged 
along  the  road.  Fatigued  and  spent  with  the 
treatment  he  had  received,  our  Lord  could  not 
support  his  cross.  The  soldiers,  therefore,  who 
attended  him,  compelled  one  Simon,  a  Cyrenian, 
who  was  coming  from  the  country  to  Jerusalem, 
and  happened  then  to  be  passing,  to  bear  it  after 
him.  The  circumstance  here  mentioned,  of  our 
Lord  bearing  his  cross,  was  agreeable  to  the 
Roman  custom.  Slaves  and  malefactors  were 
compelled  to  carry  the  whole  or  part  of  the  fatal 
gibbet  on  which  they  were  destined  to  die ;  and 
this  constituted  a  principal  part  of  the  shame  and 
ignominy  of  such  a  death.  ''  Cross-bearer"  was  a 
term  of  the  greatest  reproach  among  the  Romans. 
All  along  the  road  to  the  place  of  execution,  the 
unhappy  criminal  was  loaded  with  every  wanton 
cruelty.  He  was  pushed,  thrown  down,  stimu- 
lated with  goads,  and  impelled  forward  by  every 
act  of  insolence  and  inhumanity  that  wretchedness 


*  Trypho  the  Jew  every  where  affects  t>  treat  the  Christian 
religioD  witii  cootempt,  od  accmmt  of  the  cracifixion  of  it* 
anthor.  He  ridicules  its  professors  for  oeoteriiqf  all  their  hopes 
in  a  man  who  was  crucified. 
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is  heir  to.*  There  is  great  reason  to  think  that 
our  hlessed  Redeemer,  in  his  way  to  Calvary, 
experienced  every  ahuse  of  this  nature.  Might 
not  the  scourging  that  was  inflicted — ^the  hlows 
he  had  received  from  the  soldiers,  when  in  de- 
rision they  paid  him  homage — and  the  abuse  he 
suffered  in  his  way  to' Calvary,  greatly  contribute 
to  accelerate  his  death,  and  occasion  that  speedy 
exit,  at  which  one  of  the  evangelists  teUs  us, 
"Pilate  marvelled r  When  the  malefactor  had 
carried  his  cross  to  the  place  of  execution,  a  hole 
was  dug  in  the  earth,  in  which  it  was  to  be  fixed 
— ^the  criminal  was  stripped — a  stupifying  potion 
was  given  himt — the  cross  was  laid  on  the  ground 
-*-he  was  distended  upon  it — and  four  soldiers, 
two  on  each  side,  were  at  the  same  time  employed 
in  driving  four  laige  nails  through  his  hands  and 
feet.  After  they  had  deeply  fixed  and  riveted 
these  nails  in  the  wood,  they  elevated  the  cross 
with  the  sufferer  upon  it ;  and  in  order  to  infix  it 
the  more  firmly  and  securely  in  the  earth,  they 
let  it  violently  fall  into  the  cavity  they  had  pre- 
pared to  receive  it.  This  vehement  precipitation 
of  the  cross  must  have  occasioned  a  most  dreadful 
convulsive  shock,  and  agitated  the  whole  frame  of 
the  malefactor  in  a  dire  and  most  excruciating 
manner.  These  several  particulars  were  observed 
in  the  crucifixion  of  our  Lord.  Upon  his  arrival 
at  Calvary,  he  was  stripped — the  medicated  cup 
was  offered'  to  him — ^he  was  fastened  to  the  cross; 
and  while  they  were  employed  in  piercing  his 
hands  and  his  feet,  it  is  probable  that  he  offered 
to  heaven  that  most  benevolent  and  affecting 
prayer  for  his  murderers,  "Father,  forgive  them, 
for  they  know  not  what  they  do !"  In  conformity 
with  the  Roman  custom,  a  title  or  inscription,  by 
Pilate's  order,  was  fixed  above  the  head  of  Jesus, 
written  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin,  specifying 
what  it  was  that  had  brought  him  to  this  end. 
After  the  cross  was  erected,  a  party  of  soldiers  were 
appointed  to  keep  guard,  and  to  attend  at  the  place 
of  execution,  till  the  criminal  breathed  his  last 
So  it  was  in  the  case  of  our  Lord,  Matt,  xxvii.  54. 
While  they  were  thus  attending  him,  it  is  said 
our  Saviour  complained  of  thirst  This  is  a  natural 
circumstance.  The  exquisitely  tender  and  sen- 
sible extremities  of  the  body  being  thus  perforated, 
tlie  person  languishing  and  faint  with  loss  of  blood, 
and  lingering  under  such  acute  and  excruciating 
torture,  must  necessarily  kindle  and  inflame  a  vehe- 
ment and  excessive  thirst     One  of  the  guards. 


*  This  la  qnettioQcd  by  Godwyo.  See  Rom.  Aiitiq.>  book 
iii.,  tect  3,  chap.  4. 

-)-  This  was  for  the  porpose  of  rendering  him  in  some  measare 
in«ensible  to  the  pain.  But  oor  blessed  JUvd  refused  this 
potion.  * 


hearing  his  request,  hasted  and  took  a  sponge,  and 
filled  it  from  a  vessel  that  stood  by,  that  was  full 
of  vinegar.    The  usual  drink  of  the  Roman  sol- 
diers was  vinegar  and  water.|     AfWr  reoeiring 
this,  Jesus  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  ^  It  is  fin- 
ished !" — the  divine  plan  and  scheme  of  human 
redemption  is  completed :  after  which  his  head 
sunk  upon  his  bosom,  and  he  gave  up  the  ghost, 
Matt  xxvii.  50.     The  last  circumstance  relative 
to  the  crucifixion  of  our  Lord  which  demands 
notice,  was  the  petition  of  the  Jews  to  Pilate,  that 
the  death  of  the  sufferers  might  be  accelerated. 
There  is  an  express  prohibition  in  the  law,  that 
the  bodies  of  those  who  were  hanged  should  re- 
main all  night  upon  the  tree,  Deut  xxi.  23.    The 
next  day,  therefore,  after  the  crucifixion,  being,  as 
one  of  the  evangelists  says,  a  high  day  (John  xix. 
31),  a  number  of  leading  men  among  the  Jews 
waited  on  Pilate  in  a  body,  to  desire  that  he  would 
hasten  the  death  of  the  male&ctors  hanging  on 
their  crosses.     Pilate,  therefore,   dispatched  his 
orders  to  the  soldiers  on  duty,  who  broke  the  legs 
of  the  two  criminals  who  were  crucified  along  with 
Christ.     But,  when  they  came  to  Jesus,  finding 
he  had  already  breathed  his  last,  they  thought  this 
violence  unnecessary ;  hvit  one  of  them  pierced  his 
side  with  a  spear,  whose  point  appears  to  have 
penetrated  into  tlie  pericardium  of  the  heart :  for 
John,  who  says  that  he  was  an  eye-witness  of 
this,  declares  that  there  issued  from  the  wound  a 
mixture  of  blood  and  water.     This  woimd,  had 
he  not  been  dead,  must  necessarily  have  proved 
fatal.      This  circumstance  John  saw;   *^and  be 
that  saw  it  bare  record,  and  his  record  is  true: 
and  he  knoweth   that   he   saith   true,   that  ye 
might  believe,"  John  xix.  35.     He  thus  attested 
it  firom  a   conviction   of  the  great   importance 
of  the  event^  and  conscious  that  on  this  single 
fact  rested   the    whole  fiibric  of  the  Christian 
religion.  1 1     The  rites  of  sepulture  were  commonly 
denied  to  such  as  were  crucified.     The  bodies  of 
the  malefactors  were  generally  devoured  by  wolves, 
dogs,  and  other  animals ;  or,  if  the  crosses  were 
higher  than  usual,  they  either  became  a  prey  to 
the  birds,  or  putrefied  and  fell  to  pieces.     Among 
the  Hebrews,  as  before  remarked,  the  body  was 
not  suffered  to  remain  on  the  croaa  all  night; 
but  they  did  not  permit  them  to  be  placed  in  the 
tombs  of  their  families,  till  their  flesh  had  been  first 
consumed  in  the  public  sepulchres.     It  was  for 
this  reason,  perhaps,  that  Joseph  desired  leave  from 


X  Dr.  Haiham's  Method  for  preser?in(  the  health  of  Se«nie&. 
io  his  Essay  on  Fevers. 

II  Harwood'S  hitrod.  to  the  New  TesUrocnt,  vol  \\ ,  y?  ^*^ 
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Pilate  to  laj  the  body  of  Jesus  in  his  own  tomb ; 
that  it  might  not  be  thrown,  undistinguished, 
among  the  criminals  in  the  public  burial-place, 
which  adjoined  the  place  of  crucifixion.    From  this 
circumstance  we  also  learn,  that  the  Roman  go- 
remors  had  the  power  of  dispensing  with  this  part 
of  the  ignominious  sentence,  by  delivering  the 
hodj  to  ^e  friends  of  the  deceased.     The  punish- 
ment of  crucifixion  was  so  common  among  the 
Bomans,  that,  by  a  yeiy  usual  figure,  pains,  afflic- 
tionS)  troubles,  &c.,  were  called  erosief.    Hence 
our  Sariour  says,  that  his  disciple  must  take  up 
his  cross  and  follow  him.  Matt.  XTi.  24.    The  cross 
is  the  sign  of  ignominy  and  suffering :  yet  it  is 
the  badge  and  gloiy  of  the  Christian.    Christ  is  the 
way  we  are  to  follow;  and  there  is  no  way  of 
attaining  that  glory  and  happiness  which  is  pro- 
mi«d  in  the  gospel,  but  by  the  cross  of  Christ* 
Soch  were  the  chief  capital  punishments  among 
the  Jews,  in  yarious  periods  of  their  history.     But 
we  most  not  dismiss  this  subject,  without  noticing 
that  species  of  punishment  which  consisted  in — 
(8)  Poitknfnaut  ifutdtiy  and  was  designed  to 
hrand  witii  infamy  those  who  were  its  subjects. 
Midiaelis  notices  three  punishments  of  this  descrip- 
tion:— 1.  £ttmtn^,LeT.xx.  ][4,  xxi.  9.  The  Jewish 
labbiB  have  supposed,  and  in  this  they  hare  been 
followed  by  some  Christian  commentators,  that  the 
punishment  here  spoken  of  was  inflicted  on  the 
criminal  while  alive ;  by  pouring  molten  lead  down 
his  throat     No  such  sanguinary  law,  however, 
appears  among  the  enactments  of  Moses.    That 
homing  was  a  posthumous  punishment,  inflicted 
on  the  lifeless  corpse  of  the  criminal,  is  evident 
from  Josh.  vii.  15,  25.     In  the  former  verse  it  is 
ordained  that  the  person  who  had  conmiitted  the 
<^ime  of  sacrilege,  and  who  was  yet  undiscovered, 
should  be  humi  fokk  fire;  and  in  the  latter,  we 
find  that  the  execution  of  the  sentence  upon  him 
consisted,  in  bis  being  first  lAonai  and  then  humi, 
2.  Hanging^  Deut  xxi.  22;  Josh.  x.  16.    This 
^as  conmdered  as  a  mark  of  the  greatest  infamy ; 
hecattjse,  by  the  explanation  of  Moses  himself,  a 
person  hanged  was  held  as  *'  accursed  of  Gkxl,'' 
and  for  this  reason,  that  his  death  did  not  suf- 
ficiently atone  for  his  crime ;  and,  therefore,  the 
hw  considered  him  as  a  person  who  carried  the 
corse  of  (}od  with  him  into  the  other  worid,  and 
was  punishable  even  there.     3.   Heaping  Hones 
opon  the  bodies  of  criminals,  who  had  been  already 
pnt  to  death,  or  upon  their  remains  when  con- 
sumed by  fire ;  in  order  to  serve  as  a  perpetual 
monument  of  their  infamy,  in  having  there  suf- 
fered any  such  ignominious  punishment.     See 


*  Cahners  Biblical  Eocyclopsdia,  art  "  Cross.' 


Josh.  vii.  25, 26,  viii.  29 ;  2  Sam.  zviii.  17.f  This 
custom  was  prevalent  among  the  ancient  Arabs, 
and  obtains  even  in  the  present  day.;^ 

II.  Of  the  treatment  of  prisoners  we  have  neces- 
sarily said  something,  in  noticing  the  punishments 
to  which  they  were  subjected.  But  there  are  two 
or  three  additional  circumstances  which  require  to 
be  adverted  to,  as  they  illustrate  some  parts  of  the 
New  Testament  writings.  The  Roman  method  of 
fettering  and  confining  criminals  was  singular. 
One  end  of  a  chain,  that  was  of  a  commodious 
length,  was  fixed  about  the  right  arm  of  the  pri- 
soner, and  the  other  end  was  listened  to  the  left 
of  a  soldier.  Thus  a  soldier  was  coupled  to  the 
prisoner,  and  every  where  attended  and  guarded 
him.  Thus  was  Paul  confined ;  and  fettered  in 
this  manner,  he  delivered  his  apology  before  Fes- 
tus,  Agrippa,  and  Bemioe,  Acts  xxvi.  And  it 
was  this  circumstance  which  occasioned  one  of  the 
most  pathetic  and  afiecting  strokes  of  true  oratory 
that  was  ever  displayed  either  in  the  Grecian  or 
Roman  senate — ^^  Would  to  God  that  not  only 
thou,  but  also  all  that  hear  me  this  day,  were  not 

ALMOST,    but  ALTOOETTHER  BUch   US  I  am— ^XCCpt 

these  bonds !'  What  a  prodigious  efiect  must  this 
striking  conclusion,  and  the  sight  of  the  irons  Md 
up  to  enforce  it,  have  made  upon  the  minds  of  the 
audience !  During  the  two  years  that  Paul  was  a 
prisoner  at  large,  and  lived  at  Rome  in  his  own 
hired  house,  he  was  subjected  to  this  confinement ; 
he  was  suflered  to  dwell  with  a  soldier  that  kept 
him.  Acts  xxviii.  16.  The  circumstance  of  his 
publicly  wearing  this  ehain^  and  being  thus  coupled 
to  a  soldier,  was  very  disgraceful  and  dishonour- 
able, and  the  ignominy  of  it  would  naturally  occa- 
sion the  desertion  of  former  friends  and  acquaint- 
ance. Hence  the  apostle  immortalizes  the  name 
of  Onesiphorus,  and  fervently  intercedes  with  God 
to  bless  his  family,  and  to  remember  him  in  the 
day  of  future  recompence,  for  a  rare  instance  of 
distinguished  fidelity  and  affection  to  him  when 
all  had  turned  away  and  forsaken  him : — ^  The 
Lord  give  mercy  to  the  house  of  Onesiphorus,  for 
he  oft  refreshed  me,  and  was  not  ashamed  of  my 
chain  ;  but  immediately  upon  his  arrival  in  Rome 
he  sought  me  out  very  diligently  till  he  found  me. 
The  Lord  grant  unto  him  ^at  he  may  find  mercy 
of  the  Lord  in  that  day,*  2  Tim.  i.  16 — 18.  Some- 
times the  prisoner  was  fastened  to  two  soldiers, 
one  on  each  side— wearing  a  chain  both  on  his 


f  Michaelis  on  the  Laws  of  Moses,  vol.  iii.,  pp^  423—431. 

%  It  is  said  that  the  pillar  of  Absalom,  which  stands  in  the 
▼alley  of  Jehoshnphat,  is  heaped  ronnd  with  stones,  which  are 
thrown  at  it  by  the  Turks,  as  an  expression  of  their  indication 
at  his  crime. 
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right  and  left  hand.  Paul  was  at  first  so  confined. 
When  the  trihune  received  him  from  the  hands  of 
the  Jews,  he  commanded  him  to  he  bound  with 
two  chains,  Acts  xxi.  33.  In  this  manner  was 
Peter  fettered  and  confined  by  Herod  Agrippa: 
— ^*^  The  same  night  Peter  was  sleeping  between 
two  soldiers,  bound  with  two  chains,"  chap.  xii.  6. 
It  further  appears,  that  if  the  soldiers,  who  were 
thus  appointed  to  guard  criminals,  and  to  whom 
they  were  chained,  su£fered  the  prisoner  to  escape, 
they  were  punished  with  death.  Thus,  when 
Peter  was  delivered  out  of  prison  by  a  miracle. 


the  next  morning  there  was  no  small  confusion 
among  the  soldiers,  who  were  appointed  his  guaids, 
and  to  whom  he  was  chained,  as  to  what  had  be- 
come of  Peter,  Acts  xii.  18.  Whence  it  appears 
that  this  deliverance  had  been  effected  without  their 
knowledge,  when  they  were  sunk  in  repose.  Upon 
which  Herod,  after  making  a  fruitless  search  for 
him,  ordered  all  those  who  had  been  intrusted  with 
his  custody,  to  be  put  to  death,  ver.  19.  See  also 
Acts  xvi.  27.* 

^  Harwood'a  Introd.,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  207—311. 
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ARUANOED  UNDER  PROPER  HEADS,  WITH  REFERENCES  TO  THE  SEVERAL  PARTS  OF  THE  PENTATEUCH,  WHERE  THK 
RESPECTIVE  LAWS  ARE  FOUND.  FROM  A  MANUSCRIPT  IN  THE  LIBRARY  OF  ST.  JOHN  BAPTIST's  COLLEGE, 
PRESENTED   BT   ARCHBISHOP   LAUD. 


FIRST  CLASS. 

THE   MORAL   LAW,   WRITTEN  ON  THE  TWO  TABLES,    CONTAINING  THE  TEN  COMMANDMENTS. 


The  First  Table,  which  includes 
The  first  commaDdment . 


The  second  commandment      . 

The  third  commandment 
The  fourth  commandment 

The  Second  Table,  which  includes 

The  fifth  commandment 
The  sixth  commandment 
The  seventh  commandment 
The  eighth  coVnmandment 
The  ninth  commandment 
The  tenth  commandment 
The  sum  of  both  tables  . 
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THE  CEREMONIAL  LAW. 


Of  the  holy  place   • 

Of  the  matter  and  structure  of  the  tabernacle 

Of  the  instruments  of  the  same,  viz., 

Of  the  laver  of  brass 

The  altar  of  burnt-offerings 

The  altar  of  incense 

The  candlestick  of  pure  gold 

The  table  of  shew-bread 

The  ark 

Of  the  priests  and  their  yestments 

and  beauty 
Of  the  choosing  of  the  Levites 
Of  the  priests'  ofiice  in  general 
Of  their  ofiice  in  teaching 
Of  their  office  in  blessing 
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Oftbeir  office  in  offering;  which  function^ 
laigely  spreading  itself^  is  divided  into  these 
heads : 
What  the  sacrifices  ought  to  be      . 

Of  the  continual  fire 

Of  the  manner  of  the  burnt-offerings 
Of  the  manner  of  the  peace-offerings 
Of  the  manner  of  the  sacrifices,  according  to 

their  seyenl  kinds,  viz., 
For  sin  committed  through  ignorance  of  the 

law 

For  sin  committed  through  ignorance  of  the 

feet 

For  sin  committed  wittingly,  yet  not  through 

impiety 

The  special  law  of  sacrifice  for  sin 
Of  things  belonging  to  the  sacrifices 

Of  the  shew-bread 

Of  the  lamps 

Of  the  sweet  incense 

Of  the  use  of  ordinaiy  oblations^  whereof  there 

were  several  kinds  observed  by  the  priests : 

Of  the  consecration  of  the  hign-priest,  and 

other  priests 

Of  the  consecration  and  office  of  the  Levites  . 

Of  the  dwellings  of  the  Levites    .  . 

Of  the  anointing  of  the  altar,  and  all  the  in- 

stiufflents  of  the  tabernacle 
Of  the  continual  daily  sacrifice 
Of  the  continual  sabbath-day's  sacrifice 
Of  the  solemn  sacrifices  for  feast-days,  which 
were  divers,  and  had  peculiar  rites,  dis- 
tinguished into  these  chapters,  viz., 

Of  trumpets 

Of  kalends,  or  beginnings  of  months 

Of  the  three  most  solemn  feasts  in  general 

Of  the  feast  of  passover 

Of  the  feast  of  pentecost 

Of  the  feast  of  tabernacles     .        .      \ 

Of  the  feast  of  blowing  the  trumpets     . 

Of  the  feast  of  expiation 

Of  iSist-friiits 

Of  tithes         .        .        . 

Of  fruits  grovnng,  and  not  eaten  of 

Of  the  fiist-bom 

Of  the  sabbatical  year  .... 
Of  the  year  of  jubilee  .... 
Of  vows  in  general  .... 

What  persons  ought  not  to  make  vows  . 
What  things  cannot  be  vowed 
Of  redemption  of  vows 
Of  the  vows  of  the  Nazarites  .        • 

Of  the  laws  proper  for  the  priests  viz.. 
Of  pollutions  .... 

Of  the  high-priest's  mourning 
Of  his  marriage       •       •        .        •        • 
Of  the  mourning  of  the  ordinaiy  priests 

Of  their  marriage 

Of  their  being  forbid  the  use  of  wine,  &c. 
Of  sanctified  meats         .... 
Of  the  office  of  the  Levites : 

In  teaching 

la  offering 

Other  promiscuous  ceremonial  laws : 

Of  undeanness  in  general       .        •        .        . 

Of  uncleanness  in  meats,  viz., 

Of  blood Gen.  9. 

Of&t 

Of  dead  carcases  

Other  meats,  and  divers  kinds  of  living  crea- 
tures ,  •       .        .        .        . 
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17,  27,  81. 
10. 


12. 
14. 
14. 
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Gen.  17. 


Of  uncleanness  in  the  issue  of  seed  and  blood 
In  the  dead  bodies  of  men 
In  the  leprosy 
Of  circumcision 
Of  the  water  of  expiation 
Of  the  mourning  of  the  Israelites 
Of  mixtures  .... 
Of  their  garments;  and  writing  the  law  pri- 
vately   

Of  young  birds  not  to  be  taken  with  the  dam 
Of  their  paddle-staves 


Ezoduik 
chap. 


Lerlticus, 


16, 12. 

13,14. 
12. 

.        • 
19. 
19. 


Namben, 


19. 
5. 

19. 


15. 


Deatcniaomj, 
cha|>. 


23. 

24. 


14. 


6, 11,  22. 
22. 
23. 


THIRD  CLASS. 


THE    POLITICAL    LAW. 


The  magistrate  is  the  keeper  of  the  precepts  of  both  tables,  and  to  have  respect  to  human  society ;  thecefote 
the  Political  Laws  of  the  Israelites  are  referred  to  both  the  tables,  and  are  to  be  reduced  to  the  asvenl 
precepts  of 


THE    MORAL    LAW. 


Of  idolaters  and  apostates 
Of  abolishing  idolatry 
Of  diviners  and  false  prophets 
Of  covenants  with  other  gods 


Laws  refbrred  to  the  First  Table,  namely, 

I.  To  the  First  and  Second  Cotnmandmente,  vix,, 

20. 


Of  blasphemies 


Of  breaking  the  sabbath 


22. 
23,24. 

22. 
23,34. 


19,20. 


II.  To  the  Third  Commandment,  viz,, 

.        .        ,     I        .        .       I         24.         I 


III.  To  the  Fourth  Commandment,  vix., 

.     I       31,35.       I       .        .       I 


33. 


15. 


15. 


13, 17. 
7,12. 

18. 

7. 


Political  Laws  referred  to  the  Second  Table,  namely. 


L  To  the  Fifth  Commandment,  viz. 


Of  magistrates,  and  their  authority 
Of  the  power  of  fathers 


18,  30. 
21. 


20. 


II.  To  the  Siath  Commandment,  mt.. 


Of  capital  punishments  in  general  . 

Of  wilful  murder 

Of  manslaughter,  unwittingly  committed ;  and 
of  the  cities  of  refuge  .... 

Of  heinous  injury 

Of  punishments,  not  capital    .... 
Of  the  law  of  war 


21. 

21. 
21. 


24. 


24. 


ill.  To  the  Seventh  Commandment,  viz,. 


Of  unlawful  marriages    . 

Of  fornication 

Of  whoredom 

Of  adultery  and  jealousy 

Of  copulation  against  nature  . 

Of  divorcements     . 

Other  matrimonial  laws 


22. 
22. 
21. 


18,20. 

19. 

21. 
19,  20. 
18,  20. 


18,20. 


11. 


35. 
35. 


1, 16, 17,  :3, 
21. 


21,  24. 
19. 

19  21,22. 

25. 

25. 

20,33. 


7,22. 
23. 
22- 
22. 

24. 
21,  22, 24,  25. 
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IV.  To  the  Eighth  Commandment,  ffi»., 


Of  the  pnnislimeiit  of  thefts 
Of  sacrilege    .....  Joshua  7. 
Of  not  iDJuriDff  stnDgers         .... 
Of  not  defmuaing  hirelings     .        .        .        • 

Of  just  weights 

Of  remoTine  the  land-mark    .... 

OfloBtgooos 

Of  stiaj  cattle 

Of  comtpted  judgments         .... 
Of  fire,  hreaking  out  by  chance 

Of  meo-stealing 

Of  the  furtive  servant 

Of  gathenng  fruits 

Of  contracts^  viz., 

Of  borrowing 

Ofthepled^ 

Ofosuiy 

Ofielling 

Ofatfaingleot 

Of  a  thing  oommitted  to  be  kept    . 

Ofheiis 


Bxodat, 


22. 

22,2a 


22. 

22,23. 

23. 

22. 


22. 
22. 
21. 
22. 
22. 


LerltJoii, 
chip. 


19. 
19. 
10. 


19. 


19,23. 


.        . 
26. 
25. 


IvlUDMnii 

diap. 


5. 


.  a 


26,  27>  33, 36. 


DeuteroDomy, 
chip. 


10. 

26,25. 

25. 

19. 

22. 
16,24 

24. 

23. 

23,24. 

15. 
24. 
23. 
15. 


21. 


y.  To  the  Ninth  Commandment  vis.. 


Ofwitni 

Tbe  establishing  of  the  political  law 

Tlie  establishing  of  the  divine  law  in  general 


From  the  dignity  of  the  lawgiver 
From  the  excellency  of  the  laws 
From  the  promises 

From  the  thieatenings    . 


15, 19,  23, 24. 
23. 


5. 


19,  20,  22. 


18,2a 
26. 


15. 


S 


17, 19. 

4. 

6, 11,  29  30, 

31. 

4,  5,  6,  7,  8, 

10,  26, 27. 

4>26. 

4,  5,  6,  7,  10. 

11, 12,  28. 

4,  7,  11,  27, 

v:8,  29,  30. 


SECTION  III. 

MILITARY   AFPAIIUS. 

Tfe  wbok  Hebrew  NatioD  liable  to  be  called  to  Arma :  Ex- 
enptiana  from  Mifitary  Service— Strength  of  tbe  laraplitiah 
Anaiea—Alilitary  Officen— Order  of  Battle  and  of  Bncamp. 
nent— Tnatment  of  Enemica^Divisioo  of  tbe  Spoil-*  Arms 
—Chariote — Qoalificatioos  of  a  Warrior— Retain  of  a  Con- 
quering Amy — Beward  of  tbe  Victort. 

1.  Thb  niAxifn  of  ancient  states,  OmM  eivei^  tot 
rnSUef — ^whoerer  would  be  defended,  must  defend, 
^vas,  as  Michai^lis  remarks,  so  fiillj  established 
in  the  Mosaic  code,  that  we  find  eyeij  man  of 
twenty  jeaiB  old  and  upwards  distinguished  by 
tUs  ^thetical  characteristic,  that  hsgoee  forth  to 
«ar,  Numb.  i.  3,  45,  zxvi.  2.*  It  is  hardly  to  be 
supposed,  howerer,  that  the  services  of  a  whole 
nation  would  ever  be  required  for  the  purpose  of 


^  lie  aelaiicholy  circonatancea  attfndiag  the  milituy  eze- 
eiboii  of  Am  inbalMtanli  of  Jabeih-Oileadt  liniply  because 
tbpy  did  not  join  tbe  Inraelitiab  armiea,  aa  related  in  Judges  ni. 
§-13,  ihow  with  what  rigour  the  law  was,  in  tfaia  rasprct,  irat 
■afwre. 


bearing  anns.  Henoe,  out  of  those  who  were 
thus  qualified  to  serre  in  the  militia,  Moses  gene- 
rally orders  tbe  selection  of  a  certain  number, 
suitable  to  the  service  required,  Exod.  xvii.  9, 
10,  &C. ;  Numb.  zzxi.  I — 6.  There  aie  two 
memorable  instances  on  record,  however,  where 
the  whole  people  took  the  field,  Judg.  xx.  11 ;  1 
Sam.  xi.  7>t 

2.  The  following  exemptions  from  iniHtarT  ser- 
vice were  allowed  by  the  Mosaic  law  r — (1)  Wbo* 
ever  had  built  a  house,  and  had  not  yet  occupied 
it,  was  at  liberty  to  return,  lest,  falling  in  battle, 
another  should  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  labour, 
Deut  XX.  5.  (2)  Whoever  bad  planted  a  vine- 
yard or  olive-yard,  and  had  not  yet  eaten  of  its 
produce  freely,  was  exempt  for  the  same  reason, 
Deut  XX.  6.  This  statute  exempted  the  estab- 
lisher  of  a  vineyard  or  olive-yard  for  five  whole 


f  An  intereatiDg  paper  tm.  tbe  piBctice  alloded  to  in  (heae  pas- 
sages may  be  seen  i&  the  Critica  Biblica,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  48^— 
497. 
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years.  For  if  a  tree  bore  fruit  the  firtt  year,  it 
could  not  be  used  for  food  before  the  fifUi  year  of , 
its  growth.  During  the  first  three  years  it  could 
not  be  eaten  at  all ;  and  in  the  fourth  year  it  was 
consecrated  to  God,  and  could  only  be  eaten  at 
the  sacred  feasts,  Lev.  xix.  23—25.  (3)  Who- 
ever had  betrothed  a  wife,  but  had  not  yet  con- 
summated marriage,  was  likewise  exempted,  lest 
he  should  fall  in  battle,  and  another  take  his 
bride,  Deut.  xx.  7*  (4)  Every  new-mairied  man 
was,  during  the  first  year  after  marriage,  freed 
from  military  service,  and  all  other  personal  bur- 
dens. (5)  Whoever  was  fearfiil  and  faint-hearted 
was  allowed  to  retire,  that  he  might  not  infect 
others  with  cowardice,  Deut.  xx.  8.  The  four 
former  inmiunities,  independent  of  their  manifest 
equity,  w'ere  attended  with  two  very  great  politi- 
cal benefits,  in  promoting,  first,  marriages,  and 
secondly,  the  culture  of  the  soil,  which  are  never 
more  necessary  than  in  the  time  of  war.  The 
latter  ground  of  exemption,  however,  was  not 
quite  so  honourable.  It  must  have  cost  a  coward 
a  great  struggle  to  avail  himself  of  it ;  and  no 
doubt  many,  rather  than  do  so,  would  repress 
their  fears,  and,  of  course,  fight  so  much  the 
better.* 

3.  The  Israelitish  armies  being  thus  levied  on 
the  nation,  en  mas9s^  it  is  easy  to  see  how  they 
were  able  to  bring  such  laige  numbers  into  the 
field.  Thus  they  mustered  400,000  footmen  to 
revenge  the  pei£dy  and  cruelty  of  the  Benja- 
mites,  Judges  xx.  VJ,  When  Saul  marched 
against  the  Ammonites  he  had  330,000  (1  Sam. 
xi.  8),  and  when  he  went  to  destroy  Amalek,  he 
had  210,000,  ch.  xv.  4.  It  was  not  till  a  later 
period  in  their  history,  however,  that  the  Is- 
raelitish armies  assumed  a  regular  warlike  cha- 
racter, and  became,  as  a  whole,  properly  effective. 
They  were  called  out  from  their  agricultural  occu- 
pations, according  to  the  exigency  of  the  times, 
each  one  bringing  his  own  arms  and  provisions  ;t 
and  after  the  termination  of  the  war,  which  was 
seldom  more  than  short  skimoishes  with  the 
surrounding  natipns,  they  were  disbanded,  and 
returned  to  their  homes,  1  Sam.  xi.,  xiii.  The 
earliest  instance  on  record  of  any  military  force 
being  kept  in  time  of  peace,  is  in  the  reign  of 
Saul,  1  Sam.  xiii.  1,  2.  This  force  was  evidently 
augmented  during  the  reigns  of  the  subsequent 
kings;  for  in  Jehoshaphats  reign  the  military 
force  in  Judah  was  780,000,  and  in  Benjamin 


*  Micbaelu  oo  the  Liwa  of  Moses,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  26 — 37. 

-j-  Od  wnne  occanons  one  part  of  ihe  army  foiled  for  the 
rest,  Jodgea  iz.  10.  And  it  was  sometimes  the  case  that  part 
of  the  natioo  remained  at  home,  to  provide  provisions  fur  those 
who  marched  agunst  the  enemy.  See  1  Sam.  zviL  13, 17 ;  and 
Joiephns,  Jewish  Wars,  b.  iL,  ch.  20. 


380,000,  making  a  total  of  1,160,000,  besides 
those  in  the  fenced  cities  to  gairison  them,  2 
Chron.  xvii.  14 — 18. 

4.  The  officers  in  the  Israelitish  annies  were 
(1)  The  Gmieralissimo^  or  conmiander-in-chief; 
called,  also,  the  captain  of  the  Lord's  host :  such 
as,  Joshua  under  Moses,  Abner  under  Saul,  Joah 
under  David,  and  Benaiah  under  Solomon.  (2) 
The  princes  of  the  trtbee^  or  of  the  &therB,  or  of  the 
families  of  Israel,  who  were  at  the  head  of  their 
respective  tribes.  (3)  Princes  of  a  thousand,  or  tri- 
bunes, captains  of  a  hundred,  heads  of  fi%  men, 
thirdsmen,  whose  functions  are  unknown,  and 
decurions,  or  chiefe  of  ten  men.  (4)  Scribes,  or 
mtuter-masters^  who  kept  exact  roisters  of  all 
who  bore  anns  in  their  districts.  (5)  Inspedort, 
or  provosts,  who  had  authority  to  conmumd  the 
troops  under  their  inspection,  and  to  punish  de- 
linquents. It  was  quite  common  for  the  kings  to 
go  to  war  in  person,  and  in  the  earlia:  times  they 
fought  on  foot  AfW  Solomon  had  introduced 
cavalry  into  his  armies,  they  headed  their  troops 
in  chariots.  See  the  Bangs  and  Chronicles, 
throuffhotU. 

5.  We  have  no  certain  information  of  the  pre- 
cise manner  in  which  the  Israelitifih  annies  were 
drawn  up  for  battle.    The  Jewish  writers  state 
that  the  whole  army  was  ranged  into  one  single 
line,  twenty  or  thirty  deep.     In  the  front  of  these 
were  placed  the  light  iiiantry,  viz.,  the  archers, 
slingers,  and  spearmen,  who  commenced  the  onset 
with  a  warlike  shout,  and  with  a  shower  of  arrows 
and  stones  directed  against  the  enem/s  front    It 
is  probable  that  the  cavahry  was  disposed  in  lai]ge 
squadrons  on  the  two  wings.     Before  the  battle 
commenced,  the  following  ceremonies  were  ob- 
served : — (1)   The  priest  approached  the  army, 
and  said,  *'  Hear,  0  Israel,  ye  approach  this  day 
into  battle  against  your  enemies;   let  not  your 
hearts  faint ;  fear  not,  and  do  ndt  tremble,  nei- 
ther be  ye  terrified  because  of  them ;  for  the  Loid 
your  God  is  He  that  goeth  witli  you,  to  fight  for 
you  against  your  enemies,  and  to  save  you."    (2) 
The  officers  then  proclaimed  the  exemptions  from 
military  service   which    have    been   enumerated 
above,  and  then  (3)   The  whole  who  remained 
were  led  forward  to  the  battle,  the  method  of 
which  was  directed  as  drcumstanoes  permitted- 
Before  the  invention  of  fire-arms,  fenced  cities 
were  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  on  them  the 
greatest  dependance  was  placed.     When  the  Is- 
raelites were  about  to  besiege  a  city,  they  either 
drew  lines  of  circumvallation,  to  prevent  escape, 
or  hewed  do>vn  trees,  and  built  forts  against  them 
round  about  (2  Kings  xxv.  1 ;  2  Sam.  xvii.  20 ; 
Isa.  xxix.  3 ;  Jer.  vi.  6) ;  or  planted  battcring- 

;  rams  and  other  engines  of  destrnction  (Jer.  vi.  o 
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Ezck.  IT.  3 ;  xxi.  22) ;  or  endeayoured  to  enter 
tfaem  bj  bmning  the  gates,  and  cutting  down  the 
wooden  towers,  Ezek.  xxvi.  9. 

6.  Of  the  order  oBaerred  in  the  encampment  of 
the  anniea,  we  hare  no  precise  information.  The 
castramentatiQn  in  the  wilderness,  the  plan  of 
which  was  laid  down  by  GhKl  himself  (Numb,  ii.), 
consisted  of  three  principal  divisions :  The  first, 
which  was  the  most  powerful,  occupied  the  centre ; 
this  tras  the  tabernacle,  or  the  throne  of  God.  The 
Koond,  which  was  composed  of  the  priests  and 
Lerites,  surrounded  this  in  a  quadrangular  form. 
And  the  third  consisted  of  the  remaining  tribes  who 
pitched  atound,  each  under  his  own  banner,  at  a 
dutanoe  of  about  a  mile  from  the  tabernacle.* 


*  fi«yher,  who  is  loUowed  by  Scheochser,  aidgns  the  fiillow- 
iaf  i|Mce  to  the  toldien  of  each  of  the  tribes,  whilst  renudiung 
ciaw  to  $aek  oiker  in  their  mnks,  allowing  one  square  cnbit  to 
eadi;  bat  if  we  take  in  the  arrangement,  not  only  the  aoldiers, 
bol  (he  (enti,  the  families,  &c.,  a  much  laiger  extent  of  ground 
■  nqaiiiie. 

TRIBE   OF  JUDAH. 

Braadth. S9S  S«  cubits. 

Lei«tb 350 

Total 74,600 

TBIBE   OP   ISSACHAR. 

Breadth 317  M  cubits. 

Length 360 

Total 64,400 

TRIBE   OP   OAD. 

Bieadlh 1405-11  cubits. 

Length 325 

Total 45.660 

TRIBE  OF   ZEBULUN. 

Breadth 339  34  cubits. 

Length 250 

Total 67.400 

TRIBE   OF   SPBRAIM. 

Breadth. 308  1-3  cubits. 

Lngth 300 

"Mai 40,600 

TBIBI   OF    REUBEN. 

Breadth 143 1-5  cubits. 

Length 32ft 

Total 46,600 

TRIBE   OF   MANA8SEH. 

Breadth 161       caUta. 

Length 200 

Tola] 32.200 

TRIBE   OF  SIMEON. 

Breadth 182  6-13  cubits. 

Length 335 

Total 59;900 

TRIBE   OF   BENJAMIN. 

Breadth 177       cubits. 

Lei^ 200 

Tolal 85,400 


The  diagram  occupying  the  following  page  affords 
a  good  idea  of  this  camp. 


TRIBE   OF  DAN. 

Breadth 166  34  cubits. 

Length 400 


Total 62700 

TRIBE  OF   ASHER. 

Breadth 103  34  cubits. 

I«i«th 400       . 


Total. 


.41,500 

TRIBE   OF   NAPBTALI. 

Breadth 133  1-2' cubits. 

Length 400 

Total 53400 

If  we  make  the  ichnography,  or  e^en  the  soenography,  of  the 
camp  on  tiiis  plan,  m  following  it,  we  must  first,  in  the  centre, 
form  a  parallelogram  of  100  cubits  long,  and  60  broad,  for  the 
eowri  of  the  taberaacle,  with  an  empty  space  all  round  of  50 
cubits  broad.  We  must  then  place  the  camp  of  the  Levites 
towards  the  west,  via., 

ThMGtrehomUe. 

Breadth 30       cubits. 

Leogtli  260 


Total 7,600 

Smdk,  Tkt  KohatkUee. 

Breadth 86       cubits. 

Length 100 

Total 8,600 

Vorth,  The  Meraritee. 

Breadth 62       cubits. 

Length 100 

Total 6.200 

On  the  east,  we  must  place  the  tents  for  Moses,  and  Aaron 
and  his  sons ;  and  at  the  place  where  the  camp  of  the  Levites 
ends,  a  space  must  be  left  of  2000squara  cubits ;  after  which  we 
must  take  the  dimensions  of  the  camp  of  the  twelve  tribes. 
To  represent  the  whole  camp  of  the  Israelites  in  that  order 
which  appean  most  proper,  we  must  extract  the  square  roots 
of  the  preceding  spaces,  in  order  io  assign  io  each  tribe  square 
areas,  or  rectangular  paraDelograms.    We  find,  therefore,  for 

Jndah 3049 

Issachar 8296 

Gad 3019 

Zebulun.. 3388 

Ephraim 2846 

Reuben .3049 

Manasseh. .2637 

Simeon 3443 

Beiuamin 2660 

Dan 3541 

Asher. 2880 

NaphtaU 8968 

Gershonites. 1234 

Kohathites 1311 

Merarites 1113 

The  tabernacle,  which  was  100  cubits  long  and  60  broad, 
being  placed  in  tiie  centre  of  the  camp,  840  feet  from  the  camp 
of  the  Levites,  the  whole  space  of  the  camp  was  therefore 
369,600,000  feet  Now,  according  to  the  above  division  of  the 
camp,  the  sum  total  bemg  125,210,000,  it  follows  that  the  space 
between  the  tents  contamed  134,390,000.  Now,  if  we  reckon 
21,141,604  square  feet  to  the  Roman  mile,  the  Israetttish  camp 
wiU  contain  a  Httle  more  than  twelve  sooh  square  miles. 
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The  admirable  order  of  this  encampment  drew 
fiom  Balaam  the  following  exclamation:  ''How 
goodly  are  thj  tents,  O  Jacob,  and  thy  tabemar 
cles,  0  Israel !  As  the  valleys  are  they  spread 
forth,  38  gardens  by  the  riyer  s  side,  as  the  trees 
of  l^n-aloes  which  the  Lord  hath  planted,  and  as 
cedar-trees  beside  the  waters,"  Numb.  xxiv.  2—6. 
But  it  is  not  likely  that  there  were  any  regularly 
iomed  camps  among  the  Hebrews,  similar  to 
those  of  the  Romans  and  other  warlike  nations. 
In  1  Sam.  xxvi.  7,  we  read  that  the  spear  of  Saul 
was  stuck  at  his  head  while  he  slept.  This  was 
eqiiiTalent  to  the  place  of  the  general's  tent.* 
His  armomr-bearer  and  principal  o£5lcers  slept 
around  him,  and  the  rest  of  the  army,  in  their 
acTwal  divisions,  in  a  circle  without.  This  was 
probaWy  the  general  manner  of  their  encamp- 
ment 

7.  It  is  impossible  to  ayoid  noticing,  in  reading 
tiie  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  the 
tarbaritiea  which  were  mutually  practised  in  the 
wais  carried  on  between  the  Israelites  and  the 
adjoining  nations.  Some  were  decapitated  (1 
Sam.  xcri.  9),  others  had  their  noses  and  ears  cut 
off  (Ezdc.  xxiii.  25),  or  their  hands  and  feet, 
(2  Sam.  ir.  12).  Some  were  put  under  saws  and 
Ijanows  of  iron,  and  made  to  pass  through  the 
brick  kihi  (2  Sam.  xii.  31) ;  mothers  were  de- 
stroyed with  their  chOdren  (Esth.  iii.  13) ;  infants 
were  dashed  against  the  stones  (2  Kings  viii.  12 ; 
Ps.  cxxxvii.  9 ;  Isai.  xiii.  16—18) ;  women  with 
child  were  ripped  up  (2  Kings  xv.  16 ;  Hos.  xiii. 
16;  Amos  i.  13) ;  and  persons  of  rank  reduced 
to  the  most  degrading  slavery  (Isai.  xlvii.  2). 

8.  With  regard  to  the  spoil  taken  in  war, 
Moses  distinctly  recognized  the  right  of  the 
people  to  it;  and  the  following  regulations  may 
be  collected  out  of  his  writings,  relatiye  to  its  dis- 
trihation. — 1.  The  spoil  in  persons  and  cattle  did 
not  belong  to  the  individuals  who  took  it,  but 
TO  collected,  reckoned,  and  distributed  in  the  fol- 
lowing  proportions  :— (1)  One  half  to  those  who 
^cnt  to  the  field,  out  of  which  they  had  to  give 
•^very  five  hundredth  individual  to  the  priests, 
Numb,  xxxii.  26—29.  (2)  The  other  half  went 
to  the  rest  of  the  Israelites,  with  the  deduction 
of  every  fiftieth  individual  for  the  Levites,  ver. 
^-  2.  Things  inanimate  belonged  to  the  indi- 
ndual  who  seized  them,  ver.  48—^.  David 
^i^acted  a  wise  and  equitable  law  relative  to  the 
dirision  of  spoil  in  the  army ;  giving  equally  to 
those  who  fought,  and  those  who  remained  with 
the  stuff  or  l^aggage,  1  Sam.  xxx.  24,  25.t 


9.  The  arms  of  the  Jewish  warriors  were 
adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  the  occasion.  Some 
of  them  wore  complete  armour ;  consisting  of  a 
helmet  of  brass  (1  Sam.  xvii.  5),  an  habergeon, 
cuirass,  or  breastplate  of  brass,  a  defence  for  the 
back,  a  girdle  for  the  loins,  and  greaves  of  brass 
for  the  legs  and  feet  (1  Sam.  xvii.  6),  with  a 
sword  for  the  ri^t  hand,  and  a  shield  or  buckler 
for  the  left.  Hence  the  beautiful  allusion  to  all 
these  in  St.  Paul's  description  of  the  Christian 
soldier  (£ph.  vi.  13 — 17),  where  nothing  is  left 
undefended  but  the  back ;  to  teach  us  that  Christ 
hates  a  coward  and  an  apostate ;  that  as  long  as 
we  undauntedly  fitce  the  foe,  we  are  safe ;  but  if 
we  turn  our  backs,  we  do  it  at  our  hazard.  X  But 
although  some  of  the  soldiers  were  thus  equipped, 
the  greater  part  wore  their  ordinary  clothing,  and 
were  arranged  in  companies  according  to  their 
armour.  Thus  one  part  had  swords  and  buck- 
lers ;  another,  spears  and  javelins ;  a  third,  battle- 
axes  (Jer.  li.  20)  ;  a  fourth,  slings  (Judg.  xx.  16 ; 
2  Kings  iii.  25) ;  and  a  fifth,  bows  (1  Sam.  xxxi 
3;  1  Chron.  v.  18,  xii.  2).  There  are  several 
highly  expressive  and  beautiful  metaphors  in  the 
New  Testament,  which  are  derived  from  various 
parts  of  the  Roman  armour.  See  Rom.  xiii.  12 ; 
2  Cor.  vi.  7,  &c. 

10.  In  so  mountainous  a  country  as  Judea, 
cavalry  could  be  of  no  great  service,  and  therefore 
in  the  more  early  periods  of  their  history  the  He- 
brews did  not  adopt  them.  Absalom  is  the  first 
of  whom  we  read  mftlring  use  of  them  (2  Sam. 
XV.  1)  ;  and  they  appear  to  have  been  of  no  fur- 
ther service  to  him  than  to  &cilitate  his  flight 
(chap,  xviii.  9,  &c.).  Solomon,  indeed,  sent  to 
Egypt  for  a  considerable  number  of  horses,  and  a 
proportionable  number  of  chariots  (1  Kings  x.  26, 
^c);  but  it  seems  thejr  were  more  for  splendour 
than  actual  service  ;  and  hence  Rabshakeh,  when 
he  marched  against  Jerusalem,  taunted  Hezekiah 
with  the  remark,  that  if  he  should  lend  him  2000 
horses,  none  of  his  subjects  were  capable  of 
riding  them  (2  Kings  xviii.  23).  And  yet  that 
the  Jewish  monarchs  sometimes  employed  cha- 
riots in  their  armies  is  evident  from  several  pas- 
sages in  the  books  of  Kings,  Chronicles,  &c. 
Those  used  by  the  Canaanites  are  called  "chariots 
of  iron*  (Judg.  i.  19),  because  their  poles,  wheels, 
and  axles  were  armed  with  sharp  scythes. 

11.  The  qualifications  of  a  Hebrew  warrior 
were  so  very  difierent  from  those  which  are  con- 
sidered essential  in  modem  times,  that  we  are  at 
a  loss,  without  a  knowledge  of  this  circumstance. 


*  Seelliad,  I..  160-155. 
i  Michaelis  oo  the  Laws  of  Moks,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  27—^. 


t  See  Macknight  an  Epb.  \'u  17,  and  Brown's  Antiquities  of 
ihe  Jews,  vol.  ii.»  p^  449. 
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to  understand  the  propriety  of  some  of  the  com- 
mendations bestowed  upon  them  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament writings.  The  discipline  of  modem 
tactics  was  unknown  in  ancient  times,  when  the 
meanest  soldier  had  an  opportunity  of  distin- 
guishing himself  by  his  strength  and  agility.  His 
bodily  strength,  if  great,  enabled  him  to  bear 
down  his  opponent ;  and  when  that  was  wanting, 
his  dexterity  in  the  use  of  arms,  his  pretended 
flight  and  sudden  return,  were  all  employed  to 
deceive  and  defeat  his  adversary;  whilst  the 
closeness  of  the  combat  rendered  the  disarming 
or  death  of  his  antagonist  the  only  means  of  pre- 
serving himself.  Bodily  strength,  therefore,  com- 
plete presence  of  mind,  experience  in  the  art  of 
war,  and  swiftness  as  a  roe,  when  swiftness  was 
necessary,  either  to  pursue  after  or  avoid  the  foe, 
were  indispensable  ingredients  in  an  ancient 
warrior;  whilst  his  eye  acquired  an  animation, 
his  countenance  an  expression,  his  voice  a  variety 
of  cadence,  and  his  whole  frame  a  degree  of  ath- 
jetic  force,  which  are  in  vain  sought  for  in  the 
mechanical  mass  of  a  modem  army.  Nor  should 
we  foiget  that  the  valom:  of  the  Jews  had 
often  peculiar  motives  to  strengthen  it,  viz.,  the 
motives  of  religion ;  for  they  frequently  went  to 
the  field  under  the  immediate  direction  of  Je- 
hovah, and  with  the  positive  assurance  of  suc- 
cess.* It  is  well  known,  that  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  the  military  disembarrassed  from  the 
cares  and  distractions  of  secular  life,  the  Romans 
piohibited  marriage  to  their  soldiery.  To  this  the 
apostle  refers,  2  Tim.  ii.  4 :  "No  one  that  warreth 
entangleth  himself  with  the  affairs  of  this  life ; 
that  he  may  please  him  who  hath  chosen  him  to 
be  a  soldier." 

12.  The  retum  of  the  conquering  army  has 
ever  been  an  occasion  oft  the  most  enthusiastic 
rejoicing.  The  circumstances  attending  the  re- 
tum of  Jephthah  (Judg.  xi.  34),  the  victory  of 
David  over  Goliath,  and  the  defeat  of  the  Philis- 
tines (1  Sam.  xviii.  6,  7),  as  also  that  of  Judith 
over  the  Assyrians  (Judith  xvi.  1 — 17),  are  well 
known  to  every  reader  of  the  Bible.  On  a 
similar  occasion  was  that  beautiful  lyrical  com- 
position, known  as  the  Song  of  Moses  (Ex.  xv.), 
alsd  composed.t  But  there  are  several  beautiful 
allusions  to  the  retum  of  a  triumphant  army  in 
the  writings  of  the  New  Testament,  which  must 
not  here  be  passed  over.  J     The  splendour  and 


*  Brown's  Aotiq.,  vol.  il,  p.  468. 

f  A  metrical  translation  of  this  song  may  be  seen  in  Critica 
Biblirji,  vol.  i.,  pp.  319,  3*20. 

t  For  the  reaarka  which  follow,  we  are  indebted  to  Dr. 
Harwood. 


pomp  of  a  Roman  triumph  were  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent   description.      After    a   decisive   batde 
gained,  and  the  complete  conq[aeflt  of  a  kingdom, 
the    most    illustrious    captives    in   war— kings, 
princes,  and  nobles,  with  their  wives  and  children, 
were,  with  the  last  dishonour  and  ignominy,  led 
in  fetters  before  the  general's  chariot,  through  the 
public  streets  of  Rome,  which  were  crowded  bj 
all  classes  of  persons,  in  the  hi^est  excesses  of 
joy.     On  these  occasions,  indeed,  Rome  was  a 
scene  of  imiversal  festivity :  the  temples  were  all 
thrown  open,  were  adorned  with  garlands,  and 
filled  with  clouds  of  incense  and  the  richest  per- 
fumes ;  the  spectators  were  clothed  in  white  gar- 
ments,  hecatombs  of    victims  were  slain,  and 
most  sumptuous  entertainments  were  given.    The 
illustrious  captives,  afiter  having  been  dragged 
through  the  city    in  this  procession,  and  thus 
publicly  exposed,  were  generally  imprisoned,  fre- 
quently strangled  and  dispatched  in  dungeons, 
or  sold  for  slaves.  ||      The  first  allusion  to  such  a 
spectacle  is  in  Col.  ii.  15,  where  the  Redeemer  is 
represented  as  a  great  conqueror,  who,  after  baring 
totally  vanquished  and  subjugated  all  the  empires 
and  kingdoms  of  false  religion,  and  overturned 
the  mighty  establishments  of  Judaism  and  Pa- 
ganism, supported  by  the  great  and  powerfdl, 
celebrates  a  most  magnificent  triumph  over  them, 
leads  them  in  procession,  openly  exposing  them  to 
the  view  of  the  tvkole  ivorid,  as  the  captives  of 
his  omnipotence,  and  the  trophies  of  his  gospel ! 
^'Havii^  spoiled  principalities  and  powers,  be 
made  a  show  of  ^em  openly,  triumphing  over 
themr§     The  second  passage,  whose  beautifiil 
and  striking  imagery  is  taken  from  a  Roman 
triumph,  occurs  2  Cor.  ii.  14 — ^26  :  ^Now  thanks 
be  unto  God,  who  always  causeth  us  to  triumpb 
in  Christ,  and  maketh  manifest  die  savour  of  his 
knowledge  by  us  in  every  place.      For  we  are 
unto  God  a  sweet  savour  of  Christ,  in  them  that 
are  saved,  and  in  ihem  that  perish :  to  the  one 
we  are  a  savour  of  death  unto  death ;  and  to  the 
other,  of  life  imto  life."    In  this  passage,  God  is 
represented,  in  very  striking  language  and  senti- 
ment, as  leading  the  apostles  in  triumphU  through 


I  A  tranalatioD  of  Flotarch*s  aumite  desGriplkiD  of  dir 
triomphal  proceaaioa  of  Paulas  i&ailins,  who  took  PmroBt 
king  of  Macedou,  priaooer,  aud  put  a  final  poiod  to  that  aa- 
cient  empire,  may  be  seen  in  Keonett's  Aoti<iaitie8  of  Roaw, 
p.  2*28,  &c. 

S  The  original  is,  Ua£ng  tA9m  m  Irna^pA. 

f  The  original  here,  also,  is  leatkiA  tu  abtmt  in  triumph 
"  'Fhe  Greek  word,  which  we  render  eamsM  ma  to  triumph, 
profierly  signifies  to  triumph  over,  or  to  lead  im  triumph^  m 
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the  worid,  thowing  them  every  where  as  the 
moDnmentB  of  his  grace  and  mercy,  and  by  their 
meaofl  i&fimnff  in  ereiy  pkioe  the  odour  of  the 
Jmowledge  of  €K>d ;  in  reference  to  a  triumph, 
when  all  the  temples  were  filled  with  fingrance, 
and  the  whole  air  breathed  perfume.  And  the 
aposde,  continuing  the  allusion,  adds,  that  this 


as  well  as  of  religion ;  and  therefore  the  tithes, 
and  the  portion  of  sacrifices  which  the  law  as- 
signed for  their  maintenance,  were  in  the  nature 
of  taxes  payable  for  the  support  of  the  goyem- 
ment  Besides  these,  we  read  of  no  other  stated 
taxes,  appointed  by  the  law,  except  a  poll-tax  of 
half  a  shekel,  which,  when  the  people  were  num- 


odoor  would  prove  the  means  of  the  wdffotion  of  bered  in  the  wilderness,  was  levied  upon  every 
some  and  dettrudion  of  others — as  in  a  triumph,  man  from  twenty  years  old  and  upwards ;  and  it 
after  the  pomp  and  procession  were  concluded,  |  is  said  to  be  designed  for  ''  a  ransom,  or  atone- 
some  of  the  captives  were  put  to  deaths  others  j  ment  for  his  soul,"  and  to  be  ^'  appointed  for  the 
sared  alhe,*  I  service  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation," 

13.  Among  the  other  military  honours  and  Exod.  xxx.  12 — 16.  This  tax,  however,  appears 
recompenoes,  rich  and  splendid  crowns,t  fre-  only  to  have  been  resorted  to  as  circumstances  re- 
qnently  of  gold,  were  publicly  bestowed  on  the  ;  quired,  until  the  later  periods  of  the  Jewish  his- 
illustrious  conqueror,  and  upon  every  man  who,  toiy,  when  it  became  a  stated  annual  payment,  || 
acting  worthy  the  Roman  name,  had  distinguished  |  and  was  demanded  of  our  Saviour,  Matt.  xvii.  24.§ 
bimaelf  by  his  valour  and  his  virtue.  In  allusion  2.  After  the  captivity,  the  Jews  were  tributary, 
to  this  custom,  how  beautiful  and  striking  are  first  to  the  PersilEins  (Ezek.  iv.  13,  vii.  24),  and 
tltose  many  passages  of  Scripture  which  represent  then  to  the  Grreeks ;  from  the  latter  of  whom 
the  Saviour,  before  afi^«2f  and  the  whole  assem-    they  were  freed  by  the  Maccabees,  1  Mac.  x.  29, 


bled  njorH  acknowledging  and  applauding  dis- 
tinguiflhed  goodness,  and  publicly  conferring 
crowns  of  immortal  glory  upon  persevering  and 
victorious  holiness.  See  2  Tim.  iv.  8 ;  James  i. 
12;  IPet  V.  4;  Rev.  ii.  10.  J 

SECTION  IV. 

TRIBUTE   AND   MONEY. 


30;  xi.  35,  36,  &c.  When  Pompey  conquered 
Judea  (about  ante  A.  D.  GO),  the  Jews  became 
tributary  to  the  Romans;  and  ib  the  reign  of 
Augustus  (A.  D.  8)  Judea  was  reduced  into  a 
Roman  province,  and  the  people  were  laid  imder 
a  direct  tax  to  the  state,  according  to  a  census 
held  by  P.  Sulpicius  Quirinus,  while  Coponius  was 
Procurator  of  Judea.  See  Luke  ii.  2;  Acts  v. 
37.  To  this  tribute  the  Jews  submitted  with  the 
utmost  reluctance ;  and  it  gave  rise  to  several 

I.  Under  Mows^-II.  After  the  Captivity.— HI.  The  Ptab-  tumults  and  insurrections.  Our  Saviour  expressly 
"**■•  ,  enjoined  upon  them  the  obligation  to  pay  it,  in 

1.  As  the  law  of  Moses  was  the  only  body  of  ^'^^^^  ^®  ^^  followed  by  his  inspired  apostles, 

law  enacted  by  God,  the  King  of  Israel,  for  the  ,  ^*^*-  ""•  17—21 ;  Rom.  xiii.  8;  1  Pet  ii.  13. 


government  both  of  church  and  state,  and  as  the 
priests  were  appointed  to  dispense  it,  they  are 
properly  to  be  conmdered  the  ministers  of  state. 


3.  The  collectors  of  the  Roman  taxes  in  Judea 
are  well  known  to  every  reader  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, under  the  appeUation  of  Publicans.  Of 
these  there  appear  to  have  been  two  kinds ;  the 
collectors  of  the  taxes,  and  the  receivers-general. 
Of  the  latter  order  was  Zaccheus,  who  is  called  a 
"  chief  publican,"  Luke  xix.  2.     From  the  extor- 


«ir  tranibtora  tbemaelves  have  rightly  rendered  it  id  another 

pbw,  CoL  n.  1&    And  so  the  apostle's  tme  meaning  is  plainly 

tkis:  Now  thanks  be  to  God,  who  always  triompheth  over  ns      .  ,  .  ,     , 

•D  Christ ;  leeuSMg  us  about  in  tritm^h,  as  it  were,  in  solemn    *|®^  ^^  rapacity  which  was  too  generally  prac- 

Focession.     This  yields  a  most  congrooas  nnd  beantifol  sense    tised  by  the  inferior  order  of  these  ofBcers,  added 

«fh«  words.    And  in  order  to  display  the  foree  of  this  fine  '  to  the  odium  which  attached  to  SUch  an  employ- 

-vntiment,  m  its  foil  compass  and  extent,  let  it  be  observed.  ,  *    •      *i.       ^-       *•  r  ^i.      t  *i. 

that  when  St  P^nl  i^piesent.  himself  and  others  as  being  '  ^^"^^  ^^   ^^  estimation  of  the  Jews,  they  were 

ltd  about  in  tfimmpk,  like  so  many  capHves,  by  the  prevailing    ^^^^  ^  ^^   utmost   contempt ;   80  that  a   ^^pub- 

power  and  efficacy  of  gospel  grace  and  truth,  his  words  nata-  ■  lican,"  and  a  "  sinner,"  or  a  notoriously  profligate 

rally  imply  and  soggest  /Arjre  things  worthy  of  particular  notice  j  character,  were  synonymous  terms  in  the  time  of 
aad  attention,  vis.,  a  content,  a  victory,  and  an  open  $bow  of  ^  j        j 

this  fidory."—"  While  God  was  loading  abont  soch  men  m 

frwwp*,  be  made  diem  very  serviceable  and  socceasful  m  pro-  „  ,       ,       .       „,       ... 

nwting  Christian  knowledge  in  ovorp  place  wherever  thev  1  "'««P*>'"'  J«^-  Wars,  b.  vii..  c  6. 

^'-*«^«"'«  D««»arses,  pp.  141, 143, 1»1.  §  That  tliis  was  the  tribute  demanded  of  oar  Lord  is  evident, 

•  Harwood*s  Introduction,  vol.  ii,  pp.  29—34.  »■  Jennings  remarks,  from  the  reason  alleged  Sy  him  why  he 

"'        »  would  not  hold  good  were  it  a  tnbnte  paid  io  the  Roman  Em- 

t  Harwood,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  56,  57.  peror,  as  Salmasius  and  others  have  thought 
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our  Saviour.  Nor  were  they  more  respected  by 
the  heathen  themselyes.  For  Theocritus,  being 
once  asked  which  was  the  most  cruel  of  all  beasts, 
replied,  that  among  the  beasts  of  the  wilderness, 
they  were  the  bear  and  the  lion;  among  the 
beasts  of  the  city,  they  were  the  publican  and  the 
parasite.  The  Pharisees  would  hold  no  sort  of 
communication  with  the  publicans;  which  may 
explain  Matt,  xviii.  17 — "  Let  him  be  \mto  thee 
as  a  heathen  man  and  a  publican,**  It  is  even 
said  they  would  not  allow  them  to  enter  the  tem- 
ple or  synagogues,  to  partake  of  the  public  prayers, 
fill  offices  ofj'udicature,  or  give  testimony  in  a 
court  of  justice.  Neither  would  they  receive  their 
presents  at  the  temple,  any  more  than  the  price 
of  blood,  of  prostitution,  or  of  any  thing  of  the 
like  nature.* 

4.  The  original />rm  of  the  precious  metals, 
as  media  of  exchange,  appears  to  have  been  in  the 
state  of  bullion.  This  was  weighed  in  the  balance, 
and  was  either  increased  or  diminished  till  the 
parties  were  satisfied.  It  was  in  favour  of  these 
metals,  that  they  could  be  divided  and  subdivided, 
without  injuring  their  value.  They  were,  there- 
fore, a  convenient  symbol  of  commodities.  But 
whilst  they  continued  in  the  form  of  bullion,  they 
were  liable  to  some  inconveniences;  for  it  was 
troublesome  to  weigh  them  at  every  transaction, 
and  they  might  be  adulterated.  Hence  the  inven- 
tion of  bars  of  a  certain  size,  and  of  a  determinate 
purity,  ascertained  by  some  mark  generally  known. 
So  early  as  the  days  of  Abraham,  we  read  of 
weighing  pieces  of  silver,  which  were  current 
money  with  th*e  merchant,  or  of  the  legal  purity, 
Gen.  xxiii.  16.  And  when  Jacob  bought  the 
parcel  of  ground  from  Hamor  (Gen.  xxxiii.  19), 
it  would  appear  that  the  hundred  pieces  which 
he  gave  had  a  determinate  mark  upon  them,  for 
they  are  called  a  hundred  keshithe^  in  the  original. 
Now  keshUhe  signifies  lamhs^  yet  the  animal  so 
called  could  not  have  been  given  ;  for  we  are  told 
in  Acts  vii.  16,  that  the  price  was  in  money. 
Might  not  these  100  pieces,  then,  have  been  so 
called,  because  the  figure  of  a  Iamb  was  impressed 
upon  them,  to  ascertain  their  purity  ?  The  most 
convenient  improvement  in  the  form  and  value  of 
precious  metals,  as  media  of  exchange,  was  that 
of  coinage.    It  ascertained  their  fineness  and  value 


*  Lig^tfoot.  Hone  Heb.»  Matt  V.  46;  Whitbjroo  Mattiz.  11 ; 
Oodwyn't  Moks  and  Aaron,  b.  i.,  cb.  2;  MichaeUa  on  the 
Laws  of  MoKi^  Tol.  til.,  pp^  1—19;  JenniDgs'a  Jewish  Aotiqiu- 
ties,  b.n.,ch.  3. 


at  first  sight,  whilst  by  their  variety,  they  could 
easily  be  accommodated  to  every  transaction. 

5.  The  following  are  the  principal  pieces  of 
money  mentioned  in  Scripture : — 

The  thekel  o/iilver^  or  wilverUng  (Isai.  vii.  23), 
originally  weighed  320  barley-corns,  but  it  was 
aflcrwards increased  to 384 barlej-coins;  itsvalme, 
being  considered  equal  to  4  Roman  denarii,  was 
2«.  ^d, ;  or,  according  to  Bishop  CumberUmd, 
2i.  4id,  It  is  said  to  have  had  Aaron's  rod  00 
the  one  side,  and  the  pot  of  manna  on  the  other. 

The  bekah  was  equal  to  half  a  shekel,  £xod^ 
xxxviii.  26. 

The  denarius  was  one-fourth  of  a  shekel ;  7«^ 
of  our  money. 

The  ^erah  (Exod.  xxx.  13)  or  meah  was  the 
sixth  part  of  the  denariw  or  diner,  and  the  24th 
part  of  the  shekel. 

The  (Uior,  or  anarion  (Matt  x.  29),  was  the 
96th  part  of  a  shekel.  Its  value  was  rather  more 
than  a  farthing. 

The  farthing  (Matt.  v.  26)  was  in  value  the 
13th  part  of  a  penny  sterling. 

The  mite  was  the  half  of  a  farthing,  or  the  26th 
part  of  a  penny  sterling. 

The  mina,  or  maneh  (Ezek.  xlv.  12),  wbs  equal 
to  60  shekels,  which,  taken  at  2«.  7^-9  was  7^-  ^^• 

The  talent  was  50  minas,  and  its  value  there- 
fore, 387/.  10». 

The  gold  coins  were  as  follows : — 

A  shekel  of  gdd  was  about  141  times  the  value 
of  silver,  i.  e.,  1/.  Vis.  fiUd. 

A  taUmlt  of  gdd  consisted  of  3000  shekels. 

The  drachma  was  equal  to  a  Roman  denarius^ 
or  *l\d.  of  our  money. 

The  didraehma  (Matt  xviL  24),  or  tribute- 
money,  was  equal  to  I5id,  It  is  said  to  have 
been  stamped  with  a  haip  on  one  side,  and  a  vine 
on  the  other. 

The  stateTy  or  piece  of  money  which  Peter  found 
in  the  fish's  mouth  (Matt.  xvii.  27),  was  two  half 
shekels. 

A  daric  {drams,  1  Chron.  xxix.  7 ;  Ezra  viii.  27) 
was  a  gold  coin  struck  by  Darius  the  Mede. 
According  to  Parkhurst  its  value  was  1/.  5s. 

A  gold  penny  is  stated  by  Lightfbot  to  have 
been  equal  to  25  silver  pence.t 


f  See  his  Harmooy*  00  John  ii.  6;  Hone  Heb.,Matt.  ▼.  %: 
and  Prospect  of  the  Temple,  ch.  x. ;  Godwyn's  Mcbcs  and 
Aaron,  b.  vi.,  ch.  9 ;  Lamy,  I.  ].,  c.  8,  9 ;  CmnberlaDd's 'Ea«y 
on  the  Jewish  Weights  and  Measures;  PHdeann^  Connei. 
A.  A.  C.  538;  Brown's  Jewish  Antiq.,  pt  ix.,  s.  9;  Pbikhmi^ 
and  Calmet's  Dictionaiies,  onder  the  re^ctivt  v»ordjk 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


HISTORICAL    AND    PHYSICAL    GEOGRAPHY. 


Of  the  utility  or  importance  of  ihe  subject  to 
wbieh  this  chapter  refers,  there  can  be  but  one 
dfimoii,  with  Headers  in  general,  and  with  the 
student  of  Scripture  in  particular.  The  earth  is 
the  theatre  on  which  all  the  grand  afiairs  recorded 
in  the  Bible  bare  been  transacted.  How  is  it 
possible  that  we  shotdd  trace  the  wanderings  of 
Ahraham,  that  great  patriarch,  and  the  various 
toils  and  trsTels  of  Jacob,  and  the  seed  of  Israel, 
in  snccessiTe  ages,  without  some  geographical 
knovdedge  of  those  countries  ?  How  can  our 
meditations  foUow  the  apostles  in  their  laborious 
joanejs  through  Europe  and  Asia,  tlieir  vojrages, 
their  perils,  their  shipwrecks,  and  the  fatigues  they 
eodured  for  the  sake  of  the  gospel,  unless  we 
are  instructed  by  descriptions,  maps,  and  tables  ?* 
A  topographical  review  of  sacred  history,  then, 
wi&  brief  notices  of  the  sieveral  coimtries  and 
places  mentioned  in  connexion  with  sacred  his- 
tory, will  furnish  the  topics  of  the  following 
sections. 


SECTION  L 

JUDJBA,   OB  THE   HOLY   LAND. 

I.  NuKt.  II.  Sitoalioo  and  Limita.  m.  InbabHuiti.  IV. 
DiriiMiis.  V.  Face  oT  the  Country :  1.  Riven ;  2.  Mood- 
tuns;  3.  ValleTS,  Ptaiiw,  and  Deierts.  VI.  Atmoophere 
■Ml  ofter  Pbenonena:  Climate,  Raio^  Wmda,  Torna- 
te.  &c     VIIL  fVnitfiilnev  of  the  Land.f 

$  1.  Farwut  Names  of  the  Country. 

The  land  given  by  covenant  to  the  seed  of 
Abraham,  ^  for  an  everlasting  possession,"  is  difr- 
toigaished  by  various  appellations,  both  in  the 
Hdy  Scriptures,  and  in  the  Jewish  and  Pagan 
'riters.  Of  these  the  following  are  the  prin- 
cipal: 

1.  The  Land  op  Canaan. — This  name  is  de- 
nred  from  the  descendants  of  Canaan,  the  grand- 
ma of  Noah,  who  were  its  eariiest  inhabitants. 
These  were  either  destroyed,  expelled,  or  rendered 
tributaries  by  the  Israelites,  in  conformity  with 


•  Watts's  Works,  vol.  viii.,  p.  219. 
f  li  this  sectian  we  bate  adopted,  with  some  slight  altera- 
^.  (he  plan  kid  down  by  Reland,  in  his  admirable  work, 
•^Palertiaa  moatrata,"  «mj.,  availing  oorselves  of  the  materials 
wraiihed  by  the  most  intelligent  and  recent  travellers,  concern- 
•^  the  present  State  of  the  H(^  Land. 


the  prediction  of  the  patriarch  Noah,  Gen.  ix.  25. 
It  should  be  remarked,  however,  that  under  this 
name  the  whole  of  the  land  was  not  comprehended, 
but  only  that  part  of  it  which  lay  west  of  the  river 
Jordan.  See  Numb.  xxxv.  14,  xxxiii.  51 ;  Josh, 
xxii.  II,  &c. 

2.  The  Land  op  Israel  was  a  name  given  to 
it  after  its  conquest  by  Joshua,  and  its  division 
among  the  tribes  (see  1  Sam.  xiii.  19 ;  2  Kings 
vi.  23,  &c.);  and  comprehended  the  whole  of 
the  territory  possessed  by  the  twelve  tribes,  on 
each  side  of  the  river  Jordan.  See  2  Kings  xiv. 
25  ;  1  Chron.  xiii.  2. 

3.  The  Land  of  God,  not  in  that  sense  in 
which  the  entire  world  is  said  to  be  the  Lord's, 
but  in  a  peculiar  sense.  See  Lev.  xxv.  23 ;  Ps. 
Ixxxv.  1 ;  Hos.  ix.  3 ;  Joel  i.  6,  iii.  2.  He  was  the 
sovereign,  and  granted  the  use  of  his  territories  to 
the  children  of  Israel.  He  brought  them  in  with 
a  strong  arm,  expelling  its  former  inhabitants  for 
their  impieties.  His  sovereignty  was  acknow- 
ledged by  his  people,  in  the  presentation  of  their 
first-fruits,  and  in  the  consecration  of  the  sab- 
batic years.  Beudes  this,  he  fixed  his  habitation 
here,  saying,  "  This  is  my  rest  for  ever :  here  will 
I  dwell ;  for  I  have  desired  it,"  Ps.  cxxxii.  14. 
His  temple,  his  priests,  and  his  worship  conse- 
crated the  favoured  land. 

4.  The  Land  op  Promise. — So  called  (Heb.  xi. 
9)  from  the  promise  made  to  Abraham,  that  it 
should  be  given  to  his  seed  as  their  inheritance. 
Gem  xii.  7,  &c.  This  designation  did  not  include 
the  region  on  the  East  of  the  Jordan,  that  not 
having  formed  part  of  the  promise. 

5.  The  Holy  Land. — So  called  by  the  Jews, 
because  it  was  the  chosen  and  consecrated  spot  in 
which  the  one  true  God  was  acknowledged  and 
worshipped ;  and  by  Christians,  because  it  was 
the  scene  of  the  manifestation  and  mediatorial 
work  of  the  Messiah.  The  Jews  entertained  very 
high  notions  of  the  exclusive  sanctity  of  their 
own  land,  esteeming  its  very  dust  to  be  holy,  and 
every  other  part  of  the  world  to  be  pro&ne  and 
polluted.  Hence  they  were  accustomed,  on  their 
arrival  in  Judea,  from  any  of  the  places  without 
its  limits,  to  rub  off  the  dust  from  their  shoes, 
lest  their  inheritance  should  be  defiled.  Light- 
foot  thinks  there  is  an  allusion  to  this  custom  in 
i^fatt  X.  14,  where  our  Saviour  commands  his 
disciples  to  shake  off  the  dust  from  their  feet, 
when  leaving  a  city  where  their  message  had  been 
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rejected.  '^  Show,  by  shaking  off  the  dust  from 
your  feet,  that  ye  esteem  that  dty,  though  it 
^ould  be  a  city  of  Israel,  as  a  heathen,  pro&ne, 
impure  city."  * 

6.  The  Land,  and  the  Earth ^The  Holy 

Land  is  frequently  spoken  of  under  these  terms 
(see  Ruth  i.  1 ;  Jer.  iy.  20,  xxii.  29 ;  Luke  iy. 
25,  &c.),  by  way  of  eminence  or  distinction;  or, 
perhaps,  out  of  contempt  to  the  Gentile  nations, 
whom  the  Jews  considered  as  nothing-— a  people 
who  had  no  being — ^who  were  yet  to  be  created. 
See  Ps.  xxii.  31,  cii.  18 ;  Hos.  i.  10,  &c.t 

7'  Judaa;  a  name  that  originally  distinguished 
the  southern  part  of  the  land,  occupied  by  the 
tribe  of  Judah ;  but  which,  after  the  return  from 
the  captiyity,  appears  to  haye  been  giyen  to  the 
whole  country. 

8.  Palestine  was  a  name  deriyed  from  the  Phi- 
listines, who  had  settled  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  with  whom  the  Israel- 
ites were  frequently  at  war. 

9.  By  profane  writers,  the  Holy  Land  has  been 
variously  termed  Syria,  Stria-Palestine,  Gcslo- 
Syria,  Idumjba,  and  Phoenicia.^ 

§  2.  SUttcUian  andLimiti  of  the  Country, 

1.  The  Jews  afiBirm  that  the  Holy  Land  is 
situated  in  exactly  the  centre  of  the  world ;  be 
this  as  it  may,  it  is  situate  in  the  centre  of  the 
three  continents  that  were  anciently  inhabited, 
and  therefore  most  wisely  chosen  to  be  the  depo- 
sitory of  the  oracles  of  God.  The  Africans  could 
not  go  out  of  Suez,  their  only  passage  between 
tiie  Red  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean,  to  enter  into 
Aiabia,  without  making  Palestine  in  their  way. 
The  Arabians,  coming  out  of  their  deserts,  met 
the  riyer  Jordan.  The  Europeans,  when  at  the 
end  of  their  longest  courses  on  the  Mediterranean, 
aniyed  in  Greater  Asia,  upon  the  confines  of 
Palestine.  Ajid  the  Persians,  and  other  eastern 
nations,  could  not  pass  the  Euphrates,  and  yisit 
the  provinces  of  the  west  and  the  south,  without 
coming  into  the  countries  near  Syria  and  Pales- 
tine. || 

2.  In  the  map,  this  country  presents  the  appear- 
ance of  a  narrow  slip,  extending  along  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean ;  from  which,  to  the 
riyer  Jordan,  the  utmost  width  does  not  exceed 
fifty  miles.      It  is  situate  in  the  fifth   climate, 


•  Hone  Heb.,  Matt.  x.  14. 

t  Sec  Whitby  oo  1  Cor.  i.  28. 

t  Relandi  Phlestina,  b.  i..  cap.  i.-ii. 
II  Le  Ploche,  Troth  of  the  Gospel  Demonstrated,  vol.  i., 
p.  99. 


between  the  31st  and  34th  degrees  of  north  lati- 
tude ;  haying  the  Mediterranean  Sea  on  the  west ; 
Lebanon  and  Syria  on  the  north ;  Arabia  Deserts, 
and  the  land  of  the  Ammonites,  Moabites,  and 
Midianites,  on  the  east ;  the  riyer  of  Egypt  (the 
Sihor,  Josh.  xiii.  3 ;  Jer.  ii.  18) ;  the  desert  of 
Zin,  the  southern  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  the 
riyer  Amon,  on  the  south;   and  Egypt,  on  the 
sou^-west.     Near  the  northern  boundary  stood 
the  city  of  Dan,  and  near  the  southern  eirtzemity, 
Beersheba ;  hence  in  the  sacred  writings  the  ex- 
pression, ^  from  Dan  to  Beer-sheba,"  is  used  to 
denote  the  whole  length  of  the  country.    Its  ex- 
treme length  was  about  190  miles,  and  its  width 
about  80.    The  boundariesi  of  the  land  are  most 
accurately  described  by  Moses^  in  Numb,  xxxir. 
1—15. 

3.  But  the  real  boundary  of  the  Holy  Land, 
on  the  western  side,  did  not  continue  so  distinct 
and  simple  in  the  succeeding  periods  as  the  law 
would  haye  made  it,  because  the  Israelites  de- 
sisted from  expelling  the  Philistines  and  the 
Canaanites;  Dayid  having  first  fully  executed 
what  the  lawgiyer  commanded  on  this  head.§ 

4.  The  kingdom  of  this  prince  and  his  son 
Solomon,  however,  extended  fdor  beyond  these 
limits.  In  a  north-eastern  direction  it  was  bounded 
only  by  the  river  Euphrates,  and  included  a  con- 
siderable part  of  Syria.  It  is  stated  that  Solomon 
had  dominion  over  all  the  region  on  the  western 
side  of  tiie  Euphrates,  frr>m  Thiphsah  (or  Tbap- 
sacus)  on  that  river,  in  lat  35°  20",  to  Azzah,  or 
Craza.  "Tadmor  in  the  wilderness*  (Palmyra), 
which  the  Jewish  monarch  is  said  (2  Chron.  riii. 
4)  to  have  built  (that  is,  either  founded  or  forti- 
fied), is  considerably  to  the  north-east  of  Damas- 
cus, being  only  a  da/s  journey  from  the  Euphrates; 
and  Hamath,  the  Epiphania  of  the  Greeks  (still 
called  Hamah),  in  the  territory  belonging  to  which 
city  Solomon  had  several  "  store  cities,"  is  seated 
on  the  Orontes,  in  lat  34**  45'  N.  On  the  east 
and  south-east,  the  kingdom  of  Solomon  was  ex- 
tended by  the  conquest  of  the  country  of  Moab, 
of  the  Ammonites,  and  of  Edom ;  and  tracts  which 
were  either  inhabited  or  pastured  by  the  Israelites, 
lay  still  further  eastward.  Maon,  which  belonged 
to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  was  situated  in  or  near 
the  desert  of  Paran  (Josh.  xv.  55  ;  1  Sam.  xxiii. 
24;    XXV.  2),  is  described  by  Abulfeda  as  the 


§  The  conquest  uf  Canaan  by  the  Israelites  has  oAm  iur. 
nished  a  groond  of  compbdnt  to  (he  impogners  of  rrveblwn- 
For  a  satisfiustory  vindication  of  this  transaction,  the  mder  is 
referred  to  jMichaelis  on  the  Laws  of  Moaes,  toI.  i..  b.  ii.. 
chap.  3 ;  Paley's  Sermons,  Senn.  six. ;  Fiber's  Orig.  of  PaKU 
Idolatry,  vol.  iii ,  p.  564,  &c. ;  Townsend's  OM  TestuwuC 
vol.  i.,  p.  444,  &Cv  note;  and  Critica BiUica,  vol. L,  p.  161, &c 
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fbiihest  dty  of  Syria  towaxd  Aiahia,  being  two 
days' joamey  beyond  Zoar.* 

5.  Within  this  district,  such  were  the  adyan-> 
iiges  of  the  soil  and  climate,  added  to  the  peculiar 
modes  of  cultiTBtion  adopted,  that  there  existed, 
in  the  happiest  periods  of  the  Jewish  nation,  an 
immeTiae  population.t  The  men  able  to  bear  anns 
in  the  time  of  Moses,  somewhat  exceeded  600,000 ; 
including  the  Leyites,  nearly  620,000.  I^  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  principle  of  calculation,  we  admit 
the  whole  people,  women  and  children  included, 
to  hsTe  been  four  times  as  many,  we  shall  then 
hsTe  neariy  2,500,000  souls  for  the  amount  of 
the  population.  Allowing  something  further  on 
ai-coimt  of  polygamy  and  siayery,  Michafe'lis  con- 
dades  that  the  number  of  people  Moses  had  to 
cany  into  Palestine  could  not  hare  been  less  than 
3,000,000.  In  the  reign  of  David,  wben  the  king- 
dom was  80  much  extended,  the  population,  women 
and  children  included,  amounted  to  5,000,000,  to 
which  we  must  add  the  tributary  Canaanites,  and 
other  conquered  nations.^ 

§  ^^.^InhabikmU  of  ih$  Couniry. 

When  the  land  of  Canaan  was  first  promised 
to  the  seed  of  Abraham  (Gen.  x.  15 — 18),  the 
people  who  inhabited  it  were,  the  Sidonians  on 
the  north-west,  afterwards  &mous  for  commerce ; 
the  Hittites  on  the  south-west,  near  Hebron ;  the 
Jebusites  at  Jebus,  afterwards  Jerusalem;  the 
Amorites,  between  the  Hittites  and  the  Dead 
Sea;  the  Girgashites,  near  the  Sea  of  Tiberias; 
the  Hiyites,  at  Hermon;  the  Arkites,  at  Arka, 
opposite  the  northern  extremity  of  Lebanon ;  the 
Sinites,  south  of  the  Arkites ;  the  Arradites,  at 
Arrad,  in  the  island  Aradus,  and  its  neighbour- 
hood ;  the  Zemarites,  south  of  the  Arvadites ;  and 
the  Hamathites,  at  Hamath,  in  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  the  land. 

§  4- — DUnnofu  of  the  Land, 

The  following  are  the  principal  divisions  to 
which  this  country  has  been  subject : 

1.  Joshua,  upon  the  conquest  of  the  land,  di- 
vided it  into  twelve  portions,  which  were  ddstri- 
Imted  among  the  twelve  tribes,  by  lot,  according 


•  See  BlicbMlis,  as  above,  p.  78,  &c. ;  and  Modern  TVav., 
vol.  i.,  p.  2. 

tit  has  bnen  cakulated  by  Spdnheiin,  that  the  remotest 
pants  of  the  Holy  Land,  as  possessed  by  king  David,  were 
"toBtcd  at  the  distance  of  three  degrees  of  latitude,  and  as  many 
<^;reesof  loogiliide,  iucloding  in  all  aboot  26,000  square  miles. 
-"ChaitaTerrm  Israelis.- 

\  Michaelis  on  the  Laws  of  Moses,  vol.  i.,  p.  99,  loa 


to  their  fiuniHes;  so  that  in  this  division  every 
tribe  and  every  family  received  their  lot  and  share 
by  themselves,  distinct  from  all  the  other  tribes. 
In  this  division  among  the  tribes,  the  nor^em 
parts  were  assigned  to  the  tribes  of  Asher,  Naph- 
tali,  Zebulun,  and  Tssachar ;  the  middle  parts  to 
that  of  Ephraim,  and  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh ; 
the  wuihem  parts  to  those  of  Judah,  Dan,  Ben- 
jamin, and  Simeon ;  and  the  country  beyond  Jor- 
dan, to  those  of  Reuben,  Gad,  and  the  other  half 
tribe  of  Manasseh.  The  relative  situation  of  the 
tribes  will  be  seen  by  consulting  a  map  of  Judaea.  || 
The  tribe  of  Levi,  who  would  make  a  thirteenth, 
being  selected  for  the  immediate  service  of  God, 
possessed  no  lands,  but  was  dispersed  among  the 
other  tribes.  Forty-eight  cities,  thence  called 
LevUical  ct^Mv,  were  appropriated  to  the  residence 
of  this  tribe  (Numb.  xxxv.  7))  with  the  tenths 
and  first-fruits  of  the  estates  of  their  brethren. 
Of  the  cities  assigned  to  the  Levites,  the  Koha- 
thites  received  twenty-three,  the  Gershonites  thir- 
teen, and  the  Merarites  twelve.  Some  writers 
have  supposed  that  all  the  Levitical  cities  were 
(uyloy  or  cities  of  refrige.  But  this  is  a  mistake ; 
for  among  the  cities  given  to  the  Levites  (Numb. 
xxxv.  6),  only  six  are  appointed  to  be  cities  of 
refuge,  whither  the  inadvertent  manslayer  might 
flee,  and  find  an  asylum  from  his  pursuers,  and 
be  secreted  fix)m  the  effects  of  private  revenge,  till 
cleared  by  a  legal  process.  And  it  is  observable 
that  the  Israelites  are  commanded  to  "prepare 
the  way,*  that  is,  to  make  the  road  good,  "  that 
every  dayer  may  fly  thither"  without  impediment, 
and  with  all  expedition  (Deut.  xix.  3).  The  rab- 
bis inform  us,  among  other  circumstances,  that 
at  every  cross-road  was  set  up  an  inscription: 
"  Refuge,  Refuge.*  It  was,  probably,  in  allusion 
to  this  circumstance  that  John  the  Baptist  is  de- 
scribed as  "  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilder- 
ness, Plrepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord,  make  his 
paths  straight.* — He  was  the  Messiah's  forerunner, 
and  in  that  character  was  to  remove  the  obstacles 
to  men's  flying  to  him  as  their  Asylum,  and  obtain- 
ing the  salvation  of  God.§ 

2.  Solomon  was  the  next  who  made  a  con- 
siderable dirision  of  the  land,  separating  it  ihto 
twelve  provinces,  or  districts,  and  placing  each 
under  a  peculiar  officer :  the  names  of  these,  and 
also  of  the  cantons  over  which  they  presided,  will 
be  found  in  1  Kings  iv.  7 — 19. 


H  For  an  investigation  mto  the  limits  of  the  se?eml  tribes,  see 
FVagments  to  Calmet,  No.  658. 

§  Jennings's  Jewish  Antiquities,  book  ii.,  ch.  6 ;  iind  Caliiiet  n 
Bib.  £ncyclo[Ncdia,  art  "  Refuge." 
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3.  Rehoboam's  aocession  to  the  throne  was  soon 
followed  hy  the  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes,  who 
erected  themselyes  into  a  separate  kingdom,  under 
Jeroboam,  and  were  distinguished  as  die  kingdom 
o/Ifrad  ;  while  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin, 
continuing  ^ithful  to  Rehoboam,  formed  the  Idng^ 
dom  of  Judah.  The  latter  kingdom  contained  ail 
the  iouthem  parts  of  the  land,  consisting  of  the 
allotments  of  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin, 
and  so  much  of  the  territories  of  Dan  and  Simeon 
as  were  intermixed  with  that  of  Judah.  The  rojal 
city,  during  the  continuance  of  this  kingdom,  was 
Jerusalem,  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  The  fonner 
kingdom  contained  all  the  middle  and  rwrthem 
parts  of  the  land,  with  the  country  beyond  Jordan, 
consisting  of  the  rest  of  the  tribes ;  its  capital  was 
Samaria,  in  the  tribe  of  Ephndm,  situated  about 
thirty  miles  north  of  Jerusalem.  This  dirision 
ceased  on  the  subyersion  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
by  Shalmaneser,  king  of  Assyria  (B.  C.  728),  after 
it  had  flourished  250  years. 

4.  The  Romans  were  in  possession  of  the  land 
during  the  times  of  the  New  Testament  history, 
when  we  find  several  great  divisions.  Thus  the 
whole  space  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
river  Jordan  had  three ;  viz.,  Judjea,  on  the  iotUh; 
Samaria,  in  the  middle;  and  Galilee,  on  the 
north;  and  the  space  between  Jordan  and  the 
heights  of  Gilead  had  two;  viz.,  Perea  and 
Idumjea. 

(1)  JuDJSA,  which  was  the  southernmost  divi- 
sion, and  comprehended  the  original  portions  of 
the  tribes  of  Judah,  Benjamin,  Simeon,  and  Dan. 
The  following  is  the  account  which  Josephus  has 
given  of  this  part  of  the  country :  ^^  The  southern 
parts,  if  ihey  be  measured  lengthwise,  are  bound 
by  a  village  adjoining  the  confines  of  Arabia,  called 
by  the  Jews  who  dwell  there,  Jordan ;  and  its 
northern  limit,  where  it  joins  Samaria,  is  the 
village  Annath,  also  called  Borceos :  its  breadth, 
however,  is  extended  firom  the  river  Jordan  to 
Joppa,  on  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean.  The 
city  of  Jerusalem  is  situated  in  the  very  middle, 
on  which  account  some  have,  with  sagacity  enough, 
called  that  city  the  navel  of  the  country.  Nor  is 
Judea  destitute  of  such  delicacies  as  come  from 
the  sea,  since  its  maritime  places  extend  as  fiir  as 
Ptolemais.  It  was  divided  into  eleven  portions,  of 
which  the  royal  city  of  Jerusalem  was  the  chief; 
and  presided  over  the  neighbouring  country,  as 
the  head  over  the  body.  As  for  the  other  cities 
which  were  inferior  to  it,  they  presided  over  their 
several  toparchies.  €k>phna  was  the  second  of 
them  ;  Acrabatta  the  next ;  after  them  Thamna, 
Lydda,  Emmaus,  Pella,  Idumea,  Engedi,  He- 
rodium,  and  Jericho ;  and  after  these  came  Janmia 
and  Joppa,  as  presiding  over  the  neighbouring 


people."*  'From  the  Mishna  we  leani, that thi« 
division  was  considered  under  four  a^ects,  viz., 
the  western,  which  lay  along  the  Mediteiranean, 
and  in  which  was  the  land  of  the  Philistines ;  the 
mountainous  or  pastoral  district ;  the  plain,  yrhich 
lay  farther  east,  and  inclined  towards  Jordan ;  and 
the  vale  or  flat,  which  bordered  on  the  banks  of 
that  river.  The  whole  of  this  division  was  often 
denominated  the  touth  country  ;  because  it  lav  to 
the  south  of  Samaria,  and  was,  as  before  stated, 
the  most  southern  division  of  the  Holy  Land. 
Hasselquist  has  described  the  soil  and  appearance 
of  this  part  of  the  land  with  much  accuracy 
(Travels,  pp.  1526,  127),  to  whom  the  reader  is 
referred. 

(2)  Samaria  was  the  middle  division  of  the 
country  on  this  side  Jordan.  It  began  at  Annath 
and  Acrabatta  (a  da/s  journey  north  of  Jerusa- 
lem), and  extended  to  Ginea,  in  the  Great  Plain. 
The  following  is  Josephus's  description  of  it :  ^4t 
is  entirely  of  the  same  nature  as  Judea,  for  both 
countries  are  made  up  of  hills  and  vallies,  are 
moist  enough  for  agriculture,  and  are  very  fertile. 
They  have  abundance  of  trees,  and  are  full  of 
autumnal  fruit,  both  that  which  grows  wild,  and 
that  which  is  the  eflect  of  cultivation.  They  are 
naturally  watered  by  many  streams,  but  derive 
their  chief  moisture  firom  rain  water,  preserved  in 
reservoirs  during  the  dry  season,  of  which  they 
have  no  want;  and  as  for  those  streams  which 
they  have,  their  waters  are  exceeding  sweet  By 
reason  also  of  the  excellent  grass  which  they  hare, 
their  cattle  yield  more  milk  than  those  in  other 
places ;  and  what  is  the  greatest  sign  of  excel- 
lency and  abundance,  they  each  of  them  are  veiy 
full  of  people.*  t  Mr.  Buckingham,  who  risitod 
this  spot  in  1816,  says :  ^  The  description  given 
of  the  face  of  the  country,  its  soil,  and  produc- 
tions, as  resembling  that  of  Judea,  is  so  fiir  true, 
that  both  are  composed  of  abrupt  and  nigged  hills, 
and  differ  essentially  from  the  plains  of  Galilee. 
But  while  in  Judea  the  hills  are  mostly  as  hare 
as  the  imagination  can  paint  them,  and  a  few  of 
the  narrow  valleys  only  are  fertile ;  in  Samaria, 
the  very  summits  of  the  eminences  are  as  well 
clothed  as  the  sides  of  them.  These,  with  the 
luxuriant  vallies  which  they  inclose,  present  scenes 
of  imbroken  verdure  in  almost  every  point  of 
view,  which  are  delightfully  variegated  by  the 
picturesque  forms  of  the  hills  and  vales  themselves, 
enriched  by  the  occasional  sight  of  wood  and 
water,  in  clusters  of  olive  and  other  trees,  and 
rills  and  torrents  running  among  them."  %     From 


*  Jewish  Wan,  book  iii.,  ch.  3. 
flbid. 
%  Travels  in  Palestine.  Sec,  p.  500. 
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tiie  life  of  Josepliiis  we  learn,  that  the  length  of 
Samaria,  from  north  to  south,  was  three  days'  jour- 
ney ;  for  he  states,  ^^  that  it  is  absolutely  necessaiy 
ibr  those  who  would  go  quickly  to  Jerusalem  (from 
Gah'Iee)  to  pass  through  that  country;  for  in  that 
road  they  might  in  three  days'  time  go  from 
Galilee  to  Jerusalem.*^  We  see  also  from  this, 
that  there  was  a  natural  as  well  as  a  moral  reason, 
for  the  erangelist  saying  of  Christ  (John  ir.  4), 
that  "he  nrast  needs  go  through  Samaria*  to 
Jerusalem.  This  proyince  comprehended  the 
origmal  possessions  of  Ephraim  and  Manassehr. 

(3)  Gaulee  was  the  most  northerly  division 
of  Palestine,  and  contained  the  inheritances  of 
Issachar,  Zebulun,  Naphtali,  Asher,  and  part  of 
that  belonging  to  the  eastern  half-tribe  of  Ma- 
lasseh.    It  was  one  of  the  most  extensive  pro- 
mces  of  the  Holy  Land;   and  is  divided  by 
Josephus  into  the  Upper  and  the  homer  Gfalilee. 
The  Upper  GcdUee  abounded  in  mountains,  and 
was  eminently  understood  by  the  term  "  Galilee 
of  the  Gentiles,"  or  '^Galilee  of  the  Nations ;'  as 
the  mountainous  nature  of  the  country  enabled 
those  who  possessed  the  fiistnesses  to  defend  them- 
aelres  against  invaders.    Strabo  enumerates  among 
its  inhabitants,  Egjrptians,  Arabians,  and  Phceni- 
oans-t    It  extended  principally  beyond  Jordan, 
ioelining  toward   the  Trachonitis,  Libanus,  and 
Batanea.    In  proof  of  this,  Calmet  has  noticed, 
among  other   things,    that  Judoi    Gauloniiis  is 
called  t^e  Galilean  (Acts  v.  97),  and  we  know 
that  Gaulon  was  beyond  Jordan.     So  also  was 
Bethsaida;    but  the  disciples  who  were  of  this 
city  were  called  Galileans.    The  testimony  of  Jo- 
^his  is  to   the  same  effect,  who  assigns  the 
limits  of  the  entire  Galilee  thus :  "  It  is  termi- 
nated west  by  Ptolemais  and  Cannel  (which  do 
not  belong  to   Galilee);   on   the  south  by  the 
country  of  Samaria  and  Scythopolis,  on  the  river 
Jordan ;   on  <A^  «irt  by  the  cantons  of  Hippoi^ 
Wara,  and  Gatdon;  on  the  north  by  the  con- 
fines of  the  Tyrians.'t    The  Lcncer  Galilee  con- 
tains the  Plain  of  Esdraelon,  which  is  nearly  fif^ 
n^les  in  length,  and  twenty  in  breadth.      It  is 
described  by  Dr.   Clarke  as  one  vast  meadow, 
covered  with  the  richest  pasture,  inclosed  on  all 
*ides  by  the  mountains,  and  not  having  a  single 
touse  or  a  tree  within  its  extent.     Josephus  de- 
scribes Galilee  as  very  populous,  containing  two 
hundred  and  four  cities  and  towns,  the  least  of 


•  JoKph.  Vit,  cHed  by  Wetatem. 
t  Prom  meh  a  miztnre  of  people  many  provioclalianM  might 
w  wpeeted ;  hence  they  are  metitioned  an  haruig  differed  from 
i<»  Rrt  of  the  Jews  in  their  mode  of  pnmimciatioii.    See  Mark 
w.  ?0,  and  lightlbot'a  Chang.  Cent.,  chap.  Ixxxvil 
X  Jcwnb  Warp,  book  iii.,  chap.  3. 


which  contained  15,000  inhabitants.  The  district 
of  Galilee,  as  Dr.  Wells  remarks,  was  most 
honoured  with  our  Saviour's  presence.  It  was 
here  that  he  was  conceived ;  it  was  hither  that 
Joseph  and  Mary  returned  with  him,  then  a  child, 
out  of  Egypt ;  it  was  here  he  settled,  and  lived 
with  his  reputed  father,  and  the  blessed  Virgin, 
his  mother,  till  he  began  to  be  about  thirty  yean 
of  age,  and  was  baptized  of  John ;  it  was  hither 
he  returned  aflter  his  baptism,  and  temptation  by 
the  devil ;  and,  after  his  entrance  upon  his  public 
ministry,  though  he  frequently  visited  the  other 
provinces,  yet  it  was  here  that  his  dwelling-place 
was,  whence  he  was  called  a  Galilean;  and, 
lastly,  it  was  here  our  Lord  made  his  first  appear- 
ance to  the  eleven  disciples  after  his  resunection. 
To  aU  which  may  be  added,  that  the  most  consi- 
derable part,  if  not  all,  of  his  apostles,  were  of 
this  co^nt^y ;  whence  they  are  all  styled  by  the 
angels,  ''men  of  Galilee,"  Acts  i.  11. || 

(5)  Such  were  the  principal  divisions  on  the  west 
of  the  Jordan ;  and  if  we  cross  that  river,  and  ex- 
amine the  eastern  districts,  inhabited  by  the  two 
tribes  and  a  half,  we  shall  find  them  to  be,  Perea 
on  the  north,  and  Idumea  on  the  south. 

(1)  Perea,  properly  so  called,  had  its  limits 
thus:  Philadelphia,  eaei;  the  Jordan,  fveet; 
Macheron,  eouth  ;  and  Pella,  north,§  But  under 
the  appellation  of  Perea  is  sometimes  included 
the  whole  country  east  of  the  Jordan,  except  the 
extreme  south ;  comprising  the  cantons  of  Perea 
on  the  eouth;  Batanea  and  Gaulonitis,  in  the 
middle;  and  Abilene,  Iturea,  Trachonitia,  and 
Auranitis,  on  the  iwftA.IT  The  whole  of  this 
district  was  a  fruitful  country,  abounding  with 
pines,  olive-trees,  palm-trees,  and  other  plants, 
which  grew  in  the  fields  in  great  plenty  and  per- 
fection ;  and  even  in  the  excessive  hot  seasons  it 
was  well  watered  and  refreshed  with  springs  and 
torrents  from  the  mountains.  The  following  is 
the  language  in  which  it  is  described  by  Mr. 
Buckingham :  ''  We  had  no  sooner  passed  the 
summit  of  the  second  range  Qof  hiUs  beyond  the 
Jordan]],  going  down  on  its  eastern  side  by  a  very 
gentle  descent,  than  we  found  ourselves  on  plains 
of  nearly  as  high  a  level  as  the  summits  of  the 
hills  themselves,  and  certainly  eight  hundred  feet, 
at  least,  above  the  streams  of  ^e  Jorxlan.  The 
character  of  the  country,  too,  was  quite  different 
from  any  thing  I  had  seen  in  Palestine,  from  my 
first  landing  at  Soor  to  the  present  moment    We 


R  Saered  Geography,  pt  4,  cUp.  i. 
i  Joaephw,  Warn,  book  Hi.,  chap.  Hi. 
t  For  a  detailed  account  of  this  part  of  the  Holy  Land,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Barckhardt's  TVavels,  a  work  pre-emiaantly 
distbgoished  fiir  its  accuracy. 
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were  now  in  a  land  of  extraordinary  richness, 
abounding  with  the  most  beautifol  prospects, 
clothed  with  thick  forests,  yaried  with  yerdant 
slopes,  and  possessing  extensiye  plains  of  a  fine 
red  soil,  now  coyered  with  thistles  as  the  best 
proof  of  its  fertility,  and  yielding  in  nothing  to 
the  celebrated  plains  of  Zebulon  and  Esdraelon, 
in  Galilee  and  Samaria.  We  continued  our  way 
to  the  north-east,  through  a  country,  the  beauty 
of  whi(^  so  surprised  us  that  we  often  asked  each 
other  what  were  our  sensations ;  as  if  to  ascer- 
tain the  reality  of  what  we  saw,  and  persuade  each 
other,  by  mutual  confessions  of  our  delight,  that 
tiie  picture  before  us  was  not  an  optical  illusion. 
The  landscape  akme,  which  yaried  at  eyery  turn, 
and  gaye  us  new  beauties  from  eyery  different 
point  of  yiew,  was,  of  itself,  worth  all  the  pains 
of  an  excursion  to  the  eastward  of  Jordan  to 
obtain  a  sight  of;  and  the  park-like  scenes 
that  sometimes  softened  the  romantic  wildness 
of  the  general  character  as  a  whole,  reminded 
us  of  similar  spots  in  less  neglected  lands."* 
Of  the  district  of  Batanea  the  same  trayeller 
thus  speaks :  "  We  continued  our  way  oyer  this 
eleyated  tract,  continuing  to  behold,  with  surprise 
and  admiration,  a  beautiful  country  on  all  sides  of 
us ;  its  plains  coyered  with  a  fertile  soil,  its  hills 
clothed  with  forests,  at  eyery  new  turn  presenting 
the  most  magnificent  landscapes  that  could  be 
imagined.  Among  the  trees  the  oak  was  fire- 
quently  seen,  and  we  know  that  this  territory 
produced  them  of  old.  In  enumerating  the 
sources  whence  the  supplies  of  Tyre  were  drawn 
in  the  time  of  her  great  wealth  and  nayal  splen- 
dour, the  prophet  says,  '  Of  the  oaks  of  Bashan 


haye  they  made  thine  oars,'  Ezek.  xxrii.  6.    Some 
learned  commentators,  indeed,  belieying  that  no 
oaks  grew  in  these  supposed  desert  r^ons,  hare 
translated  this  word  by  (ddern^  to  preyent  the 
appearance  of  inaccuracy  in  the  inspired  writer. 
The   expression  of  the   ^fat  bulls  of  Basban,' 
which  occurs  more  than  once  in  the  Scriptures, 
seemed  to  us  equally  inconsistent,  as  applied  to 
the  beasts  of  a  country  generally  thought  to  be  a 
desert,  in  common  with  the  whole  tract  which  u 
laid  down  in  our  modem  maps  as  such,  between 
the  Jordan  and  Euphrates  ;t  but  we  could  now 
fiilly  comprehend,  not  only  that  the  bulls  of  tluB 
luxuriant  country  might  be  proyerbially  &t,  but 
that  its  possessors,  too,  might  be  a  race  renowned 
for  strength  and  comeliness  of  person."^ 

(2)  Idumjea. — ^This  proyince  composed  the  ex- 
treme southern  part  of  the  land,  and  also  a  small 
part  of  Arabia.  During  the  captiyity  at  Babylon, 
it  seems  to  haye  been  possessed  by  the  neigh- 
bouring Idumseans.  Being  conquered  by  the 
yictorious  arms  of  the  Maccabees,  these  people 
embraced  Judaism,  and  thus  became  incorporated 
into  the  body  of  the  Jewish  nation.  The  tract 
inhabited  by  ^em  retained  the  name  of  Idumsa, 
no^  only  during  the  time  of  the  New  Testament 
history  (Mark  iii.  8),  but  also  for  a  considerable 
time  aflerwards.|| 

6.  The  following  table  will  supply  the  means 
of  comparing  the  diyision  of  Palestine  amongst 
the  twelye  tribes,  with  that  adopted  by  the 
Romans  during  the  first  three  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era,  and  with  that  adopted  by  the 
Turks  at  the  present  day. 


dnawiltfah  DWUoo. 


Iar«ditUh  Diylaton. 


Ronum  Dlvialon. 


ToiUADIfMMi. 


SidoniAus    ....       Tribe  of  Asshur  (in  Lebanus)   1 

wj  ,  (  Naphtali  (north-west  of  the  >  Upper  Galilee 

*    *    *    *  (     Lake  of  Gennesareth)    •    •  ) 

p    .    .  5  Zebulun    (north-west  of  the  \ 

^  J  IssachLVaU^ey^S  Esdraeioni  /  ^^'^^^  ^*^®® 

The  same   ....  J     ^^^^^  j,^y^^^ J 

„.  ..  c  Half-tribe  of  Manasseh  (Dora  ) 

**'^"^ i     andCesarea SSamaria    .    . 

The  same   ....       Ephraim  (Shechem^  Samaria).  3 


Tasafad  (ancient  Galilee). 
Belad   Shdcfff  (andent  Tn- 

chonitis^  with  BeIad<-HaiaD, 

Auranitis>  &c. 


Areta, 


<  Nablous. 


*  IVavels  in  Pfeileitiiie,  8cc.,  p.  332. 

f  It  was  becaoae  the  tribes  of  Reoben  and  Gad  poaseased  a 
midtitude  of  cattle  that  they  entreated  Moeea  to  give  them  this 
land  for  their  portion,  as  it  was  a  land  of  rich  pastures,  and  not 
to  take  them  over  Jordan.  See  Numb,  xizii.  1—6,  and  Jose- 
pbos,  Antiq.,  book,  iv.,  chap.  7. 

t  It  was  called  the  land  of  giants,  probably  from  the  great 


stRogth  of  its  people.  Dent  iii.  13.  It  contained  thieMrore 
great  cities,  with  walls  and  braxen  bars,  iKmga  IT.  13.  "And 
Og,  the  king  of  Bashan,  pre-emhient  above  his  sslvects,  dept 
on  a  bedstead  of  iron,  which  was  nine  cubits  long,  and  km 
broad,  after  the  colHt  of  a  man,"  Doot.  iiL  II.  ii-«ki«<—'i 
Travels,  p.  328, 339. 

R  WelU*  Geography,  pC  4, 
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braeUtiah  Dividoo. 


Benjamin  (Jericho,  Jerusalem' 
Judah  (Hebron,  Judea  Proper] 
4  Simeon  (south-west  of  Judah 
i  Dan  (Joppa)    ..... 


Romin  DiTiiioii. 


Judea 


Moabitw    ....       Reuben  (PersDa,  Heshbon)     . 
Ammonites,  Gilead  .       Gad  (Decapolis,  Ammonites) . 

Kingdom  of  Bashan      [  ^^'^^  of  Manasseh  (Gau- 

I     lomtes>  Batanea)  .... 


Pereea 
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TorUah  Dividon. 

Ei-Kods  (Jerusalem,  Jericho, 
&c.) 

El-KhaKl  (Hebron,  and  the 
south  of  Judeo.) 

Gaza  or  Paieatine  (the  sea- 
coast.) 

El-Ghaur  (ancient  Persea.) 
EUSharrat  (south  and  south- 
east of  the  Dead  Sea,  with 
El-Ljibaij  the  ancient  Ge- 
balene. 


(7)  We  cannot,  of  ooone,  pretend  to  mark  these 
dirisiona  with  any  thing  like  precision,  much  less 
to  mark  their  geographical  agreement  with  each 
other;  but  what  we  haye  done  will  answer  all 
the  purposes  of  historical  comparison. 

§  5. — The  Face  of  the  Country, 

We  have  incidentally  noticed  the  general  cha- 
racter and  appearance  of  the  country;  but  we 
may  here  further  observe,  that  the  surface  of  the 
Holy  Land,  being  beautifully  diversified  with 
mountains,  plains,  and  valleys,  watered  by  the 
nvcr  Jordan,  and  the  inntunerable  streams  by 
which  it  is  intersected,  must  have  presented  a 
^eli^tfiil  appearance  when  the  Jewish  nation 
"as  in  its  prosperity,  and  the  land  held  under  the 
special  providence  of  God.     "  Under  a  wise  and 
salutaiy  government,   the  produce  of  the  Holy 
land  would  exceed  all  calculation :  its  perennial 
hardest,  the  salubrity  of  its  air,  its  limpid  springs, 
Its  rirerB,  lakes,  and  matchless  plains,  its  hiUs  and 
Tales;  all  these,  added  to   the   serenity  of  its 
climate,  prove  this  land  to  be,  indeed,  a  field 
which  the  Lord  hath  blessed.     God  hath  given  it 
of  the  dew  of  heaven,  and  the  fiitness  of  the  earth, 
and  plenty  of  com  and  wine."*    The  limestone 
rocks  and  valleys  are  even  now  to  be  seen  entirely 
coTered  with  plantations  of  figs,  vines,  and  olive- 
tiws;  scarcely  a  single  spot  seems  to  be  neglected. 
The  hills,  firom  their  bases  to  their  upmost  sum- 
Djits,  are  entirely  covered  with  gardens,  and  in  a 
high  state  of  agricultural  perfection.    Even  the 
fldes  of  the  most  barren  mountains  are  rendered 
fertile  by  being  divided  into  terraces,  like  steps 
rising  one  above  another.     In  many  parts  of  the 
^  the  scenery  is  peculiarly  grand.  Lofly  moun- 
*^  give  an  outline  of  the  most  magnificent 
^^aracter;  flowing  beds  of  secondary  hills  soften 
the  romantic  wildness  of  the   picture;    gentle 
sjopes,  clothed  with  wood,  give  a  rich  variety  of 
tiats,  hardly  to  be  imitated  by  the  pencil ;  deep 
^eja,  filled  vrith  murmuring  streams  and  ver- 


*  Df .  Clarke'*  Tnivela,  vol.  it.,  part  n.,  ch.  16. 


dant  meadows,  ofiTer  all  the  luxuriance  of  cnlttva- 
tion ;  and  herds  and  flocks  give  life  and  anima- 
tion to  scenes  as  grand,  as  beautiful,  and  as  highly 
picturesque,  as  the  genius  or  taste  of  a  Claude 
could  either  invent  or  desire.t  But  we  must 
descend  to  particulars,  and  describe — 

I.  RiYEss,  Lakes,  and  Seas.—- Of  these  the 
fi^owing  deserve  notice : 

1.  The  JordaUy  or  riwr  of  DoHy  which  rises 
under  the  lof)y  peaks  of  the  Anti-libanus,  and  flows 
in  a  direction  almost  constantly  southward,  with 
the  lake  of  Tiberias,  through  which  it  passes,  and 
that  of  Asphaltites  (the  Dead  Sea),  which  it  forma 
by  its  discharge,  divides  Palestine  completely  from 
north  to  south.  The  lake  of  Phiala,  whence  it 
takes  its  rise,  is  situate  about  fifteen  miles  north- 
east of  Cesarea,  and  on  the  right  hand  of  the  road 
to  Trachonitis.  It  obtained  its  designation  from 
its  resemblance  to  a  bowl,  and  its  waters  were 
brimful  at  all  times.  Before  the  time  of  Philip 
the  Tetrarch,  Panium  was  considered  as  the 
source  of  the  Jordan ;  but  he  having  thrown  a 
quaatity  of  chaflF  into  the  spring  of  Phiala,  which 
issued  out  at  Panium,  a  subterraneous  passage 
between  the  two  springs  was  thereby  discover^ 
and  Phiala  ascertained  to  be  the  true  source  of 
this  fiuned  river.:|: 

(2)  At  its  embouchure  the  Jordan  is  deep  and 
rapid,  rolling  a  volume  of  waters  from  two  to 
three  hundred  feet  in  width,  with  a  current  so 
violent  that  an  expert  swimmer  finds  it  impracti- 
cable to  cross  it  Dr.  Shaw  describes  it,  indeed, 
as  not  more  than  thirty  yards  broad,  and  Maun- 
drell,  as  only  about  twenty  yards  over ;  but  they 
speak  of  its  appearance  at  some  distance  firom  the 
mouth,  where  the  pilgrims  bathe.  The  former 
a£Brms  that  it  runs  about  two  miles  an  hour,  and 
Chateaubriand  represents  it  as  sluggish,  re- 
luctantly creeping  to  the  Dead  Sea;  while  the 
latter  speaks  of  its  violent  and  turbid  current, 
"  too  rapid  to  be  swam  against;*  in  which  he  is 
supported  by  Pooocke,  who  describes  it  as  "  deep 


t  Bnckingfaam'H  Travels,  p.  330.— For  an  Mooont  of  the 
leaaoDs,  &c.,  of  Jhdm,  see  page  423,  itffra. 

t  Jotephof'a  Waia,  book  iii.,  ch.  10 ;  hook  iv.,  ch.  3. 
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and  yeiy  rapid,  wider  than  the  Tiher  at  Rome, 
and  perhaps  ahoat  as  wide  as  the  Thames  at 
Windsor;  the  water  turbid."  But  these  yaria- 
tions  maj  easily  be  accounted  for,  by  observing, 
that  the  writers  not  only  visited  different  parts  of 
the  river,  but  that  at  different  times  of  the  year. 

(3)  There  is  no  doubt  that  anciently,  at  certain 
seasons,  this  river  overflowed  its  inner  bank,  Josh. 
iiL  15 ;  1  Chron.  xii.  15 ;  Jer.  xlix.  19,  L  44. 
^  But  at  present,"  says  Maundrell, ''  whether  it  be 
that  the  rirer  has,  by  its  rapidity  of  current,  worn 
its  channel  deeper  than  it  was  formerly,  or  whe- 
ther because  its  waters  are  direrted  some  other 
way,  it  seems  to  hare  foigot  its  ancient  greatness; 
for  we  could  discern  no  dgn  or  probability  of  such 
OTerflowings  when  we  were  there,  which  was  the 
30th  of  March,  being  the  proper  time  for  these 
inundations.  Nay,  so  &r  was  the  river  from  over- 
flowing, that  it  ran  at  least  two  yards  below  the 
brink  of  its  channel."  It  is  nevertheless  a  fact, 
that  the  Jordan  still  rises  to  a  height  of  from  nine 
to  ten  perpendicular  feet,  between  the  months  of 
January  and  March — a  height  quite  sufficient  to 
produce  a  rery  extensive  inundation,  when  its 
diannel  was  shallower  than  it  now  is. 

(4)  The  course  and  channel  of  this  rirer  have 
been  accurately  described  by  Maundrell,  Bucking- 
ham,  Burckhardt,  anfd  other  recent  travellers.  Mr. 
Buckingham  observes,  that  the  whole  of  the  plain, 
from  the  mountains  of  Judea  on  the  west  to  those 
of  Arabia  on  the  east,  may  be  called  the  vale  of 
Jordan  in  a  general  way ;  but  in  the  centre  of  the 
plain,  which  is  at  least  ten  miles  broad,  the  Jordan 
runs  in  another  still  lower  valley,  perhaps  a  mile 
broad  in  some  of  the  widest  parts,  and  a  furlong 
in  the  narrowest  There  are  close  thickets  all 
along  the  edge  of  the  stream,  as  well  as  upon  this 
lower  plain,  which  would  afford  ample  shelter  for 
wild  beasts ;  and  as  the  Jordan  might  overflow  its 
banks,  when  swollen  with  rains,  sufficiently  to 
inundate  this  lower  plain,  though  it  could  never 
reach  the  upper  one,  it  was  most  probably  from 
these  that  the  lions  were  driven  out  by  the  inun- 
dations, whidi  gave  rise  to  the  prophet's  simile : 
"•  Behold,  he  shall  come  up  like  a  lion  from  the 
swelling  of  Jordan,  against  the  habitation  of  the 
strong,"  Jer.  xlix.  19,  1.  44.*  Mr.  Burckhardt  is 
more  particular  as  to  the  exact  course  of  the  river: . 
''The  valley  of  the  Jordan,  or  El  Ghor,  which 
may  be  said  to  begin  at  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  lake  of  Tiberias,  has  near  Bysan  QBethshan, 
or  Scythopolis]]  a  direction  of  N.  by  E.,  and  8.  by 
W.  Its  breadth  is  about  two  hours.  The  great 
number  of  rivulets  which  descend  from  the  moim- 


*  Tnif«lfl  in  PkMme,  See.,  pp.  313, 314. 


tains  on  both  sides,  and  form  numennu  poob  of 
stagnant  water,  produce  in  many  places  a  pleasing 
verdure,  and  a  luxuriant  growth  of  wild  heiinge 
and  grass ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  groond  is  a 
parched  desert,  of  which  a  few  spots  only  are 
cultivated  by  the  Bedouins.    In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Bysan  the  soil  is  entirely  of  marie;  there 
are  very  few  trees ;  but  whererer  there  is  water, 
high  reeds  are  found.     The  rirer  Jordan,  on 
issuing  from  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  flows  for  about 
three  hours  near  the  western  hills,  and  then  tons 
towards  the  eastern,  on  which  side  it  continues  iti 
course  for  several  hours.    The  river  flows  in  a 
valley  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  breadth, 
which  is  considerably  lower  than  the  rest  of  the 
plain  of  the  Ghor ;  this  low  valley  is  covered  with 
high  trees  of  a  luxuriant  verdure,  which  afibrd  a 
striking  contrast  vrith  the  sandy  slopes  that  border 
it  on  both  sides.    The  river  where  we  passed  it 
was  about  eighty  paces  broad,  and  about  three 
feet  deep ;  this,  it  must  be  recollected,  was  in  the 
midst  of  summer.     In  the  vrinter  it  inundates  the 
plain  in  the  bottom  of  the  nanow  valley,  hot 
never  rises  to  the  lerel  of  the  upper  pUdn  of  the 
Ghor,  which  is  at  least  forty  feet  abore  the  level 
of  the  river.    The  river  is  fbrdable  in  many  places 
during  sunmier,  but  the  few  spots  where  it  maj 
be  crossed  in  the  rainy  season  are  known  only  to 
the  Arabs.''t    It  aboimds  with  fish. 

2.  The  Lcfke  of  Tibena$,  or  Sea  of  Galilei,  irai 
called  in  more  early  times  the  Sea  of  Chinnereth, 
from  a  city  of  that  name  seated  on  it,  belonging 
to  the  children  of  Naphtali  (Josh.  xix.  35) ;  and 
the  edge  of  this  sea  on  the  other  aide  Jordan, 
eastward,  vras  made  the  western  boimdBiy  of  the 
portion  of  Gad,  who  occupied  all  the  cities  fii 
GKlead,  and  half  the  land  of  the   duldxen  of 
Ammon,  Josh.  xiii.  24 — 27>    G^ttmeaareth  is  con- 
sidered by  Calmet  and  Buddngham  to  have  been 
the  original  name  of  this  sea  of  Chinneieth,  gra- 
dually corrupted ;  Galilee  was  the  name  given  to 
it  from  its  situation  on  the  eastern  borden  of  that 
division  of  Palestine ;  and  Tiberias,  which  is  its 
most  modem  name,  must  have  been  bestowed  on 
it  afler  the  building  of  the  city  bearing  the  same 
name  by  Herod.     It  is  computed  to  be  about 
eighteen  miles  in  length,  and  from  five  to  six  in 
breadth.:^    The  description  which  Joaephus  has 
lefl  us  of  this  beautiful  sheet  of  water  is,  like  all 
the  other  pictures  drawn  by  him,  admirably  &idk- 
ful  in  the  detail  of  local  featarea.     "^Now,  this 


t  Trm?ela  m  Syria,  fac..  pp.  3a,  346. 

t  Jowphv,  Jewiih  Wan,  b.  iii.,  diap.  zSt.  Dr.  RicbaniMMi. 
mitled  hj  Sandyit,  has  ibited  it  to  be  '*  about  twelre  mile*  loas. 
and  six  broad."    IVavelff,  ^-ol.  L,  p.426. 
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lake  of  Qe&nesareth  is  so  called  from  the  country 

adjoining  to  it    Its  breadth  is  forty  furlongs,  and 

its  length  one  hundred  and  forty ;  its  wAten  are 

nvvet,  and  Teiy  agreeable  for  drinking,  for  they 

are  finer  than  the  thick  waters  of  other  fens ;  the 

lake  18  also  pure,  and  on  eyery  side  ends  directly 

ac  the  shores,  and  M  the  sand ;  and  it  is  also  of  a 

temperate  nature  when  you  draw  it  up,  and  of  a 

more  gentle  nature  than  riyer  or  fountain  water, 

aod  yet  always  cooler  than  one  could  expect  in  so 

difiue  a  place  as  tihis  is.    Now,  when  this  water 

is  kept  in  the  open  air,  it  is  as  cold  as  that  snow 

viiich  the  country  people  are  accustomed  to  make 

l^T  ni(^t  in  summer.    There  are  seyeral  kinds  of 

ffih  in  it,  different  both  to  the  taste  and  sight 

fnm  &Qse  elsewheie."*     Dr.  Clarke  speaks  of 

the  oneommon  grandeur  of  the  memorable  scenery 

of  this  9foL     He  describes  the  lake  as  being 

lon^  and  finer  than  any  of  our  Cumberland  and 

Westmoreland  lakes,  although,  perhaps,  inferior 

to  Lodi  Lomond.  It  does  not  possess  the  yastness 

of  the  lake  of  Geneva,  although  it  much  resembles 

it  in  certain  points  of  yiew.  In  picturesque  beauty 

he  states  it  to  come  nearest  to  the  lake  of  Locamo 

in  Italy,  al&ough  it  is  destitute  of  any  thing 

sffliiar  to  the  islands  by  which  that  majestic  piece 

of  water  is  adomed.t  Viewing  it  from  Tel  Hoom, 

which  he  erroneously  supposed  to  be  the  ancient 

C^peniaum,  Mr.  Buckingham  says,  ^'  l^ts  appear- 

aaee  is  still  grand.     The  barren  aspect  of  the 

mountains  on  each  side,  and  the  total  absence  of 

wood,  giye,  howeyer,  a  cast  of  dulneas   to   the 

picture ;  which  is  increased  to  melancholy  by  the 

<iead  cast  of  its  waters,  and  the  silence  which 

nigns  throughout  its  whole  extent,  where  not  a 

boat  or  yessel  of  any  kind  is  to  be  found.     The 

^*sten  of  this  lake,  lying  in  a  deep  bason,  sur- 

nmded  on  all  sides  with  lofty  hiUs,  excepting 

odIj  the  narrow  entrance  and  outlets  of  the  Jordan 

^  each  extreme,  are  protected  from  long-continued 

tempests;  and,  like  the  Dead  Sea,  with  which 

they  conununicate,  are  neyer  yiolently  agitated  for 

^7  length  of  time.     The  same  local  features, 

Weyer,  render  it  occasionally  subject  to  whirl- 

winds,  squalls,  and  sudden  gusts  from  the  hollow 

of  the  mountains,  which,  as  in  eyery  other  similar 

W>n,  are  of  short  duration,  and  the  most  furious 

^  is  instantly  succeeded  by  a  calm.    A  storm 

^  this  description  is  eyidently  alluded  to  by  the 

eTangeliat,  where  he  says,  '^  There  came  down  a 

^onxL  of  wind  on  the  lake,  and  they  were  filled 

with  water,  and  were  in  jeopardy — ^then  he  arose, 

aod  rebuked  the  wind  and  the  raging  of  the 


*  ioKphns,  Jewish  Wan,  b.  lii.,  chap.  s. 
f  Travehs  vol.  iv.,  p.  200,  &c. 


water ;  and  they  ceased,  and  there  was  a  calm," 
Luke  yiii.  23,  24.}  It  was  the  old  opinion,  that 
the  waters  of  the  Jordan  passed  through  the  lake 
without  mingling  with  it;  and  Pocooke  thought 
he  noticed  the  stream  to  be  of  a  different  colour. 
The  fiact  is,  that  the  water  of  the  lake  is  clear, 
while  that  of  the  Jordan  is  muddy,  and  of  course 
the  strong  current,  in  passing  through  the  former, 
imparts  to  it  a  tinge  of  its  own  colour. 

3.  The  Dead  Sea^  or  Lake  AephaUUee^  yariously 
called  in  Scripture  the  Sea  of  the  Plain,  the  Salt 
Sea,  and  the  East  Sea  (Deut  iii.  17,  !▼•  49; 
Numb.^xxxiy.  3;  Josh.  xy.  5;  Ezek.  xlyii.  18; 
Joel  ii.  20),  is  a  collection  of  waters  of  consider- 
able magnitude.  It  is  surrounded  by  high  hills 
on  three  sides,  some  of  them  exhibiting  frightful 
precipices,  and  on  the  north  it  is  bounded  by  the 
plain  of  Jericho,  through  which  the  Jordan  flows 
into  it  The  Kedron,  Amon,  and  Zerka  rush 
down  the  hills  in  torrents,  and,  along  with  other 
streams,  dischai^ge  themselyes  into  the  lake.  Its 
real  size  is  not  satisfactorily  ascertained,  ancient 
and  modem  writers  materially  disagreeing  in  their 
statements.  Josephus  affirms  it  to  be  seyenty-two 
miles  long,  and  eighteen  broad.  Diodorus  states 
it  at  sixty-two  miles  long,  and  seyen  and  a  half 
broad.  But  the  calculation  of  Pliny  is  much 
greater;  fisr  he  sajrs  it  is  one  hundred  miles  long, 
and  twenty-fiye  wide,  in  the  broadest  part. 
Maundrell  and  Dr.  Clarke  agree  with  Josephus, 
and  Pooocke  decides  with  Diodorus;  whereas 
Mr.  Bankes  confidently  affirms,  that  its  utmost 
extent  does  not  exceed  thirty  miles.  Yet,  as  the 
editor  of  the  Modem  Trayeller  has  judiciously 
remarked,  the  ancients  were  well  acquainted  with 
this  sea.  Josephus,  Julius  Afiicanus,  and  Pausa- 
nias  describe  it  from  their  own  ocular  eyidence. 
Are  we  to  conclude  that  the  lake  has  contracted 
its  dimensions,  so  as  to  be  only  half  its  ancient 
length?  Supposing  any  change  to  haye  taken 
place  in  the  depth  of  its  bason,  in  the  lapse  of 
ages,  during  which  the  bituminous  stores  con- 
fined in  the  subterranean  chambers  of  the  abyss 
haye  been  in  a  process  of  decomposition,  this  is 
not  impossible.  For  as  the  whole  of  the  plain  is 
a  flat,  on  a  leyel  with  the  sea,  it  is  extremely  pro- 
bable that  the  waters  anciently  coyered  that  whole 
extent ;  and  a  comparatiyely  slight  subsidence  of 
the  sea  would  conyert  the  shallow  into  a  marshy, 
and  at  length  arid,  plain.  ||  The  waters  of  the 
Dead  Sea  are  clear  and  limpid,  but  their  specific 
grayity  exceeds  that  of  all  other  water  known. 
Josephus  and  Tacitus  say  that  no  fish  can  liye  in 


X  Travels,  p.  471. 
II  Modern  Traveller,  vol  i.,  pp.  205, 206. 
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them ;  and,  according  to  the  concurring  tesdmonj 
of  other  trayellers,  those  carried  thither  bj  the 
Jordan  instantly  die.  Maundrell,  nerertheless, 
states  that  he  found  some  shell-fish,  resembling 
oysters,  on  the  shore ;  and  Pococke  was  informed 
that  a  monk  had  seen  fish  caught  in  the  water. 
These  statements,  however,  require  corroboration  : 
hitherto  we  are  without  any  satisfactory  evidence 
that  the  lake  contains  any  living  thing.  The 
mud  is  black,  thick,  and  fetid,  and  no  plant  vege- 
tates in  the  water,  which  is  reputed  to  have  a 
petrifying  quality.  Neither  do  plants  grow  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  lake,  where  every  thing 
is  dull,  cheerless,  and  inanimate;  whence  it  is 
supposed  to  have  derived  the  name  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  The  ^'ater  is  extremely  acrid,  and  the  earth 
surrounding  it  is  deeply  impregnated  with  the 
same  qualities,  too  predominant  to  admit  of  vege- 
table life;  and  even  the  air  is  saturated  with 
them.  Great  quantities  of  asphaltum  and  sulphur 
are  foimd  on  the  edges  of  the  lake ;  as  well  as  a 
kind  of  stone  or  coal,  which  on  attriticm  exhales 
an  intolerable  odour,  and  bums  like  bitumen: 
this  is  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  coimtry  for 
paving  churches,  mosques,  and  other  places  of 
public  resort.  Mr.  Maundrell  saw  some  pieces  of 
it  in  the  convent  of  St.  John  in  the  Wilderness, 
two  feet  square,  carved  in  has  relief,  and  polished 
to  as  great  a  lustre  as  black  marble  is  capable  of. 
As  the  lake  is  at  certain  seasons  covered  with  a 
thick  dark  mist,  which  is  dissipated  with  the  rays 
of  the  sun,  some  writers  have  alleged  that  black 
and  sulphureous  exhalations  are  constantly  issuing 
from  the  water.  They  have  been  no  less  mistaken 
in  supposing  that  birds  attempting  to  fly  across 
are  struck  dead  by  pestiferous  fiimes ;  for  late  and 
reputable  travellers  declare  that  numerous  swal- 
lows skim  along  the  surface,  and  thence  take  up 
the  water  necessary  to  build  their  nests.  On  this 
point,  indeed,  Heyman  and  Van  Egmont  made  a 
decisive  experiment  They  carried  two  sparrows 
to  the  shore,  and  having  deprived  them  of  some 
of  the  wing  feathers,  after  a  short  flight  both  birds 
fell  on  the  sea,  but  got  out  in  safety.  An  un- 
common love  of  exaggeration  is  testified  in  all  the 
older  narratives,  and  in  some  of  modem  date,  of 
the  nature  and  properties  of  the  water.  Chateau- 
briand speaks  of  "  a  dismal  sound  proceeding  from 
the  lake,  like  the  stifled  clamours  of  the  people 
engulfed  in  its  waters;"  that  its  shores  produce 
fruit  beautifid  to  the  sight,  but  containing  nothing 
but  ashes ;  and  that  it  bears  upon  its  sur&ce  the 
heaviest  metals.  These  properties  of  the  water, 
however,  have  all  vanished  upon  a  more  rigid 
investigation. 

(2)  The  circumstance  of  this  lake  constantly 
receiving  the  waters  of  the  Jordan,  which  Shaw 


computes  to  be  about  6,090,000  tuns  daily,  with- 
out overflowing  its  banks,  although  there  is  no 
visible  outlet,  induced  Reland,  Pococke,  and  other 
writers  to  suppose,  that  it  must  throw  off  its 
superfluous  waters  by  some  subterraneous  chamiel. 
This  opinion,  however,  is  now  relinqmshed,  Dr. 
Halley  having  shown  that  the  effect  of  evapo- 
ration in  a  hot  climate  will  satisfactorily  account 
for  the  phenomenon.   The  specific  gravity  of  the 
water  is  found  to  be  very  great    Pococke,  Van 
Egmont,  Heyman,  and  Captain  Mangles  a£Enn, 
that  it  is  sufficiently  buoyant  to  sustain  persons 
who  could  not  swim  on  its  surface.     But  the 
question  of  its  specific  gravity  has  been  set  at  rest 
by  the  chemical  analysis  of  the  waters  made  by 
Dr.  Marcet,  whence  it  was  found  to  be  1,211, 
that  of  fresh  water  hemg  1000.* 

(3)  The  Dead  Sea  is  said  to  have  been  produced 
by  the  exercise  of  divine  wrath  against  the  cities 
of  Sodom  and  Gomorrha,  for  their  unexampled 
iniquity.  Five  cities  were  involved  in  the  general 
destruction  then  overwhelming  the  fertile  vale  of 
Siddim,  in  which  they  stood.  Various  conjec- 
tures have  been  formed  as  to  the  agents  employed 
in  this  signal  display  of  the  divine  displeasure; 
but  the  scriptural  account  is  explicit,  that  ^the 
Lord  rained  upon  Sodom  and  upon  Gom<HTha 
brimstone  and  fire  from  heaven"  (Gen.  xix.  24\ 
which  may  be  safely  interpreted  as  implying  a 
shower  of  inflamed  sulphur  or  nitre. 

(4)  From  an  inspection  of  the  map  accom- 
panying the  volume  of  Mr.  Burckhardt  s  travels  in 
Syria,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  ralley  extending 
from  the  source  of  the  Jordan  to  the  Dead  Sea^ 
and  then  encompassing  that  lake  on  its  western 
and  eastern  sides,  is  continued  firom  its  southern 
extremity  to  the  Elanitic  Gulf  of  the  Red  Sea. 
This  southern  Ghor,  or  valley,  is  supposed  by  Mr. 
Leake  to  have  been  the  ancient  course  of  the 
Jordan,  before  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Go- 
morrha, when  the  bason  containing  the  Dead  Sea 
was  probably  formed;  and,  consequently,  that 
instead  of  its  waters  being  evaporated,  as  they 
are  now,  they  emptied  themselTcs,  before  that 
awful  event,  into  the  Elanitic  Gulf.t  The  direc- 
tion of  the  valley,  and  t(ie  immense  volume  of 
water  contained  in  the  Jordan,  render  this  conjec- 
ture extremely  probable. 

4.  The  Amon  is  noticed  here  chiefly  for  the 
purpose  of  correcting  an  error  relative  to  its  course, 
which  has  been  copied  firom  D'Anville  into  most 
of  our  maps  of  Palestine.  This  river  takes  its 
rise  at  a  diort  distance  to  the  N.  £.  of  Katrane, 


*  Phil.  Tnaa,,  1807,  pt  ii.,  art.  IflL 
f  Pkviace  to  Bqrckhardf s  Tnveb  in  Syria,  &e..  p.  6. 
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north  of  Kerek  (the  ancient  Karak  Moaba),  runs 
in  a  north-west  direction  (not  a  south-west  or 
western  direction,  as  generally  but  erroneously 
represented  in  maps),  into  the  Dead  Sea ;  passing 
bj  At,  and  consequently  turning  towards  ^'the 
Talley  in  the  plains  of  Moab,  and  to  the  top  of 
Pisgab,  which  looketh  towards  Jeshimon,"  Numb.' 
xii.  14 — 20,  It  now  divides  the  province  of 
Pelka  from  that  of  Kerek,  as  it  formerly  divided 
the  small  kingdoms  of  the  Moabites  and  Amo- 
rites.* 

II.  Mountains. — ^Of  these  we  shall  notice  the 
following  :— 

1.  LebanaUj  called  by  the  Greeks  and  Latins 
libanus,  is  a  long  chain  of  limestone  mountains, 
extending  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Sidon  west- 
irard,  to  that  of  Damascus  eastward,  and  forming 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  Holy  Land.  It 
consists  of  two  principal  ranges,  and  forms  a  kind 
of  horse-shoe  in  its  length,  beginning  three  or 
four  leagues  from  the  Mediterranean,  above 
Smjma,  and  running  from  north  towards  Sidon ; 
from  thence  bending  frt)m  west  to  east  towards 
Damascus,  and  returning  from  the  south  north- 
ward, from  the  strait  of  Damascus,  as  far  as  Lao- 
dicea.  The  western  part  of  this  chain  is  properly 
libanus ;  the  other  part,  eastward,  extends  from 
soQth  to  north,  and  is  by  the  Greeks  called  Anti- 
libanus,  because  it  is  oyer  against  the  other. 
Lebanon  is  composed  of  four  inclosures  of  moun- 
tuns,  which  rise  one  on  the  other.  The  first  is 
▼eiy  rich  in  grain  and  fruits ;  the  second  is  barren, 
abounding  in  thorns,  rocks,  and  flints ;  the  third, 
though  higher  than  this,  enjoys  a  perpetual  spring, 
the  trees  being  always  green,  and  the  orchards 
fiUed  with  fruit ;  the  fourth  is  so  high  that  it  is 
constantly  corered  vnth  snow,  and  is  uninhabit- 
able in  consequence  of  the  extreme  cold.  The 
most  elevated  summit  of  one  of  these  ridges 
was  called  by  the  Hebrews  Herman;  by  the 
Sidonians,  Strum  ;  and  by  the  Amorites,  Shenir; 
Deut  iii.  9.  The  reader  will,  perhaps,  be  gra- 
tified by  Volne/s  general  description.  "  A  view 
of  the  country  will  convince  us  that  the  most 
eievated  point  of  all  Syria  is  Lebanon.  Scarcely 
do  we  depart  from  Lameca  in  Cyprus,  which  is 
thirty  leagues  distant,  before  we  discover  its 
smnmit,  capped  with  clouds.  This  is  also  dis- 
tinctly perceivable  on  the  map,  from  the  course 
of  the  rivers.  The  Orontes,  which  flows  horn 
the  mountains  of  Damascus,  and    loses    itself 


below  Antioch;  the  Kasmia,  which,  from  the 
north  of  Balbec,  takes  its  course  tovrards  Tyre ; 
the  Jordan,  forced  by  the  declivities  toward  the 
south ;  prove  that  this  is  the  highest  point.  No 
one  has  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining 
the  height  of  these  mountains  by  the  barometer ; 
but  we  may  deduce  it  from  another  consideration. 
In  winter  their  tops  are  entirely  covered  with 
snow,  from  Alexandretta  to  Jerusalem ;  but  after 
the  month  of  March  it  melts,  except  on  Mount 
Lebanon,  where,  however,  it  does  not  remain  the 
whole  year,  unless  in  the  highest  cavities,  and 
towards  the  north-east,  where  it  is  sheltered  from 
the  sea  -winds,  and  the  rays  of  the  sun.  In  such 
a  situation,  I  saw  it  still  remaining,  in  17B4,  at  the 
very  time  I  was  almost  suffocated  with  heat  in 
the  valley  of  Balbec.  Now,  since  it  is  well  known 
that  snow,  in  this  latitude,  requires  an  elevation 
of  fifreen  or  sixteen  hundred  fathoms,  we  may 
conclude  that  to  be  the  height  of  Lebanon,  and 
that  it  is  consequently  much  lower  than  the  Alps, 
or  even  the  Pyrenees.''t 

(2)  Lebanon  was  formerly  much  celebrated  for 
its  stately  cedars ;  but  they  are  now  considerably 
reduced,  and  are  verging  fast  to  utter  extinction. 
Bellonius,  who  visited  them  in  1550,  found  them 
twenty-eight  in  number.  Rauwolf,  in  1575, 
makes  them  twenty-four*  Dandini,  in  1600,  and 
Thevenot,  about  fifty  years  after,  make  them 
twenty-three.  In  1696,  Maundrell  found  them 
reduced  to  sixteen.  Pococke,  about  forty  years 
afterwards,  saw  fif^en  standing,  and  the  sixteenth 
recently  blown  down.  Burckhardt,  in  1810, 
counted  eleven  or  twelve.  And  finally.  Dr. 
Richardson,  in  1818,  states  them  to  be  no  more 
than  seven.  In  less  than  half  a  century  more,  it 
is  probable  that  not  one  of  these  sylvan  monu- 
ments will  be  standing.  :|! 

2.  Carmd  is  a  range  of  hills,  extending  six  or 
eight  miles,  nearly  north  and  south,  coming  from 
the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  ending  in  the  pro- 
montory or  cape  which  forms  the  bay  of  Accho. 
Its  greatest  height  does  not  exceed  fifteen  hun- 
dred feet.  1 1  It  has,  on  the  east,  a  fine  plain, 
watered  by  the  river  Kishon ;  and  on  the  west,  a 
narrower  plain,  descending  to  the  sea.  The  sum- 
mits of  the  hills  abound  vrith  oaks  and  other  trees ; 
and  a  few  vrild  vines  and  olive-trees  may  still  be 


*  See  CftinCA  BnucA,  where  the  reader  wilt  find  an  investi- 
S^SioQ  of  Nnmb.  ixL  14 — 20;  a  passage  which  has  baffled 
tbe  mgematy  and  critical  acumen  of  every  translator  and  com- 
awotator,  both  ancient  and  modem. 


-{-  Travels,  vol.  i.,  p.  293,  &c.  Mr.  Bacldnghaffl  states  the 
height  of  Lebanon  to  be  ten  or  twelve  thousand  feet  For  a 
particolar  account  of  the  towns,  villages,  &c.  of  Libanus,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Burckhardt's  Travels  in  Syria,  pp.  1—51. 

X  Modem  Traveller,  Palestine,  p.  134;  and  Carpenter'^ 
Scriptore  Natural  History,  p.  434,  &c. 

li  Bnckingham,  Travels,  p.  119. 
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found,  indicating  its  ancient  state  of  coltivation, 
to  which  an  allusion  occuis  in  Amos  i.  2,  where 
it  is  denounced,  as  a  punishment  upon  Israel,  that 
"the  top  of  Carmel  shall  wither."  There  was 
another  Garmel,  apparently  a  pastoral  district, 
within  the  trihe  of  Judah,  not  far  from  Maon 
(oomp.  Josh.  XT.  55 ;  1  Sam.  xxt.  2 ;  2  Sam.  iii. 
3);  and  it  is  not  always  easy  to  determine  to 
which  of  these  reference  is  made,  or  whether,  in 
all  cases,  the  word  is  used  as  the  specific  name  of 
a  place.*  To  this  mount,  however,  on  the  top  of 
which  Elijah  sacrificed,  the  prophet  Amos  ob- 
yiously  refers,  when,  speaking  in  the  name  tif 
God,  he  says,  "If  they  hide  themselyes  in  the 
top  of  Carmel,  I  will  search  and  take  them 
out  thence,"  Amos  ix.  3.  But  as  the  height  of 
the  mountain  will  not  altogether  account  for  the 
expression  "  hide  themselves,"  it  is  probable  that 
here  is  an  allusion  to  the  cares  with  which  it 
aboimded,  and  which  seem  to  hare  been  places  of 
refuge  in  the  time  of  Elijah.  "  The  excellency 
of  Carmel"  (Isai.  xxxr.  2),  if  this  district  be 
alluded  to,  may  denote  either  the  yinejrards  and 
oliye-grounds  that  once  clothed  the  sides  of  the 
mountains,  or  the  rich  pastures  afforded  by  the 
range  of  hills ;  and  which  rendered  it  "  the  habi- 
tation of  shepherds,"  Amos  i.  2.t 

3.  Tabor  is  a  large  hill  rather  than  a  moun- 
tain, rising  in  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  in  (lalilee, 
about  three  hours  and  a  quarter  distant  from 
Tiberias.  Its  shape  is  that  of  a  truncated  cone, 
and,  according  to  Burckhardt,  it  is  entirely  cal- 
careous. Pococke  says,  "  It  is  one  of  the  finest 
hills  I  oyer  beheld,  being  a  rich  soil  that  produces 
excellent  herbage,  and  is  most  beautifully  adorned 
with  groyes  and  clumps  of  trees.  The  ascent  is 
so  easy,  that  we  rode  up  the  north  side  by  a  wind- 
ing road.  Some  authors  mention  it  as  being  about 
four  miles  high,  others  as  about  two :  the  latter 
may  be  true,  as  to  the  winding  ascent  up  the  hill; 
but  Mr.  Buckingham  is  of  opinion  that  its  real 
height  cannot  exceed  2000  feet  The  top  of  it, 
which  is  not  half  a  mile  long,  :|!  and  near  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  broad,  is  encompassed  by  a 
wall,  II  which  Josephus  built  in  forty  days :  there 


*  Die  Hebrew  Carmel  denotes  a  venkot  or  fraitfiil  place. 

t  Modern  Tra>'ener,  Palestine,  p.  90. 

I  Mr.  Bockingham  says,  a  qoaiter  of  a  mile  in  its  greatest 
length. 

n  The  last-named  traveller  coosiden  this  as  the  most  ancient 
part  In  the  book  of  Judges,  where  the  story  of  Deborah  is 
related  (ch.  ir.)>  Barak  is  commanded  to  dimw  toward  Momt 
Tabor;  and  afterwards  it  is  said,  that  he  went  t^  there  with 
10,U00  men,  accompanied  by  the  prophetess,  ver.  10.  Again,  it  is 
repeated,  that  they  who  were  encamped  with  Heber,  the  Keoite, 
in  the  pfadn  of  Zaanaim.  showed  Sisera  that  Barak,  the  son  of 
I,  was  gone  t^t  to  Moont  Tabor,  ver.  12.    And,  kstly, 


was  also  a  wall  along  the  middle  of  it,  which 
dirided  the  south  part,  on  which  the  city  stood, 
from  the  north  part,  which  is  lower,  and  is  called 
the  meidait,  or  place,  being  probably  used  for 
exercises  when  there  was   a   city  here,  which 
Josephus  mentions  by  the  name  of  Artabunon, 
Within  the  outer  wall,  on  the  north  side,  are 
several  deep  fosses,  out  of  which  it  is  probable 
the  stones  were  dug  to  build  the  walls ;  imd  these 
fosses  seem  to  haye  answered  the  end  of  dstenis, 
to  preserre  the  rain  water,  and  were  also  some 
defence  to  the  city.    There  are  likewise  a  great 
number  of  cisterns  under  ground,  for  preserring 
the  rain  water.    To  the  south,  where  the  ascent 
was  more  easy,  there  are  fosses  cut  on  the  out- 
side, to  render  the  access  to  the  walls  more  diffi- 
cult   Some  of  the  gates  also  of  the  city  remain ; 
as  one  to  the  west,  and  a  smaller  one  to  the  south. 
Antiochus,  king  of  Syria,  took  the  fortress  on  the 
top  of  this  hill.    Vespasian,  also,  got  possession  of 
it ;  and  after  that,  Josephus  fortified  it  with  strong 
wa]ls.''§ 

(2)  During  the  greater  part  of  the  summer, 
Tabor  h  ooyered  in  the  moming  with  thick 
clouds,  which  disperse  towards  mid-day;  and  in 
the  night  dews  &11  Teiy  copiously.  In  the  wooded 
parts  of  the  mountain  are  wild  boan,  oonces^f 
and  great  numbers  of  red  partridges.**  Hassel- 
quist  enumerates  among  the  productions  of  this 
mountain,  the  oak,  the  carob-tree,  the  turpentine- 
tree,  the  holly,  the  myrtle,  the  iyj,  oats,  onion, 
artichoke,  rue,  sage,  poppy,  wonnwood,  &c. ;  and 
Van  Egmont  states,  that  its  yerdure  is  beautifiil, 
being  eveiy  where  decorated  with  small  oak-trees, 
and  the  ground  uniyersally  enamelled  with  a 
yariety  of  plants  and  flowers,  except  on  the  south 
side,  where  it  is  not  so  fully  ooyered  with  yer- 
dure. The  prospects  from  the  stimmit  of  Tabor 
are  yeiy  extensive,  and  are  also  singulariy  beauti- 
ful. ''We  had  on  the  north-west,*  says  Mr. 
Buckingham,  ^  a  yiew  of  the  Mediteiranean  Sea, 
whose  blue  surface  filled  up  an  open  space  hft 
by  a  downward  bent  in  the  outline  of  the  western 
hills ;  to  the  west-north-west  a  smaller  portion  of 


it  is  said,  that  when  Sisera  gathered  all  his  hosts  together, 
his  900  chariots  of  iron,  to  the  river  Kisbon,  Bwnk  went 
from  Mowit  TtJbar,  and  10,000  men  afler  him,  ver.  14.  Fnm 
this  one  might  infer,  that  die  sommit  was  even  then  osed  as  a 
military  post ;  for  there  is  no  other  part  of  the  «■*""***«■  oa 
which  half  the  nrnnber  coold  stand.  It  was  even  then,  perhapi^ 
walled  and  fortified  as  belonging  to  Bank  ;  and  as  its  aslanl 
position  would  always  preserve  its  oonseqnenoe,  m  these  walls 
and  ibrtifications  woold  be  strengthened  by  each  new  possessor. 
— Bockingfaam's  IVaTels,  pp.  104, 105. 

^  Jewish  Wars,  book  iv.,  c  1 ;  book  ii.,  c.  90;  and  Aatiq., 
book  ziv.,  c.  6. 

f  BnreUmdfslVmvelstp.  33S. 
**  Van  Eigmont  and  Heynmn. 
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its  waten  were  seen ;  and  on  the  west  again,  the 
dander  line  of  its  distant  horizon  was  just  per- 
cqitible  or&r  the  range  of  land  near  the  searcoast. 
From  the  west  to  the  sonth,  the  plain  of  Esdraelon 
extended  orer  a  large  space,  being  bounded  on 
the  Bonth  hj  the  range  of  hills  generally  con- 
sidered to  be  Hennon,  whose  dews  are  poetically 
celebrated  (Ps.  cxxxiii.  3),  and  having  in  the 
sune  direction,  nearer  the  foot  of  Tabor,  the 
sprij^  of  Am-el-Sherrar^  which  send  a  percep- 
tible stream  through  its  centre,  and  form  the 
brook  Kishon  of  antiquity,  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  9.    From 
the  south-east  to  the  east  is  the  plain  of  Galilee, 
being  almost  a  continuation  of  Esdraelon,  and,  like 
il;  appearing  to  be  highly  cultivated,  being  now 
ploughed  for  seed  throughout  Beneath  the  range 
of  this  supposed  Hennon,  is  seated  Endor,  famed 
ht  the  witch  who  raised  the  ghost  of  Samuel 
(1  SauL  xxTiii.) ;  and  Nain,  equally  celebrated  as 
the  place  at  which  Jesus  raised  the  only  son  of  a 
widow  from  death  to  life,  and  restored  him  to  his 
afflicted  parent,  Luke  vii.  11 — ^15.    The  range 
wbidi  bounds  the  eastern  view  is  thought  to  be 
the  mountains  of  Gilboa,  where  Saul,  setting  an 
example  of  self-destruction  to  his  armour-bearer 
and  his  three  sons,  fell  on  his  own  sword,  rather 
than  fidl  into  the  hands  of  the  uncircumcised 
Philistines,  by  whom  he  was  defeated,  1  Sam. 
zxzL    The  Sea  of  Tiberias,  or  the  Lake  of  Gen- 
nenret^  &nied  as  the  seat  of  many  miracles,  is 
Ken  at  the  north-east,  filling  the  hollow  of  a  deep 
Tslley,  and  contrasting  its  light  blue  waters  with 
the  dark  brown  shades  of  the  barren  hills  by 
which  it  18  hemmed  around.    Here,  too,  the  steep 
is  pointed  out,  down  which  the  herd  of  swine, 
who  were  possessed  by  the  legion  of  devils,  ran 
headlong  into  the  sea,  Luke  viii.  33.    In  the 
iune  direction,  below,  on  the  plain  of  Galilee, 
and  about  an  bourns  distance  from  Mount  Tabor, 
there  is  a  duster  of  buildings,  used  as  a  bazaar 
i»r  cattle;    somewhat   further  on,    is  a   rising 
ground,  from  which  it  is  said  Christ  delivered 
the  long  and  excellent  discourse  called  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount ;  and  the  whole  view  in  this 
quarter  is  bounded  by  the  high  range  of  Gd>d-d- 
Tdf,  or  the  mountain  of  snow.    Ilie  city  of  Sa- 
phet,  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Bethulia,  a  city 
said  to  be  seen  far  and  near,  and  thought  to  be 
alluded  to  in  the  apophthegm,  which  says,  ^'a  city 
set  on  a  hill  cannot  be  hid"  (Matt  v.  14),  is  also 
pointed  out  in  this  direction.    To  the  north  were 
the  stony  hills  over  which  we  had  journeyed 
thither;  and  these  completed  this  truly  grand  and 
uiteresting  panoramic  view.*^ 


*  l^tvd^  p.  W,kc  See  iIm  MamidreU,  ander  April  19. 


(3)  Since  the  time  of  Jerome  this  mountain  has 
been  considered  as  the  scene  of  the  transfigurs^ 
tion ;  and  there  are  three  altars,  which  are  said  to 
mark  the  site  of  the  three  tabernacles  proposed  to 
be  erected  by  Peter,  when  he  beheld  the  Saviour's 
glory ;  as  also  a  grot,  where  they  say  Christ 
charged  his  disciples  not  to  tell  the  transactions 
they  had  witnessed  till  afrer  he  should  be  glori- 
fied. This  stoiy,  however,  is  devoid  of  proba- 
bility, for  the  journey  which  the  Saviour  is  said  to 
have  taken  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  his  gloiy 
to  the  disciples,  places  the  scene  of  transfiguration 
much  farther  north.t 

4.  The  mounUUnt  of  lirad,  or  Ephraim,  were 
situate  in  the  very  centre  of  the  Holy  Land,  and 
opposite  to  the  mountains  of  Judah.    The  soil  of 
both  is  fertile,  excepting  those  ridges  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Israel  that  look  tovrard  the  region  of  the 
Jordan,  which  are  both  rugged  and  difficult  of 
ascent;  and  the  chain  extending  from  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  near  Jerusalem,  to  the  plain  of  Jericho.  The 
whole  of  this  road  is  considered  to  be  the  most 
dangerous  in  Palestine;  the  very  aspect  of  the 
scenery,  indeed,  is  sufficient,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
tempt  to  robbeiy  and  murder ;  and,  on  the  other, 
to  inspire  a  dread  of  it  in  those  who  have  to  pass 
this  way.    The  bold  projecting  mass  of  rocks,  the 
dark  shadows  in  which  every  thing  lies  buried 
below,  the  towering  height  of  the  cliffs  above, 
and  the  forbidding  desolation  which  evexy  where 
reigns  around,  present  a  picture  which  is  quite  in 
harmony  throughout  all  its  parts.  With  what  pro- 
priety did  our  Saviour  choose  this  spot  as  the  scene 
of  that  deUghtfiil  tale  of  compassion  recorded  by 
Luke,  oh.  x.  30 — 34 !    One  must  be  amid  these 
wild  and  gloomy  solitudes,   surrounded  by  an 
armed  band,  and  feel  the  impatience  of  the  tra- 
veller who  rushes. on  to  catch  a  new  view  at  every 
pass  and  turn ;  one  must  be  alarmed  at  the  very 
stamp  of  the  horses'  hoofs  resounding  through  the 
cavemed  rocks,  and  at  the  savage  shouts  of  the 
footmen,  scarcely  less  loud  than  the  echoing  thunder 
produced  by  the  discharge  of  their  pieces  in  the 
valleys ;%  one  must  witness  all  this  upon  the  spot, 
before  the  full  force  and  beauty  of  the  admirable 
story  of  the  good  Samaritan  can  be  perceived. 
Here,  pillage,  wounds,  and  death  would  be  accom- 
panied with  double  terror,  from  the  frightful  as- 


f  Sis  days  before  this  event  oar  Lord  was  at  Csfsaiea 
FUlippi,  and  ^sr  the  tranaactioo  he  passed  through  Galilee 
and  casM  to  Capemanm.  Compare  Mark  viii.  37 ;  ix.  %  30, 33. 

t  It  is  osoal,  in  traveDiDg  this  solitary  pass,  to  be  attended  by 
a  number  of  armed  men,  who  keep  ap  a  continoed  shout  and 
firing,  sent  forth  fitnn  hill  to  hill,  which  is  re-echoed  through 
all  the  valleys. 
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pect  of  every  thing  around.  Here,  the  unfeeling 
act  of  passing  by  a  fellow-creature  in  distress,  as 
the  priest  and  Levite  are  said  to  have  done,  strikes 
one  with  horror,  as  an  act  almost  more  than  in- 
human. And  here,  too,  the  compassion  of  the 
good  Samaritan  is  doubly  virtuous,  from  the 
purity  of  the  motive  which  must  have  led  to  it, 
in  a  spot  where  no  eyes  were  fixed  on  him  to 
draw  forth  the  performance  of  any  duty,  and  from 
the  bravexy  which  was  necessary  to  admit  of  a 
man's  exposing  himself,  by  such  delay,  to  the 
risk  of  a  similar  fate  to  that  from  which  he  was 
endeavouring  to  rescue  a  fellow-creature.*  The 
most  elevated  sunmiit  of  this  ridge,  which  appears 
to  be  the  same  that  was  anciently  called  the  rock 
of  Rimmon  (Judges  xx.  45 — 47))  is  at  present 
known  by  the  name  of'  Quarantania,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  scene  of  our  Saviour's 
temptation.  The  mountains  of  Ebal  and  Gkrizim 
are  situated,  the  former  to  the  north,  and  the 
latter  to  the  south,  of  Sichem  or  Napolose,  whose 


3.     To  render  the  valley  truly  detestable,  the 
bodies  of  those  executed  for  flagitious  crimes,  and 
of  animals  that  died  of  disease,  were  cast  into  it ; 
and,  that  the  pestilential  vapours  which  filled  the 
air  might  not  endanger  the  surrounding  coimtiy, 
fires  were  almost  constantly  kept  burning  there. 
On  the  south  side  of  the  valley,  near  where  it 
meets  with  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  is  shown 
the  spot  of  ground  formerly  called  the  potters 
field,  but  afrerwards  Acddaana,  or  the  field  of 
blood.  Matt,  xxvii.  7?  8. 

2.  The  valley  of  Jehoshaphat^  also  called  ths 
valley  of  Kedron^  lies  between  the  foot  of  Moimt 
Moriah,  as  a  continuation  of  Sion,  on  the  east, 
where  the  temple  of  Solomon  stood,  and  on  which 
the  eastern  front  of  the  city  walls  lead  along. 
It  IS  about  three  cpiarters  of  a  mile  in  width,  and 
has  on  its  eastern  side  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and 
the  brook  Kedron  running  through  it  in  winter 
with  great  impetuosity.  The  traveller  is  here 
shown  the  well  of  Nehemiah,  where  the  prophet 


streets  run  parallel  to  the  latter  mountain,  which    is  said  to  have  restored  the  fire  of  the  altar  after 


overlooks  the  town.t  The  cave  of  Adullam,  men- 
tioned in  -1  Sam.  xxii.  42,  is  in  the  mountains  of 
Judah. 

5.  The  moufUavns  of  Gilead  are  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Jordan,  and  extend  firom  Hermon 
southward,  to  Arabia  Petrea.  The  northern  part 
of  this  chain,  known  by  the  name  of  Bashan, 
was  celebrated  for  its  stately  oaks,  and  numerous 
herds  of  cattle.  The  scenery  of  this  elevated 
tract,  is  described  as  being  extremely  beautifril.j: 
In  the  southern  parts  of  these  mountains  were  the 


Abarim,  or  passes,  the  most  eminent  of  which    the  general  resurrection.    Hence  the  former  con- 


the  Babylonian  captivity.  There  are  also  a  great 
number  of  grave-stones,  with  inscriptions  in 
Hebrew  characters ;  and  among  the  rest,  two  in- 
teresting antiquities,  reputed  to  be  the  tomb  of 
Zacharias  and  the  piUar  of  Absalom.  See  2  Sam. 
xviii.  18.||  Independently  of  the  celebrity  of  this 
valley  as  the  scene  of  other  important  and  inter- 
esting events,  the  prophet  Joel  has  chosen  it  for 
the  place  of  a  pleading  between  God  and  the 
enemies  of  his  people,  Joel  iii.  1,  2.  By  many 
Jews  and  Mahometans,  this  passage  is  apphed  to 


were  Pisgah  and  Nebo,  which  form  a  continued 
chain,  and  command  a  view  of  the  whole  land  of 
Canaan,  Numb,  xxvii.  12,  13. 

III.  ValleyS)  Plains,  and  Desebts. — Of  these 
the  chief  were — 

1.  The  vaUey  of  Hinnom^  lying  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Moriah,  and  rendered  memorable  by  the 
idolatrous  and  inhuman  worship  there  paid  to 
Moloch.    See  2  Kings  xxiii.  10 ;  2  Ghron.  xxviii. 


*  Backingham's  Trarels,  p.  292,  &c. 

-|-  These  two  moantains  are  ooly  separated  by  a  vaUey  of 
about  two  handred  paces  wide,  in  which  stands  the  town  of 
Sbechem.  Both  mountains  are  much  alike  in  length,  height, 
and  form.  Their  altitude  is  described  by  Mr.  Buckingham  as 
not  exceedbg  700  or  800  feet  from  the  level  of  the  valley.  But 
if  they  resemble  each  other  in  these  particulars,  they  are  in 
others  very  dissimilar ;  for  Ebal  is  barren,  but  Oerizim  is  bean- 
tiful  and  fruitful.  The  Jews  and  Samaritans  have  great  disputes 
concerning  the  one  on  which  the  blessings  were  to  be  pro- 
nounced. Dent  xxvii. ;  Josh,  viii  30^  31. 

See  p.  414,  cmU, 


sider  it  as  the  highest  honour  to  obtain  a  pla<re 
for  their  bones  to  be  deposited  in  the  vaUey  of 
Jehoshaphat,  and  the  latter  have  left  a  stose 
jutting  out  of  the  wall  of  the  city,  for  the  accom- 
modation of  their  prophet,  who,  they  say,  is  to  sit 
on  it,  and  call  the  whole  worid  from  below  to 
judgment§  Chateaubriand,  after  gammoning  up 
all  the  images  of  desolation  that  the  place  pre- 
sents, but  without  once  thinking  of  the  con- 
temptible size  of  the  theatre  for  so  grand  a  display, 
says,  "  One  might  say  that  the  trumpet  of  judg- 
ment had  already  sounded,  and  that  the  dea<i 
were  about  to  rise  in  the  valley  of  Jehoahaphat'f 
4.  The  wde  of  Siddim  is  the  spot  upon  which 
fonnerly  stood  the  five  cities  of  the  plain,  de- 
stroyed by  fire  from  heayen  on  account  of  the 


II  For  a  deacriptioo  of  these,  aee  BiickQgiMni*s  IVatcis, 
p.  191 ;  or  Critica  Biblica,  vol.  i.,  p.  248,  &c. 

^  MaundreU,ApriI6. 

f  Travels,  vol.  ii.,  p.  39. 
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impiety  of  their  inhabitants.  It  is  evident,  from 
the  description  given  of  this  valley,  as  well  as 
^m  the  ciicumstance  of  Lot  having  made  choice 
of  it  for  the  pasturage  of  his  cattle,  that  it  was  a 
fruitful  and  pleasant  place.  See  Gen.  xiii.  10,  IL 
After  the  destruction  of  the  cities  it  was  turned 
into  the  Salt  Sea  (Gen.  xiv.  3),  or,  as  it  is  called 
by  the  Arabs,  Bahar  Loth,  or  Sea  of  Lot 

5.  The  valley  of  Mamre^  situate  about  two  miles 
from  Hebron,  southward,  is  celebrated  in  sacred 
histoiy  for  Abraham's  entertaining  three  angels 
under  an  oak.  Gen.  xviii.  It  was  a  fertUe  and 
pleasant  place. 

6.  The  wdley  of  EUxhy  or  the  TerebitUhine  tah, 
is  m  the  south-west  of  Canaan,  and  about  three 
miles  from  Bethlehem,  on  the  road  to  Joppa.  It 
is  renowned  as  the  field  of  the  victoxy  of  David 
erer  the  uncircumcised  champion  of  the  Philis- 
tines, who  had  "  defied  the  armies  of  the  living 
God,"  1  Sam.  xvii.  "Nothing  has  ever  occurred," 
says  Dr.  Clarke,  "  to  alter  the  appearance  of  the 
country.  The  very  brook  whence  David  chose 
liis  ^fijt  smooth  stones'  has  been  noticed  by  many 
a  thirsty  pilgrim,  journeying  from  Ja£&  to  Jeru- 
salem, all  of  whom  must  pass  it  in  their  way. 
The  ruins  of  goodly  edifices  attest  the  religious 
veneration  entertained  in  later  periods  for  the 
hallowed  spot :  but  even  these  are  now  become 
io  insignificant,  that  they  are  scarcely  discernible ; 
and  nothing  can  be  said  to  interrupt  the  native 
dignity  of  this  memorable  scene.'* 

7-  The  Plain  is  a  tract  *which  extends  from 
Gaza  to  Joppa,  and  forms  part  of  the  Plain  of  the 
Medkenxmeom^  which  reaches  firom  the  brook 
Bezor  to  Mount  Caimel,  on  the  shore  of  the 
Mediterranean,  whence  it  takes  its  name.  The 
part  lying  between  Joppa  and  Carmel  was  called 


8.  The  plain  of  Etdraelon^  the  Great  Plain^  or 
the  Vale  of  leradj  we  have  already  spoken  o^  as 
king  of  vast  extent,  and  having  on  its  northern 
side  the  abruptly  rising  Tabor,  It  has  been  a 
chosen  place  fi>r  encampment  in  every  contest 
carried  on  in  the  country,  from  the  days  of  Nabu- 
chodonosor,  king  of  the  Assyrians,*  in  the  history 
of  whose  war  with  Arphaxad  it  is  mentioned  as 
""the  great  plain  of  Esdrelom*  (Judith  i.  8), 
imtil  the  disastrous  march  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte 
from  Egypt  into  Syria.  Jews,  GentUes,  Saracens, 
Christian  crusaders  and  andchristian  Frenchmen, 
^Tptians,  Persians,  Druses,  Turks,  and  Arabs, 
warriors  out  of  every  nation  which  is  under 
heayen,  have  pitched  their  tents  in  the  plain  of 
Esdraelon,  and  have  beheld  the  various  banners 


*  TniTels,  vol.  it.,  p.  429. 


of  their  nations  wet  with  the  dews  of  Tabor  and 
of  IIermon.+ 

9.  The  Region  round  about  Jordan  extended 
from  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  to  the  Dead  Sea,  on  each 
side  of  the  Jordan.  Of  this  district  the  plain  of 
Jericho  forms  a  part.  Josephus  says  its  length  is 
two  hundred  and  thirty  furlongs,  and  its  breadth 
a  hundred  and  twenty;  being  divided  in  the 
midst  by  Jordan.  It  is  much  burned  up  in  the 
sunmier-time ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  extra- 
ordinary heat,  contains  very  unwholesome  air.  It 
is  all  destitute  of  watjer,  excepting  the  river  of 
Jordan.:|: 

10.  The  tvUdemese  of  Judea  began  near  Jericho, 
and  extended  along  the  shores  of  the  Jordan  and 
the  Dead  Sea,  to  the  mountains  of  Edom.  It  is 
necessary  to  state,  that  the  Hebrews  gave  the 
mime  of  deeert  or  roildemeee  to  all  parts  that  were 
not  cultivated,  or  thickly  inhabited ;  because  we 
find  many  parts  of  this  region  very  far  from  being 
what  is  conmionly  understood  to  be  a  wilderness. 
It  was  here  that  John  the  Baptist  was  educated, 
and  began  to  proclaim  the  approach  of  the  Mes- 
siah's reign,  Matt.  iii.  1. 

11.  The  Desert^  so  frequently  mentioned  dming 
the  wanderings  of  the  Israelites,  and  in  which 
they  sojourned  for  forty  years  afier  their  departure 
from  Egypt,  extended  from  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Red  Sea  to  the  confines  of  the  land  of  Canaan* 
and  is  known  as  part  of  the  vast  Deeert  of  Arabia 


§  6. — Atmosphere  and  other  Phenomena, 

1.  From  the  description  already  given  of  the 
geographical  situation  and  local  features  of  Judea, 
it  will  be  obvious  that  there  must  be  much  varia- 
tion in  the  climate,  in  different  parts  of  the  land. 
The  country  running  along  the  sea-coast  must 
have  its  temperature  cooled  by  its  proximity  to  a 
large  body  of  water;  the  vaUey  of  the  Jordan, 
surrounded  by  high  and  barren  mountains,  must 
be  excessively  hot;  while  the  coimtry  on  the 
ridges  of  mountains,  on  either  side  the  Jordan, 
will  be  frequently  exposed  to  a  chilling  air.  The 
day  and  night  in  these  climates  are  directly  oppo- 
site to  each  other ;  for  while  the  former  is  exces- 
sively hot,  the  latter  is  intensely  cold.  See  Gen. 
xxxi.  40.  This  is  occasioned  by  the  copious  pre- 
cipitation of  vapour  which  follows  the  setting  of 
a  vertical  sun ;  and  so  abimdant  are  these  dews, 
that  we  are  informed  by  travellers  that  they  have 
been  frequently  wetted  to  the  skin   by  them. 


f  Dr.  Clarke's  Travels,  vol.  iv.,  p.  265,  &c. 
%  Jewish  Wars,  book  iv.,  chap.  viii. 
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There  is  a  fine  and  touching  allusion  to  the  early 
evaporation  of  the  dew,  under  the  warmth  of  the 
rising  sun,  in  Hos.  yi.  4.  The  rains  in  Judea  are 
verj  different  from  what  thej  are  among  us.  For 
months  together  they  are  unknown,  coming  down 
generally  at  stated  times  in  spring  and  autumn, 
called  the  former  and  the  latter  rain,  Deut  xi.  14; 
Hos.  vi.  3;  Joel  ii.  23.*  It  not  unfirequently 
happens  that  they  rush  down  in  such  torrents  as 
to  destroy  soil,  grain,  houses,  flocks,  and  herds, 
Matt  yii.  25 — 2T.  Nor  are  snow  and  hail  un- 
known in  Judea.  In  winter  the  dew  often  assumes 
the  appearance  of  hoar-frost;  and  on  eminences 
the  snow  is  sometimes  seen  to  lie  for  a  consider- 
able time.  The  hail  is  sometimes  exceedingly 
large,  falling  in  such  masses  as  to  destroy  fields  of 
com,  and  trees,  and  endanger  the  lives  of  animals. 
Bruce  saw  hail-stones  in  Abyssinia  as  large  as  a 
nutmeg,t  and  Moses  speaks  of  the  '^  very  grievous 
hail,"  which  destroyed  the  cattle  of  the  Egyptians, 
Exod.  ix.  18,  &c. 

2.  In  respect  to  the  winds,  though  their  general 
character  is  calm  and  temperate,  yet  are  they 
subject  to  occasional  visitations  of  cold  and  storm. 
As  in  other  countries,  they  were  classed  by  the 
four  quarters  whence  they  came ;  viz.,  east,  west, 
north,  and  south.  Hence  the  general  name  for 
them  in  Scripture  is  the  four  winds :  and  when 
they  are  named  individually,  they  are  distinguished 
by  their  peculiar  qualities.  Thus,  the  eatl  mind  is 
particularly  tempestuous  and  dangerous  in  the 
Mediterranean ;  and  to  this  the  Psalmist  seems  to 
allude,  when  he  says,  "  Thou  breakest  the  ships  of 
Tarshish  with  an  east  wind,"  Ps.  xlviii.  7-  Isaiah 
also,  when  alluding  to  this  wind,  says,  ^'He 
Btayeth  his  rough  wind  in  the  day  of  the  east 
wind,'  chap,  xxvii.  8.  Such  a  storm  is  well  known 
to  modem  mariners  by  the  name  of  ^'  a  Levanter," 


*  flwre  are  frequent  eUmioiii  in  Scriptnre  to  the  fmporlaDce 
of  these  rains,  and  the  anxiety  with  which  tliey  were  looked 
for.  Job,  in  referring  to  the  estimation  in  which  his  services 
were  held  in  the  time  of  his  prodiperity,  says, "  They  waited  for 
me  as  fur  the  rain ;  and  they  opened  their  month  wide,  as  for  the 
latter  rain/*  chap.  xxix.  23.  Bnt  their  importance  may  he 
more  fully  perceived  from  the  description  of  a  dearth,  given  by 
the  prophet  Jeremiah:  "The  word  of  the  Lord  which  cami 
to  Jeremiah  concerning  the  dearth.  Jndah  moameth,  and  the 
gates  thereof  langnish ;  they  are  black  onto  the  ground ;  and  the 
cry  of  Jenisalem  is  gone  np.  And  their  nobles  have  sent  their 
little  ones  to  the  waters ;  they  came  to  the  pits,  and  feand  no 
water:  they  returned  with  their  vessels  empty:  they  were 
ashamed  and  confounded,  and  covered  their  heads.  Because 
the  ground  is  chapt  (for  there  was  no  rain  in  the  earth),  the 
ploughmen  were  ashamed;  they  covered  their  heads.  Yea. 
the  hinds  also  calved  in  the  field,  and  forsook  their  ofispring^ 
because  there  was  no  grass,*^  chap.  xiv.  1—6.  This  forcible 
and  graphic  description  of  the  horrors  attendant  upon  a  dearth 
of  water  needs  no  comment. 


f  Shaw's  Abridgment,  p.  176. 


the  Levant  meaning  that  countiy  which  lies  at 
the  east  end  of  the  Mediterranean;  and  \rhat 
makes  it  interesting  to  the  Christian  scholar  is^ 
that  this  very  wind  is  the  Euroclydon,  or  storm j 
north-east  wind,  which  was  so  fatal  to  the  ship  in 
which  Paul  and  his  companions  were,  when  sailiug 
to  Rome,  Acts  xxvii.  14.    The  east  wind  is  also 
accounted,  both  in  Egypt  and  Judea,  veiy  hurtful 
to  vegetation,  as  being  the  cause  of  blight  (Gen. 
xli.  6;  Ezek.  xvii.  10,  xix.  12;  Hos.  xiii.  15), 
because  of  its  cold  and  drying  quality ;  carrying 
off  the  insensible  perspiration  from  the  extremities 
of  plants  more  rapidly  than  it  could  be  supplied 
by  the  general  ascent  of  the  sap,  and  thereby 
withering  them  in  a  short  time.     In  the  sommer, 
however,  its  leading  feature  was  very  different, 
being  very  dry  and  hot;  and  it  was  firom  that 
quarter,  as  well  as  from  the  south,  that  they  had 
the  suffocating  hot  wind  and  the  SitmieL     See 
Jonah  iv.  8.    The  nest  wind  coming  from  the 
Mediterranean,  is  .called  in  Exod.  x.  19  (Heb.) 
^'  a  wind  from  the  sea."    It  was  for  this  reason 
that  a  doud  frt)m  the  west  betokened  a  shower 
Luke  xii.  54) ;  and  after  a  drought,  in  the  days 
of  Elijah,   a  cloud   like  a  man  s    hand,  rising 
from  ^e  sea,  was  the  sign  of  a  hurricane  of 
wind  and  rain,  1  Kings  xviii.  44,  45.     It  would 
appear  that  thunder  and  lightning  came  also  m 
the  direction  of   the    east   and   west;   for  our 
Saviour  alludes  to  it  in  Matt  xxiv.  27,  when  be 
says,  "  As  the  lightning  cometh  out  of  the  east, 
and  shineth  even  unto  the  west,  so  shall  also  the 
coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  be."     The  north  ftind 
was  cold  and  drying.     Hence  Solomon  says,  "*  It 
driveth  away  rain"  (Prov.  xxv.  23);  and  Job  tells 
us,  that   ''cold  and  fair  weather  are  from  the 
north,"  chap,  xxxvii.  9,  22.     In  Ecdes.  xliii.  11  > 
20,  the  northern  storm  and  whirlwind  are  de- 
scribed as  terrible ;  and,  even  without  the  whirl- 
wind, we  are  told,  that  "  when  the  cold  north  wind 
bloweth,  and  the  water  is  congealed  into  ice,  it 
abideth  upon  every  gathering  together  of  water, 
and  clotheth  the  water  as  vrith  a  breastplate.* 
The  wuth  wind  came  from  Arabia,  and  coromonlj 
brought  heat  (Job  xxxvii.  17 ;  Luke  xiL  55) ;  but 
it  also  brought  whirlwinds,  Job  i.  19;  xxviL  9; 
Isai.  xxi.  I ;  Zech.  ix.  14.    And  from  that  quarter, 
as  weU  as  from  the  east,  came  the  kot  nnndi  and 
the  Samid.    It  would  i^pear,  from  our  translatioa, 
that  the  spouse  thought  the  north  and  south  winds 
of  advantage  to  her  garden ;  for  she  says  (Cant, 
iv.  16) :  ''Awake,  O  north  wini^  and  come,  thou 
jotftA/  blow  upon  my  garden,  that   the   spices 
thereof  may  flow  out"^  The  fiict  is,  that  the  south 
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winds  in  Judea  are  moderate  or  destructiye,  ac- 
cording to  the  season.* 

3.  Tornadoes,  or  whirlwinds,  are  also  referred 
to  in  Scripture,  and  hare  been  often  fatal  to  tra- 
vellers, by  overwhelming  them  iji  columns  of 
moTing  sand.  The  hot  wind  of  the  desert,  which, 
when  it  continues  for  any  length  of  time,  is  de- 
stractiTe  of  life,  is  not  unknown  in  Judaea ;  and 
it  is  probable  that  by  such  a  ^^  a  blast,"  Senna- 
cherib's anny  was  destroyed,  2  Kings  xix.  7-  The 
Arabic  rersion  has  '^  a  hot  pestilential  wind."  It 
is  in  allusion  to  this  phenomenon,  that  our  Sariour 
is  said  to  be  ^  as  a  hiding-place  from  the  wind," 
IsaL  xxxii.  2.  But  the  most  &tal  blast  to  which 
the  inhabitants  of  eastern  countries  are  subject,  is 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Simoom  or  Samid. 
Travellers  thus  describe  it :  After  the  air  has  been 
unusually  heated  for  seyeral  days,  the  sky  suddenly 
loses  its  common  serenity,  and  becomes  dark  and 
gloomy;  while  the  sun  assumes  a  yiolet  colour. 
The  approach  of  the  wind  is  rapid,  and  is  indi- 
cated by  a  redness  in  the  air ;  and  when  so  near 
as  to  become  Tisible,  it  resembles  a  sheet  of  purple- 
ooloured  smoke,  about  twenty  yards  in  breadth, 
and  twelye  feet  above  the  sur&ce  of  the  earth, 
moving  in  a  direct  line.  The  only  means  of  pre- 
servation from  the  noxious  influence  of  this  pes- 
tilential blast,  is  to  lie  flat,  with  the  hce  upon  the 
ground,  till  it  is  past ;  and  this  precaution  is  gene- 
laUy  successful,  though  it  sometimes  happens  that 
persons  are  destroyed  before  they  have  had  time  to 
make  use  of  it.  Thevenot  mentions  one  of  these 
^ds,  which,  in  1655,  saffocaAed  four  tkowand 
persons;  and  another  in  1668,  which  suffocated 
twnty  thouBond  in  one  night 

4.  There  is  another  singular  appearance  in  the 
atmosphere  of  Judaea,  and  other  eastern  countries, 
to  which  allusion  is  made  in  Isai.  zxxy.  7)  ren- 
dered by  Bishop  Lowth — 

And  the  glowing  sands  shall  become  a  pool. 
And  the  thirsty  soil  bubbling  springs. 

And  in  his  note  on  the  passage  he  remarks,  that 
there  is  a  reference  to  the  same  thing  in  the 
Koran  (chap,  xxiy.)  :  ^  But  as  to  the  imbelievers, 
their  works  are  like  a  vapour  in  a  plain,  which  the 
thirsty  tiaTeller  thinketh  to  be  water,  until,  when 
he  Cometh  thereto,  he  findeth  it  to  be  nothing." 
On  this  quotation  Mr.  Sale's  note  is,  that  ^*  the 
Arabic  word  99rab  signifies  that  fidse  appearance 
which,  in  the  eastern  countries,  is  ofben  seen  in 
taady  plains  about  noon,  resembling  a  large  lake 
of  water  in  motion,  and  is  occasioned  by  the 
reverberation  of  the  sun-beams.      It  sometimes 


*  Brown't  Antiquiiiefl  of  die  Jews,  vol.  ii.,  p.  598,  &c. 


tempts  the  tiiirsty  tmyellers  out  of  their  way,  but 
deceiyes  them  when  they  come  near,  either  going 
forward  (for  it  always  appears  at  the  same  dis- 
tance), or  qidte  yanishes."  This  phenomenon  has 
been  described  by  seyeral  eastern  trayellers,  as  Dr. 
Clarke,  Mr.  Elphinstone,  Mr.  Kinneir,  and  the 
lamented  Belzoni.  Lieut.  Poiringer,  in  his  Travels 
in  Beloochistan  and  Sinde  says,  he  has  seen  bushes 
and  trees  reflected  in  it,  with  as  much  accuracy  as 
though  it  had  been  the  face  of  a  dear  and  still 
lake ;  and  that  once,  in  the  province  of  Kerman, 
in  Persia,  it  seemed  to  rest  like  a  sheet  of  water 
on  the  face  of  a  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  his  road 
lay,  exhibiting  the  summit,  which  did  not  over- 
hang it  in  the  least  degree,  by  a  kind  of  unac- 
countable refiraction.  It  is  probable  that  Jere- 
miah refers  to  the  terab  or  mirage^  when,  in 
pouring  forth  his  complaint  to  God,  for  mercies 
deferred,  he  says,  '^  Wilt  thou  be  altogether  unto 
me  as  watert  that  be  not  seen  (Jer.  xy.  18,  tnar^.y 
that  is,  which  haye  no  reality,  as  the  Septuagint 
has  rendered  it. 

5.  From  Psalm  cxxi.  6,  it  has  been  inferred  that 
the  coup  de  toleily  or  stroke  of  the  sun,  was  not 
unknown  in  Judea  ;  indeed,  there  is  manifest  men- 
tion of  it  in  Judith  yiii.  2,  3 ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  there  is  an  allusion  to  it  in  Isai.  xlix.  10,  and 
Rey.  yii.  16,  where,  in  describing  the  happiness 
of  the  saints,  the  inspired  writers  say,  ''  the  sun 
shall  not  light  on  them,  nor  any  heat" 

6.  We  cannot  dose  this  section,  howeyer,  with- 
out observing,  the  Israelites  considered  that  most 
uncertain  of  all  things,  the  weather,  as  under  the 
inmiediate  superintendence,  care,  and  administra- 
tion of  the  Creator.  Our  Lord  himself  says  to 
the  Jews,  ^  Your  Father,  which  is  in  heayen, 
maketh  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good, 
and  sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust," 
Matt  y.  45.  "  He  left  not  himself  without  wit- 
ness," said  Paul  to  the  people  of  Lystra,  ^^  in  that 
he  did  good,  and  gaye  us  rain  from  heaven,  and 
fruitful  seasons,  filling  our  hearts  with  food  and 
gladness,"  Acts  xiy.  17-  ^'The  Lord  our  (hA^ 
says  Jeremiah,  ''  giyeth  rain,  both  the  former  and 
the  latter,  in  his  season ;  he  resoyeth  unto  us  the 
appointed  weeks  of  the  harvest,"  chap.  y.  24. 
"  The  Lord,"  exclaims  the  Psalmist,  '*  causeth  the 
vapours  to  ascend  from  the  ends  of  the  earth ;  he 
maketh  lightnings  for  the  rain ;  he  bringeth  the 
winds  out  of  the  treasuries,"  cxxxy.  7«  ''  He 
giyeth  snow  like  wool;  he  scattereth  the  hoar- 
firost  like  ashes.  He  casteth  forth  his  ice  like 
morsels:  who  is  able  to  abide  his  frost?  He 
sendeth  out  his  word,  and  melteth  them;  he  causeth 
his  wind  to  blow,  and  the  waters  flow,"  Ps.  cxlvii. 
16 — 18.  ^^  The  mountains  quake  at  him,  and  the 
hills  melt,  and  the  earth  is  turned  ut  his  presence ; 
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yea,  the  world,  and  all  that  dwell  therein.  Who 
can  stand  before  his  indignation,  and  who  can 
abide  in  the  fierceness  of  his  anger  ?  His  fury  is 
poured  forth  like  fire,  and  the  rocks  are  thrown 
down  by  him,"  Nah.  i.  5,  6.  But  notwithstanding 
this,  the  husbandman  was  not  to  be  dismayed ;  he 
was  to  forsake  his  sins,  to  put  his  trust  in  God,  to 
do  his  own  part,  and  to  leave  the  event  with  God. 
"  He  that  observeth  the  wind  shall  not  sow ;  and 
he  that  regardeth  the  clouds  shall  not  reap,"  Eccles. 
xi.  4.  "  Neither  is  he  that  planteth  any  thing, 
neither  he  that  watereth ;  but  God  that  giveth  the 
increase,"  1  Cor.  iii.  7* 

7*  From  this  summary  sketch  of  the  general 
features  of  the  land  of  promise,  the  reader  will  be 
in  some  measure  prepared  to  appreciate  the  fidelity 
with  which  Moses  describes  it  to  his  people,  as 
'^  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey ;"  ^'  a  good 
land,  a  land  of  brooks  of  water,  of  fountains  and 
depths,  that  spring  out  of  valleys  and  hills ;  a 
land  of  wheat,  and  barley,  and  vines,  and  fig-trees, 
and  pomegranates ;  a  land  of  oil-olive ;  a  land 
wherein  they  should  eat  bread  without  scarce- 
ness," and  where  they  should  ^'  not  lack  any 
good  thing,"  Deut.  viii.  7 — 9* 


SECTION  II 

COUNTTBIES  BEYOND  JVDJRA  MENTIONED  IN  SCRIP- 
TURE. 
I 
I.  Asia: — ^Anbia;  Annenia;  Assyria;  Asia  Minor;  Chal- 
dea;  Media;  Me8<^)otainia ;   Parthia;  Persia;   Phoenicia; 
Syria. — 11.  Europe: — Greece;  Illyricaro;    Italy;    Mace- 
donia ;  Spain ;   Itlcaub-^nie  ;  CUoda  ;  Melita  ;    Saino- 
tfaraoe;  Sicily.— IIL  Afbica :— Egypt ;  Ethiopia;  Libya. 

The  principal  coimtries  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  Palestine,  spoken  of  in  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments, may  properly  be  noticed  as  they  lie  in 
the  great  divisions  of  the  globe.  They  are  as 
follow :— . 

§  1. — Asia, 

1.  This  is  the  most  interesting  region  of  the 
earth,  from  having  been  the  theatre  upon  which 
those  important  events,  so  deeply  affecting  our  best 
interests,  and  hence  making  such  indelible  impres- 
sions on  our  minds  and  hearts,  have  occurred.  It 
was  here  that  the  Almighty  gave  being  to  the  first 
human  pair,  from  whom  the  race  of  mankind  was 
to  spring.  It  was  Asia  that  became  the  nursery  of 
the  world  after  the  universal  deluge,  whence  the 
descendants  of  Noah  dispersed  their  various  colo- 
nies into  the  other  parts  of  the  globe.  It  was  here 
that  Jehovah  revealed  his  will  to  man,  and,  as 


we  have  already  seen,  placed  his  chosen  people, 
^'  to  whom  were  committed  the  oracles  of  God." 
Above  all,  it  was  in  Asia  that  the  Son  of  God 
was  ^^  manifest  in  the  flesh,"  and  consummated  the 
stupendous  work  of  human  redemption;  and 
from  hence  that  light  first  beamed,  which  has 
irradiated  the  dark  places  of  the  earth,  and 
^  caused  the  wilderness  and  solitary  places  to  be 
glad,  and  the  desert  to  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the 
rose." 

2.  The  continent  of  Asia  is  situate  between 
27^  and  190^  of  east  longitude,  and  between  the 
equator  and  7&*  of  north  latitude.     It  is  bounded 
by  the  frozen  or  Arctic  ocean  on  the  north ;  on 
the  west,  it  is  separated  from  Africa  by  the  Bed 
Sea,  and  from  Europe  by  the  Levant  or  Mediter- 
ranean, the  Archipelago,  the  Hellespont,  the  Sea 
of  Marmora,  the  Black  Sea,  the  Caucasian  chain 
of  mountains,  the  Uralian  chain,  and  the  river 
Oby,  which  faUs  into  the  Arctic  ocean.    On  the 
east  it  is  bounded  by  the  Pacific,  which  separates 
it  firom  America ;  and  on  the  south  by  the  Indian 
ocean ;  so  that  it  is  almost  entirely  surrounded  bj 
the  sea.     Its  length  from  west  to  east  may  be 
estimated  at  7)000  miles;  and  its  breadth,  from 
the  southern  part  of  Malacca  to  the  most  northern 
cape  of  Asiatic  Russia,  at  5,250  miles. 

3.  The  central  regions  of  the  Asiatic  con- 
tinent rise  into  a  vast  and  highly  elevated  plain, 
extending  several  hundreds  of  miles  in  every 
direction,  and  standing  aloft  like  aff  inmiense 
table,  supported  on  all  sides  by  high  and  precipi- 
tous mountains  which  overlook  the  surrounding 
countries.  From  this  vast  elevation  the  riven  of 
Asia  flow,  as  from  a  common  centre,  in  every 
direction,  to  all  the  surrounding  seas;  and  the 
numerous  kingdoms  stretch  themselves  around  in 
gradual  descent.  The  dimate  in  this  region 
admits  of  every  variety,  from  the  scorching  heats 
of  the  torrid  zone,  to  the  piercing  colds  of  the 
polar  circle.  In  no  part  of  Asia,  however,  is  the 
climate  so  intolerably  hot  as  in  the  tropical  desert 
of  the  African  continent 

4.  The  chief  countries  in  Ana  which  demand 
notice  hero,  in  addition  to  JudsBa,  of  which  we 
have  already  given  a  detailed  aocoant,  are  Arabiot 
Armenia,  Aayria,  Asia  Minor,  Chaldea,  Media, 
Mesopotamia,  Parthia,  Persia,  Phaenieia,  and 
Syria. 

I.  Arabia.  Taken  in  its  largest  extent,  this 
country  lies  between  12^  and  35^  north  ladtnde, 
and  53^  and  7B^  east  longitude.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  west  by  Palestine,  part  of  Syria,  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez,  and  the  Red  Sea ;  on  the  east 
by  the  Euphrates,  the  Persian  gnl^  and  the  hay 
of  Ormus ;  on  the  north  by  part  of  Syria,  Diar- 
bekr,  Irak,  and  Khuzestan ;  and  on  the  soatfa  by 
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the  straits  of  Babelmandel,  and  the  Indian  ocean. 
Its  extreme  breadth,  therefore,  is  above  1100 
miles,  and  its  greatest  length,  between  1300  and 
1400.  It  grows  narrower  as  we  approach  the 
frontiers  of  Sjria  and  Diarbekr,  and,  bj  reason  of 
the  proximity  of  the  Euphrates  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, may  be  considered  as  &  peninsula,  as 
indeed  it  is  called  b j  the  inhabitants  Getirab-d- 
Arab,  the  island  or  peninsula  of  Arabia.  The 
country  is  generally  rocky,  sandy,  and  moun- 
tainous; but  chiefly  in  those  parts  now  remote  from 
the  sea,  though  formerly  adjacent  to  it.  In  the 
course  of  ages,  a  rast  plain  has  been  interposed 
between  the  mountains,  now  in  the  midst  of  the 
coontty,  and  the  sea,  which  has  gradually  retired 
from  them ;  and  this  is  now  the  best  cultivated 
and  most  fruitful  part ;  but  it  is  also  the  hottest 

2.  The  first  division  of  the  peninsula  of  the 
Arabs  was  into  Kedem  (Isai.  xi.  14 ;  Jer.  xlix.  28 ; 
Job  i.3),  and  Arabah  (Ezek.  xxvii.  21;  2  Ghron. 
ix..l4){  the  former  comprehending  the  Arabia 
Felix  and  Arabia  Deserta  of  Ptolemy ;  the  latter 
answering  to  that  country  called,  from  Petra  its 
metropolis,  Arabia  Petnea.    Moses  seems  to  have 
determined  the  boundaries  of  this  kingdom  with 
great  accuxacy,  when  he  informs  us,  that  on  the 
sonth  it  reached  to  the  Sea  of  Suph,  or  the  Red 
Sea;  on  the  west  to  Paran  and  Tophel ;  on  the 
Borth  to  Laban,  Hatzeroth,  and  Dizahab,  that  is, 
to  the  borders   of  Syria;   and   on  the  east,  to 
Kadesh-Bamea,  eleven  days'  journey  from  Mount 
Horeb,  Deut  i.  1,  2.     Ab  Arabah  imports  the 
f^aty  so  Kedem  does  the  east ;  and  these  appel- 
lations a^ree  with  the  situation  of  the  regions  so 
denominated.     The  first  inhabitants  of  Arabah, 
or  western  Arabia,  were  the  Casluhim,  descend- 
ants of  Mizraim ;  the  Caphtorim,  and  the .  Hivites, 
who  occupied  Mount  Seir  before  they  were  ex- 
pelled thence  by  Esau  and  his  posterity.    After- 
wards Ishmael  and  his  descendants  settled  here ; 
and  at  a  later  period  the  Edomites  or  Idumeans. 
Kedem,  or  the  eastern  Arabia,  was  first  peopled 
by  the  sons  of  Joktan,   who  are  reputed  the 
genuine  Arabians;  ^ough  in  process  of  time  the 
Ishmaelites  spread  themselves  over  this  country, 
^me  of  the  Cushites  also  possessed  themselves 
of  part  of  it  in  eariy  times,  and  hence  it  is  some- 
times called  Ctuh  in  the  sacred  writings.    The 
children  of  Abraham  by  Keturah  also  contributed 
towards  peopling  it,  as  appears  by  the  sacred  his- 
torian. Gen.  XXV.  6.    Ptolemy  was  the  first  geo- 
grapher who  divided  the  peninsula  into  the  well- 
^wn  regions  of  Arabia  Deserta,  Artfbia  Petreea, 
and  Arabia  Felix. 

3.  Arabia  Petrasa  lies  south  of  the  Holy  Land, 
and  is  separated  from  Egypt  by  the  neck  of  land 
called  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  and  the  gulf  bearing 


the  same  name.  Its  metropolis  was  Petra,  which 
was  the  chief  fortress  of  the  southern  Idumasans 
or  Edomites,  and  the  Nabatheans,  and  derived  its 
name  from  its  rocky  situation.  It  was  accessible 
by  only  one  narrow  path,  wherein  but  few  could 
go  at  once;  which,  with  the  steepness  of  the 
ascent,  rendered  it  almost  impregnable.  There  is 
considerable  diversity  of  opinion  among  learned 
men,  however,  as  to  the  situation  of  the  ancient 
Petra.  The  general  opinion  was,  that  it  was  at 
Kerek,  a  town  on  the  south-east  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
and  about  thirty  miles  south  of  Mount  Nebo.  But 
Bimskhardt  places  it,  with  greater  probability, 
much  more  southerly,  near  the  village  Eldjy,  and 
over  against  Mount  Hor.*  In  this  region  were 
situate  Kadesh-Bamea,Gerar,  Beersheba,  Lachish, 
Libnah,  Paran,  Arad,  Kasmona,  Oboth,  Phunon, 
Dedan,  Segor,  Ezion-geber,  &c. ;  and  also  Mount 
Sinai,  where  the  law  was  given  by  Moses,  and 
Mount  Hor,  where  Aaron  was  buried,  Numb.  xx. 
25.  In  addition  to  the  people  above  spoken  o^ 
Arabia  Petrssa  was  inhabited  by  the  Midianites, 
Amalekites,  Cushites,  Hagarenes,  and  Kedarenes, 
the  whole  of  which  names  were  in  after-ages 
absorbed  in  the  appellation  of  Saracen, 

4.  Arabia  Deierta  was  bounded  on  the  nordi 
by  the  Euphrates,  which,   bending    its  course 
easterly,  separated  it  fr^m  Mesopotamia;  on  the 
west  by  Syria,  Judaea,  and  Arabia  Petnea ;  on  the 
east  by  Chaldea  and  Babylonia,  or,  more  precisely, 
by  a  ridge  of  mountains  dividing  it  from  those 
countries ;  and  on  the  south  by  Arabia  Felix,  from 
whence  it  was  also  disjoined  by  several  ranges  of 
hills.      In  this  region  the  Itureans,   Edomites, 
Nabathssans,  people  of  Kedar,  and  other  nations 
settled,  who  led  a  wandering  life,  like  their  pos- 
terity,  the   present  Bedouins,   without    houses, 
towns,  or  any  fixed  habitations,  and  dwelling  in 
tents,  with  which  they  removed  from  one  place  to 
another  at  pleasure.      This  country  seems  com- 
monly to  be  described  in  Scripture  by  the  term 
Arab^  which  properly  signifies  fteit,    or  people 
gathered  together.      They  may  have  taken  the 
name  Arabim^  or  waterniy  firom  their  situation, 
being  wett  of  the  Euphrates ;  and  if  so,  this  name 
is  prior  to  the  settlement  of  Israel  in  Canaan. 
In  Eusebius,  and  other  ancient  writers,  the  country 
and  greater  part  of  the  cities  beyond  Jordan,  and 
of  what  they  call  the  third  Palestine,  are  con- 
sidered as  parts  of  Arabia.    The  chief  city  of  this 
region  was  Palmyra,  which  occupied  the  site  of 
the  Hebrew  Tadmor  or  Thedmor,t  about  170 
miles  north-east  of  Damascus. 


*  See  his  Travels  in  Syria,  p.  431. 
f  JasepbiiSi  Antiq.,  b.  viii.,  c.  6. 
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5.  Arabia  Fdix  was  bounded  on  the  east  bj 
the  Persian  Gulf;  on  the  south  by  the  ocean, 
between  Africa  and  India ;  and  on  the  west  by 
the  Red  Sea.  As  this  Arabia  did  not  immediately 
adjoin  the  Holy  Land,  it  is  not  so  frequently 
mentioned  in  Scripture  as  the  former  ones.  It  is 
thought  that  the  queen  of  Sheba,  who  risited 
Solomon  (1  Kings  x.  1),  was  queen  of  part  of  this 
country. 

6.  The  Scripture  frequently  mentions  the  Arar- 
bians  (those  adjoining  Judeea)  as  a  powerful 
people,  who  valued  themselres  on  their  wisdom ; 
their  riches  consisting  principally  in  flocks  and 
cattle.  They  paid  Jehoshaphat  an  annual  tribute 
of  7700  sheep,  and  as  many  goats  (2  Chron.  xrii. 
II) ;  and  their  kings  furnished  Solomon  with 
great  quantities  of  gold  and  sUrer  (2  Chron.  ix. 
14).  They  loved  war,  but  conducted  it  rather 
like  thieves  and  plunderers,  than  like  soldiers. 
They  lived  at  liberty,  in  the  field  or  the  desert, 
concerned  themselves  but  little  about  cultivating 
the  earth,  and  were  not  very  obedient  to  esta- 
blished governments.  This  is  the  character  given 
of  them  in  Scripture  (Isai.  xiii.  20) ;  and  they 
maintain  it  to  the  present  day.* 

II.  Arbcenia,  Major  or  Proper,  is  a  province  of 
Asia  which  extends  from  the  Euphrates  eastward 
to  the  two  Medias.  On  the  north  it  is  bounded  by 
that  part  of  the  Caucasus  which  surrounds  Iberia 
and  Albania ;  and  on  the  south  by  Mount  Taurus, 
which  separates  it  from  Mesopotamia.  As  this 
country  is  but  very  little  connected  vrith  the 
Scripture  history,  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon 
its  geography.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  the 
garden  of  Eden  and  Paradise  were  situated  here, 
as  the  rivers  Euphrates,  Tigris,  Araxes,  and  Pha- 
sis  have  their  sources  in  the  country.  The  former 
river  is  mentioned  in  Qen.  ii.  14  as  flowing  out  of 
Eden :  it  is  firequently  spoken  of  in  Scripture  as 
the  Gh-eat  River,  and  is  assigned  as  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  land  of  promise,  Deut.  i.  7 ;  Josh. 
i.  4.  Moses  states  that  the  ark  rested  on  the 
mountains  of  Armenia  (Ararat),  Gen.  viii.  4. 

III.  Assyria.  This  country  derived  its  name 
firom  Ashur,  the  second  son  of  Shem,  and  grandson 
of  Noah.  Ofiended,  probably,  with  the  tyrannical 
usurpation  of  Nimrod  at  Babel,  he  removed  to 
the  north-east,  and  took  possession  of  this  region, 
where  he  laid  the  foundation  of  a  vast  empire.  It 
was  afterwards  called  Adiabene,  and  is  now  called 
Courdistan  or  Kurdistan.  It  is  difficult  to  assign 
the  limits  of  the  original  country.  It  seems  to 
have  been  bounded  on  the  north  by  ArmenisI ;  on 
the  east  by  Media  and  Persia ;  on  the  south  by 


*  Ancient  Univ.  Hist.,  voL  zviii.,  p.  336,  &&;  Calmefs 
Bib.  Ency.,  art.  "Arabia  f*  D'Aoville's  Anc.  Geog.,  p.  437,  &c 


Susiana ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  nver  Tigris  or 
Hiddekel.     Its  capital  was  tiie  famed  Nineveh; 
but  it  is  vain  to  search  for  the  site  of  this  once 
potent  city;   so   completely  has  the  prophetie 
denunciation  been  verified :  ^^  With  an  oveimn- 
ning  flood  vrill  he  make  an  utter  end  of  the  place 
thereof  (Nah.  i.  8)  ;  that  is,  so  destroy  Nineveh 
that  not  so  much  as  the  place  where  it  once  stood 
shall  be  known  to  afler  ages.  See  ch.  iii.  17.  The 
other  chief  cities  of  Assyria  were  Caleh,  Resen, 
Bessara,  Cte8iphon,t  Arbela,  and  Artemsis;  of 
which,  as  they  have  shared  in  the  fate  of  Nineveh, 
nothing  very  satisfactoiy  can  be  adduced. 

2.  Among  the  rivers  of  Assyria  we  may  reckon 
the  Tigris, :(  not  only  because  it  bathed  all  the 
western  skirts  of  the  country,  but  also  because  all 
the  other  rivers  fell  into  it;  and  because  the 
famous  cities  Nineveh,  Gtesiphon,  &C.,  were 
situate  upon  it  The  rivers  of  less  note  were  the 
Ly^us,  the  Caprus,  and  the  Gorgus,  at  almost  an 
equal  distance  from  each  other,  and  supposed  to 
have  been  all  between  the  two  cities  of  Ninus  or 
Nineveh,  and  Seleucia. 

3.  Assyria  appears  from  the  Scriptures  to  hare 
been  the  primitive  abode  of  mankind  after  the 
flood.  Many  remarkable  coincidences  are  said  to 
concur  in  support  of  this  opinion.  Adelung  ob- 
serves, that  the  central  plain  of  Asia,  being  the 
highest  region  of  the  globe,  must  have  been  the 
first  to  emerge  from  the  uniyersal  ocean,  and 
therefore  first  became  capable  of  affording  a 
habitable  dwelling  to  terrestrial  animals  and  the 
human  species;  hence,  as  the  subsiding  wateis 
gradually  gave  up  the  lower  regicms  to  be  tiie 
abode  of  life,  they  may  haye  descended  and 
spread  themselves  progressively  over  their  new 
acquisitions. 

4.  The  early  part  of  the  Assyrian  histoiy  is 
involved  in  obscurity.  The  accounts  handed  dotm 
to  us  by  Diodorus,  Tragus,  Justin,  Castor,  Euae- 
bius,  and  others,  are  so  absurd  and  contnidictorTi 
that  we  cannot  possibly  give  them  our  assent 
This  is  easily  accounted  for,  as  the  whole  of  their 
information  is  known  to  have  been  derived  from 
Ctesias,  who  "was  noted  as  an  arrant  fiibaiist. 
Who  can  believe  that  Ninus,  soon  after  the  flood, 
led  to  battle  millions  of  men ;  that  Semiramis,  at 
the  age  of  twenty,  performed  the  exploits  whidi 
he  ascribes  to  her ;  could  employ  two  millions  of 
men  in  building  cities;  and  could  procure  three 
hundred  thousand  skins  of  black  oxen  to  dress 
her  camels  in  the  form  of  elephants  ?    Bendes^ 


ofdai 


f  Sir  R.  K.  Porter  has  given  an  accoant  of  the 
city,  TVaTels,  vol  ii.,  p.  409,  &c. 

X  Bocbart  derives  this  name  fitwi  tb^  Heb.  Hiddikel  iGfo- 
ii.  14) ;  and  the  inhabitants  call  it  Hiddikel  to  tfaa  da}.  Rm" 
wolf's  Travels,  part  ii.,  c.  9. 
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the  boundaries  which  he  assigns  to  the  Assyrian 
empire  are  incompatible    with  the    extent    of 
other  nations  at  that  period.    In   the  time  of 
Abraham  we  find  Ohedorlaomer  and  his  three 
allies  possessing  distinct  kingdoms  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Assyria,  without  the  least  indication  of 
dependance  on  that  empire  (Qen.  xir.  1),  when, 
according  to    Ctesias,   his    country    must  hare 
fonned  a  part  of  that  empire.   In  the  days  of  the 
Judges  we  hear  of  a  powerful  kingdom  in  Meso- 
potamia, on   the  west  of  Assyria,   Judges  iii. 
8—11.    But,  abore  all,  his   whole  account  is 
vMj  at  Tariance  with  the  Bible.    The  Scripture 
not  only  represents  David  as  extending  his  con- 
quests oyer  a  great  part  of  the  country  on  the 
side  of  the  Euphrates,  and  Benhadad  and  Hazael 
as  goreming  Syria  as  an  independent  state,  but 
Poi  ia  the  first  king  of  Assyria  who  is  noticed 
from  the  time  when  that  country  was  planted  by 
Ashur((jen.  x.  11);  and  that  he  was  in  reality 
the  founder  of  this  famous  empire  is  fully  proved 
in  Sir  Isaac    Newton's   chronology    of  ancient 
kingdoms.* 

5.  The  following  sketch  of  the  Assyrian  history 
is  giren,  with  the  hope  of  elucidating  some  parts 
of  the  sacred  writings.  Rejecting  the  Ctesian 
bistoiy,  which  assigns  to  the  empire  a  period  of 
1400  years,  as  unworthy  of  credit,  we  have  stated 
<m  opinion  that  the  foundation  of  the  Assyrian 
dynasty  was  laid  by  Pul.  We  have  no  means  of 
judging  with  certainty  in  what  manner  this  prince 
aopiired  the  sceptre;  yet  we  are  certain  tiat  it 
^  in  his  hand  about  771  years  before  Christ. 
Inder  his  reign  the  Assyrian  kingdom  began  to 
^  powerful,  and  to  extend  itself.  In  the  days  of 
Menahem,  king  of  Israel,  Pul  invaded  the  land, 
»d  made  Menahem  tributary  to  him :  "  And  Pul, 
the  king  of  Assyria,  came  against  the  land :  and 
Menahem  gave  Pul  a  thousand  talents  of  silver, 
that  his  hand  might  be  with  him  to  confirm  the 
Gangdom  in  his  hand.  And  Menahem  exacted  the 
money  of  Israel,  even  of  all  the  mighty  men  of 
^^th,  of  each  man  fifly  shekels  of  silver,  to 
pre  to  the  king  of  Assyria.  So  the  king  of 
A»TTia  turned  back,  and  stayed  not  there  in  the 
W;  2  Kings  XV.  19,  20.  Some  have  sup- 
P^  that  it  was  in  this  king^s  reign  that  Jonah 
prophesied  of  the  destruction  of  Nineveh ;  but 
^^  is  pure  conjecture.  It  appears  that  Pul 
cinded  the  kingdom  at  his  death,  and  gave 
^je  sovereignty  of  Babylon  to  his  youngest  son, 

•Valwnassar,  leaving  Assyria  to  his  eldest,  Tiglath- 

fileser. 


*  It  win  be  aetn  that  \ve  make  a  distinctioo  betweeo  tho 
»«|>!e  kingdom  of  Assyria,  as  founded  by  Ashtir.  and  the  graod 
**»*(iiy,  which  reared  its  head  many  ages  aflrrwardi. 


B.  G.  740. — ^Tiglath-pileser  not  only  succeeded 
to  his  father's  throne,  but  to  his  designs.  He 
invaded  the  kingdom  of  Israel  under  the  reign  of 
Pekah,  overran  its  northern  provinces,  and  carried 
captive  to  Assyria  the  tribes  of  Naphtali  and  Ze- 
bulon,  with  part  of  the  descendants  of  Manasseh, 
Reuben,  and  Gad,  whom  he  placed  in  Halah, 
Habor,  Hara,  and  at  the  river  Gk)zan,  places  lying 
on  the  western  borders  of  Media,  between  Assyria 
and  the  Caspian  Sea,  2  Kings  xv.  29 ;  1  Chron. 
V.  26.  Shortly  af);er  this,  Pekah  joined  in  alliance 
with  Rezin,  king  of  Syria,  and,  at  the  head  of  the 
confederate  army,  invaded  the  territories  of  Ahaz, 
king  of  Judah.  Ahaz,  whose  incorrigible  impiety 
could  not  be  reclaimed,  either  by  the  divine 
favours  or  chastisements,  finding  himself  attacked 
at  once  by  the  kings  of  Syria  and  Israel,  robbed 
the  temple  of  part  of  its  gold  and  silver,  and  sent 
it  to  Tiglath-pileser,  to  purchase  his  friendship 
and  assistance;  promising,  in  addition,  to  be- 
come his  vassal,  and  to  pay  him  tribute,  2  Kings 
xvi.  7)  B ;  2  Chron.  xxviii.  21.  Induced  by  these 
presents,  and  the  submission  of  Ahaz,  as  well  as  the 
desire  of  embracing  so  favourable  an  opportunity 
to  add  Syria  and  Palestine  to  his  empire,  the 
Assyrian  king  readily  accepted  the  proposal ;  and, 
advancing  with  a  numerous  army,  he  iniraded  the 
dominions  of  Rezin,  captured  Damascus,  earned 
the  inhabitants  to  Kir,  in  Media,  as  Amos  had 
prophesied  (Amos  i.  5),  slew  the  vanquished 
monarch,  and  put  an  end  to  the  ancient  kingdom 
erected  by  the  Syrians,  agreeably  to  the  prediction 
of  Isaiah,  ch.  viii.  4.  From  thence  he  marched 
against  Phacaea,  and  took  all  that  belonged  to  the 
Idngdom  of  Israel  beyond  Jordan,  or  in  Qalilee. 
Ahaz,  however,  had  to  pay  dear  for  his  assistance 
and  protection;  for  liglath-pileser  exacted  fix>m 
him  such  exorbitant  sums  of  money,  that  for  the 
payment  of  them  he  was  obliged  not  only  to  ex- 
haust his  own  treasures,  but  to  take  all  the  gold 
and  silver  out  of  the  temple.  This  unhallowed 
alliance,  therefore,  served  only  to  drain  the  king- 
dom of  Judah,  and  to  bring  into  its  neighbour- 
hood the  powerful  kings  of  Nineveh,  who  became 
so  many  instruments  afterwards  in  the  hand  of 
God  for  the  chastisement  of  his  people,  and  at 
length  ruined  and  subverted  the  kingdom.  In 
the  midst  of  his  victorious  career  Tiglath-pileser 
died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Shalmaneser,  his  son. 

B.  C.  7^- — Shalmaneser  prosecuted  the  war 
which  his  father  had  begun.  Marching  into  Syria, 
he  desolated  the  country  'of  the  Moabites,  accord- 
ing to  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  (xv.  1),  delivered 
three  years  before.  He  then  attacked  Samaria, 
reduced  that  kingdom,  and  imposed  upon  it  an 
annual  tribute,  2  Kings  xvii.  3,  nuayin,  Hoshea, 
however,  soon  aspired  to  his  former  independence, 
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and,  for  this  purpose,  entered  into  an  alliance  irith 
Sabacus,  an  Ethiopian,  who  in  Scripture  is  called 
So,  and  who  had  made  himself  master  of  Egypt, 
and  refused  to  pay  Shahnaneser  any  further  tri- 
bute, or  make  him  the  usual  presents.     This  was 
looked  upon  by  the  Assyrian  king  as  a  dedaia- 
tion  of  war.    Shahnaneser,  with  a  powerful  army, 
advanced  to  punish  his  presumption ;  and,  haying 
conquered  all  the  country,  besieged  the  king  in 
Samaria.     The  Talour  of  its  inhabitants  defended 
the  city  for  three  yean ;  but  the  power  and  per- 
severance of   the  Assyrians   at   last  prevailed. 
Samaria  was   taken;   Hoshea  was  thrown  into 
chains    and   into  prison;  the   inhabitants  were 
transported  beyond  the  Euphrates,  and  placed  in 
Halah  and  Habor,  cities  of  the  Medes  (2  Kings 
xviii.  6) ;  and  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  or  of  the  ten 
tribes,  which  had  existed  about  250  years  after  its 
separation  from  Judah,  was  destroyed,  as  God 
had  often  threatened  by  his  prophets,  2  Kmgs 
xviii.  9 — 12.*  The  fate  of  Hoshea  did  not  intimi- 
date Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah.    No  sooner  did  he 
ascend  the  throne,  than  he  refused  to  pay  the 
tribute  which  his  father  Ahaz  had  paid,  and  set 
at  defiance  the  Assyrian  power:   ^'he  rebelled 
against  the  king  of  Assyria,  and  served  him  not," 
2  Kings  xviii.  *J.    The  time  for  asserting  the  in- 
dependence of  his  country  was  chosen  with  the 
most  consummate  wisdom.  Shahnaneser  was  then 
engaged  in  war  widi  ElulsBUS,  king  of  Tyre.  Most 
of  the  maritime  cities  that  were  subject  to  die 
Tynans  revolted  against  them,  and  submitted  to 
the  Assyrians.     Shahnaneser  advanced  to  their 
assistance.      These  cities  furnished  him  with  a 
fleet  of  sixty  or  seventy  vessels,  manned  by  800 
Phoenician  rowers.     They  were  attacked  by  the 
Tyrians  with  twelve  vessels  only,  who  gained  a 
complete  victory,  dispersing  their  fleet  and  taking 
500  prisoners.     This  convinced  Shahnaneser  that 
it  was  vain  to  contend  with  his  enemies  by  sea ; 
and  he  therefore  turned  the  siege  of  Tyre  into  a 
blockade,  the  object  of  which  was  to  reduce  them 
by  cutting  off  their  supplies  of  water,  which  were 
obtained  from  the  rivers  and  aqueducts  in  its 
yicinity.     His  precautions,  however,  were  frus- 
trated by  the  besieged,  who  dug  wells  within 
their  city.     It  was  about  this  time  that  Isaiah 
denounced  against  them  those  judgments  recorded 
in  the  twenty-third  chapter  of  his  prophecies. 
B.  C.  71 7> — Sennacherib,  the  son  of  Shalma- 


*  lliis  portion  of  the  history  of  Assyria,  and  the  captivity  of 
the  tribes  of  Israel,  is  strikingly  illostrated  by  an  ancient  piece 
of  scnlptnre,  on  some  almost  inaccessible  rocks  near  Salroos, 
first  discovered  by  Sir  R.  K.  Porter ;  supposed  to  have  been 
cat  to  commemorate  the  event.  See  TVavels  in  GeoiKia,  Persia, 
&c.,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  1&4— 159. 


neser,  succeeded  to  the  throne  upon  the  death  of 
his  father.     He  was  immediately  involved  in  war 
both  in  Asia  and  in  Egypt.     Resolving  to  punish 
Hezekiah  for  the  insult  he  had  offered  to  his 
&ther  s  authority,  he  invaded  the  land  of  Judah 
with  a  mighty  army,  besi^d  Lachish,  and  threat- 
ened, after  the  reduction  of  that  city,  to  invest 
Jerusalem  itself.    The  good  king,  dreading  his 
power,  and  grieved  to  see  his  kingdom  pillaged, 
sent  him  a  submissive  embassy,  to  desire  peace 
upon  any  terms  he  would  prescribe.     The  Assj- 
rian  monarch  entered  into  a  treaty  with  him,  and 
demanded  three  hundred  talents  of  silver,  and 
thirty  talents  of  gold,  which  were  immediatelj 
given  by  Hezekiah.    2  Kings  xviii.  14 — 16.   No 
sooner  had  Sennacherib  received  the  money,  how- 
ever, than,  regardless  of  the  sanction  of  both  oath 
and  treaties,  he  prosecuted  the  war  with  as  ma<^ 
vigour  as  if  none  had  been  made,  and  sent  three 
of  his  generals,  and  a  powerful  army,  to  besiege 
Jerusalem,  2  Kings  xviii.  17.     Nothing  was  able 
to  withstand  him  ;  and  of  all  the  strong  places  of 
Judah  none  remained  untaken  but   Jerusalem, 
which  was  also  reduced  to  the  utmost  extremitv. 
While  placed  in  this  distressing  situation,  Heze- 
kiah sent  messengers  to  Isaiah,  entreating  him  to 
intercede  with  Grod  in  behalf  of  his  people,  2 
Kings  xix.  1 — 5.    Isaiah,  in  reply,  encouraged  the 
king  by  promises  of  divine  assistance  and  deUrer- 
ance,  and  announced  the  speedy  departure  of  the 
enemy  into  his  own  country,  verses  20 — 34.    At 
this  very  juncture,  Seimacherib  was  informed  that 
Tirhakah,  king  of  Ethiopia,  who  had  joined  forces 
vnth  the  king  of  Egypt,  was  coming  up  to  succour 
the  besieged  city,  verse  9.    The  Assyrian  prince 
marched  immediately  to  meet  the  approachiog 
enemies,  defeated  them  in  battle,  ravaged  their 
country,  and  returned  with  the  spoil  to  finish  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem.    The  city  appeared  to  be  in- 
evitably lost ;  it  was  without  resource,  and  without 
hope,  from  the  hands  of  men ;  but  it  had  a  power- 
ful Protector  in  heaven.     Whilst  the  distress  and 
piety  of  Hezekiah  implored  the  assistance  of  God, 
the  insolence  and  blasphemy  of  Sennacherib  drew 
down  his  vengeance ;  and,  in  fulfilment  of  Isaiah's 
prophecy,  the  sacred  historian  informs  us  that  the 
angel  of  the  Almighty  slew  in  one  night  185,000 
of  the  Assyrian  army,  2  Kings  xix.  35.    Over- 
whelmed with  this  destruction,  the  Assyrian  re- 
turned, in  the  most  abject  manner,  into  his  own 
dominions,  with  the  remnant  of  his  army,  through 
those  very  countries  which  a  little  before  had  be- 
held him  so  haughty  and  imperious;  thus  ful- 
filling the  prediction  of  Isaiah  concerning  hini) 
^'  Because  thy  rage  against  me  and  thy  tumult  is 
come  up  into  mine  ears,  therefore  I  will  put  mj 
hook  in  thy  nose,  and  my  bridle  in  thy  lips ;  and  I 
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irill  turn  thee  bade  by  the  way  by  which  thou 
earnest,"  2  Kings  xix.  28.     Enraged  with  shame 
and  disappointment,  not  only  by  the  ruin  of  his 
army,  but  also  by  the  defection  of  Media,  which 
leems  to  hare  thrown  off  his  yoke  at  this  farour- 
able  time,  he  exercised  the  greatest  cruelty  to  his 
own  subjects,  but  especially  to  the  Israelites,  who 
bad  been  carried  captive  into  his  country,  haying 
great  numbers  of  them  massacred  erery  day,  order- 
ing their  bodies  to  be  exposed  in  the  streets,  and 
suffering  no  man  to  gire  them  burial.     At  length 
his  tyranny  and  sarage  temper  rendered  him  in- 
supportable, and  roused  the  indignation  of  his 
own  &mily ;  and,  as  the  prophet  had  foretold,  two 
of  his  sons,  Adrammelech  and  Sharezer,  slew  him 
while  he  was  at  his  devotions  in  the  temple  of  his 
god  Nisroch.      But  the  princes,  being  obliged, 
after  this  parricide,  to  fly  into  Armenia,  left  the 
kingdom  to  Esarhaddon,  their  youngest  brother, 
2  Kings  xix.  37- 

B.  C.  710.— When  Esarhaddon  (called  Saigon 
bj  Isaiah,  xx.  1)  ascended  the  throne,  the  king- 
dom of  Assyria  was  greatly  weakened  by  the 
unsuccessful  wars  and  tyranny  of  his  father. 
Though  he  appears  to  hare  been  brave  and  am- 
bitioua,  yet,  that  his  kingdom  might  recover 
strength,  he  for  some  time  remained  in  peace. 
When  vigour  was  thus  restored  to  his  dominions, 
the  kindred  race  of  Babylonian  kings  had  become 
extinct,  and  during  an  interregnum  of  eight  years, 
that  kingdom  was  distracted  with  internal  divisions. 
Esarhaddon,  taking  advantage  of  this  circum- 
stance, either  by  power  or  policy,  made  himself 
master  of  Babylon,  and  annexing  it  to  his  former 
dominions,  reigned  over  the  two  united  empires. 
Powerful  by  this  union,  he  marched  against  the 
kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Syria,  which  had  been 
almost  annihilated  by  Shalmaneser ;  transplanted 
the  remainder  of  their  inhabitaiits  into  Assyria, 
except  an  inconsiderable  number  that  escaped  his 
pursuit,  and  extinguished  their  names  from  among 
the  nations.  That  the  country  might  not  become 
a  desert,  he  sent  colonies  of  the  idolatrous  people, 
taken  out  of  the  countries  beyond  the  Euphrates, 
to  dwell  in  the  cities  of  Samaria.  The  prediction 
of  Isaiah  was  then  fulfilled:  "Within  three- 
score and  five  years  shall  Ephraim  be  broken, 
that  it  be  no  more  a  people,"  vii.  3.  This  was 
exactly  the  space  of  time  that  elapsed  between 
the  prediction  and  the  event.  Having  possessed 
himself  of  the  land  of  Israel,  Esarhaddon  sent 
^  army  into  Judah,  to  reduce  that  country  like- 
wise under  his  subjection.  The  expedition  was 
successful ;  Judfiea  was  reduced  to  become  tribu- 
tary, and  Manasseh  was  taken  prisoner  and  sent 
in  chains  to  Babylon,  2  Chron.  xxxiii.  11.  From 
Judah  he  marched  to  the  invasion  of  Egypt  and 


Ethiopia,  which  nations  he  subdued  (Isai.  xx.), 
while  from  the  Philistines,  his  general.  Tartan, 
took  Ashdod.  He  also  made  over  against  Idumea, 
or  Edom,  Isai.  xxxiv.  Under  the  reign  of  Esar- 
haddon, the  Assyrian  empire  appears  to  .have 
reached  its  greatest  height,  being  united  under 
one  monarch,  and  containing  Assyria,  Media, 
ApoUoniatis,  Susiana,  Chaldea,  Mesopotamia, 
Cilicia,  Syria,  Phoenicia,  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  and 
part  of  Arabia ;  reaching  eastward  into  Elymais, 
and  Parsstacene,  a  province  of  the  Medes :  and  if, 
as  Sir  Isaac  Newton  thinks,  Chalach  and  Chabor 
be  Colchis  and  Iberia,  we  are  to  add  these  two 
provinces,  with  the  two  Armenias,  Pontus,  and 
Cappadocia,  as  far  as  to  the  river  Halys.  Having 
greatly  extended  the  boundaries  and  fame  of  the 
Assyrian  empire,  Esarhaddon,  after  a  reign  of  39 
years,  died,  and  left  his  dominions  to  his  son 
Saosduchinus. 

B.  C.  668. — Saosduchinus  appears  to  have  been 
a  mild,  a  generous,  and  a  peaceful  prince.  He 
has  been  supposed  to  be  the  Nabuchodonosor 
mentioned  in  the  book  of  Judith ;  but  this  cannot 
be.  All  the  actions  that  have  been  ascribed  to 
him  under  that  name  belong  to  his  successor,  to 
whose  time  and  circumstances  only,  as  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  has  shown,  they  can  be  reconciled.  After 
a  reign  of  twenty  years  he  died,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Chyniladon. 

B.  C.  648. — Chyniladon,  the  Nabuchodonosor 
mentioned  in  the  book  of  Judith,  was  an  active 
and  warlike  prince.  In  order  to  subdue  Media, 
which  had  lately  asserted  its  independence,  he 
summoned  the  whole  power  of  his  dominions. 
All  the  eastern  nations,  who  belonged  to  him, 
crowded  to  his  standard ;  but  the  Persians,  and 
the  nations  on  the  west,  from  Cilicia  to  the  con- 
fines of  Ethiopia,  rejected  his  commands  with 
disdain.  Undismayed  at  this  revolt,  he  marched 
to  the  invasion  of  Media,  joined  battle  with 
Arphaxad  (the  Phraortes  of  Herodotus),  who 
governed  that  country,  on  the  plains  of  Ragau, 
gained  a  complete  victory,  pursued  and  slew  the 
vanquished  monarch,  stormed  and  pillaged  Ecba- 
tane,  the  capital  of  that  empire,  and  returned  in 
triumph  to  Nineveh.  No  sooner  were  the  re- 
joicings for  this  victory  over,  than  he  resolved  to 
punish  the  nations  who  had  revised  to  assist  him. 
For  this  purpose  he  sent  his  general,  Holofemes, 
with  a  large  army,  consisting  of  12,000  horse  and 
120,000  foot,  to  avenge  himself  on  all  the  west 
country,  and  to  destroy  by  fire  and  sword  whoever 
should  oppose  him.  The  conmiand,  dictated  by 
revenge,  was  executed  with  cruelty;  and  the 
march  of  Holofomes  through  Mesopotamia,  Silicia, 
and  Syria,  was  marked  with  desolation.  The 
brave  inhabitants  of  Bethulia  first  dared  to  oppose 
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his  progress.  Fired  with  indignation,  he  invested 
the  city,  cut  off  every  supply  of  water,  and  re- 
duced the  place  to  the  utmost  distress.  The 
heauty,  courage,  and  suhtilty  of  Judith,  however, 
saved  her  city  and  country  from  inevitable  de- 
struction. Venturing  to  approach  the  Assyrian 
camp,  she  soon  insinuated  herself  into  the  tent 
and  affections  of  Holofemes ;  and  in  the  dead  of 
night,  when  her  watchful  eye  beheld  him  over- 
come with  wine,  and  buried  in  sleep,  she  severed 
his  head  from  his  body  with  his  own  sword,  and 
escaped  with  it  to  her  city.  The  death  of  the 
leader  struck  his  army  with  consternation,  and 
the  Israelites,  taking  advantage  of  so  &vourable 
a  circumstance,  rushed  upon  them  with  one  accord, 
and  pursued  them  with  great  slaughter,  Judith 
ii. — xvi.  Chyniladon  seems  not  to  have  long 
survived  the  destruction  of  his  army,  and  his 
throne  was  filled  by  Saracus. 

R  C.  626. — Saracus,  also  called  Chyna-Lada- 
nus,  who  was,  without  doubt,  the  real  Sardana- 
palus,  upon  his  accession  to  the  throne,  committed 
the  government  of  Chaldea  to  Nabopallasar,  who 
appears  from  his  name  to  have  been  an  Assyrian, 
and  was  perhaps  a  descendant  of  Nabonassar, 
king  of  Babylon,  before  mentioned.  Saracus, 
having  rendered  himself  contemptible  and  ob- 
noxious to  his  subjects  by  his  effeminacy,  and 
the  kingdom  of  Babylon  having  roused  the  am- 
bition of  Nabopallasar,  he  immediately  rebelled 
against  his  sovereign,  seized  the  throne,  and  main- 
tained the  independence  of  that  kingdom.  In 
order  to  establish  his  authority,  he  entered  into 
an  alliance  with  Cyaxares,  king  of  Media,  and 
confirmed  the  alliance  by  the  marriage  of  his  son 
Nebuchadnezzar  with  Amyte  the  daughter  of 
Astyages,  son  of  that  monarch.  With  their  joint 
forces  they  besieged  and  took  Nineveh.  Saracus 
was  either  afraid  to  meet  the  confederates  in  the 
field,  or,  if  he  did,  he  was  soon  driven  within 
the  walls  of  his  capital,  where,  yielding  to  despair, 
he  set  fire  to  his  palace,  and  perished  in  its  ruins. 
The  Babylonians  and  Modes  destroyed  the  city ; 
and,  according  to  the  predictions  of  Isaiah,  Nahum, 
and  Zephaniah,  subverted  the  Assyrian  empire, 
which,  from  the  days  of  Pul,  had  existed  about 
150  years.* 

IV.  Asia  Minor.  This  is  the  region  intended 
where  the  word  Ana  occurs  in  the  books  of  the 
Maccabees,  as  well  as  in  the  New  Testament 
The  Romans  divided  it  into  Asia  within,  and  Asia 
beyond,  Taurus.    The  kingdom  of  Asia  occupied 


*  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Chronology,  pp.  366—393 ;  Ant  Uni- 
^eiMiT  Hist.,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  306— 33*2 ;  Brewaler's  Edinb.  Ebcy., 
vol.  iL,  n>.  674, 676 ;  Usber*8  Anuth,  pp.  61 ,  62. 


only  the  western  provinces  of  the  Peninsola)  to 
which  also  was  confined  the  PraBtorian  proriiKe, 
as  well  as  Proconsular  Asia,  the  hitter  of  which 
is  supposed  to  be  the  province  refened  to  in  Acts 
xix.  10,  XX.  18.     But  the  ooontries  af^erwurds 
included  under  the  general  appellation  of  the 
Lesser  Asia,  in  contFBdistinction  from  the  Asiatic 
continent,  are  those  known  to  the  Greeks  as  the 
provinces  of  Mysia,  Lydia,  Caria,  Lyda,  Pam- 
phylia,  Pisidia,  Phrygia,  Qalatia,  Lycamna,  Bithy- 
nia,   Paphlagonia,    Pontua,    CSappadoda,  Cilida, 
and  Cyprus.     These  were  subsequently  compre- 
hended, with  the  exception  of  Cilida  and  Cyprus, 
under  the    twofold   ecclesiastical  division  esta- 
blished by  Constantine,  of  the  diocese  of  Ana, 
having  'Ephesus  for  its  capital,  and  the  diocese  of 
Pontus,  the  capital  of  which  was  C8Bsarea.t 

2.  The  geographical  aspect  of  the  countiy  is 
thus  described  by  the  writer  just  referred  to: 
^'Two  chains  of  mountains,  detached  fipom  the 
plateau  of  Armenia,  enter  the  peninsular  of  Ana 
Minor :  the  one  first  confines,  and  then  travcnes, 
the  channel  of  the  Euphrates  near  Samosata ;  the 
other  extends  along  the  northern  coast,  leading 
only  narrow  plains  between  it  and  the  Euxine  Sea. 
These  two  chains  are  united,  to  the  west  of  the 
Euphrates,  between  the  towns  of  Siwas,  Tocst, 
and  Kaissaria,  by  means  of  a  third  chain,  the 
Argseus  of  the  ancients,  now  called  Aigis  Dag, 
the  summits  of  which  are  covered  with  perpetual 
snow.     The  southern  range,   more   particularly 
known  by  the  name  of  Mount  Tanros,^  breaks 
off  from  Mount  Aigaeus,  forming  the  nor^em 
boundary  of  the  ancient  Cilida.      A  detached 
branch  of  this  range,  the  Mount  Amanns  of  &e 
andents,  now   the  Almadagh,  sepamtes   Cilicia 
from  Syria,  having  only  two  narrow  passes ;  the 
one  towards  the  Euphrates,  called  the  Amanian 
defiles  CPylas  Amxnm);  the  other  dose  by  the 
sea,  called  the  Gates  of  Syria.     To  the  west, 
Mount  Taurus  sends  off  several  branches,  some 
of  which  extend  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
raneaiL    Two  other  chains  of  mountains  proceed 
from  the  western  part  of  the  central  plateau :  the 
one  (Babadagh)  terminating  towards  the  islands 
of  Samos  and  Chios,  where  it  assumed  the  name 
of  Mount  Tmolus ;  the  other,  which  presents  mote 
elevated  summits,   extending  in  a   more  north- 
westerly direction,  into  Mysia  and  Bithynia.    To 
this  chain  belonged  the  celebrated  Ida  and  Olym- 
pus.    Lastly,  the  tract  lying  between  the  riven 
Halys  and  Sangarius,  the  andent  Paphlagonia,  is 
occupied  with  the  chain  of  Olgaasya,  now  called 


f  Modern  IVavener,  Sjria,  toL  ii.,  p.  91 
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the  UIguzdah,  the  summits  of  which  retain  their 
SHOW  till  August  Throughout  the  greater  part 
of  these  ranges  of  mo"'"*'*^'^*)  limestone  is  the 
predominant  rock;  but  firom  the  Sangarius  to 
the  HaljB,  we  meet  with  nothing  but  granite. 
Tbtts  the  centre  of  this  peninsula  resembles  an 
elevated  tenace,  supported  on  all  signs  by  chains 
of  mountains.  Here  we  find  salt  marshes  and 
liTen  which  have  no  outlet.  Modem  trarellers 
hare  found  veij  extensire  elevated  plains  through- 
oat  the  interior ;  in  the  south,  towards  Konieh ; 
in  the  north,  towards  Angora.  Sometimes,  these 
pJains  are  encircled  by  the  mountain  chain ;  at 
other  times,  the  mountains  diverge  across  the 
lower  phuns. 

3.  The  rivers  of  Asia  Minor,  though  celebrated, 
arc  all  inconsideFable.  The  largest  are  those  which 
flow  into  the  Black  Sea.    Among  these  are  the 
Jekilermak  (Iris),  the  Kizil-ermak  (Halys),  the 
Gin  or  Bartan  (Parthenius),  the  Filbas  (Bill»us), 
and  the  Aiala  or  Sakaria  (Sangarius).  The  others, 
which  ML  into  the  Euxine,  are  remarkable  only 
for  the  rapidity  of  their  course.    Those  which  run 
into  the  Mediterranean  are  the  shortest  and  the 
most  rapid.     The  Ghihoun  (Pyramus)  discharges 
itteU  into  the  Bay  of  Scanderoon.    The  Sihoun 
(Sanis),  the  Tersus  (Cydnus),  and  the  Ghiuk-su 
(Calycadnus),   descend^  firom  Mount  Taurus, 
hare  their  outlets  in  the  Cilician  Sea,  The  Mgetai 
dea  receives    some   more   considerable  streams, 
among  which  history  has  conferred  importance  on 
the  winding  Meander  (a  deep  though  small  river, 
which  often  undermines  its  banks),  the  Pactolus 
and  the  Hermus,  the  Simois  and  the  Scamander. 
Asia  Minor  ooittains  a  great  many  lakes  which 
are  destitute  of  outlets,  the  waters  of  which  are 
more  or  less  impregnated  with  salt.     The  lake 
Tazla  (or  Touzler),  which  presents  a  vast  plain 
covered  with  crystals  of  salt,  is  said  to  be  thirty 
miles  in  length.     In  many  of  its  features,  the 
coontiy  bears  a  considerable  resemblance  to  Syria. 
The  southern  coasts  are  liable  to  oppressive  heats; 
Wt  otherwise  the  climate  is  extolled  by  both 
ancients  and  modems.    The  heat  of  summer  is 
moderated  by  the  numerous  chains  of  high  moun- 
tains ;  and  the  intensity  of  the  colder  season  is 
mitigated  by  the  three  seas  on  which  it  borders. 
Die  western  coasts  exhibit  nearly  the  same  pro- 
ductions as  Syria  and  Southern  Greece.      The 
oKte,  the  vine,  the  orange,  the  myrtle,  the  laurel, 
the  turpentine-tree,  the  mastic,  and  the  tamarind, 
adom  the  banks  of  its  rivers,  and  its  delightful 
shores.     The  styraa  officinalis  is  found  on  the 
burning  coasts  of  Karamania,  which  partake  more 
of  the  vegetation  of  maritime  Sjrria.     On  the 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  the  oak  and  the  fir  pre- 
dominate.   This  coast  is  also  the  orchard  of  Con- 


stantinople: here  are  entire  woods  of  walnut, 
apricot,  plum,  and  cherry-trees.  This  last  fruit 
derives  its  name  from  the  town  Cerasus,  near 
which  they  abound.  The  majestic  plane  is  also 
indigenous  to  Asia  Minor.  The  oak  which  pro- 
duces the  gall-nuts  for  dyeing  {quercm  in/edoria)^ 
is  found  every  where,  horn  the  Bosphorus  to  the 
frontiers  of  Persia ;  and  the  cold  heights  of  Taurus 
are  crowned  with  cypress,  juniper,  and  savine- 
trees. 

4.  Little  is  known  of  the  animal  kingdom  in 
Asia  Minor.  The  goats  of  Angora  are  famous  for 
the  length  and  fineness  of  their  hair,  as  are  also  the 
cats  of  that  district  The  horses,  which  are  strong 
and  fleet,  are  supposed  to  be  descended  from  the 
ancient  Cappadocian  breed.  The  antelopes  of 
Syria  sometimes  stray  beyond  Mount  Taurus,  and 
meet  the  ibex  from  the  heights  of  Caucasus. 
Their  great  enemies  are  jackalls,  wolves,  hyenas, 
and  bears ;  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  lion  is  still 
to  be  found  in  the  country.  Red  partridges  cover 
the  coasts  of  the  Hellespont,  and  all  kinds  of 
game  abound  in  this  half-cultivated  country. 

5.  The  copper-mines  of  Tocat,  that  of  Koureh 
near  Kastamouni,  and  that  of  Gumish-khana  near 
Trebisond,  are  still  celebrated ;  and  all  the  chains 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Black  Sea  exhibit 
indications  of  excellent  copper.  But  the  gold  of 
Lydia,  the  dimabar  of  Mount  Olgassys,  the  rock 
crystal  of  Pontus,  and  the  valuable  alabaster  and 
marble  of  the  central  provinces,  extolled  by  the 
ancients,  are  unknown  to  the  modems. 

y.  Chaldea.  The  most  ancient  name  of  .this 
country,  and  which  it  retained  even  till  the  timn 
of  Daniel,  was  Shinar,  Gen.  x.  10;  Dan.  i.  2. 
It  was  also  called  Babylon  or  Babylonia,  from  the 
tower  of  Babel.  The  names  Chaldea  and  Babylon 
sometimes  extend  to  the  whole  country,  being 
indifferently  used  for  each  other;  but  they  are 
sometimes  limited  to  certain  parts.  In  this  case, 
the  latter  denoted  the  country  more  immediately 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  of  Babylon, 
which  lay  north ;  and  the  former,  that  which  ex- 
tended southward  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  Chaldea 
is  used  by  the  sacred  writers  for  the  whole  country 
in  Jer.  xxiv.  5,  xxv.  12,  1.  8;  Ezek.  xiL  13. 
Chaldea  was  bounded,  according  to  Ptolemy,  on 
the  north  by  Mesopotamia;  on  the  east  by  the 
Tigris ;  on  the  west  by  Arabia  Deserta ;  and  on 
the  south  by  the  Persian  Gulf  and  part  of  Arabia 
Felix.  But  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  the 
Babylonian  name,  extending  fiur  beyond  the  limits 
both  of  Babylonia  and  Chaldea,  comprised  all,  or 
the  greater  part,  of  the  provinces  subject  to  the 
Babylonian  empire.* 


*  Aocient  Universal  History,  vol.  iv.,  p.  33S,  &o» 
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2.  This  was  the  native  country  of  Abraham, 
and  he  resided  here  till  he  dwelt  in  Charran.  Its 
capital  was  the  famous  Babylon,  which,  in  the 
time  of  its  greatest  extent,  was  rather  a  walled 
province  than  a  city.  The  walls  inclosed  a  square 
of  sixteen  miles  each  way;  and  their  amazing 
height  and  thickness,  added  to  the  depth  of  the 
surrounding  trench,  rendered  the  city  impregnable; 
while  the  extent  of  the  inclosed  country  would 
have  enabled  the  inhabitants  to  raise  a  sufficient 
supply  of  provisions,  when  their  twenty  years' 
stock  was  consumed.  The  river  Euphrates  ran 
through  it ;  and  the  army  of  Cyrus,  having  turned 
the  river  from  its  channel,  entered  the  city  through 
the  brazen  gates  which  shut  up  its  communication 
with  the  river,  but  which  in  a  night  of  careless 
festivity  were  left  open.  The  event  was  to  all 
human  appearance  impossible ;  but  it  was  foretold 
by  the  prophets  with  minute  exactness,  a  century 
and  a  half  before  Cyrus  was  bom.  The  Jews  had 
been  carried  thither  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  but  were 
released  by  Cyrus ;  and  many  of  them  returned  to 
their  native  land.* 

3.  The  Babylonians  or  Chaldeans  have  laid 
claim  to  an  extravagant  antiquity,  pretending  to 
have  registered  the  transactions  of  473,000  years, 
according  to  Diodonis  Siculus ;  a  monstrous  fable, 
which  needs  no  refutation. 

4.  That  Babel  is  the  most  ancient  kingdom  of 
which  we  have  any  mention,  there  is  no  doubt 
It  was  founded  by  Nimrod ;  but  for  many  ages 
remained  a  petty  royalty,  till  the  Assyrians  paved 
the  way  to  the  empire  it  attained.  In  the  days  of 
Abraham  we  meet  with  a  king  of  Shinar,  the 
ancient  Chaldea,  in  the  army  of  Chedorlaomer, 
king  of  Elam,  apparently  as  a  vassal  and  a  tribu- 
tary, Qen.  xiv.  9.  The  considerations  urged 
against  the  high  antiqiuty  of  the  empire  of  Assyria 
may  also  be  alleged  to  destroy  that  of  this  empire, 
as  it  confessedly  rose  upon  the  ruins  of  the  former. 
But  not  to  repeat  these,  we  may  observe,  that  the 
Scripture  mentions  no  king  of  Chaldea  or  Babylon, 
from  the  king  of  Shinar  above  noticed,  till  the 
days  of  Merodach-baladan,  who  was  contempo- 
rary with  Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah,  2  Kings 
XX.  12. 

5.  The  government  of  this  nation  was,  in  its 
very  in&ncy,  tyrannical  and  despotic.  After  the 
death  of  Nimrod,  it  fell  to  a  level  with  the  other 
petty  kingdoms  of  these  parts,  till  the  Assyrians, 
in  process  of  time,  laid  the  foundation  on  which 
it  afterwards  exalted  itself  as  the  queen  of  the 
East     And  as  from  the  former  it  derived  its 


*CarpeBitT'»  IntrodactioD  to  the  Geography  of  the  New 
Tettameot,  p.  64.    5Ch  edit 


lustre  and  majesty,  nothing  is  nune  likely,  nor 
indeed  more  certain,  than  that  it  adhered  to  the 
practices  of  its  founder ;  and  the  rather,  as  these 
Chaldeans  themselves  were  Assyrians,  descended 
from  Pul,  the  great  Assyrian,  who  gave  immediate 
rise  to  both  the  empires.    The  government,  there- 
fore, of  Chaldea,  like  that  of  Assyria,  was  haughty 
and  despotic,  and  the  sceptre,  it  seems,  hereditary. 
The  whole  centred  in  the  person  of  the  king ;  and 
all  decrees  issued  from  his  mouth,  Dan.  iii.  29, 
iv.  6.     The  following  sketch  of  the  Chaldean  oi 
Babylonian  history  wiU  conduce  to  the  iUustration 
of  Scripture. 

B.  C.  747* — ^The  first  Babylonian  king,  accord- 
ing to  Ptolemy's  canon,  was  Nabonassar,  a  son  of 
Pul,  the  first  Assyrian  conqueror.  This  monarch, 
it  is  believed,  left  two  sons,  Nabonassar  and 
Tiglath-pileser.  To  the  latter  he  bequeathed  the 
kingdom  of  Assyria,  and  to  the  former,  that  of 
Chaldea.  As  neither  this  prince  nor  his  succes- 
sors, Nadius,  Chinzirus,  Poms,  and  Jugseus,  are 
mentioned  in  Scripture,  we  shall  be  silent  with 
respect  to  them. 

B.  C.  721. — Merodach-baladan,  the  son  and 
successor  of  Jugseus,  and  who  seems  to  have 
generally  borne  the  name  of  ttala/li^n^  i^  the  first 
Babylonian  king  we  find  to  have  had  any  inter- 
course with  the  Jewish  kings.  He  sent  a  special 
embassy  to  congratulate  Hezekiah  on  his  recovery 
firom  sickness,  and  to  inquire,  as  ia  generally  sap- 
posed,  about  the  phenomenon  of  the  sun's  retro- 
gression, Isai.  xxxix.  1.  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  the  times  of  Merodach-baladan,  in  the  canon 
of  Ptolemy,  agree  exactly  with  the  Scripture 
account ;  and  it  must  have  been  in  the  seventh  or 
eighth  year  of  his  reign  that  he  sent  to  Hezekiah. 
Afiter  a  reign  of  twelve  years,  this  prince  was 
succeeded  by  Arkianus,  about  whom,  and  his 
successors,  down  to  Esar-haddon,  the  Scriptures 
are  sUent 

B.  C.  681.--606.— Esar-haddon,  king  of  Avyna, 
taking  advantage  of  the  internal  condition  of  the 
Babylonian  empire,  succeeded  in  nniting  it  to 
Assyria,  and  reigned  over  the  united  Idngdoms. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Saosduchinua,  Chyniladon 
or  Nabuchodonosor,  and  Saiacus  or  Sardanapalns. 
In  the  reign  of  the  latter,  NabopaUasar,  governor 
of  Chaldea,  revolted,  and,  uniting  himself  to 
Cyaxares  the  Mede,  succeeded  in  securing  the 
Chaldean  or  Babylonian  empire  for  himself.  As 
the  Assyrians,  as  well  as  the  Babylonians  and 
Medes,  were  at  this  time  whdly  employed  in 
defending  themselves  against  the  Scythians,  who 
had  made  themselves  masters  of  all  Upper  Asia, 
Pharaoh-necho,  king  of  Egypt,  embraced  the 
opportunity  to  recover  the  city  of  Gaidiemishi 
then  subject  to  the  king  of  Assyria.     Josiah,  kin? 
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of  Judah,  attempted  to  oppose  the  Egyptian  on 
Jiig  march ;  bat  his  annj  was  routed,  and  himself 
dain,  2  Chron.  xxxy.  20 — ^.    This  success,  and 
the  smrender  of  Carchemish,  encouraged  the  go- 
remoT  of  Coelosyria  and  Phoenicia  to  rerolt  from 
Nabopallasar,  who  had  reduced  those  provinces 
some  time  before.     Being  advanced  in  jears,  he 
associated  his  son  Nebuchadnezzar  with  him  in 
the  govenmient,  and  sent  him  with  a  powerful 
annj  against  the  Egyptians  and  revolted  Syrians. 
Orer  the  Egyptians,  who  were  still  at  Carchemish, 
the  young  prince  gained  a  complete  victory,  retook 
the  place,  and  put  the  ganison  to  the  sword,  Jer. 
xlti  2.    This  happened  in  the  end  of  the  third, 
afid  begimiing  of  the  fourth,  year  of  Jehoiakim's 
reign,  Jer.  xxv.  1 ;  Dan.  i.  1.     Nebuchadnezzar 
then  marched  against  Jerusalem,  took  the  city, 
and  rifled  the  temple.     Jehoiakim  was  put  in 
chains  for  the  purpose  of  being  carried  to  Babylon 
^th  the  other  captives ;  but  upon  his  submission, 
and  engagement  to  pay  tribute,  he  was  left  in 
possession  of  the  throne,  Dan.  i.  2,  &c. ;  2  Chron. 
XXXV.  6;  2  Kings  xxiv.  1.     From  this  period 
most  be  dated  the  seventy  years'  captivity.     The 
victorious  prince,  pursuing  his  conquests,  marched 
against  Phazaoh-necho,  and   without  opposition 
made  himself  master  of  the  whole  country  be- 
tween the  Nile  and   the  Euphrates,  2   Kings 
xxiv.  7. 

B.  C.  605. — ^Nabopallasar  dying,  his  son  Nebu- 
chadnezzar succeeded  to  the  tlux>ne.  In  the  fourth 
year  of  his  reign  he  had  the  remarkable  vision, 
which  was  interpreted  by  Daniel  (chap,  ii.),  and 
for  which  the  prophet  was  rewarded  with  the  go- 
Temment  of  Babylon.  Nebuchadnezzar  being  en- 
gaged with  Cyaxares  the  Mede,  in  the  siege  of 
Nineveh,  Jehoiakim  seized  the  opportunity  to  re- 
volt An  army,  however,  was  sent  against  Jeru- 
salem, which  ravaged  the  whole  country,  and  pro- 
hobly  put  the  king  to  death,  2  Kings  xxiv.  1,  2. 
lie  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Jehoiakim,  who, 
afW  a  reign  of  little  moro  than  seven  years,  was 
earned  captive  to  Babylon,  together  with  part  of 
the  nobility  and  princes  of  the  people,  2  Kings 
^▼-  6 — 16.  Mattaniah,  afterwards  called  Zede- 
loah,  was  then  elevated  to  the  throne,  having 
sworn  allegiance  and  fidelity  to  the  conquering 
Chaldean,  Jer.  xxxvii.  1 ;  2  Kings  xxiv.  17 ;  2 
Chron.  xxxvL  13;  Ezek.  xvii.  12—14,  28.  It 
was  not  long,  however,  before  Zedekiah  was  pre- 
yed upon  by  Pharaoh-hophra  to  throw  off  his 
yoke,  and  declare  himself  independent  of  Nebu- 
dadnezzar.  Resolving  to  punish  his  ingratitude 
in  the  most  exemplary  manner,  the  Babylonian 
OHniarch  led  a  powerful  army  into  Judea,  which 
desokted  the  country  in  every  direction,  and  laid 
aiegc  to  Jerusalem.     At  this  juncture,  Pharaoh- 


hophra  advanced  against  the  besiegers  at  the  head 
of  a  powerful  army,  which  induced  them  to  raise 
the  siege,  and  give  battle  to  the  Egyptians.  Having 
defeated  the  king  of  Egypt,  Nebuchadnezzar  re- 
newed his  attack  upon  the  city,  which  was  carried, 
after  sustaining  a  siege  of  two  years  and  a  half, 
according  to  the  prediction  of  Jeremiah,  chap, 
xxxiv.  Zedekiah,  attempting  to  escape  by  flight, 
was  overtaken  by  the  Chaldeans,  and  conducted 
before  Nebuchadnezzar,  at  Riblah.  His  children 
wero  put  to  death  in  his  presence,  his  eyes  were 
put  out,  and,  being  loaded  with  chains,  he  was 
earned  to  Babylon,  with  the  remaining  treasures 
of  the  temple  and  the  remnant  of  the  people,  ex- 
cept a  few  of  the  lowest  condition. 

B.  C.  585. — Nebuchadnezzar,  resolving  to  com- 
plete his  conquest  of  these  western  nations,  sat 
down  with  a  large  army  before  the  city  of  Tyre, 
which  he  carried  after  a  siege  of  thirteen  years, 
most  of  the  inhabitants  having  retired  with  their 
riches  to  a  neighbouring  island,  Ezek.  xxix.  18. 
During  this  period,  he  completely  reduced,  by 
detached  parties,  the  Sidonians,  Moabites,  Am- 
monites, and  Edomites,  pursuant  to  the  several 
prophecies  of  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  (Jer.  xxvii. — 
xxix. ;  Ezek.  xxv.) ;  and  also  sent  Nebuzaradan 
into  Judea,  to  revenge  the  death  of  Gedaliah. 
This  he  effected,  carrying  with  him  the  wretched 
remains  of  the  people,  and  thus  completing  the 
desolation  of  the  land,  Jer.  lii.  30 ;  Ezek.  iv.  5,  6. 
From  Tyre,  Nebuchadnezzar  marched  into  Egypt, 
over  which  he  obtained  an  easy  conquest;  in  con- 
sequence of  a  civil  war  which  was  then  raging 
between  Pharaoh-hophra  (Apries)  and  Amasis. 
The  former  was  put  to  death,  and  the  latter,  it  is 
supposed,  was  raised  to  the  throne.  That  a  great 
number  of  the  inhabitants  were  carried  captive 
to  Babylon  is  manifest  from  Jer.  xliii.,  xliv., 
xlvi. ;  and  Ezek.  xxix. — ^xxxi.  Nebuchadnezzar 
now  returned  to  Babylon,  and  occupied  himself  in 
beautifying  his  capital.  Being  intoxicated  with 
pride,  God  sent  him  a  dream  for  the  purpose  of 
admonition  (Dan.  iv.  1 — 2*1) ;  but  this  proving 
ineffectual,  he  was  deprived  of  his  reason,  accord- 
ing to  the  prediction  of  Daniel  (ver.  28 — 33),  and 
dwelt  among  the  beasts  of  the  field  for  the  space 
of  seven  years.  He  died  shortly  afiter  recovering 
his  understanding,  in  the  forty-third  year  of  his 
reign. 

B.  C.  563. — Evil-merodach  succeeded  Nebu- 
chadnezzar in  the  throne.  He  liberated  Jehoiar- 
kim,  king  of  Judah,  who  had  been  in  captivity  for 
thirty-six  years ;  and,  after  a  reign  of  two  years, 
'which  was  stained  with  every  species  of  crime,  he 
was  iput  to  death,  and  Neriglissar  reigned  in  his 
stead.  The  next  king  was  Laborosoarchod,  or  Bel- 
shazzar,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  grand- 
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son  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  In  his  reign  the  city 
was  taken,  and  the  kingdom  subyerted  by  Cyrus,* 
as  related  Dan.  y.  Thus  were  fulfilled  the  pro- 
phecies which  had  been  uttered  against  the  proud 
metropolis,  Isai.  xiii.,  xiv.,  xxi.,  xliii^  xlvi.,  xlyii.; 
Jer.  xxy.,  1.,  li.  t 

.  YL  Media.   This  country  is  thought  to  haye 
deriyed  its  name  firom  Madai,  the  third  son  of  Ja- 
phet;  j:  in  conformity  with  which  opinion  the  Medes 
are  uniformly  called  Madau     It  is  a  mountainous 
region,  on  the  south-west  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  east 
of  Armenia,  north  of  Persia,  and  west  of  Parthia 
and  Hyrcania.  Its  principal  cities  in  ancient  times 
were   Ecbatan,    Rages,   and  Apamea,  &c.    The 
Medes  were  subdued  by  Pul,  or  Tiglath-pileser, 
king  of  Assyria;   and   Shalmaneser  canied   his 
Jewish  and  Syrian  captiyes  into  this  country.     As 
the  Medes  were  excellent  warriors,  part  of  them, 
of  the  city  or  countiy  of  Ear,  assisted  Sennacherib 
in  his  inyasion  of  Judea,  Isai.  xxii.  6.      After  his 
army  was  destroyed  at  Jerusalem,  the  Medes  shook 
off  the  Assyrian  yoke.     Arbaces  seems  to  haye 
commenced  the  work.     About  the  twentieth  year 
of  Hezekiah  (A.  M.  3298),  or  perhaps  three  years 
earlier,  Dejoces  or  Aiphaxad  obtained  possession 
of  the  throne.    After  building  Ecbatan,  he  inyaded 
Assyria;   but  Esar-haddon  gaye  him  a  terrible 
defeat  in  the  plains  of  JRagau.    His  son  Phraortes, 
whom  some  suppose  to  be  Aiphaxad,  succeeded 
him  A.  M.  3348.     He  subdued  the  neighbouring 
nations  of  Upper  Asia,  and  inyaded  Assyria,  but 
was  slain  at  the  siege  of  Nineyeh.     Cyaxaies,  his 
son,  succeeded  him  A.  M.  3370.     He  conquered 
Persia ;  and,  to  ayenge  his  father  s  death,  and  the 
ruins  of  Ecbatan,  his  capital,  he  inyaded  Assyria 
and  laid  siege  to  Nineyeh.    From  this  he  was 
called  away  by  an  irruption  of  the  Tartars  into  his 
territories ;  but,  haying  expelled  them,  he  joined 
his  forces  with   those  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and 
besieged  Nineyeh,  which  they  took   and  rased, 
about  A.  M.  3403.    His  son  and  successor  Asty- 
ages,  the  Ahasuerus  of  Daniel,  reigned  thirty-fiye 
years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Cyaxares  or  I>arius, 
A.  M.  3444.    This  prince,  assisted  by  Cyrus,  his 
son-in-law  and  nephew,  made  himself  master  of 
Babylon  and  the  whole  empire  of  Chaldea.    The 
new  empire  was  diyided  into  a  hundred  and  twenty 
proyinces,  oyer  which  were  placed  as  many  go- 


*  It  is  flaid»  Dan.  ▼.  31 ,  thai  the  city  was  taken  by  Darius  the 
Mede,  i.  e.,  Cyaxaies,  the  king  of  Media.  Tlie  reason  of  this 
is,  that  during  his  nncle^s  liie-tinie^Cynis  held  the  empire  jobtly 
with  him,  and  only  sostained  the  second  nnk. 

•f  Ancient  Univeml  History,  toI.  iv.,  p.  390»  &g.  See  further, 
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yemors,  the  chief  of  whom  was  the  prophet 
Daniel,  Dan.  yi.  Cyrus,  through  his  wife,  betme 
heir  to  Media,  and  united  it  with  that  of  Penia, 
B.  C.  538;  after  which  all  the  kings  of  Babylon 
assumed  the  title  of  kings  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians.  1 1 

YII.  Mesopotamia  is  a  fiunous  province, 
situated  hetween  the  riyers  Tigris  and  Euphrates. 
The  Hehrews  call  it  Aram  Naharaim^  (x  Sjiia  of 
the  Riyers,  hecause  it  was  first  peopled  by  Aram, 
father  of  the  Syrians.  It  was  cdled  Padtm-Aram^ 
the  plains  of  Aram  (Gen.  xxyiii.  2) ;  and  Sedi- 
Aram,  the  fields  of  Aram.  It  was  separated  on 
the  west  from  Syria  Ph>per  by  the  riyer  Euphrates ; 
on  the  east  it  was  bounded  by  the  Tigris,  which 
separated  it  from  Assyria ;  on  the  south  it  reached 
as  far  as  the  place  where  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Tigris  nearly  join,  whence  Babylonia  began.  This 
country  is  celebrated  in  Scripture  as  the  primitiTe 
abode  of  men  after  the  deluge.  Hexe  also  were 
bom  Phaleg,  Heber,  Terah,  Abraham,  Nahor, 
Sarah,  Rebekah,  Rachel,  Leah,  the  sons  of  Jacob, 
Balaam,  &c.  Cushanrishathaim,  the  first  oppressor 
of  the  Israelites  after  their  settlement  in  Canaan, 
reigned  in  this  country,  Judg.  iii.  8.  Great  num- 
bers of  the  Syrians  of  Mesopotamia  assisted  the 
Ammonites  against  Dayid,  and,  it  seems,  dismayed 
his  troops,  if  they  did  not  gain  some  victory  oter 
them.  In  after  times  Mesopotamia  was  reduced 
by  the  Assyrians,  and  afterwards  by  the  Chal- 
deans,  Persians,  Greeks,  Romans,  Parthians,  Sai»- 
cens,  Turics,  Tartars,  &c  A  great  many  of  the 
Jews  remained  in  this  country  after  Cyrus  had 
granted  them  permission  to  return  to  their  own 
land.  Seyeral  of  them  were  at  Jerusalem  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  and  were  conyeited  under  Peter  s 
famous  sermon.  Acts  ii.  9. 

VIII.  Parthia.  This  was  one  of  the  most 
powerful  of  the  eastern  empires.  Small  in  its  begin- 
ning, it  gradually  extended  itself  till  it  became  a 
terror  to  eyen  the  Romans  themselyes.  It  sometimes 
stretched  from  the  head  of  the  Euphrates,  if  not 
ftom  the  Hellespont,  to  beyond  the  riyer  Indus,  in 
Asia,  together  with  Egypt  and  Libya,  in  Africa. 
Its  duration  is  generally  allowed  to  be  from  B.  C 
254,  to  A.  D.  220.  It  was  founded  by  Arcases, 
fix>m  whom  all  his  successors  were  called  Area- 
sides.  Artaxerxes,  haying  oyercome  and  slain  Ar- 
tabanus,  the  last  of  this  race  of  kings,  transferred 
the  empire  to  the  Persians.  It  is  uncertain  fiom 
whom  the  Parthians  deriyed  their  origin.  Some 
writers  think  them  to  haye  been  of  Persian  origin; 
others,  that  they  were  of  the  race  of  the  Gauls; 


II  Ancient  Universal  History,  vol.  v.,  p.  21,  &e. ;  Dro«« 
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while  others  suppose  them  to  have  descended  from 
the  Saracens.  The  ancient  Parthia  is  now  the 
PersiaiL  Irak,  and  is  in  the  heart  of  this  empire. 
Its  length  is  about  600  miles,  and  its  breadth 
about  6^,  It  is  somewhat  hilly,  but  the  air  is 
pore  and  salutary.  There  were  Jews  of  Parthia 
present  at  Jerusalem  on  the  day  of  Pentecost 
(Ads  ii.  9) ;  but  the  Christian  religion  is  now 
eitinct,  except  among  the  Armenians,  who  settled 
there  for  mercantile  purposes. 

IX.  Persia.  The  most  ancient  name  of  this 
countiy  19  Elam  (Gen.  x.  22,  xiv.  1,  &c.);  probably 
80  called  from  Elam,  the  son  of  Shem.  In  the  books 
of  Daniel,  Esdras,  &c.,  it  is  called  Paras^  or  Pkars^ 
br  which  the  proper  Persia  is  still  called.  The 
extent  of  the  country  has  Taried,  like  many  others, 
at  different  periods  of  its  history.  The  ancient 
empire  reached  in  length  from  the  Hellespont  to 
the  month  of  the  Indus,  about  2800  miles ;  in 
breadth,  from  Pontus  to  the  mouth  of  the  Arabian 
Gnl^  about  2000  miles.*  The  descendants  of 
Elam  first  settled  in  that  province,  which  from 
them  was  called  E]3rmais ;  and  by  degrees,  as  their 
nmnbers  increased,  they  spread  themselves  into 
Sosiana,  and  other  adjoining  provinces,  as  appears 
from  Daniel,  who  places  Susa,  the  metropolis  of 
Susiana,  in  the  province  of  Elam,  chap.  vii.  2. 
The  kingdom  of  Elam  seems  to  have  been  power- 
fiil,  even  in  the  time  of  Abraham ;  for  Chedor- 
laomer,  its  king,  who  was  contemporary  with  that 
patriarch,  is  said  in  Scripture  to  have  invaded  the 
^^^anuEommims  and  Emims,  who  were  of  a  gigantic 
race,  and  to  have  taken  and  pillaged  the  cities  of 
SodiMn  and  Gomorrha,  though  he  was  at  last  over- 
thrown by  Abraham,  who  came  to  the  rescue  of 
Lot,  idiom  the  Elamite  had  taken  prisoner.  Gen. 
xi^.  5.  Admah,  Zeboim,  and  Bela  or  Zoar, 
were  also  his  tributaries.  In  the  time  of  Jere- 
Buah,  Elam  must  have  been  a  great  and  potent 
^dom,  as  is  plain  from  the  prophecy,  where  the 
prophet  foretels  the  increase  of  Nebuchadnezzar's 
dominions ;  and,  particularly,  that  he  should  sub- 
dae  Elam,  a  kingdom  on  the  river  Ulai,  to  the 
eastward  of  the  Tigris,  Jer.  xlix.  35,  &c.  But  of 
the  history  of  this  nation,  from  the  time  of  Ghe- 
dorlaomer  to  that  of  Cyrus,  we  know  nothing  to 
W  relied  on,  but  that,  as  stated  above,  they  were 
&  powerful  people,  who  were  in  all  probability 
sabdued  by  the  Assyrians,  but  afterwards  recovered 
their  liberty,  and  were  governed  by  princes  of  their 
own  nation  till  the  sixth  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar ; 
when  they  were  again  brought  under  subjection 
^y  that  great  warrior,  and  his  ally  Cyaxares,  king 
of  Media.    While  in  subjection  to  the  Assyrians, 


*  CloTer.  Geogf'f  i>  v.,  c.  13. 


Medes,  and  Babylonians,  the  throne  was  still  filled 
with  natives  of  Persia,  though  tributaries  to  those 
greater  powers.  The  following  sketch  of  tne  Per- 
sian history  will  help  to  elucidate  that  of  Scripture. 
B.  C.  599. — ^The  history  of  Cyrus,  the  earliest 
Persian  monarch  which  it  falls  within  our  pro- 
vince to  notice,  is  peculiarly  complicated  and  per- 
plexed, because  of  the  very  opposite  accounts 
furnished  by  those  authors  who  have  professedly 
undertaken  to  vmte  his  life.  It  forms  no  part  of 
our  business,  however,  to  investigate  the  matter ; 
but  simply  to  choose  that  account  which  appears 
the  most  probable,  and  is  most  consistent  with 
Scripture ;  in  doing  which,  we  feel  no  hesitation 
in  deciding  for  Xenophon.  According  to  this 
historian,  Cyrus  was  the  son  of  Cambyses,  king  of 
Persia,  by  Mandane,  the  daughter  of  Astyages, 
king  of  the  Medes.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  ac- 
companied his  grandfather  Astyages  in  the  war 
against  the  Babylonians,  in  which  he  acquired  a 
splendid  &me  both  for  wisdom  and  valour.  After 
this  exploit  he  returned  to  Persia,  and  remained 
trith  his  father  until  he  was  forty  years  of  age, 
when  he  was  recalled  into  Media  by  his  uncle 
Cyaxares,  to  assist  him  in  repelling  the  aggressions 
of  the  Babylonian  monarch,  Neriglissar,  who  was 
preparing  to  invade  Media.  Cyrus  entered  his 
uncle's  dominions  at  the  head  of  30,000  Persians, 
and  with  the  combined  armies  totally  defeated  the 
Babylonians,  with  the  Lydians  his  allies.  Learn- 
ing that  the  tyranny  of  the  succeeding  Babylonian 
monarchs  had  entirely  alienated  the  hearts  of  their 
subjects,  Cyrus  invaded  Assyria,  defeated  Laboro- 
searched,  ravaged  the  country,  twice  showed  him- 
self before  the  walls  of  Babylon  itself,  and  reduced 
some  fortresses  upon  the  frontiers  upon  his  return 
into  Media.  In  the  reign  of  Belshazzar,  Cyrus 
and  Cyaxares  determined  upon  a  more  effectual 
mode  of  war&re,  and  to  direct  their  force  to  the 
reduction  of  the  principal  towns  of  the  Baby- 
lonians, till  it  might  be  practicable  to  take  Babylon 
itself.  Crcesus,  king  of  Lydia,  entered  into  an 
alliance  with  Belshazzar,  and  birought  over  with 
him  the  Greeks,  Thracians,  Egyptians,  and  the 
nations  of  the  Lesser  Asia.  Cyrus  advanced  to 
give  the  allied  armies  battle,  and  obtained  a  com- 
plete victory.  Croesus  retreated  into  Sardis,  which 
city  Cyrus  invested,  took  its  citadel,  and  vrith  it 
Croesus,  whose  life  he  spared,  and  constantly  re- 
tained him  about  his  person-afterwards.  He  pro- 
secuted his  victories  in  Lesser  Asia,  until  he 
subdued  the  several  nations  from  the  .^Igean  Sea 
to  the  Euphrates ;  af^r  these,  Syria  and  Arabia ; 
and,  having  reduced  almost  all  Asia,  he  repassed 
the  Great  River,  invaded  the  Assyrians,  and 
marched  directly  against  Babylon,  the  only  city  in 
the  east  that  now  held  out  against  him.  Belshazzar, 
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presaming  upon  the  impregnable  strength  and  vast 
resources  of  the  city,  derided  the  efforts  of  his 
powerful  enemy.     In  the  meantime  the  invaders 
encompassed  the  city  with  a  deep  trench,  keeping 
their  purposes  a  profound  secret ;  and  Cyrus  was 
informed  of  the  feast  which  was  about  to  be  held 
'\vithin  its  walls.     Upon  this  night  he  determined 
to  suspend  the  fete  of  his  army,  and  of  the  empire 
for  which  he   fought.      The  eventful  time  had 
arrived,  and  Belshazzar  was  impiously  carousing 
among  his  princes  and  favourites,  when  the  myste- 
rious handwriting  on  the  wall,  and  the  interpreta- 
tion thereof  by  the  prophet  Daniel,  threw  the 
profane  monarch  and  his  whole  court  into  the 
utmost  consternation.     While  this  was  the  state 
of  things  at  the  palace,  Cyrus  had  drained  the 
river  which  ran  through  the  city  till  it  was  ford- 
able.     Informed  of  the  confusion  which  reigned 
within,  he  issued  orders  to  his  troops  to  enter  it, 
at  north  and  south,  by  marching  up  the  channel. 
They  advanced  towards  each  other  without  any 
impediment,  till  they  met  in  the  centre  of  the 
river.   God,  who  had  promised  to  open  before  him 
the  gates  of  brass  (Isai.  xlv.  1),  preceded  them, 
otherwise  this  singular  and  adventurous  expedi- 
tion must  have   failed.      Had   the  gates   which 
closed  the  avenues  leading  to  the  river  been  shut, 
which  was  always  the  custom  at  night,  the  whole 
scheme  had  been  defeated.     But  so  was  it  ordered 
by  Providence,  that  in  this  night  of  general  riot 
and  confusion,  with  unparalleled  negligence,  they 
Toere  left  open  !  so  that  the  troops  entered  into  the 
very  heart  of  the  city  without  opposition,  and 
reached  the  palace  before  any  alarm  was  given. 
The  guards  were  immediately  put  to  the  sword, 
Belshazzar  slain,  and  the  dty  taken  almost  with- 
out resistance,  Dan.  v.   Babylon  being  thus  taken, 
Cyrus,  who  shared  the  empire  with  his  uncle, 
yielded  him  the  first  rank  in  it ;  and  Cyaxares, 
called  by  Daniel  Darius  the  Mede,  ascended  the 
throne  of  Babylon,  while  Cyrus  retired  into  Persia ; 
but  after  a  short  absence  returned  to  Babylon,  and 
with  Cyaxares  settled  the  whole  empire.     This 
important  business  being  adjusted,  Cyrus  again 
departed  to  push  his  conquests  still  further.  While 
absent  on  this  expedition,  Daniel  was  cast  into 
the  den  of  lions,  and  delivered  in  the  miraculous 
manner  recorded,  Dan.  vi.  The  death  of  Cyaxares 
recalled  Cyrus  to  Babylon,  and  upon  him  de» 
Tolved  the  crowns  of  Media,  Persia,  and  Babylon. 
He  lived  in  tranquillity  seven  years  after  acquir- 
ing this  united  empire,  bounded  on  the  east  by 
the  river  Indus,  on  the  north  by  the  Caspian  and 
Euxine  Seas,  on  the  west  by  the  .^Igean,  and  on 
the  south  by  the  sea  of  Arabia,  and  Ethiopia. 
This  extensive  dominion  is  hinted  at  in  the  open- 
ing of  his  decree  in  fevour  of  the  Jews,  which  he 


doubtless  passed  by  the  penuaaon  of  Daniel,  the 
first  year  afler  he  had  seated  himself  upon  the 
throne  of  Babylon,  after  the  death  of  Cyaxares 
(2  Chion.  xxxvi.  22,  23 ;  Ezra  i.  7,  8),  and  oi 
which  many  of  the  Jews  availed  themselves  to 
return  into  their  own  country.  Sec  the  Books  of 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  passim.  This  illustnous 
prince  died  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age,af^ 
a  reign  of  thirty  years,  regretted  by  all  the  nations 
of  his  vast  spreading  dominions. 

B.  C.  529.  —  Cambyses,  his  son,  succeeded 
Cyrus  in  the  throne ;  but  his  disposition  was  teiy 
different  from  that  of  his  father.  His  temper  was 
restless,  and  his  disposition  cruel ;  and  on  moK 
occasions  than  one,  when  his  anns  were  unsuc- 
cessfiil  abroad,  he  poured  out  his  fury  on  his  own 
subjects.  On  his  accession  to  the  throne,  the 
governors  of  Syria  and  Phoenicia,  and  of  tiie 
countries  of  Anmion,  and  Moab,  and  Samaiia, 
wrote  an  epistle  to  him  ( Ahasuems,  Ezra  iv.  6), 
in  which  they  represented,  that  if  the  Jews  were 
permitted  to  rebuild  their  city  and  temple,  thej 
would  refuse  to  pay  tribute  or  do  homage,  but 
resist  kings,  and  choose  rather  to  rule  over  others 
than  to  be  ruled  over  themselves.  On  reading 
this  epistle,  Cambyses  forbade  the  Jews  to  build 
the  city  and  the  temple;  and  the  works  were 
accordingly  suspended  till  the  second  year  of 
Darius,  Ezra  iv.  24.* 

B.  C.  522 About  five  months  before  the  death 

of  Cambyses,  a  Magian,  taking  advantage  of  the 
disaffection  of  the  people  towards  their  sovereign^ 
and  his  absence  with  the  army  from  the  capital, 
represented  himself  as  Smerdis,  the  brother  of 
Cambyses,  who  had  been  put  to  death  by  his 
orders,  and  thus  obtained  possession  of  the  throne. 
That  this  usurper  was  the  Artaxerxes  mentioned 
by  Ezra  (ch.  iv.  T),  is  affirmed  with  the  highest 
probability.  To  him,  therefore,  may  be  justly 
attributed  the  same  rigour  towards  the  Jews 
which  we  remarked  in  the  conduct  of  his  prede- 
cessor Camby8es.t  The  pseudo  Smerdis,  after  a 
reign  of  eight  months,  was  put  to  death,  in  tiie 
fimious  conspiracy  which  terminated  in  pbdng 
Darius  on  the  throne. 

R  C.  518. — ^About  the  third  year  of  Darios» 
the  transactions  of  his  reign  have  a  very  im- 
portant connexion  with  the  sacred  history.  The 
Jews  had  resumed  the  erection  of  the  temple  and 
the  restoration  of  their  city.  On  the  accession  of 
Daiius,  they  were  at  first  inattentive  to  impiore 
the  fiavourable  opportunity,  and  suffered  for  their 
neglect  by  the  failure  of  their  vintage  and  harvest 


*  Josepbas,  Antiq.,  b.  xi.,  cb.  2. 
f  See  Pkideaui'a  Coonex.,  pait  i.,  book  3. 
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At  length,  being  divinely  warned  by  the  prophet 
Haggai,  they  zealously  applied  themselres  to  the 
work,  which  their  inveterate  foes,  the  Samaritans, 
again  endeavoured  to  obstruct    But  Tatnai,  the 
satrap,  who  governed  Syria  and  Palestine,  appears 
on  this  occasion  to  have  acted  the  part  of  a  just 
and  prudent  magistrate.     He  proceeded  to  Jeru- 
salem, and  demanded  of  the  Jews  by  what  au- 
thority ^ey  acted.  On  their  producing  the  decree 
of  Cyrus,  Tatnai  wrote  to  Darius,  who  ordered 
that  search  should  be  made  for  the  original  de- 
cree, which  was  found  among  the  archives  in  the 
palace  of  Ecbatana,  or,  as  Ezra  names  it,  ^'  Ach- 
nuetha,  the  palace  that  is  in  the  province  of  the 
Modes,"  Ezra  vi.  2.  This  original  decree,  agreeing 
with  the  copy  which  the  Jews  had  produced  as 
the  justification  of  their  conduct,  Darius  ordered 
to  he  again    published.     He  also    decreed  the 
restoiation  of  the  sacred  vessels,  of  which  Nebu- 
fhadnezzar  had  spoiled  the  former  temple;  and 
that  resources  for  carrying  on  the  work  idiould  be 
dispensed  to  the  Jew.;  out  of  the  revenues  of  the 
provinces.  If  any  one  obstructed  the  work,  timber 
was  to  be  taken  down  from  his  own  house  to 
construct  a  gibbet,  on  which  he  should  be  hanged, 
and  his  house  be  demolished,  Ezra  v.     Prideaux 
remarks,  on  the  authority  of  the  learned  Light- 
foot,  that  the   decree  having  been  granted   by 
Darius,  at  his  palace  in  Shushan,  in  remembrance 
hereof  the  eastern  gate  in  the  outer  wall  of  the 
temple  was,  from  this  time,  called  the  gate  of  Shu- 
shan, and  that  a  picture  and  draught  of  that  city 
^f^  pourtrayed  in  sculpture  over  it,  and  there 
continued  till  its  last  destruction  by  the  Romans. 
B.  C.  485. — ^Xerxes,  a  grandson  of  Cyrus,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  Darius ;  but 
nothing  connected  with  the  Scripture  history  is 
recorded  during  his  reign.     He  was  succeeded  by 
liis  third  son,  Artaxerxes,  the  Ahasuerus  of  the 
Book  of  Esther,  according  to  the  authors  of  the 
I- niversal  History,  Josephus,  Prideaux,  and  others, 
who  &voured  the  Jews  above  all  the  kings  of 
Penia,  particularly  in   the  seventh  year  of  his 
rt'ign,  comp.  Ezra  vii.  1,  Neh.  i.,  ii.,  with  Esther 
ii.  16.    This  was  the  last  king  of  Persia  who 
was  connected  in  any  direct  manner  with  sacred 
history.* 

X.  Phcenicia  was  a  province  of  Syria,  but  not 
always  of  the  same  extent.  After  the  conquest 
of  Canaan  by  the  Israelites,  its  limits  were 
narrow.  It  extended  in  length  from  Dora,  below 
Accho,  to  the  river  Eleutherus,  just  above  Tripoli; 


•  See  Andeiit  Unireml  History,  vol.  r.,  p.  167,  &c. ;  Ency. 
Mctrapotitana,  arts.  "  Cyrus,"  "  Cambyses/'  "  Darius,"  and 
"Xenes;"  Prideaox's  Conoex.,  part  i.,  book  3,  sub  aono 
651-486. 


and  in  breadth,  from  the  shore  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  the  continuation  of  the  western  range 
of  Lebanon.  The  principal  cities  of  Phoenicia 
were.  Tyre,  Sidon,  Tripoli,  Bot3rrB,  Byblus,  Bery- 
tus,  Ecdippa,  Ptolemais,  and  Dora. 

2.  This  country  was  anciently  peopled  ^vitli 
inhabitants  descended  from  Canaan.  The  Zi- 
donians,  Arvadites,  Arkites,  and  perhaps  the 
Zemarites  and  Sinites,  dwelt  here.  No  doubt, 
in  the  time  of  Joshua  and  Barak,  others  of  their 
Canaanitish  brethren  poured  in  upon  them.  The 
increase  of  their  population  made  them  apply  to 
navigation  and  trade.  They,  especially  the  Tyrians 
and  Zidonians,  had  almost  all  the  trade  of  the 
then  known  world.  There  >vas  scarcely  a  shore 
or  isle  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  where  they  did 
not  plant  colonies ;  the  most  noted  of  which  was 
that  of  the  Carthaginians,  who  long  contended 
with  Rome.  It  is  thought  the  Phoenicians  pushed 
their  trade  as  far  as  Britain.  It  appears  that  they 
had  settlements  on  the  Red  Sea  and  Persian  Oulf. 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  thinks  vast  numbers  of  Edom- 
ites  fled  thither  in  the  days  of  David,  and  carried 
their  arts  along  with  them. 

3.  The  ancient  Phoenicians  were  famed  for 
learning,  and  are  said  to  have  been  the  inventors 
of  letters.  They  were  also  noted  for  their  idol- 
atries, in  the  worship  of  Baal,  Ashtoreth,  Her- 
cules, Apollo,  Tammuz,  &c. 

4.  The  chief  cities  of  Phoenicia  were  Sidon  and 
Tyre.  Sidon,  or  Zidon,  was  built  on  the  east 
shore  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  perhaps  not  long 
after  the  flood,  by  Zidon,  the  eldest  son  of 
Canaan;  and  the  inhabitants  thereof,  some  ages 
afler,  built  old  Tyre,  on  a  high  hill  on  the  same 
shore,  about  twenty-five  miles  to  the  south.  The 
circumference  of  this  old  city  was  about  three 
miles ;  but  in  process  of  time,  they  built  another 
on  the  adjacent  island,  and  joining  the  two  by  an 
isthmus,  or  neck  of  land,  the  whole  city  in  its 
chief  splendour  is  said  to  have  been  about  nine- 
teen  miles  in  circumference,  which  included  the 
suburbs.  Both  Tyre  and  Sidon  pertained  to  the 
tribe  of  Ashur,  but  were  never  taken  from  the 
Canaanites.  The  Zidonians  very  early  oppressed 
the  Israelites,  Judges  x.  I,  2.  Sometimes  Tyre 
and  Sidon  had  distinct  kings,  and  sometimes  they 
had  but  one  over  both.  Many  of  them  make  but 
little  figure  in  history.  About  the  time  of  David, 
Cilix  and  Cadmus,  the  sons  of  Agenor,  king  of 
Zidon,  alarmed  by  David  s  repeated  victories,  left 
their  country,  and  sought  out  new  seats  of  empire 
for  themselves.  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  had  the  Sidonians  under  him,  as- 
sisted Solomon  in  building  the  temple,  and  other 
structures ;  and  it  seems  there  had  been  a  cove- 
nant of  amity  established  between  the  two  na- 
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tions.  Ethbaal,  the  father  of  Jezebel,  was  one  of 
his  successors;  but  be  probably  liyed  at  Zidon. 
Perhaps  Phalis,  who  reigned  in  the  time  of  the 
Trojan  war,  was  his  son.  During  the  reign  of 
Pygmalion,  the  great  grandson  of  Ethbaal,  Dido, 
or  Eliza,  his  sister,  with  a  multitude  of  others, 
fled  from  his  oppression,  and  built  Carthage,  on 
the  north  of  Africa,  to  the  south-west  of  Sicily. 
The  Tyrians,  and  perhaps  other  Phoenicians,  were 
in  the  league  against  the  Israelites  in  the  time  of 
Jehoshaphat,  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  7. 

5.  About  the  time  of  Jotham,  the  Phoenicians 
seem  to  hare  been  masters  of  at  least  a  part  of 
the  country  of  the  Philistines ;  and  it  seems  in 
the  days  of  Ahaz  they  carried  off  numbers  of 
the  Jews,  and  sold  them  to  the  Greeks  for  slaves, 
Joel  iii.  4.    Soon  after,  Eulseus  their  king  at- 
tempting, to  reduce  the  rerolted  inhabitants  of 
Gath,  these  supplicated  the  protection  of  Shal- 
njaneser,  king  of  Assyria.     lie  turned  his  arms 
against  the  Phoenicians.     The  Zidonians  quickly 
revolted  from  Tyre,  proclaimed  him  their  king, 
and  assisted  him  against  the  Tynans.     Five  yeais 
he  besieged  Tyre ;  but  twelve  of  their  ships  de- 
feating sixty  of  his,  and  death  cutting  him  ofl; 
the  siege  was  raised.     The  glory  of  Tyre  quickly 
increased,  and  the  most  of  Phoenicia  became  sub- 
ject to  it     They   traded  with    the   Egyptians, 
iEolians,   Cilicians,    Spaniards,   Greeks,    Cappar 
docians,    Arabians,  Syrians,   Hebrews,   Mesopo- 
tamians,  Medes,  Persians,  Lydians,  Africans,  and 
islanders  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.     Provoked 
with  the  Phoenicians  for  entering  into  a  league 
with  Zedekiah,  king  of  Judah,  and  assisting  him 
in  his  rebellion,    Nebuchadnezzar  invaded  the 
countiy,  and  Zidon  quickly  surrendered.  Tyre  was 
besieged  fw  thirteen  years ;  during  which  time, 
Ethbaal,  their  proud  and  politic  prince,  was  slain. 
In  A.  M.  3432,  Tyre  was  taken ;  but  during  the 
siege,  the  inhabitants  had  transported  themselves 
and  their  effects  to  the  neighbouring  island,  about 
seventy  paces  from  the  shore.      Missing  their  ex- 
pected booty,  the  Chaldeans  vented  their  rage  on 
the  few  they  found,  burnt  the  city,  and  cast  the 
rubbish  into  the  sea.    The  Tynans,  now  pretty 
fiafe  in  their  island,  afterwards  sent  their  sub- 
mission to  the  Chaldeans,  under  whom,  and  their 
Persian  successors,  the  cities  of  Tyre  and  Zidon 
had  still  kings  of  their  own.     Tetramnestes,  or 
Zidon,  assisted  Xerxes  of  Persia  with  300  galleys, 
in  his  expedition  against  Greece.     Wearied  with 
the  tyranny  of  Darius  Ochus  of  Persia,  they  en- 
tered into  a  league  against  him  witii  Nectanebus 
of  Eg^    Ochus  laid  siege  to  their  city ;  Tennes 
their  king,  and  Mentor  a  Greek  general,  betrayed 
it  into  his  hands.     Enraged  at  this,  and  their 
ships  being  burnt  that  none  might  leave  tiie  place, 


they  in  desperation  burnt  the  city  on  themselves, 
and  perished  to  the  number  of  40,000.    Ochus 
got  a  considerable  sum  for  the  rubbish,  as  there 
was  much  gold  and  silver  among  it    The  rest  of 
the   country   readily  submitted  to  him.    About 
this  time,  it  is  said,  the  slaves  of  Tyre  ia  one 
night  murdered  all   their    masters,  except  one 
Strato,  who  was  made  king.      About  the  same 
time,  one  Strato  was  king  of  Sidon,  which  was 
now  rebuilt    Alexander  the  Grreat  deposed  him 
to  make  way  for  one  Ballonymus,  a  very  poor 
man,  but  of  the   ancient  blood-royal.      When 
Alexander  approached  towards  Tyre,  the  governor 
sent  him  presents;  but,  trusting  to  their  wall  of 
150  feet  thick,  built  completely  round  the  island, 
they  refrised  to  admit  him  into  their  city,  to  sacri- 
fice to  Hercules.     After  a  costly  and  terrible  siege 
of  seven  months,  he  took  the  dty  by  force,  put 
8000  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  swoid,  crucified 
2000,  and  sold  30,000  for  slaves  to  the  Jews  and 
others.     The  city  he  re-peopled  frnom  the  conti- 
nent, and  made  Azelmic  the  king,  who  had  been 
abroad  during  the  siege,  governor.     Previous  to 
the  capture  of  the  island,  the  Tyrians  had  sent  off 
their  wives  and  children  to  Carthage ;  and  about 
15,000  others  were  secretly  carried  off  in  the 
Zidonian   ships.     About  nineteen    years   after, 
Antigonus    again  took   it,  af^er  a  siege  of  15 
months.     Afler  Alexander,  Phoenicia  never  reco- 
vered its  ancient  glory,  a  great  part  of  their  trade 
being  carried  off  to  Alexandria,  and  themselres 
so  ofren  changing  their  Syro-Grecian  and  E^'pto- 
Grecian  masters.     Having  fallen  into  the  hand 
of  the  Romans,  Augustus,  to  punish  their  fre- 
quent revolts,  and  their  siding  with  Cassias,  de- 
prived Tyre  and  Zidon  of  their  charters.     The 
Phoenicians  in  part    became    proselytes  to  the 
Jewish  religion :  many  from  that  quarter  attended 
our  Saviour's  instructions,  and  received  his  cures. 
A  Syro-Phoenician  woman  he  extolled  for  her 
faith,  Mark  iii.  8,  and  vii.  24r-^l.    The  gospel 
was  early  preached  here.  Acts  xi.  19.  Paul  tanied 
a  while  with  the  Christians  at  Tyre  and  Zidon, 
Acts  xxii.  4,  and  xxvii.  3.     For  many  ages,  there 
were  noted  churches  in  these  places ;  but  for  a 
long  time  past.  Tyre  has  been  a  mere  heap  of 
ruins,  inhabited  by  a  few  wretched  fishermen. 
Zidon  is  still  of  some  note,  having  about  16,000 
iiihabitants.  Christians  and  others,  not  absolutely 
wretched.  Gen.  ix.  25—27 ;  Amos  i.  9,  10 ;  Joel 
iii.  4 — 8;  Isai.  xxiii.;  Ezek.  xxvi. — ^xxriii.;  Jer. 
XXV.  11,  22,  and  xxvii.  a— 7;  Zech.  ix.  1—5; 
Ps.  xlv.  12,  Ixxii.  10,  and  Ixxxiv.  4* 

XI.    Syria.    This  country  is  in  the  Hebrew 


•  Browii*s  Introd  , art.  " Phirncia* 
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Scriptures  called  Aram ;  from  Aram,  the  youngest 

son  of  Shem.    Under  tliis  name  is  sometimes  in- 

dnded  Mesopotamia,  Babylonia,  Phoenicia,  and 

Palestine.     But  Syria  Proper  was  bounded  by 

the  Mediterranean  on  the  west,  the  Euphrates  on 

the  east,  Mount  Taurus  on  the  north,  and  Arabia 

Deserta,  Palestine,  and  Phoenicia,  on  the  south ; 

extending  horn  34''  to  38^  north  latitude.    The 

Roman  prorince  of  Syria  included  the  whole  of 

Jndea.    This  country  was  originally  parcelled  out 

into  sereral  little  kingdoms ;  in  after  times,  into 

four  principal  ones,  Zobah,  Damascus,  Hamath, 

and  Geshur ;  the  others  spoken  of  in  Scripture, 

as  Bethrehob,  Ishtob,  and  Maacha,  were  probably 

sob-divisions.     Subsequently,  the  whole  country 

was  divided  into  two  parts  only,  Coelosyria  and 

Phoenicia,  according  to  Strabo,  who  nevertheless 

elsewhere    distinguishes    Phoenice    from    Syria. 

Ptolemy  subdiyides  these ;   and,  in  the  Proper 

Syria,  notices  Onmiagene,  Pieria,  Cyrristica,  Se- 

iencis,  Cassiotis,  Chalybonitis,  Chalddice,  Apa- 

mene,  Laodicene,  Phoefnicia,  Mediterranea,  Coelo- 

Syria,  and  Palmyrene.      Coelosyria,  properly  so 

called,  lay  between  Libanus  and  Antilibanus,  and 

was  thence  called  Coelosyria,  or  the  Hollow  Syria. 

Its  principal  cities  were  Heliopolis,  Abila,  Damas- 

cos,  and  Laodicea.*    This  geographer  styles  Abila 

Abila  Lysaniofj  which    agrees  with  St.  Luke's 

division  of  the  tetrarchy,   chap.  iii.   1.      Prom 

Abila,  the  neighbouring  country  took  the  name  of 

Abilene.    Damascus  was  once  the  metropolis  of 

Snia.    Some  of  die  ancients  have  supposed  it  to 

have  been  built  by  one  Damascus,  from  whom  it 

was  named;    but   the  most  generally  receired 

opinion  is,  that  it  was  founded  by  Uz,  the  eldest 

son  of  Aram.     It  was  certainly  in  being  in  the 

time  of  Abraham.     Gren.  xiv.  15,  xr.  2. 

2.  Galmet  has  noticed  the  following  divisions 
of  this  country.  (1)  Syria  of  the  two  rivers^  or 
Mesopotamia  of  SmiA,  or  Arajii  Naharaim. 
(3)  Syria  of  Damatcui,  that  of  which  Damascus 
was  the  capital,  extended  eastward  along  Mount 
libanus.  Its  limits  varied  according  to  the 
power  of  the  princes  that  reigned  at  Damascus. 
(3)  Syria  of  Zobah^  or  Sobal^  probably  Coelosyria, 
Syria  the  Hollow.  Its  capital  was  Zobah,  a  city 
unknown,  unless  it  be  Hobah  or  Hobal,  north  of 
I^amascus,  Gen.  xiv.  15.  (4)  Syria  of  Maachah, 
^  Btth'-maaehahy  was  also  towards  libanus,  2 
Sam.  X.  6,  8;  2  Kings  xv.  29.  It  extended 
wyond  Jordan,  and   was  given   to    Manasseh, 
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We  ire  happy  to  have  another  opportonity  of  recoro> 
meodiiig  that  very  able  work.  The  Modern  Traveller^  the 
•pcood  and  third  rolmnes  of  which  contain  an  interesting  and 
^fxmit  accooat  of  Syria  and  Ada  Minar. 


Deut.  iii.  14;  Josh.  xiii.  13.  (5)  Syria  o/Rohob^ 
or  Rehob^  was  that  part  of  Syria  of  which  Rehob 
was  the  capital.  But  Rohob  was  near  the 
northern  fix>ntier  of  the  land  of  promise  (Numb, 
xiii.  21)  on  the  way  or  pass  that  leads  to  Emath, 
or  Hamath.  It  was  given  to  Asher,  and  lay  con- 
tiguous to  Aphek  in  Libanus,  Josh.  xix.  28,  30 ; 
xxi.  31.  Laish,  otherwise  Dan,  situate  at  the 
fountains  of  Jordan,  waa  in  the  country  of  Rohob, 
Judg.  i.  31.  The  Anmionites  call  to  their  assist- 
ance, against  David,  the  Syrians  of  Rehob,  of 
Zobah,  of  Maachah,  and  of  Ishtob,  2  Sam.  x.  6, 8. 
(6)  Syria  of  Tob^  or  of  hh-4oh^  as  it  is  called  in 
the  Maccabees,  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  li- 
banus, the  northern  extremity. of  Palestine;  for, 
when  Jephtha  was  banished  by  his  brethren  from 
Gilead,  he  withdrew  into  the  land  of  Tob,  Judg. 
xi.  3,  5 ;  1  Mace.  v.  13 ;  2  Mace.  xii.  17.  (7) 
Syria  of  Emath^  or  Hamath^  of  which  Hamath, 
on  the  Orontes,  was  the  capital.  (8)  Syria^  with- 
out any  other  appellation,  denotes  the  kingdom 
of  Syria,  of  which  Antioch  became  the  capital 
after  the  reign  of  the  Seleucidse.  (9)  Codoiyrioy 
or  Cadegyriay  or  the  Lower  Syria,  occurs  in  several 
places  of  the  Maccabees.  It  may  be  considered, 
says  Strabo,  either  in  a  proper  and  restricted  sense, 
as  only  the  tract  of  land  between  Libanus  and 
Antilibanus ;  or,  in  a  larger  signification,  including 
all  the  country  in  obedience  to  the  kings  of  Syria, 
from  Seleucia  to  Arabia  and  Egypt.  (10)  Syria 
of  Palestine  is  read  in  some  authors,  and  some- 
times comprehends  Palestine  under  Syria,  because 
this  province  was  long  subject  to  the  kings  of 
Syria.  (11)  Syro-Phomicia  is  Phoenicia  properly 
so  called,  of  which  Sidon,  or  Zidon,  was  the 
capital ;  which,  having  by  conquest  been  united  to 
the  kingdom  of  Syria,  added  its  old  name  Phoe- 
nicia to  that  of  Syria.  The  Canaanitish  woman 
is  called  a  Syro-Phoenician  (Mark  vii.  26),  because 
she  was  of  Phoenicia,  then  considered  as  part  of 
Syria.  St.  Matthew,  who  wrote  in  Hebrew  or 
Syriac,  calls  her  a  Canaanitish  woman  (Matt  xv. 
22,  24),  because  that  country  was  really  peopled 
by  Canaanites ;  Sidon  being  die  eldest  son  of  Ca- 
naan, Gen.  X.  15. 

3.  Syria  was  at  first  governed  by  its  own  kings, 
each  in  his  own  city  and  territories.  David  subdued 
them,  about  ante  A.  D.  1044  (2  Sam.  viii.  13),  on 
occasion  of  his  war  against  the  Ammonites,  whom 
the  Syrians  had  assisted,  chap,  x;  6,  8.  After  the 
reign  of  Solomon  they  shook  off  the  yoke,  and 
were  not  reduced  again  till  Jeroboam  II.,  king  of 
Israel,  A.  M.  3179.  Rezin,  king  of  Syria,  and 
Pekah,  king  of  Israel,  having  declared  war  against 
Ahab,  king  of  Judah,  this  prince  found  himself 
under  the  necessity  of  craving  aid  from  Tiglath- 
pileser,  king  of  Assyria,  who  put  Rezin  to  death, 
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took  DanuuBcns,  and  transported  the  Syrians  beyond 
the  Euphrates.  Syria  now  continued  in  subjection 
to  the  kings  of  Assyria.  Afterwards,  it  came 
under  the  Chaldeans ;  then  under  the  Persians ; 
and  was  finally  reduced  by  Alexander  the  Great 
After  the  death  of  Alexander,  his  empire  was 
divided  between  his  principal  officers,  and  Syria 
became  one  of  the  four  Greek  kingdoms  thus 
formed,  and  was  governed  by  the  Seleucidse ;  some 
of  whom,  especially  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  were 
the  most  determined  and  cruel  enemies  of  the 
Jews.  After  it  had  subsisted  about  350  years  in 
this  state,  it  was  reduced  to  a  Roman  province. 

§  n.  Europe, 

The  principal  countries  in  Europe,  mentioned  in 
Scripture,  are,  Achaia,  Illyricum,  Italy,  Macedonia, 
and  Spain.  The  chief  islands  are,  Claud%  Crete, 
Melita,  Samothrace,  and  Sicily. 

1.  Greece. — 1.  This  is  called  in  the  Hebrew 
Javan^  and  often  comprehends,  says  Calmet,  all  the 
countries  inhabited  by  the  descendants  of  Javan, 
as  well  in  Greece  as  in  Ionia  and  Asia  Minor. 
Since  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  the  name 
of  Greek  is  taken  in  a  more  enlarged  and  extended 
sense,  because  the  Greeks  being  masters  of  Egypt, 
Syria,  the  countries  beyond  the  Euphrates,  &c., 
the  Jews  included  all  Gentiles  under  the  name  of 
Greeks.  Hence,  in  the  Maccabees,  the  €k>spels, 
and  Paul  s  writings,  the  term  is  firequently  used 
in  this  sense,  while  in  others  it  denotes  those 
Hebrews  who  spoke  the  Greek  language.  Greece, 
in  its  largest  acceptation,  as  denoting  the  countries 
where  the  Greek  language  prevailed,  included 
from  the  Scardian  mountains,  north,  to  the  Levant, 
south ;  and  from  the  Adriatic  Sea,  west,  to  Asia 
Minor,  east  Hence  Daniel  uses  the  term  (Greece 
to  denote  Macedonia,  as  part  of  Greece,  whereas 
we  read  Acts  xx.  2,  that  Paul  passing  through 
Macedonia,  came  to  Greece,  i.  e.,  Grecia  Proper. 
In  this  more  restricted  sense,  Macedonia  and  the 
river  Stiymon  formed  the  northern  boundaiy  of 
Greece.  Achaia^  mentioned  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, was  a  province  of  Greece,  of  which  Corinth 
was  the  capital.  Taken  in  its  largest  sense,  it  was 
that  country  now  called  Lividia,  bounded  north 
by  Thessaly,  west  by  the  river  Achelous,  east  by 
the  Archipelago,  and  south  by  the  isthmus  of 
Corinth*  In  a  more  confined  sense,  Achaia  was  a 
province  in  the  Morea,  now  called  Romania  Alta; 
is  north  of  Peloponnesus,  and  runs  westward  along 
the  bay  of  Corinth ;  its  metropolis  was  Patmos. 

2.  Greece  was  probably  peopled  soon  after  the 
flood.  At  the  time  of  the  Tiojan  war  (B.  C.  900), 
it  was  extremely  populous,  and  was  divided  into  a 
prodigious  number  of  small  states,  similar  to  those 


of  the  Canaanites  in  the  time  of  Joshua.  In 
after-times,  we  find  about  forty-eight  provinces  m 
it,  all  which  Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  and  Alex- 
ander his  son,  reduced  into  one.  The  kingdoms 
or  states  of  Sicyon,  Argos,  Attica,  or  Athens^ 
BoDOtia,  Arcadia,  Thessaly,  Phocis,  Corinth,  Lace- 
dasmon,  Elis,  ^tolia,  Locris,  Doris,  Aduua,  and 
Macedonia,  were  the  most  noted. 

3.  The  fiither  of  the  Greeks,  as  before  intimated, 
was  Javan,  fourth  son  of  Japheth ;  his  sons  were 
Elisha,  Tarshish,  Chittim,  and  Dodanim ;  his  pos- 
terity were  anciently  called  loanes,  or  lones ;  thej 
first  seem  to  have  settied  on  the  west  of  Lesser 
Asia,  where  part  of  them  still  continued,  and  to 
which  others  in  after-times  returned  from  Greece, 
and  formed  Greek  states  in  Lesser  Asia,  of  their 
various  tribes,  lonians,  iEolians,  and  Dorians. 
Numbers,  in  very  early  times,  passed  into  Europe, 
perhaps  by  crossing  the  Hellespont,  and  settled  in 
Greece.  Some  Phoenicians,  Egyptians,  and  per- 
haps others,  driven  out  of  their  countries,  came 
afterward  and  settled  among  them ;  they,  notwith- 
standing a  multitude  of  intestine  wars,  multiplied 
exceedingly,  and  spread  themselres  into  abnost 
every  isle  and  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea : 
part  of  them  took  up  their  residence  in  the  east  of 
Italy ;  others  at  Marseilles,  in  the  south  of  France; 
and  part  of  them  settled  in  Egypt,  and  Cyrene,  in 
Africa. 

4.  After  they  had  long  lived  in  barbarity,  the 
study  of  philosophy  was  introduced  among  them, 
about  six  or  seven  hundred  years  before  the  birth 
of  our  Saviour.  They  made  considerable  advances 
therein,  chiefly  in  their  own  self-conceit ;  bat 
though  their  manners  were  less  savage,  their  morals 
were,  on  the  whole,  but  little  bettered.  It  is  said 
they  had  about  30,000  idols.  They  traded  with 
the  Tyrians,  and  sometimes  bought  of  them  Jews 
to  be  slaves,  Ezek.  xxvii.  6,  7?  13 ;  Joel  iii.  6. 

5.  After  long  and  repeated  wars  between  the 
Lacedemonians  and  Athenians,  their  principal 
tribes,  and  the  war  of  the  Phodans,  and  Boeotians, 
&c.,  which,  with  their  looseness  of  manners,  had 
exceedingly  weakened  those  in  the  south  parts  of 
Greece,  the  Macedonians  subdued  them,  A.M.36()d. 
But  their  foreign  wars  were  still  more  remarkable. 
About  A.  M.  3100,  they,  after  a  war  of  ten  yciis. 
ruined  the  powerful  Idngdom  of  Troy.  Aboat 
four  hundred  years  after,  the  lonians  in  Lesser 
Asia  revolted  from  the  Persians ;  and  the  Greeb 
in  Europe,  particularly  the  Athenians  and  Ia<^ 
demonians,  on  different  occasions,  and  sametimes 
conjunctly,  took  part  with  them.  Provoked  there- 
with, Darius  Hystaspes,  and  Xerxes  his  son,  with 
a  prodigious  army,  thought  to  min  them  entirelj : 
a  considerable  part  of  Greece  iras  ravaged,  and 
Athens  was  twice  burnt    ForaliiKWitwohimdTed 
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yean,  partly  bj  asaistiiig  the  Egyptians,  and  partly 
by  haraaang  the  Persian  territories  in  Asia,  the 
Greeks  attempted  to  resent  this  usage. 

6.  No  sooner  had  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia, 
sfid  bis  son  Alexander  rendered  themselres  masters 
of  Greece,  than  it  was  resoWed  to  oTertum  the 
empire  of  Peisia.     Abont  A.  M.  3670,  Alexander 
inarched  an  army  of  35,000  Greeks  into  Asia. 
With  these,  in  the  three  great  battles  of  Ch:anicns, 
IsBus,  and  Arbela,  he,  with  but  trifling  loss,  orer- 
threw  the  Persian  annies,  which  it  seems  were,  in 
the  two  first  battles,  about  fire  or  six  hundred 
thousand;  and  in  the  last,  ten  or  eleren  hundred 
thousand.    In  six  years  he  made  himself  master 
of  the  Persian  empire,  and  part  of  India ;  and  died 
leaving  an  empire  about  4000  miles  in  length. 
Xone  of  his  relations  or  posterity  maintained 
peaceable  possession  of  any  part  of  it ;  in  about 
fiiWn  years  they  were  all  murdered.     Roxana, 
one  of  his  wires,  murdered  Statira,  the  daughter 
of  Darius,  another  of  them,  and  cast  her  body 
into  a  well.      Olympias,  his  mother,  murdered 
Arida^os  his   bastard-brother,  and  Euiydice  his 
wife ;  and  not  long  after  was,  in  revenge  hereof, 
mnrdered  by  Cassander  s  soldiery.     Roxana,  and 
Alexander  ^gus  her  son,  who  had  borne  the  title 
of  king  about  fourteen  years,  and  had  been  sup- 
ported by  Eumenes,  that  miracle  of  bravery  and 
conduct,  were  privately  murdered  by  Cassander, 
who,  about  a  year  after,  murdered  Hercules,  an- 
other of  Alexander's  sons,  and  his  mother  Barsine. 
The  royal  family  thus  extinct,  and  Antigonus  re- 
duced, the  empire  was  parcelled  into  four  parts. 
Ljsimachus  bad  Bithynia,  Thrace,  and  the  northern 
part;  Cassander  had   Greece,    and   the   western 
parts;   Ptolemy  had   Egypt,   and   the   southern 
countries;  and  Seleucus  Nicator  had  Syria,  and 
the  eastern  part     That  which  belonged  to  Lysi- 
machus  was  taken  from  him  in  a  few  years,  and 
there  remained  but  three  divisions.     The  mon- 
archy of  Grreece,  after  a  variety  of  wars,  was  split 
into  the  states  of  Macedonia,  Achaia,  iBtolia,  &c. ; 
and  most  of  it  was  subdued  by  the  Romans,  about 
a  hundred  and  forty-eight  years  before  the  birth 
of  our  Saviour. 

7-  The  two  thighs  of  this  once  belly-like  empire, 
as  it  has  been  called,  had  a  longer  duration.  Pto- 
lemy Lagua,  the  first  Grecian  king  of  Egypt,  on 
the  south,  was  very  powerful.  He  had  under  him 
Sgypt,  Canaan,  Phoenicia,  Caria,  Hollow  Syria, 
part  of  Arabia,  all  Cyprus,  and  sundry  of  the 
i%ean  isles.  Seleucus  Nicator,  the  first  Greek 
king  of  Syria,  on  the  north,  was  still  more  power- 
^ ;  he  was  sovereign  of  all  the  countries  from 
the  Hellespont  to  beyond  the  river  Indus,  and, 
after  the  death  of  Lysimachus,  ruled  over  Thrace 
^d  Macedonia.    Antiochus  Soter,  his  son,  suc- 


ceeded him,  whose  war  with  the  Qauls,  Bithy- 
nians,  and  king  of  Pergamus,  weakened  his  king- 
dom.     After  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  in  Egypt, 
and  Antiochus  Theos  in  Syria,  were  wearied  of 
their  long  war  vrith  one  another,  a  method  of 
peace  was  agreed  on:   Philadelphus  carried  his 
daughter  Bemice  along  vrith  him  to  Syria  and 
persuaded  Antiochus  to  diyorce  his  wife  Laodice, 
and  mazry  her,  and  settle  the  Syrian  crown  on  her 
children.    No  sooner  was  Philadelphus  dead,  than 
Antiochus  divorced  Bemice,  and  recalled  Laodice, 
and  settled  the  crown  on  her  son  Seleucus  Calli- 
nicus.    To  prevent  her  husband  from  changing 
his  mind,  Laodice  got  him  quickly  poisoned.     Se- 
leucus succeeded  him  about  A.  M.  3758.    Ber- 
nice  and  her  child,  and  the  Egyptians  who  attended 
her,  were  all  murdered,  before  the  troops  of  Lesser 
Asia  could  come  up  to  assist  her.    To  revenge 
her  death,  Ptolemy  Eueigetes,  king  of  Egypt,  her 
brother,  invaded  the  kingdom  of  Syria,  reduced 
the  most  of  it,  killed  Laodice,  took  much  spoil, 
and  recovered  about  2500  of  the  Egyptian  idols, 
which  Cambyses  and  other  Persians  had  carried 
from  Egypt,  which  he  replaced  in  their  temples. 
In  his  return  through  Canaan,  he  offered  a  solemn 
sacrifice  of  thanksgiving  to  the  God  of  the  Jews 
at  Jerusalem.    As  a  sedition  at  home  had  obliged 
Ptolemy  to  leave  Syria,  he  made  a  truce  vrith  Se- 
leucus ;  but  that  unhappy  prince  was  harassed .  by 
his  brother  Hierax,  and  by  Attains  and  Eumenes 
of  Pergamus,  and  at  last  was  taken  captive  by  the 
Parthians.     Seleucus,  Ceraunus,  and  Antiochus 
the  Great,  his  sons,  formed  a  resolution  to  be 
revenged  on  Ptolemy,  and  to  recover  the  provinces 
he  had  wrested  from  their  father.    Ceraunus  died 
before  he  did  any  thing  worthy  of  notice ;  Anti- 
ochus succeeded  him  A.  M.  378L     With  difficulty 
he  reduced  the  troops  of  Melon  the  rebel.   Ptolemy 
Philopater  of  Egypt  gave  him  a  terrible  defeat  at 
Raphia,  near  the  north-east  comer  of  f^ypt,  and 
obliged  him  to  deliver  up  Canaan  and  Hollow 
Syria.    When  Ptolemy  yiewed  the  state  of  these 
provinces,  he  offered  sacrifice  at  Jerusalem;  but 
restrained  by  the  Jews,  or  terrified  by  God,  from 
entering  the  holy  of  holies,  he  conceived  a  temble 
rage  against  the  Jews,  and  caused  about  forty  or 
sixty  thousand  of  those  in  Egypt  to  be  inhumanly 
murdered.    He  had  so  easily  granted  a  peace  to 
Antiochus,  that  he  might  have  time  to  wallow  in 
his  lewdness  with  Agathodea,  and  her  brother 
Agathodes.     Offended  vrith  his  baseness,  a  num- 
ber of  his  subjects  reyolted ;  and  he  soon  died  of 
his  intemperance.    His  son,  Ptolemy  Epiphanes, 
a  child  of  four  or  five  years  old,  succeeded  him. 
Antiochus  the  Great,  having  reduced  Achasus  the 
rebel,  agreed  vrith  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  to 
conquer  young  Ptolemy's  dominions,  and  part 
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them  betwixt  them.  Meanwhile,  the  Egyptians, 
highly  offended  that  their  young  sovereign  was 
under  the  guardianship  of  Agathocles,  were  ready 
to  revolt;  various  seditions  actually  happened. 
The  Alexandrians  rose  in  arms,  and  put  Agatho- 
cles, Agathoclea,  and  their  mother  and  associates, 
to  death.  Many  of  the  Jews  revolted  to  Anti- 
ochus ;  but  Scopas,  the  Egyptian  general,  quickly 
chastised  them ;  and  reduced  Canaan  and  Hollow 
Syria  to  their  wonted  subjection.  Antiochus, 
with  a  great  army,  met  him  at  the  springs  of 
Jordan,  defeated  the  Egyptians,  and,  notwith- 
standing all  that  Scopas,  and  three  fresh  armies 
sent  to  assist  him,  could  do,  reduced  Phoinida, 
Canaan,  and  Hollow  Syria.  The  Jews  gladly 
submitted,  and  assisted  him  with  provisions ;  and 
he  honoured  them  and  their  religion  with  very 
distinguished  favours.  Taking  a  number  of  them 
along  with  him,  he  bent  his  march  towards  Egypt, 
with  a  design  to  conquer  it;  but  fearing  this 
might  provoke  the  Romans,  now  guardians  of 
yoimg  Ptolemy,  or  inclining  to  make  war  on 
some  of  the  Roman  allies  in  Asia,  he  resolved  to 
gain  Egypt  by  fi:aud.  After  bribing  his  beautiful 
daughter,  Cleopatra,  to  betray  her  husband,  he 
married  her  to  Ptolemy,  and  assigned  Phoenicia, 
Canaan,  and  Hollow  Syria,  for  her  dowry ;  though 
it  seems  he  never  actually  gave  them  up.  But 
his  designs  on  Egypt  were  disappointed.  Pto- 
lemy's generals  suspected  him,  and  were  on  their 
guard;  and  Cleopatra  faithfully  supported  the 
interest  of  her  husband.  Enraged  with  this  dis- 
appointment, Antiochus  fitted  out  three  hundred 
ships  and  a  formidable  army,  with  which  he  ren- 
dered himself  master  of  a  number  of  places  on 
the  coasts  of  Lesser  Asia,  Thrace,  and  Greece ; 
and  took  Samos,  Euboea,  and  many  other  islands 
in  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Hearing  of  the  death 
oi  Ptolemy,  he  prepared  to  seize  on  the  kingdom 
of  Egypt ;  but  a  terrible  storm,  and  the  death  of 
Scopas  the  traitor,  prevented  him.  Instigated  by 
Hannibal,  he,  and  some  Greeks  in  Europe,  com- 
menced a  war  on  the  Romans.  To  revenge  this 
affront,  and  the  injury  he  had  done  to  their  allies, 
they  attacked  him.  Acilius  routed  his  army  in 
Crreece,  and  drove  him  quite  out  of  Europe ; 
Livius  and  ^milius,  at  different  times,  defeated 
him  by  sea.  Lucius  Scipio,  with  30,000  forces, 
routed  his  army  at  Magnesia;  killed  54,000  of 
them ;  stripped  him  of  all  his  territory  in  Lesser 
Asia,  on  this  side  Mount  Taurus ;  and  condemned 
him  to  pay  12,000  talents  of  silver  to  defray  the 
expense  of  the  Romans  making  war  on  him. 
Covered  with  shame,  he  retired  to  the  innermost 
parts  of  his  kingdom ;  and,  attempting  to  rob  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  at  Elymais,  for  money  to  pay 
the  Romans,  he  was  killed  by  the  enraged  mob. 


8.  The  short  reign  of  Seleucus  Philopater  his 
son  was  notable  for  nothing  but  the  taxing  of  his 
people,  and  an  attempt  by  Heliodorus  his  minister 
to  pillage  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  for  money  to 
pay  the  Roman  debt     He  was  cut  off,  not  in  the 
sedition  of  his  subjects,  or  in  open  war  with  his 
foes,  but  was  poisoned  by  HeUodorus,  his  infamous 
agent.     Nor  did  Demetrius  his  son  succeed  him ; 
but  Antiochus  his  brother,  who  had  long  been 
hostage  at  Rome,  for  securing  the  payment  of  the 
debt  due  to  the  senate ;  and  one  of  the  most  base, 
frantic,  and  wicked  persons  that  ever  breathed. 
By  flattering  the  Romans  to  favour  him,  by  flatter- 
ing Eumenes,  king  of  Peigamus,  to  assist  him, 
and  by  flattering  the  Syrian  subjects,  he  peaceably 
obtained  the  crown.     He  quickly  defeated  the 
forces  of  Heliodorus  the  usurper ;   of  Demetrius 
the  true  heir ;  and  of  Ptolemy  the  young  king  of 
Egypt,  whose  guardians  claimed  the  kingdom  of 
Syria  in  right  of  his  mother ;  and  by  his  excessire 
distribution  of  presents,  he  gained  the  hearts  of 
his  people.     Eulseus  and  Leneeus,  administrator 
for  young  Ptolemy  Philometer,  justly  demanded 
for  him  the  provinces  which  had  been  assigned 
for  his  mother's  dowry.     Piqued  herewith,  Anti- 
ochus, after  viewing  and  repairing  the  fortifica- 
tions of  these  places,  marched  a  moderate  army 
towards  Egypt ;  and  on  the  north-east  border  of 
that  country  defeated  the  Egyptian  generals :  bat 
as  the  victory  was  not  complete,  he  returned  back 
to  his  own  kingdom.     Next  year  he  invaded,  and, 
except  Alexandria,  ravaged  the  most  part  of  Egypt, 
and  had  Cyprus  treacherously  betrayed  to  him  by 
Macron.     Ptolemy,  whose  education  had  been  so 
effeminate,  could  do  but  little  in  this  time  of  dis- 
tress.     Perhaps  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Syrians.     It  was  certain  that  he  and  Antiochus, 
who  was  his  uncle,  had  an  interview,  and  feasted 
together.     While  neither  intended  performance, 
they  entered  into  a  mutual  league ;  and  were  both 
disappointed    of  their  designs.      In    his  return 
home,   Antiochus   conmiitted    the    most  terrible 
murder  and  sacrilege  ^t  Jerusalem,  and  40,000 
were  slain,  and  40,000  made  slaves.     3feanwhile 
the  Alexandrians,  seeing  Philometer  their  kin^ 
entirely  at   the    beck  of  Antiochus,    made  his 
brother   Ptolemy   Physcon   king    in    his  stead. 
Under  pretence  of  restoring  Philometer,  Antiochus 
again  invaded  Egypt ;  but  not  being  able  to  re- 
duce the  Alexandrians,  he  left  the  country,  ex- 
pecting that  the  two  brothers  would  exhaust  its 
strength  by  their  civil  wars,  and  so  render*  the 
whole  an  easy  prey  for  him.     ITiey,  suspecting 
his  designs,  agreed  to  reign  jointly.    Proroktil 
herewith,  he  again  invaded  E{gypt,  and  raraged 
a  great  part  of  it :   but  Popilius  and  other  am- 
bassadora  from  Rome,    arriving  in  Macedonian 
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ships,  chaiged  him  to  desist,  as  he  Talued  the 
faroar  of  their  state.      Stung  -with  rage  at  this 
disappointment,  and  provoked  with  the  pecnliaritj 
of  the  Jewish  religion,  and  some  afi&onts  which 
thej  had  done  him,  he  made  terrihle  work  in 
Judea.     He  had  hefore  turned  out  their  high- 
piiests  at  pleasure,   and  sold  the  office  to  the 
highest  bidder ;  he  now  stopped  the  daUj  sacrifice, 
rendered  the  temple  a  scene  of  idolatry  and  lewd- 
ness, compelled  the  Jews  to  eat  swine  s  flesh,  and 
seemed  intent  to  cut  off  every  copy  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  every  worshipper  of  God.    Meanwhile 
the  Armenians,  Persians,  and  others  of  his  sub- 
jects, revolted.     The  first  were  easily  reduced; 
but  the  Persian  mob  gave  him  a  repulse,  as  he 
attempted  to  plunder  their  temple.    Hearing,  in 
his  return  towards  Babylon,  that  the  Jews  had 
defeated  Lysias,  his  general,  and  troops,  he  vowed 
to  root  them  wholly  out  from  the  earth.     He  was 
almost  inmiediately  struck  with  a  terrible  dis- 
temjer;  his  flesh  crawled  with  worms,  rotted, 
and  fell  off  in  pieces.     Ck>nvinced  that  his  perse -^ 
cation  of  the  Jews  was  the  caiise,  he  made  solemn 
TOWS  to  grant  them  redress  and  &vour,  and  to 
restore  their  religion :  but  all  was  in  vain ;   the 
torment  and  stench  put  an  end  to  his  life^ 

9.  For  about  a  hundred  years  more  the  king- 
dom of  the  Greeks  subsisted  in  Syria,  amidst 
contention  and  vrretchedness  to  the  highest  degree; 
and  was  seized  by  the  Romans  about  A.  M.  3939. 
The  Egyptian  kingdom  lingered  out  about  thirty- 
fi^e  years  longer,  and  then  fell  into  the  same 
hands.  When  the  Roman  empire  came  to  be 
divided  into  the  eastern  and  western,  about  A.  D. 
338,  the  most  part  of  what  the  Greeks  had  ever 
possessed,  except  Parthia,  and  some  other  coun- 
tnes  on  the  south-east,  fell  to  the  share  of  the 
emperor  of  the  east,  who  generally  resided  at 
Constantinople.  The  Saracens  seized  a  great 
part  of  what  once  belonged  to  the  Greeks.  The 
Ottoman  Turks  were  long  masters  of  almost  the 
whole  of  it :  but  the  Greeks  have  been  at  last 
aroused  to  struggle  for  their  freedom.  Gen.  ix. 
27 ;  Zech.  iii.  3—6 ;  Dan.  ii.  32-39 ;  Dan.  vii.  6, 
Tiii.  5—25,  X.  20,  xL  2—35 ;  Zech.  ix.  13 ;  Dan. 
Tii.  7-12. 

10.  Long  before  our  Saviour's  incarnation,  a 
part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  then  received  oracles 
of  God  was  translated  into  the  Greek  tongue ; 
and  not  long  after  his  death,  so  much  accounted 
foolishness  by  their  philosophic  pretenders  to  wis- 
dom, Christian  churches  were  planted  almost  every 
where  in  the  Grecian  territories.  Multitudes  of 
them  still  retain  the  Christian  name. 

11.  Illyhicum. — ^This  was  the  ancient  name  of 
tkt  part  of  the  Turkish  and  Austrian  empires 
which  lies  along  tlie  east  coast  of  the  Gulf  of 


Venice,  as  far  south  as  the  Gulf  of  Drin.  Its 
southern  part  was  called  Dalmatia,  in  which  Titus 
travelled.  Paul  says  that  '*  from  Jerusalem  round 
about  unto  Blyricum  he  had  fully  preached  the 
gospel  of  Christ,''  Rom.  xv.  19;  that  is,  to  the 
borders  of  this  country,  for  it  does  not  appear  that 
he  ever  visited  it 

III.  Italy. — 1.  Rome,  the  capital  of  Italy, 
and  the  unstress  of  the  world,  was  built  by  the 
Etrurians,  and  enlarged  by  Romulus,  and  a  num- 
ber of  little  else  than  banditti  under  his  direction, 
about  A.  M.  3254.     It  gradually  increased,  till  it 
extended  over  seven  hills;  and  at  last  took  in 
thirteen.     The  Romans  were  first  governed  by 
seven  kings,  for  about  220  years.     During  the 
next  488  years  they  were  governed  by  consuls, 
tribunes,  decemvirs,  and  dictators,  in  their  turns. 
They  were  afterwards  governed  by  sixty-five  em- 
perors, for  the  space  of  518  years.    Their  power 
gradually  increased,  till  they  first  subdued  a  great 
part  of  Italy,  and  afterwards  made  themselves 
masters  of  all  the  countries  horn  the  north  parts 
of  Britain  to  the  south  borders  of  Egypt,  and 
firom  the  western  parts  of  Persia  to  the  western 
coasts  of  Spain.    Their  wars  with  the  Cartha- 
ginians, Spaniards,  Gauls,  Greeks,  Parthians,  and 
Jews,  are  well  known.    The  dissensions  and  civil 
wars  carried  on  between  Aristobulus  and  Hir- 
canus,  the  sons  of  Alexander  Jannaeus,  gave  the 
Romans  an  opportunity  of  interfering  in  the  affiurs 
of  the  Jewish  niation.    It  was  made  tributary  by 
Pompey,  A.  M.  3939,  and  about  thirty  years 
afterwards  Herod  the  Great  was  placed  upon  the 
thione,  assUted  by  Antony,  the  Ronian  triumvir. 
About  twenty-seven  years  before  the  death  of  our 
Saviour,  it  was  reduced  into  the  form  of  a  pro- 
vince, and  governed  by  officers  called  procuratort. 
The  Romans,  however,  had   scarcely  extended 
their  power  so  &r  and  wide,  when  their  leading 
men,  Marius,  Sylla,  Pompey,  Julius  Ceesar,  and 
others,  by  their  civil  contentions,  and  massacres  of 
each  other's  adherents,  were  likely  to  ruin  the 
empire.     Julius  CsBsar  succeeded  in  establishing 
himself  on  the  throne;  but  the  senate  still  re- 
tained some  faint  show  of  authority.     His  am- 
bitious overthrow  of  the  commonwealth  soon  cost 
him  his  life ;  and  the  liberators  afterwards  made 
a  vigorous  attempt  to  restore  the  fireedom  of  the 
empire ;  but  they  perished  in  the  attempt    The 
long,  prosperous,  and  mild  government  of  Au- 
gustus had  the  effect  of  reconciling  the  Romans 
to  the  loss  of  their  liberty.    Most  of  his  successors 
in  the  empire  were  monsters  of  cruelty,  pride,  and 
almost  every  other  vice.     This,  together  with  the 
civil  contentions  occasioned  by  numbers  who  en- 
deavoured to  seize  on  the  supreme  power ;  with 
the  terrible  ravages  of  the  northern  nations,  and 
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the  diyisions  of  the  empire  into  different  parts, 
the  eajstem  and  western,  gradually  wasted  it,  till 
it  was  entirely  ruined. 

2.  About  A.  D.  46,  a  famine  of  seven  years' 
continuance  terribly  distressed  the  empire,  and 
not  long  afler  a  multitude  of  earthquakes  hap- 
pened. The  persecution  of  the  Christians,  the 
butchery  of  their  subjects  by  Nero  and  Domidan, 
and  the  terrible  wars  with  the  Jews,  cut  off  pro- 
digious numbers  of  the  Romans.  The  Jews  were 
subdued,  their  city  and  temple  destroyed,  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  them  put  to  death.  But 
the  yengeance  of  heayen  still  pursued  the  Roman 
persecutors.  In  the  fourth  century  Christianity 
was  established  as  the  religion  of  the  empire  by 
Constantine,  and  a  gleam  of  hope  seemed  to  dart 
across  the  minds  of  his  subjects;  but  it  was 
speedily  chased  away  by  their  internal  dissensions, 
and  the  irruption  of  the  Goths  and  Yandals, 
which  ended  in  the  subversion  of  this  stupendous 
power.* 

3.  Paul  twice  visited  Rome ;  first,  in  the  year 
61,  in  consequence  of  his  appeal  to  Caesar;  and 
again,  probably,  in  64.  At  this  time  there  was  a 
great  persecution  of  the  Christians,  during  which, 
it  appears,  Paul  was  imprisoned,  and  soon  afler 
beheaded  near  the  city,  A.  D.  65.  During  his 
first  imprisonment,  which  lasted  two  years,  he 
wrote  his  epistles  to  the  Ephesians,  the  Philip- 
pians,  the  Colossians,  and  Philemon ;  and  in  his 
second  imprisonment  he  most  probably  wrote  his 
second  epistle  to  Timothy.  The  apostle  Peter 
probably  went  to  Rome  about  A.  D.  63  or  64, 
after  Paul's  first  imprisonment ;  and  thence  wrote 
his  second  epistle.  It  is  generally  believed  that 
he  suffered  death  here,  about  the  same  time  with 
Paul. 

lY.  Macedonia. — ^1.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  this  country  is  denoted  in  the  Old  Testament 
by  ChiUim.  Shuckford  has  supported  this  opinion 
with  much  ability,  and  it  has  been  adopted  by 
Calmet  and  his  learned  editor.  The  boundaries 
of  Macedonia  are  not  very  easily  fixed.  The 
ancient  limits  were  probably  the  JEgean  Sea  on 
the  east,  Thessaly  and  Epirus  on  the  soi^th,  the 
Adriatic  or  the  Ionian  Sea  on  the  west,  and  the 
river  Strymon  and  the  Scardian  mountains  on  the 
north.t  In  the  description  of  Greece,  we  have 
intimated  that  Macedonia  was  sometimes  compre- 
hended in  it,  with  all  the  south-eastern  part  of 
Europe  south  of  Illyricum,  Msesia,  and  Thrace. 
The  Romans  divided  the  whole  of  Greece  into 
two  provinces :  Maeedonia^  comprehending  Mace- 


»  Set  Brown's  Diet,  of  the  Bible,  art  "  Rome. 
t  Ancient  UnivernI  Hiitofy,  vd.  viii,  p.  382. 


donia,  Epirus,  and  Thessaly;  and  Achaia  or  Greece^ 
comprehending  Greece  proper,  and  the  Pelopon- 
nesus. When  Macedonia  is  joined  with  Achaia, 
in  the  New  Testament,  it  means  the  Roman  pro- 
vince ;  when  spoken  of  alone,  the  country,  or 
Macedonia  Proper,  is  intended. 

2.  Macedonia  is  celebrated  as  being  the  third 
great  empire  of  the  world;  and  it  is  said  that 
Alexander  subdued  one  hundred  and  fifty  nations. 
He  certainly  made  himself  master  of  Greece,  of 
the  Persian  empire,  and  of  India :  but  his  empire 
was  quickly  broken  in  pieces;  and  Macedonia, 
after  continuing  a  kingdom  about  646  years,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  A.  M.  3856. 

3.  The  principal  cities  of  Macedonia  were 
Thessalonica,  Amphipolis,  Philippi,  Berea,  and 
Pella.  The  apostle  Paul  was  directed  by  a  vision 
to  preach  the  gospel  in  this  country,  which  he  did 
with  great  success,  Acts  xvi.,  xvii, 

V.  Spain. — 1.  Paul  mentions  an  intended  jour- 
ney into  Spain  (Rom.  xv.  24,  28),  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  he  ever  accomplished  it :  Euse- 
bius,  and  after  him  some  modem  writers,  hare 
supposed  Spain  was  referred  to  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment under  the  name  of  Tarthish ;  and  the  late 
editor  of  Calmet  is  of  opinion  that  the  city  of  this 
name  was  Cadiz,  The  Spaniards  suppose  Jubal, 
the  son  of  Japheth,  to  have  come  hither  about 
142  years  af^r  the  flood,  and  to  have  introduced 
the  patriarchal  religion.  But  others  suppose  it  to 
have  been  peopled  by  the  Celtic  descendants  of 
domer,  who  settled  here  about  1000  years  aiur 
the  deluge.  A  Christian  church  was  eariy  planted 
in  Spain,  but  by  whom  is  not  known. 

2.  The  chief  Islands  in  Europe  demanding 
notice  are,  (1)  CreU^  an  island  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  almost  opposite  to  Egypt,  and  now 
called  Candia.  Calmet  supposes  that  this  island 
was  peopled  from  Egypt,  and  that  thence  the 
Philistines  peopled  that  part  of  the  Holy  Land 
called  Philistia;  but  his  editor  thinks  it  more 
probable  that  Crete  itself  was  peopled  by  tbe 
Philistines,  migrating  fix>m  the  shores  of  Egypt 
or  of  Judea.^  It  appears  that  the  character  of 
this  people  for  lying  was  notorious  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Homer,  who  always  makes  Ulysses,  whf  n 
about  to  tell  a  felsehood,  assume  the  character  d 
a  Cretan.  In  conunon  speech,  the  expression, 
"  to  cretanize,"  signified  to  tell  lies.  This  helps 
to  account  for  the  character  which  Paul  has  drawn 
of  this  people,  in  saying,  '^  the  Cretans  are  alirajv 
liars"  (Tit.  i.  12) ;  which,  indeed,  is  quoted  from 
one  of  their  own  poets,  Epimenides,  who  adds, 


tSee  Cdb>et*8  Bib.  Encyclop.,  arts.  «*C^ihtor,*  "Cbn^ 
thim,"  "Crete." 
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^thej  are  savage  beasts,  and  gor-bellies."  A  most 
dugmdng  description.     The   gospel   was    early 
pitched  in  Crete,  and  a  church  planted  there ; 
Titiu  iras  appointed  to  ordain  officers  in  it,  and 
Paul  touched  at  it  in  his  way  to  Rome,  Acts 
xxvii.  9,  21.      (2)  Clauda  was  a  small  island 
towards  the  south-west  of  Crete.    The  yessel  in 
which  Paul  embarked  for  Rome,  and  which  was 
wTecked  in  the   Mediterranean,  ran  under  this 
island,  Acts  xxrii.  16.     (3)  Mdiia  or  Malta  is  a 
small  island  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  about  54 
miles  south  of  Sicily,  and  150.  north  of  Africa. 
It  is  about  18  miles  long,  and  12  broad.     It  be- 
longed to  the  Romans,  who  had  taken  it  fix>m  the 
Carthaginians,   when  Paul  and  his  companions 
were  shipwrecked  on  it,  about  A.  D.  69.     Acts 
xxTiii.  1 — 11.      (4)  Samothrace  is  an  island  in 
the  JEgean.  Sea,  south-east  of  Thrace.    It  is  about 
twenty  miles  in  circumference,  and  has  sereral 
good  harbours.     Paul  passed  by  this  island  on  his 
way  from  Asia  to  Macedonia,  in  his  second  apos- 
tolical journey,  and  thence  sailed  to  Neapolis,  a 
town  on  the  coast  of  Macedonia,  Acts  xvi.  1. 
(o)  Sicily  is  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
over  against  Italy,  to  which  it  belongs,  and  to  the 
continent  of  which  it  is  supposed  to  hare  been 
originally  joined.     It  is  180  miles  in  length,  and 
9U  in  breadth-     Its  chief  city  was  Syracuse,  which 
^^as  visited  by  Paul  in  his  way  to  Rome,  Acts 
ariii.  12. 


$  m^Africa. 

The  countries  which  we  haye  to  notice  here 
^  ^yp^  Ethiopia^  and  Lyhia, 

1.  Eorrr.  This  celebrated  country  is,  in  He- 
^w,  called  Miasraim ;  in  Greek,  Aiguptos,  whence 
the  Latin  iSgyptus,  and  the  English,  Egypt,  and 
Copt ;  but  the  etymology  of  these  names  has  not 
heen  satiB£M;toTily  determined.  Mizraim  was  son 
of  Ham ;  .^Bgyptus  was,  it  is  said,  an  ancient  king 
of  this  country,  son  of  Belus,  and  brother  of  Armais. 
The  sons  of  Mizraim  were  Ludim,  Anamim,  Seha- 
^  Naphtuhim,  Pathrusim,  and  Casluhim,  who 
ptttpled  seyeral  districts  of  Egypt,  or  adjacent  to 
^^  The  word  Mizraim,  being  of  the  dual  num- 
Wr,  may  express  both  Egypts,  the  superior  and 
^erior,  or  the  two  parts  of  the  country,  east  and 
vest,  divided  by  the  Nile.  Cairo,  the  capital  of 
%pt,  and  even  Egypt  itself  is  still  called  Mezer 
W  the  Arabians.  But  the  natives  call  it  Chemi, 
^  is,  the  land  of  Cham,  or  Ham,  as  it  is  also 
8^>mctime8  called  in  Scripture,  Ps.  Ixxviii.  12,  cv. 
23,  cri.  22.  The  prophet  Micah  (vii.  12.  Heb.) 
gives  to  Egypt  the  name  of  Mezor,  or  Matzor ; 
aad  Babbi  Kimchi,  followed  by  several  learned 


oonmientators,  explains  by  Egypt  what  is  said  of 
the  rivers  of  Mezor,  2  Kings  xix.  24 ;  Isai.  xix.  6 ; 
xxxvii.  25.  Heb. 

2.  Egypt  was  divided  into  forty-two  nomet^  or 
districts,  which  were  little  provinces,  or  counties ; 
and  also  into  Upper  and  Lower.  Upper  Egypt 
was  called  Thebais,  from  Thebes,  its  capital,  and 
extended  south  to  the  frontiers  of  Ethiopia.  Lower 
Egypt  contained  principally  the  Delta,  and  the 
country  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  The 
Arabians  call  Lower  Egypt,  Rib,  or  Rif ;  Upper 
Egypt,  Sais,  or  Thebais;  and  the  part  between, 
Souf.  The  word  Rib,  or  Rif,  occurs  Ps.  Ixxxvii. 
4.  '^  I  will  mention  Rahab,"  or  Rib ;  also  Ixxxix. 
10;  Isai.  li.  9.  The  word  Souf  occurs  Hkewise, 
for  Moses  calls  the  Red  Sea  by  this  name. 

3.  In  the  time  of  Herodotus,  Egypt  was  divided 
into  two  parts,  with  distinct  appellations ;  the  one 
belonging  to  Libya,  the  other  to  Asia;  and  the 
same  division  appears  in  Ibn  Haukal,  who  says, 
"  The  left  side  of  the  Nile  is  called  Khouf;  the 
opposite  division,  on  the  right  side,  they  call  Zeif." 
We  may  call  these  divisions  Western  Egypt  and 
Eastern  Egypt ;  which  may  throw  some  light  on 
the  expression  (Ezek.  xxix.  10),  ^^  I  will  make  the 
land  of  Egypt  waste  from  the  tower  of  Syene  to 
the  border  of  Cush ;"  meaning  the  Cush  on  the 
Red  Sea.  So  that  this  threat  includes  Eastern 
£gJP^>  beginning,  as  the  Egyptians  .themselves 
began,  "  from  the  tower  of  Syene,*  which  is  oppo- 
site to  the  island  of  Elephandna,  all  along  the 
confines  of  Cush — ^that  is,  running  up  the  Red 
Sea  from  the  port  of  Berenice  south,  to  Suez  and 
Colsum  north.  This  gives  a  very  different  aspect 
to  the  following  denunciation  of  the  prophet :  ^^  No 
foot  of  man  or  beast  shall  pass  throtigh  it,"  Qrather 
acro$s  it,]]  that  is,  from  the  Nile  to  the  Red  Sea ; 
from  Coptos  to  Berenice,  or  to  Kosseir,  as  the 
caravans  of  merchants  with  their  goods  were  used 
to  pass: — ^'neither  shall  it  be  inhabited,  forty 
years."  We  know  of  no  such  interval  in  which 
this  complete  depopulation  has  been  true  of  Egypt, 
generally  taken ;  but  it  is  very  credible,  that  after 
the  ravages  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  till  after  the 
death  of  Cambyses,  this  track  of  mercantile  con- 
veyance was  stopped ;  so  that  the  foot  of  man  or 
beast  did  not  pass  that  way  in  conveying  goods. 
The  passage  by  this  road  was,  however,  afterwards 
much  promoted  by  the  Ptolemies,  when  they 
reigned  in  Egypt ;  and  when  explored  by  Belzoni, 
he  foimd  traces  of  the  stations  taken  by  the  ancient 
Egyptian  merchants,  in  this  passage ;  such  as  wells, 
or  tanks  for  holding  water ;  remains  of  villages  and 
temples ;  and,  in  the  port  of  Berenice  itself,  ruins 
of  considerable  structures,  with  others  tolerably 
entire,  works  for  the  security  of  the  port,  &c. ; 
also    cross  roads,   demonstrating   important  and 
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extensive  intercourse.  By  this  distinction  a  great 
dif&culty  is  reduced  within  the  compass  of  high 
probability ;  and  the  rendering  proposed  by  Pri- 
deaux,  in  correction  of  our  public  version,  becomes 
unnecessary.  The  doctor  would  vary  the  words 
(not  very  agreeably  to  the  Hebrew)  "  from  the 
tower  of  Syene"  to  "  from  Migdol,  or  Magdolum, 
to  Syene."  Magdolum  was  at  the  extreme  north 
of  Egypt,  and  Syene  in  the  extreme  south.  But 
we  have  no  proof,  neither  is  it  credible,  that  the 
intervening  country  was  ever  totally  uninhabited 
by  man  or  beast,  during  one  year,  much  less  during 
forty  years,  as  threatened  by  the  prophet ;  for  this 
would  have  been  to  have  rendered  the  whole  in- 
habited land  of  Egypt  a  wilderness,  a  desert ;  which 
is  very  unlikely. 

4.  Besides  the  division  of  the  country  of  Egypt 
into  two  parts,  we  must  notice  one  or  more  citisg  of 
this  name.   After  the  prophet  Ezekiel  has  spoken 
of  the  land  of  Egypt  with  a  double  application 
(xxx.  13),  he  enumerates  several  of  its  cities,  as 
Pathros,  Zoan,  No,  Sin,  the  strength  of  Egypt ; 
and  then  proceeds  to  distinguish  the  following  by 
name :  "  I  will  cut  off  the  multitude  of  No ;  and 
I  will  set  fire  in  Egypt;  Sin  shall  have  great 
pain :"  he  adds  also,  No,  Noph,  Aven,  Pibeseth, 
and  Tahpahnes.      Now,  it  is  very  likely  that 
Coptos    (from  which    some    have  thought    the 
{Egyptians  were  named  Copts)  is  really  an  ancient 
city ;  but  whether  it  might  originally  be  named 
Misr  is  not  certain.    The  town  now  called  Fostat, 
a  little  south  of  Cairo,  is  called  " Miir  el  aUUc' 
Old  Mier;  and  in  situation  it  agrees  sufficiently 
with  the  Mier  of  Moses,  to  justify  the  idea  that 
not  for  from  hence  stood,  in  ancient  days,  a  dty 
of  the  same  name,  of  which  this  may  be  the 
traditionary  but  debilitated  memorial.     Whoever 
reads  the  early  part  of  the  book  of  Exodus  care- 
fully, will  find  that  there  is  a  distinction  observed. 
Sometimes  ''  Egypt  *  is  mentioned  without  addi- 
tion ;  and  sometimes  the  phrase  is  '^  the  land  of 
Egypt"    In  addition  to  this,  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  the  transactions  are  occasionally  much  too 
rapid  to  admit  of  any  interval  of  country  between 
Pharaoh  and  Moses,  as  in  the  case  of  the  deafli  of 
the  first-bom  (chap.  xii.  31),  where  Moses  was 
called  for  on  the  instant  '^  hy  night ;'  and  Israel 
was  sent  out  of  Egypt,  between  midnight  and 
morning.    In  Exod.  ix.  29,  Moses  says,  ^^  As  soon 
as  I  am  gone  out  of  the  city ;"  ver.  33^  '^  Moses 
went  out  of  the  city  f  but  no  cky  is  mentioned  in 
the  history,  imless  it  be  Misr.    To  this  double 
acceptation  of  the  word  agrees  the  Hindoo  ac- 
count;  and  the  Hebrew  word  areiz^  rendered 
land^  seems  to  be  used  like  the  Persian  and  Hin- 
doo tihan^  which  is  of  the  same  import     But 
Miira-H/um  imports,  (1)  the  country  of  Egypt  at 


large ;  (2)  the  city  of  Misr,  which  stood  probably 
on  the  island  called  the  "^  land  of  Egypt,"  or  Misr, 
opposite  to  the  pyramids.  It  is  probable,  too,  that 
another  Misr  stood  on  the  meetem  thorSy  opposite 
to  the  former ;  or  one  might  be  at  the  nortlieiii, 
the  other  at  the  southern,  extremity  of  the  island; 
both  together  are  called,  in  the  duaL»  Mitraim, 

5.  The  foUovring  allegorical  characterization  of 
Egypt  is  from  Major  Wilford.*    "  The  parts  of 
Barbara,  towards  the  mouths  of  the  Nile,  were 
inhabited  by  the  children  of  Rahu.     Rahu  is 
represented,  on  account  of  his  tyranny,  as  an  im- 
mense river-dragon,  or  crocodile,  or  rather  a  fabu- 
lous monster  with  four  talons,  called  Grraha,  from 
a  root  implying  violent  seizure :  the  word  is  com- 
monly interpreted  hdnger,  or  shark ;  but  in  some 
dictionaries,  it  is  made  synonymous  to  nacra^  or 
crocodile ;  and  in  the  Puranas,  it  seems  to  be  the 
creature  of  poetical  fancy."    This  may  be  com- 
pared with  at  least  two  passages  of  Scriptore: 
first,  Psalm  Ixxiv.  12 — 14. 

God  is  my  king  of  old^ 

Working  salvation  in  the  midst  of  the  earth. 

Thou  didst  divide  the  sea  by  thy  strength : 

Thou  brakest  the  heads  of  the  dragons  in  the  waten: 

Thou  brakest  the  heads  of  leviathan  in  pieces. 

6.  The  allusion  is  to  the  departure  of  Isnel 
firom  Egypt,  to  the  division  of  tiie  Bed  Sea,  an- 
ciently .:    and    Egypt  is  symbolized   under  the 
notion  of  a  leviathan  with  several  heads.    To  a 
natural  leviathan,  ^e  crocodile,  one  head  had 
been  sufficient:  but  a  symbolical  leviathan  maj 
possess  as   many  heads  as  comports  with  the 
original  object  which  is  figuratively  alluded  to. 
There  is  another  passage  where  the  same  imageij 
is  adopted,  Ezek.  xxix.  3, 4 :  '^  I  am  against  ihet, 
Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt,  the  great  dragon  that 
lieth  in  the  midst  of  his  rivers,  which  bath  said, 
My  river  is  my  own ;  I  have  made  it  for  mjs^. 
But  I  will  put  hooks  in  thy  jaws,  and  I  will  caase 
the  fish  of  thy  rivers  to  stick  to  thy  scales,  and  I 
will  bring  thee  up  out  of  the  midst  of  thy  riverB.' 
In  this  prophecy  Pharaoh  is  expressly  named,  so 
that  we  have  no  difficulty  in  referring  it  to  that 
prince.     Undoubtedly  these  allegories,  by  their 
similarity,  strengthen  the  idea  of  a  conncxioo 
between  India  and  Egypt ;  and  show  that  in  an- 
cient times  it  was  well  understood,  and  adopted 
by  the  inspired  writers.    For  what  is  this  dragon, 
but  the  Rahu  of  India  ? 

7.  The  Egyptians  boasted  of  being  the  moft 
ancient  people  in  the  worid,  and  the  invenm^  oi 
arts  and  sciences.  They  communicated  to  the 
Ghreeks  the  names  of  the  gods,  and  their  theology ; 
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they  exceeded  in  superstition  and  idolatry,  wor- 
shipping stars,   men,  animals,  and  eren  plants. 
Moses  informs  us,  that  the  Hebrews  sacrificed 
beasts  whose  slaughter  was  considered  by  the 
Egyptians  as  an  abomination  (Exod.  "viii.  26) : 
and  also  that  they  would  not  eat  with  the  He- 
brews, because  they  abhorred  all  shepherds.    This 
countij,  properly  speaking,  was  the  cradle  of  the 
Hebrew  nation.  Joseph,  being  carried  thither  and 
sold  as  a  slave,  was,  by  God's  wisdom  and  provi- 
dence, established  viceroy  of  Egypt     Hither  he 
inrited  his  father  and  family,  in  number  about 
seventy  persons ;  afler  dwelling  here  215  years, 
die  whole  £unily  and  their  people  departed  hence, 
in  number  603,550  men.    The  king  of  Egypt, 
however,  would  not  permit  them  to  leave  his 
couDtij,  till  he  was  compelled  by  miracles  and 
chastisements.     And  after  he  had  dismissed  and 
expelJed    them,    he    repented,    pursued    them, 
and  foIloVred  tliem  into  the  Bed  Sea,  where  he 
perished. 

8.  The  common  name  of  the  Egyptian  kings 
was  Pharaoh,  which  signified  sovereign  power. 
History  has  preserved  the  names  of  several  of 
these  kings,  and  a  succession  of  their  dynasties, 
fiat  the  inclination  of  the  Egyptian  historians  to 
magnify  the  great  antiquity  of  their  nation,  has 
destroyed  their  credibiKty. 

9.  The  inhabitants  of  Egypt  may  be  considered 
as  ioclading  three  distinctions :  (1)  The  Copts,  or 
^ncendants  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  (2)  The 
Fefiahs,  or  husbandmen;  which  are  supposed  to 
represent  the  people  in  Scripture  caUed  Phul. 
(3)  The  Arabs,  or  conquenns  of  the  country,  in- 
chding  the  Turks,  Mamelukes,  &c.  The  Copts 
lave  seen  so  many  reyolutions  in  the  governing 
powers,  ^t  ihey  concern  themselves  very  Uttle 
aboiat  the  successes  or  misfbrtimes  of  those  who 
aspire  to  dominion.  The  Fellahs  suffer  so  much 
^^ipRssion,  and  are  so  despised  by  the  Bedouins 
or  wandering  Arabs,  and  by  their  despotic  rulers, 
that  they  seldom  acquire  property,  and  very  rarely 
f!*ijoy  it  in  security.  The  Arabs  hate  the  Turks ; 
fet  the  Tm'ks  enjoy  most  offices  of  goyemment ; 
thoogh  they  hold  their  superiority  by  no  very  cer- 
tain tenure. 

10.  It  is  usual  to  include  under  the  name 
Bgypt,  from  Syene,  south,  to  the  most  northern 
pomt  of  the  coast  adjacent  to  the  mouths  of  the 
^'ile.  At  Sjene,  Ethiopia  may  be  said  to  begin. 
"Hie  southern  part  of  this  extent  is  extremely 
KDcky  and  arid.  During  this  part  of  its  course, 
the  Nile  is  a  single  stream ;  where  it  divides  into 
two  or  more  streams,  it  embraces  that  part  of 
Egypt  which  the  Gh-eeks  named  the  Delta,  in  the 
north  of  Eg3rpt.  This  region  appears  to  be  a  vast 
plain,  yielding  an  abundance  of  com,  and  other 


productions,  and  interspersed  >vith  numerous  vil- 
lages, built  on  eminences  surrounded  by  date- 
trees.  On  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  the  Arab 
inhabitants  cultivate  water-melons,  gourds,  to- 
bacco, indigo,  called  nilehy  a  few  fruits,  and  other 
vegetables ;  also  Indian  com.  The  water  of  the 
Nile  not  only  fertilizes  the  lands  included  be- 
tween its  streams,  but  also  those  on  each  side  of 
its  external  chaimels,  even  where  the  inundation 
itself  does  not  appear.  The  Turks  boast  of  Egypt 
as  of  the  most  beautiful  country  in  the  world : 
one  of  them  says,  the  soil  is  for  three  months  in 
the  year  white  and  sparkling  like  pearl,  for  three 
months  black  like  musk,  for  three  more  green 
like  emeralds,  and  for  three  more  yellow  as  am- 
ber. It  is  not  surprising  to  find  the  Israelites  in 
the  wilderness  regretting  so  excellent  a  country. 
The  ancient  Egyptians  had  two  crops  of  com 
yearly  from  the  same  ground ;  at  present  they  get 
but  one.  AHex  barley-harvest  they  sowed  rice, 
melons,  and  cucumbers  Egypt  is  said  to  have 
furnished  to  Rome,  annually,  twenty  millions  of 
bushels  of  com.  Pliny  says,  they  sow  early  in 
November ;  that  they  begin  their  harvest  in  ApriL 
and  end  in  May.  Moses  obserres,  that  in  the 
middle  of  March,  when  the  Israelites  departed  out 
of  Egypt,  the  barley  and  flax,  being  far  advanced, 
were  spoiled  by  the  hail;  but  that  the  wheat, 
being  not  so  forward,  was  preserved,  Exod.  ix.  31. 
The  Egyptians  sowed  their  barley  and  flax  in  the 
beginning  of  November,  after  the  waters  of  the 
Nile  had  retired.  The  winter  is  very  moderate. 
The  wheat-harvest  was  ended  by  Pentecost. 

11.  The  heat  of  Egypt  is  excessive:  Volney 
says,  '^  the  Egyptians,  who  go  almost  naked,  and 
are  accustomed  to  perspire,  shiver  at  the  least 
coolness.  The  thermometer,  which  at  the  lowest, 
in  the  month  of  February,  stands  at  8®  or  9°  of 
Reaumur  (50°  or  52°  of  Fahrenheit),  above  the 
freezing  point,  enables  us  to  determine  vrith  cer- 
tainty ;  and  we  may  pronounce  that  snow  and  hail 
are  phenomena  which  no  Egyptian  has  seen  in 
fiffy  years."  He  says,  also,  '^  Two  seasons  only 
should  be  distinguished  in  f^ypt,  the  spring  and 
sununer ;  that  is  to  say,  the  cold  season  and  the 
hot  The  latter  continues  from  March  to  Novem- 
ber ;  and  from  the  end  of  February  the  sun  is  not 
supportable  for  a  European  at  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  During  the  whole  of  this  season  the 
air  is  inflamed,  die  sky  sparkling,  and  the  heat 
oppressive  to  all  unaccustomed  to  it  The  body 
sweats  profusely,  even  under  the  lightest  dress, 
and  in  a  state  of  the  most  profound  repose.**  Dr. 
Whitman  says,  ''  The  night  setting  in,  the  com- 
pany retired  to  rest ;  many  of  the  men  without 
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doors,  according  to  the  UBual  practice  of  the  Arabs 
in  the  summer  season.  They  lie  scattered  over 
the  plains  like  flocks  of  sheep,  with  the  clothes 
they  have  taken  off  spread  beneath  them,  and' 
themselves  covered  from  head  to  foot  by  the  large 
handkerchief  which  they  wear  in  the  day  time 
across  the  shoulders."  This  sleeping  in  the  open 
air,  and  so  lightly  covered,  is  among  those  customs 
which  appear  most  strange  to  Europeans ;  but  it 
occurs  frequently  in  Scripture,  and  is  adopted 
without  hesitation  throughout  the  East.  "The 
inhabitants  of  humid  countries  cannot  conceive 
how  it  is  possible  for  a  country  to  subsist  without 
rain  ;  but  in  Egypt,  besides  the  quantity  of  water 
which  the  earth  imbibes  at  the  inundation,  the 
dews  which  fall  in  the  night  sxiffice  for  vegetation. 
The  water  melons  afford  a  remarkable  proof  of 
this;  for  though  they  have  frequently  nothing 
imder  them  but  a  dry  dust,  yet  their  leaves  are 
always  fresh.  These  dews,  as  weU  as  the  rains, 
are  more  copious  towards  the  sea,  and  less  consi- 
derable in  proportion  to  the  distance  from  it ;  but 
differ  from  the  latter  by  being  more  abundant  in 
summer  than  in  winter.  At  Alexandria,  after 
sunset,  in  the  month  of  April,  the  clothes  exposed 
to  the  air,  and  the  terraces,  are  soaked  with  dew, 
as  if  it  had  rained.  Like  the  rains,  again,  these 
dews  are  more  or  less  plentiful,  according  to  the 
prevailing  wind.  The  southerly  and  the  south- 
westerly produce  none ;  the  north  wind  produces 
a  great  deal ;  and  the  westerly  still  more.  When 
rain  falls  in  Egypt  and  Palestine,  there  is  a 
general  joy ;  the  people  assemble  in  the  streets ; 
they  sing,  they  are  all  in  motion  ;  and  shout  *ye 
Allah,  ye  Mobarekf  O  God !  O  blessed!" 
&c.* 

12.  On  account  of  the  scarcity  of  rain,  "  the 
best  part  of  Egyptian  agriculture,"  says  Niebuhr, 
"is  the  watering  of  their  grounds.  The  water 
which  the  husbandman  needs,  is  oflen  in  a  canal 
much  below  the  level  of  the  land  which  he  means 
to  refresh.  The  water  he  must  therefore  raise  to 
an  equality  with  the  surface  of  the  grounds,  and 
distribute  it  over  them  as  it  is  wanted.  The  great 
art  of  Egyptian  husbandry  is  thus  reduced  to  the 
having  proper  machines  for  raising  the  water,  and 
enough  of  small  canals  judiciously  disposed  to  dis- 
tribute it"t 

12.  The  great  supply  of  water  in  Egypt  is  from 
the  Nile,  which  river  obtains  its  increase  from 
Ethiopia  and  Abyssinia,  and  upon  the  rise  of 
which  the  fertility  of  Egypt  depends.  The  in- 
habitants sappoee,  that  at  14  cubits  rise  they  may 
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have  an  inferior  harvest ;  at  16  a  veiy  good  one : 
but  should  it  rise  much  higher,  there  would  not 
be  time  for  the  draining  of  the  water  off  tbe 
lands,  in  order  to  their  reception  of  the  seed. 
These  high  risings  do  other  mischief  also ;  such 
as  washing  away  villages,  &c. 

13.  The  history  of  Egypt  is  of  eonsequence  to 
the  proper  understanding  of  events  recorded  in 
Scripture ;  but  the  early  part  of  it  is  extremelj 
obscure,  and  we  are  under  the  necessity  of  trusting 
to  those  excerpts  and  fragments  which  may  be 
deemed  fortuitous,  rather  than  intentional.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Egypt  was  peopled  from  the 
East ;  but  the  tribes  which  first  entered  it  seem 
to  have  been  under  no  regular  guide.    Mr.  Taylor 
conceives  that  Ham  was  intent  on  establishing 
himself  in  Asia;  and  that  he  actually  founded 
there  several  potent  kingdoms.     He  might  after- 
wards visit  Africa;  and  his  son  Mizraim  might 
govern  Egypt     However  that  was,  we  flhd  Egyp* 
peopled  in  the  days  of  Abraham ;  and  governed 
also  by  a  Pharaoh.    There  is  some  reason  to  think 
that  the  Hamites  who  settled  in  the  provinces 
allotted  to  the  posterity  of  Shem,  ejected  them 
from  thence ;  and  were  the  cause  of  their  trans- 
migration into   Egypt.      At    least,    appeaiance« 
indicate  that  the  first  Pharaohs  of  Egypt  spoke 
the  language  of  Abraham,  Jacob,  and  Joseph; 
and  that  Jehovah,  the  God  of  those  patriarchs, 
was  not  imknown  to  them.     Between  the  peiiod 
of  Joseph's  elevation  in  Egypt,  and  the  exodus 
of  Israel,  we  place  an  invasion  of  Egypt  by  the 
Palli,  from  India,  and  refer  to  this  race  that  new 
"  king  which  knew  not  Joseph."      We  read  little 
more  of  Egypt  in  Scripture,  for  many  ages ;  not» 
indeed,  till  the  kings  of  Israel  had  political  inter- 
course with  that  country. 

14.  About  A.  M.  2989,  Solomon  espoused  as 
Egyptian  princess;  and  Phazaoh,  her  &ther. 
having  taken  Oezer  from  the  Canaanites,  gave  it 
for  her  dowiy.  Shishak^  who  might  be  her  bro- 
ther or  nephew,  was  a  mighty  conqueror.  After 
he  had  united  Egypt  into  one  kingdom  and  ex- 
tended his  empire  almost  to  the  straits  of  GHbral- 
tar,  he  marched  a  huge  army  into  Asia,  and  con- 
quered the  western  part  of  it.  In  bis  absence, 
his  brother  Danus  rebelled,  and  after  his  death  the 
empire  fell  to  pieces ;  and  even  'Egypt  itself  fell 
under  the  yoke  of  the  Ethiopians.  Af^er  some 
ages,  they  recovered  their  liberty;  but  it  seems 
the  kingdom  was  divided  into  three.  Sabaco  or 
So,  the  Ethiopian,  reduced  them  all,  and  seised 
on  the  whole  country.  After  him  reigned  Setfaon. 
the  priest  of  Yolcan,  perhaps  no  more  than  the 
viceroy  of  Tirhakah.  Af^  bis  death,  Eigrpt 
being  terribly  ravaged  by  the  Assyrians^  had 
twelve  lords  set  over  the  wb<^ ;  but  wbe<}ier  bj 
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the  Anyrian  conqueror  we  cannot  saj.  After 
about  fifteen  years  of  ciyil  war,  Psammetichus 
sabdned  the  other  eleven,  and  seized  on  the 
whole  kingdom.  In  his  time  the  Greeks  first 
settled  in  Egypt;  and  200,000  of  his  soldiers, 
offended  in  a  point  of  honour,  retired  to  Ethiopia. 
Under  him,  and  his  son  Pharaoh-Necho,  the 
f^tians  thought  to  have  erected  their  grandeur 
on  ^e  rains  of  Assyria.  The  taking  of  Ashdod 
cost  the  &ther  twenty-nine  years'  siege ;  and  the 
son,  after  reducing  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  re- 
ceired  a  terrible  defeat  near  the  Euphrates.  4. 
About  thirty  years  afterwards  (A.  M.  2430), 
Egypt  was  in  a  miserable  condition,  by  means  of 
the  dril  wars  between  Pharaoh-Hophra  and 
Amasis  the  rebel,  who  gained  the  throne ;  and  by 
the  rarages  of  the  Chaldeans.  About  forty  years 
the  country  was  almost  a  wilderness,  and  Amasis 
vas  tributary  to  the  Chaldeans.  Towards  the  fall 
of  the  Chaldean  empire,  the  Egyptians  recorered 
their  Kberty,  but  were  quickly  subdued  by  C3rrus, 
and  their  country  terribly  ravaged  by  Cambyses 
his  son,  and  some  thousands  of  their  idols  trans- 
ported to  Persia.  This  so  enraged  |hem,  that  they 
again  revolted  from  the  Persian  yoke,  but  were 
still  reduced  to  more  grievous  servitude;  and 
their  own  civil  broils  tended  much  to  accelerate 
their  ruin.  About  A.  M.  3672,  they  submitted 
to  Alexander  the  Great :  from  thence  they  were 
goremed  by  a  race  of  Greek  kings,  mostly  of  the 
name  of  Ptolemy,  for  about  320  years.  About 
A  M.  3995,  the  Romans  reduced  Egypt  into  the 
form  of  a  province ;  and  it  continued  under  their 
Toke  tin  A.  D.  640.  Under  the  Greeks,  a  prodi- 
gioQs  number  of  Jews  settled  in  Egypt,  and  the 
Old  Testament  was  commonly  read.  Under  the 
Romans,  the  Egyptians  had  the  gospel  very  early 
planted  among  them,  and  the  church  considerably 
ioorished.  Since  the  Arabs  seized  the  country, 
in  A.  D.  640,  and  destroyed  every  monimient 
of  learning,  the  Mahometan  delusion  has  been 
established,  and  Christianity  tolerated;  but  it 
^  been  in  a  very  low  and  wretched  condition. 
About  A.  D.  970,  the  Fathemite  Calif  of  Cyrene 
^rested  Egypt  from  the  Calif  of  Bagdad,  and  he 
^  his  posterity  governed  it  about  200  years. 
About  A.  D.  1171,  Saladine  the  Curd  craftily 
^^i^  it ;  and  his  posterity,  called  Jobites,  reigned 
^  1250.  Between  that  and  1527  it  was  governed 
W  kings,  which  the  Mameluke  slaves  chose  out 
of  their  body,  twenty-four  of  whom  were  Turks, 
^  twenty-three  Circassians :  since  which  it  has 
Wn  subject  to  the  servitude  of  the  Ottoman 
Turks. 

16.  The  Egyptians  claimed  an  antiquity  of  10, 
^1  or  even  50,000  years.  They  affirmed  that 
theb  coontry  was  originally  governed  by  gods ;  and 


that  their  first  mortal  king  was  Menes.  We  might 
better  judge  of  the  first  assertion,  if  we  knew  what 
length  of  time  answered  to  -that  termed  a  year ; 
of  the  second,  if  we  knew  whether  the  same  word 
which  is  rendered  ^o(2f,  did  not  also  signify  jitd^es^ 
as  it  does  in  the  Hebrew ;  and  of  the  third,  if  we 
could  distinguish  whether  Noah  were  the  Menueh, 
Menu,  Menes  of  Egypt ;  or  whether  this  term  do 
not  import  "  son  of  Nueh ;"  and,  by  consequence, 
denote  either  Ham,  or  Mizraim.  We  may  most 
safely  rest  on  the  latter.  From  Menes  the  Egyp- 
tians deduced  a  list  of  kings,  comprising  about 
330,  in  1400  years. 

17*  It  is  supposed  that  the  mode  of  the  ancient 
Egyptian  computation  of  years,  contributed  to 
swell  their  chronology  so  immoderately.  Palae- 
phatus  says,  that  in  remote  ages  they  reckoned 
the  duration  of  their  princes'  reigns  by  days,  not 
by  years.  And  who  will  warrant  us,  that  they 
who  came  after,  did  not  set  down  years  instead  of 
days  ?  so  that  Helios,  son  of  Vulcan,  reigning  4477 
days,  was  only  twelve  years,  three  months,  and 
four  days,  instead  of  4477  years.  Diodorus  Si- 
culus  says,  some  have  suggested  that  their  year 
consisted  only  of  one  month,  so  that  the  1200 
years  of  every  god's  reign  were  reduced  to  1200 
months,  or  100  years;  afterwards  tlie  Egyptian 
year  consisted  of  four  months.  This  reduces  the 
excessive  antiquity  of  the  Egyptian  dynasties  to  a 
reasonable  duration.  It  is  fiurther  certain,  that  the 
dynasties  of  Egypt  were  not  all  successive ;  many 
of  them  were  collateral,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
kings,  placed  one  aft«r  the  other,  were  contem- 
porary ;  one  reigning  in  one  part  of  Egypt,  another 
in  another.  These  lists  also  bear  seven  different 
names  according  to  the  seven  districts  in  which 
the  dynasties  subsisted:  viz.,  at  This,  Memphis, 
Diospolis,  Thanis,  Sethron,  Elephantina,  and  Sais. 
Before  the  time  of  Menes,  Lower  Egypt,  was  a 
marsh,  not  absolutely  uninhabitable,  perhaps  not 
unfertile,  yet  unfit  for  the  reception  of  a  dense 
population.  Menes  controlled  the  course  of  the 
Nile,  probably  stopped  up  one  of  its  branches,  and 
so  obtained  a  length  of  solid  ground,  and  drained 
the  lower  levels  of  the  country.  We  learn,  from 
Major  Wilford's  information  concerning  Egypt, 
extracted  from  the  Indian  Puranas,  that  these 
books  relate  several  circumstances  of  the  early 
history  of  this  country.*  *'  Tamah,  or  Saturn,  had 
two  wives.  Age  and  Decrepitude,"  that  is,  he  was 
an  extremely  old  man.  '^  Tamah  was  expelled 
from  Egypt  exactly  at  the  time  when  Aramah,  a 
grandson  of  Satyavrata,   died;"   If  Tamah  were 
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Noah,  as  Saturn  was,  then  Menes  may  be  Noah 
also ;  and,  therefore,  the  first  king  of  Egypt,  with 
whom  Egyptian  history  begins.*  "  Lower  Egypt 
is  called  by  the  Puranas,  the  Land  of  Mud ;  and 
they  giye  a  dreadful  idea  of  it ;  and  eren  assert, 
that  no  mortal  durst  approach  it.''t  Misr  sig- 
nifies in  Sanscrit,  "  a  naked  people." (  Is  this  the 
"mingled  people,"  of  Jer.  xxv.  20;  1.  37;  Ezek. 
XXX.  5.  The  Puranas  say  that  the  ocean  anciently 
covered  Egypt ;  but  that  the  waters  withdrew  at 
the  prayer  of  a  holy  man,  or  Eishi,  "  for  the  space 
of  a  hundred  ydfatuu,  or  492  miles."  ||  The  pro- 
bability is,  that  this  withdrawment  of  the  waters 
alludes  to  the  fact  of  the  draining  of  the  lower 
country  by  restraining  the  Nile  to  a  single  channel 
pretty  for  south.  "  The  first  inhabitants  of  Egypt 
found,  on  their  arriyal,  that  the  whole  country 
about  the  mouths  of  the  Nile  was  an  immense 
forest ;  part  impervious,  which  they  called  Atavi ; 
part  uninhabited,  but  practicable,  which  received 
the  name  of  Aranya.§  These  accounts  agree, 
perfectly,  with  the  primitive  state  of  all  imin- 
habited  countries ;  and  they  contribute  to  support 
the  opinion  that  Egypt  was  peopled  from  India. 

18.  Ezekiel  (xxx.  13)  says,  that  there  never 
any  more  shall  be  a  reigning  prince  of  the  Egyp- 
tian nation  over  this  country.  Egypt  was,  indeed, 
to  be  a  base  kingdom ;  and  what  can  be  more 
base  than  a  government  composed  of  rulers  who 
have  been  slaves,  and  the  properties  of  others  ? 
Governors,  not  hereditary,  nor  elective  by  the 
people,  nor  promoted  according  to  merit ;  but  rising 
by  intrigue  from  the  lowest  stations,  and  d^raded 
by  the  vilest  of  crimes,  as  well  political  as  per- 
sonal. "  Such  is  the  case  with  Egypt,"  says 
Volney.  "  Deprived  three  and  twenty  centuries 
ago  of  her  natural  proprietors,  she  has  seen  her 
fertile  fields  successively  a  prey  to  the  Persians, 
the  Macedonians,  the  Romans,  the  Greeks,  the 
Arabs,  the  Geoigians,  and,  at  length  to  the  race  of 
Tartars,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Ottoman 
Turks.  Among  so  many  nations,  several  of  them 
have  left  vestiges,  of  their  transient  possession ; 
but,  as  they  have  been  blended  in  succession,  they 
have  been  so  confounded,  as  to  render  it  very  dif- 
ficult to  discriminate  their  respective  characters. 
We  may,  however,  still  distinguish  the  inhabitants 
of  Egypt  into  four  principal  races,  of  different 
origin."1f  These  four  he  considers  as,  (1)  Arabs, 
the  classes  of  husbandmen  and  artisans ;  (2)  the 


*  Asiat  Res.,  vol.  iii.«  p.  93. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  96.  t  Ibid.  ||  Ibid.,  p.  104. 
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Copts,   the  writers,   and  government  coDectors; 

(3)  the  Turks,  who  are  masters  of  the  coiin^ ; 

(4)  The  Mamelukes,  who  possess  the  authority 
over  it,  and  who  are  a  race  of  slaves,  bought  in 
distant  countries."  Surely  the  country  hdorded 
by  slaves  may  be  justly  considered  as  "  the  basest 
of  kingdoms !"  When  we  reflect  on  the  revoln- 
tions  which  this  country  has  undergone,  and  upon 
the  length  of  time  during  which  it  has  been  under 
the  dominion  of  strangers,  we  can  no  longer  be 
surprised  at  the  decline  of  its  wealth  and  popula- 
tion. It  has  been  successively  subdued  by  the 
Persians,  the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  the  Arabians, 
and  the  Turks ;  has  enjoyed  no  interval  of  tran- 
quillity and  freedom,  but  has  been  constantly  op- 
pressed and  piUagcd  by  the  lieutenants  of  a  distant 
lord,  who  scarcely  left  the  people  bare  means  of 
subsistence.  Agriculture  was  ruined  by  the  wise- 
ries  of  the  husbandmen:  and  the  cities  decayed  with 
its  decline.  Even  at  present,  the  population  is  de- 
creasing ;  and  the  peasant,  although  in  a  fertile 
country,  is  miserably  poor ;  for  the  exactions  of 
government,  and  its  officers,  leave  him  nothing  to 
lay  out  in  th^  improvement  and  culture  of  his 
lands  ;  while  the  cities  are  &lling  into  mints 
because  the  same  unhappy  restraints  render  it 
impossible  for  the  citizens  to  engage  in  any  lum- 
tive  imdertaking."  "The  Cophts  are  descended 
from  the  ancient  Egyptians;  and  the  Turk;i,(m 
this  account,  call  them,  in  derision,  '  the  posteritr 
of  Pharaoh.'  But  their  uncouth  figure,  their  stu- 
pidity, ignorance,  and  wretchedness,  do  little  credit 
to  the  sovereigns  of  ancient  Egypt  They  have 
lived  for  2000  years  under  the  dominion  of  dif- 
ferent foreign  conquerors,  and  have  experienced 
many  vicissitudes  of  fortune.  They  hare  \o^ 
their  manners,  their  language,  their  religion,  and 
almost  their  existence.  They  are  reduced  to  a 
small  number  in  comparison  of  the  Arabs,  vh^ 
have  poured  like  a  flood  over  this  country,  (^thf 
diminution  of  the  numbers  of  the  Cophts,  somt' 
idea  may  be  formed  from  the  reduction  of  tie 
nulhber  of  their  bishops.  There  were  seventv  in 
number  at  the  period  of  the  Arabian  conquest 
There  are  now  orJy  twelve."  ** 

19.  The  most  cxtitu>rdinnry  monuments  of  Ej^T* 
tian  power  and  industry,  were  the  pyramids,  whi<^ 
still  subsist,  to  excite  the  wonder  and  admimnot 
of  the  world.  A  description  of  these  extriior- 
dinary  structures  has  generally  been  considerpd  ai 
matter  of  curiosity,  rather  than  as  being  applicaU* 
in  illustrating  Scripture;  but  Mr.  Taylor,  aft« 
having  considered  the  subject  thoroughly,  co* 
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ceires  that  Providence  has  left  us  these,  as  erer- 
lasling  monuments  of  the  yeracity  of  that  Sacred 
Histoiy  with  which  we  are  favoured.  In  fact, 
that  thej  are  part,  at  least,  of  the  labours  of  the 
loaelites,  previous  to  the  exodus ;  and  that  they 
remain  to  witness  the  leading  events  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  history  of  the  sons  of  Jacob.  The 
following  considerations  are  advanced  in  support 
of  this  opinion. 

(1)  If  we  inquire  what  were  the  labours  of  the 
Israelites  for  the  Phaiaohs,  we  find  that  they  con- 
sisted in  making  bricks,  to  be  hardened  in  the 
son,  for  such  bricks  alone  require  the  assistance  of 
straw  in  their  composition,  which  material  is  par- 
ticularly mentioned  by  the  officers  of  this  people, 
Exod.  L  14.    Now,  it  appears  from  various  tra- 
rellers,  that   the   internal   construction  of  these 
mighty  masses  consists,  among  other  materials,  of 
brick  of  this  description  ;  and  thereby  agrees  with 
that  circumstance  of  the  sacred  narrative.     This 
is  true  of  the  great  pyramid,  which  is  usually 
Tisited;  but  the  pyramids  of  Sakkara,  at  some 
distance,  are  wholly  composed  of  sun-burnt  bricks, 
so  that  tiete  are  undeniable. 

(2)  The  multitude,  when  in  the  wilderness,  re- 
gret the  fish  which  they  ate  in  Egypt,  /redy 
\jrati» ;  not  at  their  own  expense]],  the  cucum- 
hm,  the  melons,  the  leeks,  the  onions,  the  garlick, 
Nuinh.  xi.  5.  In  conformity  vrith  this,  we  are 
told  by  Herodotus,  that  on  the  pyramid  vras  an 
iiiscription,  '^  expressing  the  expense  of  the  arti- 
cles of  food  consumed  by  the  labourers ;  radishes 
(the  UdlsBy  perhaps,  of  Scripture),  onions  and  gar- 
lick  ;  they  cost  1,600  talents  of  silver."  No  doubt 
these  vegetables  were  cheap  enough ;  so  that  this 
considerable  sum  implies  a  prodigious  number  of 
workmen,  employed  during  a  great  length  of  time. 
Herodotus  also  admires  the  further  sum  which 
most  have  been  expended  in  Jbod  and  clothes. 

(3)  As  to  the  number  of  persons  employed  in 
their  erection,  Diodorus  Siculus  says,  that  360,000 
workmen  or  slaves  were  occupied  twenty  years  in 
constructing  the  pyramid  of  Chemnis.  Herodotus 
Hvs,  100,000  were  employed  in  bringing  tUmet ; 
10,000  at  a  time,  who  relieved  each  other  every 
three  months.  It  may  be  supposed,  therefore, 
tbat  the  number  given  by  Diodorus,  includes  the 
^hole  of  the  population  employed  in  all  depart- 
ments, while  tiie  number  given  by  Herodotus  is 
that  employed  in  a  specific  department ;  but,  that 
all  were  reHered  every  three  months,  and  that  only 
3  proportion  of  one  tenth  was  employed  at  a  time, 
^fXTDA  to  hare  been  a  kind  of  rule  in  the  business. 
^ow,  it  is  very  likely  that  the  Israelites  were  in 
this  manner  relieved ;  for  we  find  (Exod.  iv.  27), 
that  the  mother  of  Moses  was  able  to  conceal  him, 
when  an  in&nt,.no  longer  than  three  month.  And 


Aaron  was  able  to  take  a  journey  (which  usually 
occupies  ttoo  matUhs^  says  Dr.  Shaw)  to  Mount 
Horeb,  to  meet  Moses,  which  had  he  been  kept 
vrithout  intermission  to  his  labour,  would  have 
been  impossible.  Indeed,  if  the  Israelites  laboured 
in  tkefidd^  they  could  not  have  been  constantly 
employed  in  building  ;  and  that  they  did  labour  in 
the  field  is  evident  from  their  possession  of  great 
herds  of  cattle,  when  they  went  out  of  Egypt 
Add  to  this,  that  their  profession  was  that  of  shep- 
herds, that  they  were  placed  in  the  richest  pas- 
turage in  Egypt,  that  Moses  stipulates  that  not  a 
hoof  should  be  lefl  behind,  and  that  the  very 
institution  of  the  pdssover-lamb  implies  the  pos- 
session of  fiocks ;  ^ese,  vrith  other  circumstances, 
show  clearly  that  the  Israelites  must  have  had  in- 
tervals of  time,  in  which  to  pay  attention  to  their 
own  property  and  business. 

(4)  It  is  almost  certain  that  the  native  Egyp- 
tians, or  the  governing  nation,  at  least,  did  not 
labour  on  these  structures;  for  Diodorus  Siculus 
says  (lib.  i.  cap.  2),  "  He  QSesostris]  built  .... 
he  employed  in  these  works  none  of  his  own  sub- 
jects, but  only  the  labours  of  captives.  He  was 
even  careful  to  engraye  these  words  on  the  temples, 
'  'No  Egyptian  had  a  hand  in  this  structure.'  They 
say,  further,  that  the  captives  brought  from  Ba- 
bylon, unable  to  endure  these  labours,  found  means 
to  escape,  and  ....  made  war  against  the  Egyp- 
tians, &c.  It  is  therefore  likely  that  the  stranger 
Israelites  found  in  Egypt,  by  ^*  the  king  who  knew 
not  Joseph,"  and  whose  increasing  numbers  and 
strength  he  dreaded,  would  be  set  to  labour, 
though  in  mere  waste  of  their  strength,  on  struc- 
tures only  useful  in  a  political  view,  rather  than 
any  of  the  natural  inhabitants,  toward  whom  the 
same  policy  was  not  necessary.  This  conduct  was 
afterwards  adopted  by  Solomon  (1  Kings  ix.  27) ; 
'*  Solomon  built  ....  of  the  Amorites,  Periz- 
zites,  Hivites,  &c.,  who  were  not  of  the  children 
of  Israel,  did  Solomon  levy  a  tribute  of  bond  service 
— but  of  the  children  of  Israel  did  Solomon  make 
no  bondmen ;  but  they  were  men  of  war,"  &c. 

(5)  That  it  was  anciently,  as  it  still  is  in  the 
Ekist,  the  custom  to  employ  bondmen  in  building, 
is  notorious ;  we  have  therefore  only  to  inquire, 
whether  this  character  was  attached  to  the  Israel- 
ites. It  is  expressly  attributed  to  them ;  for  they 
are  said  to  be  brought  out  of  the  house  of  bondage 
(Exod.  XX.  2) ;  they  are  charged  to  remember 
they  were  bondtnen  in  Egypt,  Deut.  vi.  21,  xv.  15. 
That  the  Israelites  did  not  make  brick  only,  but 
performed  other  labours  of  building,  may  be  in- 
ferred from  Exod.  ix.  8,  10.  Moses  took  ^^  ashes 
of  the  furnace" — no  doubt  that  which  was  tended 
by  his  people.  So  Ps.  Ixxx.  6 :  "  I  remember  his 
shoulder  from  the  burden,,  and  his  hands  were 
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delirered  from  the  moriar-baiket"  (not  potSj  as  in 
our  translation);  and  with  this  rendering  agree 
the  LXX.,  Vulgate,  Symmachus,  and  others.  It 
is  recorded,  indeed,  that  the  Israelites  huilt  citiei 
for  Pharaoh,  and  in  such  huilding  they  might  and 
must  cany  the  hurden,  and  the  mortar-basket 
(analogous  to  our  moTtai-hod) ;  jet  as  their  deli- 
very from  these  things  is  spoken  of,  as  the  furnace 
is  eyidently  not  distant  from  the  residence  of 
Pharaoh,  and  as  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
soon  after  they  had  built  these  cities  they  were 
dismissed;  these  circimistances  seem  to  corrobo- 
rate the  positive  testimony  of  Josephus,  that  Israel 
was  employed  on  the  pyramids.  We  may,  per- 
haps, attribute  the  omission  of  finishing  the  last 
pyramid  to  the  confusions  consequent  on  the  death 
«f  Pharaoh  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  hatred  which 
attended  his  memory  among  the  genuine  Egyp- 
tians, to  which  race  he  did  not  belong ;  but  was 
usurper  over  them,  as  he  was  a  tyrant  over  Israel. 
(6)  The  space  of  time  allotted  to  the  erection 
of  these  immense  masses,  coincides  with  what  is 
usually  allotted  to  the  slavery  of  the  Israelites. 
Israel  is  understood  to  have  been  in  Egypt  215 
years,  of  which  Joseph  ruled  seventy  years ;  nor 
was  it  till  long  after  his  death  that  the  ^  new  king 
arose,  who  knew  not  Joseph."  If  we  allow  about 
forty  years  for  the  extent  of  the  generation  which 
succeeded  Joseph,  added  to  his  seventy,  there 
remain  about  a  hundred  and  five  years  to  the 
exodus.  Now,  Herodotus  tells  us,*  that  "till 
the  reign  of  Rampnniitu  (the  Rammenes  of 
Scripture)  Egypt  was  not  only  remarkable  for  its 
abundance,  but  for  its  excellent  laws.  Cheops, 
who  succeeded  this  prince,  degenerated  into  the 
extremest  profligacy  of  conduct.  He  barred  the 
avenues  to  every  temple,  forbade  the  Egyptians 
from  ofiering  sacrifices,  and  next  proceeded  to 
make  them  labour  servilely  for  himself,  by  build- 
ing the  pyramids,  Cheops  reigned  fifty  years. 
His  brother  Chephren  succeeded,  and  reigned 
fifty-six  years:  he  adopted  a  similar  conduct. 
Thus  for  the  space  of  106  years  were  the  Egyp- 
tians exposed  to  every  species  of  oppression  and 
calamity ;  not  having  in  all  this  period  permission 
to  worship  in  their  temples.  For  the  memory  of 
these  two  monarohs  they  have  so  extreme  an 
aversion,  that  they  are  not  willing  to  mention 
their  names.  They  call  their  pyramids  by  the 
name  of  the  shepherd  Philitis,  nho  at  that  tvmsfed 
his  cattle  in  those  places.  Mycerinus  succeeded 
Chephren,  disapproved  his  fathers  conduct,  com- 
manded the  temples  to  be  opened,  and  the  people, 
who    had   been  reduced   to  the  most  extreme 


*  Hand.,  lib.  il^  cap.  124. 


affliction,  were  again  permitted  to  offer  Bacrifice.'* 
Here  are  plain  traces  of  a  government  by  a^  foreign 
family,  and  of  a  worship  contrary  to  that  which 
had  been  previously  established  in  Egypt;  which 
agrees  exactiy  with  circumstances  nanated  in 
Exodus.  The  historian  relates  that  it  lasted  106 
years,  in  which  it  coincides  with  the  bondage-time 
of  the  sons  of  Israel. 

(7)  But  there  is  information  couched  under  the 
ambiguous  mention  of  the  shepherd  Philitis,  which 
should  not  escape  us.     It  is  clear  that  the  Egyp- 
tians could  not  call  the  kings  by  whose  order  the 
pyramids  (plural)  were  built  by  this  name,  ia  the 
hearing  of  Herodotus,  since  they  referred  them  to 
their  kings  Cheops  and  Chephren ;  besides  which, 
it  would  seem  that  the  shepherd  Philitis  had  for- 
merly and  customarily  fed  his  cattie  elsewhere. 
We  may,  therefore,  understand  this  passage  thus: 
They  attributed  the  labour  of  constructing  the^ 
pyramids  to  a  shepherd  who  came  fix>m  PhUittia; 
but  who  at  that  time  fed  his  cattle  in  the  land  of 
Egypt"    Implying,  that  they  more  readily  told 
the  appellation  of  the  workmen  Qthe  sons  of  Israel, 
the  shepherd,   Gen.   xlvii.  5]  employed  in  the 
building,  than  of  the  kings  by  whose  comman'is 
they  were  built.     They  seem  to  have  done  the 
same   in   the   days   of  Diodorus,  who  remarks 
"  They  admit  that  these  works  are  superior  to  ail 
which  are  seen  in  Egypt;  not  only  by  the  im- 
mensity of  their  mass,  and  by  their  prodigious 
cost,  but  still  more  by  the  beauty  of  their  con- 
struction; and  the  workmen  who  have  renden-tl 
them  so  perfect  are  much  more  estimable  tlian  the 
kings  who  paid  their  cost;  for  the  former  have 
hereby  given  a  memorable  proof  of  their  genius 
and  skill,  whereas  the  kings  contributed  only  the 
riches  left  by  their  ancestors,  or  extorted  from 
their  subjects  . . .  They  say  the  first  was  erect*! 
by  Armofus,  the  second  by  Ammosis,  the  third  by 
Inaron"    The  first  name,  Arm<!Bus,  Mr.  TayK>r 
corrects  into  Aramcetis,  that  is,  "  the  Syrian :'  and 
then  the  tide  perfectly  coincides  with  the  mention 
of  the  shepherd  of  Palestine,  by  Herodotus.   This 
passage    being   extremely  curious,   and    perhaps 
never  properly  understood,  the  original  Greek  is 
subjoined  :t 

— rjjy  fLiymri^v  To/^tra/   Xi/ouff/v  'A^/CMubv,  f  Afa- 
fLokv  3   ri)v   hi    dtUTt^v  'A^At»tf/y,    rjv    6t   r^'^r^ 

(8)  This  coincidence  will  appear  more  strikinir, 
if  the  names  be  considered  distinct  from  their 
prefixes;  for  if  we  compare  them  with  the  de- 
scription of  Moses  and  Aaron  (Exod.  vL  26,  27X 


t  Diod.  Sic.  Ub.  i.,  aect  U. 
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we  find  them  the  same,  as  near  as  traditionary 
pronmiciation  hj  natives  of  different  countries 
could  bring  it:  aMounUj  or  haMousiny  is  hu- 
Moutehy  nva  Kin ;  and  inArona^  or  hinArona^  is 
huAaron^  ITHBC  WJi ;  which,  where  two  vowel 
sounds  came  together,  took  a  consonant  between 
them  when  spoken — hun  Aaron,  This,  therefore, 
eonfinns  the  supposition,  that  the  Israelites  were 
employed  on  the  pyramids ;  first,  under  the  appel- 
lation of  the  Syrian^  or  Aramean  Qthe  very  title 
giren  to  Jacob:  "An  Aramite  ready  to  perish 
was  my  father,  he  went  down  into  Egypt . . .  and 
the  Egyptians  evil  entreated  us,  and  afflicted  us, 
and  kdd  upon  us  hard  bondage,"  Deut  xxvi.  5r\ ; 
and  aflerwards,  under  the  names  of  the  two  most 
^oos  principals  of  that  people. 

(9)  But  beside  the  names  of  Moses  and  Aaron, 
the  builders,  we  may  pomhly  find  that  the  names 
of  the  kings  by  whose  order  they  were  built  are 
also  preserved,  so  fiur,  at  least,  as  by  the  help  of 
Scripture  to  afford  assistance  in  this  inquiry. 
""  Bamptinihu  ^supposed  to  be  the  Remphis  of 
the  next  paragraph,  from  Diodorus  Siculus]  .... 
possessed,  such  abundance  of  wealth,  that,  so  far 
fiom  suipassing,  mme  of  hit  mcceuors  ever  equalled 
him  in  qffluencej'  says  Herodotus;  who  also  re- 
lates a  histoiy  of  his  treasury,  from  which  the 
least  we  can  gather  is,  that  it  was  very  extraor- 
dinary. ^^  Remphis  (son  of  Protheus),  having 
succeeded  his  father,  employed  the  whole  period 
of  his  reign  in  increasing  his  revenues,  and  amass- 
ing gold  and  silver he  le^  behind  him  more 

richet  than  any  of  his  predecessors ;  for  it  is  said 
that  in  his  coffers  were  found  400,000  talents."* 

(10)  Raumesses  or  Rauymesses  (Benjamin  of 
Tudela  writes  it  Raghmesses;  Eusebius,  Ramises  ; 
Josephus,  RamphaUs  ;  and  such  differences  indi- 
cate a  foreign  origin)  is  the  name  of  a  town 
(Exod.  i.  11,  xii.  ST),  apparently  named  after  this 
long  of  Egypt ;  and  if  pronounced  Rucmetses^  it 
would  be  the  Indian  Rucmavatsa.  This  elision  is 
common  in  India,  and  Major  Wilford  adopts  it 
himself,  by  supposing  that  tiie  Tamovatsa  of  this 
passage  is  the  Timaus  of  the  Greek  writers. 
Rucmaeatsa  was,  say  the  Puranas,  not  op  the 
BOYAL  RACE  OF  EoYPT ;  but  his  grandfather  Tc^ 
mevatsa  defeated  the  Egyptian  hiny^  "placed  him- 
self on  the  throne  of  Misroy  and  governed  the 
kingdom  with  perfect  equity ;  his  son  Bahyorvatsa 
devoted  himself  to  religion,  having  resigned  his 
dominion  to  his  son  Ruemavatsa^  who  tenderly 
Wed  his  people,  and  so  highly  improved  this 
country,  that  from  his  just  revenues  he  amassed 
OR  incredible  treasure.     His  wealth  was  so  great, 


*  Diod.  Sic,  lib.  i..  wet.  ?• 


that  he  raised  three  mauniains  called  RucmadrL, 
Ec^atadrij  and  Retnadri ;  or,  the  Mountain  of 
gold,  of  silver^  of  gems.  The  author  says,  moun- 
tainsy  but  it  appears,  says  Major  Wilford,  from 
the  context,  that  they  were  fabrics  Qthe  Arabs, 
and  Turks  call  them  DjeM  Pharouni,  Pharaoh's 
Mountains^  to  this  day]].  There  can  be  little  or 
no  doubt,  that  they  arc  the  three  pyramids  near 
Misra-sthanj  or  Memphis.  Rucmavatsa  was  no 
tyrant  to  his  own  people,  whom  he  cherished,  says 
the  'Mahacalpa,'  as  if  they  had  been  his  own 
children ;  but  he  might  have  compelled  the  native 
Egyptians  to  work,  for  the  sake  of  keeping  them 
employed,  and  subduing  their  spirit.  The  first 
was  said  to  be  of  gold^  because  coated  with  yellow 
marble  ;  the  second  of  silver^  because  coated  with 
white  marble ;  the  third  of  gems^  because  coated 
with  variegated  marble;"  or  perhaps,  marbles  set 
in  some  pattern. 

(11)  Now  the  opposite  character  of  this  Rut- 
mavaisOy  says  Mr.  Taylor,  is  what  we  should  ex- 
pect would  be  delivered  by  writers  of  opposite 
nations.      (1)  He  was  a  foreigner  introduced  by 
conquest^  therefore,  ^^he  knew  not  Joseph,"  nor 
cared  for  any  former  services  rendered  by  that 
"Saviour  of  the  (Egyptian)   world."      (2)    He 
tenderly  loved  his  people— yes^  his  own  people, 
foreigners  like  himself;   but  the  Egyptians  were 
not  so  fond  of  him ;  they  rather  banished  his  name 
from  their  memory,  and  hated  the  mention  of  it 
(3)  From  his  just  revenues  he  amassed  treasures — 
but  his  conquered  subjects  would  describe  this  as 
iniquitous  exaction      (4)  This  family  shut  up  the 
temples ;  and  we  are  sure  they  prohibited  sacri- 
fices in  the  instance  of  Israel.     This  might  be 
piety  in  the  opinion  of  the  writers  of  the  Maha- 
calpa;   but  the  original  Egyptians  would  esteem 
it  persecution  for  religion's  sake,  and  consequently 
wickedness  of  no  conmion  gmlt     (5)  He  buiU 
three  mountains:   rather,  three  mountains  were 
built  during  the  reign  of  his  family ;   on  these  he 
did  not  employ  his  own  people,  but  partly  the 
native  Egyptians,  with  others  whom  he  found  in 
the  country  (the  mixed  multitude  of  Exod.  xii. 
38),  and  partly  the  Israelites,  whom  he  wished  to 
subdue  by  labour.     The  character  of  this  prince 
agrees  sufficiently  to  prove  his  identity;   and  it 
disagrees  sufficiently  to  prove,  that  on  one  side  it 
is  viewed  with  the  eye  of  national  and  religious 
partiality;    on  the  other,  with  the  aversion  of 
national  and  religious  abhorrence.     It  is  impos- 
sible to  refrain  from  observing  how  aptly  historical 
narration  and  geographical  discussion  illustrate 
each  other.     And  we  form  this  general  conclu- 
sion, that  so  many  coincidences  justify  us  in  be- 
lieving that  the  p3rramids  of  Egypt  were  built 
when  Israel  was  in  that  land ;  were  partly  con- 
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structed  by  that  people ;  and  tliat  the  labours  they 
exacted  fostered  that  aversion  of  mind  which  the 
tme  Egyptians  entertained  against  the  memories 
of  their  oppressors;  so  that  in  later  ages,  the 
priests  rather  mentioned,  to  inqmring  foreigners, 
the  names  of  the  operatiye  builders,  than  of  the 
kings  whose  treasures  had  been  expended  on  their 
construction.  As  to  the  difference  of  names  be- 
tween Cheops  and  Ramesses;  probably  one  may 
be  a  title,  or  a  name  taken  on  a  certain  occasion ; 
or  one  may  be  a  Hindoo,  the  other  an  Egyptian, 
appellation.  At  all  CTents,  we  know  so  little 
on  this  subject,  that  no  objection  can  be  main- 
tained from  it  without  further  information. 

(12)  But  though  it  be  admitted  that  the  Israel- 
ites contributed  to  erect  the  pyramids,  it  does  not 
fbllow  that  they  cased  them  with  their  coating 
of  marble  or  granite.  That  was,  in  all  probability, 
performed  by  professed  artists;  the  stones  were 
brought  from  a  distance,  and  doubtless  required 
skill  as  well  as  labour  in  their  preparation  and 
use.  It  is  indeed  a  tradition  on  the  spot,  that  the 
Israelites  dug  out  from  the  rocks  adjacent  those 
grottos  which  show  from  whence  come  the  layers 
of  stone  which  accompany  the  rubble  work ;  and 
this  may  be  true ;  but  the  granite,  it  is  presumed, 
they  did  not  cut.* 

II.  Ethiopia.  1.  This  country  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  Scripture  under  the  name  of  Ctuk, 
though  it  is  not  always  intended  under  that  term. 
The  ancients  appear  to  hare  given  the  name  of 
Ethiopian  to  all  persons,  either  perfectly  black, 
or  of  a  very  swarthy  complexion.  The  Arabs, 
therefore,  and  other  Asiatics,  as  well  as  a  great 
number  of  Africans,  came  under  this  denomina- 
tion. Thus  the  wife  of  Moses,  who  was  a  native 
of  Midian,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Red  Sea, 
is  called  a  Cushite  or  Ethiopian,  and  the  river 
Gihon,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  Araxes,  is 
said  to  encompass  the  whole  land  of  Ethiopia, 
Gen.  ii.  13.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  there  are 
three  countries  bearing  this  name,  referred  to  in 
Scripture.  The  proper  Ethiopia,  however,  was 
on  the  south  of  Egypt,  on  which  side  it  was 
bounded  by  the  Lesser  Cataract,  and  the  island 
Elephantine;  on  the  west  it  was  bounded  by 
Libya  Interior ;  on  the  east  by  the  Red  Sea ;  and 
on  the  south  by  a  part  of  Africa  unknown  to  the 
ancients,  and  therefore  difficult  to  define.  Ethi- 
opia is  now  known  under  the  name  of  Abyssinia, 
one  of  the  lai^e  kingdoms  of  Africa. 


*  We  are  iodebted  ibr  the  principal  part  of  this  account  of 
Egypt,  to  Calmet's  Dictionary,  8va  edition,  where  the  variona 
speculations  which  were  distributed  throughout  the  *  FmgnieuU/' 
liave  been  carefblly  collected  and  condensed. 


3.  Ethiopia  was  cmce  a  very  large  empiie,  con- 
sisting of  forty-five  kingdoms,  according  to  Pliny. 
It  is  exceedingly  mountainous.  Some  of  the  movn- 
tains  are  of  salt,  and  others  abound  with  mines  of 
iron,  copper,  and  gold.  Its  chief  river  is  the  Nile, 
into  which  almost  aU  the  inferior  ones  nuL 

3.  It  appears  that  about  the  time  of  the  Hebrew 
bondage  in  Egypt,  or  perhaps  in  the  time  of  the 
Judges,  the  Cushites  of  Arabia,  spoken  of  befoie, 
with  part  of  the  deficendants  of  Joktan,  passed 
the  Red  Sea  at  the  straits  of  Babeknande],  and 
settled  in  this  country.     The  language  of  the 
modem  Abyssinians  is  plainly  a  dialect  of  the 
true  and  ancient  Arabic.     Many  of  their  laws 
were  similar  to  those  of  f^ypt,  and  others  resem- 
bled the  customs  of  the  more  civilized  Arabs. 
Ham,  the  father  of  Cush,  or  Jupiter-Ammon,  was 
their   chief  deity.     They  likewise  paid  divine 
honours  to  Isis,  Pan,  Hercules,  .^sculapius,  and 
others.     There  is  a  tradition  among  the  Abys- 
sinians, that  their  ancestors  embraced  Judaism  in 
the  time  of  Solomon,  to  which  they  stedfiistiy 
adhered  till  their  conversion  to  Christianity.    Ac- 
cording to  this  tradition,  the  queen  of  Sheba, 
whom  our  Saviour  calls  the  queen  of  the  South, 
and  who  ruled  over  at  least  a  powerful  nation  of 
Ethiopia,  had  a  son  by  Solomon,  who  was  edu- 
cated at  that  prince's  court,  and  instructed  in  the 
law  of  God,  under  the  care  of  his  fether.    Being 
afterwards  anointed  king  of  Ethiopia,  and  sent 
home  to  take  possession  of  his  kingdom,  he  vas 
accompanied  by  several  eminent  Jewish  doctors, 
under  whose  superintendence  the  law  of  Moees 
was  established  among  his  people.     It  b  certain 
that  circumcision,  the  observance  of  the  seventh 
day  Sabbath,  and  a  number  of  other  Jewish  rite% 
are  practised  by  the  Ethiopians  to  this  day.    But 
that  their  sovereigns  are  descended  in  a  direct 
line  from  Solomon,  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  be- 
lieve.    It  is  probable  that  the  Ethiopians  were 
conquered  by  Shishak,  king  of  Egypt,  either  in 
the    time    of  Solomon,    or    shortly   afterwards. 
During  the  civil  war  which  happened  in  Egypt 
after  his  death,  Zerah,  the  Ethiopian,  appeam  to 
have    possessed    himself  of  Egypt   and  Libra. 
Intending  to  add  Judea  to  his  dominions,  be 
advanced  with  a  large  army  against  Asa,  bat  was 
defeated  by  the  Jews,  who  afterwards  assisted  the 
Egyptians  to  recover  their  liberty,  2  Chron.  xiT 
9—15.    About  A.  M.  3267,  So,  or  Sabacon,  king 
of  Ethiopia,  reduced  Egypt,  which  then  consisted 
of  three  or  more  distinct  kingdoms,  and  entered 
into  an  alliance  with  Hoshea  and  the  Israelites 
against  the  king  of  Assyria,  which  issued  in  the 
destruction  of  ^e  kingdom  of  Israel  by  Shahna- 
neser,  2  Kings  xvii.  1— «.     Tirhakah,  perhaps 
the  same  with  Sethar,  marched  an  army  against 
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SeEmacheriii,  2  Kings  xix.  9.  Some  time  after, 
Esariiaddoii,  king  of  Assyria,  having  rayaged 
EgTpt  sabdned  a  great  part  of  Ethiopia,  and  held 
ihe  peq>le  in  bondage  for  three  years,  that  is,  till 
his  death ;  when  the  Ethiopians,  revolting  ^m 
the  Assyrians,  asserted  their  independence,  which 
they  maintained,  though  a  monarchy  distinct  from 
Egypt,  till  the  time  of  Cyras,  by  whom,  and  his 
soooessor  Cambyses,  they  seem  to  hare  been  much 
harassed,  and  by  Xerxes  were  either  partly  or 
wholly  subdued,  Isai.  xix.  23,  xx.  4,  5;  Ezek. 
m.  4,  5.* 

ILL  LraTA  was  a  large  country  on  the  west  of 
Egypt,  the  eastern  part  of  which  was  generally 
subject  to  this  power.  The  Lybians  or  Lubim, 
assisted  the  kings  of  Ethiopia  against  the  Jews 
(2  Chion.  xii.  3;  xri.  8),  and  the  Egyptians 
against  the  Assyrians  or  Chaldeans,  Neh.  iii.  9 ; 
Jer.  xItL  9 ;  Ezek.  xxx.  5.  The  Libya  mentioned 
by  Si  Luke  (Acts  ii.  10),  is  that  by  Ptolemy 
called  Libya  Cyrenaiea^  in  which  dwelt  a  great 
number  of  Jews.  This  was  the  country  of  that 
Simon  who  was  compelled  to  carry  our  Saviour's 
cross,  Matt  xxvii.  32. 


SECTION  in. 

PROVINCES,   CITIES,   TOWNS,   &C.,   MENTIONED  IN 

SCRIPTURB.  f     ^ 

Abana  Qthe  rocky  river]  is  a  branoh  of  the 
fionady,  or  Ghrjrsorroas,  which  derives  its  source 
from  the  foot  of  Mount  Libonus,  eastward ;  runs 
round  and  dirough  Damascus,  and  continues  its 
course  till  lost  in  the  wilderness,  four  or  five  leagues 
south  of  the  city.  The  Talmudists  say,  that 
"the  waters  of  Kirmon  and  Pigah  are  not  fit  to 
!»7miikle  the  unclean,  because  they  are  muddy 
waters;" — ^meaning,  probably,  that  running  through 
a  chalky  soil,  or  over  chalky  rocks,  they  are  sul- 
lied by  the  particles  they  carry  with  them.  Nasr- 
man,  however,  held  a  difierent  opinion;  for  he 
savs  (2  Kings  y.  12),  "  Are  not  Abana  and  Phar- 
pbar,  rivers  of  Damascus,  better  than  all  the 
welters  of  Israel?" 

Abarim,  a  range  of  mountains  which  spread 
far  into  the  tribe  of  Reuben,  and  the  country  of 
Moab,  on  each  side  of  the  Amon.  They  were  com- 
posed of  many  little  hills,  under  different  names ; 
but  it  is  impossible  to  define  their  precise  extent. 
Eosebius  fixes  them  at  six  miles  west  of  Heshbon, 
and  seven  east  of  livias.  The  mountains  Nebo, 
Pisgah,  and  Peor  were  parts  of  the  range. 


*  Ancient  Untveraal  History,  vol.  xviii.,  p.  ^77,  kc. 

t  We  have  amitted  the  mention  of  many  small  places,  which 
tave  DO  hisioncal  importance. 


Abel,  Abel-Beth-Maacab,  or  Abel-Maih,  a 
city  of  Manasseh,  lying  between  Damascus  and 
Paneas.  It  is  sometimes  caUed  Abila  (Luke  iii. 
1) ;  and  by  Josephus,  "  Abila  in  Libanus."  The 
addition  of  "  BeUi-Maacah,"  seems  to  denote  that 
it  was  near  the  temple  of  the  deity  or  idol  Maacah. 

Abel-Meholah,  a  dty  in  the  great  plain,  about 
16  miles  south  of  Scythopolis.  It  was  celebrated 
for  the  victory  over  the  Midianites  obtained  here 
by  Gideon  (Judg.  vii.  22) ;  and  also,  as  the  birth- 
place of  Elisha,  1  Kings  xix.  16. 

ABEir-SHiTTiM,  a  dty  in  the  plains  of  Moab, 
east  of  Jordan,  opposite  to  Jericho,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mount  Peor.  Moses  encamped 
here  before  the  Hebrew  army  passed  the  Jordan, 
under  Joshua  (Numb.  xxv.  1 ;  xxxiii.  49) ;  and 
here  the  Israelites,  seduced  by  Balak,  fell  into 
idolatry,  and  worshipped  Baal-Peor. 

AocAi),  a  city,  built  by  Nimrod  (Gen.  x.  10), 
which  the  LXX.  write  Arcad;  and  the  Syriac 
Achar,  Ephraim  the  Syrian,  Abulphaiagius,  Je* 
rome,  the  Targum  of  Jerusalem,  and  Jonathan 
call  it  Nisibis,  the  antiquity  of  which  is  unques- 
tionable. 

AccHo,  or  Acre,  is  a  town  situated  on  the  coast 
of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  on  the  north  angle  of 
the  bay  to  which  it  gives  its  name,  and  which 
extends  in  a  semi-circle  of  three  leagues,  as  far  as 
the  point  of  Mount  Carmel.  Accho  was  given  to 
the  tribe  of  Asher  (Josh.  xix.  25.  Gr. ;  Judg.  i. 
31),  but  was  not  possessed  by  them,  being  re- 
tained by  the  ancient  Ganaanites.  At  different 
periods,  this  town  has  been  known  by  different 
names.  One  of  the  Ptolemies  enlarged  and  beau- 
tified it,  and  called  it  Ptolemais.  The  Christian 
Crusaders  named  it  Acre,  or  St.  John  d'Acre,  from 
St.  John,  who  was  the  tutelar  saint  of  the  place. 
The  Arabians  call  it  Acca,  or  Akka.  When  Syria 
was  subjected  by  the  Romans,  this  city  was  made 
a  colony  by  the  Emperor*  Claudius.  Its  most 
ancient  name  AKH,  has  been  observed  upon  small 
bronze  medals  found,  though  rarely,  in  the  coun- 
try. The  medals  of  gold  and  silver,  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  struck  in  this  to»ii,  with  PhoBnician 
characters,  call  it  Aco.  We  have  many  of  its 
medals  with  Latin  inscriptions,  but  the  Greek  are 
very  rare.  The  town  of  Acre  is  situated  twenty- 
seven  miles  south  of  Tyre,  and  seventy  N.W.  of 
Jerusalem.  Its  population  was  computed  by  the 
Abbe  Mariti,  in  1760,  at  16,000;  and  by  Mr. 
Brown,  in  1797,  at  18,000  or  20,000.  The  early 
travellers  speak  of  its  pristine  splendour ;  but  of 
this  few  traces  remain.  Dr.  Clarke  states,  that 
its  external  view  is  the  only  prospect  worth  be- 
holding. The  sight  of  the  interior  exactly  resem- 
bles what  is  seen  in  Constantinople,  and  in  the 
generality  of  Turkish  cities :  narrow,  dirty  lanes, 
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with  wretched  shops,  and  as  wretched  inhabitants. 
The  port  of  Acre  is  one  of  the  best  on  the  coast, 
being  sheltered  irom  the  north  and  north-west 
winds  by  the  town,  which  is  situated  on  a  pro- 
montoiy.  It  is  greatly  choked  up  since  the  time 
of  Fakr-eddin.  The  fortifications  are  unimpor- 
tant ;  there  are  only  a  few  low  towers  near  the 
port,  on  which  cannon  are  mounted ;  but  so  rusty 
and  bad,  that  some  of  them  burst  every  time  they 
are  fired.  Its  defence  on  the  land  side  is  merely 
a  garden-wall  without  a  ditch.  The  possession  of 
Acre  is,  howeyer,  of  great  importance,  as  it  keeps 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country  in  a  state  of  sub- 
jection. It  is  the  sole  avenue  by  which  the  rice, 
which  is  the  staple  food  of  the  people,  can  enter ; 
so  that  the  ruler  of  Acre  may,  if  he  please,  dry  up 
the  resources  of  Syria,  and  cause  a  fiunine  to  ra- 
vage that  whole  region.  It  also  commands,  en- 
tirely, the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon,  which  is  the 
richest  territory  of  Syria.  It  may  be  called  the 
key  of  the  Holy  Land.  Ships  anchor  with  most 
security  in  that  part  of  the  bay  which  lies  to  the 
north  of  Mount  Carmel ;  but  the  harbour  is  ex- 
posed to  the  north-west  wind,  which  rages  along 
the  coast.  The  town  was  originally  surrounded 
by  triple  walls,  and  a  fosse  cut  out  of  the  rock, 
from  which,  at  present,  it  is  a  mile  distant  At 
the  south  and  west  sides  it  was  washed  by  the  sea ; 
it  had  a  small  bay  to  the  east,  which  is  now  almost 
filled  up;  and  Pococke  is  of  opinion,  that  the 
river  Belus  was  brought  through  the  fosse  which 
ran  along  the  ramparts  on  the  north — ^thus  making 
the  city  an  island.  The  houses  are  built  of  cut 
stone;  and  they  are  fiat-roofed,  with  terraces. 
The  remains  of  a  considerable  edifice  are  obser- 
vable on  the  left  of  the  mosque,  towards  the  north 
side  of  the  city.  In  its  style  of  architecture  it 
was  Gothic,  on  which  account  it  was,  perhaps, 
called  by  Englishmen,  ^  King  Richard's  palace." 
Some  pointed  arches,  and  a  part  of  the  cornice, 
remained  when  Dr.  Clarke  visited  the  place ;  but 
at  the  time  of  Mr.  Buckingham's  visit  they  were 
razed  to  the  ground.  The  rest  of  the  ruins,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Clarke,  were  those  of  the  arsenal, 
the  college  of  the  knights,  the  palace  and  chapel 
of  the  grand  master,  and  ten  or  twelve  other 
churches.  These,  also,  says  Mr.  Buckingham,  are 
altogether  gone.  Three  of  the  churches  were  ori- 
ginally dedicated  to  St.  Saba,  St.  Thomas,  and 
St  Nicholas.  In  the  garden  of  Djezzar  Pacha's 
palace,  there  are  some  pillars  of  yellow  variegated 
marble,  of  exquisite  beauty,  which  have  been 
brought  firom  the  ruins  of  Csesarea.  Close  to 
the  entrance  of  the  palace  is  a  beautifiil  fountain 
of  white  marble,  which,  together  with  almost  all 
the  marble  used  in  the  decorations  of  his  sump- 
tuous mosque,  are  constructed  from  the  same  rich 


quany  of  materials.  The  principal  bath  of  Acre 
is  considered  as  the  finest  of  any  in  the  Tuikish 
dominions.  This  city  also  contains  two  bazaars, 
or  market-places ;  three  khans,  or  inns,  for  the 
reception  of  goods  and  the  accommodation  of 
travellers;  and  several  cofiee-houses.  The  coun- 
try about  Acre  is  exceedingly  fertile,  abound- 
ing in  cattle,  com,  olives,  and  linseed.  In 
the  time  of  Djezzar,  a  great  quantity  of  cotton 
was  exported  thence.  In  the  light  sandy  soil 
which  lies  near  the  town.  Dr.  Clarke  observed 
plantations  of  water-melons,  pumpkins,  and  a 
little  com.  The  air  of  Acre  is  superior  to  that  of 
Cyprus ;  a  remark  which  applies  generally  to  all 
the  coast  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  and  is  veri- 
fied by  the  absence  of  noxious  reptiles,  and  of 
venomous  insects,  such  as  toads  and  mosquitoes, 
which  always  pervade  an  insalubrious  region/ 
Aocho  was  considered  as  heathen  land  bj  the 
Jews,  and  all  beyond  it,  northwards.  There  was 
a  bath  of  Yenus  of  considerable  antiquitj  here  ; 
and,  as  the  rabbins  thought,  prior  to  the  reference 
of  it  to  the  goddess.  The  town  of  Acre  will  long 
be  famous  for  the  repulse  here  given  to  Buona- 
parte and  the  French  army,  by  the  English  under 
Sir  Sidney  Smith,  in  1799,  which  terminated 
the  Syrian  expedition  of  the  emperor  of  France. 
Since  the  time  of  its  siege,  it  has  been  much 
strengthened,  and  considerably  beautified  and 
improved. 

Aceldama,  a  field  south  of  Jerusalem,  which 
the  priests  purchased  with  the  thirty  pieces  of 
silver  that  had  rewarded  the  treason  of  Judas 
Iscariot,  as  the  price  of  Jesus  Christ's  blood,  Matt 
xxvii.  8 ;  Acts  i.  19.  Holding  it  not  to  be  lawful 
to  use  this  money  for  sacred  purposes,  because  it 
was  the  price  of  blood,  they  bought  the  potters 
field  with  it,  to  be  a  buiying-place  for  strangers. 
The  field  is  very  small,  and  is  partly  covered  with 
an  arched  roof.  It  was  formerly  reported  that 
bodies  deposited  in  it  were  consumed  in  less  than 
three  or  four  da3rs.  It  is  now  used  as  the  sepal- 
chre  of  the  Armenians,  who  have  a  conTent  on 
Mount  Zion. 

AcHAiA,  taken  in  its  laigest  sense,  compie- 
bended  the  whole  of  Greece  or  Hellas;  but  in  a 
more  confined  sense  it  was  that  province  in  the 
Morea  afterwards  called  *  Romania  alta,'  of  which 
Corinth  was  the  capital.  Here  Paul  preached 
(Acts  xviii.  12) ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  sars 
Mr.  Taylor,  that  Luke,  in  the  passage  just  refcm-d 
to,  calls  Qallio  deputy  (i.  e.  proconsul)  of  Acbaia ; 
which,  indeed,  was  the  title  of  the  superior  ofBrer 
there  at  the  time  he  wrote ;  but  which  had  not 


«  Clarke's TrmrtU,  vol.  w„  p.  84, 8ro.  edil.;  Backw^^^'^ 
TnvtU,  p.  71,  4/0.  edit. ;  Eocy.  Metrop.,  toL  xyu.,  p.  Vi- 
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long  been  so,  and  did  not  long  continue  so ;  an 
accaracj  which  greatly  confirms  the  general  tenor 
and  truth  of  his  narratire. 

AcHOR,  a  valley  in  the  territory  of  Jericho,  and 
in  the  trihe  of  Benjamin,  where  Achan  was 
stoned,  Josh.  vii.  24^  xt.  7* 

AcHZiB ;  there  were  several  small  towns  of  this 
name,  but  they  are  of  no  historical  importance. 

AcKSAFH,  a  city  belonging  to  the  tribe  of 
Asher,  the  king  of  whicJi  was  conquered  by 
Joshua  (chap.  xii.  20).  Some  are  of  opinion 
that  Acksaph  is  the  same  as  Ecdippa,  on  the 
Mediteiranean  between  Tyre  and  Ptolemais :  but 
others  think  that  Ecdippa  is  inserted  in  Joshua 
(chap.  xix.  29)  under  the  name  of  Achzib.  The 
Arabs  call  a  place  three  hours  north  from  Ptole- 
my Zib^  which  is  the  spot  where  Ecdippa  for- 
merly  stood.  It  is  probable  that  Acksaph  and 
Ackzib  are  but  different  names  for  the  same  town. 

Agra,  one  of  the  mountains  on  which  Jeru- 
salem was  built 

AcRABATENE.  There  were  two  places  bearing 
this  name,  I.  A  district  in  Judaea,  extending  be- 
tween Shechem  (now  Napolose)  and  Jericho, 
east;  and  being  about  twelve  miles  in  length. 
2,  A  district,  (m  the  frontier  of  Idumea,  towards 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

Adab-rimmon,  or  Hadad-Rimmon,  a  city  in  the 
Talley  of  Jezreel,  where  the  fatal  battle  between 
Josiah,  king  of  Judah,  and  Pharaoh-necho,  king 
of  Egypt,  was  fought  (2  Kings  xxiii.  29 ;  Zech. 
xii.  11).  It  was  afterwards  called  Maximiano- 
polis,  in  honour  of  the  emperor  Maximian ;  and 
is  seventeen  miles  distant  from  Caesarea,  and  ten 
miles  from  JezreeL 

AoARSA,  or  Adasa,  a  city  of  Ephraim,  about 
four  miles  £rom  Beth-boron,  probably  between  the 
upper  Bethoron  and  Diospolis ;  because  it  is  said 
(1  Mace.  vii.  40,  45)  the  victorious  army  of  Judas 
pursued  the  Syrians  from  Adasa  to  Gadara,  or 
Gazara,  which  is  one  day's  journey.  It  is  also 
called  Adazer,  and  Adaco,  or  Acedosa,  in  Josephus. 
Here  Nicanor  was  overcome  by  Judas  Maccabseus, 
who  was  subsequently  himself  killed  in  the  same 
place,  De  Bello,  lib.  i.,  cap.  1. 

Adiabene,  a  region  of  Assyria,  whose  queen 
Helena  and  her  son  Izates  were  made  converts 
to  Judaism.     It  is  now  called  Boutan. 

Adidal,  a  city  of  Judah,  where  Simon  Mac- 
caba^us  encamped  to  dispute  the  entrance  into  the 
country  with  Tiyphon,  who  had  treacherously 
seized  Jonathan  at  Ptolemais,  1  Mace.  xiii.  13. 

Admah,  the  most  easterly  of  the  five  cities  of 
the  plain,  destroyed  by  fire  fiom  heaven,  and  after- 
wards overwhelmed  by  the  waters  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  Gen.  xix.  24.  The  inhabitants  of  the  country 
appear  labsequently  to  have  built  a  city  of  the 


same  name  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea ; 
for  Isaiah  (xv.  ult),  according  to  the  LXX.,  says, 
"  God  will  destroy  the  Moabites,  the  city  of  Ar, 
and  the  remnant  of  Adama." 

Adramytium,  a  maritime  town  of  Mysia,  in 
Asia  Minor,  opposite  to  the  island  of  Lesbos 
(Acts  xxvii.  2),  and  an  Athenian  colony,  now 
called  Adramyti.  From  some  of  the  medals 
struck  in  this  town,  it  appears  that  it  celebrated 
the  worship  of  Castor  and  Pollux  (Acts  xxviii. 
11),  as  also  that  of  Jupiter  and  Minerva. 

Adria,  a  city  of  Italy,  on  the  Tartaro,  in  the 
state  of  Venice,  which  gave  name  to  the  Adriatic 
Sea,  or  the  Sea  of  Adria,  Acts  xxvii.  27-  It 
appears,  from  the  narrative  of  Paul's  voyage,  just 
referred  to,  that,  although  the  name  of  Adria 
belonged  in  a  proper  sense  only  to  the  sea  within 
the  Adriatic  gulf,  it  was  given  in  a  loose  manner 
to  a  larger  extent  of  the  ocean,  including  the 
Sicilian  and  Ionian  Sea. 

Abullum,  a  city  in  the  south  of  Judah,  be- 
tween ten  and  eleven  miles  east  of  Eleutheropolis, 
the  king  of  which  was  killed  by  Joshua,  Josh.  xii. 
15;  XV.  35.,  Rehoboam  rebuilt  and  fortified  it 
(2  Chron.  xi.  7?  B),  and  Judas  Maccabseus  en- 
camped in  the  adjacent  plain,  2  Mace.  xii.  38. 
The  prophet  Micah  has  a  kind  of  play  upon  the 
word  Adullam,  where  he  says,  ''  He  shall  come 
unto  Adullam  Qthe  ornament]],  the  glory  []oma- 
ment]  of  Israel,  ch.  i.  15.  When  David  with- 
drew from  Achish,  king  of  Chtth,  he  retired  to  a 
cave  near  this  spot,  1  Sam.  xxii.  1 ;  2  Sam. 
xxiii.  13. 

AlDUMMim,  a  town  and  moimtain  of  Benjamin 
(Josh.  XV.  7j  xviii.  17),  west  of  Jericho. 

Africa.    See  page  44,  ante. 

Ahava,  a  river  of  Babylonia,  or  of  Assyria, 
where  Ezra  assembled  those  captives  who  were 
returning  to  Judaea,  Ezra  vii).  15.  It  is  supposed 
to  have  run  along  the  Adiabene,  where  a  river 
Diava,  or  Adiava,  is  mentioned,  on  which  Ptolemy 
places  the  city  Abane,  or  Aavane,  probably  the 
country  called  Ava  (2  Kings  xvii.  24,'Xviii.  34, 
xix.  13),  whence  the  kings  of  Assyria  translated 
the  people  called  Avites  into  Palestine  ;  and 
where,  in  their  room,  they  settled  a  part  of  the 
captive  Israelites.  The  history  of  Izates,  king  of 
the  Adiabenians,  and  his  mother  Helena,  who 
became  converts  to  Judaism  some  years  afler  the 
death  of  Christ,  proves,  as  Calmet  remarks,  that 
there  were  many  Jews  remaining  in  that  country. 

Ajalon,  a  city  of  Dan  (Josh.  xix.  42),  assigned 
to  the  Levites  of  Kohath's  ^unily,  sometimes 
named  Elom,  or  Ailom,  and  supposed  to  have 
taken  its  name,  which  signifies  oaks^  from  the 
circumstance  of  its  being  built  in  a  valley  abound- 
ing with  those  trees.     Eusebius  says,  thei^  was  a 
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place  called  Ajalon  three  miles  east  of  Betliel ; 
but  this  cannot  be  the  place  mentioned  by  Joshua 
(x.  12),  for  this  did  not  belong  to  Dan;  and 
Bethel  was  too  remote|  from  that  tribe.  Jerome 
notices  another  Ajalon,  two  miles  from  Shechem, 
in  the  way  to  Jerusalem,  and  near  to  Gibeon.  Li 
2  Chron.  xxyiii.  18,  Ajalon  is  placed  between 
Bethshemesh  and  Timnah ;  and  there  was  also  a 
city  called  Ajalon  in  the  tribe  of  Zebulun,  Judges 
xii.  12.  Thus,  says  Calmet,  there  were  four  cities 
of  this  name.  (1)  Ajalon  in  Dan,  between  Tim- 
nah and  Bethshemesh;  probably  that  spoken  of 
by  Joshua.  (2)  Ajalon  in  Benjamin,  east  of 
Bethel,  2  Chron.  xi.  10.  (3)  Ajalon  in  Ephiaim, 
not  fru:  from  Shechem.  (4)  Ajalon  in  Zebulun 
(Judges  xii.  12) ;  but  its  situation  is  not  known. 

Alexandria,  a  celebrated  city  in  Egypt,  situ- 
ated between  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  the  lake 
Mareotis,  founded  by  Alexander  the  Ch-eat,  and 
peopled  by  colonies  of  Greeks  and  Jews.  It 
rose  rapidly  to  a  state  of  prosperity,  becoming  the 
centre  of  commercial  intercourse  between  the  East 
and  the  West ;  and  in  process  of  time,  was,  both 
for  magnitude  and  wealth,  second  only  to  Rome 
itsel£  The  ancient  city,  according  to  Pliny,  was 
about  fifteen  miles  in  circuit,  peopled  by  300,000 
free  citizens,  and  as  many  slares.  From  the  gate 
of  the  sea  ran  one  magnificent  street,  2000  feet 
broad,  through  the  entire  length  of  the  city,  to 
the  gate  of  Ganopus,  afibrding  a  beach,  and  a 
▼iew  of  the  shipping  in  the  port,  whether  north  in 
the  Mediterranean,  or  south  in  the  noble  bason  of 
the  Mareotic  Lake.  Another  street,  of  equal  width, 
intersected  this  at  right  angles,  in  a  square  half  a 
league  in  circumference ;  so  that  the  whole  city 
appears  to  hare  been  divided  into  two  streets 
intersecting  each  other.  Upon  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander, his  body  was  deposited  in  his  new  city, 
and  Alexandria.became  the  regal  capital  of  Egypt, 
under  the  Ptolemies,  and  rose  to  its  highest  splen- 
dour. The  most  celebrated  philosophers  from  the 
East,  as  well  as  from  Greece  and  Rome,  resorted 
thither  fi>r  instruction ;  and  eminent  men  in  eyery 
department  of  knowledge  were  found  within  its 
walls.  Ptolemy  Soter,  the  first  of  that  line  of 
kings,  formed  the  museum  and  libraiy,  and  seve- 
ral other  splendid  works ;  and  his  son,  Philadel- 
phus,  consummated  several  of  his  undertakings. 
At  the  death  of  Gleopatra,  ante  A.  D.  26,  Alex- 
andria passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans, 
under  whom  it  became  the  theatre  of  several  me- 
morable events;  and  after  having  enjoyed  the 
highest  fame  for  upwards  of  a  thousand  years,  it 
submitted  to  the  anns  of  the  caliph  Omar,  A.  D. 
646.  Such  was  its  magnificence,  that  the  con- 
querors themselves  were  astonished  at  the  extent 
of  their  acquisition.  ^  I  have  taken,"  said  Amrou, 


the  general  of  Omar,  to  his  master,  ^  the  great 
city  of  the  West  It  is  impossible  for  me  to 
enumerate  the  variety  of  its  riches  and  beauty : 
I  shall  content  myself  with  observing  that  it  con- 
tains 4000  palaces,  4000  baths,  400  theatres  or 
places  of  amusement,  12,000  shops  for  the  sale 
of  vegetable  goods,  and  40,000  tributary  Jews." 
With  this  event,  says  a  modem  geographer,  the 
sun  of  Alexandria  may  be  said  to  have  set :  the 
blighting  hand  of  Islamism  was  laid  on  it ;  and 
although  the  genius  and  resources  of  such  a  city 
could  not  be  immediately  destroyed,  it  continued 
to  languish  until  the  passage  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  gave  a  new  chan- 
nel to  the  trade  which  for  so  many  centuries  had 
been  its  support;  and  at  this  day,  Alexandna, 
like  most  Eastern  cities,  presents  a  mixed  spec- 
tacle of  ruin  and  wretehedness— -of  fallen  great- 
ness and  enslaved  human  beings.  The  gospel 
was  introduced  into  Alexandria  by  the  evangelist 
Mark,  who  suffered  martyrdom  here  A.  D.  68 ;  and 
for  many  years  Christianity  continued  to  flourish. 
At  lengUi,  however,  Alexandria  became  the  source 
and  the  strong  hold  of  the  Arian  heresy ;  and  the 
divisions  which  were  thus  introduced  rendered 
the  churches  an  easy  prey  to  the  Arabian  im- 
postor, Mahomet,  at  the  time  to  which  we  have 
already  referred.  The  conmierce  of  Alexandria 
being  so  great,  especially  in  com — ^for  Egypt  was 
considered  to  be  the  granary  of  Rome — ^the  cen- 
turion, as  Mr.  Taylor  observes,  might  readily 
''find  a  ship  of  Alexandria,  corn-laden,  sailing 
into  Italy,"  Acts  xxvii.  6.  It  was  in  this  city 
that  Apollos  was  bom.  Acts  xviii.  24. 

Allush,  or  Alush  (Numb,  xxxiii.  13),  is  either 
one  of  the  cities  of  Idumaea,  or  the  southernmost 
cape  or  point  of  the  Red  Sea,  now  Ras  Mahom- 
med ;  it  is  not  certain  which. 

Amana.  There  are  two  mountains  bearing 
this  name,  in  the  Old  Testament  (1)  A  moun- 
tain mentioned  in  Cant  iv.  8,  and  by  some  sup- 
posed to  be  Mount  Amanus  in  Cilicia.  Jerome 
and  the  rabbins  describe  the  land  of.^Israel  as  ex- 
tending northward  to  this  mountain ;  and  it  is 
known  that  Solomon's  dominion  did  extend  so  far. 
Mount  Amanus,  with  its  coimexions,  separates 
Syria  and  Cilicia,  and  reaches  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  the  £u{)hrates.  (2)  A  mountain  beyond 
Jordan,  in  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  and  three  leagues 
distant  from  lake  Merom.  It  is  three  leagues  in 
circimiference  at  its  base,  where  there  are  fine 
vineyards;  but. its  top  is  always  covered  with 
snow,  whence  the  Arabians  call  it  "  Gibel  Sheik  ;' 
the  ^'  Old  Man's  Mountain." 

Ahmon,  or  Ammou-No,  a  city  of  £!gypt,  which 
the  prophets  describe  as  being  situated  among  the 
rivers ;  as  having  the  waters  surrounding  it ;  its 
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having  the  sea  as  its  rampart ;  and  as  being  ex- 
tremely populous.  This  description  has  induced 
Gilmet,  and  the  majority  of  interpreters,  to  con- 
sider No-Ammon  as  the  same  with  Diospolia,  or 
the  city  of  Jupiter,  in  Lower  Egypt,  the  ruin  of 
which  was  so  distinctly  foretold  by  the  prophets, 
and  occurred  imder  Esarhaddon,  Nebuchadnezzar, 
and  Sennacherib. 

Amphipolis,  a  city  between  Macedonia  and 
Thrace,  being  dependent  on  the  former.  Acts  xvii. 
1.  It  was  also  <^led  Chrysopolis,  or  Christopolis ; 
and  in  the  division  of  Macedonia  by  Paulus  ^mi- 
lius,  it  was  made  the  chief  city  of  the  first  region 
of  Macedonia,  and  a  metropolis- 

Antioch,  a  city  of  Syria,  67  miles  west  of 
Aleppo,  and  which  is^often  mentioned  in  ihe  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  and  rendered  especially  memora- 
hle  as  the  place  at  which  the  disdplee  of  Christ 
were  first  called  by  his  name.  Acts  xi.  26 ;  xt.  22, 
&c.  It  was  built  by  Seleucus  Nicanor,  A.  D.  301, 
who  named  it  after  his  father.  It  became  the 
residence  of  the  Macedonian  kings  of  Syria,  and 
afterwards  of  the  Roman  goyemors  of  that  pro- 
vince. The  city  is  said  to  hare  been  four  miles 
in  circumference,  and  to  have  been  composed  of 
four  distinct  towns  or  quarters,  whence  it  had  the 
name  of  ^  Tetrapolis.'  It  was  famous  among  the 
Jews  for  the  Jtu  Civitatisy  or  right  of  citizenship, 
which  Seleucus  had  given  to  them  in  common 
with  the  Greeks  and  Macedonians,  and  which 
Josephus  informs  us  they  retained.  These  privi- 
leges, no  doubt,  contributed  to  render  Antioch  so 
desirable  to  the  Christians,  who  were  every  where 
considered  as  a  sect  of  Jews,  since  here  they  could 
perform  their  worship  in  their  own  way,  without 
molestation  or  interruption.  This  may  also  con- 
tribute to  account  for  the  importance  attached  by 
the  apostles  to  the  introduction  of  the  gospel  into 
Antioch ;  and  for  the  interest  taken  by  them  in 
its  promotion  and  extension,  in  a  city  so  distant 
fiom  Jerusalem.  The  emperors  Vespasian,  Titus, 
and  others,  granted  considerable  privileges  to  An- 
tioch ;  but  it  has  also  been  exposed  to  great  cah)^ 
niities  and  revolutions.  -  In  the  years  A.  D.  115, 
340,  394,  396,  458,  526,  and  528,  it  was  aknost 
demolished  by  earthquakes.  The  emperor  Jus- 
tinian repaired  it,  A.  D.  529,  and  called  it  Theo- 
polis ;  that  is,  "  The  city  of  God."  Cosrhoes,  king 
of  Persia,  took  it,  A.  D.  540,  massacred  the  in> 
habitants,  and  burnt  it  Justinian  ordered  it  to 
be  rebuilt,  A.  D.  552 :  Cosrhoes  took  it  a  second 
time,  A.  D.  574,  in  the  reign  of  Justin,  and  de- 
stroyed its  walls.  A.  D.  588,  it  suffered  a  dread- 
ful earthquake,  in  which  above  60,000  persons 
perished.  It  was  again  rebuilt,  and  again  was  ex- 
posed to  new  calamities.  The  Saracens  took  it, 
A  D.  638,  in  the  reign  df  Heraclius :  Nicephorus  | 


Phocas  retook  it,  A.  D.  966.  Cedrenus  relate!^ 
that,  A.  D.  970,  an  army  of  100,000  Saracens 
besi^ed  it,  without  success ;  but  they  afterwards 
subdued  it,  added  new  fortifications  to  it,  and 
made  it  almost  impregnable.  Godfrey  of  Bul- 
loigne,  when  engaged  in  the  conquest  of  the  Holy 
Land,  besieged  it,  A.  D.  1097*  The  siege  was 
long  and  bloody ;  but  at  length  the  Christians,  by 
their  zeal  and  treachery,  obtained  possession,  A.  D 
1098.  In  1268,  it  was  taken  by  the  sultan  of 
Egypt,  who  demolished  it,  destroyed  its  reputation 
and  magnificence,  and  placed  it  under  th^  domi- 
nion of  the  Turk.  It  is  now  called  Antakia,  and 
till  the  year  1822,  it  occupied  a  remote  comer  of 
the  ancient  inclosure  of  its  walls,  its  splendid 
buildings  being  reduced  to  hovels,  and  its  popu- 
lation living  in  Turkish  debasement.  At  that 
period,  it  was  revisited  by  its  ancient  subterranean 
enemy,  and  converted  into  a  heap  of  ruins.  Thus 
'^  the  queen  of  the  East,"  is  brought  down,  and 
*'sitq  in  the  dust,"  silent  and  in  darkness.  She 
"  shall  no  more  be  called  the  lady  of  kingdoms." 

Ab,  Ar|X)Foijb,  Ariel  of  Moab,  or  Kabbatr- 
MoAB,  the  capital  of  the  llfoabites,  on  the  river 
Amon,  which  divided  it  into  two  parts ;  whence 
it  is  called  the  two  Ariels  (lions)  of  Moab."  Ariel 
being,  as  is  thought,  the  idol  of  these  people, 
Epiphanius  says,  that  a  small  tract  of  land,  adjoin- 
ing to  Moab,  Iturcea,  and  the  country  of  the  Naba- 
thseans,  is  called  Arielitis.  Isaiah  (xvi.  %  11) 
calls  it  "the  city  with  walls  of  burnt  brick ;"  in 
Hebrew,  Kirhareschethj  or  Kirjathkara,  Calmct 
takes  Charac-Mobc^  or  Charax-Moab,  to  be  the 
same  with  Ar  and  Areopolis.  Burckhardt  found 
a  place  called  Rabba,  about  25  miles  south  of  the 
Amon, with  ruins  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circuit. 

Arabia.    See  page  426,  ante. 

Aram,  or  Syria.  There  are  several  countries 
of  this  name  mentioned  in  Scripture;  as  Aram 
Nahanum,  or  Syria  of  the  Two  Rivers,  that  is, 
of  Mesopotamia ;  Aram  of  Damascus ;  Aram  of 
Soba ;  Aram  of  Bethrehob ;  and  Aram  of  Maa- 
chah.    See  Syria,  p.  440,  ante, 

Ararat,  a  mountain  in  Armenia,  on  which 
the  ark  of  Noah  is  said  to  have  rested  (Gen.  viii. 
4),  is  twelve  leagues  firom  Erivan,  east,  and  is 
situated  in  a  vast  plain,  in  the  midst  of  which  it 
rises.  Theeastem  people  call  it  Ar-dag^or  Parmak" 
dagh^  the  finger  mountain.  It  is,  as  it  were,  taken 
off  from  the  other  mountains  of  Armenia,  which 
form  a  long  chain ;  and  from  the  top  to  the  middle, 
it  is  often  covered  with  snow  three  or  four  months 
of  the  year.  The  Persians  call  Ararat  "mount 
Asis,"  as  if  they  should  say,  "  the  happy  or  fortu- 
nate mountain "  (which,  perhaps,  is  not  far  from 
the  etymology  of  Asia — ^the  happy  country), 
alluding  to  the  choice  wliich  God  made  of  it,  as 
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a  port  for  Noah.  The  Armenians  maintain,  by 
tradition,  that,  since  Noah,  no  one  has  been  able 
to  climb  this  mountain,  because  it  is  perpetually 
covered  with  snow,  which  never  melts,  unless  to 
make  room  for  other  snow,  newly  fallen;  that  Noah, 
when  he  left  the  ark,  settled  at  Erivan,  twelve 
leagues  firom  Ararat ;  and  that  at  a  league  from 
this  city,  in  a  very  happy  aspect,  that  patriarch 
planted  the  vine  in  a  place  which  at  present  yields 
excellent  wine.  Mr.  Morier  describes  Ararat  as 
being  most  beautiful  in  shape,  and  most  aw^  in 
height ;  and  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter  has  furnished 
the  following  graphic  picture  of  this  stupendous 
work  of  nature :  "  As  the  vale  opened  beneath 
us,  in  our  descent,  my  whole  attention  became 
absorbed  in  the  view  before  me.  A  vast  plain 
peopled  with  countless  villages ;  the  towers  and 
spires  of  the  churches  of  Eitch-mai-adzen  arising 
from  amidst  them ;  the  glittering  waters  of  the 
Araxes  flowing  through  the  fresh  green  of  the 
vale ;  and  the  subordinate  range  of  mountains 
skirting  the  base  of  the  awful  monument  of  the 
antediluvian  world ; — ^it  seemed  to  stand  a  stupen- 
dous link  in  the  history  of  man,  uniting  the  two 
races  of  men  before  and  after  the  flood.  But  it 
was  not  until  we  had  arrived  upon  the  flat  plain  that 
I  beheld  Ararat  in  all  its  amplitude  of  grandeur. 
From  the  spot  on  which  I  stood,  it  appeared  as  if 
the  hugest  mountains  of  the  world  had  been  piled 
upon  each  other,  to  form  this  one  sublime  im- 
mensity of  earth,  and  rock,  and  snow.  The  icy 
peaks  of  its  double  head  rose  majestically  into 
the  clear  and  cloudless  heavens  ;  the  sun  blazed 
bright  upon  them,  and  the  reflection  sent  forth  a 
dazzling  radiance  equal  to  other  sims.  This  point 
of  the  view  united  the  utmost  grandeur  of  plain 
and  height ;  but  the  feelings  I  experienced  while 
looking  on  the  moimtain  are  hardly  to  be  described. 
My  eye,  not  able  to  rest  for  any  length  of  time 
on  the  blinding  glory  of  its  summits,  wandered 
down  the  apparently  interminable  sides,  till  I  could 
no  longer  trace  their  vast  lines  in  the  mists  of  the 
horizon;  when  an  inexpressible  impulse,  imme- 
diately carrying  my  eye  upwards  again,  refixed 
my  gaze  on  the  awful  glare  of  Ararat ;  and  this 
bewildered  sensibility  of  sight,  being  answered 
by  a  similar  feeling  in  the  mind,  for  some  moments 
I  was  lost  in  a  strange  suspension  of  the  powers 
of  thought."  Of  the  two  peaks,  called  Little  and 
Great  Ararat,  which  are  separated  by  a  chasm 
about  seven  miles  in  width.  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter 
thus  speaks :  ^'  These  inaccessible  summits  have 
never  been  trodden  by  the  foot  of  man,  since  the 
days  of  Noah,  if  even  then ;  for  my  idea  is,  that 
the  ark  rested  in  the  space  between  these  heads, 
and  not  on  the  top  of  either.  Yarious  attempts 
have  been  made  in  diflerent  ages  to  ascend  theie 


tremendous  mountain-pyramids,  but  in  vain ;  their 
form,  snows,  and  glaciers  are  insurmountable  ob- 
stacles, the  distance  being  so  great  from  the  com- 
mencement  of  the  icy  regions  to  the  highest  points, 
cold  alone  would  be  the  destruction  of  any  person 
who  should  have  the  hardihood  to  persevere.    On 
viewing  Mount  Ararat  from  the  northern  side  of 
the  plain,  its  two  heads  are  separated  by  a  wide 
cleft,  or  rather  glen,  in  the  body  of  the  mountain. 
The  rocky  side  of  the  greater  head  runs  almost 
perpendicularly  down  to  the  north-east,  while  the 
lesser  head  rises  from  the  sloping  bottom  of  the 
cleft,  in  a  perfectly  conical  shape.     Both  heads  are 
covered  with  snow.     The  form  of  the  greater  is 
similar  to  the  less,  only  broader  and  rounder  at 
top,  and  shows  to  the  nortli-west  a  broken  and 
abrupt  front,  opening  about  half  way  down  into 
a  stupendous  chasm,  deep,  rocky,  and  peculiarly 
black.     At  that  part  of  the  mountain,  the  hollow 
of  the  chasm  receives  an  interruption  from  the 
projection  of  the  minor  moimtains,  which  start 
from  the  side  of  Ararat,  like  branches  fh>m  the 
root  of  a  tree,  and  run  along  in  undulating  pro- 
gression, till  lost  in  the  distant  vapours  of  the 
plain."    It  has  been  maintained,  however,  that 
the  ark  rested  upon  Mount  Caucasus,  near  Apa- 
mea,  in  Phrygia.     The  most  formidable  argument 
that  has  been  urged  against  the  Armenian  Ararat 
being  that  on  which  the  ark  rested,  is  derived 
from  G^n.  xii.  2,  where  it  is  said  that  the  sons  of 
Noah  ''journeyed  from  the  eatt  to  the  land  of 
Shinar ;"  whereas  the  Ararat  of  Armenia  is  to  the 
west  of  this   region.     To  meet   this   difficulty, 
Mr.  Bryant  supposes,  that  while  the  other  Canities 
of  Noah  took  the  routes  assigned  them,  tiie  re- 
bellious sons  of  Gush  went  eastward,  towards  the 
Caspian  sea,  and  then  passing  the  extremity  of 
Mount  Taurus,  by  the  Pylse  Caspiae,  or  straits  be- 
tween ihe  mountain  and  the  sea,  bent  southward, 
and  then  eastward,  into  the  land  of  Shinar,  then 
pre-occupied  by  the  sons  of  Shem ;  fit>m  whence 
they  expelled  Assur  by  violence,  and  took  po6^ 
session  of  the  country  assigned  him  in  the  general 
division  of  the  earth.     In  this  way,  he  is  of 
opinion  that  it  may  truly  be  said,  they  "journeyed 
from  the  east."    Mr.  Faber,  however,  after  Gran- 
ville Sharpe,  has,  we  think,  offered  a  more  satis- 
factory solution  of  the  difliculty,  because  he  makes 
the  whole  family  of  mankind  journey  in  a  direct 
route  toward  Shinar.     **  The  truth  of  the  matter 
is,  that  Moses  does  not  speak  of  the  rvuts  by 
which  mankind  arrived  at  Babel,  but  of  tA$  tmu 
when  they  journeyed  there.    The  Hebrew  word, 
iU  rendered  in  our  English  translation, yV«w/i  iis 
M$tf  denotes  brfore^  in  the  sense  of  either  iims  or 
placB.      When  used  to  describe  the  course  of 
Hiddekel,  that  thai  river  flowed  h^or$  Anyiia, 
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not  to  the  eattfeard  of  it  And  here  it  teaches 
OS  in  a  manner  exactly  agreeable  to  the  general 
context  of  the  history,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  course 
of  their  first  general  migration  irom  Ararat,  near 
which  they  would  doubtless  remain  after  the  flood, 
until  their  numbers  had  sufficiently  increased  for 
the  forming  of  new  settlements.  In  this  sense, 
accordingly,  the  passage  is  rightly  understood  by 
Josephus,  who  says  not  a  single  syllable  respecting 
any  supposed  journey  from  the  eoH  ;  but  simply 
intimates,  that  when  men  first  ventured  to  descend 
from  the  high  ground  where  the  ark  had  rested, 
thej  trayelled  to  the  plain  of  Shinar,  which 
was  the  first  country  that  they  planted."  The 
same  author  adduces,  from  Bochart,  a  passage  in 
Hahakkuk  i.  12,  where  the  word  rendered  in  the 
above  instance, /rom  the  east,  would,  so  translated, 
be  absolute  nonsense :  '^  Art  not  thou,  0  Lord, 
from  everlasting,  or  from  the  fintr  Mr.  Faber, 
then,  having  observed  that  Ararat  is  rendered 
Armenia  by  the  Ch-eek  translators,  brings  abun- 
dant Scripture  authority  to  show  that  Ararat  could 
be  nowhere  but  in  Armenia.  ^  We  must  next 
inqoire,"  says  he,  *' whether  this  opinion  will 
accord  with  those  other  passages  of  Scripture  in 
which  Ararat  is  mentioned ;  for  since  holy  writ  is 
the  most  satisfactory  interpreter  of  its  own  geo- 
graphy, nothing  can  be  allowed  to  stand  which 
contradicts  what  may  be  clearly  deduced  from  it 
When  the  prophet  Jeremiah  foretold  the  destruc- 
tion of  Babylon  by  the  Medes  and  Persians,  he 
ivas  led  to  enumerate  some  of  those  countries  from 
which  the  invading  army  should  be  collected. 
Among  these  he  specially  mentions  Ararat  and 
Minni ;  and  he  further  intimates,  that  the  troops 
which  were  destined  to  subvert  the  Chaldean 
empire  should  come  out  of  the  north.  Thus  it 
appears  that  we  must  look  for  Ararat  and  Minni 
to  the  north  of  Babylon.  But  this  geographical 
description  at  once  directs  us  to  look  to  Armenia 
for  the  mountains  of  Ararat,  and  effectually  pre- 
vents our  seeking  them  in  Cashgar,  which  lies  far 
to  the  east  of  Chaldea.  And  with  such  an 
anangement  history  exactly  accords.  The  con- 
quests of  Cyrus,  previous  to  his  attack  on  Babylon, 
laj  to  the  north  and  to  the  west  Lydia  and 
Armenia  had  been  subjugated  by  him ;  and  we 
are  expressly  informed,  that  from  these  countries 
be  drew  a  considerable  part  of  the  troops  with 
which  he  subverted  the  empire  of  the  Chaldeans. 
On  the  contrary,  his  dominions,  even  in  their 
greatest  extent,  never  reached  beyond  the  Indus ; 
and  his  army,  most  assuredly,  when  he  marched 
apinst  Babylon,  had  received  no  recruits  from  the 
&r  distant  land  of  Cashgar.  We  are  told,  how- 
^^  by  Jeremiah,  that  Ararat  would  furnish  the 
Medo-Penrian  conquieroT  of  Babylon  with  a  part 


of  his  invading  forces,  and  that  the  progress  of 
those  forces  would  be  jfrom  the  north.  Hence  by 
comparing  Scripture  and  profiine  history  together, 
we  are  brought  to  as  decisive  a  proof  as  can  be 
desired,  both  that  Ararat  lies  in  Ajmenia,  and 
that  it  does  not  lie  in  Cashgar.  Accordingly 
Minni,  which  the  prophet  joins  with  Ararat,  has 
been  generally  and  rightly  supposed  to  be  the 
prototype  of  the  word  Armenia ;  for  Armenia  is 
no  other  than  Meni,  or  Minni,  or  Mena,  united  in 
composition  with  ar,  which  signifies  a  mountain ; 
so  that  Armeni  is  equivalent  to  the  mountainoue 
country  of  MinniT^ 

AnBE,  or  Arba,  otherwise  Hbbbon  (Josh.  xiv. 
15),  was  a  city  given  to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and 
the  property  of  it  transferred  to  Caleb.  The  rab- 
bins have  a  tradition  that  Hebron  was  called 
Arbe,  that  is,  four,  because  the  four  most  illmi- 
trious  patriarchs,  Adam,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob,  were  buried  there ;  or,  as  others  say,  be- 
cause four  of  the  most  celebrated  matrons  of 
antiquity  were  interred  there,  viz..  Eve,  Saiah, 
Rebecca,  and  Leah :  but  there  is  no  acooimting 
for  these  traditions. 
AjiNON,  the  river.  See  page  418,  ante* 
AsHDOD,  a  city  of  the  Philistines,  Josh.  xv.  46, 
&c.  It  was  not  taken  by  Joshua;  and  being 
siuTounded  with  a  wall  of  great  strength,  it  be- 
came a  place  of  great  importance,  and  one  of  the 
five  governments  of  the  Philistines.  Hither  was 
sent  the  ark  of  God,  when  taken  from  ihe  Israel- 
ites; and  here  was  Dagon  cast  down  before  it, 
1  Sam.  V.  2,  3.  Uzziah  broke  down  its  wall,  and 
built  cities  or  watch-towers  about  it,  2  Chron. 
xxvi.  6.  It  was  taken  by  Tartan,  general  of  the 
king  of  Assyria  (2  Eangs  xviii.  17)9  when  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  very  severely  treated ;  as  Jere- 
miah (chap.  XXV.  20),  gives  the  cup  of  desolation 
to  be  drunk  by  ''the  remnant  of  Ashdod."  It 
was  not  wholly  destroyed,  however;  for  Amos 
(chap.  i.  8)  mentions  ''the  inhabitant  of  Ashdod:" 
Zephaniah  (chap.  ii.  4)  says,  "Ashdod  shall  be 
driven  out  at  noon-day;"  and  Zechariah  (chap, 
ix.  6)  says,  "A  bastard  shall  dwell  in  Ashdod." 
From  these  notices,  it  appears  that  Ashdod  was 
a  place  of  great  strength  and  consequence.  Its 
New  Testament  name  is  Azotus;  and  here  Philip 
was  found,  af^r  his  conversion  of  the  eunuch  at 
old  Gaza,  distant  about  thirty  miles.  Acts  viii.  40. 
The  present  state  of  the  town  is  thus  described  by 
Dr.  Wittman  (Travels  in  Syria,  &c.,  p.  286) : 
"  Pursuing  our  route  through  a  delightful  country, 
we  came  to  Ashdod,  called  by  the  Greeks  Azotus, 
and  under  that  name  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles ;  a  town  of  great  antiquity,  provided 
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with  two  small  entrance  gates.  In  passing  through 
this  place,  we  saw  seyeral  fragments  of  columns, 
capitals,  cornices,  &c.,  of  marble.  Towards  the 
centre  is  a  handsome  mosque,  with  a  minaret  By 
the  Arab  inhabitants,  A^dod  is  called  Mezdel. 
Tfw>  miles  to  the  souths  an  a  hill,  is  a  mtn,  having 
in  ks  centre  a  lofty  column  still  standing  entire. 
The  delightful  yerdure  of  the  surrounding  plains, 
together  with  a  great  abundance  of  fine  old  olive- 
trees,  rendered  ike  scene  charmingly  picturesque. 
In  the  villages,  tobacco,  fruits,  and  vegetables  are 
cultivated  abundantly  by  the  inhabitants ;  and  the 
fertile  and  extensive  plains  yield  an  ample  pro- 
duce of  com.  Ashdod  may  be  seen  from  the 
'  sloping  hill  of  easy  ascent,'  near  Jaffii  or  Joppa." 

Asia.    See  page  426,  ante, 

AsKELON,  a  city  in  Philistia,  on  the  west  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  between  Ashdod  and  Gaza, 
which  was  taken  by  the  tribe  of  Judah.  It  sub- 
sequently became  one  of  the  five  governments 
belonging  to  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  countiy, 
and  was  veiy  strongly  fortified,  Judg.  i.  18,  xiv. 
19;  Jer.  xxv.  20;  Amos  i.  8;  Zeph.  ii.  4;  1 
Sam.  vi.  17 ;  Zech.  ix.  5.  We  leazn  from  medals 
extant  that  Askelon  was  sacred,  and  an  asylum ; 
to  which  distinctions  its  antiquity  gave  it  as  fair 
pretensions  as  most  cities  could  possess.  It  was, 
speaking  HebraicaUy,  both  kadesk,  holy,  and  a 
city  of  refuge. 

AjasTRiA.    See  page  428,  on/^ 

Athens,  a  celebrated  city  and  a  powerful  com- 
monwealth of  Greece,  distinguished  by  the  mili- 
tary talents,  learning,  and  eloquence  of  its  inha^ 
bitants.  When  Paul  visited  it,  in  A.  D.  52,  he 
found  it  plunged  in  idolatry,  and  employed  in 
frivolities;  curious  to  know  every  thing,  and 
divided  in  opinion  concerning  religion  and  happi- 
ness. Acts  xviL  The  apostle,  taking  opportunities 
to  preach  Jesus  Christ,  was  brought  before  the 
judges  of  the  Areopagus ;  where  he  gave  an  illus- 
trious testimony  to  the  truth,  and  a  remarkable 
instance  of  powerful  reasoning.  From  the  invasion 
of  Xerxes  to  the  irruption  of  Alaric  into  Greece 
(A.  D.  396),  Athens  changed  masters  upwards  of 
twenty  times.  It  was  twice  burnt  by  the  Per- 
sians ;  destroyed  by  Philip  II.  of  Macedon,  and 
again  by  Sylla ;  the  Acropolis  was  plundered  by 
Tiberius ;  it  was  desolated  by  the  Goths  in  the 
reign  of  Claudius;  and  the  whole  territory  was 
ravaged  and  ruined  by  Alaric.  That  conqueror, 
however,  spared  much  of  Athens,  and  perhaps 
most  of  the  antiquities.  From  the  reign  of  Justi- 
nian to  the  thirteenth  century,  the  city  remained 
in  obscurity,  though  it  continued  to  be  a  town, 
and  head  of  a  small  state.  It  supplied  Roger, 
king  of  Sicily,  with  silk-worms,  in  1130;  and 
was  besieged  by  Sgure,  a  petty  prince  of  the 


Morea,  in  1204,  but  successfully  defended  by  the 
Archbishop.    It  was  seised  by  Bonifiice,  Manjuu 
of  Montserrat,  who  appointed  one  of  his  foUowexs 
duke  of  Athens ;  and  became  a  fief  of  tbe  king- 
dom of  Sicily,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  four- 
teenth centuiy ;  when  it  feU  into  the  possession  of 
Reinicr  Acciajuoli,  a  Florentine,  who  bequeathed 
it  to  the  Venetians.     Omar,  general  of  Mahomet 
the  Great,  seized  it  in  1455 ;  it  was  sacked  by  the 
Venetians  in  1464 ;  was  bombarded  and  taken  by 
them  in  1687;  and  lost  to  the  Turks  again  in 
1688.     It.  was  always  of  some  consideration ;  and 
those  writers  who  describe  it  as  reduced  to  a 
village  (Bos.  Ant.  Grsec.  p.  20)  were  misinformed. 
The  name  SettineSy  which  they  give  to  it,  is  a 
corruption  of  Attene,    The  population  of  Athens, 
in  1812,  was  about  12,000,  about  a  fifOi  part  onlr 
of  which  were  Turks. 

AvKN.    See  On. 

Baal-gad,  a  city  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Hennon, 
which  derived  its  name  from  the  deity,  Baal,  there 
adored,  Josh.  xi.  17.  It  was  afterwards  named 
Panias,  and  then  Caasaiea  PhilippL 

BaaIi-oub,  or  GuR-BAAL.  We  read,  2  Chnm. 
xxvi.  7?  '^  the  Lord  assisted  Uzriah  against  the 
Philistines,  and  against  the  Arabians,  that  dwdt 
at  Gur-Baal."  The  Septuagint  haa,  "•  the  Ara- 
bians that  dwelt  above  Petra."  Calmet  belieres 
Gur-Baal,  and  Gabel,  or  the  Gabelenao,  which  ei- 
tends  into  Arabia  Petnea,  and  Idumea,  south  of 
Palestine,  to  be  the  same  place 

Babylon,  the  capital  of  Babylonia,  or  Chaldea, 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  dty  ever  built. 
Its  foundation  was  probably  laid  by  Nimrod;  it 
was  enlazged  by  Belus  and  Semiraoiis  guocessiTely; 
but  did  not  attain  to  its  great  celebrity  until  the 
time  of  Nebuchadnezzar.    The  reader  of  the  BiUe 
will  recollect,  that  upon  Hezekiah  s  recovery  from 
his  almost  mortal  illnftai^  he  was  viaited  by  ambas- 
sadors from  Evil-merodach,  at  that   time  king 
of  Babylon,  to  whom  the  Hebrew  king  made  an 
ostentatious  display  of  his  wealth  and  power,  2 
Kings  XX.  12.     Isaiah,  who  lived  at  the  time,  fore- 
told the  consequences  of  this  piece  of  sinful  vanitj* 
which  were  realized  in  all  their  frJnesB^  when  tbc 
haughty  Nebuchadnezzar  led  active  the  Jewish 
people  into  that  dty  and  province,  and  extinguished 
their  ancient  monarchy.     The  Scriptures  describe 
Babylon  as  being  the  greatest  and  most  powerfbl 
city  in  the  world — ^Babylon  the  Great     Of  whitt 
otha:  dty  are  terms  used,  equally  haughty,  equallr 
magnificent? — the  Golden  city  (Isai.  xiv.  4)!-- 
the  Glory  of  Kingdoms  I — the  Bectuty  of  the  Chal- 
dees*  exceUency  !  (xiii.  19) — the  Tender  and  Dtli- 
cote  I — the  Lady  of  Kingdoms  ! — a  Lady! — a  Quetn 
for  ever  '  who  says,  /  am  ;  and  none  else  heside  uu 
(xlvii.) !    These  and  other  teims,  altogether  pocc- 
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liar,  express  her  beauty  ;  and  as  for  her  power,  she 
is  called,  ths  Hammer  of  the  nhole  earth  ( Jer.  1. 
23)  U--the  Battle  Axe  !  ike  neapom  of  tear  !  pro- 
per to  break  m  piecee  natiotUy  and  to  deetroy  king- 
dome  (li.  20) !  Kingdoms  and  nations  Bhe  did 
destroj;  but  after  a  while  her  turn  came;  and 
we  now  contemplate  in  her  ruins  a  speaking  in- 
stance of  the  ricissitude  of  human  affairs,  a  most 
impressfye  eyidence  of  the  fulfilment  of  prophecies 
wherein  were  foretold  the  devastations  which  those 
rains  now  witness. 

2.  Herodotus,  who  visited  Babylon,  has  left  the 

folioniog  description  of  it.    It  was  square ;  120 

furlongs  every  way,  i.  e.,  15  miles,  or  five  leagues 

sgoare;  and    the  whole  circuit   of  it  was  480 

fiiiiongs,  or  60  miles.    The  walls  were  built  with 

kge  bricks,  cemented  with  bitumen ;  and  were 

87  feet  thick,  and  350  feet  high.    The  city  was 

encompassed  with  a  vast  ditch,  which  vras  filled 

with  water;  and  brick-work  was  carried  up  on 

both  sides.     The  earth  which  was  dug  out,  was 

employed  in  making  the  bricks  for  the  walls  of  the 

city ;  80  that  one  may  judge  of  the  depth  and 

yndih  of  the  ditch  by  the^  extreme  height  and 

thickness  of  the  walls.    There  were  a  hundred 

gates  to  &e  city,  twenty-five  on  each  of  the  four 

sides,  which,  irith  their  posts,  &c.,  were  of  brass. 

Between  every  two  of  the  gates  were  three  towers, 

raised  ten  feet  above  the  walls,  where  necessary. 

A  street  answered  to  each  gate,  so  that  there  were 

fi%  streets  in  all,  cutting  one  another  in  right 

angles  ;  each  fif^n  miles  in  length,  and  151  feet 

wide.    Four  other  streets,  having  houses  only  on 

one  side,  the  ramparts  being  on  the  other,  made 

the  whole  compass  of  the  city,  and  each  of  these 

streets  was  200  feet  wide.    As  the  streets  crossed 

one  another  at   right  angles,  they  formed  676 

s<{Qares,  each  square  four  furlongs  and  a  half  on 

emy  side,  m^ing  two  miles  and  a  quarter  in 

cinmit    The  houses  of  these  squares  were  three 

orfou-  stories  high,  their  jfronts  being  adorned  with 

embellidmientB,  and  the  inner  space  having  courts 

and  gardens.     The  Euphrates  divided  the  city 

into  two  parts,  running  from  north  to  south  ;  a 

bridge  of  admirable  structure,  about  a  furlong  in 

lengdi,  and  60  feet  wide,  forming  the  communica- 

tioa  over  ihe  river.    At  the  two  extremities  of  this 

Mdge  were  two  palaces,  the  old  palace  on  the 

cast  side  of  ihe  river,  the  new  palace  on  the  west ; 

and  the  temple  of  Belus,  which  stood  near  the 

old  palace,  occupied  one  entire  square. 

3.  The  famous  hanging  gardens  which  adorned 
&e  palace  in  Babylon,  and  which  are  ranked 
among  the  wonders  of  the  world,  contained  four 
hnndred  feet  square ;  and  were  composed  of  se- 
veral laige  terraces,  the  platform  of  the  highest 
tenace  equalHi^  the  walls  of  Babylon  in  height, 


i.  e.,  360  feet  From  one  terrace  to  that  above  it» 
vras  an  ascent  by  stairs  ten  feet  wide.  This  whole 
mass  was  supported  by  large  vaults  built  one  upon 
another,  and  strengthened  by  a  wall  twenty-two 
feet  thick,  covered  with  stones,  rushes,  and  bitu- 
men, and  plates  of  lead  to  prevent  leakage.  On 
the  highest  terrace  was  an  aqueduct,  said  to  be 
supplied  with  water  from  the  river,  by  a  pump 
(probably,  the  Penian  foheel)^  from  whence  the 
whole  garden  Was  watered.  It  is  affirmed,  that 
Nebuchadnezsar  undertook  this  wonderful  and 
famous  edifice,  out  of  complaisance  to  his  vrife 
Amytis,  daughter  of  Astyages,  who,  being  a  native 
of  Media,  retained  strong  inclinations  for  moun- 
tains and  forests,  which  abounded  in  her  native 
coimtry  (Diod.  Sicul.,  ii.,  Strabo,  xvi.  2,  Quint. 
Curt,  V.  1).  Scripture  nowhere  notices  these  cele- 
brated gardens ;  but  it  speaks  of  willows  planted 
on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  of  Babylon:  ^^We 
hanged  our  harps  on  the  willows  in  the  midst 
thereof,"  says  Ps.  cxzxvii.  2.  Isaiah,  describing 
in  a  prophetic  style  the  captivity  of  the  Moabites 
by  Nebuchadnezzar,  says,  ^'  They  shall  be  carried 
away  to  the  valley  of  willows,"  xv.  7-  The  same 
prophet  (chap.  xxi.  1),  describing  the  calamities  of 
Babylon  by  Cyrus,  calls  this  city  the  desert  of  the 
sea.  Jeremiah,  to  the  same  purport,  says  (li.  36, 
42),  '*  I  will  dry  up  the  sea  of  Babylon,  and  make 
her  springs  dry.  The  sea  b  come  up  upon  her ; 
she  is  covered  with  the  multitude  -of  the  waves 
thereof."  Megasthenes  (ap.  Euseb.  Praep.  ix.  41), 
assures  us,  that  Babylon  was  built  in  a  place 
which  had  before  abounded  so  greatly  vrith  water, 
that  it  was  called  the  sea.  But  the  language  of 
the  Psalmist,  above  quoted,  suggests  the  idea  that 
the  city  of  Babylon  was  refreshed  by  a  consider- 
able number  of  streams :  "  By  the  rivers^Qstreams, 
flowing  currents^  of  Babylon  we  sat  down." — 
^  On  the  willows  (plural)  in  the  midst  thereof,  we 
hanged  our  harps"  (plural).  There  must  then 
have  been  gardens  visited  by  these  streams,  easily 
accessible  to  the  captive  Israelites ;  not  the  royal 
gardens  exclusively,  but  others  less  reserved ;  and 
the  phrase  "  in  the  midst  thereof,"  that  is,  of  Ba- 
bylon, seems  to  denote,  not  gardens  above  or 
below  the  city,  but  strictly  in  its  interior.  We 
know,  also,  that  there  was  but  one  river  at  Ba- 
bylon then,  as  there  is  but  one  now,  the  Euphrates; 
so  that  when  these  captives  represent  themselves 
as  '^  sitting  by  the  rivers  of  Babylon,"  in  the 
plural,  they  inform  us,  that  this  river  was  divided 
into  several  branches  or  canals ;  and  these  were, 
doubtless,  works  of  art  Moreover,  from  Jere- 
miah's threat  of  drying  up  the  sea  of  Babylon,  we 
learn  that  there  was  a  considerable  lake  or  reser- 
voir in  the  interior  of  the  city;  for  to  such  huge 
receptacles  of  water  the  appellation  eea  was,  and 
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still  is,  applied  in  the  east  Undoubtedly,  the 
water  of  this  lake,  and  of  these  canals,  being  fur- 
nished by  the  Euphrates,  the  name  of  that  riyer 
might  be  continued  to  them,  in  a  general  sense ; 
and  if  this  be  admitted,  a  great  proportion  of  those 
difficulties  which  the  learned  have  hitherto  found 
insuperable,  are  reduced  to  trifles,  if  they  do  not 
Tanish.  Nor  ought  we  to  foiget  that  the  Egyp- 
tian Memphis,  which  we  suppose  to  be  a  copy 
from  Babylon,  was,  in  like  manner,  surrounded 
and  yisited  by  streams,  by  canals,  &c.,  all  of  them 
drawn  from  one  riyer,  the  Nile,  and  bearing  its 
name.* 

4.  From  the  history  (Dan.  iii.)  of  the  conse- 
cration of  Nebuchadnezzar's  '^Crolden  Image," 
we  know  that  Babylon  contained  a  vast  plain, 
capacious  enough  to  accommodate  the  assembled 
officers  of  his  empire,  ynth  all  the  pomp  and  pre- 
parations in  the  power  of  this  mighty  monarch, 
and,  beyond  all  doubt,  also  a  yery  great  proportion 
of  the  prodigious  population  of  Babylon.  This  is 
called  the  plain  of  Dura  (ctDl),  and,  deducing  its 
name  from  the  meaning  of  the  root,  it  imports 
the  round  or  cireitlar  indosure.  As  the  occasion 
was  the  consecration  of  a  statue,  it  is  natural  to 
suppose  that  the  ceremony  would  take  place,  as 
near  as  might  be,  and,  if  possible,  immediately 
before  the  temple,  or  sacred  station,  in  which  this 
idol  deity  was  to  remain :  it  would  not  be  dedi- 
cated in  a  distant  place,  and  afterwards  conveyed 
to  its  appointed  residence;  but  the  homages  of 
its  worshippers  would  be  more  appropriate  on  its 
arriyal  at  home,  and  its  inhabitation  of  its  des- 
tined residence.  This  enables  us  to  affix  a  cha- 
racter to  a  laige  circular  inclosure,  of  which  the 
remains  are  still  visible  at  Babylon ;  and  which 
surrounds  the  principal  mounds,  which  may  be 
those  of  the  temple  of  Belus,  and  the  royal  psJace. 
Diodorus  says  that  the  temple  occupied  the  centre 
of  the  city ;  Herodotus  says,  the  centre  of  that 
division  of  the  city  in  which  it  stood ;  as  the 
palace  in  the  centre  of  its  division.  But  the  de- 
scription of  Diodorus  is  pointed  with  respect  to 
the  fact  of  the  palace  being  near  to  the  bridge, 
and  consequently  to  the  river  s  bank :  and  he  is 
borne  out  by  ^e  descriptions  of  Strabo  and 
Curtius,  both  of  whom  represent  the  hanging 
gardens  to  be  veiy  near  the  river ;  and  all  agree 
that  they  were  within,  or  adjacent  to,  the  square 
of  the  fortified  palace. 

5.  Very  different  conceptions  have  been  formed 
on  the  nature  and  figure  of  the  tower  of  BabeL 
Some  have  delineated  it  as  being  roimd  in 
shape,  with,  a  spiral  pathway  leading'  up  to  the 
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top;  but  Mr.  Charles  Taylor  thinks  it  more 
credible  that  it  was  square,  and  that  certain 
buildings  yet  remaining  in  various  parts  of  the 
world  may  be  considered  as  transcripts  or  imi- 
tations of  it  To  enable  the  reader  to  judge  oi 
this  proposition,  Mr.  Taylor  has  copied  several 
instances,  apparently  nearly  related  to  it  in  form 
and  destination,  amongst  which  are— (I)  A  pym- 
mid  at  Tanjore  in  the  East  Indies,  wholly  con- 
structed of  stone,  and  having  on  the  top  a  chapel 
or  temple ;  and  (2)  An  ancient  pyramid,  bnilt  by 
the  Mexicans  in  America,  agreeing  in  figure  with 
the  former,  and  having  on  the  outside  an  ascent 
of  stairs  leading  up  one  side  to  the  upper  stoiy, 
proceeding  to  the  chapels  on  its  summitt  That 
the  tower  of  Belus  had  a  chapel  on  the  top, 
appears  from  Herodotus,  who,  after  mentioning 
the  spiral  ascent,  says,  ^'In  the  last  tower  is  a 
largfe  chapd^  but  no  statue,"  &c.  Diodorus  im- 
plies the  same,  when  he  says  there  were  statnes 
of  gold,  of  which  one  was  forty  feet  high.  The 
ideas  coUected  from  the  foregoing  subjects  lead  ns, 
says  Mr.  Taylor,  (1)  to  a  pyramid  of  solid  con- 
struction, in  its  principal  parts,  but  of  less  labo- 
rious materials  internally;  (2)  to  a  chapel,  or 
temple,  on  the  top  of  such  pyramid  ;  (3)  to  one 
or  more  passages  leading  to  the  summit 

6.  Modem  travellers  vary  in  their  descripti<»s 
of  the  remains  of  the  tower  of  BabeL  Fabridus 
says  it  might  have  been  about  a  mile  in  circum- 
ference. Guion  says  the  same.  Benjamin,  who 
is  much  more  ancient,  informs  us  that  the  founda- 
tions were  two  thousand  paces  in  length.  The 
Sieur  de  la  Bonlaye  le  Gour,  a  gentleman  of  An- 
jou,  who  says  he  made  a  long  stay  at  Babylon,  or 
Bagdad,  declares,  that  about  thi«e  leagues  from 
that  city,  is  a  tower  called  M^para,  situated  be- 
tween the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  in  an  open  field, 
which  is  solid  within,  and  more  like  a  mountain 
than  a  tower.  The  compass  of  it  is  above  fite 
hundred  paces ;  and,  as  the  rain  and  winds  have 
very  much  ruined  it,  it  cannot  be  more  than  about 
a  hundred  and  thirty-eight  feet  high.  It  \b  boilt 
of  bricks  four  inches  thick ;  and  between  evefj 
seven  courses  of  bricks  there  is  a  ooune  of  straw 
three  inches  thick,  mixed  with  pitch  and  bitumen : 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom  are  about  fiffy  courses. 
The  following  particulars  of  the  tower  of  Belos 
are  from  Dr.  Prideaux.  Till  the  time  of  Nebu- 
chadnezasar,  the  temple  of  Belus  contained  no 
more  than  the  Qcentral3  tower  only,  and  the  rooms 
in  it  served  all  the  occasions  of  that  idolatrous 
worship.    But  he  enlarged  it  by  vast  bnildinf^ 
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erected  zonnd  it,  in  a  scpiare  of  two  fuilongs  on 
ereiy  side,  and  a  mile  in  circamferenoe,  which 
was  one  thousand  eight  hundred  feet  more  than 
the  square  at  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  for  that 
was  but  three  thousand  feet  round ;  whereas  this 
was,  according  to  this  account,  four  thousand 
eight  hundred ;  and  on  the  outside  of  all  these 
bidldings  was  a  wall  inclosing  the  whole,  which 
may  be  supposed  to  have  been  of  equal  extent 
with  the  square  in  which  it  stood,  that  is,  two 
miles  and  a  half  in  compass,  in  which  were 
serend  gates  leading  into  the  temple,  all  of  solid 
brass ;  and  the  brazen  sea,  the  brazen  pillars,  and 
the  other  brazen  vessels,  which  were  carried  to 
Babjlon,  from  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  seem  to 
hare  been  employed  in  the  making  of  them ;  for 
it  is  said,  that  Nebuchadnezzar  did  put  all  the 
sacred  ressels,  which  he  carried  from  Jerusalem, 
into  the  house  of  his  god  at  Babylon ;  that  is,  into 
this  house  or  temple  of  Bel.  This  temple  stood 
till  the  time  of  Xenes;  but  on  his  return  from 
the  Grecian  expedition,  he  demolished  the  whole 
of  it,  and  laid  it  all  in  rubbish,  haying  first  plun- 
dered it  of  its  immense  riches,  among  which  were 
several  images  or  statues  of  massy  gold;  one 
of  them  is  said  by  Diodorus  Siculus  to  have  been 
forty  feet  high,  which  might  perchance  have  been 
that  which  Nebuchadnezzar  consecrated  in  the 
pLuns  of  Dura." 

7.    Public  belief  has  been  staggered  by  the 
enormous  dimensions  allowed  to  Babylon  by  the 
authors  of  ancient  times,  Herodotus,  Strabo,  Dio- 
dorus,  Plinj,    and    Qnintus  Curtius;    because, 
even  if  the  most  confined  of  those  measures  re- 
ported   bj   the   followers    of   Alexander   (who 
viewed  it  at  their  fullest  leisure)  be  adopted,  and 
the  stadia  taken  at  a  moderate  standard,  they  will 
give  an  area  of  72  square  miles.    We  therefore 
conceive  that,  with  respect  to  the  extent  of  the 
buildings  and  population  of  Babylon,  we  ought 
not  to  receive  the  above  measure  as  a  scale ;  but 
that  the  wall  might  have  been  continued  to  the 
extent  given,  does  not  appear  so  improbable,  for 
we  cannot  suppose  that  so  many  ancient  writers 
could  hare  been  misled  concerning  this  point 
But  although  we  may  extend  our  belief  to  the 
vastness  of  the  eaceiniey  it  does  not  foUow  that 
we  are  to  believe  that  80  or  even  T2  square  miles, 
contiguous    to   each    other,  were  covered   with 
buildings.     The  different  reports  of  the  extent 
of  the  walls  of  Babylon  are  given  as  follow :  By 
Herodotus,  at  120  stadia  each  side ;  or  480  stadia 
in  circnmferenoe.    By  Pliny  and  Solinus,  at  60 
Boman  miles ;  which,  at  8  stadia  to  a  mile,  agrees 
with  Herodotus.    By  Strabo,  at  385  stadia.     By 
Diodorus,  from  Otesias,  360 ;  but  from  Clitarchus, 
who  accompanied  Alexander,  365.    And,  lastly. 


by  Curtius,  at  368.  It  appears  highly  probable 
that  360  or  365  was  the  true  statement  of  the 
drcumferenoe.  That  the  area  inclosed  by  the 
walls  of  Babylon  was  only  partly  built  on,  is 
proved  by  the  words  of  Quintus  Curtius,  who 
says  (lib.  v.,  cap.  4)  that  ^'the  buildings  (in  Baby- 
lon) are  not  contiguous  to  the  walls,  but  some 
considerable  space  was  left  all  round. .  .  .  Nor 
do  the  houses  join — ^perhaps  from  motives  of 
safety.  The  remainder  of  the  space  is  cultivated, 
that,  in  the  event  of  a  siege,  the  inhabitants  might 
not  be  compelled  to  depend  on  supplies  from 
without"  Diodorus  describes  a  vast  space  taken 
up  by  the  palaces  and  public  buildings.  The 
inclosure  of  one  of  the  palaces  (which  appears  to 
be  what  is  called  by  others  the  dtadel)  was  a 
square  of  15  stadia,  or  near  a  mile  and  a  half;  the 
other  of  five  stadia :  here  axe  more  than  two  and 
a  half  square  miles  occupied  by  the  palaces  alone. 
Besides  these,  there  were  the  temple  and  tower  of 
Belus,  of  vast  extent ;  the  hanging  gardens,  &c. 
But  afbr  all,  adds  Mr.  Taylor,  it  appears  that 
we  ought  to  make  a  distinction  here.  That  the 
province  of  Babylonia  should  be  surrounded  by 
a  wall  of  immense  thickness,  for  the  puipoee  of 
a  fortification,  is  little  less  than  ridiculous;  but 
that  an  inclosure  or  wall  might  embrace  a  large 
extent  of  country  is  credible.  Ibn  Haukal  speaks 
of  villages  ^  extending  for  nearly  twenty  farsang 
by  twelve  farsang;  all  about  this  space  is  a  wall, 
and  within  it  the  people  dwell  winter  and  sum- 
mer." This  may  be  allowed  to  justify  the  extent 
assigned  to  the  waUs  of  Babylonia,  as  a  province ; 
while  those  more  proximate  to  the  dty  of  Ba- 
bylon were  certainly  constructed  with  wonderful 
labour,  skill,  and  solidity,  according  to  the  duty 
demanded  of  them  in  protecting  a  narrower  space. 
This  seems  rather  to  militate  against  the  senti- 
ment of  Dr.  Blayney,  who  would  keep  to  the  sin* 
gular,  foall,  where  the  term  occurs ;  as  Jer.  li.  58 : 
"  The  walls  Q>lural]]  of  Babylon ;  the  broad  wall 
[[singular]]  shall  be  utterly  broken."  It  would  be 
hazardous  to  insLst  that  the  prophet  intended  a 
distinction  from  narrower  walls  by  using  the  term 
broad;  but  those  who  observe  that  in  chap.  1.  15 
we  have  also  waUs  in  the  plural,  *'  her  walls  are 
thrown  down,"  as  the  doctor  himself  renders  it, 
will  hesitate  on  reducing  the  term  in  this  place  to 
the  singular. 

8.  We  are  now  prepared  to  examine  the  pre- 
dictions of  the  prophet  Jeremiah.  With  regard 
to  the  first  (chap.  1.  15),  '^  Her  foundations  arc 
fallen,"  Dr.  Blayney  observes,  very  justly,  tluit 
foundations  cannot  fall — they  are  already  deep  in 
the  ground,  they  may  be  razed  or  uprooted,  but 
they  can  go  no  lower.  He  therefore  renders  with 
the  LXX.  14'aXf  ifff,  her  hatUemenU^  or  the  turrtit 
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filled  with  men  wbo  fought  in  defence  of  the  walls. 
They  might  be  somewhat  analogous  to  the  bas- 
tions of  modem  fortification ;  but,  most  likely, 
they  were  raised  higher  than  the  wall  itself.  An* 
other  passage  deserves  remark,  as  being  manifestly 
intended  by  the  writer  to  display  unconmion  em- 
phasis (li.  58),  ''  The  broad  wall  of  Babylon  shall 
be  utterly  broken."  These  last  words  are  but  a 
feeble  resemblance  of  the  original.  In  Psalm 
cxxxyii.  7*  a  term  is  used  that  may  throw  some 
light  on  this.  *^The  sons  of  Edom  said  of  Jeru- 
salem, Raze  Uy  raze  ity  iip  np,  eyen  to  the  foun- 
dation." The  Psalmist  contents  himself  with  the 
simple  form  of  the  word,  and  with  the  force 
obtained  by  repeating  it;  whereas  the  prophet 
doubles  and  quadruples  it,  in  a  manner  yery 
difficult  to  be  rendered  into  English,  'Tjnpnn  ^Snp 
in  utterly  razing  it,  moH  utterly  raze  U — doubly 
destroy  it  with  double  destruction.  And  this  is 
denounced  on  the  broad  wall  of  Babylon.  K, 
therefore,  traces  should  be  found  of  any  narrow 
wall  of  this  ili-iated  city,  they  may  be  allowed 
to  possess  their  interest;  but  hitherto  no  in- 
dications of  the  broad  wall  hare  been  so  much 
as  suspected  by  the  most  inquisitiye,  and  pro- 
bably no  such  discoyery  eyer  will  be  achieyed. 
There  is  another  passage,  and  one  that  has  puzzled 
all  commentators,  Jer.  li.  41 :  "•  How  is  Sheshach 
taken !  .and  how  is  the  praise  of  the  whole  earth 
surprised!  how  is  Babylon  become  an  astonish- 
ment among  the  nations  T  On  which  Dr.  Blayney 
says,  ''That  Babylon  is  meant  by  Sheshach,  is 
certain;  but  why  it  is  so  called,  is  yet  matter  of 
doubt*  We  haye  this  term,  also,  chap.  xxy.  26 : 
^'And  the  king  of  Sheshach  shall  drink — after 
the  other  kings  of  the  earth."  "•  The  king  of  She- 
shach " — ^there  is,  therefore,  somewhat  of  royalty 
connected  with  this  term.  It  is,  however,  distin- 
guished fit>m  Babylon:  it  might  be  near* that 
city,  or  a  suburb  of  that  dtj,  or  an  edifice  in  that 
city;  but  Babylon  itself  most  probably,  it  does 
not  intend.  We  haye  a  man  of  this  name 
(1  Chron.  yiii.  14,  25),  where  Sheshak  or  Shek- 
shak  seems  to  import  excessiye  desire  (of  his 
parents) ;  and  could  we  find  any  place,  or  palace, 
or  country-seat  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  called  by 
this  name,  it  would  explain  the  appellation  at 
once.  We  know  that  kings  often  call  their  pri- 
yacies,  or  retreats,  by  names  ezpressiye  of  delight, 
or  desire;  but  this  seems  rather  to  haye  been, 
on  the  contrazy,  a  place  of  popular  resort,  e.  ^.,  a 
square  before  a  palace,  or  a  portico  of  a  palace, 
or  of  public  entry,  that  is,  of  crowding  forward  of 
people.  A  famous  portico  of  a  mosque,  thus 
distinguished,  is  noticed  by  Sir  John  Chardin.* 


*  TnTeby  vol.  i.,  p.  399. 


''  Masoom,  yicar  of  the  great  pontifi^  whose  sage 
counsels  teach  the  sun  to  goyem  his  motioD, 
caused  this/K>rta/  [the  word  signifies  dmrt,  says 
a  note^  to  be  made  by  one  of  his  substitutes,  Aga 
Mourad,  the  height  and  excellency  of  which  sur- 
passes the  celestial  throne.    This  is  the  entrance 
into  the  palace  royal  of  the  thrice  yenerable  pure 
Viigin,  descended  from  the  house  of  the  Prophet 
Happy  and  glorious  that   faithful  person  who 
shall  prostrate  his  head  on  the  threshold  of  this 
gate  in  imitation  of  the  sun  and  moon.    What- 
eyer  he  shall  demand  with  fidth  fit>m  aboye,  this 
gate  shall  be  like  an  arrow  that  hits  the  mark;* 
that  is,  shall  answer  his  desires.    '*  Certainly  For- 
tune shall  neyer  molest  the  enterprises,  of  him 
who,  for  the  loye  of  Ood,  raised  this  porind  [jde- 
sire^  in  the  face  of  the  people.  0  thou  feithful,  if 
thou  demandest  in  what  year  this  portal  [desire] 
was  built,  I  answer  thee  from  aboye  the  portal, 
from  deeire  [the   portal]  demand  thy  desires.' 
That  some  gate  in  Nebuchadnezzar's  palace,  or 
some  palace  inhabited  by  the  monarch,  or  the 
family,  harem,  &c.,  of  the  monarch,  might  bear  a 
name  analogous  to  that  of  this  portal,  is  all  we 
need  presume :  the  &ct  can  be  proyed ;  but  it  is 
so  exactly  in  the  eastern  style,  that  it  includes  all 
points  of  probability,  and  may  be  allowed  to  pass 
as  a  conjecture  in  a  case  so  entirely  deyoid  of 
eyidence. 

9.  We  now  direct  attention  to  the  remains  of 
those  once  magnificent  structures  which  distin- 
guished Babylon  as  the  wonder  of  the  world.  Of 
their  el^ance  we  cannot  judge,  as  that  has  ceased 
to  exist;  of  their  magnitude  we  can  fbnn  some 
estimate,  though  not  of  their  connexion  or  mu- 
tual  dependance:  we  shaU  neyertheless  find,  oa 
examination,  sufficient  particulars  attadied  to 
ihese  monuments  of  perseyering  laboor,  to  justify 
the  predictions  of  the  prophets,  and  to  clear  them 
from  the  charge  of  inconsistency,^or  preyarication; 
.which  is  our  principal  object  The  first  trayeDer 
who  communicated  an  intelligible  account  of  these 
antiquities  yras  Delia  Yalle,  who,  in  1616,  ex- 
amined them  more  minutely  and  leisurely  than 
some  who  went  before  him.  His  account  of  the 
more  northerly  of  these  ruins,  which  he  calls  the 
tower  of  Belus,  is  instructiye,  notwithstandiii^ 
later  information.  ^  In  the  midst  of  a  yast  and 
leyel  plain,  about  a  quarter  of  a  league  fiom  the 
Euphrates,  appears  a  heap  of  ruined  buildiiifis, 
like  a  huge  mountain,  the  materials  of  which  are 
BO  confounded  together,  that  one  knows  not  what 
to  make  of  it  Its  figure  is  square,  and  it  rises  in 
form  of  a  tower  or  pyramid,  with  four  fronts, 
which  answer  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  compass, 
but  it  seems  longer  from  north  to  south  than  fitun 
east  to  west,  and  is,  as  fiir  as  I  could  judge  by  my 
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pacing  of  it,  a  laige  quarter  of  a  leagae.    Its 
Dtuation  and  form  conrespond  "with  that  pyramid 
which  Strabo  calls  the  tower  of  Belus.  .  .  The 
height  of  this  moantain  of  ruins  is  not  in  ereiy 
part  equal,  but  exceeds  the  highest  palace  in  Na- 
ples; it  is  a  mis-shapen  mass,  wherein  there  is  no 
appeaianoe  of  regularity;  in  some  places  it  rises 
in  ahaip  points,  craggy  and  inaccessible ;  in  others 
it  is  smoother  and  of  easier  ascent ;  there  are  also 
traces  of  torrents  firom  the  summit  to  the  base, 
caused  by  violent  rains. . .  It  is  built  with  laige  and 
thick  bricks,  as  I  carefully  obserred,  haying  caused 
excavations  to  be  made  in  seyeral  places  for  that 
pnipose;  biit  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
bnmed,  but  dried  in  the  sun,  which  is  extremely 
hot  in  those  parts.    These  sun-baked  bricks,  in 
whose  substance  were  mixed  bruised  reeds  akid 
straw,  and  which  were  laid  in  clay  mortar,  'com- 
pose the  great  mass  of  the  building;  but  other 
bricks  were  also  perceired  at  certain  interyala, 
eq>edally  where  the  strongest  buttresses  stood,  of 
the  same  size,  but  baked  in  the  kiln,  and  set  in 
good  lime  and  bitumen."*    He  paced  the  circum- 
ference, and  found  it  to  be  1134  of  his  ordinary 
Bteps;   say  about  2552   or   2600  feet:  conse- 
<{nently  the  dimensions  of  each  side  would  haye 
been  about  640  or  650  feet    He  obserred  foun- 
dations of  buildings  around  the  great  mass,  at  the 
distance  of  fi%  or  sixty  paces.    This  ruin  has 
sabsequently  been  known  under  the  appellation 
of  ''Delia  Yalle's  Ruin;"  it  is  the  same  as  the 
natiyes  call  Makloube,  Mujelibe,  that  is,  oyer- 
tnmed ;  or  "  the  pyramid  of  Haroot  and  Maroot" 
10.  M.  Beauchmnp,  Vicar  General  of  Babylon, 
and  Corresponding  Member  of  the  French  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences,  yisited  these  celebrated  ruins 
sereral  times  within  the  Qhen^  last  twenty  years 
[1/99].    He  says,  "The  ruins  of  Babylon  are 
▼eiy  visible  a  league  north  of  Hellah.    There  is, 
in  paiticolar,  an  eleyation  which  is  flat  on  the 
top,  of  an  irregular  figure,  and  intersected  by 
rarines.    It  would  neyer  haye  been  suspected  for 
the  work  of  himum  hands,  were  it  not  proyed  by 
the  layers  of  bricks  found  in  it     Its  height  is  not 
niore  than  60  yards.     It  is  so  little  elevated,  that 
the  least  ruin  we -pass  in  the  road  to  it  conceals  it 
irom  the  yiew.  To  come  at  the  bricks,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  dig  into  the  earth.    They  are  baked  with 
^,  and  cemented  with  zeph,  or  bitumen:  be- 
tween eadi  layer  are  found  osiers.    Above  this 
sunmt,  on  the  side  of  the  riyer,  are  those  im- 
nteme  ruins,  which  have  served,  and  still  serve, 
ibr  the  building  of  Hellah,  an  Arabian  city,  con- 
taining 10  or  12,000  souls.    Here  are  found  those 


•  Vol.  ij.,  let.  17. 


large  and  thick  bricks,  imprinted  with  unknown 
characters,  specimens  of  which  I  have  presented 
to  the  Abb^  Barthelemy.    This  place,  and  the 
mount  of  Babel,  are  commonly  called  by  the 
Arabs  Makloube,  that  is,  turned  topsy-turvy.    I 
was  informed  by  the  master-mason  employed  to 
dig  for  bricks,  that  the  places  fix>m  which  he  pro- 
cured them  were  laige  thick  walls,  and  sometimes 
chambers.    He  has  frequently  found  earthen  ves- 
sels, engraved  marbles,  and,  about  eight  years  ago, 
a  statue  as  large  as  life,  which  he  threw  among 
the  rubbish.    On  one  wall  of  a  chambw  he  found 
the  figures  of  a  cow,  and  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
formed  of  yamished  bricks.    Sometimes,  idols  of 
clay  are  found,  representing  human  figures.    I 
found  one  brick  on  which  was  a  lion,  and  on 
others  a  half-moon  in  relief.    The  bricks  are  ce- 
mented with  bitumen,  except  in  one  place,  which 
is  well  preserved,  where  they  are  united  by  a  very 
thin  stratum  of  white  cement,  which  appears  to 
me  to  be  made  of  lime  and  sand.    The  bricks  are 
every  where  of  the  same  dimensions,  one  foot 
three  lines  square  by  three  inches  thick.    Occa- 
sionally, layers  of  osiers  and  bitumen  are  found, 
as  at  Babel.    The  master-mason  led  me  along  a 
yalley,  which  he  dug  out  a  long  while  ago,  to  get 
at  the  bricks  of  a  wall,  that,  from  the  marks  he 
showed  me,  J[  guess  to  have  been  sixty  feet  thick. 
It  ran  perpendicular  to  the  bed  of  the  river,  and 
was  probably  the  wall  of  the  city.    I  found  in  it 
a  subterranean  canal,  which,  instead  of  being 
arched  over,  is  covered  with  pieces  of  sand-stone, 
six  or  seven  feet  long  by  three  wide.    These  ruins 
extend  several  leagues  to  the  north  of  Hellah, 
and  incontestably  mark  the  situation  of  ancient 
Babylon." 

11.  The  increasing  curiosity  of  travellers,  with 
the  arrival  in  Europe  of  several  inscribed  bricks, 
and  other  instances  of  the  kind  of  letters  used  in 
these  inscriptions,  induced  the  visits  of  others. 
The  following  are  extracts  from  Kinneir's  Memoir 
on  Persia.  ^'  In  the  latitude  of  32  deg.  25  min. 
north,  and,  according  to  my  reckoning,  fifty-four 
miles  from  Bagdad,  stands  the  modem  town  of 
Hilleh,  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates.  It  covers 
a  yery  small  portion  of  the  space  occupied  by  the 
ancient  capital  of  Assyria,  the  ruins  of  which  have 
excited  the  curiosity  and  admiration  of  the  few 
European  travellers  whom  chance  or  business  has 
conducted  to  this  remote  quarter  of  the  globe,  and 
have  been  partially  described  by  Benjamin  of 
Tudela,  Beauchamp,  and  Pietro  Delia  Yalle  (p. 
269).  The  town  of  Hilleh  is  said,  by  the  people 
of  the  countiy,  to  be  built  on  the  site  of  Babel ; 
and  some  gigantic  ruins,  still  to  be  seen  in  its  vi- 
cinity, are  believed  to  be  the  remains  of  that 
ancient  metropolis.   I  visited  these  ruins  in  1808 ; 
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and  mj  fiieiid  Captain  Frederick,  whose  name  I 
liave  bad  frequent  occasion  to  mention  in  this  me- 
moir, spent  six  days  in  minutely  examining  every 
thing  worthy  of  attention,  for  many  miles  round 
HiUeh.  I  shall,  therefore,  without  noticing  the 
description  given  hy  former  travellers,  state  first 
what  was  seen  by  myself;  and  afterwards  the 
result  of  Captain  Frederick's  inquiries.  The  prin- 
cipal ruin,  and  that  which  is  thought  to  represent 
the  temple  of  Belus,  is  four  miles  north  of  Hilleh, 
and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  east  bank  of 
the  Euphrates.  This  stupendous  monument  of 
antiquity  is  a  huge  pyramid,  nine  hundred  paces 
in  circumference  [Captain  Frederick  measured 
the  east  and  south  feces  at  the  top,  and  found  the 
former  to  be  one  hundred  and  eighty,  and  the  lat- 
ter one  hundred  and  ninety,  paces,  at  two  feet  and 
a  half  each  pace]],  and,  as  nearly  as  I  could  guess, 
about  two  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  height  at 
the  most  elevated  part  It  is  an  exact  quadrangle. 
Three  of  its  faces  are  still  perfect ;  but  that  towards 
the  south  has  lost  more  of  its  regularity  than  the 
others.  This  pyramid  is  built  entirely  of  brick 
dried  in  the  sun,  cemented  in  some  places  with 
bitumen  and  regular  layers  of  reeds,  and  in  others 
with  slime  and  reeds,  which  appeared  to  me  as 
fresh  as  if  they  had  been  used  only  a  few  days 
before.  [All  ^t  Captain  Frederick  saw  were 
cemented  with  bitumen.  On  entering  a  small 
cavern,  however,  about  twenty  feet  in  depth,  I 
found  that  the  bricks  in  the  interior  of  the  mass 
were  invariably  cemented  with  slime  and  layers 
of  reeds  at  each  course.^  Quantities  of  furnace- 
baked  brick  were,  however,  scattered  at  the  foot 
of  the  pyramid ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
it  was  once  &ced  with  the  latter,  which  have 
been  removed  by  the  natives  for  the  construction 
of  their  houses.  The  outer  edges  of  the  bricks, 
from  being  exposed  to  the  weather,  have  moul- 
dered away ;  it  is,  therefore,  only  on  minute  exa- 
mination that  the  nature  of  the  materials  of  which 
it  is  composed  can  be  ascertained.  When  viewed 
from  a  distance,  the  ruin  has  more  the  appearance 
of  a  small  hill  than  a  building.  The  assent  is  in 
most  places  so  gentle,  that  a  person  may  ride  all 
over  it  Deep  ravines  have  been  sunk  by  the 
periodical  rains ;  and  there  are  numerous  long 
narrow  cavities  or  passages,  which  are  now  the 
unmolested  retreat  of  jackals,  hyaenas,  and  other 
noxious  animals.  The  bricks  of  which  this  struc- 
ture is  built  are  larger,  and  much  inferior  to  any 
other  I  have  seen ;  they  have  no  inscriptions  on 
them,  and  are  seldom  used  by  the  natives,  on 
account  of  their  sofbiess.  The  name  given  by 
the  Arabs  to  this  ruin  is  Haroot  and  Maroot ;  for 
they  believe  that  near  the  foot  of  the  pyramid 
there  stOl  exists  (although  invisible  to  mankind) 


a  well,  in  which  those  two  wicked  an^  were 
condemned  by  the  Almighty  to  be  suspended  by 
the  heels  until  the  end  of  the  world,  as  a  ptmisli- 
ment  for  their  vanity  and  presumption.    M.  Delia 
Yalle  mentions  several  smaller  mounds,  as  being 
situated  in  the  plain  in  the  immediate  ridnitj  of 
the    pyramid.     Captain   Frederick  and  myself 
looked  in  vain  for  these  mounds ;  we  could  only 
discern  the  high  banks  of  a  canal,  running  panlld 
to  the  S.  W.  &ce  of  the  square,  and  a  moimd, 
about  half  a  mile  distant,  of  which  I  shall  speak 
hereafter.    On  the  opposite  [the  W.^  side  of  the 
river,  about  six  miles  S.  W.  of  Hilleh,  a  second 
eminence,  not  quite  so  large  as  that  just  men- 
tioned, but  of  greater  elevation,  would  seem  to 
have  escaped  the  observation  of  modem  travellers; 
with  the  exception  of  Niebuhr,  by  whom  it  is 
slightly  mentioned.  It  is  formed  of  fvmace-baked 
and  sun-dried  brick,  about  one  foot  in  diameter, 
and  from  three  to  four  inches  thick.  This  pyramid 
is  styled  Nimrood  by  the  Arabs ;  and  on  its  smn- 
mit  are  the  remains  of  a  small  square  tower,  the 
waU  of  which  is  eight  feet  thick,  and,  as  nearly  as 
I  could  guess,  about  fifty  in  height     It  is  built  of 
furnace-baked  bricks,  of  a  yellowish  colour,  ce- 
mented with  slime,  but  no  reeds  or  bitumen  were 
perceptible.     From  this  tower  there  is  a  most 
extensive  view  of  the  windings  of  the  fiuphratO) 
through  the  level  plain  of  Shinar.     Its  banks  are 
lined  with  villages  and  orchards,  and  here  and 
there  a  few  scattered  hamlets  in  the  desert  ap- 
peared like  qtots  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  ocean.   On 
the  top  and  ddes  of  the  mound  I  observed  several 
fragments  of  different  colours,  resembling  in  ap- 
pearance  pieces  of  mis-shapen   xock.     C^>tain 
Frederick  examined  these  curious  fragments  with 
much  attention,  and  was  at  first  inclined  to  think 
that  they  were  consolidated  pieces  of  fiillen  ma- 
sonry ;  but  this  idea  wu  soon  laid  aside,  as  they 
were  found  so  hard  as  to  resist  iron,  in  the  mamier 
of  any  other  very  hard  stone,  and  the  junction  of 
the  bricks  was  not  to  be  disoemed.     It  is  difficult 
to  form  a  conjecture  concerning  these  extruxdi- 
naij  fragments  (some  of  which  are  six  and  eight 
feet  in  diameter),  as  there  is  no  stone  of  such  a 
quality  to  be  procured  any  where  in  the  neigh- 
bouring country,  and  we  could  see  or  hear  of  no 
building  of  which  they  oonld  form  a  part    Here 
those  bricks  which  have  inscriptions  <m  them  are 
generally  found  by  the  Arabs,  who  are  constantly 
employed  in  digging  for  them,  to  build  the  houses 
at  Hilleh.    About  a  hundred  and  twenty  paces 
from  this  pyramid  is  another,  not  so  high,  but  of 
greater  dromifeience  at  the  base.    Bricks  are  dog 
in  great  quantities  from  this  place  ;  but  none,  I 
believe,  with  inscriptions.    [To  letmn  to  the  E. 
side.]]  About  one  mile  and  a  half  from  Hilleh,  oo 
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the  eastein  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  Captain  Fre- 
derick diflooTered  a  longitudinal  mound,  close  on 
the  edge  of  the  rirer;  and  two  miles  further  up, 
in  an  easterly  direction,  a  second,  more  extensive 
than  the  first    He  was  given  to  understand  that 
die  Arabs  were  in  the  habit  of  procuring  vast 
quantities  of  burnt  bricks  from  this  mound,  none 
d  which,  however,  had  any  inscription.    He  per- 
ceived, on  examination,  a  wall  of  red  bricks,  in 
one  part  even  with  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and 
open  to  the  depth  of  thirty  feet  in  the  mound,  the 
earth  having  been  moved  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
coring  the  bricks.    At  another  place,  not  far  dis- 
tant)  were  the  remains  of  an  extensive  building. 
Some  of  its  walls  were  in  great  preservation,  ten 
feet  above  the  sur&ce  of  the  rubbish ;  and  the 
fbondation,  at  another  part,  had  not  been  reached 
at  tibe  depth  of  forty-five  fieet    It  was  six  feet 
e^t  inches  thick,  built  of  a  superior  kind  of 
je]lo?rish  brick,  furnace-baked,  and  cemented,  not 
with  bitumen  or  reeds,  but  lime  mixed  with  sand. 
A  decayed  tree,  not  fiw  from  this  spot,  was  shown 
bjthe  country  people,  as  being  coeval  with  the 
hnilding  itself.  Its  girth,  two  feet  from  the  ground, 
measured  four  feet  seven  inches,  and  it  might  be 
about  twenty  feet  in  height :  it  was  hollow,  and 
apparently  very  old.     [Tormer  travellers  have 
asserted  that  they  saw  a  number  of  very  old  and 
micommon  looking*  trees  along  the  banks  of  the 
river:  but  neither  Captain  iVederick  nor  myself 
saw  any  but  this  one;  and  it  certainly  differed 
from  the  other  trees  which  grow  in  the  neighbour- 
hood.] The  great  pyramid  first  mentioned  is  only 
about  half  or  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  this 
mound.    Captsdn  Frederick,  having  carefully  ex- 
amined every  mound  or  spot  described  by  the 
aarives  as  belonging  to  Babel,  endeavoured  to  di»- 
coyer  if  any  thing  remained  of  the  ancient  city 
wall.    He  commenced  by  riding  five  miles  down 
the  bank  of  the  river,  and  then-  by  following  its 
windings  sixteen  miles  north  of  HiUeh,  on  the 
eastern  side.  The  western  bank  was  explored  with 
the  same  minuteness ;  but  not  a  trace  of  any  deep 
excavatian,  or  any  rubbish  or  mounds  (excepting 
those  already  mentioned),  were  discovered.   Leav- 
ing the  river,  he  proceeded  from  Hilleh,  to  a  vil- 
lage named  Karakooli,  a  distance  of  15  miles  in  a 
N-  W.  direction,  without  meeting  any  thing  wor- 
thy of  remark.     He  next  rode  in  a  parallel  line, 
rix  miles  to  the  west,  and  as  many  to  the  east|  of 
the  pyramid  of  Haroot  ^d  Maroot,  and  returned 
to  Hilleh,  disappointed  in  all  his  expectations; 
for  witiun  a  space  of  twenty-one  miles  in  length, 
and  twelve  in  breadth,  he  was  unable  to  discover 
any  thing  that  could  admit  of  a  conclusion,  that 
either  a  wall  or  ditch  had  ever  existed  within  this 
area.    [[Captain  Frederick  informed  us,  that  he 


dedicated  eight  or  ten  hours  each  day  to  his  in- 
quiries, during  his  stay  at  Hilleh.^  The  size, 
situation,  and  construction  of  the  pyramid  of 
Haroot  and  Maroot,  have  led  Major  Rennell  and 
D'Anville  to  suppose  it  to  be  the  remains  of  the 
temple  of  Belus.  The  latter,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  is  described  as  being  a  square  of  a  stadium 
in  breadth,  and  of  equal  dimensions  at  the  base, 
and  built  of  brick  cemented  with  bitumen.  The 
mass  which  we  now  see  is  an  exact  quadrangle, 
which,  ten  feet  within  the  outer  edge  of  the  rub- 
bish, measured  nine  hundred  paces,  or  two  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and  fifry  feet^  exceeding  the 
circuit  of  the  base  of  the  tower  of  Belus  by  two 
hundred  and  fifty  feet :  a  trifling  excess,  when  we 
consider  how  much  it  must  have  increased  by  the 
fallen  ruins.  Its  elevation,  at  the  S.  W.  angle,  is 
still  upwards  of  two  hundred  feet ;  which  is  very 
great,  considering  its  antiquity,  and  the  soft  mate- 
rials of  which  it  is  composed.  Strabo  represents 
the  temple  of  Belus  as  having  an  exterior  coat  of 
burnt  brick ;  and,  as  I  have  before  said,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe,  from  the  accumulation  of 
pieces  of  furnace-baked  bricks  at  the  foot  of  each 
fiice,  that  this  was  the  case  with  the  great  pyra- 
mid to  the  north  of  Hilleh.  We  are,  however, 
left  in  some  doubt  respecting  the  situation  of  the 
temple.  Diodorus  says,  that  it  stood  in  the  centre 
of  the  city :  but  the  text  is  obscure ;  and  it  may 
be  inferred,  that  the  palace  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  Euphrates  and  C^e^  temple  were  the  same. 
If  this  be  the  case,  we  may  be  permitted  to  con- 
jecture, that  the  Euphrates  once  pursued  a  course 
different  from  that  which  it  now  follows,  and  that 
it  flowed  between  the  pyramid  of  Haroot  and 
Maroot,  and  the  mound  and  the  ruins,  already 
mentioned  as  half  a  mile  further  to  the  west  The 
present  course  of  the  river  would  appear  to  justify 
this  conclusion ;  for  it  bends  suddenly  towards  these 
mounds,  and  has  the  appearance  of  having  for- 
merly passed  between  them.  Should  this  conjec- 
ture be  admitted,  then  will  the  ruins  just  men- 
tioned be  found  to  answer  the  description  given 
by  the  ancients  of  the  materials,  size,  and  situ- 
ation of  the  two  principal  edifices  in  Babylon. 
But  if  not,  we  shall  continue  in  ignoranee  con- 
cerning the  remains  of  the « palace ;  for  the  pyra- 
mid is  &r  too  distant  from  the  river  and  the 
other  ruins,  to  incline  us  to  suppose  it  to  have 
been  the  royal  residence." 

12.  To  Mr.  Rich,  resident  at  Bagdad  for  the 
East  India  Company,  we  are  indebted  for  a  still 
more  particular  account  of  these  monuments  of 
antiquity;  his  tracts  have  greatly  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  public,  and  have  given  occasion 
to  much  investigation.  The  following  are  extracts 
from  his  first  work  (Lond.  1815)  :  '^  The  ruins  of 
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Babylon  may  in  &ct  be  said  almost  to  commence 
from  Mohawil,  a  yery  indifferent  khan,  dose  to 
^vhich  is  a  large  canal,  with  a  bridge  over  it,  the 
whole  country  between  it  and  Hellah  exhibiting 
at  interrals  traces  of  building,  in  which  are  dis- 
coYerable  burnt  and  unbnmt  bricks  and  bitumen. 
Three  mounds  in  particular  attract  attention  from 
their  magnitude.  The  district  called  by  the  natives 
El-Aredh  Babel  extends  on  both  sides  of  the 
Euphrates.    The  ruins  of  the  eastern  quarter  of 
Babylon  commence  about  two  miles  above  Hellah, 
and  consist  of  two  large  masses  or  mounds  con- 
nected with,  and  lying  N.  and  S.  of  each  other; 
and  several  smaller  ones  which  cross  the  plain  at 
different  intervals.   [[At]]  the  northern  termination 
of  the  plain  is  Pietro  Delia  Valle's  ruin ;  from  the 
S.  E.  (to  which  it  evidently  once  joined,  being 
only  obliterated  there  by  two  canals)  proceeds  a 
narrow  ridge  or  mound  of  earth,  wearing  the  ap- 
pearance of  having  been  a  boimdaiy  wall.    This 
ridge  forms  a  kind  of  circular  inclosure,  and  joins 
the  S.  E.  point  of  the  most  southerly  of  the  two 
grand  masses.    The  whole  area,  inclosed  by  the 
boundary  on  the  east  and  south,  and  the  river  on 
the  west,  is  two  miles  and  six  hundred  yards  from 
E.  to  W.,  as  much  from  Pietro  Delia  Valle's  ruin 
to  the  southern  part  of  the  boundary,  or  two  miles 
and  one  thousand  yards  to  the  most  southerly 
mound  of  all.     The  first  grand  mass  of  ruins 
{[south^  is  one  thousand  one  hundred  yards  in 
length,  and  eight  hundred  in  the  greatest  breadth. 
• . .  The  most  elevated  part  may  be  about  fifty  or 
sixty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain,  and  it  has 
been  dug  into  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  bricks. 
On  the  north  is  a  valley  of  five  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  in  length,  the  area  of  which  is  covered  with 
tussocks  of  rank  grass,  Qis  longest  from  R  to  Wr\ 
and  crossed  [^from  S.  to  N.[]  by  a  line  of  ruins  of 
very  little  elevation.   To  this  succeeds  [[going  N.]] 
the  second  grand  heap  of  ruins,  the  shape  of 
which  is  nearly  a  square  of  seven  himdred  yards 
length  and  breadth.. . .  This  is  the  place  where 
Bcauchamp  made  his  observations;  and  it  cer- 
tainly is  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  ruins  of 
Babylon ;  every  vestige  discoverable  in  it  declares 
it  to  have  been  composed  of  buildings  fiir  superior 
to  all  the  rest  which  have  left  traces  in  the  eastern 
quarter ;  the  bricks  tu-e  of  the  finest  description ; 
and  notwithstanding  this  is  the  grand  storehouse 
of  them,  and  that  the  greatest  supplies  have  been 
and  are  now  constantly  drawn  irom  it,  they  appear 
still  to  be  abundant     In  all  these  excavations, 
walls  of  burnt  brick,  Imd  in  lime  mortar  of  a  very 
good  quality,  are  seen;  and  in  addition  to  the 
substances  generally  strewed  on  the  surfaces  of  all 
these  mounds,  we  here  find  feigments  of  alabaster 
vessels,  fine  earthenware,  marble,  and  great  quan- 


tities of  varnished  tiles,  the  glazing  and  colouring 
of  which  is  surprisingly  firesh.  In  a  hollow,  near 
the  southern  part,  I  found  a  sepulchral  urn  of 
earthen  ware,  which  had  been  broken  in  digginf;^ 
and  near  it  lay  some  human  bones,  which  pulve- 
rized with  the  touch.  To  be  more  particular  in 
my  description  of  this  mound :  not  more  than  two 
hundred  yards  firom  its  northern  extremity  is  a 
ravine,  hollowed  out  by  those  who  dig  for  bricks, 
in  length  near  a  hundred  yards,  and  thirty  feet 
wide  by  forty  or  fifty  deep.  On  one  side  of  it  a 
few  yards  of  wall  remain  standing,  the  face  of 
which  is  very  clear  and  perfect ;  and  it  appears  to 
have  been  the  front  of  some  building.  The  oppo- 
site side  is  so  confused  a  mass  of  rubbish,  that  it 
should  seem  the  ravine  had  been  worked  through 
a  solid  building.  Under  the  foundations  of  the 
southern  end  an  opening.is  made,  which  discoveis 
a  subterranean  passage,  floored  and  walled  with 
Luge  bricks,  bud  in  bitumen,  and  covered  over 
with  pieces  of  sand-stone,  a  yard  thick  and  several 
yards  long,  on  which  the  whole  [[weight  rests], 
being  so  great  as  to  have  given  a  considerable 
degree  of  obliquity  to  the  side  walls  of  the  passage. 
It  is  half  full  of  brackish  water  (probably  raia- 
water  impregnated  with  lutre,  in  filtering  through 
the  ruins,  which  are  all  very  productive  of  it)  ; 
and  the  workmen  say  that  some  way  on  it  is  high 
enough  for  a  horseman  to  pass  upright ;  as  much 
as  I  saw  of  it,  it  was  near  seven  feet  in  height, 
and  its  course  to  the  south.  This  is  described  bj 
Beauchamp,  who  most  unaccountably  imagines  it 
must  have  been  part  of  the  city  wall.  The  super- 
structure over  the  passage  is  cemented  vrith  hitor 
men;  other  parts  of  the  mvine  [[are  cemented] 
with  mortar,  and  the  bricks  have  all  vrriting  on 
them.  The  northern  end  of  the  ravine  appears  to 
have  been  crossed  by  an  extremely  thick  wall  of 
yellowish  brick,  cemented  with  a  brilliant  white 
mortar,  which  has  been  broken  through  in  hol- 
lowing it  out ;  and  a  little  to  the  north  of  it  I 
discovered  what  Beauchamp  saw  imperfectly,  and 
understood  from  the  natives  to  be  an  idol.  I  iras 
told  the  same,  and  that  it  was  discovered  by  an 
old  Arab  in  digging ;  but  that,  not  knowing  what 
to  do  with  it,  he  covered  it  up  again.  [It  is  pro- 
bable that  many  firagments  of  antiquity,  especiallv 
of  the  larger  kind,  are  lost  in  this  manner.  The 
inhabitants  call  all  stones  with  inscriptions  or 
figures  on  them  idohs.^  On  sending  for  the  old 
man,  I  set  a  number  of  men  to  woilc,  who,  af^ 
a  day's  hard  labour,  laid  open  enough  of  the  statue 
to  show  that  it  veas  a  lion  of  colossal  dimensions 
standing  on  a  pedestal  of  a  coarse  kii^d  of  frey 
granite,  and  of  rude  workmanship ;  in  the  mouth 
was  a  circular  aperture,  into  which  a  man  roi^t 
introduce  his  fist    A  little  to  the  west  of  the 
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nvine  is  die  next  remarkable  object,  called  by 
tlie  natiTee  the  Kaar  or  Palace,  by  which  appel- 
Isdon  I  shall  designate  the  whole  mass.  It  is  a 
voj  remarkable  ruin,  which,  being  nncovered  and 
in  part  detached  firom  the  rubbish,  is  yisible  from 
a  oonsideiable  distance ;  but  so  surprisingly  fresh 
in  its  ^ppeaianoe,  that  it  was  only  after  a  minute 
iaipection  that  I  was  satisfied  of  its  being  in 
reality  a  Babylonian  remain.  It  consists  of  sereral 
mUs  and  piers  (which  free  the  cardinal  points), 
dght  fret  in  thickness,  in  some  places  ornamented 
with  niches,  and  in  others  strengthened  by  pilasters 
and  buttresses,  built  of  fine  burnt-brick  (still  per- 
iecdj  dean  and  diarp),  laid  in  lime-cement  of  such 
tenacity,  that  those  whose  business  it  is  have 
giTen  up  working,  on  account  of  the  extreme  dif- 
ficulty of  extracting  Hhern  whole.  The  tops  of 
these  waUs  are  broken,  and  many  hare  been  much 
higher.  On  the  outside  they  hare  in  some  places 
heen  deared  nearly  to  the  foundations;  but  the 
internal  spaces  formed  by  them  are  yet  filled  with 
mbbish,  in  some  parts  almost  to  their  summit 
One  part  of  the  wall  has  been  split  into  three 
parts,  and  OTerthrown,  as  if  by  an  earthquake; 
some  detached  walls  of  the  same  kind,  standing  at 
diflerent  distances,  show  what  remains  to  hare 
lieen  only  a  small  part  of  the  original  frbric; 
indeed,  it  appears  that  ike  passage  in  the  reiine, 
tf^ther  wi^  the  wall  which  crosses  its  upper 
end,  were  connected  with  it.  There  are  some 
hdlowB  underneath,  in  which  several  persons  hare 
lost  their  lires ;  so  that  no  one  will  now  renture 
into  them,  and  their  entrances  hare  become  choked 
lip  with  rubbish.  Near  this  ruin  is  a  heap  of 
nibbish,  the  sides  of  which  are  curiously  streaked 
hj  the  altenmtion  of  its  materials,  the  chief  part 
of  which,  it  is  probable,  was  unbumt  brick,  of 
which  I  found  a  small  quantity  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  but  no  reeds  were  discoyerable  in  the  inter- 
Btioes.  There  are  two  paths  near  this  ruin,  made 
hj  the  workmen  who  carry  down  their  bricks  to 
the  liver  side,  whence  they  are  transported  by 
iKots  to  Hellah ;  and  a  little  to  the  N.N.E.  of  it 
is  the  frmous  tree  which  the  natiyes  call  Athele, 
md  maintain  to  have  been  flourishing  in  ancient 
Babjlon,  from  the  destruction  of  which  they  say 
Hod  purposely  preserved  it,  that  it  might  afibrd 
Ali  a  convenient  place  to  tie  up  his  horse  after  the 
iKUtle  of  Hellah !  It  stands  on  a  kind  of  ridge, 
and  nothing  more  than  one  side  of  its  trunk  re- 
gains (by  which  it  appears  to  have  been  of  con- 
adexable  girth) ;  yet  the  branches  at  the  top  are 
t^  perfectly  verdant,  and,  gently  waving  in  the 
^d,  produce  a  melancholy  rustling  sound.  It  is 
^  eveigreen,  something  resembling  the  lignum 
neo,  and  of  a  kind,  I  believe,  not  conmion  in  this 
pert  of  the  country,  though  I  am  told  there  is  a 


tree  of  the  same  description  at  Bassora.  All  the 
people  of  the  country  assert  that  it  is  extremely 
dangerous  to  approach  this  mound  after  nightp-frll, 
on  account  of  the-  multitude  of  evil  spirits  by  which 
it  is  haunted.  A  mile  to  the  north  of  the  Kasr 
Qnlace]],  and  nine  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from 
the  river  bank,  is  the  last  ruin  of  this  series,  de- 
scribed by  Pietxo  Delia  Yalle.  The  natives  call 
it  Mukallibe  (or,  according  to  the  vulgar  Arab 
pronunciation  of  these  parts,  Mujelibe),  meaning 
overturned.  It  is  of  an  oblong  shape,  irregular  in 
its  height  and  the  measurement  of  its  sides,  which 
face  tiie  4^T<iinAl  points ;  the  northern  side  being 
two  hundred  yards  in  length;  the  southern  two 
hundred  and  nineteen ;  the  eastern  one  hundred 
and  eighty-two ;  and  tiie  western  one  himdred  and 
thirty-six.  The  elevation  of  the  S.  E.  or  highest 
angle,  one  hundred  and  forty-one  feet  Near  the 
summit,  W.^  appears  a  low  wall,  built  of  unbumt 
bricks  mixed  up  with  chopped  straw  or  reeds, 
and  cemented  with  day-mortar  of  great  thickness, 
having  between  every  layer  a  layer  of  reeds  .  .  . 
AJl  are  worn  into  furrows  by  the  weather; — ^in 
some  places  of  great  depth.  The  summit  is  covered 
with  heaps  <^  rubbish ;  whole  bricks  with  inscrip- 
tions on  them  are  here  and  there  discovered ;  the 
whole  is  covered  with  innumemble  fragments  of 
pottery,  brick,  bitumen,  pebbles,  vitrified  brick  or 
scoria,  and  even  sheUs,  bits  of  glass,  and  mother- 
of-pearl.  There  are  many  dens  of  wild  beasts  in 
various  ports ;  in  one  of  which  I  found  the  bones 
of  sheep  and  other  animals,  and  perceived  a  strong 
smell,  like  that  of  a  lion.  I  also  found  quantities 
of  porcupine  qmlls,  and  in  most  cavities  are  num- 
bers of  bats  and  owls.  It  is  a  curious  coinddence, 
that  I  here  first  heard  the  oriental  account  of 
satyrs.  I  had  always  imagined  the  belief  of  their 
existence  was  confined  to  the  west;  but  a  Choadar, 
who  was  with  me  when  I  examined  this  ruin, 
mentioned  by  accident,  that  in  this  desert  an  ani- 
mal is  found  resembling  a  man  from  the  head  to 
the  waist,  but  having  the  thighs  and  legs  of  a  sheep 
or  goat ;  he  said,  also,  that  the  Arabs  hunt  it  with 
dogs,  and  eat  the  lower  parts,  abstaining  from  the 
upper,  on  account  of  their  resemblance  to  those  of 
the  human  spedes.  '  But  the  wild  beast  of  the 
desert  shall  lie  there,  and  their  houses  shall  be  full 
of  doleful  creatures ;  and  owls  shall  dwell  there, 
and  satyrs  shall  dance  there,'  Isai.  xiii.  21." 

13.  These  are  all  the  great  masses  of  ruins  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  river.  The  western  side 
affords  none  immediately  adjacent  to  the  river; 
but  about  six  miles  south-west  of  Hellah  is  a  vast 
mass,  previously  known  to  us  only  by  the  cursory 
report  of  Niebuhr,  who  had  not  opportunity  to 
examine  it  It  is  called  by  the  Azabs^  Bin  Nea^ 
roud;  by  the  Jews,  Nebuchadnezsar's  orison.    Of 
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this  Mr.  Rich  says :  ^  I  visited  the  Bin  under  cir- 
comstaiices  peculiarly  &yourable  to  the  grandeur 
of  its  efiect  The  morning  ivas  at  first  stormy, 
and  threatened  a  seyere  fidl  of  rain ;  but  as  we 
approached  the  object  of  our  journey,  the  heavy 
cloud  separating  discovered  the  Birs  frowning  over 
the  plain,  and  presenting  the  appearance  of  a  cir- 
cular hill  crowned  by  a  tower  with  a  high  ridge 
extending  along  the  foot  of  it  Its  being  entirely 
concealed  from  our  view  during  the  first  part  of 
our  ride,  prevented  our  acquiring  the  gradual  idea, 
in  general  so  prejudicial  to  effect,  and  so  par- 
ticularly lamented  by  those  who  visit  the  pyramids. 
Just  as  we  were  within  the  proper  distance,  it 
burst  at  once  upon  oiur  sight  in  the  midst  of  rolling 
masses  of  thick  black  clouds,  partially  obscured  by 
that  kind  of  haze  whose  indistinctness  is  one  great 
cause  of  sublimity,  whilst  a  few  strong  catches  of 
stormy  light,  thrown  upon  the  desert  in  the  back 
ground,  served  to  give  some  idea  of  the  immense 
extent,  and  dreary  solitude,  of  the  wastes  in  which 
this  venerable  ruin  stands.  It  is  a  mound  of  an 
oblong  figure,  the  total  circumference  of  which  is 
seven  hundred  and  sixty-two  yards.  At  the  eastern 
side  it  is  not  more  than  fifty  or  sixty  feet  high ;  at 
the  western  it  rises  in  a  conical  figure  to  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety-eight  feet;  and  on  its  summit  is 
a  solid  pile  of  brick  thirty-seven  feet  high,  by 
twenty-eight  in  breadth,  diminishing  in  thickness 
to  the  top,  which  is  irregular.  It  is  built  of  fine 
burnt  bricks,  which  have  inscriptions  on  them,  laid 
in  lime-mortar  of  admirable  cement.  The  other 
parts  of  the  summit  of  this  hill  are  occupied  by 
immense  fragments  of  brick-work  of  no  deter- 
minate figure,  tumbled  together  and  converted 
into  solid  vitrified  masses,  as  if  they  had  under- 
gone the  fiercest  fire,  or  been  blown  up  with  gun- 
powder, the  layers  of  bricks,  being  perfectly  dis- 
cernible— a  curious  fiict,  and  one  for  which  I  am 
utterly  incapable  of  accounting.  The  whole  of 
this  mound  is  itself  a  ruin,  channelled  by  the  wea- 
ther, and  strewed  with  the  usual  fragments,  and 
with  pieces  of  black  stone,  sand-stone,  and  marble. 
No  reeds  are  discernible  in  any  part  At  the  foot 
of  the  mound  a  step  may  be  traced,  scarcely  ele- 
vated above  the  plain,  exceeding  in  extent  by 
several  feet  the  base ;  and  there  is  a  quadrangular 
inclosure  round  the  whole,  as  at  the  Mujelibe,  but 
much  more  perfect,  and  of  greater  dimensions. 
At  a  trifling  distance  from  the  Birs,  and  parallel 
with  its  eastern  face,  is  a  mound  not  inferior  to 
the  Kasr  in  elevation,  much  longer  than  it  is 
broad.  Round  the  Birs  are  traces  of  ruins  to  a 
considerable  extent* 

14.  Leaving  to  these  authorities  the  task  of 
establishing  their  respective  theories,  Mr.  Taylor 
offers  the  following  conjectures  founded  on  the 


voice  of  current  and  apj^oxea^j  unbroken  tra- 
dition. The  Makloube,  the  Mujelibe,  the  p^fiaiuid 
of  Haroot  and  Maroot  (in  other  words,  Delia 
Valle's  Ruin),  or  by  wh^ver  other  appeUatioa 
the  signification  of  overturned,  or  topsy-torry,  be 
preserved — ^this  ruin,  he  thinks,  marks  the  original 
tower  of  Babel ;  and,  so  far  as  may  be  judged  by 
comparison  of  its  present  shape  with  the  neigh- 
bouring mounds,  it  never  was  finished.  It  is 
all  but  impossible,  that  the  ruins  of  a  build- 
ing raised  to  that  central  elevation  which  might 
give  it  the  appearance  or  entitle  it  to  the  ap- 
pellation of  a  pyramid,  should  form  an  outline 
of  surfeoe  on  its  top^  so  neariy  equable  as  thii 
object  presents  in  Mr.  Rich's  delineation  of  it 
That  it  was  raised  to  unequal  heights  in  different 
parts,  or  on  its  different  faces,  is  every  way  likely ; 
that  it  might  answer,  more  or  less,  the  purpose  of 
a  cemetry,  in  afler-ages,  is  credible ;  and  that  it 
might  even  receive  some  additions  from  its  votaries^ 
for  such  it  had,  no  doubt,  may  be  admitted :  yet^ 
without  impeaching  the  proposition  that  it  neTer 
reached  that  height,  or  that  complete  form  and 
condition,  which  its  founders  oontemplatei 
Mr.  Rich  himself  remarks,  ^^  that  there  does  not 
remain  in  the  irregularities  on  the  top  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  rubbish  to  account  for  an  ele- 
vation equal  to  that  of  the  tower,  the  whole  height 
being  now  only  one  hundred  and  forty  feet' 
This  testimony  is  decisive.  There  is  no  need  to 
expatiate  on  the  confinnation  this  afifinds  to  Scrip- 
ture history.  Except  the  deluge,  the  tower  of  Babel, 
with  the  circumstances  attending  it,  is  the  most 
ancient  fiict  recorded,  or  that  could  be  recorded. 
That  it  was  followed  by  consequences  of  the  mo^ 
interesting  nature  to  the  human  race,  is  attested 
by  profane  authority  as  well  as  sacred ;  and  these 
ruins,  to  this  day,  afford  efiecdve  evidence  tliat 
the  writer  of  the  Mosaic  narration  was  equally 
fiuthful  and  well  informed.  To  enlaige  would  be 
to  intrude  on  the  reader^s  own  reflections.  De- 
scending southward,  we  next  arrive  at  that  grand 
mass  of  ruins,  called  by  tradition  the  Kasr,  or 
Palace.  We  find  no  difficulty  in  deferring  to  this 
tradition ;  or  in  believing  that  the  single  remain- 
ing three,  the  Athele,  may  be  a  descendant  ot 
some  which  formerly  composed  the  ornaments  <^ 
the  fiunous  hanging  gardens.  This  building  has 
evidently  been  constructed  with  the  greatest  care ; 
and  its  peculiar  ^^  freshness,"  on  which  Majcr 
Rennell  founds  an  argument  against  its  Bahy- 
lonish  origin,  appears  to  be  nothing  beyond  what 
might  be  expected  from  more  careful  selection  of 
materials,  better  manipulation  and  woriaaanship) 
and,  in  one  word,  fiY>m  royal  liberality  and  patron- 
age. Uniformity  of  plan  is  seidom  oODsahed  in 
the  palaces  of  eastern  monarefas,  nor  is  theananf^ 
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ment  of  their  sereial  ofiiceB  sach  as  European 
jadgment  would  prefer.  Unlem,  therefore,  we 
ooakl  Buppofle  that  the  palace  of  Semiiamifl,  or  of 
Nebachadnessar,  w  of  any  other  Babylonish 
monarch,  with  tiie  additions  of  later  times,  was 
conoeiTed  on  principles  of  more  than  common 
cQiredneas,  we  must  allow  that  in  its  best  con- 
dition it  was  little  other  than  a  labyrinth ;  and 
conaeqaently  its  ruins  became  nothing  but  con- 
fbsan.  Immediately  south  of  the  Kasr  is 
Mr.  Rich's  ^valley  of  fivB  hundred  and  Mty 
jaids  in  length,  the  area  of  which  is  coyered  with 
toflBOckfl  of  rank  grass :" — this  is  the  rery  place, 
then,  where  we  should  look  for  the  ^'sea  of  Baby- 
lon :*  that  is  to  say,  a  natural  Talley,  enlarged  by 
art  and  labour,  and  rendered  a  proper  receptacle 
for  a  great  body  of  water  derived  from  the  £u- 
phxates,  and  preserving  a  current  coincident  with 
that  stream.  It  is  above  eight  hundred  yards  in 
breadth ;  and  it  is  ^'crossed  by  a  line  of  ruins  of 
Teij  tittle  elevation,"  which  is  exactly  what  the 
iinums  bridge  would  form ;  for  that  structure  was 
not  a  BoHd  building  of  remarkable  height,  but,  ia 
decaying,  would  fill  up  a  depth  little  more  than 
lerel  with  the  surfiMe  of  the  water,  or  with  that 
of  the  present  soil.  Hus  affords  another  instance, 
^n,  of  the  correctness  of  prophetic  foresight : 
*'I  will  make  her  sea  dry,"  says  Jeremiah,  speak- 
ing of  Babylon ;  and  though  this  lake  were  more 
than  half  a  mile  in  breadth  by  one  third  of  a 
mile  in  length,  and  thirty-five  feet  in  depth,  as 
Diodonis  reports,  yet  dry  it  is.  No  longer  the 
gilded  baige  floats  on  its  waters,  or  the  voluptuous 
looak  invites  the  owner  to  reverie  and  repose  ^  no 
verdant  carpet  bedecks  the  walks  along  its  mar- 
gin; no  overhanging  willows  meet  their  reflec- 
tioDfl  in  its  stream.  It  is  now  merely  a  Valley, 
^e  whole  area  of  which  is  covered  with  tussocks 
of  lank  grass.  Directly  the  contrary  feet  is  pro- 
duced from  one  of  the  same  causes  by  which  this 
^  has  been  dried  up,  which  is,  the  inundations 
of  the  Euphrates.  So  long  as  the  overflowing 
water  was  controlled  by  banks  and  walls,  and 
found  a  passage  through  this  lake,  so  long  would 
the  lake  continue  in  condition ;  but,  when  that 
Passage  was  closed,  whether  by  the  ruins  of  the 
buildings,  damming  up  the  outlet,  or  by  any  other 
impediment,  the  water  becoming  stagnant  would 
<<^posit  a  sediment;  and  this  would  gradually 
accnnmlate  till  it  filled  up  the  bason.  Mr.  Rich 
*y8  (Second  Memoir,  p.  10),  "  The  strong  em- 
oaokment  built  by  the  Babylonian  monarchs  was 
intended  to  prevent  the  overflow,  not  to  secure  its 
'doming  in  one  chaimel;  and  ever  since  the  em- 
l^'^nkment  was  mined,  the  river  has  expended 
^^  in  periodical  inundations.  This  is  the  case 
^  many  parts  of  its  progress ;  for  instance,  at 


Feluja,  the  inundation  fiK)m  whence  covers  the 
whole  fece  of  the  country,  as  fiu:  as  the  walls  of 

Bagdad, with  a  depth  of  water  sufii- 

cient  to  render  it  navigable  fer  rafb  and  flat- 
bottom  boats. At  HUla,  notwithstanding 

the  numerous  canals  drawn  firom  it,  when  it  rises 
it  overflows  many  parts  of  the  western  desert; 
and  on  the  east  it  insinuates  itself  into  the  hol- 
lows and  more  level  parts  of  the  ruins,  converting 
them  into  lakes  and  morasses."  The  reader  who 
has  seen  the  overflowing  Nile,  called  sea  by  Na- 
hum,  in  the  instance  of  Memphis,  will,  without 
reluctance,  allow  the  same  appellation  to  the  over- 
flowing Euphrates;  and  truly  enough  may  it  be 
said,  that  the  sea  has  come  up  over  Babylon; 
since  the  more  level  parts  of  the  ruins  are  converted 
into  lakes  and  morasses,  during  the  seasons  of  the 
river's  swelling ;  though  at  intervals  these  swamps 
may  be  tolerably  dry.  There  seems  to  be  no 
cause  whatever  for  doubting  whether  the  bridge 
formed  a  communication  between  the  palace  and 
the  tower  of  Belus.  Admitting  this,  it  follows  that 
the  southern  mass  of  ruins  is  the  existing  remain 
of  that  femous  temple.  It  extends  one  thousand 
one  hundred  jbx6b  in  length,  by  eight  hundred 
yards  in  breadth :  it  would  be,  on  our  hypothesis, 
surrounded  by  a  stream  of  the  Euphrates ;  con- 
sequently, it  occupied  an  island,  like  many  conse- 
crated localities  of  antiquity.  It  possessed,  of 
course,  every  convenience  for  personal  and  priestly 
ablution,  and  was  situated,  as  ancient  writers  de- 
scribe it,  sufficiently  in  the  centre  of  the  city  to 
justify  their  descriptions.  East  of  the  palace  and 
the  temple  a  very  large  indosure,  of  a  circular 
form,  is  still  distinguishable :  if  this,  or  any  part 
of  it,  may  be  the  famous  plain  of  Dura,  then 
might  the  golden  image  be  inaugurated  either  in 
the  temple  adjacent,  or  in  the  plain  itself.  Nothing 
could  be  more  convenient  to  the  priests,  who, 
doubtless,  assisted  in  full  costume  at  the  ceremony ; 
nor  to  the  monarch,  who  might  easily  repair  from 
his  palace  to  the-  temple,  in  all  the  pomp  atten- 
dant on  oriental  despotism ;  while  the  intervening 
canal  woidd  preserve  a  due  distance  between  the 
concourse  of  ordinary  worshippers  and  the  conse- 
crated devotees  of  the  idol.  It  is  evident  from 
what  has  been  adduced,  that  no  other  remains  of 
ancient  Babylon  than  those  of  its  public  buildings 
can  now  be  discovered  or  distinguished:  the 
houses  of  individuals,  which  Herodotus  describes 
as  being  three  stories  in  height,  have  disappeared, 
with  all  their  accommodations  and  accompani- 
ments. No  doubt  they  had  gardens  and  pleasure- 
grounds,  embellished  and  refreshed  by  streams  of 
water,  and  by  plantations  affording  shade  and  pri- 
vacy— ^those  indispensable  luxuries  in  the  East. 
These  are  destroyed;   no  trace  of  them  exists; 
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and  therefore  we  cannot  wonder  that  more  ac- 
cessible retreats,  in  which  those  who  carried  them 
captive  demanded  of  the  forlorn  Israelites  to  sing 
the  Lord's  song  in  this  foreign  land,  should  hare 
shared  in  the  general  fate.     We  see  by  what 
means  the  willows  on  which  thej  hanged  their 
harps  might  grow  among  the  water-courses ;  but 
the  water-courses  are  ruined,  and  the  willows  are 
extinct     Whether  we  should  seek  the  exterior 
walls  of  the  prorince  of  Babjlon  in  the  direction 
taken  by  Captain  Frederick,  is  of  small  import- 
ance, since  we  have  ventured  to  conjecture  that 
they  were  not  distinguished  by  magnitude  or 
solidity:   whether  those  more  proximate  to  the 
city,  and  especially  whether  those  which  have  left 
long  mounds,  in  ruins,  but  which  evidently  in- 
closed the  temple  and  the  palace,  may  be  any 
part  of  the  broad  walls,  is  a  question  of  greater 
importance,  and,  at  present,  of  difficult  solution. 
Whether  these  long  inclosures  have   ever  been 
&oed  with  brick,  whether  they  have  ever  had  a 
ditch  before  them,  and  iHiedier  their  bieadtii 
answers  to  that  assigned  to  the  famous  waUs  of 
Babylon  by  ancient  writers,  we  can  neither  affirm 
nor  deny,  till  possessed  of  more  accurate  infer- 
matioiL    Hitherto,  though  under  the  necessity  of 
admitting  conjecture,  our  conjectures  have  ob- 
tained some  direction,  either  from  ancient  autho- 
rity or  from  modem  description ;  but,  if  we  should 
venture  to  surmise  that  the  Bin  Nimrood^  called 
by  the  Jews  of  the  country  the  prison  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, but  rather  his  palace,  were  the  6he- 
shach  of  the  prophet,  both  ancient  and  modem 
authorities  forsake  us.    Nevertheless,  there  are 
some  things  spoken  in  reference  to  Babylon,  which 
are  fulfilled  in  this  ruin  only ;  and  it  signifies  so 
little  under  what  name  it  was  originally  known, 
that  no  further  notice  of  that  particular  need  be 
taken.    ^  The  Bin  Nimrood  stands  in  a  spot  that 
commands  a  view  of  the  very  distant  domes  of 
Meschid  Ali,  in  one  direction,"  says  Mr.  Rich, 
while  in  another,  says  Mr.  Kinneir,  ^'  from  this 
tower  there  is  a  most  extensive  view  of  the  wind- 
ings of  the  Euphrates,  through  the  level  plain  of 
Shinar."     He  adds,  ^^Its  banks  are  lined  with 
villages  and  orchards."    But  the  present  state  of 
these  banks  can  give  but  a  very  feeble  Idea  of  the 
magnificent  coup  (Tonl^  when  die  great  metropolis 
was  in  its  glory.    At  that  time  the  interior,  as 
well  as  the  banks,  was  filled  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach  with  villas  and  groves,  with  tanks  and 
villages,  equal,  and   more   than  equal,  to  what 
Mr.  Wathen  has  reported  of  his  prospect  firom 
CoDJeveram.    The  ^  sublime  and  beautiful  pros- 
pect" alluded  to,  betrayed  that  traveller  into  an 
ecstatic  forgetfulness  of  all  the  world  beside,  into 
a  feeling  as  if  he  could  ^^  have  continued  on  this 


spot  for  ever."  Had  he  been  die  creator  of  this 
magnificence,  as  Nebuchadnezzar  was  Gmtor  of 
that  around  Babylon,  we  could  not  have  wondeied 
at  his  adopting  the  language  of  the  too  greatly 
transported  monarcL  This  feeling  suggests  the 
possibility  that  an  aberration  of  mind  struck  the 
king  of  Babylon  while  walking  on  the  roof  of  hii 
residence:  in  the  present  discussion,  the  po»- 
bility  of  that  calamity  occurring  while  he  was  in 
his  hall  of  audience  has  been  hinted.  The  Bin 
is  equally  suitable  for  either  supposition.  It  iras, 
most  probably,  the  palace  of  his  pride ;  nor  is  it 
unlikely  that  it  was  pointed  at  by  the  prophet, 
when  he  says  (Jer.  li.  25), ''  Behold,  I  am  against 
thee,  O  destroying  mountain,  saith  the  Lord,  [a 
mountain]]  which  destroyeth  all  the  earth :  and  i 
will  stretch  out  my  hand  upon  thee,  and  will  roll 
thee  down  from  the  rocks  [perhaps,  like  lockt—ia 
the  form  of  rocks]],  and  will  make  thee  a  buined 
mountain.  And  they  shall  not  take  horn  thee  a 
stone  for  a  comer,  nor  a  stone  for  a  foundation ; 
but  thou  shalt  be  desolate  for  ever."  A  city  like 
Babylon,  seated  on  many  streams,  and  deririag  its 
advantage  from  its  lower  level,  which  admitted  of 
wonderful  facilities  for  its  waters,  would  be  ill 
described  as  ^a  mountain:"  nor  is  there  any 
mountain  near  it,  but  what  has  been  raised  bj  the 
hand  of  man.  It  was,  no  doubt,  this  conside- 
ration that  induced  Dr.  Blayney  to  explain  this 
language  as  metaphorical.  He  says,  ^^ Anj  nation, 
or  prince,  that  rises  in  power  above  othen,  mijr 
be  called,  metaphorically,  ^  a  mountain ;'  and  the 
Babylonish  nation  is  accordingly  here  to  be  on- 
derstood  by  the  'destroying  mountain.'  The 
'  rocks,'  from  whence  it  was  to  be  rolled,  were  its 
strongholds.  And  in  the  next  verse,  whoe  it  is 
said,  *'  They  shall  not  take  of  thee  a  stone  for  a 
comer-stone,  or  for  fbundatiq^is,'  we  may  under- 
stand thereby,  that  they  should  no  Icmger  hare 
kings  and  govemors  taken  finom  among  them- 
selves, but  should  be  under  the  dominion  of 
foreigners."  Notwithstanding  this  principle  ot* 
interpretation  is  proper  in  many  places,  we  mar 
ask  whether  there  would  be  any  impropriety  in 
taking  this  passage  literally?  in  supposii^,  that 
a  palace,  rising  to  a  vast  height,  mi^t  be  called 
'^a  mountain"  from  its  bulk;  also,  ''a  destroj* 
ing  mountain,"  if  from  its  council-chamber  issued 
those  orders  which  directed  the  operations 
of  its  armies  to  the  detraction  of  all  the  earth  ^ 
P)ut,  if  corruption  (by  idolatry,  suppose)  be 
preferred  as  the  meaning  of  ^e  word  used, 
tiie  Olden  equally  iasued  from  the  palace.]  That 
this  palace  must  have  been  of  a  mountain- 
ous height,  when  perfect,  is  evident  from  the 
extent  of  view  it  still  commands.  Mr.  Bicfa  ta- 
sists  that  it  is  the  real  tower  of  Belus.    That  it 
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has  been  '^  a  burnt  mountain,"  appears  from  the 
testunonj  of  Mr.  Kinneir,  who  says,  "'  on  the  top 
md  sides  of  the  monnd  I  obserred  seyeral  frag- 
ments of  different  ooIomB,  resembling,  in  appear- 
ance, pieces  of  mia-shapen  rock."  Gaptain  Frede- 
lick  examined  these  canons  fragments  with  mnch 
attention.  ^  The j  were  found  so  hard  as  to  resist 
inn;  some  of  ^em  are  six  or  eight  feet  in 
diameter :  there  is  no  similar  stone  in  the  neigh- 
bouring country."  Mr.  Rich  was  equally  struck 
by  their  appearance ;  he  speaks  of  parts  of  the 
soinimt  of  the  hill  as  being  occupied  by  *^  immense 
fiagments  of  brick-work  of  no  determinate  figure, 
tofflbled  together  and  conyerted  into  solid  vitrified 
masses,  as  if  they  had  undergone  the  fiercest  fire, 
or  had  been  blown  up  with  gunpowder."  These 
words  may  stand  as  a  comment  on  tiie  predictions 
rf  the  text — "  A  burnt  mountain,"  says  the  pro- 
phet;—." solid  Titrified  masses,  as  if  by  the  fiercest 
lire,  as  if  blown  up  with  gunpowder,"  says  Mr. 
Rich.  "I  wiU  roU  thee  down  in  the  form  (or 
species)  of  rocks,"  says  the  prophet ; — ^"  fragments 
[^immense  firagments,  tumbled  together,"  says  Mr. 
Rich]  of  mis-shapen  rocks,"  says  Mr.  Khmeir. 
'^Xo  stone  shall  be  taken  from  thee,"  says  the 
prophet,  diat  is,  for  another  edifice.  Certainly  not; 
^^ecaose  those  mounds  only  which  are  by  the  rivei^s 
side  can  be  wrought  to  profit,  and  their  bricks  con- 
'^yed  with  facility ;  whereas  the  Birs  is  fire  or 
six  miles  distant  fh>m  Hellah,  and  land  carriage  is 
toohiborious.  In  short,  the  more  closely  this  pas- 
age  is  examined,  the  mcMPe  strongly  will  its  literal 
s<^Q9e  with  its  accomplishment  appear.  We  can- 
not at  present  tell  the  occasion,  or  the  history, 
^  this  oonfiagration;  but  its  consequences  are 
•Wring. 

15.  Mr.  Rich  has  yei^  properly  called  the  at- 
taition  of  his  readers  to  the  accomplishment  of 
^  prc^hecy  of  Isaiah  which  predicts  the  over- 
**»Dw  of  Babylon,  "as  when  God  overthrew 
^fi^  and  Gomorrha.  It  shall  nerer  be  in- 
Writed,  neither  shall  it  be  dwelt  in  firom  genera- 
tion to  generation :  neither  shall  the  Arabian  pitch 
^t  there ;  neither  riiall  the  shepherds  make  their 
W  there:  but  wild  beasts  of  the  desert  shall  lie 
^;  and  their  houses  shall  be  full  of  dolefiil 
^watoies ;  and  owls  shall  dwell  there,  and  satyrs 
^  dance  there :  and  the  wild  beasts  shall  cry 
^  their  desohite  houses,  and  dragons  in  their 
pleasant  palaces."  The  prophet  adds,  in  the  fbl- 
^  chapter,  xir.  23 :  *'  I  wiU  make  it  a  pos- 
*«on  for  the  bittern  (says  our  translation,  but 
»e  Tenture  to  think  it  the  porcupine),  and  pools 
of  ^ater"— rather,  stagnant  marshes  of  reeds. 
^™8t  ereiy  word  of  these  prophecies  may  be 
J««ified  fiom  Mr.  Rich  himself.  He  mentions  his 
P'^wption  of  a  strong  smdl,  like  that  of  a  lion  ;— 


his  finding  bones  of  sheep,  &c,  doubtless  of  ani- 
mals carried  there  and  deyoured  by  the  wild 
beasts,  many  dens  of  which  are  in  Tarious  parts ; 
— he  found  quantities  of  porcupine  quills; — ^num- 
bers of  bats  and  owls ;— -and,  to  close  the  list  of 
these  doleful  creatures,  here  he  learned  the  exist- 
ence of  satyrs ; — ^here  he  was  cautioned  against 
the  yiolence  of  eril  spirits  afler  nightfidl ; — and,  in 
short,  his  "  tussocks  of  rank  grass"  are  no  other 
than  the  "reeds  of  stagnant  marshes"  of  the 
prophet 

16.  There  would  be  something  extremely  me- 
lancholy in  the  fiite  of  Babylon,  its  desolation,  its 
disappearance,  its  external  annihilation,  after  so 
rigorous  and  so  long  continued  exertion  to  raise  it 
to  pre-eminence,  did  we  not  know  that  its  pride 
was  excessiye,  and  its  power  was  cruel.  The 
fierceness  of  war  was  the  delight  of  its  kings. 
Nebuchadnezzar  himself  had  been  a  warrior  of 
no  limited  ambition ;  the  Chaldeans  were  bitter, 
hasty,  sanguinary,  ferocious ;  and  to  read  the 
accounts  of  tiieir  inhumanity  prepares  us  for  a 
reverse,  which  We  await,  but  do  not  regret.  There 
is  something  in  the  idea  of  retaliation  from  which 
the  human  mind  is  not  averse :  "  As  she  hath 
done,  BO  do  to  her,"  is  the  language,  not  of  pro- 
phecy or  of  poetry  only,  but  of  "  even-handed 
justice,"  in  the  common  acceptation  of  mankind. 
It  is  not  only  because  we  are  better  acquainted 
with  the  miseries  inflicted  on  Jerusalem  and  the 
sanctuary  that  we  admit  these  feelings  in  respect 
to  Babylon.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  but  what 
other  nations  had  equally  sufiered  under  her 
oppression.  The  people  who  are  emphatically 
called  on  to  execute  the  vengeance  determined 
against  her,  had  certainly  been  galled  under  her 
yoke.  Gyrus  and  Xerxes,  who  captured  her  city 
and  destroyed  her  temple,  were  but  the  avengers 
of  their  country.  Alexander  considered  himself 
in  the  same  light  It  is  rather  from  a  deficiency 
of  histcnrical  accounts,  than  fiom  the  facts  of  the 
case,  that  Babylon  has  been  supposed  to  have 
been  reduced  by  a  gradual  decay  only.  Already 
have  more  symptoms  of  riolence  been  discovered 
than  were  formerly  supposed ;  and  it  is  more  than 
possible,  that  our  intercourse  with  Eastern  writers 
may  bring  us  acquainted  with  events  which  will 
enable  us  to  account  for  appearances  that  now 
present  nothing  but  uncertainties.  Idolatry  took  its 
rise  at  Babylon,  was  fostered  and  protected  there, 
and  firom  thence  was  difiused  throughout  (at 
least)  the  western  world:  the  liberal  arts,  die 
more  recondite  sciences,  with  every  power  of  the 
human  mind,  were  rendered  subserrient  to  ^s- 
tematic  idolatry.  Its  doom,  therefore,  must  cor- 
respond with  its  crimes.  It  is  enough  for  us  that 
we  know  its  punishment  to  be  lUst ;  and  that  we 
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are  happily  enabled  to  trace  in  its  ruins  the  nn- 
eqnirocal  and  even  verbal  aooomplishment  of  those 
predictions  which  denounced  its  calamities — ^the 
moniunents  of  miseries  long  deserved,  but  not 
remitted  though  postponed.* 

18.  There  hare  been  many  and  long  continued 
controversies  among  the  learned  on  the  subject  of 
the  Babylon  of  Peter,  1  Epist  v.  13.  Mr.  Taylor 
differs  from  them  all,  by  assuming  the  existence 
of  a  third  Babylon,  in  &vour  of  which  he  ad^ 
duces  the  following  arguments.  We  read,  2 
Mace.  viii.  20,  of  a  battle  fought  by  the  Jews  in 
Babylonia  against  the  Gtelatians ;  eight  thousand 
Jews,  and  four  thousand  Macedonians,  against  one 
himdred  and  twenty  thousand,  or  perhaps  more, 
for  *^the  eight  thousand  destroyed  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand ;  because  of  the  help  they  had 
from  heaven."  Now,  admitting  that  the  Jews  in 
tiie  Chaldean  Babylonia  might  have  mustered 
eight  thousand  fighting  men,  it  is  incredible  that 
ever  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  Cvalatians, 
or  Gauls,  were  present  as  an  army  at  that  Baby- 
lon. We  are  under  the  necessity,  therefore,  of 
seeking  another  Babylon  nearer  to  Galatia,  where 
the  Gkiuls  settled,  in  order  to  reduce  the  &ct  stated 
in  this  passage  to  credibility.  We  find,  moreover, 
in  the  rabbins,  allusions  to  a  Babylon  much  nearer 
to  the  land  of  Israel  than  Chaldean  Babylon;  for, 
fipeaking  of  some  mountainous  parts  in  the  north 
of  the  land  of  Israel,  Rab.  Honna  says,  in  the 
Jerusalem  €(emara,  '^  When  we  came  hither,  we 
went  up  to  the  top  of  Beth  Bel-tin,  and  diteemed 
tk$  palmrtreet  m  Babylon."  As  it  is  impossible 
that  Babylon  in  Chaldea,  or  any  thing  connected 
with  it,  could  be  seen  in  any  part  of  the  land  of 
Israel,  by  reason  of  its  veiy  great  distance,  we 
must  seek  this  Babylon  much  nearer.  It  is  re- 
markable, that  Ezekiel  (xlvii.  16)  places  Hauran 
fiur  north  in  the  land  of  Israel :  and  the  Gremarists 
say,  the  lights  finom  Hauran,  intended  to  com- 
municate intelligence,  were  seen  at  Beth  Bal-4in. 
Allow  fifty  or  sixty  miles  for  this  distance;  then  may 
the  palm-trees  of  Babylon,  seen  firom  Beth  Bel-tin, 
be  estimated  about  fifty,  or  say  eighty,  miles'  distance 
from  Hauran.  Or,  we  may  enlarge  this  distance 
to  a  hundred  miles,  or  more,  if  this  Babylon  stood 
on  a  hill.  The  Qemarist  queries,  "^  What  is  Beth 
Bal-tin  ?  Bab.  saith  it  is  Biram." — Biram  is  sup- 
posed to  be  Bir  on  the  Euphrates,  N.E.  of  Aleppo; 
and  so  far  firom  this  Bir  as  it  is  credible  the  sight 
may  extend,  seems  to  be  the  place  for  Babylonia, 
and  its  palm-trees.  ''They  (the  rabbins)  place 
Beth  Bel-tin,"  says  Lightfoot;  "not  far  horn  the 
bank,  on  this  side  the  river  Euphrates;"  and  they 
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included  all  within  di«  Euphrates,  in  the  land  of 
Israel.    Now,  within  the  compass  of  labbinical 
visibilUy  firom  Bir,  looking  N.E.,  or  N.,  or  towards 
€}alatia,  we  may  easily  imagine,  that  a  body  of 
Galatians,  intent  on   overrunning  Ana,  might 
penetrate;  and  this  brings  ns  to  the  edge  o( 
if  not  actually  into,  some  of  the  provinces  ad- 
dressed by  Peter,  who  enumerates  them  in  the 
following  order:  1.  Pontus;  2.  Galatia;  3.  G<^ 
padocia;    4.  Asia;   5.  Bithynia.     We  are  sore 
that  in  these  provinces  the  Jews  might  raise 
an  anny  of  ei^t  tiiousand  men ;  and  Mr.  Tay- 
lor has  on  another  occadon  supposed  the  yto- 
phet  Ezekiel  to  have  been  stationed  at  Eneroum ; 
undoubtedly,  in  company  with  many  of  his  conn- 
trymeu,  much  further  north  than  this  Baibyloftta. 
There  is,  moreover,  a  note  of  time  (as  he  conjec- 
tures) employed  by  Peter,  in  his  salutation,  which 
has  not  hitherto  been  explained,  chap.  v.  13,  ''The 
co-elected  nnth  you  in  Ai^/on^.-8aluteth  yon." 
Now  when,  or  where,  he  asks,  were  the  Christians 
in  Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  &c.,  d$eUd  ?  We 
may  read  the  history.  Acts  ii.  init., ''  The  dweUen 
in  Mesopotamia,  Cappadoda,  Pontus,  and  Asia,' 
are  expressly  named ;  and  the  countries  are  eri- 
dendy  those  adjacent  to  this  sitnation,  in  which 
we  suppose  a  Babylonia.    Nothing,  therefore,  hin- 
ders that  residents  in  this  Babj^oMa  should  haie 
accompanied  those  firom  the  adjoining  districts,  and 
should  have  been  converted  at  the  same  time,  and 
by  the  same  mean ;  and  if  that  mean  were  Peter's 
sermon,  then  we  see  the  reason  of  his  visit  to  this 
Babylonia.    It  is  remarkable,  too,  that  this  i^Mstle 
(2  Epist  i.  10)  uses  the  term  eieOion  in  thisveiy 
acceptation,  placing  it  after  rnlln^,  ^gi^®  ^ 
gence  to  make,  (1)  your  caffing,  and,  (2)  ynv 
electiony  sure."    He  seeing  also,  to  use  it  in  the 
same  sense,  1  Epist  L  1 :  "Peter,  an  i^ostle  of 
Jesus  Christ,  to  the  dea  ifran^wrs  scattered  in 
Pontus,  Galatia,  &c    These  eUd  sfnnyen,  then, 
were  co-^ected  with  the  professoni  of  Christianity 
in  Babylonia  ;  and  the  natural  inference  is,  that 
they  were  neighbours  by  situation,  as  well  as  fidlov- 
X^hristians  by  grace.    We  do  not  find  that  this 
Babylon  was  a  city :  in  the  Maccabees,  it  deariy 
is  a  district  of  country ;  in  the  hints  gathered  boa 
the  rabbins,  this  seems  also  to  be  the  case;  and 
nothing  in  the  language  of  Peter  obliges  us  to 
restrain  his  expressions  to  a  city ;  tiiough  it  was 
usual  for  a  city  and  a  province  around  it  to  bear 
the  same  name,  and  therefore  it  might  be  either, 
or  both.    Possibly  it  was  in  the  neighbourhood  cf 
Or&  or  Roha ;  such  a  conjecture  may,  at  least,  be 
ventured,  with  some  circumstanoes  not  unfiiTOor- 
able  to  it     Mr.  Taylor  merely  obsoves  farther 
that  Niebuhr  says  of  Bir  (p.  334,  Fr.  edit,  vtd.  ii-r 
^Tliis  ciiy  is  situated  on  the  eastcm  bank  of  th« 
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Eaphiatefl,  and  en  a  high  mountain :"  also  of  Or& 
(p.  329) :  ^  Its  citadel  is  on  one  side  of  the  city, 
on  a  rock,  but  exposed  to  a  mountain  infinitely 
kiffhar  than  itself.  There  are  ruins  on  this  high 
mountain  behind  tiie  citadel.  As  to  this  moun- 
tain, which  is  called  Nimrod,  the  opinion  here  is, 
that  it  is  derired  from  Nimrod,  mentioned  in  the 
Bible,  who,  it  is  said,  had  here  a  palace."  This 
hint  about  Nimrod,  certainly  agrees  with  the 
notion  of  a  Babylonian  hereabonts;  as  do  the 
heights  of  these  mountains  respectirely,  with  their 
being  liable  from  each  other.  Their  distance  ia 
abont  forty-two  miles.  Or&  is  the  ancient  Edessa. 
The  Babylon  of  Peter  has  been  thought  to  be 
Rome ;  but  in  disproof  of  this  notion  it  is  only  ne- 
oessaiy  to  recall  attention  to  the  order  of  the  pro- 
Tinces  saluted  by  the  apostle.  He  places  Pontus 
and  Cappadoda  first,  certainly  because  they  were 
nearest  to  him ;  and  Bithynia  last,  because  it  was 
most  distant  frt>m  him.  This  is  utterly  incon- 
siitent  with  his  being  at  this  time  resident  in 
Rome,  which  would  haye  prescribed  a  contraiy 
onier.  ^^The  Syrian  and  CHialdee  writers,"  says 
Mr.  Yeates,  ^  in  the  lires  of  the  Apostles  and 
Martyrs,  record  of  the  apostle  Peter,  that  '^he 
preached  in  Syria  and  Antioch,  and  in  Asia,  Bi- 
thjnia,  Galatia,  and  other  regions."  They  say 
nothing  of  Babylon.  '^  Elias,  bishop  of  Damascus, 
writes  that .  .  .  the  country  of  Babylon  .  .  .  was 
called  to  the  fruth  by  Addeus  and  Mams,  of  the 
seventy  disciples,  which  followed  Bartholomew." 
And  in  the  epitome  of  the  Syrian  canons  they 
^te,  "'  The  fifrh  sect  is  Babylon,  in  honour  of 
the  tiiree  constitated  apostles :  Thomas,  the  apostle 
of  the  Hindoos  and  (^linese ;  Bartholomew,  who 
^  is  the  Nathaniel  of  the  Syrians ;  and  Addeus, 
one  of  the  serenty,  who  was  master  to  Agheus 
and  Mams,  the  apostle  of  Mesopotamia  and  Per- 
fla-*  Here  they  say  nothing  of  Peter ;  who,  most 
^Boredly,  could  not  hare  been  omitted  in  this 
eninnecation,  had  there  been  any  reason  for  in^ 
sertinghim. 

Babylonia,  the  pioTince  of  which  Babylon  was 
the  capital,  and  which  is  now  called  Irac. 

Baca,  the  yalley  o^  or  of  Tears  (Ps.  Ixxxiv.  6), 
probably  the  same  as  the  Talley  of  Tears,  or 
deepen,  or  Bochim,  Judg.  iL  1 ;  2  Sam.  r.  23. 
The  Psahnist  says,  ''  Blessed  is  tiie  man  whose 
^ngth  is  in  thee,  in  whose  heart  are  the  ways 
of  them ;  who,  passing  through  the  raUey  of  Baca, 
tt  tean,  make  it  a  well :  the  ndn  also  filleth  ihe 
pools;*  from  which  it  has  been  generally  inferred 
^t  the  vaUey  of  Baca  was  a  dreary,  thirsty,  un- 
^^>aable  place :  the  yery  reverse  of  what  appears 
to  he  the  fact  The  following  is  from  De  la 
^oe  (Voy.  de  Syrie,  p.  116) :  « I  was  ex- 
^'^^j  satisfied  vriih  our  walk;  which,  besides. 


gave  me  an  opportunity  of  admiring  the  most 
agreeable  territory  and  the  best  cultiyated,  perhaps, 
in  all  Syria,  lying  the  lengtJi  of  the  plain  from 
north  to  south,  to  the  mountains  which  separate 
it  from  that  of  D/unaacus.  This  plain,  or  more 
properly  speaking,  the  whole  territory  of  Baalbec, 
to  the  mountains,  is  named  in  Arabic,  aIi-bkaa, 
which  we  express  by  Bekaa.  It  is  watered  by  the 
river  Letanus,  and  by  many  other  streams ;  it  is 
a  delicious,  I  might  say  an  enchanted,  country, 
and  in  nothing  inferior  to  the  country  of  Damas- 
cus, which  is  so  renowned  among  the  Orientals. 
Beka  produces,  among  other  things,  those  beauti- 
ful and  excellent  grapes  which  are  sent  to  various 
parts,  under  the  name  of  grapes  of  Damascus." 
This  seems  to  be  the  very  same  place  meant  by 
the  Psalmist,  and  to  havC'  retained  (or  recovered, 
as  many  places  have,  under  the  present  Arab 
government)  its  ancient  appellation.  It  is  among 
the  mountains  of  Lebanon,  north  of  Judasa. 

Bashan,  or  the  Batanea,  is  a  district  east  of 
the  river  Jordan,  north  of  the  tribes  of  Qad  and 
Reuben:  being  bounded  east  by  the  mountains 
of  Gilead,  the  land  of  Ammon,  and  Blast  Edom ; 
north  by  Mount  Hermon;  south  by  the  brook 
Jabbok;  and  west  by  the  Jordan.  It  was  es- 
teemed one  of  the  most  fruitful  countries  in  the 
world ;  and  its  rich  pastures,  oaks,  and  fine  cattle, 
are  exceedingly  commended.  Numb.  xxi.  33; 
xxxii.  33 ;  Isai.  ii.  13;  Deut  iii.  1 ;  Ps.  xxii.  12. 
Mr.  Buckingham  thus  describes  the  Batanea: 
^  We  had  now  quitted  the  land  of  Sihon,  king  of 
the  Amorites,  and  entered  into  that  of  Og,  the 
king  of  Bashan,  botli  of  them  weU  known  to  all 
the  readers  of  the  early  Scriptures.  We  had 
quitted,  too,  ihe  districts  apportioned  to  ihe  tribes 
of  Reuben  and  Gbd,  and  entered  that  which  was 
allotted  to  tiie  half-tribe  of  Manasseh,  beyond 
Jordan,  eastward,  leaving  the  land  of  the  children 
of  Ammon  on  our  right,  or  to  the  east  of  the 
Jabbok,  which  divided  Ammon,  or  Philadelphia, 
fix>m  Cferasa.  The  mountains  here  are  called  the 
land  of  Gilead  in  the  Scriptures ;  and  in  Josephus, 
and  according  to  the  Roman  division,  this  was  the 
country  of  the  Decapolis,  so  often  spoken  of  in 
the  New  Testament,  or  the  province  of  Gaulonitis^ 
firom  the  city  of  Gaulon,  its  early  capital.  We 
continued  our  way  over  this  elevated  tract,  con- 
tinuing to  behold,  with  surprise  and  admiration, 
a  beautiful  country  on  all  sides  of  us :  its  plains 
covered  with  a  fertile  soil,  its  hills  clothed  with 
forests,  and  at  every  new  turn  presenting  the 
most  magnificent  landscapes  that  could  be  ima-. 
gined.  Amongst  the  trees,  the  oak  was  firequently 
seen;  and  we  know  that  this  territory  presented 
them  of  old.  In  enumerating  the  sources  from 
which  the  supplies  of  Tyre  were  drawn  in  the 
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time  of  her  great  Trealth  and  naval  splendour,  the 
prophet  says,  ^  Of  the  oaks  of  Bashan  hare  they 
made  thine  oars."  (Ezek.  xxyiL  6.)  Some  learned 
commentators,  indeed,  belieying  that  no  oaks  grew 
in  these  supposed  desert  regions,  hare  translated 
the  word  Ly  alderty  to  prevent  the  appearance  of 
inaccuracy  in  the  inspired  writer.  The  expression 
of  '  the  hi  bulls  of  Bashan,'  which  occurs  more 
than  once  in  the  Scriptures,  seemed  to  us  equally 
inconsistent,  as  applied  to  the  beasts  of  a  country 
generally  thought  to  be  a  desert,  in  common  with 
the  whole  tract  which  is  laid  down  in  the  modem 
maps  as  such,  between  the  Jordan  and  the  Eu- 
phrates; but  we  could  now  fully  comprehend, 
not  only  that  the  bulls  of  this  luxuriant  country 
might  be  proverbially  hty  but  that  its  possessors, 
too,  might  be  a  race  renowned  for  strength  and 
comeliness  of  person.  .  .  •  The  general  face  of 
this  region  improved  as  we  advanced  further  in  it ; 
and  every  new  direction  of  our  path  opened  upon 
us  views  which  surprised  and  charmed  us  by  their 
grandeur  and  beauty,  hofty  mountains  gave  an 
outline  of  the  most  magnificent  character ;  flowing 
beds  of  secondary  hills  softened  the  romantic 
wildness  of  the  picture;  gentle  slopes  clothed 
with  wood,  gave  a  rich  variety  of  tints,  hardly  to 
be  imitated  by  the  pencil;  deep  valleys,  filled 
with  murmurbg  streams  and  yerfant  meadows, 
offered  all  the  luxuriance  of  cultivation,  and  herds 
and  flocks  gave  life  and  animation  to  scenes  as 
grand,  as  beautiful,  and  as  highly  picturesque  as 
the  genius  or  taste  of  a  daude  could  cither  in- 
vent or  desire." 

Berba,  a  city  of  Macedonia,  near  Mount  Ci- 
thanes,  where  Paul  preached  the  gospel  with  suc- 
cess, Acts  xvii.  11 — 13.  There  is  a  medal  of 
Berea  extant,  which  is  remarkable  for  being  in- 
scribed, ^'  of  the  second  Macedonia,"  and  also  for 
being  the  only  Macedonian  medal  of  the  date 
(A.  U.  C.  706),  inscribed  with  the  name  of  the 
city  where  it  was  struck.  Compare  Acts  xvii.  11, 
^^  nolle  Bereans." — Taylor. 

Bethany,  a  village  about  two  miles  cast  of 
Jerusalem,  at  the  ascent  of  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
and  on  the  way  to  Jericho.  Here  Martha  and 
Mary  dwelt,  vrith  their  brother  Lazarus,  whom 
Jesus  raised  from  the  dead ;  and  here  Mary  poured 
perfume  on  our  Saviour's  head. 

Bethkl,  a  city  west  of  Hai,  on  the  confines  of 
the  tribes  of  Ephraim  and  Benjamin  (€kn.  xii.  8, 
xxviii.  10} ;  and  occupying  the  spot  where  Jacob 
slept,  and  had  his  memorable  dream.  Eusebius 
places  it  twelve  miles  firom  Jerusalem,  in  the  way 
to  Sichem,  or  Napolose.  Bethel  was  also  called 
Bethaven. 

Betbesda,  a  pool  near  Jerusalem,  around  which, 
the  evangelist  infonns  us,  there  were  five  porchesi 


and  many  sick  persons  constantly  vraiting,  in  order 
to  descend  into  the  water  when  it  was  stirred ;  for 
an  angel  ccdne  down  at  a  certain  season  and 
stirred  the  veater ;  and  the  first  who  then  plunged 
into  it  was  cured,  be  his  disease  what  it  might, 
John  V.  1 — 4.     The  majority  of  vrriters  We 
regarded  the  cures  thus  vnrought  as  a  standing 
miracle  among  the  Jews ;  and  yet  they  have  been 
surprised  that  Josephus  should  omit  to  mention  a 
£act  so  honourable  to  his  nation.    The  learned 
Dr.  Hammond  supposed  that  the  Uood  of  the 
great  number  of  sacrifices  which  were  washed  in 
the  pool  communicated  a  salutary  efi&cacy  to  the 
water,  on  its  being  stirred  up  by  a  messenger  from 
the  high-priest :  a  strangely  unphilosophical  sug- 
gestion, surely !  and  yet  Dt,  Pococke  was  so  fir 
captivated  by  it,  as  to  seek  at  Jerusalem  for  the 
pool  of  Betbesda,  on  the  twron^  side  of  the  dtr, 
where  U  is  not;  and  where  it  is,  he  could  not  see 
it    Dr.  Doddridge  imagined  that  the  pool  might 
have  been  remarkable  for  some  mineral  riitue 
attending  the  water;   which,  together  mih.  its 
being  so  very  near  the  temple,  where  a  bath  ivas 
so  much  needed  for  religious  purposes,  may  ac- 
count for  the  building  such  stately  cloisters  around 
it    ^  But  sometime  before  this  pessover,"  he  re- 
marks, ^  an  extraordinary  commotion  was  prohabi  j 
observed  in  the  water :  and  Providence  so  ordered 
it,  that  the  next  person  who  accidentally  bathed 
here,  being  under  some  great  disorder,  found  sn 
immediate  and  imexpected  cure.    The  like  phe- 
nomenon, in  some  other  desperate  case,  was  pio* 
bably  observed  on  a  second  commotion ;  and  these 
commotions  and  cures  might  happen  periodicaUr, 
perhaps  every  sabbath  (for  that  it  was  yearly  noae 
can  prove),  for  some  weeks  or  months.    This  the 
Jews  would  naturally  ascribe  to  some  aogehc 
power,  as  they  did  afterwards  the  voioe  from 
heaven  (John  xii.  29),  though  no  angel  appeared; 
and  they  and  St  John  had  reason  to  do  it,  as  it 
was  the  Scripture  scheme,  that  these  benevoleDt 
spirits  had  been,  and  frequently  are,  the  invisible 
instruments  of  good  to  the  children  of  men,  ?<• 
xxxiv.  7,  xci.  11 ;  Dan.  iii.  28,  vi.  22.    On  their 
making  so  ungrateful  a  retoxn  to  Christ  for  this 
miracle,  and  those  wrought  at  the  former  potfOTfff 
and  in  the  intermediate  space,  this  celestial  visH 
tant  probably  from  this  time  returned, no  more: 
and  therefore  it  may  be  observed,  that  thoii(^  the 
evangelist  speaks  of  the  pool  as  still  at  Jernsalem 
when  he  vnwte,  yet  he  mentions  the  descent  of 
the  angel  as  a  thing  which  had  bmn^  but  not  as 
stiU  continuing."    (Comp.  ver.  2  and  4.)    Tha 
may  account,  he  thinks,  for  the  surprising  silence 
of  Josephus  in  a  story  which  made  so  mnch  tor 
the  honour  of  his  natioiL    He  was  himself  not 
bom  when  it  happened;  and  though  he  m^ 
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have  aeard  the  report  of  it,  he  would,  perhaps  (as 
in  the  modem  way),  oppose  ipeculaiion  and  hypo- 
thetis  to/octy  and  have  recourse  to  some  indigested 
and  unmeaning  harangues  on  the  unknown  force 
of  imaffmation ;  or  if  he  secretly  suspected  it  to 
be  (riM,  his  dread  of  the  manMoui^  and  fear  of 
disgosting  his  pagan  readers  with  it,  might  as 
well  lead  hun  to  suppress  this,  as  to  disguise  the 
pattoffe  through  the  Red  Seoy  and  the  Divine  voice 
from  Mount  Sinaif  in  so  cowardly  and  ridiculous 
a  manner  as  it  is  known  he  does.  And  the  re- 
lation in  which  this  fact  stood  to  the  history  of 
Jesus  would  make  him  peculiarly  cautious  in 
touching  upon  it,  as  it  would  hare  been  so  diffi- 
cult to  handle  it  at  once  with  decency  and  safety. 
The  remains  of  this  pool,  it  seems,  are  seen  to 
this  day ;  and  as  it  is  sunk  in  the  rock,  it  may 
still  remain  for  ages.  The  place  now  shown  is 
square;  nevertheless,  it  might  have  had  fi^e 
porches;  one  on  each  hand  at  entering,  the  en- 
trance being  in  the  middle  of  one  side ;  and  three 
on  the  other  sides.  It  was  probably  yery  simple, 
and  neither  stately  nor  fit  for  purification  for  re- 
ligious purposes,  notwithstanding  its  vicinity  to 
the  temple.  Sandys  thus  describes  it :  '^  A  little 
abore,  we  entered  the  city  at  the  gate  of  St  Ste- 
phen (where,  on  each  side,  a  lion  retrograde  doth 
stand),  called  in  times  past  the  port  [gate^  of  the 
valley,  and  of  thejiock  ;  for  that  the  cattle  came  in 
at  this  gate  which  mere  to  he  iocrijiced  in  the  temple^ 
ond  rcere  $old  in  the  market  adjoining.  On  the 
left  hand  is  a  strong  bridge^  which  passeth  at  the 
tatt  end  of  the  north  waU^  into  the  court  of  the  temple 
of  Solomon :  the  head  Qi.  e.,  of  the  bridge^  to  the 
pool  of  Bethesda  (underneath  which  it  Qthe  Water 
of  the  P00I3  had  a  conveyance )y  called  also  prober- 
iicuniy  for  that  the  sacrifices  were  therein  washed, 
ere  delivered  to  the  priests.  Now  it  is  a  great 
fqmre  profundity^  green  and  uneven  at  the  bottom  ; 
into  which  a  barren  spring  doth  drill  between 
the  stones  of  the  northward  wall;  and  stealeth 
ofioay  almost  undiscovered.  The  place  is  for  a  good 
depth  hewn  out  of  the  rock;  confined  above  on 
the  north  side  with  a  steep  wall,  on  the  west  with 
the  high  buildings  (perhaps  a  part  of  the  castle  of 
Antonio^  where  are  two  doors  to  descend  by,  now 
ail  that  are,  half  choked  with  rubbish),  and  on 
the  south  with  the  wall  of  the  court  of  the  tem- 
ple." Such  is  the  account  of  Sandys,  who  was 
tbere  in  1611.  He  found  the  spring  running,  but 
in  small  quantities ;  and  '^  stealing  away"  unno- 
ticed. But  it  should  seem  that  when  Mr.  Maim- 
drell  was  there,  in  1697,  this  stream  did  not  run, 
3s  he  does  not  mention  that  circumstance ;  so  that 
poaiLIy  it  is  still  intermitting,  and  to  this  day 
nms  (xara  xat^oi)  occasionally.  We  have  every 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  spring  was  formerly 


more  copious  and  abundant,  as  well  as  medicinal ; 
as  the  rubbish  which  now  chokes  up  the  passage 
f(Hr  its  waters  may  not  only  diminish  their  quan- 
tity, but  injure  their  quality.  ^^  On  the  9th  QApril, 
1697]])  we  went  to  take  a  view  of  what  is  now 
called  the  Pool  of  Bethesda,  which  is  120  paces 
long,  40  broad,  and  8  deep ;  at  the  west  end  are 
some  old  arches,  now  dammed  up,  which,  though 
there  are  but  three  in  number,  some  will  have  to 
be  the  five  porches,  in  which  sat  the  lame,  halt, 
and  blind."  (Maundrell's  Journey.)  From  the 
account  of  Sandys  it  appears,  that  the  bason  being 
hewn  deep  in  the  rock,  and  upon  (^^  above")  that 
rock  the  fwrthem  wall  standing,  and  the  spring 
issuing  &om  between  the  stones  of  this  wall ;  the 
place  whence  the  spring  issues  must  be  several 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  bason ; 
which  bason,  being  deeper  in  some  places  than  in 
others,  '^  UNEVEN  at  the  bottom,"  might  be  deep 
enough  to  swim  in,  in  some  parts,  while  in  others 
it  might  merely  serve  to  wash  the  sheep. 

Beth-lehem,  a  city  of  Judah  (Judg.  xvii.  7)* 
generally  called  Bethlehem  of  Judah,  to  distinguish 
it  from  another  town  of  the  same  name  in  Zebu- 
lun.  It  is  also  called  Ephratah  (Bethlehem  Eph- 
ratah),  and  its  inhabitants  Ephrateans,  Gen.  xlviii. 
7 ;  Mic.  V.  2.  It  is  six  miles  south  of  Jerusalem, 
on  the  way  to  Hebron.  Here  David  was  bom,  and 
dwelt,  until  his  combat  with  Qoliath  introduced 
him  to  the  court  of  Saul.  But  that  which  imparts 
to  Bethlehem  the  highest  interest,  is,  that  in  it 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  bom.  Micah  (chap.  v. 
2),  extolling  this  pre-eminence  of  Bethlehem,  says, 
'^  Thou,  Bethlehem  Ephratah,  though  thou  be  little 
among  the  thousands  of  Judah,  yet  out  of  thee 
shall  He  come  forth  imto  me,  who  is  to  be  ruler 
in  Israel ;"  or,  ''  who  is  the  Messiah,"  as  the  Chal- 
dee  paraphrast  has  translated  it  The  cave  in 
which  it  is  said  our  Saviour  was  bom,  was  not 
within  the  city.  The  church,  built  over  it  by  the 
empress  Helena,  still  exists,  but  is  blended  ^-ith 
the  necessary  repairs  and  restorations  from  the 
devastations  of  inimical  hordes  of  Mahometans  and 
others,  during  the  Crusades,  and  especially  at  the 
close  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Near  it  are  said 
to  be  the  chapel  of  the  innocents  and  their  sepul- 
chre ;  as  well  as  the  sepulchres  of  Jerome,  of  Eu- 
sebius,  and  of  Paula  and  Eustochius.  The  tomb 
of  Rachel,  near  Bethlehem,  is  of  no  antiquity. 
Dr.  Clarke  found  Bethlehem  a  laiger  place  than 
he  expected,  and  describes  the  first  view  of  it  as 
imposing.  It  is  built  on  the  ridge  of  a  hill  which 
overlooks  the  valley  reaching  to  the  Dead  Sea,  of 
which  it  commands  a  distinct  prospect;  so  that  any 
phenomenon  elevated  over  Bethlehem,  would  be 
seen  from  afar  in  the  east  country,  beyond  the 
Dead  Sea.    The  convent  is  not  in  the  town,  but 
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adjacent ;  it  has  the  air  of  a  fortress,  and  might 
even  stand  a  siege  against  the  Turks.  The  inmates 
manu^kcture  crucifixes  and  heads  for  the  devout, 
and  mark  religious  emblems  on  the  persons  of  pil- 
grims, by  means  of  gunpowder.  The  Doctor  de- 
scended into  the  vsJlej  of  Bethlehem,  where  he 
found  a  well  of  "  pure  and  delicious  water,*  which 
he  thinks  is  that  so  ardently  longed  for  by  Dayid, 
2  Sam.  xxiii.  15. 

Beth-oron,  a  Levitical  city  in  the  tribe  of 
Ephraim  (Josh.  xxi.  22),  four  leagues  fix>m  Jeru- 
salem, towards  Sichem  or  Napolose,  north  of  Jeru- 
salem. Dr.  Clarke  mentions  a  Bethoor^  which  he 
reasonably  supposes  to  be  the  ancient  Bethoron, 
*'  in  the  high  way  irom  Jaffa  to  Jerusalem."  It  is 
placed  not  &r  from  Bamah,  by  Jerome ;  and  stood 
on  the  confines  of  Ephraim  and  Benjamin. 

Bbthfhaob,  a  small  Tillage  at  the  foot  of  the 
Mount  of  Oliyes,  between  Bethany  and  Jerusalem, 
Luke  xix.  29. 

Bethsaida,  a  city  on  the  north-eastern  shore  of 
the  sea  of  Qalilee,  which  was  enlaiged  and  adorned 
by  Philip  the  Tetiarch,  who  called  it  Julias,  though 
it  is  not  known  by  this  name  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment The  aposdes  Peter,  Andrew,  and  Philip 
were  of  this  city  (John  i.  44),  which  our  Saviour 
oflen  visited,  Mark  viii.  22.  The  inhabitants 
were  not  benefited  by  his  instructions  or  by  his 
miracles,  which  induced  him  to  denounce  a  woe 
upon  it,  Luke  x.  13. 

Beth-shean,  more  generally  known  as  Scytho- 
polis,  was  a  town  of  Manasseh,  but  situated  in 
Issachar  (Josh.  xvii.  11, 16 ;  Judg.  i.  27 ;  1  Kings 
iv.  12),  and  about  600  furlongs,  or  ^b  miles,  from 
Jerusalem,  west  of  the  Jordan.  Josephus  says  it 
was  120  fiirlongs,  or  15  miles,  firom  Tiberias ;  so 
that  it  cannot  be  sq  near  that  lake,  as  some  geo- 
graphers have  supposed.  After  the  battle  of  Oil- 
boa,  the  Philistines,  having  taken  the  bodies  of 
Saul  and  Jonathan,  hung  them  on  the  walls  of  this 
city ;  but  the  inhabitants  of  Jabesh-Gilead,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Jordan,  came  in  the  night,  car- 
ried off  the  bodies,  and  interred  them  honourably 
under  a  grove  of  oaks  near  their  city,  1  Sam. 
xxxi.  10.  The  finits  of  Bethshan  were  the  sweet- 
est in  the  land  of  Israel ;  and  fine  linen  garments 
were  made  here.  Before  the  Babylonian  cap- 
tivity it  was  included  nithin  the  land  of  Israel ; 
but  after  that  period  it  was  reckoned  without  the 
land ;  and  none  of -its  productions  were  tithed.  It 
is  now  called  Bysan,  and  is  described  by  Burck- 
hardt  as  situated  on  rising  ground,  on  the  west  of 
the  river  Jordan.  It  contains  ^0  or  80  houses, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  are  in  a  miserable  condi- 
tion, owing  to  the  depredations  of  the  Bedouins. 
The  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  are  of  considerable 
extent,  along  the  banks  of  the  rivulet  which  ran 


by  it,  and  the  valley  formed  by  its  branches ;  and 
bespeak  it  to  have  been  neariy  three  miles  in 
circuit. 

Beth-shehebh,  a  Levitical  city  in  the  tribe  of 
Judah  (Josh.  xv.  10 ;  xix.  22 ;  1  Sam.  vi.  12), 
ten  miles  fix>m  Eleutheropolis,  east,  in  the  way  to 
Emmaiis;  that  is,  about  30  miles  north-west  of 
Jerusalem.  The  Philistines  returning  the  ark  of 
the  Lord  into  the  land  of  Israel,  it  came  to  Beth- 
shemesh ;  and  some  of  the  people  looking  with 
too  much  curiosity  into  it»  the  Lord  smote  seventj 
principal  men  of  the  city,  and  50,000  of  the  com- 
mon people.  There  was  a  city  of  Issachar  of  the 
same  name  (Josh.  xix.  22),  and  also  a  city  of 
Naphtali,  Josh.  xix.  38 ;  Judg.  L  33. 

Bethulia,  a  dty  celebrated  for  its  siege  by 
Holofemes,  at  which  he  was  killed  by  Judith, 
Judith  vii.  1.  Cahnet  thinks  Jt  to  be  Bethul  or 
Bethuel,  a  city  of  Simeon  (Josh.  xix.  4). 

Bezer,  or  BozRA,  or  Boztra,  a  dty  of  Benben, 
given  to  the  Levites  of  Gershom's  &mily,  Deut 
iv.  43.  When  Scripture  mentions  Bezer,  it  adds, 
^'  in  the  wilderness,"  because  it  lay  in  Arabia  De- 
serta,  and  the  eastern  part  of  Edom.  It  was,  in 
fact,  a  frontier  town  to  the  three  provinces,  occa- 
sionally in  the  hands  of  one,  and  then  taken  by 
another.  It  is  sometimes  in  the  land  of  Gilead  \ 
sometimes  in  the  Trachonitis ;  at  others,  again,  in 
the  Auranitis ;  but  most  frequently  in  Arabia,  or 
Idumsea.  It  is  called  by  heathen  writers  Boenu ; 
or  BossoRA  (1  Mac  v.  26);  and  is  now  called 
Boszra.  It  is  described  by  Burckhardt  as  the 
largest  town  in  the  Haouran,  including  its  ruins, 
though  only  inhabited  by  twelve  or  fifteen  ism* 
lies. 

Bezetha,  or  Betzeta,  a  district  of  Jerusalem, 
situated  on  a  moimtain,  encompassed  with  good 
walls ;  being,  as  it  were,  a  new  city  added  fo  the 
old  one.    See  Jerusalem. 

CiESAREA,  in  Palestine,  a  city  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  36  miles  south  of  Acre, 
30  north  of  Ja£^  and  62  north-west  of  Jerusalem. 
Here  Paul  was  held  two  years  a  prisoner,  that  is^ 
till  he  could  be  conveniently  oondocted  to  Rome, 
after  having  appealed  to  Nero.  Whenever  Geesarea 
is  named,  as  a  city  of  Palestine,  without  the  addi- 
tion of  Philippi,  this  Gassarea  is  supposed  to  be 
meant.  Dr.  Clarke,  viewing  the  city  from  off  the 
coast,  says,  ^  By  day-break  the  next  morning  i^e 
were  off  the  coast  of  Geesarea;  and  so  near  with 
the  land  that  we  could  very  distinctly  perceive  the 
appearance  of  its  numerous  and  extensive  ruins. 
"Die  remains  of  this  city,  although  still  consider- 
able, have  long  been  resorted  to  as  a.  quanj, 
whenever  building  materials  are  required  at  Acre. 
Djezzar  Pasha  brought  from  thence  the  ooloxiuis 
of  rare  and  beautiful  marble,  as  well  as  the  other 
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oraaments  of  his  palace,  bath,  fountain,  and  mosque 
at  Acre.    The  place  at  present  is  only  inhabited  by 
jackals  and  beasts  of  prey.    As  we  were  becalmed 
donng  the  night,  we  heard  the  cries  of  these  ani- 
mals untU  day-break.    Pococke  mentions  the  cu- 
rious hct  of  the  existence  of  crocodiles  in  the 
rirer  of  C»sarea.     Perhaps  there  has  not  been  in 
the  histoiy  of  the  world  an  example  of  any  city, 
that  in  so  short  a  space  of  time  rose  to  such  an 
extraordinary  height  of  splendour  as  did  this  of 
Cssarea,  or  that  exhibits  a  more  awful  contrast  to 
its  former  magnificence,  by  the  present  desolate 
appearance  of  its  ruins.    Not  a  single  inhabitant 
remains.    Its  theatres,  once  resounding  with  the 
shouts  of  multitudes,  echo  no  other  sound  than 
the  nightly  cries  of  animals  roaming  for  their  prey. 
Of  its  gorgeous  palaces  and  temples,  enriched  with 
the  choicest  works  of  art,  and  decorated  with  the 
most  precious  marbles,  scarcely  a  trace  can  be  dis- 
cerned.  Within  the  space  of  ten  years  after  laying 
the  foundation,  from  an  obscure  fortress  it  became 
the  most  celebrated  and  flourishing  city  of  all  Syria. 
It  was  named  Ceesarea  by  Herod,  in  honour  of 
Augustus^  and  dedicated  by  him  to  that  emperor, 
in  the  twenty  eighth  year  of  his  reign.    Upon  this 
occasion,  that  the  ceremony  might  be  rendered 
iilnstrious,  by  a  degree  of  profusion  unknown  in 
any  former  instance,  Herod  assembled  the  most 
skilful  musicians  and  gladiators  from  all  parts  of 
the  world.    The  solemnity  was  to  be  renewed  every 
fifth  year.     But,  as  we  viewed  the  ruins  of  this 
memorable  city,  every  other  circumstance  respect- 
ing its  history  was  absorbed  in  the  consideration 
that  we  were  actually  beholding  the  very  spot 
where  the  scholar  of  Tarsus,  after  two  years'  im- 
prisonment, made   that  eloquent  appeal,  in  the 
audience  of  the  king  of  Judea,  which  must  ever 
he  remembered  with  piety  and  delight     In  the 
histoiy  of  the  acts  of  the  holy  apostles,  whether  we 
regard  the  internal  evidence  of  the  naixative,  or  the 
interest  excited  by  a  story  so  wonderfully  appeal- 
ing to  our  passions  and  affections,  there  is  nothing 
that  we  csdl  to  mind  with  fuller  emotions  of  sub- 
limity and  satisfaction.     '  In  the  demonstration  of 
&e  Spirit,  and  of  power,'  the  mighty  advocate  for 
the  Christian  £uth  had  before  reasoned  of  right- 
eousness, temperance,  and  judgment  to  come,  till 
the  Roman  governor,  Felix,  trembled  as  he  spoke. 
Not  all  the  oratory  of  Tertullus,  nor  the  clamour 
of  his  numerous  adversaries,  not  even  the  counte- 
nance of  the  most  profligate   of  tyrants,  availed 
against  the  firmness  and  intrepidity  of  the  oracle 
of  God.    The  judge  had  trembled  before  his  pri- 
soner;  and   now  a   second  occasion  ofiered,  in 
which,  for  the  admiration   and  triumph  of  the 
Christian  world,  one  of  its  bitterest  persecutors, 
and  a  Jew,  appeals,  in  the  public  tribunal  of  a 


large  and  populous  city,  to  all  its  chiefs  and  its 
rulers,  its  governor  and  its  king,  for  the  truth  of 
his  conversion,  founded  on  the  highest  evidence, 
delivered  in  the  most  fair,  open,  and  illustrious 
manner." 

Cjesarea  Philippi.  This  city,  which  is  men- 
tioned several  times  in  the  books  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, was  originally  called  Panias ;  and  has  been 
<^nerally  confounded  with  the  ancient  Laish  or 
Leshem,  which  was  taken  by  the  Danites,  and 
after  them  named  Dan.  Eusebius  and  Jerome, 
however,  make  a  manifest  difference  between  these 
two  cities,  placing  them  four  miles  asunder ;  in 
which  they  are  supported  by  several  circumstances. 
Cassarea  was  a  day's  journey  from  Sidon ;  a  day 
and  a  half  from  Damascus.  It  was  much  enlarged 
and  beautified  by  Philip  the  Tetrarch;  and  was 
named  by  him  Csesarea,  in  honour  of  Tiberius ;  it 
was  afterwards  called  Neronias,  in  compliment  to 
Nero.  In  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  it  was  called 
Belines.  The  following  admirable  account  of  this 
place  is  furnished  by  the  Elditor  of  the  '^  Modem 
Traveller."  Burckhardt,  in  coming  from  Damas- 
cus, pursued  the  more  direct  route  taken  by  the 
caravans,  which  crosses  the  Jordan,  at  Jacob's 
Bridge.  Captains  Irby  and  Mangles  left  this  road 
at  Khan  Sasa,  and  passed  to  the  westward  for 
Panias,  thus  striking  into  a  middle  route  between 
the  high  road  to  Acre,  and  that  by  Raschia  and 
Hasbeya.  The  first  part  of  the  road  from  Sasa 
led  through  a  fine  plain,  watered  by  a  pretty 
winding  rivulet,  with  numerous  tributary  streams, 
and  many  old  ruined  mills.  It  then  ascended 
over  a  very  rugged  and  rocky  soil,  quite  destitute 
of  vegetation,  having  in  .some  places  traces  of  an 
ancient  paved  way,  probably  the  Roman  road  from 
Damascus  to  Caesarea  Philippi."  The  highest  part 
of  Djebel  Sheikh  was  seen  on  the  right  The 
road  became  less  stony,  and  the  shrubs  increased 
in  number,  size,  and  beauty,  as  they  descended 
into  a  very  rich  little  plain,  at  the  immediate  foot 
of  that  mountain.  '^  There  is  a  conspicuous  tomb 
in  this  valley ;  and  a  rivulet,  which  appears  to  take 
its  source  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  passes 
along  the  western  side  of  the  plain  in  a  southerly 
direction,  when  its  course  turns  more  to  the  west- 
ward, and  rushing,  in  a  very  picturesque  manner, 
through  a  deep  chasm,  covered  by  shrubs  of  vari- 
ous descriptions,  it  joins  the  Jordan  at  Panias."  * 
This  is  marked  in  Arrowsmith's  chart,  as  the  real 
source  of  the  Jordan ;  the  fountains  at  Panias, 
though  by  far  the  most  copious,  not  being  the 
most  distant,  source.   ^^  From  this  plain,"  continues 


*  This  deacriptioa  aeenifl  to  answer  to  the  water  of  Haabeia ; 
whether  it  Joins  the  Jordan  at  Panias,  is  a  question. 
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Captain  M.,  '^  we  ascended,  and,  after  passing  a 
very  small  village,  saw  on  our  left,  close  to  us,  a 
Tery  picturesque  lake,  apparently  perfectly  circular, 
of  little  more  than  a  mile  in  circumference,  sur- 
roimded  on  all  sides  by  sloping  hills,  richly  wooded. 
The  singularity  of  this  lake  is,  that  it  has   no 
apparent  supply  or  discharge ;  and  its  waters  ap- 
peared perfectly  still,  though  clear  and  limpid.    A 
great  many  wild-fowl  were  swimming  in  it.     Jo- 
sephus  mentions  it  under  the  name  of  Phiala  (cup), 
in  allusion  to  the  shape  of  the  lake.     It  was  sup- 
posed hy  the  ancients  to  be  the  real  source  of  the 
Jordan.     A  passage  in  the  Jewish  historian  no- 
tices, that  they  threw  straw  into  the  lake,  which 
came  out  at  the  apparent  source  at  Panias.*     But 
this  is  impossible ;  for,  to  arrive  at  Panias,  its  dis- 
chai^e  must  pass  under  the  rivulet  which  Arrow- 
smith  points  out  as  the  true  source.     On  quitting 
Phiala,  at  but  a  short  distance  from  it,  we  crossed 
a  stream  which  discharges  into  the  laiger  one 
which  we  first  saw.     The  latter  we  followed  for  a 
considerable  distance ;  and  then,  mounting  a  hill 
to  the  S. W.,  had  in  view  the  great  Saracenic  castle 
near  Panias,  the  town  of  that  name,  and  the  plkin 


*  "  Now,  Panium  is  thongbt  to  be  the  foonCaui  of  Jordan ; 
bat  in  reality,  it  is  carried  thitber  after  an  occult  manner  from 
the  place  called  Phiala.    This  place  lies  as  you  go  np  to  Tra- 
chraitiji,  and  is  120  furlongs  from  Caesarea,  and  is  not  far  out  of  j 
the  road,  on  the  right  hand.    And  indeed  it  hath  its  name  of 
Phiala  (%ial  or  bowl)  very  justly,  fiom  the  roundness  of  its  , 
circumference,  as  being  round  like  a  wheel ;  its  water  continues 
mlways  up  to  its  edges,  without  either  sinking  or  running  over. 
And  this  origin  of  Jordan  was  formerly  not  known.    It  was 
discovered  so  to  be  when  Philip  was  I'etrarcb  of  Trachonitis ; 
for  he  had  chaff  thrown  into  Phiala,.  and  it  was  Ibund  at  P^um, 
where  the  ancients  thought  the  fountain-head  of  the  river  was, 
whither  it  had  been,  therefore,  carried  by  the  waters.    Now 
Jordan's  visible  stream  arises  from  this  cavern,  and  di\ides  the 
manbes  and  fens  of  tlie  Inke  Semecbonitis ;  and  when  it  hath 
run  another  130  furlongs,  it  first  passes  by  the  city  Julias,  and 
then  passes  through  the  middle  of  lake  Genuesareth.**— Josephus, 
Wars,  b.  iii.,  chap.  10,  $  7.    M.  Seetzen  makes  the  lake  of 
Phiala  two  leagues  distant  to  the  east  of  Panias ;  and  says,  it 
now  bears  the  name  of  Birket-el-Rcun,  imder  which  name  it  is 
given  in  Arrowsmidi*s  map.    But  Burckbardt  states,  that  what 
the  Bedouins  call  Birket-el-Ram,  and  the  peasants  Hirket  Abon 
Ermeil,  is  a  reservoir  of  water  a  few  hundred  paces  to  the  south 
«^  the  regular  road,  near  the  foot  of  Tel  Abou  Nedy ;  it  15,  he 
says,  about  120  paces  in  circumference,  and  is  supplied  by  two 
qiMingN  which  are  never  dry,  one  of  which  is  in  the  bottom  of 
a  deep  well  in  the  midst  of  the  Birket.    Just  by  tliis  reservoir 
are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  town,  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in 
circuit,  of  which  nothing  remains  but  large  heaps  of  stones. 
Five  minutes  further  is  another  Birket,  which  is  filled  by  roin- 
water  only.    The  neighbourhood  of  these  reservoirs  is  covered 
with  a  forest  of  short  oaks.    The  road  now  begins  to  descend 
gently ;  and  an  hour  and  a  half  further,  just  by  the  road  on  the 
lef^,  is  *  a  large  pond,*  about  200  paces  in  circumference,  called 
Birket  Ntjoh,  or  Tefah ;  it  was  said  to  contain  a  spring,  but 
some  denied  it    **  From  which  I  inferred,"  says  Burckbardt 
"  that  the  water  never  dries  op  rompietely.    I  take  ibis  to  be 
fhe  lake  Phiala,  as  there  is  no  other  lake  or  pond  in  the  neigh- 
boufbood.**— Travels  in  S)Tia,  p.  314. 


of  the  Jordan,  as  fieur  as  the  lake  Houle,  with  the 
mountains  on  the  other  side  of  the  plain,  formint; 
altogether  a  fine  coup  d<M,    Ab  we  descended 
towards  Panias,  we  found  the  coimtry  extremely 
beautiful.     Gh-eat  quantities  of  wild-flowers,  and  a 
variety  of  shrubs  just  budding,  together  with  the 
richness  of  the  verdure,  grass,  com,  and  beans, 
shoiyed  us  all  at  once  the  beauties  of  spring  (Fob. 
24),  and  conducted  us  into  a  climate  quite  different 
from  that  of  Damascus.     In  the  evening,  we  en- 
tered Panias,  crossing  a  causeway  constructed  orer 
the  rivulet  which  flows  from  the  foot  of  Djebel 
Sheikh.     The  river  here  rushes  over  great  rocks  in 
a  very  picturesque  manner,  its  banks  being  covered 
with  shrubs  and  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  walk" 
Panias,  afterwards  called  Caesarea  Philippi,  has 
resumed  its  ancient  name.    The  present  town  of 
Banias  is  small.    Seetzen  describes  it  as  a  little 
hamlet  of  about  twenty  miserable  huts,  inhabited 
by  Mahommedans ;  but  Burckbardt  says,  it  con- 
tains about  150  houses,  inhabited  mostly  by  Turks ; 
there  are  also  Greeks,  Druses,  and  Enzairies.    It 
belongs  to   Hasbeia,  whose  emir  nominates  the 
sheikh.     It  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
called  Djebel  Heish.   To  the  N.  E.  of  the  village  is 
the  source  of  the  river  of  Banias,  which  flows 
under  a  well-built  bridge  on  the  north-side  of  the 
village,  near  which  are  some  remains  of  the  ancient 
town.     The  ground  it  now  occupies  is  of  a  tri- 
angular form,  inclosed*  by  the  river  on  one  side,  a 
rivulet  on  the  other,  and  the  mountain  at  the  back. 
The  '^  Castle  of  Banias"  is  situated  on  the  summit 
of  a  lofly  mountain ;  it  was  built,  Seetzen  sars, 
without  giving  his  authority,  in  the  time  of  the 
caliphs.     Burckbardt  says,  it  seems  to  have  been 
erected  during  the  period  of  the  Crusades ;  he  saw 
no  inscriptions,  but  was  afterwards  told  that  there 
are  several,  both  in  Arabic  and  in  Frank  (Gr«H»k 
or  Latin).     The  mountain   on  which  it  stands 
forming  part  of  the  Djebel  Heish,  is  an  hour  and 
a  quarter  from  Banias,  bearing  from  it  £.  bv  S. 
^  It  is  now  completely  in  ruins,  but  was  onre  a 
strong  fortress.   Its  whole  circumference  is  twentr- 
five  minutes.     It  is  surrounded  with  a  wall  ten 
feet  thick,  flanked  with  numerous  round  toivcrs, 
built  >vith  equal  blocks  of  stone,  each  about  two 
feet  square.     The  keep,  or  citadel,  seems  to  hare 
been  on  the  highest  summit  on  the  eastern  side, 
where  the  walls  are  stronger  than  on  the  other 
side.     On  the  western  side,  within  the  preriocts  of 
the  castle,  are  ruins  of  many  private  habitations. 
At  both  the  western  comers,  runs  a  succession  of 
dark,  strongly-built,  low  apartments,  like  celk 
vaulted,  and  with  small  narrow  loop-holes,  as  if 
for  musketry,     On  this  side  also  is  a  well,  more 
than  20  feet  square,  walled  in,  with  a  vaulted  roof. 
at  least  25  feet  high.    The  well  was,  even  in  thij 
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dry  season,  fiill  of  water ;  there  are  three  others 
in  the  castle.     It  has  hut  one  gate,  on  the  south 
side.    In  winter  time,  the  shepherds  of  the  Felahs 
of  the  Heish,  who  encamp  upon  the  mountain,  pass 
the  night  in  the  castle  with  their  cattle."  The  view 
from  hence  is  described  as  magnificent.    The  wady 
at  its  S.R  foot  is  called  Wady  Kyh;  that  on  its 
western  side,  Wady-el-Kashabe  ;  and  that ''  on  the 
other  side  of  the  latter"  (the  equivocal  expression  is 
Burckhardt's),  Wady-el^A»al.  Where  was  the  tem- 
ple erected  by  Herod  the  Crreat,  in  honour  of  Au- 
gustus, out  of  gratitude  to  the  emperor  for  having 
put  him  in  possession  of  Trachonitis  ?     Seetzen 
remarks,  that  the  circuit  of  the  ancient  walls  of  the 
city  is  easily  distinguishable,  but  that  no  traces 
remain  of  this  magnificent  edifice.      Burckhardt 
noticed  some  remains  of  the  ancient  town  near  the 
bridge,  but  says  that  the  principal  part  seems  to 
have  been  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  where 
the  ruins  extend  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  beyond 
the  bridge.     No  walls  remain ;  but  great  quanti- 
ties of  stones   and  architectural  fragments  are 
scattered  about     He  saw  here  one  entire  column, 
of  small  dimensions,  and  in  the  village,  on  the  left 
ride  of  the  river,  a  granite  column,  one  foot  and  a 
half  in  diameter.    On  the  south  side  of  the  village, 
are  the  ruins  of  a  strong  castle,  which,  from  its  ap- 
pearance and  mode  of  construction,  may,  he  con- 
jectures, be  of  the  same  age  as  the  castle  on  the 
mountain.     It  is  surrounded  with  a  broad  ditch, 
within  which  was  a  wall :  several  towers  are  still 
standing.     A  very  solid  bridge,  which  crosses  the 
winter  torrent  Wady-el-Kyd,  leads  to  the  entrance 
of  the  castle,  over  which  is  an  Arabic  inscription, 
with  a  date  coinciding  vnth  the  era  of  the  cru- 
sades.   There  are  five  or  six  granite  columns  built 
into  the  walls  of  the  gateway.    There  can  be  no 
doubt  ^at  these  formed  part  of  some  ancient  edi- 
fice, and  possibly  of  the  temple  in  question.     The 
whole  mountain,  however,  had  the  name  of  Pa- 
nium ;  and  Dr.  Richardson  is  disposed  to  imagine, 
that  the  Khallat-el^Banias  on  the  mountain  may 
he  built  on  the  site  of  the  temple.  The  conmiand- 
ing  situation,  overlooking  the  whole  plain,  may  be 
thought  to  have  recommended  it  to  Herod,  as 
comporting  with  the  magnificence  of  his  concep- 
tions ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that,  distant  as  it  is 
fiom  the  town,  it  should  preserve  the  name  of  the 
Castle  of  Banias.     The  determination  of  this  point 
must  be  left  to  future  travellers.     The  city  of 
Panias  owed  its  Roman  name,  and  much  of  its 
consequence  and  architectural  decoration,  to  Herod 
Philip,  the  Tetrarch,  who  called  it  Ca^sarea,  in 
honour  of  Tiberius  Caesar :  it  received  the  adjunct 
of  bis  own  name  to  distinguish  it  from  CaBsarea 
of  Palestine.  It  was  indebted  for  further  improve- 


ments to  the  royal  liberality  of  Agrippa.*    The 
neighbourhood  is  very  beautiful,  richly  wooded, 
and  abounding  with  game.   The  ^^  apparent  source 
of  the  Jordan"  flows  from  under  a  cave  at  the  foot 
of  a  precipice,  in  the  perpendicular  sides  of  which 
are  several  niches,  adorned  with  pilasters,  having 
under  them  Greek  inscriptions.     Upon  the  top  of 
the  rock,  to  the  left  of  these,  is  a  mosque  dedi- 
cated to  Nebbi  Khouder,  called  by  the  Christians 
Mar  Georgia,  which  is  a  place  of  devotion  for 
Mahommedan  strangers  passing  this  way.  Seetzen 
says :  ^^  The  copious  source  of  the  river  of  Banias 
rises  near  a  remarkable  grotto  in  the  rock,  on  the 
declivity  of  which  I  copied  some  ancient  Greek 
inscriptions,  dedicated  to  Pan  and  the  Nymphs 
of  the  Fountain.     The  ancients  gave  the  name  of 
'  Source  of  the  Jordan'  to  the  spring  from  which 
the  Banias  rises ;  and  its  beauty  might  entitle  it 
to  that  name.     But,  in  fact,  it  appears  that  the 
preference  is  due  to  the  spring  of  the  river  Has- 
beia,  which  rises  half  a  league  to  the  W.  of  Has- 
beia,  and  which  forms  the  largest  branch  of  the 
Jordan.     The  spring  of  Tel-el-Kadi,  which  the 
natives  take  for  the  source  of  the  Jordan,  is  that 
which  least  merits  the  name."     Pococke  observes, 
that  Jerome  mentions  a  village  called  Dan,  four 
miles  from  this  site.     Burckhardt  states,  that  an 
hour  and  a  quarter  to  the  N.  £.  of  Banias,  is  situ- 
ated ''  the  source  of  the  Jordan,  or,  as  it  is  here 
called,  Dhan^  in  the  plain,  near  the  hill  called 
Tel-el-Kadi — the  spring  to  which  Seetzan  refers ; 
and  the  distance  agrees  with  the  place  mentioned 
by  Jerome.     There  are,  we  are  told,  two  springs 
near  each  other,  one  smaller  than  the  other,  whose 
waters  unite  immediately  below :  the  larger  source 
inmiediately  forms  a  river  12  or  15  yards  across, 
which  rushes  rapidly  over  a  stony  bed  into  the 
lower  plain.     Both  sources  are  on  a  level  ground, 
among  rocks  of  tufwacke.     There  are  no  ruins  of 
any  kind  near  the  springs ;  but  the  hill  over  them 
seems  to  have  been  built  upon,  though  nothing 
now  is  visible.     At  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  the 
N.  of  the  spring,  are  ruins  of  ancient  habitations, 
built  of  the  black  tufwacke,  the  principal  rock 
found  in  the  plain.     The  few  houses  at  present 
inhabited  on  that  spot,  are  called  EnkeU,     ^'  I  was 
told,"  adds  Burckhardt,  ''  that  the  ancient  name 
of  the  river  of  Banias  was  Dfour^  which,  added  to 
the  name  of  Dhan^  made  Jourdan.    The  more 
correct  etymology  is,  probably.  Or  Dhan — ^in  He- 
brew, the  River  of  Dhan.     Lower  down,  between 
the  Houle  and  the  lake  Tabaria,  it  is  called  Orden 


**  As  fw  Paninm  itflelf,  \\»  natoral  heanty  hnd  been  im- 
proved by  the  royal  liberality  of  Agrippn,  and  adorned  al  bi» 
ezpeuse/'— Joseph.,  Wars,  book  iii.,  chap.  10. 
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by  the  inhabitants.  To  the  southward  of  the  lake 
of  Tabaria,  it  bears  the  name  of  Sheiya,  till  it  falls 
into  the  Dead  Sea."  The  whole  of  this  statement, 
there  is  reason  to  suspect,  rests  upon  hearsay ;  and 
when  it  is  recollected  that  Burckhardt  s  authorities 
in  thi^  quarter  were,  for  the  most  part,  Greek 
priests,  there  is  the  more  necessity  for  caution  in 
receiving  that  part  of  it  which  relates  to  the  an- 
cient names.  That  the  Banians  was  anciently 
called  the  Djour,  is  a  mere  legend ;  and  as  little 
is  it  to  be  believed,  that  the  river,  below  lake 
Houle,  is  called  the  Orden,  unless  by  the  Chris- 
tians. It  is,  however,  to  this  legendary  opinion 
respecting  the  source  of  the  Jordan,  that  Milton 
may  be  thought  to  refer,  when  he  says — 

"  Here  the  double-founted  stream, 
Jordan,  true  limit  eastward."* 

The  same  description  would,  nevertheless,  apply 
to  it,  as  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  waters  of 
Hasbeia  and  Banias ;  and  Seetzen's  remark  is  de- 
serving of  attention,  that  this  third  source  of  Tel- 
el-Kadi  least  merits  the  name  of  the  source  of  the 
Jordan.     The  name  Panias  is  of  classic  origin,  and 
is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  worship  of  Pan. 
The  cavern  and  IlttM/oy,  or  sanctuary  of  Pan,  are 
described  by  Josephus.     The  niche  in  the  cayem 
probably  contained  a  statue  of  the  god.     In  the 
middle  niche  in  the  rock  the  base  of  a  statue  is 
still  visible.     Round  the  source  of  the  river  are  a 
number  of  hewn  stones,  which  appear  to  have 
belonged  to  some  ancient  edifice.   Some  have  sup- 
posed this  place  to  be  the  Dan  of  the  Scriptures, 
on  the  slender  ground  of  the  iaint  resemblance  of 
^e  names.     The  hill  is  considered  as  the  Mount 
Hermon  of  the  Old  Testament,  that  being  men- 
tioned as  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Land  of 
Israel,  on  the  other  side  of  Jordan,  as  overlook- 
ing the  Valley  of  Lebanon,  and  as  a  boundary  of 
the  country  of  the  Hivites  in  Mount  Lebanon, 
which  extended  from  Baal-Hermon  to  Ilamath.t 
If  so,  this  would  seem  to  be  ^'  the  Valley  of  Le- 
banon," and  Panias  might  claim  to  be  considered 
as  the  Baal-Gad  which  was  under  Mount  Her- 
mon.}   The  name  of  Baal,  thus  connected  both 
with  the  mountain  and  the  city,  would  seem  to 
refer  to  the  heathen  worship  that  was  carried  on 
here.     It  was  the  same  deity,  apparently,  that 
gave  his  name  to  Baalbec.     Without  attempting 
to  trace  any  connexion  between  the  attributes  of 
the  Syrian  Baal  and  the  classic  Pan,  it  would  not 
be  a  violent  conjecture,  that  the  worship  of  the 


*  Paradiae  Lent,  book  xM,  line  144. 

-j-  Joeh.  li.  17  ;  xiii.  ]  1  ;  Judg.  iii.  3 

t  Juah.  xiii.  5. 


one  might  succeed  the  adoration  of  the  other 
deity.    The  mountain,  as  weU  as  the  city,  would 
undergo  a  correspondent  change  of  name ;  and 
thus,  Baal-Hermon  would  become  Panium,  and 
Baal-€bd,  Panias.      In  like  manner,  Baal-Bek 
was  changed,  we  might  say  translated,  into  He- 
liopolis.     A  sacred  fountain  in  Greece  'almost  in- 
variably points  out  the  site  of  an  ancient  temple ; 
and  the  usual  characteristics  of  these  hafiatmata^ 
or  holy  fountains,  are,  a  romantic  landscape,  and 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  cavern  or  grove.    Here 
we  have  every  circumstance  united  that  supersti- 
tion required  to  give  sacredness  to  the  place.  But, 
in  reference  to  the  ancient  names,  there  is  a  re- 
markable passage  in  Josephus,  which  deserves 
consideration.    The  marshes  of  lake  Semechonitis 
reach,  he  says,  ^  as  far  as  the  place  Daphne,  which, 
in  other  respects,  is  a  delicious  place,  and  hath 
such  fountains  as  supply  water  to  what  is  called 
Little  Jordariy  under  the  temple  of  the  golden 
calf,  where  it  is  sent  into  Qreai  Jordan."||     Reland 
supposes  that  the  text  is  corrupted,  and  that,  in- 
stead of  Daphne  in  this  place,  we  should  read 
Dan.     If  not,  we  may  conclude  that  the  ancient 
Dan  was  afterwards  called  Daphne.     The  Little 
Jordan  is,  most  probably,  the  Banias  of  Burck- 
hardt,  which,  at  the  distance  of  an  hour  and  a 
half  in  the  plain  below,  falls  into  what  Seetzen 
denominates  the   Hasbeia — the  Motel   Hasbeis, 
which  is  the  larger  branch.     Near  the  confluence 
of  these  streams,  we  must  look  for  the  Dan  of 
Scripture,  and  the  exact  situation  of  one  of  Jero- 
boam's golden  calves.§    Panias,  supposed  by  the 
ancients  to  be  the  source  of  the  Jordan,  can  hardir 
be  the  place  referred  to  by  Josephus.     It  mast 
therefore,  be  below  it ;  and  we  are  strongly  inclined 
to  believe,  that  the  sequestered  mound  and  the 
grove  of  venerable  oaks,  described  by  Dr.  Richaid- 
son  in  such  glowing  language,  will  be  found  to 
answer  most  completely  to  the  Daphne  of  Jo- 
sephusjlf  and  the  Dan  of  Scripture,  where  once 
stood  the  temple  of  the  golden  calf.    It  must  be 
near  this  delicious  spot,  that  the  river  of  Hasbeia 
meets  with  the  Banias  or  Little  Jordan ;  and  the 
marshes  of  Semechonitis  extend  almost  to  the  base 
of  the  mount.     It  is  observable,  also,  that  the 
plain  changes  its  name  neariy  about  the  same 
place,  from  Ard  Houle  to  Aid  Banias ;  and  it  if 
by  the  confluence  of  the  streams  here  that  the 
river  is  formed,  which  Josephus  distinguishes  as 
the  Great  Jordan. 

»  

II  Wars,  b.  iv.,  chap.  i. 

$  See  Jadg.  xviii.  29 ;  I  Kid^  xii.  29. 

%  Lightfoiit  says,  that  Riblah,  a  place  on  the  border  oflffar). 
is  by  tlie  Targumista  rendered  Daphne.    They  render  Nomb. 
I  xxxiv.  .11,  "  and  (lie  border  shall  go  (kwn  to  Daphne." 
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Calah,  a  city  of  Assyria,  built  by  Asher,  or  by 
Nimrod  (Gen.  x.  11,  12),  and  which  Bochart 
thmks  to  be  the  same  dty  as  is  called  Halah  in 
2  Kings  XTii.  6.  Celarius  takes  it  to  be  Holwan, 
a  fefflons  town  in  the  ages  of  the  Caliphs,  in  the 
Sjiiac  dialect  called  Hhtilon^  but  in  the  Syriac 
documents  written  Hhalaeh  ;  and  Mr.  Taylor  in- 
clines to  this  opinion,  remarking,  that  this  city  is 
called  by  the  Arab  geographer,  AJdahy  which, 
though  it  differs  somewhat  from  the  Hebrew 
CalMk,  and  from  the  Syriac  Hhalachy  not  only 
approaches  it  as  it  stands,  but,  by  transposition  of 
the  syllables,  farms  the  name  Ach-laA,  Holwan 
would  suit  the  geogiaphical  intention  of  the  text 
completely,  in  reference  to  its  connexion  with  the 
other  cities  mentioned ;  but  the  locality  of  Calah 
must  still  remain  doubtful. 

Calvaby,  or  Gol^fothoy  that  is,  ths  place  of  a 
dsuUj  a  little  hill  north-west  of  Jerusalem,  and  so 
called,  it  is  thought,  from  its  skull-like  form.  It 
formerly  stood  outside  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem, 
and  was  the  spot  upon  which  our  Saviour  was 
crucified.  When  Barchochebas  revolted  against 
the  Romans,  Adrian,  having  taken  Jerusalem, 
entirely  destroyed  the  city,  and  settled  a  Roman 
colony  there,  calling  it  JE^  Capitolina.  The 
new  city  was  not  built  exactly  on  the  ruins  of  the 
old  one,  but  further  north ;  so  that  Calvary  be- 
came almost  the  centre  of  the  dty  of  .£lia. 
Adrian  profaned  the  mount,  and  particularly  the 
place  where  Jesus  had  been  crucified,  and  his 
body  buried ;  but  the  empress  Helena,  the  mother 
of  Constantine  the  Great,  erected  over  the  spot  a 
stately  church,  which  is  still  in  being.  The  ob- 
jections to  the  location  of  Calvaiy  which  were 
uiged  at  an  early  period  of  the  Christian  history, 
have  been  renewed  by  some  intelligent  travellers 
and  writers,  whose  high  character  gives  to  their 
decisions  a  d^ree  of  authority,  and  renders  an 
examination  of  them  necessaiy  in  a  work  like  the 
present.  Among  these  vniters  Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke 
stands  foremost,  whose  objections  to  the  identity 
of  the  present  Calvary  with  the  place  of  our 
Sariour^s  crucifixion  and  sepulture  may  be  thus 
summed  up :  (1)  All  the  evangelists  agree  in  re- 
presenting the  place  of  crucifixion  as  ^^  the  place 
of  a  skull ;"  that  is  to  say,  "  a  public  cemetery ;" 
whereas  the  spot  now  assumed  as  Calvary  does 
not  exhibit  any  evidence  which  might  entitle  it  to 
this  appellation.  (2)  The  place  called  '^  Gol- 
gotha," or  ^^  Calvary,"  was  a  mount  or  hilly  of  which 
the  place  now  exhibited  under  this  name  has  not 
the  slightest  appearance.  (3)  The  sepulchre  of 
Joseph  of  Aiimathea,  in  which  our  Saviour  was 
laid,  was  a  tomb  cut  oiA  of  a  roch,  instead  of 
which  the  modem  sepulchre  is  a  building  of  com- 
paratively modem  date,  and  above  ffround.     To 


/  these  objections  Captain  light  has  given  his  assent; 
and  adds,  '^  When  I  saw  Mount  Calvary  within  a 
few  feet  of  the  alleged  place  of  sepulture,  and  the 
apparent  inclination  to  crowd  a  variety  of  events 
imder  one  roof,  I  could  not  help  imagining  that 
the  zeal  of  the  e^ly  Christians  might  have  been 
the  cause  of  their  not  seeking  among  the  tombs 
further  from  the  city  the  real  sepulchre."  Dr. 
Richardson,  who  also  questions  the  identity  of 
these  sacred  places,  considers,  with  Captain  light, 
that  the  contiguity  of  the  present  tomb  of  Christ 
to  Mount  Calvary,  is  another  objection  to  its  iden- 
tity with  the  original  one.  To  these  objections, 
which  are  urged  at  great  length,  and  wi^  much 
ingenuity,  Mr.  Taylor  has  devoted  considerable 
attention.  The  following  remarks  comprise  the 
substance  of  his  arguments,  as  collected  and  con- 
densed by  the  editor  of  the  8vo.  edition  of 
Calmet. 

1.  The  name  Golgotha — Calvaby — ^the  place 
OF  A  SKULL — ^given  to  the  scene  of  our  Saviours 
crucifixion,  by  the  evangelists,  does  not  signify, 
as  Dr.  Clarke  interprets  it,  afler  Stoddus,  ^a  place 
of  sepulture  " — "  a  public  cemetery."  It  is  always 
used  in  the  singular,  '^  the  place  of  a  skull,"  which 
would  have  been  a  very  improper  designation  for 
a  place  of  many  ikuUe.  The  language  of  Luke, 
however,  is  peculiar,  and  places  it  beyond  doubt 
that  ekuU  was  the  proper  name  of  the  place. 
This  evangelist,  vrithout  mentioning  Golgotha, 
writes,  %ai  ors  a^njXtfoy  f<n  ray  ro^rov  xaXou/tfvoy 
x^awov — "  and  when  they  were  come  to  a  place 
called  SKULL,"  chap,  xxiii.  33.  Luke,  therefore . 
appears  to  have  strictly  translated  the  word  Gol- 
goihoy  which  signifies,  not  x^awou  roirof-^^  place 
of  a  skull,"  but  simply,  x^awor,  skull.  Now, 
that  this  name  was  given  from  the  peculiar  form 
of  the  place,  and  not  in  consequence  of  any  pur^ 
pose  to  which  it  was  devoted,  will  appear  from 
the  following  considerations:  (1)  Golgotha 
(nni^l)  is  derived  from  the  root  S\  galy  a  circle, 
knoU,  or  rotundity.  Being  in  the  duplicate  form, 
Gal-gal^  it  expresses — circle  around  circle,  or 
circle  above  circle  (as  Gilgal^  written  Galffola  in 
the  Greek,  1  Mac.  ix.  2),  or  round  upon  round; 
which  is,  no  doubt,  its  import  here,  with  an  em- 
phatic suffix;  ^'the  round  upon  round."  Com- 
pare Josh,  xviii.  17,  and  for  the  emphatic  prefix, 
Neh.  xii.  29.  (2)  The  Greek  term  employed  by 
the  evangelists  to  translate  this  Hebrew  term  is, 
as  we  have  seen,  x^aviov  (kranion)^  which  imports 
the  top  or  eummit  of  the  head  Qit  is  applied  in 
Homer  to  the  smnmit  of  a  mountain]] ;  the  crch 
nium^  not  the  whole  head ;  and  this  further  ap- 
pears from  the  name  given  to  the  place  in  Latin. 
(3)  Calyary,  from  Caltusy  a  bald  pate ;  or  the 
upper  part  of  the  head,  where  baldness  begins 
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and  fixes  itself.  Not  the  whole  head  (cuput)^ 
from  the  neck  upwards,  hut  that  prominence  on 
the  head,  which  is  a  smaller  round  (the  paU)  on 
a  laiger  round  (the  skull).  In  some  persons  this 
is  very  conspicuous ;  in  all  it  is  sufficiently  marked 
to  justify  the  distinction  hetween  pate  and  head. 
There  may  he  much  hair  on  the  head^  the  pate  of 
which  is  hald.    Comp.  Gen.  xlix.  26. 

2.  It  is  not  a  little  curious  that  Dr.  Clarke 
should  not  have  perceiyed  that  his  objection  to 
the  present  site  of  Calvaiy — ^that  it  has  no  appear- 
ance of  a  mount — ^imposes  an  insuperable  <]ifficulty 
in  the  way  of  his  own  hypothesis,  which  places 
Calvary  in  "  a  deep  trench  " — ^the  valley  Tyropaeon 
— ^between  Acna  and  Sion.  Not  to  dwell,  how- 
ever, upon  this  glaring  inconsistency,  we  proceed 
to  consider,  whether  the  spot  now  shown  as  Cal- 
vary does  not  exhibit  the  appearance  of  a  mount, 
and  also  that  peculiar  form  from  which  it  has  been 
as  probable  that  Calvary  derived  its  name.  In 
this  inquiry  Father  Bernardino  may  be  a  guide. 
He  says,  "  The  space  occupied  by  Mount  Calvary 
is  now  divided  into  two  parts,  forming  chapels ; 
the  first  of  these  is  twenty-one  palms  in  width, 
and  firty-ieven  in  length.  .  .  .  The  second  division 
of  Mount  Calvaiy  is  eighteen  palme  in  width,  and 
forty-seven  in  length."  Speaking  of  the  chapels, 
he  says,  they  are  not  on  the  same  level;  but, 
'^  the  MOUNT  is  in  height  towards  the  north  two 
palms  and  a  half;  and  towards  the  S.  W.  two 
palms  and  ten  inches ;  and  the  smaller  rising 
(U  poggiolo)  is  in  height  sewn  inches  two  minutes 
and  a  half.  This  was  the  place  of  the  bad  thief. 
Towards  the  north,  the  place  of  the  good  thie^ 

it  is  in  height  one  palm  and  six  inches * 

^^The  steps  under  the  arch  towards  the  nortih 
leading  to  the  little  hill,  are  in  height — ^the 
first,  troo  palms;  the  second,  one  palm  ten  inches. 

.*    "  Hie  letter  H  is  the  proper  Mount 

Calvart  ;" — ^this  letter  H  is  placed  on  the  rising 
described  as  U  poggiolo^  the  little  hill,  marked 
by  a  circle,  as  the  place  of  the  cross  of  Jesus. 
This  is  evidence  that  this  ignorant  and  supersti- 
tious monk,  as  Dr.  Clarke  would  probably  call 
him,  distinguished  two  risinqs  in  Mount  Calvary ; 
though  Dr.  Clarke  passed  the  distinction  over 
without  notice.  How  greatly  his  observation  con- 
firms the  derivation  traced  in  the  name,  may 
safely  be  left  to  the  readers  intelligence.  To 
obtain  a  clear  idea  of  Mount  Calvary,  we  must 
imagine  a  lising,  now  shwit  fifteen  feet  high.  The 
ascent  comprises  eighteen  stairs.  The  first  flight 
contains  ten  stairs^  the  second  flight  contains  eight. 
There  are  also  two  others,  in  length  more  than 
forty  faety  and  in  width  more  than  thirty  feet  ; 
and  upon  this,  nearly  in  the  centre,  a  smaller  rising 
about  seoenteen  inches  in  height;   which  smaller 


rising  is,  says  Bernardino,  '^il  fboprio  Monte 
Caluario."  After  this,  how  can  Dr.  Clarke 
affirm  that  there  exists  no  evidence  in  the  church 
of  the  holy  sepulchre ;  ''  nothing  that  can  be  reo(m- 
died  with  the  history  of  our  Saviours  sufferings 
and  burial  ?*  It  is  affirmed  that  Mount  Calvary 
was  levelled  for  the  foundations  of  the  church. 

3.  In  reply  to  Dr.  Clarke's  last  objection,  Mr. 
Taylor  adopts  a  course  of  reasoning  to  the  follow- 
ing efiect :  The  first  step  to  be  taken  in  the  in- 
quiry is,  to  determine  what  kind  of  sepulchral 
edifice  v^as  constructed  by  Joseph  of  Arimathea ; 
and  this  can  only  be  accomplished,  by  strictly  e\- 
amining  the  words  of  the  original  writers  who 
describe  it  Dr.  Clarke,  having  inspected  a  great 
number  of  ancient  tombs  cut  ii^  the  rock,  in 
various  parts  of  the  countries  through  which  he 
had  travelled,  and  not  a  few  at  Jerusalem  itself, 
had  suflered  this  idea  to  take  entire  possession  of 
his  mind ;  he  looked  for  an  excavation  in  a  rock, 
and  nothing  more.  But,  before  we  determine  that 
there  really  was  nothing  more,  we  are  boimd  to 
examine  whether  the  terms  employed  by  the  evan- 
gelists to  describe  the  eventually  sacred  sepul- 
chre, are  completely  satisfied,  by  this  restricted 
acceptation 

4.  It  is  so  well  knovm  that  the  Greeks  em- 
ployed several  terms  to  describe  different  kinds  of 
sepulchral  constructions,  that  a  bare  notice  of  it 
is  sufficient  in  this  place :  Taoo;,  2n^a,  Tufi^iy 
So^o;,  ^a^xofayo^  Myi}^fiov,  &c.,  all  refer  to  the 
deposition,  interment,  or  commemoration  of  the 
dead;  but  these  are  not  indiscriminately  inter- 
changeable ;  though,  perhaps,  we  may  find  rufi^^; 
coimected  occasionally  with  most  of  them ;  and 
rapogy  possibly,  with  all  of  them.  Matthew 
(whose  work,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  a  transla- 
tion from  the  S3nriac)  uses  two  words  to  describe 
Joseph's  intended  place  of  burial.  In  chap,  xxvii. 
60,  he  says,  he  laid  the  body  of  Jesus  in  his  oim 
new  fjknfLu^  [^tomb,  Eng.  Tr.]] — cmd  they  rolled  a 
great  stone  to  the  door  rou  fkvejukttu  [of  the  sepflchue, 
Eng.  Tr.]] — And  there  were  Mary  Magdalene^  &c.. 
sitting  over  against  rou  ra^ou  []tAtf  sepulchre,  Eng. 
Tr.^.  This  rendering  of  the  same  word,  funiiAt^s 
by  bot^  tomb  and  sepulchre^  is  injudicious.  Camp- 
bell more  prudently  continues  to  each  term  cf  the 
original  that  by  which  he  had  first  chosen  to  ex- 
press it,  in  English :  ^  He  deposited  the  body  in 
his  own  monument — Mary  Magdalene,  &c.,  sitting 
over  against  the  sepulchre." — ^  Command  that  the 
sepulchre  (rot  ra^ov)  be  guarded." — ^^Make  the 
sepulchre  (rov  ra^oy)  as  secure  as  ye  can.**  Marr 
Magdalene,  &c.,  went  to  visit  the  sepulchre  (rev 
Ta(pov).  "Come,  sec  the  place  where  the  Loid 
lay; — ^they  went  out  fipom  the  monument,  rtt 
fivi/Aitov.'*     It  is  inferred,  then,  that  what  is  ren- 
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dcfed  monummU,  implies  a  kind  of  frontispiece,  or 
onuimental  door* way  [the  HoneporUd  of  Captain 
Light] ;  and  the  evangelist  may  include  the  cham- 
bers in  this  term,  as  £rom  these  the  women  came 
ouL    It  will  follow,  that  the  women,  if  thej  sat 
hehM  the  taphoi,  or  on  either  side  of  it,  while 
Joseph  and  the  other  persons  were  washing  and 
preparing  the  body,  were,  as  decorum  demanded, 
somewhat  withdrawn  from  the  monument;    to 
which  they  directed  their  attention,  not  till  the 
body  was  deposited,  or  on  the  point  of  being  de- 
posited.   Neither  of  the  other  eTangelists  uses 
more  than  one  term — ^the  monument.    The  nature 
of  this  will  justify  a  closer  inspection  of  it 

5.  The  evangelist  Matthew  says,  this  monument 
was  fXar^,tti)(ny  h  rfi  'srir^c^  cut  out,  hoUomed  out^ 
scooped  out  of  the  rock,  which  formed  the  substra- 
tum of  the  soil ;  while  his  other  term  (taplua) 
intends  the  external  hillock,  or  mound-like  form 
of  the  rock,  rising  above  the  general  level  of  the 
gnmnd.  There  is  no  occasion  for  going  beyond 
the  Tohmes  of  Dr.  Clarke  for  proof  of  this  accep- 
tation of  the  term  iaphoe ;  whether  we  accom- 
pany him  among  the  tumuli  of  the  Steppes,  or 
those  in  the  plain  of  Troy — to  the  tomb  of  Ajax 
—to  the  tomb  of  ^yetes  (which  are  conical 
moonds  of  earth,  like  our  English  harron9\  all 
are  taphoi.  Mark  repeats  nearly  the  words  of 
Matthew,  in  reference  to  the  monument;  but 
Lake,  by  using  the  term  Xa^f utai,  affords  a  more 
precise  idea.  The  word  signifies  to  cut  and  polieh 
■^ones ;  it  is  composed  of  Xa;,  a  Hone,  and  ^f  m, 
topdUk,  to  carve  ;  but  this  carving  and  polishing 
implies  a  pattern,  an  ornamental  figure,  of  some 
lund.  No  man  would  say  of  the  sepulchres 
amply  excavated  in  the  rock  of  the  Holy  Sion, 
that  they  were  carved,  cut,  or  polished.  To  say 
the  least,  this  sepulchre  of  the  ^  rich  man  of  Ari- 
mathea,*  may  be  compared  to  the  sepulchres  dis- 
coTered  at  Telmessus ;  of  which  Dr.  Clarke  says, 
^In  such  situations  are  seen  excavated  chambers, 
Worked  with  such  marvellous  art,  as  to  exhibit 
^P«n  fa^es,  porticoes  with  Ionic  columns,  gates, 
and  doors,  beautifully  sculptured,  on  which  are 
canred  the  representation  as  of  embossed  iron- 
work, bolts,  and  hinges."  Those  ornaments  were 
^^wn  in  the  rock ;  but  Luke's  words  are  not  re- 
stricted to  this  sense,  for  it  should  seem  that  the 
^«rj  term  rendered  mxmwnMnt^  leads  us  to  building 
of  wme  kind,  prefixed  to  the  rock,  or  even  stand- 
mg  above  it.  This  evangelist's  phrase  (chap.  xi. 
^7)  is  express  to  the  point ;  oiMhofLun  ra  ftys/Lua, 
"ye  luUd  the  monumente  of  the  prophets,"  where 
the  term  build  is  explicit ;  and  it  is  further  eluci- 
dated—if it  admit  of  further  elucidation — ^by  the 
^  small  temple  "  built  over  the  excavated  tomb  of 
^o^ph,  and  others  already  quoted.      Perhaps, 


even  this  term,  ^Mfbiiov,  includes  or  implies  some 
kind  of  eonetruetion^  not  merely  excavation ;  so  in 
the  tomb,  of  which  Dr.  Clarke  gives  a  delineation, 
p.  244.  Helen  ^constructed  this  monument  for 
herself — ro  fi¥fifL9io¥  xari tfxi uatfiv — ^but,  this  mo- 
nument is  **  composed  of  five  immense  masses  of 
stone,  vnpoaght  into  conjunction ;  and  forming  an 
upper  chamber,  ^^  which  seemed  to  conununicate 
with  an  inferior  vault  And  this — construction — 
is  the  regular  import  of  the  term  kateskeuasen^ 
which  as  regularly  accompanies  the  term  monu- 
ment (See  Clarke,  p.  250,  256.  MQnt£Eiu9on, 
vol.  v.,  p.  38,  39,  several  instances ;  and  in  the 
latest  travellers,  as  Walpole,  vol.  ii.,  p.  538,  et  al,) 
This  distinction  seems  to  be  observed  in  Mark  v., 
where  we  read  of  the  man  vrith  an  unclean  spirit 
(ver.  2),  who,  coming  out  of  the  monuments  {tu¥ 
rvfi/iittuv),  met  Jesus ;  and  we  are  told  that  he  had 
taken  up  his  residence  in  the  monumentSy  and  that 
he  was  night  and  day  in  the  monumentSy  and  in 
(roTg  o^f  tfi)  the  caverns  of  the  mountains  (Schleus- 
ner) ;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  sepulchres  excavated 
.from  the  mountain  rocks.  It  is  worth  while  to 
understand  this,  inasmuch  as  we  may  otherwise 
look  for  what  we  ought  not  to  expect  to  find. 
The  sepulchre  of  David  (Acts  ii.  29)  was  a  monu- 
menty  not  an  excavation  in  the  rock  of  Sion.  The 
rocks  were  rent  (Matt  xxviii.  32),  but  the  monu- 
ments in  which  the  dead  were  deposited  were 
opened. 

6.  It  is  concluded,  then,  on  the  authority  of 
Matthew,  that  the  intended  burial-place  of  Joseph 
of  Arimathea  presented  two  distinctions,  a  taphos — 
sepulchre,  and  a  mneion — ^monument  Not  un- 
like is  the  tomb  now  shown  for  that  of  the 
Saviour.  It  is  affirmed  to  be  a  rock  encased  vrith 
building.  Heartily  do  we  vrish  the  building  were 
not  there ;  heartily  do  we  agree  with  honest  San- 
dys :  ^^  Those  naturall  formes  are  vtterly  deformed, 
which  would  haue  better  satisfied  the  beholder ; 
and  too  much  regard  hath  made  them  lesse  regard- 
able.  For,  as  the  Satyre  speaketh  of  the  foun- 
taine  of  .Xgeria, 

How  much  more  venerable  had  it  beene, 

If  grasse  had  clothed  the  circling  banks  in  greene 

Nor  m arblb  had  thb  native  tophis  marr'd." 

Yet  Sandys  speaks  expressly  of  ''  a  compast  roofe 
of  the  SOLID  ROCKB,  but  lined  for  the  most  part 
with  white  marble."  This  distinction  is  not 
noticed  by  Dr.  Clarke ;  neither  has  he  noticed 
that  the  frontispiece  to  this  tomb  is  confessedly 
modem;  that  in  this  exterior  building  the  arch 
of  the  roof  is  pointed,  whereas  in  the  interior 
chamber  the  arch  is  circular :  proof  enough  of 
reparation,  vrithout  consulting  the  monks.  But 
if  Mr.  Hawkins's  History  of  this  Church  be  cor- 
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rect,  in  which  he  says,  "Hequen,  caliph  of  Egypt, 
sent  Hjaroc  to  Jerusalem,  who  took  efiectoal 
care  that  the  church  should  he  pulled  down  to  the 
ground^  conformahlj  to  the  royal  command," — ^if 
this  he  true,  no  douht  the  sepulchre,  which  was 
the  principal  ohject  of  veneration  in  the  church, 
was  demolished  moH  unrelentingly.  It  would, 
therefore,  he  no  wonder  to  find  that  the  present 
huilding  is  little  other  than  a  shell  over  the  spot 
assigned  to  the  tomh ;  and  this  without  any  re- 
flection on  the  character  of  ^'  old  lad/*  Helena, 
who  could  not  foresee  what  the  Saracens  would 
do  nearly  nine  hundred  years  afber  her  death. 

7.  So  much  for  the  similarities  hetween  the 
eyangelists'  description  of  the  sacred  places,  and 
those  appearances  which  they  now  present:  it 
remains  to  inquire,  what  proof  we  have  that  their 
localities  were  accurately  preseryed.  It  is  certain 
that  many  thousands  of  strangers  resorted  ereiy 
year  to  Jerusalem,  for  purposes  of  devotion,  who 
would  find  themselves  interested,  in  a  more  than 
ordinary  degree,  in  the  transactions  which  that 
city  had  lately  witnessed,  and  with  the  multitudi- 
nous reports  concerning  them,  which  were  of  a 
nature  too  stupendous  to  he  concealed.  The  lan- 
guage of  Luke  xxiv.  28  plainly  imports  wonder 
that  so  much  as  a  single  pilgrim  to  the  holy  city 
could  he  ignorant  of  late  events ;  and  Paul  ap- 
peals to  Agrippa's  knowledge,  that  ''  these  things 
were  not  done  in  a  comer."  It  is,  in  short,  im- 
possible that  the  natural  curiosity  of  the  human 
mind — ^to  adduce  no  superior  principle — should 
be  content  to  undergo  the  fatigues  of  a  long 
journey  to  visit  Jerusalem,  and  yet,  when  there, 
should  refi^n  firom  visiting  the  scenes  of  the  late 
astonishing  wonders.  So  long  as  access  to  the 
temple  was  firee,  so  long  would  Jews  and  prose- 
lytes from  all  nations  pay  their  devotions  ^eie ; 
and  so  long  would  the  inquisitive,  whether  con- 
verts to  Christianity  or  not,  direct  their  attention 
to  Mount  Calvary,  with  the  garden  and  sepulchre 
of  Joseph.  The  apostles  were  at  hand  to  direct 
all  inquirers ;  neither  James  nor  John  could  be 
mistaken ;  and  during  more  than  thirty  years  the 
localities  would  be  ascertained  beyond  a  doubt, 
by  the  participators  and  the  eye-witnesses  them- 
selves. Though  the  fact  is  credible,  yet  we  do 
not  read  of  any  attempt  of  the  rulers  of  the  Jews 
to  obstruct  access  to  them,  or  to  destroy  them: 
but  it  is  likely  that  they  might  be  in  danger  on 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Jewish  war  (A.  D.  66), 
and  especially  on  the  circumvallation  of  Jerusa- 
lem, A.  D.  70.  The  soldiers  of  Titus,  who  de- 
stroyed every  tree  in  the  country  around  to 
employ  its  timber  in  the  construction  of  their 
works,  would  effectually  dismantle  the  garden  of 
Joseph;  and  we  cannot  from  this  time  reckon. 


with  any  certainty,  on  more  of  its  erideaoe  than 
what  was  afforded  by  the  chamben  cot  into  the 
rock ;  and  possibly  the  p<vtal,  or  monument,  an- 
nexed to  them. 

8.  At  the  time  of  the  commotions  in  Judaa^ 
and  the  si^  of  Jerusalem,  the  Christiaiis  of  that 
city  retired  to  Pella,  beyond  the  Jordan.  These 
must  have  known  well  the  situation  of  Mount 
Calvary ;  nor  were  they  so  long  absent  as  might 
justify  the  notion  that  they  could  forget  it  when 
they  returned;  or  that  they  were  a  new  gene- 
ration, and  therefore  had  no  previous  acquaintance 
with  it  They  were  the  same  persons ;  the  same 
church-officers,  with  the  same  bishop  at  their 
head,  Simeon,  son  of  Cleophas ;  and  whether  we 
allow  for  the  time  of  their  absence  two  years,  or 
five  years,  or  seven  years,  it  is  morally  impossihle 
that  they  could  make  any  mistake  in  this  matter. 
Simeon  lived  out  the  century;  and  from  the  time 
of  his  death  to  the  rebellion  of  the  Jews  under 
Barchochebas  was  but  thirty  years — too  short  a 
period,  certaiidy,  for  the  successors  of  Smeon,  at 
Jerusalem,  to  lose  the  knowledge  of  places  ad- 
jacent to  that  city.  That  Barchochebas  and  hU 
adherents  would  willingly  have  destroyed  ereir 
evidence  of  Christianity,  with  Christianity  itself: 
we  know ;  but  whether  his  power  included  Jeru- 
salem, in  which  was  a  Roman  garrison,  may  be 
doubted.  The  war  ended  some  time  before  A.  D. 
140 ;  and  fit>m  the  end  of  the  war  we  are  to  con- 
sider the  emperor  and  his  successors  as  intent  on 
establishing  his  new  ci^  JEHb^  and  on  mortifying 
to  the  utmost  both  Jews  and  Christians,  who  were 
generally  considered  as  a  sect  of  the  Jews.  It  is 
worth  our  while  to  examine  the  evidence  in  proof 
of  the  continued  veneration  of  the  Chrisdans  far 
the  holy  places,  which  should  properly  be  divided 
into  two  periods :  the  first  to  the  time  of  Adrian's 
JEliA;  the  second,  firom  that  time  to  the  dajs  of 
Constantino.  Jerome,  writing  to  MaroeUa  con- 
cerning this  custom,  has  this  remarkable  passage : 
Longtiin  est  nunc  ab  (ueensu  Domini  u$que  ad  pro- 
sentem  diem  per  sin^ulas  cMbee  currere^  gid  Epif- 
eoporumy  qui  Martyrumy  qui  ebquetUiam  m 
doctrina  Eedeeiattica  virorum  venerinL  Uitf^ 
tolymam^  pukmies  ee  minuM  rdiffumie^  minui  Co- 
here eeienticBy  niti  in  illit  Chrittum  adoreof^ 
locisy  de  guilme  primum^  Evai^elium  de  patM' 
eoruioaeerat  {Ep.  17,  ad  MareelL). — ^''  During  the 
whole  time  firom  the  ascension  of  our  Lord  to  the 
present  day,  through  every  age  as  it  rolled  on,  a» 
weU  bishops,  martyrs,  and  men  eminently  elo- 
quent in  ecclesiastical  learning,  came  to  Jerv- 
SEdem ;  thinking  themselves  deficient  in  religiont 
knowledge,  unless  they  adored  Christ  in  thoee 
places  firom  which  the  gospel  dawn  burst  fituD 
the  cross."    It  is  a  pleasing  reflection  that  the 
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leading  men  in  the  early  Christian  communities 

vrere  thus  diligent  in  acquiring  the  most  exact 

infonnation.    They  spared  no  pains  to  ohtain  the 

sacred  books  in  their  complete  and  perfect  state, 

and  to  satisfy  themselves  hj  ocular  inspection,  so 

hi  as  possible,  of  the  truth  of  those  facts  on 

which  thej  built  the  doctrine  they  delivered  to 

thm  hearers.   So  Melito,  bishop  of  Sardis  QA.  D. 

I7O],  writes  to  Onesimus :  "  When  I  went  into 

the  East,  and  was  come  to  the  place  where  those 

things  were  preached  and  done."  So  we  read  that 

Alexander,  bishop  of  Cappadoda  (A.  D.  211), 

^m^  to  JenucUem  for  the  sake  of  prayer^  and  to 

fwt  the  sacred  places^  was  chosen  assistant-hishop 

of  that  city.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  regular 

phraseology  on  such  occasions ;  for  to  this  cause 

Sozomen  ascribes  the  visit  of  Helena  to  Jerusalem, 

""for  the  sake  of  prayer,  and  to  visit  the  gacred 

places." 

9.  This  may  properly  introduce  the  second 
period  in  this  history,  on  which  Mr.  Taylor  lays 
great  stress,  as  it  is  no  longer  the  testimony  of 
6iends,  but  of  enemies,  whose  determination  was 
to  destroy  to  their  utmost  eveiy  vestige  of  the 
gospel  of  Christ.  They  could  not  be  mistaken ; 
and  their  endeavours  guide  our  judgment  Jerome 
stjs,  Ab  Hadrtani  temporUnu  tuque  ad  imperium 
pwwtoitfmt,  per  annos  circiter  centum  octoffinUt,  in 
»»  resurredionis  simulachrum  Joms^  in  crucis 
^  liaiua  ex  marmcre  Veneris  a  gentibus  posita 
(Matur,  existinumtibus  persecutionis  auct(yribus 
^  toUerent  nobis  fidem  resurrectionis  et  crucis^ 
«  iH»  Sanaa  per  idola  poUuissent,  Bethlehem 
»«w  nostrum  et  auffustissimum  orbis  locum,  dequo 
Piolmista  canity  Veritas  de  Terra  orta  est,  lucus 
inumbrabat  Thamuz,  i.  e.,  Adonidis ;  a  in  specu, 
^  quondam  Christus  parvultu  vagiU,  Veneris 
Amatius  plangebatur  {Ess.  13  ad  Paulin,), 
"From  the  time  of  Hadrian  to  that  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Cbnstantine,  about  the  space  of  one  hun- 
^  and  eighty  years,  in  the  place  of  the  resur- 
iwtion  was  set  up  an  image  of  Jupiter ;  in  the 
«>ck  of  the  cross  a  marble  statue  of  Venus  was 
stationed,  to  be  worshipped  by  the  people;  the 
atrth<W8  of  these  persecutions  supposing  that  they 
should  deprive  us  of  our  faith  in  the  resurrection 
3nd  the  cross,  if  they  could  but  pollute  the  holy 
places  by  idols.  Bethlehem,  now  our  most  vene- 
^le  place,  and  that  of  the  whole  world,  of  which 
^He  Psalmist  sings,  *  Truth  is  sprung  out  of  the 
«3rth,*  was  overshadowed  by  the  grove  of  Tham- 
^^  i.  e.,  of  Adonis ;  and  in  the  cave  where 
once  the  Messiah  appeared  as  an  infant,  the  lover 
of  Venus  was  loudly  lamented."  This  is  a  general 
aooount  of  facts;  a  few  additional  hints  may  be 
gleaned  from  other  writers.     Socrates  (Hist.  Ecc. 


lib.  i.,  cap.  17)  says,  ''Those  who  followed  the 
Mth  of  Christ,  after  his  death,  held  in  great 
reverence  [[or  worshipped^  the  monument  of  that 
wonderful  work ;  but  those  who  hated  the  religion 
of  Christ,  filled  up  the  place  with  a  dyke  of 
stones,  and  built  in  it  a  temple  of  Yenus,  with  a 
figure  standing  upon  it ;  by  which  they  intended 
to  dissipate  all  recollection  of  the  holy  place* 
' A^^odtrri^yXCLT*  «urou  fahv  xara<rxtua<fdvriij  i^rftf- 

Sozomen  i^  more  particular.  We  learn  from  him 
that  "  the  Gentiles  by  whom  the  church  was  per- 
secuted, in  the  very  infimcy  of  Christianity,  la- 
boured by  every  art,  and  in  every  manner,  Uy 
abolish  it :  the  holy  place  they  blocked  up  with 
a  vast  heap  of  stones ;  and  they  raised  that  to  a 
great  height,  which  before  had  been  of  consider- 
able depth ;  as  it  may  now  be  seen.  And  more- 
over, the  entire  place,  as  well  of  the  resurrection 
as  of  Calvary,  they  surrounded  by  a  wall,  stripping 
it  of  all  ornament.  And  first  they  overlaid  the 
ground  with  stones,  then  they  built  a  temple  of 
Venus  on  it,  and  set  up  an  image  of  the  goddess, 
Ils^iXal36¥rsi  ds  iri^t^  mvrct  t6v  r^g  dvaaraeseag 
p^fiu^ov  xai  rov  K^od'/ou,  ditx6<ffifi(fa¥y  -xat  Xi6oii  roj¥ 
svifavsiav  xartor^uffav  : — xai  'A^^odirij;  vah/f 
xartffxivatfav,  xai  J^udiov  'sd^utfavroy — ^their  inten- 
tion being,  that  whoever  there  adored  Christ, 
should  seem  to  be  worshipping  Venus ;  so  that, 
in  process  of  time,  the  true  cause  of  this  worship 
in  this  place  should  be  foigotten;  and  that  the 
Christians  practising  this  should  become  also  less 
attentive  to  other  religious  observances ;  while  the 
Gentile  temple  and  image  worship  should  be;  on 
the  contrary,  established." 

10.  If  any  credit  be  due  to  these  historians, 
the  heathen  levellers  had  left  but  little  to  be  done 
by  "  old  lady  Helena,"  in  the  way  of  deforming 
these  sacred  objects.  They  had,  with  the  most 
violent  zeal,  changed  the  features  of  every  part : 
what  was  originally  a  hollow  they  raised  into  a 
hill ;  what  was  high  they  cut  down  and  levelled ; 
— ^to  use  a  homely  phrase,  they  turned  eveiy  thing 
topsy-turvy.  Helena  could  only  cause  these  places 
to  be  cleared  and  cleansed :  to  reinstate  them  in 
their  first  forms,  was  out  of  her  power.  Ajid  that 
the  evidence  of  this  desecration  should  not  rest  on 
''monkish  historians,"  Providence  has  preserved 
incontestable  witnesses  in  the  medals  of  Adrian, 
which  mark  him  as  the  founder  of  the  new  city, 
^lia,  and  exhibit  a  temple  of  Jupiter,  another  of 
Venus,  and  various  odier  deities,  all  worshipped 
m  it. 

11.  It  is  evident  that  if  the  rock  of  Calvary 
and  the  holy  sepulchre  were  siuroimded  by  the 
same  wall,  as  Sozomen  asserts^  they  could  not  be 
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far  distant  from  each  other ;  and  this  wall,  with 
the  temples  and  other  scbGra  it  inclosed,  would  not 
only  mark  these  places,  hut,  in  a  certain  sense, 
would  preserve  them;  as  the  mosque  of  Omar 
preserves  the  site  of  the  temple  of  Solomon,  at 
this  day.  While,  therefore,  we  ahandon  to  Dr. 
Clarke  and  Captain  Light  the  commemorative 
altars  and  stations,  which  we  think  it  not  worth 
while  to  defend ;  and  while  we  heartily  wish  that 
all  these  places  had  heen  left  in  their  original 
state,  to  tell  their  own  stoiy ;  we  must  he  allowed 
to  relieve  the  memory  of  the  Christian  empress 
from  the  guilt  of  deforming  hy  intentional  honours 
these  sacred  localities;  and  the  monks,  however 
ignorant  or  credulous,  from  the  imputation  of  im- 
posing on  their  pilgrims  and  visitors,  in  respect  to 
the  site  of  the  places  they  now  show  as  peculiarly 
holy. 

12.  On  the  whole,  we  are  called  to  admire  the 
proo&  yet  preserved  to  us  hy  Providence,  of  trans- 
actions in  these  localities  nearly  two  thousand 
years  ago;  &cts  which  for  centuries  employed 
the  artifices  and  the  power  of  the  supreme  govern- 
ment in  church  and  state,  of  the  Jewish  hierarchy, 
and  of  the  Roman  emperors,  to  subvert,  to  destroy 
the  evidences  of,  yet  the  evidences  defied  their 
malignity ;  of  the  barbarians — Saracens  and  Turks, 
to  demolish,  but  they  stiU  survive ;  of  heathen 
philosophy,  and  9oirdi9aint  modem  philosophy,  to 
annul,  but  in  vain.  The  labours  of  Julian  to  re- 
edify  the  temple  continue  almost  livinff  witnesses 
of  his  discomfiture.  The  sepulchres  of  the  sol- 
diers who  fell  in  assaulting  Jerusalem,  remain 
$peaking  evidences  of  the  destruction  of  the  city, 
according  to  prediction,  by  the  Romans.  The 
holy  sepulchre  stands  a  traditional  memorial  of 
occurrences  too  incredible  to  obtain  credit,  imless 
supported  by  superhuman  testimony.  Or,  if  that 
be  thought  dubious.  Mount  Calvary  certainly 
exists,  with  features  so  distinct,  so  pectiliar  to 
itself,  and  unlike  every  thing  else  around  it,  that 
in  spite  of  the  ill-judged  labours  of  honest  en- 
thusiasm, of  the  ridiculous  tales  of  superstition, 
and  the  mummeiy  of  ignorance  and  arrogance,  we 
have  only  to  compare  the  original  records  of  our 
faith  with  circumstances  actually  existing,  to  de- 
monstrate that  the  works  on   which  our  belief 


*  Thifl  meets  the  remaining  dbrjection,  mfjtA  by  Dr.  Richard- 
ton  and  Capt  Light ;  namely,  the  contignity  of  the  holy  sepnl- 
chre  to  Moont  Calvary.  The  bmgnage  of  John«  too,  is  decisive 
upon  this  point:  "Now  there  was  Df  the  place  {ty  r^irw) 
where  he  was  cmclfied  a  garden,  and  in  the  garaen  a  new 
sepulchre.  There  they  laid  Jesns."  (chap.  xix.  41)  And  he 
repeats,  that  the  sepolchre  was  nigh  at  hand—tyyvi'^iow 
by,  atl^oinimg. 


relies  were  actually  written  in  the  country,  at  the 
times,  and  by  the  persons — eye-witttesses— which 
they  purport  to  be. 

Canaan.  See  page  409,  ante. 
Capernaum,  a  city  on  the  western  shore  of  the 
Sea  of  Galilee,  on  the  borders  of  Zebulun  and 
Naphtali,  and  in  which  our  Saviour  principaUy 
dwelt  during  the  three  years  of  his  public  ministir, 
Matt.  iv.  13 ;  Mark  ii.  1 ;  John  vi.  l^,  Back- 
ingham,  Burckhardt,  and  some  other  trayelleis, 
believe  it  to  have  been  the  place  now  called 
Talhhewn  or  Td  Hoom^  which  is  upon  the  edge 
of  the  sea,  from  9  to  12  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Tibe- 
rias, and  where  there  are  ruins  indicative  of  a 
considerable  place  at  some  former  period.  Dr. 
Richardson,  however,  in  passing  through  the  plain 
of  Gennesareth,  inquired  of  the  natives  whether 
they  knew  such  a  place  as  Capernaum  ?  to  which 
they  replied,  "  Cavemahum  wa  Chonasi ;  they  are 
quite  near,  but  in  ruins."  This  should,  perfaapi 
induce  us  to  fix  the  site  of  Capernaum  further 
south;  but  our  Saviour's  denunciation  against  it 
seems  to  have  been  literally  accomplished,  and  it 
has  been  cast  down  into  the  grave ;  for  hitherto 
no  satis&ctory  evidence  has  been  foimd  of  the 
place  on  which  it  stood.  Matt  xi.  23. 

Cappadocia,  a  region  of  Asia,  adjoining  Pontus, 
Armenia,  Phrygia,  and  Galatia  (Acts  ii.  9 ;  1  Pet. 
i.  1) ;  between  the  Halys,  the  Euphrates,  and  thtr 
Euxine.  Ptolemy  mentions  the  Cappadocian^ 
and  derives  their  name  from  a  river,  Cappadui. 
They  were  formerly  called  Leuoo  Syri,  or  ''  White 
Syrians ;"  not  that  they  had  been  inhabitants  ot 
Palestine  Syria ;  they  were  probably  the  same  as 
the  '^  White  Indians,"  or  emigrants  from  the  banb 
of  the  Indus :  and  this  appellation  adds  a  pi^ 
sumptive  proof  that  there  was  a  Syria  not  less 
easterly  than  that  river. 

Carchemish,  a  city  on  the  Euphrates,  belonino? 
to  Assyria,  which  was  taken  by  Necho,  king  of 
Egypt,  and  retaken  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  the 
fourth  year  of  Jehoiachin,  king  of  Judab,  S 
Chron.  xxxv.  20;  2  Kings  xxiii.  29.  1«^ 
speaks  of  Carchemish,  and  seems  to  say  that 
Tiglath-pileser  conquered  it;  perhaps  from  the 
Egyptians.  It  is  thought  to  be  the  same  as  Or- 
cusium,  Circesium,  or  Kirkisia,  which  is  situatt'd 
in  the  angle  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Cha- 1 
boras  and  the  Euphrates. 

Carmel,  Mount.    See  page  419,  ante. 

Chaldea.    See  page  433,  ante.  \ 

CiiiTTiM.     There  is  some  difficulty  in  deter- 
mining the  country  or  countries  implied  under 
this  name ;  and  Mr.  Taylor  properiy  suggests  the  | 
necessity  of  examining  critically  the  various  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  in  which  the  word  occurs,  foe 
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the  purpose  of  ascertaaning  whether  more  tlian 
one  region  or  country  may  not  be  intended.     We 
hare,  then,  the  foUovring  references :  (1)  Chittim 
mentioned  by  Moses,  Numb.  xxiy.  24.    (2)  Chit- 
tiin  mentioned  by  Daniel,  chap.  xi.  30.    Bochart 
is  of  opinion  that  the  ships  of  Chittim  here  refer 
to  the  Roman  fleet,  presuming  that  Chittim  signi- 
fies Italy ;  but,  as  Mr.  Taylor  remarks,  he  calls 
the  Roman  fleet  that  of  the  Chittim,  because  it 
by  in  the  harbours  of  the  Macedonians ;  thus  the 
fleet  o£  Chittim  and  of  Macedonia  was,  in  fact, 
the  Roman  fleet  also.     (3)  Chethim  in  the  isle  of 
Cjpms ;  from  whence,  as  Josephus  says,  the  He- 
brews called  all  islands  Chethim,  though  he  re- 
strains that  title  principally  to  a  dty  called  (Citius) 
Kitios;  now  Lamica.     (4)  In  Ezek.  xxyii.  6, 
some  of  the  Arabs  translate  the  word  cheteim 
"the  isles  of  India;*  the  Chaldee,  "the  province 
of  Apulia,"  meaning  the  region  of  elephants,  and 
probably  intending  Pvl  in  Egypt     The  Syriac 
Version  reads  Chetthoje,  which  has  some  resem- 
blance to  Cataya,  and  by  which  we  are  directed 
towards  India.     (5)  Isaiah,  speaking  of  the  de- 
struction of  Tyre  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  says,  "Howl, 
je  ships  of  Tarshish,  for  it  is  laid  waste ;  from  the 
laod  (^  Chittim  it  is  revealed  to  them,"  chap. 
^Exiii.  1.     Calmet  understands  this  of  Macedonia ; 
but  then,  how  is  it  said  that  the  destruction  of 
Tjre,  occasioned  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  should  come 
from  Chittim  ?     Might  not  the  passage  be  more 
properly  interpreted  as  relating  to  the  destruction 
of  this  city  by  Alexander  the  Great  ?    Upon  the 
whole,  there  is  reason  to  think  that  the  word 
Chittim  implies,  as  Lowth  and  Hales  suppose,  all 
the  coasts  and  islands  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

Chorazin,  a  town  in  Galilee,  near  to  Caper- 
naum and  Bethsaida,  and  consequently  on  the 
western  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  It  is  up- 
braided by  Christ  for  its  impenitence.  Matt  xi. 
21;  Luke  x.  13.  Pococke  speaks  of  a  village 
called  Geran^  among  the  hills  west  of  the'  place 
called  TMouey  10  or  12  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Tibe- 
lias,  and  close  to  Capernaum.  The  natives,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Richardson,  call  it  Chortui, 

CiLiciA,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the  sea- 
coast  north  of  Cyprus,  south  of  Mount  Taurus, 
and  west  of  the  Euphrates;  and  the  capital  of 
which  was  Tarsus.  A  synagogue  of  this  province 
is  mentioned  in  Acts  vi.  9 ;  and  as  Paul  was  of 
this  country,  and  of  a  city  so  considerable  as 
Tarsus,  it  may  be  thought  that  he  was  also  of  this 
^n^agogae ;  so  that  it  is  probable  he  was  one  of 
those  who  had  been  disputing  with  Stephen,  and 
^cre  overcome  by  the  axguments  of  that  proto- 
martyr. 

CixxEBETH,  or  CiNNEROTH,  a  city  of  Naphtali, 
south  of  which  lay  a  great  plain,  which  reached 


to  the  Dead  Sea,  and  ran  all  along  the  River 
Jordan,  Josh.  xix.  35.  It  is  thought  that  Cinne* 
reth  was  the  same  as  Tiberias;  as  the  lake  of 
Gennesareth  (in  Hebrew,  the  lake  of  Cinncreth) 
is,  without  doubt,  that  of  Tiberias. 

Clauda,  a  small  island  towards  the  south-west 
of  Crete,  Acts  xxvii.  16. 

Cnidus,  a  city  standing  on  a  promontory  of  the 
same  name,  in  that  part  of  the  province  of  Caria 
which  was  called  Doris,  remarkable  for  the  wor- 
ship of  Venus,  and  for  possessing  the  celebrated 
statue  of  this  goddess,  made  by  the  frmious  artist 
Praxiteles. 

CoA.  There  is  some  doubt  ^about  this  place. 
In  1  Kings  x.  28,  and  2  Chron.  i.  16,  it  is  said 
that  horses  were  brought  to  Solomon  from  Coa,  at 
a  certain  price.  The  Septuagint  read  sx  0£xouf. 
Some  understand  the  city  of  Coa  in  Arabia  Felix; 
others,  Co,  a  city  of  Egypt,  and  capital  of  the 
province  called  Cypopolitana.  The  Hebrew  may 
be  translated,  "  They  brought  horses  to  Solomon 
from  ^gy]^t  and  fix)m  Michoe ;"  and  Pliny  (lib.  vi., 
cap.  29)  assures  us  that  the  country  of  the  Trog- 
lodytes, near  Eg3rpt,  was  fonnerly  called  Michoe. 
Others  reject  the  idea  of  a  place,  and  translate, 
'^They  brought  horses,  and  spun  thread  [linen 
yarrij  Eng.  Trans.]] ;"  supposing  that  the  Hebrew 
mikoa  signifies  thread.  Jarchi  took  it  to  mean  a 
string  of  horses,  fastened  from  the  tail  of  one  to 
another ;  '^  they  brought  horses  in  strings'* — at  a 
settled  duty  or  price;  and  this  interpretation  is 
followed  by  several  expositors. 

CoLossE,  a  city  of  Phrygia,  which  stood  on  the 
river  Lycus,  at  an  equal  distance  between  Laodicea 
and  Hierapolis.  These  three  cities  were  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake,  according  to  Eusebius,  in  the 
tenth  of  Nero,  that  is,  about  two  years  after  the 
date  of  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Colossians.* 

Coos,  an  island  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  at 
a  short  distance  from  the  south-west  point  of 
Lesser  Asia  (1  Mace.  xv.  23;  Acts  xxi.  1),  now 
called  Slancora  or  Lango. 

Corinth.  There  is  scarcely  any  one  of  the 
seats  of  ancient  magnificence  and  luxury,  says 
Mr.  Conder,  that  calls  up  more  vivid  and  powerful 
associations,  than  are  awakened  by  the  name  of 
this  once  opulent  and  powerful  city.  Corinth, 
"  the  prow  and  stem  of  Greece,"  the  emporium 
of  its  commerce,  the  key  and  bulwark  of  the 
Peloponnesus,  was  proverbial  for  its  wealth  as 
early  as  the  time  of  Homer.  Its  situation  was  so 
advantageous  for  the  inexperienced  navigation  of 
early  times,  that  it  became  of  necessity  the  centre 
of  trade.    The  circimmavigation  of  the  peninsula 


*  See  page  220,  ante. 
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was  tedious  and  uncertain,  to  a  proverb ;  while  at 
the  Isthmus,  not  only  their  cargoes,  but,  if  requi- 
site, the  smaller  vessels,  might  be  transported  from 
sea  to  sea.  By  its  port  of  Cenchrea  it  received 
the  rich  merchandise  of  Asia,  and  by  that  of 
LechsBum  it  maintained  intercourse  with  Italy 
and  Sicily.  The  Isthmian  games,  by  the  concourse 
of  people  which  they  attracted  at  their  celebration^ 
contributed  not  a  little  to  its  immense  opulence ; 
and  the  prodigality  of  its  merchants  rendered  the 
place  so  expensive,  that  it  became  a  saying,  '^  It 
is  not  for  every  one  to  go  to  Corinth."  Need  we 
say  that  its  wealth  produced  pride,  ostentation, 
effeminacy,  and  aU  the  vices  generally  consequent 
upon  it  Lasciviousness  was  not  only  tolerated, 
but  consecrated  by  the  worship  of  Venus,  and  the 
notorious  prostitution  of  numerous  attendants  de- 
voted to  her.  The  city  was  destroyed  by  the 
Romans,  B.  C.  146 ;  and  during  the  conflagration, 
several  metals  in  a  fused  state  accidentally  run- 
ning together,  produced  the  composition  named 
iBs  Corinthium,  or  Corinthian  brass.  The  dty 
lay  waste,  until  Julias  Cassar  settled  there  a 
Roman  colony ;  and  when  the  republics  of  Thebes 
and  Ai^os,  of  Sparta  and  Athens,  were  lost  in  a 
single  province  of  the  Roman  empire,  which,  from 
the  superior  influence  of  the  Achaean  league,  was 
usually  denominated  the  province  of  Achaia,  Co- 
rinth became  the  capital  and  the  residence  of  the 
pro-consul.  Acts  xviii.  12.  Paul  came  here  from 
Athens,  A.  D.  52,  and  lodged  with  Aquila  and 
his  wife  Priscilla,  who,  as  well  as  himself,  were 
tent-makers.  He  preached  in  the  Jewish  syna- 
gogue, and  converted  some  to  the  faith  of  Christ ; 
and  from  hence  he  wrote  two  epistles  to  the  Thes- 
salonians.  Finding  that  the  Jews  of  Corinth, 
instead  of  being  benefited,  opposed  him  with 
blasphemy,  he  shook  his  raiment,  and  turned  to 
the  entiles,  lodging  with  Justus,  sumamed  Titus, 
a  Gentile,  but  one  who  feared  God.  Many  of 
these  embraced  the  ^edth.  Paul  suffered  much 
here,  but  continued  in  the  neighbourhood  eighteen 
months ;  from  whence  he  proceeded  to  Jerusalem, 
and  hence  wrote  his  epistles  to  the  Corinthians. 
There  is  great  probability  that  he  visited  Corinth 
a  second  time,  towards  the  end  of  A.  D.  57  (Acts 
XX.  2 ;  2  Cor.  xii.  14,  xiii.  1),  and  a  third  time 
on  his  second  return  to  Rome,  2  Tim.  iv.  20. 
The  present  town  is  of  considerable  extent,  and 
the  Acrothorinthos  is  r^;arded  as  the  strongest 
fortification  of  Greece,  next  to  that  of  Nauplia  in 
Aigolis.  The  port  of  CenchraBa  retains  its  ancient 
name,  under  the  corrupted  fi^rms  of  Chenere  and 
Kekreh. 

Crete,  a  large  island  in  the  Mediterranean 
(1  Mace.  X.  67),  ahnost  opposite  to  Egypt,  and 
now  called  Candia.  Homer  celebrates  it  as  famous 


for  its  hundred  gates,  which  Viigil  (iEneid  iii.) 
seems  to  refer  to  cities ;  but,  in  the  Odyssej,  Homei 
calls  it ''  ninety-citied."  Being  surrounded  bj  the 
sea,  its  inhabitants  were  excellent  sailors,  and  its 
vessels  visited  all  coasts.  They  were  also  £unou8 
for  archeiy,  which  they  practised  from  their  in- 
fancy. They  affected  the  utmost  antiquity  as  a 
nation,  and  distinguished  themselves  as  £t»)cr&- 
tenses,  "  true  Cretans."  But  the  gloiy  of  Crete 
was  Minos  the  legislator ;  the  first,  it  is  said,  who 
reduced  a  wild  people  to  regularity  of  life.  ^ir. 
Taylor  supposes,  in  opposition  to  Calmet,  that  the 
Philistines,  who  confi>rmed  in  many  respects  to 
the  Cretans,  did  not  from  Crete  people  Philistia, 
but  that  they  peopled  Crete  from  the  shores  of 
Egypt  or  of  Judasa.  He  thinks  the  Philistines 
were  a  Hindoo  nation,  first  settled  on  the  coast  of 
the  Red  Sea,  afterwards  extending  themselTes 
fix)m  thence  to  Canaan,  and  so  to  this  island.  It 
appears  that  the  character  of  this  people  for  lying 
was  thoroughly  established  in  ancient  times;  for 
in  common  speech  the  expression  '^  to  cretaniie' 
signified  to  tell  lies ;  which  contributes  to  account 
for  that  detestable  character  the  apostle  (Tit  L 
12)  has  given  of  the  Cretans,  that  they  are  ^o/jmjtf 
Itare*  This  was  not  only  the  opinion  of  Epime- 
nides,  from  whom  Paul  quotes  this  verse,  hut  of 
Callimachus,  who  has  the  same  words.  When 
Epimenides  adds,  that  ^'the  Cretans  are  satage 
beasts,"  or  fierce  beasts, "  and  gor-beUies,*— hellia 
which  take  a  long  time  in  being  filled,  he  com- 
pletes a  most  disgusting  description.  Poljbins 
represents  them  as  disgraced  by  piracy,  robbert, 
and  almost  eveiy  crime ;  and  Paul  chaiges  Titus 
to  rebuke  them  sharply,  and  in  strong  teims,  to 
prevent  their  adherence  to  Jewish  febles,  human 
ordinances,  and  legal  observances.  Crete  ^^ 
taken  by  the  Romans  under  Metellus,  hence  called 
Creticus,  after  a  vigorous  resistance  of  above  two 
years  (A.  D.  66) ;  and,  with  the  small  kingdom 
of  Cyrene,  on  the  coast  of  Libya,  it  formed  a 
Roman  province.  In  the  reign  of  Michael  II.  the 
Saracens  seissed  it,  and  held  it,  until  af^r  127 
years  they  were  expelled  by  the  emper»  Phocas. 
It  remained  under  the  dominion  of  the  emperor, 
till  Baldwin,  earl  of  Flanders,  being  raised  to  the 
throne,  rewarded  Bonifacio,  Marquis  of  Montserrat, 
with  it,  who  sold  it  to  the  Venetians,  A.  D.  119i 
under  whose  government  it  flourished  greatlj.  It 
was  unexpectedly  attacked  by  the  Turks,  A.  0. 
1645,  in  the  midst  of  peace ;  and  after  a  siege  of 
24  years,  and  the  loss  of  200,000  men,  thej  took 
possession  of  it  It  is  now  mucJi  impoverished. 
Cyrene,  a  province  of  Libya  Pentapolitana, 
between  the  great  Syrtes  and  the  Mareotis;  a^ 
present  called  Cairoan.  It  was  sometimes  caDed 
Pentapolis,  ficom  the  five  principal  cities  which  it 
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contained — Cjrene,  its  capital^  ApoUonia,  Axmaoe^ 
Berenice  and  Ptolemais.    Simon  the  Cjrenian, 
father  of  Alexander  and  Rufus,  on  whom  the 
Soman  soldiers  laid  a  part  of  our  Sayiour's  cross 
(Matt  xxrii.  32 ;  Luke  xxiii.  26),  was  a  native  of 
Cjrene ;  and  there  were  manj  Jews  in  the  proTince 
who  embraced  the  Christian  religion,  though  others 
opposed  it  with  much  obstinacy.  See  Acts  xi.  20. 
Damascus,  a  city  of  Coelo-Sjria,  beautifully 
situated  in  a  fertile  plain,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
libanus,  and  near  the  source  of  the  riyer  Bar- 
ladjor  Chiysorrhoas.  It  was  a  city  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Abraham,  and  was  long  the  capital  of  a 
kingdom  called  Damascus,  or  Aram  of  Damascus, 
or  Sjria  of  Damascus.  We  know  little  of  it,  how- 
eier,  until  a  much  later  period,  when  Hadad,  its 
king,  sending  troops  to  assist  Hadadezer,  king  of 
Zobah,  was  defeated  with  the  latter,  and  subdued 
by  Darid.    Toward  the  end  of  Solomon's  reign, 
God  stirred  up  Rezin,  son  of  Eliadah,  who  restored 
the  kingdom  of  Damascus,  and  shook  off  the  yoke 
of  the  Jewish  kings;  and  subsequently,  Asa,  king 
of  Jndah,  implored  the  help  of  Benhadad,  son  of 
Tabiimmon,  king  of  Damascus,  against  Baasha, 
king  of  Israel,  and  engaged  him  by  subsidies  to 
invade  his  enemy's  territories.     After  this  time 
the  kings  of  Damascus  were  generally  called  Ben- 
hadad.  Jeroboam  II.  re-established  the  superiority 
of  Israel  over  the  kings  of  Syria,  having  conquered 
I^amascus  and  Hamath,  the  two  principal  cities  of 
Syria  (2  Kings  xir.  25).   Afier  the  death  of  Jero- 
hoam  II.  the  Sjrrians  re-established  their  mon- 
archy; and  Rezin,  assuming  the  title  of  long  of 
l^amascus,  entered  into  a  confederacy  with  Pekah, 
Qsorper  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  and  in  conjunc- 
tion with  him  made  great  haroc  in  the  territories 
of  Jotfaam  and  Ahaz,  kings  of  Judah,  2  Kings 
rri.  5.    Tiglath-pileser,  however,  coming  to  the 
assistance  of  Ahaz,  invaded  the  dominions  of  Re- 
an,  took  Damascus,  destroyed  it,  killed  Rezin, 
and  sent  the  Syrians  into  captivi^  beyond  the 
Euphrates,  according  to  the  predictions  of  the 
prophets  Isaiah  and  Amos ;  2  Kings  xv.  29 ;  Isa. 
^.  i  8;  viii.  4;  xxii.  1—3;  Amos  i.  3.    Da. 
nascus,  however, recovered  from  these  misfortunes; 
aod  it  appears  that  Sennacherib  took  it,  when  he 
marched  against  Hezekiah,  Isa.  ix.  11.     Holo- 
fanes  also  took  it  (Judith  ii.  27) ;  though  Eze- 
^Qel  speaks  of  it  as  flourishing  (chap,  xxvii.  11), 
Zechariah  (ix.  1)  foretold  several  calamities  whidi 
^uld  befidl   it ;  and  the  Romans,  who  took  it 
about  A  M.  3839,  retamed  it  till  it  feU  into  the 
bands  of  the  Arabians,  whom  Paul  mentions  as 
its  masters   (2  Cor.  xi.  32).     In   the  reign  of 
Augustus,  A.  D.  713,   it  was  conquered  by  the 
Swacens,  and  miserably  devastated;  in  1147,  it 
was  besieged  by  the  crusaders,  but  not  taken ; 


and  it  yielded  to  the  Christian  forces  125  years 
afterwards.  In  1396,  Tamerlane  besieged  it  with 
a  large  army,  and  after  a  desperate  and  prolonged 
resistance,  it  yielded  to  his  forces,  and  he  put  its 
inhabitants  to  the  sword  without  meroy.  Selim 
took  it,  A.  D.  15179  under  whose  successors  it 
still  continues.  Ail  writers  concur  in  representing 
Damascus  as  a  delightful  place.  "  Damascus," 
says  Ibn  Haukal,  or,  as  he  writes  it,  "  Demeshk, 
is  a  chief  city,  the  right  hand  of  the  cities  of  Syria. 
It  has  ample  territories  among  the  mountains ;  and 
is  well  watered  by  streams  which  flow  around. 
The  land  about  it  produces  trees,  and  is  well 
cultivated  by  husbandmen.  This  tract  is  called 
Ghouteh.  It  extends  about  one  merhileh  by  two. 
There  is  not  in  all  Syria  a  moro  delightful  place. 
Here  is  one  of  the  largest  mosques  in  all  the  land 
of  the  Mussulmans,  part  of  which  was  built  in 
ancient  times,  by  the  Sabians."  The  Via  Reda^ 
or  street  called  Straight  (Acts  ix.  11),  extends 
firom  the  eastern  to  the  western  gate,  about  a 
league,  crossing  the  whole  city  and  suburbs  in  a 
direct  line.  On  both  sides  of  it  aro  shops,  in  which 
are  sold  the  rich  merchandise  brought  by  the 
caravans.  Near  the  eastern  gate  is  a  house,  said 
to  be  that  of  Judah,  whero  Paul  lodged  after  his 
conversion ;  and  about  forty  paces  from  it,  stands 
a  little  mosque,  where  Ananias  b  said  to  have 
been  buried.  There  is  also,  near  the  eastern 
gate,  a  kind  of  window,  or  port-hole,  in  the  para- 
pet of  the  great  wall;  by  which  tradition  says 
Paul  escaped  fit>m  the  Jews !  Near  the  city,  on 
the  way  leading  to  the  Turkish  burying-ground, 
is  a  building  said  to  be  that  of  Naaman  the  Syrian, 
which  is  now  a  hospital  for  lepers ;  and  near  to  it 
a  tomb,  reported  to  be  that  of  C^hazi,  servant  to 
£Usha,  who  after  his  disgrace  retired  to  Damas- 
cus, and  there  died.  Damascus  is  one  of  the  most 
commercial  cities  in  the  Ottoman  empire,  and  has 
many  rich  manufactures.  The  inhabitants,  esti- 
mated at  £rom  100,000  to  150,000,  are  witty  and 
cunning ;  they  are,  however,  polite,  and  less  op- 
pressed by  the  pacha  than  many  others.  The 
Christians  are  mostly  of  the  Greek  church. 

Decafolis  (from  the  Greek  dcxe^  ten^  and  feoktg^ 
a  city\  a  district  of  Canaan  which  contained  ten 
principal  cities,  extending  on  both  sides  of  the 
river  Jordan,  Matt.  iv.  25 ;  Mark  v.  20 ;  vii.  31. 
According  to  Pliny  they  were  (1)  Scythopolis,  (2) 
Philadelphia,  (3)  Raphanie,  (4)  Gadara,  (5)  Hip- 
pos, (6)  Dios,  (7)  Pella,  (8)  Gerasa,  (9)  Canatha, 
(10)  Damascus.  Josephus  inserts  Otopos  instead 
of  Canatha.  Hiough  within  the  limits  of  Israel, 
the  Decapolis  was  inhabited  by  many  foreigners ; 
and  hence  it  retained  a  foreign  appellation.  This 
may  also  contribute  to  account  for  the  numerous 
herds  of  swine  kept  in  the  district  (Matt  viii.  30); 
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a  practice  wbich  was  forbidden  by  the  Mosaic 
law. 

Dedan,  a  country  or  a  city,  several  times  men- 
tioned in  the  Old  Testament,  but  which  there  is 
some  difficulty  in  identifying.  D'Anville  places  a 
city  called  Dadan,  or,  according  to  Bochart,  Da- 
dena,  in  the  eastern  part  of  Arabia,  near  the  Per- 
sian Gulf;  and  Mr.  Taylor  takes  this  to  be  the 
Dedan  of  Ezek.  xxvii.  15,  the  men  of  which  are 
mentioned  in  conjunction  with  the  merchants  of 
many  isles,  as  furnishing  the  men  of  Tyre  with 
ivory  and  ebony. 

Derbb,  a  city  of  Lycaonia,  to  which  Paul 
and  Barnabas  fled  when  expelled  from  Iconium, 
Acts  xiv. 

DiBON.  There  are  at  least  three  cities  bearing 
this  name  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament ;  but 
there  is  nothing  pertaining  to  them  that  calls  for 
description  or  remark. 

Dor,  the  capital  of  a  district  in  Canaan,  which 
Joshua  conquered  and  gave  to  the  half-tribe  of 
Manasseh,  Josh.  xii.  23;  xvii.  11.  It  was  situ- 
ated on  a  peninsula,  which,  from  projecting  into 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  rendered  the  city  ex- 
tremely strong,  and  very  difficult  of  attack,  espe- 
cially on  the  land  side.  It  pretended  to  be  founded 
by  Dor,  or  Dorus,  son  of  Neptune ;  assumed  the 
title  of  Sacred  and  Navarchida  ;  and  enjoyed  the 
right  of  Asylum^  and  of  being  ^^  governed  by  Ue 
won  latve,"  "  The  modem  name  of  Dor  is  Tor- 
toura,  and  is  about  midway  between  Cassarea 
Palestina  and  the  Bay  of  Acre."  Captain  Man- 
gles mentions  extensive  ruins  at  Tortoura,  but 
says  they  possess  nothing  of  interest. 

DuMAH,  a  district  of  Arabia  Petraea,  belonging 
to  the  Ishmaelites,  Isa.  xxi.  11. 

Dura,  a  great  plain  near  Babylon,  where  Nebu- 
chadnezzar erected  a  colossal  image  of  gold  to  be 
worshipped,  Dan.  iii.  1. 

£bal,  Mount.     See  page  422,  ante. 

EcBATANA,  the  ancient  capital  of  Media,  built, 
or  enlarged  and  fortified,  by  Dejoces,  or  Arphaxad. 
It  was  encompassed  by  seven  walls ;  and  afler  the 
union  of  Media  with  Persia,  it  became  the  sum- 
mer residence  of  the  kings  of  Persia.  It  still 
exists  under  the  name  of  Ilamadan ;  and  its  in- 
habitants are  stated  by  Mr.  Kinneir  to  be  about 
40,000,  including  about  600  Jewish  families. 

Eden,  a  province  of  the  East,  called  the  land 
and  the  garden  of  Eden.  Many  conjectures  have 
been  formed  about  the  situation  of  Eden,  but  not 
one  of  them  is  satisfactory.  That  of  Mr.  Wor- 
thington,  in  his  Scripture  Theory  of  the  Earth, 
seems  to  be  the  best ;  according  to  which,  Eden 
was  planted  in  a  peninsula,  formed  by  the  |main 
river  of  Eden  on  the  east  side  of  it,, below  the 
confluence  of  the  four  lew  riverB,  which  emptied 


themselves  into  it,  about  27^  N.  lai,  now  swal- 
lowed up  by  the  Persian  Ghdf.  Thence,  says 
Moses,  it  (the  river  that  went  out  of  Eden)  was 
parted  (or  branched  out),  and  became  into  fotir 
heads.  These  four  heads,  or  rivers,  were  well 
known  in  Moses's  time,  all  keeping  their  distinct 
courses,  till  they  met  together,  lower  down  than 
they  do  at  present.  From  various  causes  two  of 
these  rivers,  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  have  since 
changed  their  course,  and  run  into  each  other, 
though  they  separate  again,  and  fall  by  several 
mouths  into  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  first  river, 
Pison,  is,  perhaps,  that  river  which,  according  to 
our  most  approved  modem  maps,  branches  out 
from  the  Euphrates  at  Bassa,  above  30^  N.  lat^ 
and  falls  into  the  Persian  Ghilf  below  lat.  2?*; 
forming,  with  the  Euphrates  and  the  sea,  the  Isle 
of  Chader.  This  may  be  Havilah,  which  this  river 
thus  encompasseth,  answering  the  description  with 
great  exactness.  ''  There  is  gold ;  and  the  gold 
of  that  land  is  good."  And  indeed  this  part  of 
Arabia  is  famous  for  the  finest  gold.  '^  There  k 
bdellium,  and  the  onyx-stone.*  The  bdellium  i^ 
supposed  by  Bochart  to  be  pearl,  which  is  fish<  1 
for,  and  found  in  great  abundance  in  the  Peraun 
Gulf;  and  the  western  coasts  are  no  less  ftunoui 
for  precious  stones.  The  second  river,  Gihon.  is 
probably  one  of  those  rivers  that  fisdl  into  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  on  the  eastern  side  of  it ;  but  which  it  U 
difficult  to  determine,  firom  the  imperfect  repre- 
sentation which  we  have  of  them  in  our  maps. 
The  only  guide  to  direct  us  in  our  search  for  tbe 
Gihon,  is  that  of  the  country  which  it  is  said  to 
encompass :  this  is  the  land  of  Ethiopia,  in  the 
Hebrew  Gush.  There  is  a  province  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  in  which  this  name  h 
remarkably  preserved,  called  Cushestan  (that  is 
the  land  of  Gush,  of  Ethiopians,  or  of  Blacks), 
which  we  may  safely  pronounce  to  have  been  ibo 
land  of  Gush.  Gushestan  is  bounded  on  the  ea^ 
by  the  river  Tab,  which  is  supposed  by  some  w 
be  the  Pasitigris  of  the  ancients :  nor  do  we  find 
any  other  river  that  so  well  answers  the  descrip- 
tion of  Gihon.  Most  commentators  suppose  that 
the  third  river,  Hiddekel,  so  called  on  account  of 
its  rapidity,  is  the  Tigris,  which  name  has  the 
same  signification ;  but  we  apprehend,  the  IIi<l- 
dekel  (now  called  Gorgus)  had  its  rise  in  the  east 
of  Assyria,  in  about  lat.  3ff*  N.,  and  long.  5(f  E> 
from  London,  and  that  it  ran  a  S.  W.  course. 
about  400  miles,  and  then  fell  into  the  Tigris  at 
Seleuda,  in  lat  35»  N.,  long.  44*  E.  As  the 
word  Tigris  means  the  same  as  Hiddekel,  it  is  not 
an  improbable  conjecture,  that  they  woe  fr^ 
quently  called  by  the  latter  name  among  the 
Jews.  From  Seleucia  the  Tigris  runs  a  S.  E- 
course,  and  falk  into  the  Persian  Chil(  as  do  tbe 
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other  liTen  mentioned  in  this  description.     As  a 
further  tonfinnation  of  this  hypothesis,  we  may 
obsenre  that  Rauwolf  says,  when  he  was  at  Ca^ 
rueh,  on  the  confines  of  Media,  Tigris  was  still 
called  in  their  language  Hiddekel;   so  that  we 
tliink  there  can  he  little  douht  hut  that  this  is  the 
Hiddekel  of  Moses.     The  fourth  rirer,  Euphrates, 
was  and  is  so  well  known,  that  the  sacred  writer, 
not  thinking  it  necessary  to  add  any  description 
of  it,  contented  himself  with  the  hare  mention  of 
its  name.    This  appears  to  he  conformable  to  the 
Hosaical  description  of  these  rirers,  as  having  dis- 
,  tinct  and  separate  channels  each;    which  they 
preserved  till  they  dischaiged   themselves  alto- 
gether in  the  great  "river,  which  went  out  of 
Eden  to  water  the  garden."    This  river,  in  which 
all  the  others  were  collected,  one  would  think, 
could  not  fail  of  being  well  known ;  and,  above 
all  the  rest,  might  be  thought  to  merit  descrip- 
tion :  but  we  do  not  find  any ;  nor  is  it  said  what 
became  of  it  after  it  went  to  water  the  garden, 
nor  whither  it  bent  its  course.     This  we  cannot 
account  for,  unless  we  suppose  it  to  have  been 
lost,  together  with  the  garden  which  it  watered ; 
and  where  could  they  have  been  lost  but  in  the 
Persian  Gulf?  This  was  perhaps  one  of  the  effects 
of  the  universal  deluge.     Here  we  may  just  add, 
with  Sir  William  Jones,  that  it  is  observable  that 
AdeUj  in  the  eastern  dialects,  is  predsely  the  same 
word  with  Edenj  which  we  apply  to  the  garden 
of  Paradise :    it  has  two  senses,  according  to  a 
slight  difference   in  its  pronunciation;   its  first 
meaning  is  a  Milled  abode;   its  second,  delight^ 
fofineu^  or  tfunquillity. 
Egypt.    See  page  447,  cmte. 
Egypt,  river  op.  This  is  firequently  mentioned 
as  the  southern  limit  of  the  Land  of  Premise, 
Gen.  XV.  18;  2  Chron.  vii.  8;  Numb.  xxiv.  5 ; 
Josh.  XV.  4.     Calmet  thinks  it  was  the  Nile;  re- 
inarking,  that  Joshua  (xiii.  3)  describes  it  by  the 
name  of  Sihor;  which  is  the  true  name  of  the 
Nile,  "  the  muddy  river ;"  and  that  Amos  (vi.  14) 
«aUs  it  the  river  of  the  wilderness,  because  the 
«astem  arm  of  the  Nile  adjoined  Arabia,  or  the 
wilderness,  in  Hebrew  Araboy  and  watered  the 
^ct  by  the  Egyptians  called  Arabian.    To  this 
it  is  objected  that  the  stream  was  the  limit  of 
•  yea  toward  Egypt;  and  that  the  LXX.  render 
Isai.  xxvii.  1,  2,  "  unto  the  river  of  Egypt,"  « to 
Rhinocorma ;'  a  town  not  at  all  adjacent  to  the 
Nile.    Besides,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  power  of  the 
Hebrew  nation  extended,  at  any  time,  to  the  Nile ; 
and  if  it  did,  it  was  over  a  m^re  sandy  desert. 
The  river  of  ]%ypt  is  therefore,  with  more  proba- 
hility,  thought  to  be  the  brook  Besor,  between 
Gaza  and  Rhinocorura. 
Ekron,  the  most  northern  city  of  the  PliilU- 


tines,  between  Asdod  and  Jamnia,  on  the  Medi- 
terranean coast  It  was  first  given  to  Judah,  and 
then  to  Dan ;  but  they  do  not  appear  to  have  re- 
tained it     See  2  Kings  i.  2. 

Elath,  Eloth,  or  Ailah,  a  city  of  Edom,  on 
the  eastern  gulf  of  the  Red  S6a,  which,  afler  the 
death  of  Alexander,  and  the  wars  consequent  on 
his  death,  was  subject  to  the  Kings  of  Egypt; 
afterwards  to  those  of  Syria;  and  then  to  the 
Romans.  "  It  is  now,"  says  Ibn  Haukal,  "  no* 
thing  but  a  tower,  the  residence  of  a  governor, 
who  depends  upon  him  of  Grand  Cairo.  There  are 
now  no  longer  any  sown  fields  there.  There  was 
formerly  a  fort  built  in  the  sea,  but  it  is  all  gone 
to  ruin,  and  the  commander  lives  in  the  tower  we 
were  just  speaking  o^  which  stands  by  the  water- 
side." 

Eleutheropolis,  a  dty  of  Judea,  from  which 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  estimate  the  distances  and 
positions  of  other  cities.  Josephus  says,  it  was 
twenty  miles  from  Jerusalem,  and  Antoninus 
places  it  twenty-four  miles  from  Askalon,  and 
eighteen  from  Lydda.  Eusebius  says  five  miles 
from  Gath,  six  from  Lachish,  twenty-five  from 
Geror,  twenty  from  Jattir,  and  eight  from  Keilah. 

Elymais,  the  capital  of  Elam,  or  ancient  Persia. 

Emmaus,  a  village  seven  miles  and  a  half  north- 
west of  Jerusalem,  celebrated  for  our  Lord's  con- 
versation with  two  disciples  who  went  thither  on 
the  day  of  his  resurrection.  Josephus*  says,  that 
Vespasian  left  800  soldiers  in  Judea,  to  whom  he 
gave  the  village  of  Emmaus,  which  was  sixty  fur- 
longs from  Jerusalem.  D'Arvieux  states,  t  that 
going  from  Jerusalem  to  Rama,  he  took  the  right 
from  the  high  road  to  Rama,  at  some  little  distance 
from  Jerusalem,  and  ^'travelled  a  good  league 
over  rocks  and  flint  stones,  to  the  end  of  the  valley 
of  terebinthine  trees,"  till  he  reached  Emmaus. 
^^  It  seems,  by  the  ruins  which  surrounded  it,  that 
it  was  formerly  larger  than  it  was  m  our  Saviour's 
time.  The  Christians,  while  masters  of  the  Holy 
Land,  re-established  it  a  little,  and  built  severa* 
churches.  Emmaus  was  not  worth  the  trouble  of 
having  come  out  of  the  way  to  see  it  Ruins, 
indeed,  we  saw  on  all  sides ;  and  fables  we  heard 
from  every  quarter,  though  under  the  guise  o/ 
traditions.  Such  is  the  notion  of  the  house  of 
Cleopas ;  on  the  site  of  which  a  great  church  was 
erected,  of  which  a  few  masses  of  the  thick  walls 
remain,  but  nothing  else." — There  were  two  other 
towns  of  the  same  name ;  one  in  Judea,  and  one 
in  Galilee. 

Endor,  or  .£ndor,  a  city  of  Manasaeh  (Josh* 
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xyii.  11),  placed  by  Eusebius  four  miles  south  of 
Mount  Tabor,  near  Nai'n,  in  the  way  to  Scytho- 
polis.  Here  the  witch  lived  whom  Saul  consulted, 
1  Sam.  xxviii.  12. 

£n-gedt,  or  Hazazon-Tamar  (that  is,  the  city 
of  palm-trees),  was  a  city  near  the  lake  of  Sodom, 
about  thirty  miles  N.  E.  of  Jerusalem,  not  far 
from  Jericho  and  the  mouth  of  the  river  Jordan. 

Ephesus,  a  celebrated  city  of  Ionia,  in  Asia 
Minor,  about  45  miles  south  of  Smyrna,  and  ren- 
dered famous  by  its  temple  of  Diana ;  the  length 
of  which  was  425  feet,  and  the  breadth  220.  It 
had  a  hundred  and  twenty-seven  pillars,  60  feet 
high,  presented  by  as  many  kings;  and  all  the 
provinces  of  Asia  contributed  to  the  expenses  of 
its  building,  which  occupied  two  hundred  years. 
Stephens  styles  Ephesus,  ''  most  illustrious ;"  and 
Pliny  calls  it  the  "  ornament  of  Asia."  In  Roman 
times  it  was  the  metropolis  of  Asia ;  but  it  has  since 
met  with  a  variety  of  fortunes.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  it  was  taken  by  Mahomet 
the  First,  and  has  ever  since  been  subject  to  the 
Turks.  Dr.  Chandler  says,  "  the  inhabitants  are 
a  few  Greek  peasants,  living  in  extreme  wretched- 
ness, dependance,  and  insensibility;  the  repre- 
sentatives of  an  illustrious  people,  and  inhabiting 
the  wreck  of  their  greatness :  some  in  the  sub- 
structions of  the  glorious  edifices  which  they 
raised ;  some  beneath  the  vaults  of  the  stadium, 
once  the  crowded  scene  of  their  diversions ;  and 
some  by  the  abrupt  precipice,  in  the  sepulchres 
which  received  their  ashes.  Its  streets  are  ob- 
scured and  overgrown.  A  herd  of  goats  was  driven 
to  it  for  shelter  from  the  sun  at  noon ;  and  a  noisy 
flight  of  crows  from  the  quarries  seemed  to  insult 
its  silence.  We  heard  the  partridge  call  in  the 
area  of  the  theatre  and  of  the  stadium.  The  glo- 
rious pomp  of  its  heathen  worship  is  no  longer  re- 
membered ;  and  Christianity,  which  was  here 
nursed  by  apostles,  and  fostered  by  general  coun- 
cils, until  it  increased  to  fulness  of  stature,  barely 
lingers  on  in  an  existence  hardly  risible."*  The 
Jews,  according  to  Josephus,  were  very  numerous 
in  Ephesus,  and  had  obtained  the  pririlege  of 
citizenship.  Of  course  the  Christians,  being  con- 
sidered as  a  sect  of  Jews,  would  be  pretty  secure 
here  from  persecution  by  the  political  powers ;  as 
Ephesus  was  autanomo* — governed  by  its  own 
laws.  The  worship  of  Diana  was  established  at 
Ephesus  in  a  remote  age ;  and  it  is  related,  that 
the  Amazons  sacrificed  to  her  here,  on  their  way 
to  Attica ;  Pindar  says,  in  the  time  of  Theseus. 
Some  writers  afi&rm  that  they  first  set  up  her 
image  under  an  elm-tree;  or  in  a  niche,  which 
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they  formed  in  the  trunk  of  an  elm;  and  that 
this  statue  was  never  changed,  though  the  temple 
had  been  restored  seven  times.    The  populace  be> 
lieved  that  it  descended  from  Jupiter.    The  ex- 
treme sanctity  of  the  temple  inspired  imivenal 
awe  and  reverence ;  and  it  was,  for  many  ages,  a 
repository  of  treasures,  foreign  and  domestic.    It 
was  probably  destroyed  at  the  same  time  as  other 
heathen  temples  were,  by  an  edict  of  Constantine. 
But  there  is  a  possibility  that  the  total  ruin  of  it 
was  effected  by  an  earthquake ;  although,  by  way 
of  prevention,  it  was  situated  in  a  marsh :  how- 
ever that  might  be,  ^^  we  now,*  says  Dr.  Chandler, 
*'*'  seek  in  vain  for  the  temple ;  the  city  is  prostratei 
and  the  goddess  is  gone."    See  Rev.  ii.  5.    The 
Ephesians,  as  is  well  known,  were  addicted  to  the 
study  of  curious  arts,  to  magic,  sorcery,  and  judi- 
cial astrology ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  ^  Ephesian 
letters'  {Ephesia  grammala)  became  a  proverbial 
expression  for    magical    characters.      Paul   fint 
risited  Ephesus  A.  D.  54  (Acts  xriii.  19,  21); 
but  after  a  few  days  he  went  to  Jerusalem,  pro- 
mising the  Jews  of  Ephesus  to  return ;  which  he 
did  some  months  afterwards,  and  continued  there 
three  years,  when  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  dtj 
on  occasion  of  a  sedition  raised  by  Demetrius  the 
silversmith.     In  his  last  journey  to  Rome,  he  took 
Ephesus  in  his  way  (A.  D.  65) ;  and  while  he  was 
prisoner  at  the  former  place,  he  wrote  to  the  Ephe- 
sians a  very  pathetic,  elevated,  and  sublime  letter. 
Aquila  and  Prisdlla,  with  whom  the  apostle  had 
lodged  at  Corinth,  came  fit>m  thenoe  with  him  to 
Ephesus,  and  made  some  stay  there  (Acts  xviiL 
2,  3,  18) ;  and  Apolloa,  a  Jew  of  Alexandiis, 
preached  there.    Timothy  was  made  first  bishc^ 
of  Ephesus  by  the  apostle;  which,  however,  did 
not  prevent  John  from  residing  in  the  city,  and 
performing  apostolic  functions.     If  it  be  true  that 
Timothy  did  not  die  till  A.  D.  97,  it  can  scaicel  j 
be  denied  that  he  was  the  angel  of  the  church  at 
Ephesus,  to  whom  a  reprimand  is  addressed.  Rev. 
ii.  1 — 5. 

Eregh,  a  city  of  Chaldea,  built  by  Mmrod 
(Gen.  X.  10),  and  probably  the  Aracca,  placed  hj 
Ptolemy  in  the  Susiana,  on  the  river  Tigris,  below 
where  it  joins  the  Euphrates.  From  this  dty  the 
Arectaaan  fields  which  abound  with  naphtha,  and 
sometimes  take  fire,  derive  their  name.  The 
capital  of  the  province,  under  the  Chaldeans  and 
Assyrians,  was  Babylon ;  under  the  princes  named 
Co8rho€»,  it  was  Madaur ;  and  under  the  ArabiaDS> 
Bagdat  It  is  called  Chaldea,  or  Babylaiiia,  bf 
the  Cheeks  and  Latins. 

Ethiopia.    See  page  456^  onfe. 

Euphrates,  a  river  whose  source  is  in  the  moon* 
tains  of  Armenia;  and  which  nma  through  the 
frontiers  of  Cappadoda,  Styria,  Arabia  Deserts, 
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GhaldBBB)  and  Mesopotamia,  and  fells  into  the 
Penian  Gol^  Gen.  iL  14.  It  was  the  fourth  river 
of  Paiadise ;  and  is  in  Scripture  called  the  Great 
fiirer.  It  is  assigned  as  the  eastern  houndaiy  of 
the  pronused  land  (Deut  i.  7 ;  Josh.  i.  4),  although 
it  was  but  occasionallj  that  the  dominion  of  the 
Hebrews  extended  so  far. 

EzioN-OABEB,  a  city  of  Arabia  Deserta»  on  a 
golf  of  the  Red  Sea,  called  the  gulf  of  Ehim,  and 
dose  hj  the  city  of  Eloth.  The  Israelites  came 
from  Ebrona  to  Ezion-gaber,  and  thence  to  the 
wilderness  of  Zin.  At  this  port  Solomon  equipped 
bii  fleets  for  the  voyage  to  Ophir. 

Gadaka,  a  ci^  in  the  Decapolis.  Josephus 
alls  it  the  capital  of  Persea;  and  Pliny  places  it 
GD  the  river  Hieromax  (Jarmuch),  about  five 
miles  from  its  junction  with  the  Jordan.  It  gave 
name  to  a  district  which  extended,  as  is  thought, 
from  the  r^on  of  Scythopolis  to  the  borders 
of  Tiberias.  Pomp^  repaired  the  city  in  con- 
sidoation  of  Demetrius  his  freed-nuuu  who  was  a 
nstiTe  of  it ;  and  Gabinius  settled  here  one  of  the 
five  courts  of  justice  for  Judaoa.  Polybius  says, 
that  Antiochns  the  Great  besieged  it,  and  that  it 
nmendered  to  him  on  composition.  The  evan- 
gelists Mark  (r.  I)  and  Luke  (viii.  26,  Gr.)  say, 
that  our  Saviour,  having  passed  the  sea  of  Tibe- 
tias,  came  into  the  district  of  the  Gadarenes,  while 
Matthew  (viii«  28)  calls  it  C^ergasenes;  but  as  the 
lands  belonging  to  one  of  these  cities  were  in- 
elnded  within  the  limits  of  the  other,  one  evan- 
gelist might  say,  the  country  of  the  Gergasenes,  and 
another  the  oountiy  of  the  Gadarenes ;  either  being 
equally  oonrect  Mr.  Bankes  thinks  that  the  place 
called  Oom-kais,  where  are  shown  numerous 
careins  and  extensive  ruins,  marks  the  site  of 
Gadaia;  but  Mr.  Bnddngham  speaks  of  Oom- 
kais  as  Gamak. 

GaulTIA,  a  province  of  Asia  Minor,  having  the 
rirer  Halys  east,  Bithynia  and  Paphlagonia  north, 
Cappadoda  and  Phrygia  south,  and  Mysia  and 
Lydia  west;  The  possessors  of  Galatia  were  of 
three  different  nations,  or  tribes  of  Gauls ;  the 
Tolistobogi,  the  Trocmi,  and  the  Tectosagi ;  and  it 
u  reasonably  enough  thought  by  Mr.  Taylor,  that 
while  Peter  was  preaching  in  one  part  of  Chdada, 
the  apostle  Paul  was  making  converts  in  another 
part;  and  that  some,  claiming  authority  finom 
Peter,  prope^ated  tenets  not  conformable  to  the 
opinion  of  Paul ;  to  correct  and  expose  which  was 
the  occasion  of  Paul's  epistle.  It  is  probable,  that 
the  different  nations  of  Gauls  furnished  partisans 
whose  overweening  zeal  far  exceeded  the  doctrines 
of  their  instructors ;  for  such  has  ever  been  the 
character  of  this  people.  Hence,  while  they  were 
at  one  time  ready  to  pluck  out  their  eyes,  if  it 
nnght   benefit    their    evangelical   teacher,   they  | 


quickly  relinquished  his  principles,  and  were  as 
readily  brought  to  adopt  another  gospel,  which 
indeed  was  not  a  gospel,  but  a  continuation  of 
unnecessary  observances,  to  which  they  had  already 
paid  too  much  attention.  The  Galatians  wor- 
shipped the  mother  of  the  gods.  Callimachus,  in 
his  hymns,  calls  them  ''a  foolish  people;"  and 
Hilary,  himself  a  Gaul,  as  well  as  Jerome,  de- 
scribes them  as  GaUo9  %ndocUe»  ;  expressions  which 
may  well  excuse  Paul  addressing  them  as  ^  foolish," 
ohap.  iii. 

Galilee.    See  page  413,  ainU, 

Galilee,  Sea  of.    See  page  416,  ante. 

Gamala,  a  considerable  town  in  the  Gaulanitis, 
placed  by  Josephus  over  against  Tarichea,  but  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  lake.  Gamala  was  part 
of  Agrippa's  kingdom ;  but  the  inhabitants  re- 
fusing to  submit  to  him,  it  was  besieged,  first  by 
Agrippa's  forces,  and  then  by  the  Romans,  who, 
after  a  long  siege,  took  and  sacked  it. 

Gate,  one  of  the  five  principalities  of  the  Phi- 
listines (1  Sam.  V.  8,  vi.  17))  and  rendered  famous 
for  having  given  birth  to  Goliath.  It  was  18  miles 
south  of  Joppa,  and  32  west  of  Jerusalem.  David 
conquered  it  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign 
over  all  Israel  (1  Sam.  xvii.  52),  and  it  continued 
subject  to  his  successors  till  the  declension  of  the 
kingdom  of  Judah,  2  Sam.  viii.  1.  Rehoboam 
rebuilt  or  fortified  it,  2  Chron.  xi.  8,  but  it  was 
afterwards  recovered  by  the  Philistines,  though 
Uzziah  reconquered  it  Josephus  makes  it  part  of 
the  tribe  of  Dan.  Calmet,  who  is  followed  by 
many  subsequent  writers,  makes  Grath  to  be  the 
most  southern  city  of  the  Philistines,  and  Ekron 
the  most  northern;  and  supposes  that  Ekron 
and  GJath  are  placed  as  the  boundaries  of  their 
land,  1  Sam.  v.  8,  10,  xvii.  52.  But,  as  JVlr. 
Ck)nder  remarks,  this  phrase  may  be  more  pro- 
bably interpreted  as  intimating  that  Gath  was 
the  south-eastern  border,  as  Ekron  was  the  north- 
eastern ;  and  this  much  better  accords  with  the 
sense  of  the  passages. 

Gaza,  or  Azzah  (Gen.  x.  19)  one  of  the  five 
principalities  of  the  Philistines  towards  the  southern 
extremi^  of  Canaan,  being  situated  between  Ra- 
phia  and  Askelon,  about  60  miles  south-west  of 
Jerusalem.  It  belonged  first  to  the  Philistines; 
then  to  the  Hebrews ;  recovered  its  liberty  in  the 
reigns  of  Jotham  and  Ahaz ;  and  was  reconquered 
by  Hezekiah,  2  Kings  xviii.  8.  It  was  subject  to 
the  Chaldeans,  with  Syria  and  Phoenicia;  and 
afterwards  to  the  Persians,  and  the  Egyptians,  who 
held  it  when  Alexander  Janiueus  besieged,  took, 
and  destroyed  it,  amU  A.  D.  98.  (See  Zeph.  ii.  4.) 
A  new  town  was  afterwards  built,  nearer  to  the 
sea,  which  is  now  existing.  Dr.  Wittman  gives 
the  following  description  of  the  modem  town  : — 
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^  Gbza  is  situated  on  an  eminence,  and  is  ren- 
dered picturesque  by  the  number  of  fine  minarets 
which  rise  majestically  above  the  buildings^  and 
by  the  beautiful  date-trees  interspersed.  A  very 
fine  plain  commences  about  three  miles  firom  the 
town,  on  the  other  side,  in  which  are  seyeral  groves 
of  oliye-trees.  Adrancing  towards  Gaza,  the  view 
becomes  still  more  interesting ;  the  groves  of  olive- 
trees  extending  to  the  town,  in  front  of  which  is  a 
fine  avenue  of  these  trees.  About  a  mile  distant 
from  the  town  is  a  commanding  height.  The  soil 
in  the  neighbourhood  is  of  a  superior  quality. 
Much  pasturage.  On  the  east  side  of  the  town  is 
a  small  gateway,  near  to  which,  it  is  said,  Samson 
perfonned  his  exploit  of  canying  away  the  gate  of 
the  city ;  and  where  he  threw  down  the  building 
which  killed  him  and  his  adversaries.  The  suburbs 
of  Gaza  are  composed  of  wretched  mud  huts ; 
bat  the  interior  of  the  town  contains  buildings 
superior  in  appearance  to  those  generally  met  with 
in  Syria.  The  streets  are  of  a  moderate  breadth : 
many  fragments  of  statues,  columns,  &c.,  of  marble, 
are  seen  in  the  town  walls  and  other  buildings. 
Ophthalmia  and  blindness  are  very  prevalent.  The 
suburbs  and  environs  of  Gaza  are  rendered  ex- 
tremely agreeable  by  a  number  of  large  gardens, 
cultivated  with  great  care,  on  the  north,  south, 
and  west  of  the  town.  Plantations  of  date-trees, 
also,  are  numerous.  The  landing-place  of  Gbza 
is  an  open  beach,  highly  dangerous  to  boats,  espe- 
cially li  laden,  a  heavy  surf  constantly  beating  on 
the  shore.  Quails  are  very  abundant  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood." Luke  speaks  (Acts  viii.  26)  of  Gaza 
as  a  desert  place,  meaning,  most  probably,  the 
greater  Gaza,  situated  on  a  mountain  twenty  miles 
from  the  sea ;  not  Little  Gaza,  or  Majuma,  which 
was  very  populous.  Diodorus  Siculus  mentions 
old  Gaza,  and  Strabo  notices  "  Gaza,  the  desert," 
which  agrees  with  Acts  viii.  26. 

Gbba,  or  GiBEON  (compare  2  Sam.  v.  25,  with 
1  Chnm.  xiv.  16),  a  city  near  Ramah  (Judg.  xix. 
13 ;  oomp.  Hos.  v.  8),  and  the  northern  limit  of 
the  kingdom  of  Judah  (2  Kings  xxiii.  8).  ^'  From 
Geba  to  Beersheba"  seems  to  be,  with  respect  to 
Judah,  of  the  same  import  as  ^'  from  Dan  to  Beer- 
sheba" had  been,  with  respect  to  all  Israel. 

Gehenna,  or  Gehbnnom,  or  the  Valley  of 
HiNKOM  (see  Josh.  xv.  8, 2  Kings  xxiii.  10,  Heb.); 
a  valley  lying  east  and  south  of  Jerusalem,  and 
through  which  the  southern  limits  of  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin  passed.  It  is  thought  to  have  been  the 
common  sewer  belonging  to  Jerusalem,  and  that  a 
fire  was  always  burning  there  to  consume  the  filth 
of  the  city.  In  allusion  to  this  circumstance,  or  to 
the  fire  kept  up  in  the  valley  in  honour  of  Moloch, 
the  fiilse  god,  to  whom  the  Hebrews  frequently 
oflered  human  sacrifices,  even  their  own  children 


(Jer.  vii.  31),  Hell  is  called  Gehemia  ia  some 
parts  of  the  New  Testament  Josiah,  to  pollute 
the  place,  and  render  it  odious,  conmumded  all 
manner  of  ordure,  and  dead  men's  bones,  to  be 
thrown  into  it,  2  Kings  xxiii.  10.  Afier  having 
been  the  scene  of  much  cruelty,  then,  says  Mr. 
Taylor,  Gehenna  became  the  receptacle  of  much 
pollution;  so  far  it  coincided  in  character  vritk 
hell ;  and  the  perpetual  fires  that  were  kept  burn- 
ing there  to  consume  the  filth  of  the  dty,  added 
another  similarity  to  those  evils  attributed  to  tbe 
place  of  torment  The  combined  ideas  of  wicked- 
ness, pollution,  and  punishment,  compose  that 
character  which  might  well  justify  the  Syriac 
language  in  deriving  its  name  of  heU  from  this 
valley  of  the  sons  of  Hinnom.  Gomp.  Matt.  v.  22> 
Gennesareth,  lake  of.  See  page  41d,  ante* 
Geran,  a  city  of  the  Philistines,  in  the  south  of 
Judah,  between  Kadesh  and  Shur,  which  existed 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Abraham,  Gen.  xx.  1, 
xxvi.  17. 

Geraaa,  or  Gergesa,  a  city  east  of  the  Jordan, 
and  in  the  Decapolis,  Matt  viii.  28.  Burckhaidt, 
Buckingham,  and  other  writers  consider  the  ram 
of  Djerash  to  be  those  of  the  ancient  Gemaa,  of 
which  they  give  a  very  full  account  Approached 
firom  the  south,  the  city  is  entered  by  a  triumphal 
gateway,  nearly  entire.  The  workmanship  is  re- 
markably fine,  and  bears  a  striking  resemblanoe  to 
the  remains  of  Antinoe,  in  Upper  Egypt  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  detached  triumphal  aich, 
erected  for  the  entrance  of  some  victorious  lAio. 
Within  this  gateway  is  an  extensive  theatre  for 
the  exhibition  of  sea-fights,  and,  a  little  onward, 
there  is  seen  a  second  gateway,  similar  in  design 
to  the  other.  To  the  left  is  a  large  and  beautifol 
coloimade,  ananged  in  a  circular  form,  all  of  the 
Ionic  order,  and  surmounted  by  an  architraTt. 
Next  succeed  a  long  avenue  of  columns,  in  a 
straight  line,  supposed  to  mark  the  direction  of 
some  principal  street  that  apparently  extended  the 
whole  length  of  the  town.  These  columns  are  all 
of  the  Corinthian  order,  and  the  range  on  each 
side  is  ascended  by  a  flight  of  steps.  The  atten- 
tion of  the  traveller  is  now  attracted  by  four  mag- 
nificent pillars,  of  considerable  dimensions,  which 
probably  adorned  the  fit>nt  of  some  principal  edi- 
fice now  destroyed.  After  passing  a  square^  and 
various  masses  of  buildings,  the  tourist  comes  to 
the  ruins  of  a  temple  of  a  semicircular  fbrm^  widi 
four  columns  in  front,  and  fiidng  the  principal 
street  in  a  right  line.  The  spring  of  its  half  donK* 
is  still  remaining,  as  well  as  several  columns  of 
yellow  marble  aad  of  red  granite.  The  whole 
seems  to  have  been  executed  with  peculiar  carp, 
especially  the  sculpture  of  the  fiiezes,  cornice*, 
pediments,  and  capitals,  which  are  all  of  the  Co^ 
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rmthian  order,  and  considered  not  less  rich  and 
chaste  than  the  works  of  the  best  ages.  On  a 
broken  altar  near  this  rain  is  obseryed  an  inscrip- 
tion haring  the  name  of  Marcus  Anrelius.  Beyond 
this  are  temples,  colonnades,  theatres,  arched 
buildings  with  domes,  detached  groups  of  Ionic 
and  Corinthian  columns,  bridges,  aqueducts,  and 
portions  of  laige  buildings  scattered  here  and 
there.  The  ground  occupied  by  this  city,  which 
was  nearly  in  the  form  of  a  square,  might  have 
been  four  miles  in  circumference.  But  so  com- 
plete is  now  the  desolation  of  this  once  magnificent 
place,  that  Bedouin  Arabs  encamp  among  its 
mins,  for  the  sake  of  the  rivulet  by  which  they 
are  washed.  With  respect  to  the  ancient  history 
of  this  city,  so  much  diversity  of  opinion  prevails, 
that  it  were  idle  to  enter  into  any  investigation  of 
the  subject  They  are  nearly  50  miles  from  the 
sea  of  Tiberias,  and  nearly  opposite  to  Mount 
EbaL 

Gerizim,  a  mountain  in  Ephraim,  a  province  of 
Samaria,  between  which  and  Ebal  lay  the  city  of 
Shechem;    see  Judg.  ix.  7)  ^^^  Deut  xi.  29, 
xxrii.  15.     After  the  captivity,  Manasseh,  by  per- 
mission of  Alexander  the  Great,  built  a  temple  on 
Geniim,  and  the  Samaritans  joined  the  worship  of 
the  true  God  to  that  of  their  idols :  '^  They  feared 
the  Lord,  and  served  their  own  gods,  after  the 
nianner  of  the  nations,  whom  they  carried  away 
torn  thence,"  2  Eaugs  xvii.  33.    The  Samaritans 
maintain,  that  Abraham  and  Jacob  erected  altare 
at  Gerizim,  and  that  here  Abraham  prepared  to 
sacrifice  his  son  Isaac,  Gen.  xu.  6,  7)  ^ii*  ^  xxxiii. 
20.     They  also  affirm,  that  €h)d  required  the 
blessings  to  be  given  from  Mount  Gerizim,  to  those 
who  observed  his  laws,  and  the  curses  from  Ebal 
(Deut  xxviL  12, 13) ;  and  cite  from  their  Penta- 
teiidi  the  passage,  Deut.  xxvii.  4,  ^'  When  ye  be 
gone  over  Jordan,  ye  shall  set  up  these  stones^ 
which  I  command  you  this  day,  in  Mount  Grerizim 
Qn  the  Hebrew  copies,  Ebal^ ;  thou  shalt  plaster 
them,"  &c.,  verses  12, 13.   Herod  the  Great,  having 
rebuilt  Samaria,  and  called  it  Sebaste,  in  honour  of 
Augustus,  would  have  compelled  the  Samaritans 
to  worship  in  the  temple  which  he  had  erected, 
hot  ihej  constantly  refused ;  and  have  continued 
to  worship  on  Gerizim. 

Gkihsemanb,  a  village  on  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
to  which  our  Saviour  sometimes  retired,  and  in  a 
garden  belonging  to  which  he  endured  his  agony, 
and  was  taken  by  Judas,  Matt.  xxvi.  36,  ei  $eq, 

GiBBAH,  a  city  of  Benjamin,  and  the  birth- 
place of  Saul,  king  of  Israel ;  whence  it  is  fre- 
quently called  "  Gibeah  of  Saul"  (1  Sam.  xi.  4, 
XT,  34;  2  Sam.  xxi.  6;  Isai.  x.  29),  about  seven 
ffiiles  north  of  Jerusalem^  not  &r  from  Gibeon  and 


Kirjath-jearim.    There  were  two  other  places  of 
the  same  name. 

Gibbon,  the  capital  of  the  Gibeonites,  who, 
having  taken  advantage  of  the  oaths  of  Joshua, 
and  the  elders  of  Israel,  which  they  procured  by 
an  artful  representation  of  belonging  to  a  very 
remote  country  (Josh,  ix.),  were  condenmed  to 
labour  in  carrying  wood  and  water  for  the  taber- 
nacle, as  a  mark  of  their  pusillanimity  and  dupli* 
city.  Three  days  after  the  Gibeonites  had  thug 
surrendered  to  the  Hebrews,  five  of  &e  kings  of 
Canaan  besieged  the  city  of  Gibeon ;  but  Joshua 
attacked  and  put  them  to  fiight,  and  pursued 
them  to  Bethoron,  Josh.  x.  3,  &c.  Gibeon  was 
given  to  Benjamin,  and  the  Gibeonites  con- 
tinued subject  to  the  burdens  which  Joshua  im- 
posed on  them.  They  were  very  fidthful  to  the 
Israelites ;  but  Saul,  through  what  enmi^  is  not 
known,  destroyed  a  great  number  of  them  (2  Sam. 
xxi.  1),  in  consequence  of  which  the  Lord  sent  a 
great  famine,  which  continued  for  three  years; 
and  which  the  prophets  informed  David  would 
continue  while  &ul*s  emelty  remained  unavenged. 
David,  therefine,  permitted  the  Gibeonites  to  put  to 
death  seven  of  SauFs  sons  to  avenge  the  blood  of 
their  brethren;  after  which  the  fiunine  ceased. 
Gibeon  stood  on  an  eminence,  as  its  name  imports, 
and  was  forty  furiongs  north  from  Jerusalem,  ac- 
cording to  Josephus.  It  is  called  Gabaa  (2  Sam. 
V.  5),  compared  with  1  Chron.  xiv»  16. 

GiLBOA,  a  ridge  of  mountains,  running  north  of 
Bethshan  or  Scythopolis,  and  forming  the  western 
boundaiy  of  that  part  of  the  plain  of  the  Jordan 
memorable  by  the  defeat  and  death  of  Saul  and 
Jonathan,  1  Sam.  xxxi.  They  are  still  called  by 
the  Arabs,  Djebel  Gilbo. 

GiLEAD,  a  mountainous  district  east  of  the  Jor- 
dan, and  separating  the  lands  of  Ammon,  Moab, 
Reuben,  Gad,  and  Manasseh,  finom  Arabia  Deserta. 
Eusebius  says  that  Mount  GHlead  reached  from 
libanus  to  the  land  of  Sihon,  king  of  the  Amo- 
rites,  which  was  given  to  the  tribe  of  Reuben.  It 
must,  therefore,  have  been  above  seventy  leagues 
from  south  to  north,  and  have  included  the  moun- 
tains of  Seir  and  Bashan,  and  perhaps,  also^  those 
of  the  Tiachonitis,  Auian,  and  Hermen.  See 
also  Jer.  xxii.  6.  According  to  Burckhardt^  that 
part  of  this  mountainous  tract  properly  called 
Gilead  is  a  small  range  of  hills,,now  called  Djeltead, 
about  seven  miles  south  of  the  river  Jabbok,  and 
in  length  about  8  miles.  Gilead,  however,  is 
sometimes  put  for  the  whole  of  the  countiy  east- 
of  the  Jordan,  between  the  river  and  Arabia.  The 
scenery  of  the  mountains  of  Gilead  is  described 
by  Mr.  Buckingham  as  being  extremely  beautiftil. 
llie  plains  are  covered  with  a  fertile  soil;  the  hilla 
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are  clothed  with  forests ;  and  at  eveiy  new  turn 
the  most  heautifiil  landscapes  that  can  be  ima- 
gined are  presented.  The  Scripture  references  to 
the  stately  oaks  and  herds  of  cattle  in  this  region 
are  well  known.  Jacob,  returning  from  Mesopo- 
tamia, came  to  the  mountains  of  Gilead,  where 
Laban  orertook  him,  Qen.  xxxi.  21.  Here  they 
made  a  covenant,  and  raised  a  heap  of  stones  as  a 
monument  of  it.  Laban  called  it  Jegar'Saha- 
dutka ;  but  Jacob  called  it  Gal-haed^  the  heap  of 
witness ;  whence  came  the  name  Gilead, 

GiLOAL,  a  celebrated  place,  about  six  miles  west 
of  Jericho,  and  where  the  Israelites  first  encamped, 
af^r  the  passage  of  the  Jordan,  Josh.  y.  9.  It 
was  named  upon  the  occasion  of  Joshua  circum- 
cising the  Israelites,  who  had  been  wandering 
during  forty  years  in  the  wilderness :  ^  The  Lord 
said  unto  Joshua,  this  day  bare  I  rolled  away  the 
reproach  of  Egypt  from  off  you :  wherefore  the 
name  of  the  place  is  called  Gilgal  unto  this  day ;" 
the  literal  meaning  of  ''Gilgal"  being  roUiti^^ 
Josh.  T.  2 — 9.  Here  Joshua  placed  the  twelve 
stones  that  were  taken  out  of  the  Jordan,  when 
the  waters  of  that  river  were  miraculously  divided, 
to  form  a  passage  for  Israel  into  the  promised 
land.  A  considerable  city  was  afterwards  built 
here  (chap.  xv.  7))  which  became  famous  for  many 
events.  (1)  It  was  a  religious  station;  for  we 
read  (Judg.  ii.  1)  that  ''a  messenger  of  the  Lord 
came  up  from  Gilgal."  Comp  2  Kings  ii.  1. 
(2)  It  was  a  station  of  justice;  for  Samuel,  in  his 
circuit,  went  yearly  to  Gilgal,  1  Sam.  vii.  16.  (3) 
It  was  where  the  coronation  of  Saul  was  per- 
formed (1  Sam.  X.  8.  Comp.  2  Sam.  xix.  15, 40), 
and  therefore  a  fit  place  for  national  business. 
Sacrifices  were  offered  at  GKlgal,  1  Sam.  x.  8; 
Hos.  xii.  11.  There  were  two  or  three  more 
places  of  this  name. 

Golgotha.    See  Calvary,  page  487,  €mte. 

GoMORRHA,  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  the 
Pentapolis ;  consumed  by  fire  from  heaven.  The 
Hebrew  reads  Amora  or  Homora ;  but  the  LXX. 
frequently  express  the  letter  ]^  ain  by  G. 

GrozAN,  a  river  of  Media  (2  Kings  xvii.  6),  and 
also  a  province  (chap.  xix.  12 ;  Isai.  xxxvii.  12), 
probably  that  through  which  the  river  ran.  Sal- 
maneser,  af^er  he  had  subdued  the  ten  tribes, 
carried  then^  beyond  the  Euphrates,  to  a  country 
bordering  on  the  river  Gk>zan;  and  Sennacherib 
boasts,  that  the  kings  of  Assyria  had  conquered 
the  people  of  Gozan,  Haian,  and  others.  Ptolemy 
places  the  Gauzanites  in  Mesopotamia ;  and  there 
is  a  district  in  Media  called  Gktuzan,  between  the 
rivers  Cyrus  and  Cambyses. 

Greece.    See  page  442,  ante, 

Habor,  a  city  ^  by  the  river  of  Gozan,"  in  the  I 


country  anciently  named  Media,  in  the  remote 
northern  quarter  towards  the  Caspian  Sea.  There 
is  a  city  named  Abhar  or  Habor  on  a  branch  of 
the  Ozan,  which  has  the  reputation  of  being  ex* 
ceedingly  ancient*  This  is  probably  the  place 
mentioned  in  Scripture. 

Hachilah,  a  mountain  about  ten  miles  south 
of  Jericho,  where  David  concealed  himself  from 
Saul,  I  Sam,  xxiii.  19.  Jonathan  Maccabsus 
here  built  the  castle  of  Massada. 

Halah,  a  city  or  country  of  Media,  to  which 
the  kings  of  Assyria  transplanted  the  ten  trihes. 
It  is  mentioned  with  Habor  (2  Kings  xrii.  6), 
which  shows  it  to  have  been  on  the  riv^r  Gozan. 
Hyde  supposes  it  to  be  Hdwan ;  Bochart  thinks 
it  to  be  the  metropolis  of  the  Calachene,  admitting 
a  permutation  of  the  first  letter. 

Hamate,  a  city  of  Syria,  which  Josephus  and 
Jerome  believe  to  be  Epiphania,  but  which  The- 
odoret  and  many  other  geographers  maintain  to 
be  Elmesa.  Theodoret  says  that  Aquila  translated 
Hamath  Epiphania;  but  he  believes  thai  there 
were  two  cities  of  this  name,  one  sumamed  the 
Great  (Amos  vi.  2),  which  is  Emesa;  the  other 
called  simply  Hamath,  which  he  takes  to  be  Epi- 
phania. Jerome  and  Cyril  of  Alexandria  belieye, 
on  the  contrary,  that  '^  Hamath  the  Great"  is  An- 
tioch,  and  that  Hamath  simply  is  Epiphania.  It 
certainly  does  appear  from  Scripture  that  there 
were  two  Hamaths,  for  Joshua  (chap.  xix.  35) 
assigns  one  to  Naphtali. 

Haran,  or  CHAitR£,  a  city  in  Mesopotamia,  to 
which  Abraham  went  when  he  left  Ur;  and 
where  Terah  his  father  died.  Gen.  xi.  31,  32. 
Hither,  likewise,  Jacob  retired  to  Laban,  when  he 
fled  firom  his  brother  Esau,  Gen.  xxviL  43.  Har- 
ran,  as  it  is  now  called,  is  situated  in  36°  52^  N- 
lat  and  39°  5'  R  long.,  in  a  flat  and  sandy  plain, 
and  is  only  peopled  by  a  few  wandering  Arabs,  who 
select  it  for  the  delicious^water  which  it  contains. 

Havilah,  the  land  of.  Calmet  supposed  this 
to  be  the  country  where  the  Tigris  and  the  £a- 
phiates  unite,  and  discharge  their  waters  into  the 
Persian  Gulf.  Mr.  Taylor,  however,  with  more 
probability,  takes  it  to  be  that  part  of  Arabia 
which  lies  between  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
Dead  Sea  and  Egypt. 

Hebron,  one  of  ^e  most  ancient  cities  cf 
Canaan,  being  built  seven  years  before  Tanis,  the 
capital  of  Lower  Egypt,  Numb.  xiii.  22.  It  is 
thought  to  have  been  founded  by  Aibo,  an  ancient 
giant  of  Palestine,  and  hence  to  have  been  called 
Kirja^-arba,  Arba's  city  (Josh.  xir.  15%  which 
name  was  afterwards  changed  into  HdnoL    The 

*  Hcrod.f  pp.  9SSf  806. 
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Anakim  dwelt  at  Hebron  when  Joshua  conquered 
Canaan,  Josh.  xv.  13.     Hebron,  which  was  given 
to  Jndah,  and  became  a  city  of  refuge,  was  situ- 
ated on  an  eminence,  twenty  miles  south  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  about  the  same  distance  north  of  Beer- 
sheba.    Abraham,  Saiah,  and  Isaac  were  buried 
near  the  dfy,  in  the  cave  of  Machpelah  (Gen. 
xxiii.  7, 8,  9) ;  and  afiter  the  death  of  Saul,  David 
fixed  his  residence  there,  and  made  it  the  metro- 
polis of  his  kingdom,  2  Sam.  ii.  2 — 5.     Hebron 
contains  a  monument,  dedicated  to  the  memory  of 
Abraham,  and  his  immediate  descendants.     Mr. 
Borckhaidt,  who  saw  it  in  1807)  bears  testimony 
to  the  fact,  that  the  sepulchre,  once  a  Greek 
choich,  is  now  appropriated  to  the  worship  of 
Mohanuned.    The  ascent  to  it  is  by  a  lai^e  stair- 
case that  leads  to  a  long  gallery,  the  entrance  to 
which  is  by  a  small  court.    Towards  the  lef);  is  a 
portico  resting  upon  pillars.    The  vestibule  of  the 
temple  contains  two  rooms;  the  one  being  the 
tomb  of  Abraham,  the  other  that  of  Sarah.     In 
the  body  of  the  chmxsh  is  the  sepulchre  of  Isaac, 
and  in  a  similar  one  upon  the  left  is  that  of  his 
wife.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  court  is  another 
Testibule,  which  has  also  two  rooms,  being  re- 
spectively the   dormitoiy  of  Jacob  and  of  his 
spouse.    At  the  extremity  of  the  portico,  upon 
^e  light  hand,  is  a  door  which  leads  to  a  sort 
of  long  gallery,  that  still  serves  for  a  mosque ;  and 
Phasing  £rom  thence,  is  observed  another  room, 
containing  the  ashes  of  Joseph,  which  are  said  to 
hare  been  carried  thither  by  the  people  of  Israel. 
M  the  sepulchres  of  the  patriarchs  are  covered 
with  rich  carpets  of  green  silk,  magnificently  em- 
broidered widi  gold ;  those  of  their  wives  are  red, 
embroidered  in  the  same  way.     Hebron  is  said  to 
contain  about  four  hundred  families,  of  which 
about  a  fourth  part  are  Jews.     It  is  situated  on 
the  slope  of  a  mountain ;  has  a  strong  castle ;  can 
hoast  abundance   of  provisions,  a   considerable 
munber  of  shops,  and  some  neat  houses. 

Hermon,  or  Baal-Hermon  (Deut  iii.  9,  10), 
a  mountain  forming  part  of  Antilibanus,  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  holy  land,  and  at  the  foot  of 
which  Baal-gad  was  situated.  The  Psalmist  says 
(cxxxiii.  3)  that  the  union  of  brethren  is  as  agree- 
able as  '^  the  dew  of  Hermon  which  fell  upon  the 
hill  of  Zion,"  referring  to  one  of  the  little  hills 
belonging  to  Hermon,  or  to  the  mountain  of  the 
same  name  west  of  the  Jordan.  There  was  an- 
other mountain  of  this  name  west  of  the  Jordan, 
^d  south  of  Mount  Tabor,  in  reference  to  which 
the  Pgalmist  says  (xlii.  6),  '^  I  will  remember  thee 
hom  the  land  of  Jordan,  and  the  little  hill  of 
Hermon ;"  as  if  Mount  Hermon  on  the  west  were 
called  *'  little"  to  distinguish  it  from  great  Hermon 
on  the  east. 


Heshbon,  a  city  of  the  Ammonites,  twenty 
miles  east  of  Jordan,  given  to  Reuben,  but  after- 
wards transferred  to  Gad,  and  then  to  the  Levites, 
Josh.  xiii.  17.  It  was  subsequently  recovered  by 
the  Moabites,  and  still  subsists  under  its  ancient 
name. 

HiERApoLis,  a  city  of  the  greater  Phrygia, 
which  lies  under  a  high  hill,  having  to  the  south- 
ward a  large  plain,  about  five  miles  over,  almost 
directly  opposite  to  Laodicea,  the  river  Lycus 
nmning  between,  but  nearer  the  latter.  It  is  now 
utterly  forsaken  and  desolate,  but  its  ruins  are  so 
glorious  and  magnificent,  that  they  strike  one 
with  horror  at  the  first  view  of  them,  and  with 
admiration  too ;  such  walls,  and  arches,  and  pillars 
of  so  vast  a  height,  and  so  curiously  wrought, 
being  still  to  be  found  there,  that  one  may  well 
judge,  that  when  it  stood,  it  was  one  of  the  most 
glorious  cities,  not  only  of  the  East,  but  of  the 
world.  The  numerousness  of  the  temples  there 
erected  in  the  times  of  idolatry,  with  so  much  art 
and  cost,  might  sufficiently  confirm  the  title  of 
the  holy  cityy  which  it  at  first  derived  from  the  hot 
waters,  flowing  from  several  springs,  to  which 
they  ascribe  a  divine  healing  virtue,  and  which 
made  the  city  so  famous ;  and  for  this  cause  Apollo, 
whom  both  Greeks  and  Romans  adored  as  the 
god  of  medicine,  had  his  votaries  and  altars  here, 
and  was  very  probably  their  chief  deity.  In  the 
theatre,  which  is  of  a  large  compass  and  height 
from  the  top,  there  being  above  forty  stone  seats, 
we  found,  upon  a  curious  piece  of  wrought  marble 
belonging  to  a  portal,  these  words,  AIIOAAHNI 
APXH2,  'To  Apollo  the  chief  president;'  a  title 
peculiar  to  him.  Where  these  springs  rise  is  a 
very  large  bath,  curiously  paved  with  white  mar- 
ble, about  which  formerly  stood  several  pillars 
now  thrown  into  it.  Hence  the  waters  make 
their  way  through  several  channels  which  they 
have  formed  for  themselves ;  oftentimes  overflow- 
ing them,  and  crusting  the  ground  thereabouts; 
which  is  a  whitish  sort  of  earth,  they  turn  the 
superficial  parts  into  a  tophus.  Several  tombs 
still  reiuain;  some  of  them  almost  entire,  very 
stately  and  glorious ;  as  if  it  had  been  accounted 
a  kind  of  sacrilege  to  injiu-e  the  dead,  and  upon 
that  accoxmt  they  had  abstained  from  defacing 
their  monimients ;  entire  stones  of  a  great  length 
and  height,  some  covered  with  stone  shaped  into 
the  form  of  a  cube,  others  ridge-wise.  On  the 
I4th,  in  the  morning,  we  set  for^vard  for  Colosse. 
where  within  an  hour  and  a  half  we  arrived."* 

HoR,  a  mountain  in  Arabia  Petnea,   on  the 
confines  of  Idumaea,  and  probably  the  same  with 
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Mount  Seir,  on  one  part  of  which  Aaron  died  and 
was  huried,  in  the  fortieth  year  after  the  departure 
from  Egj^t,  Deut.  xxxiii.  50;  Numb.  xr.  26, 
xxrii.  13.  A  small  building  is  shown  in  Mount 
Hor,  which*  is  said  to  be  the  tomb  of  Aaron.  It 
is  a  white  building,  surmounted  by  a  cupola,  and 
has  a  descent  of  sereral  steps  into  a  chamber  ex- 
carated  in  the  rock. 

Jabbok,  a  brook  east  of  the  Jordan,  which 
takes  its  rise  into  the  mountains  of  Grilead,  falls 
into  Jordan  near  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  south,  and 
separated  the  land  of  the  Ammonites  fW)m  the 
Gaulanitis,  and  that  of  Og,  king  of  Bashan,  Gen. 
xxiii.  22,  23.     It  is  now  called  El  Zerka. 

Jabesh,  a  city  in  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh, 
east  of  the  Jordan,  and  generally  called  Jabesh- 
Gilead,  because  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  moim- 
tains  so  named.  Eusebius  places  it  six  miles  from 
Pella  towards  Gerasa.  It  was  sacked  by  the 
Israelites,  because  it  refused  to  join  in  the  war 
against  Benjamin  ( Judg.  xx.  8) ;  and  at  a  subse^ 
quent  period,  Nabash,  king  of  the  Ammonites, 
besieged  it,  bat  Saul  dislodged  him.  In  remem- 
brance of  this  seryice  the  men  of  Jabesh-Gilead 
carried  off  the  bodies  of  Saul  and  his  son  Jonathan, 
which  the  Philistines  had  hung  upon  the  walls  of 
Bethshan,  and  buried  them  honourably  at  their 
city,  1  Sam.  xxxi.  11 — 13. 

looNiUM,  now  called  Cogni,  formerly  the  capital 
of  Lycaonia,  as  it  is  now  of  Caramania,  in  Asia 
•  Minor. 

Idublba,  ihe  name  which  the  Greeks  gare  to 
the  land  of  £dom,  extended,  originally,  fit>m  the 
Dead  Sea  to  the  Elanitic  gulf  of  the  Red  Sea; 
it  afterwards  was  restricted  to  the  south  of  Judah, 
towards  Hebron.  The  capital  of  East  Idumsea 
was  Bozra,  the  capital  of  South  Petra,  or  Jectael. 
The  Idumteans,  who  were,  as  their  name  implies, 
descendants  of  Edom  or  Esau,  were  governed  by 
dukes  or  princes,  and  afterwards  by  their  own 
kings  (Gen.  xxxyi.  31),  and  continued  indepen- 
dent till  the  time  of  David,  who  subdued  them, 
in  completion  of  Isaac's  prophecy,  that  Jacob 
should  rule  Esau,  xxvii.  29,  30.  They  bore 
their  subjection  with  impatience,  and  at  the  end 
of  Solomon's  reign,  Hadad,  who  had  been  carried 
into  Egypt,  returned  into  his  own  country,  and 
was  acknowledged  Jong,  1  Kings  xi.  22.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  he  reigned  only  in  East 
Edom ;  for  that  south  of  Judea  continued  subject 
to  the  kings  of  Judah  till  the  reign  of  Jehoram, 
against  whom  it  rebelled,  2  Chron.  xxi.  8.  Ama^ 
2iah,  king  of  Judah,  took  Petra,  killed  1000  men, 
and  compelled  10,000  more  to  leap  from  the  rock, 
on  which  the  city  of  Petra  stood,  xxv.  11.  When 
Nebuchadnezzar  besieged  Jerusalem,  tlie  Idu- 
mieans  joined  him,  and  incited  him  to  raze  the 


very  foundations  'of  the  city ;  but  five  years  after 
the  taking  of  Jerusalem,  he  humbled  aU  the  states 
around  Judea,  particularly  Idumasa;  and  John 
Hircanus  entirely  conquered  them,  and  obliged 
them  to  receive  circumcision  and  the  law.  Tbej 
continued  subject  to  the  later  kings  of  Judea,  till 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans,  and 
ultimately  became  mingled  with  the  Ishmaelites. 
They  were  jointly  called  Nabatheans,  from  Na- 
bath,  a  son  of  Ishmael. 

Jehoshaphat,  the  valley  of,  a  narrow  glen  which 
runs  from  north  to  south,  between  the  mounts 
Olives  and  Moriah.  The  prophet  Joel  (iii.  2, 12), 
says,  "  The  Lord  will  gather  all  nations  in  the 
valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  will  plead  with  thero 
there.  Jehoshaphat,  in  Hebrew,  signifies  tk 
judgment  of  God;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  valley  of  Jehoehaphai^  that  is,  of  God^s  judgment^ 
is  symbolical,  as  well  as  the  valley  of  slaughter, 
in  die  same  chapter.  From  this  passage,  how- 
ever, the  Jews,  and  many  Christians  also,  have 
been  of  opinion,  that  the  last  judgment  will  be 
held  in  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat ! 

Jericho,  a  city  of  Benjamin,  at  one  period  de- 
nominated Tamar,  or  the  city  of  palm-trees,  was 
anciently  considered  only  inferior  in  point  of  con- 
sequence, wealth,  and  magnificence*  to  Jenisalen, 
and  was  inclosed  by  walls  three  miles  in  cinrom- 
ference.  Of  its  splendid  buildings,  there  remains 
only  the  part  of  one  tower,  which  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  dwelling  of  Zaccheus  the  publican. 
A  heap  of  rubbish  marks  the  line  of  its  andeat 
walls.  It  appears,  indeed,  either  as  if  some  cause 
&tal  to  population  were  still  emanating  from  the 
pestiferous  vicinity  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  destined 
to  extirpate  the  very  eneigies  j>f  life,  or  that  the 
judgments  anciently  denounced  against  it  by  the 
Almighty  were  still  in  full  force.  It  was  the  &st 
city  which  the  Israelites  reduced  upon  enteiiog 
the  Holy  Land.  Five  hundred  and  thirty  years 
afterwards,  it  was  rebuilt  by  Heliel  of  Bethel  vbo 
restored  its  population  and  splendour ;  in  whieh 
flourishing  condition  it  appears  to  have  continued 
for  several  centuries.  Mark  Antony  presented 
to  Cleopatra  the  whole  territoiy  of  Jericho.  Its 
walls  were  sacked  by  Vespasian  cloring  the  war 
which  he  carried  on  in  the  country.  It  wasafWr- 
waids  more  than  once  restored ;  but  in  the  twelfUi 
century  it  was  overthrown  by  the  infidels,  and  has 
not  since  emerged  firom  its  ruins.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Buckingham,  that  the  true  site  of 
Jericho,  as  described  by  Flavius  Josephus,  the 
Jewish  historian,  was  at  a  greater  distance  fitm 
the  river  than  the  village  of  Rabah,  oommonij 
supposed  to  represent  the  6tf.  In  descendiiy 
the  mountains  which  bound  the  valley  on  the 
western  side,  he  saw  the  ruins  of  a  laige  fiettie> 
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ment,  oovmiig  at  least  a  square  mile^  whence,  as 
weU  as  £rom  other  remaiiis,  he  concluded  that  it 
must  have  been  a  place  of  some  consequence. 
The  distance  of  Jericho  from  Jerusalem,  as  fixed  by 
Josephus  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  furlongs,  and, 
from  the  river  Jordan,  at  mxtj,  together  ¥dth  his 
description  of  the  country,  answers  exactly  to  the 
situation  of  the  ruins  just  mentioned.  The  spot 
lies  at  the  rery  foot  of  the  sterile  mountains  of 
Judsa ;  and  these  are  still  as  barren,  rugged,  and 
destitute  of  inhabitants,  as  formerly,  throughout 
their  whole  extent,  from  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  to 
the  Dead  Sea.  The  distance,  by  the  computation 
m  time,  amounted  to  six  hours,  or  nearly  twenty 
miles,  from  Jerusalem;  the  space  between  the 
supposed  city  and  the  river  being  little  more  than 
one-third  of  that  amoimt,  precisely  the  proportion 
indicated  by  the  Jewish  historian.  Formerly,  the 
soil  around  Jericho  was  celebrated  for  a  precious 
haham ;  but  in  the  present  day  not  a  tree  is  found 
to  Tegetate  on  this  desolate  spot  of  Judaea.  Bahab 
stands  about  four  miles  nearer  the  river.  It  con- 
sists of  about  fifty  very  mean  dwellings,  eveiy 
one  having  in  front  a  fence  of  thorns,  as  a  pro- 
tection from  the  attacks  of  the  Bedouins,  whose 
horses  will  not  approach  these  formidable  thickets. 
The  inhabitants  are  all  Mohammedans :  they  are 
^epherds  rather  than  cultivators  of  the  soil ;  this 
last  duty,  indeed,  when  performed  at  all,  being 
done  principally  by  the  women  and  children,  as 
the  men  roam  the  plain  on  horseback,  and  derive 
their  principal  means  of  subsistence  from  robbery 
and  plunder.  They  are  governed  by  a  sheik, 
whose  influence  among  them  is  more  of  a  parental 
than  a  magisterial  description.  It  may  be  ch- 
arred, as  a  remarkable  coincidence,  that  the  name 
of  this  village  corresponds  to  Rahab,  the  name  of 
the  hostess  who  received  into  her  house  the  He- 
brew spies,  and  signifies  odour  or  perfume ;  the 
slight  change  on  the  form  of  the  Arabic  term  im- 
plying no  difference  in  the  import  of  the  root 
whence  they  are  both  originally  derived.  Maun- 
drell  calls  Jericho  "  a  poor,  nasty  village  of  the 
Arabs."  The  Plain  of  Jericho,  in  which  the 
citj  lay,  extends  from  Scythopolis  to  the  bay  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  and  is  overhung  on  all  sides  by 
ndges  of  barren  and  rugged  mountains.  The 
foad  fix)m  the  city  to  Jerusalem  is  through  a  series 
of  rocky  defiles,  and  the  surrounding  scenery  is 
of  the  most  gloomy  and  forbidding  aspect.  "The 
^hole  of  this  road  is  held  to  be  the  most  dangerous 
in  Palestine ;  and  indeed  the  very  aspect  of  the 
sceneiy  is  sufficient,  on  the  one  hand,  to  tempt  to 
rohbery  and  murder,  and,  on  the  other,  to  occasion 
A  dread  of  it  in  those  who  pass  that  way.  The 
hold  projecting  mass  of  rocks,  the  dark  shadows 
m  which  every  thing  lies  buried  below,  the  tower- 


ing height  of  the  cliffs  above^  and  the  forbidding 
desolation  which  every  where  reigns  around,  pre- 
sent a  picture  that  is  quite  in  harmony  throughout 
all  its  parts.  With  what  propriety  did  our 
Saviour  choose  this  spot,  as  the  scene  of  that  de^ 
lightfrd  tale  of  compassion  recorded  by  St.  Luke 
(x.  30 — 34).  One  must  be  amid  these  wild  and 
gloomy  solitudes,  surrounded  by  an  armed  band, 
and  feel  the  impatience  of  the  traveller  who  rushes 
on  to  catch  a  new  view  at  eveiy  pass  and  turn ; 
one  must  be  alarmed  at  the  very  stamp  of  the 
horses'  hoofr,  resounding  through  the  cavemed 
rocks,  and  at  the  savage  shouts  of  the  footmen, 
scarcely  less  loud  than  the  echoing  thunder  pro- 
duced by  the  dischaige  of  their  pieces  in  the 
valleys ;  one  must  vritness  all  this  up(m  the  spot, 
before  the  fiill  force  and  beauty  of  the  admi- 
rable stoiy  of  the  good  Samaritan  can  be  per- 
ceived. Here  pillage,  wounds,  and  death  would 
be  accompanied  with  double  terror,  fh)m  the 
firightfril  aspect  of  every  thing  around.  Here 
the  unfeeling  act  of  passing  by  a  fellow-creature 
in  distress,  as  the  priest  and  Levite  are  said  to 
have  done,  strikes  one  with  horror,  as  an  act  almost 
more  than  inhuman.  And  here,  too,  the  com- 
passion of  the  good  Samaritan  is  doubly  virtuous, 
from  the  purity  of  the  motive  which  must  have 
led  to  it,  in  a  spot  where  no  eyes  were  fixed  on 
him  to  draw  forth  the  perfonnance  of  any  duty, 
and  from  the  bravery  which  was  necessary  to 
admit  of  a  man's  exposing  himself,  by  such  delay, 
to  the  risk  of  a  similar  &te  to  that  from  which 
he  was  endeavouring  to  rescue  his  fellow-crea- 
ture."* 

Jebusalbm.  This  celebrated  city,  which  was 
the  capital,  first  of  the  entire  Hebrew  common- 
wealth, and  afterwards  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah, 
is  situated  in  3P  50^  north  latitude,  and  dS""  20^ 
east  longitude;  about  twenty-five  miles  west  of 
Jordan,  and  forty-two  east  of  the  Mediteiranean ; 
102  miles  south  of  Damascus,  and  150  north  of 
the  Elanitic  gulf  of  the  Red  Sea.  The  original 
city  was  of  great  antiquity,  for  Melchisedek,  a 
contemporary  of  Abraham,  is  called  king  of  Salem, 
which  Salem  is  supposed  to  be  the  city  subse- 
quently called  Jerusalem.  After  this  it  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  Jebusites ;  and  when 
t^e  Israelites  conquered  the  Land  of  Promise, 
1500  years  before  Christ,  it  was  assigned  in  the 
division  of  the  country  to  the  tribe  of  Benjamin. 
The  Jebusites,  however,  appear  afterwards  to  have 
recovered  possession  of  the  place ;  for  David  con- 
quered the  city,  called  it  after  his  name^  and  built 
the  castle  of  Zion.    His  son  Solomon  greatly  eme- 


*  Buvkiogfaam's  IVaveb,  pp.  392»1I98^  4to. 
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bellished  it,  and  caused  the  temple  to  be  built  bj 
the  skilfid  artists  of  Tyre.  Under  his  sncoesaors, 
Jerusalem  was  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
Judah.  Five  times  it  was  taken  and  plimdered : 
first  by  the  Egyptians;  then  by  the  Arabians; 
by  the  Israelites;  and  again  by  the  Egyptians, 
611  years  before  Christ.  Herodotus  abo  men- 
tions the  last  conquest  of  it,  calling  the  city  Ka- 
dytus,  which  resembles  Kedushah,  the  Holy ;  and 
the  Mohammedans  still  call  the  city  £1  Kods. 
At  last,  Nebuchadnezzar,  during  the  reign  of 
Zedekiah,  conquered  the  kingdom,  rased  the  city 
to  the  ground  (B.  C.  586)  and  carried  the  Jews 
captire  to  Babylon.  Serenty  years  afterwards, 
Cyrus  gave  them  permission  to  return  and  rebuild 
the  city  and  temple ;  which  was  done  under  the 
direction  of  their  high-priests,  Ezra  and  Nehe- 
miah,  whose  successors  governed  them  for  a  long 
time.  Alexander's  successor,  Ptolemy,  captured 
Jerusalem,  and  carried  a  great  number  of  the 
better  sort  of  Jews  to  Alexandria.  For  a  long 
time  after  it  was  taken  by  Antiochus  the  Great, 
it  remained  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Syrian 
kings.  Under  the  Maccabees,  the  Jews  were 
again  free  for  a  considerable  time,  and  chose  their 
own  rulers.  One  of  the  last  of  these,  Aristobulus, 
invited  Pompey  the  Ghreat  into  the  country ;  and 
thus  Jerusalem  came  under  the  Roman  dominion 
sixty-four  years  before  Christ  But  as  it  continued 
to  have  its  own  kings,  at  least  in  name,  and  also 
high-priests,  together  with  the  Roman  governors, 
this  occasioned  constant  troubles,  which  were 
finally  ended  by  the  destruction  of  the  city,  and 
the  extermination  of  its  inhabitants,  by  Vespasian 
and  Titus,  after  a  bloody  siege,  A.  D.  70.  Some 
buildings,  however,  were  left  among  the  ruins. 
The  Jews  again  collected  together,  built  on  the 
place,  and  once  more  rebelled  against  the  Romans, 
which  so  provoked  the  emperor  Adrian,  that,  in 
the  year  118,  he  ordered  all  that  Titus  had  spared 
to  be  destroyed,  and  commanded  a  new  city  to  be 
built  on  its  place,  called  MMsl  CapitoUna,  in  which 
no  Jew  was  permitted  to  dwell.  Constantine  the 
Ghreat,  and  his  mother  Helena,  from  pious  motives, 
ordered  all  the  heathen  monuments  to  be  de- 
stroyed, and  erected  many  new  Christian  edifices. 
Julian  conceived  the  idea  of  rebuilding  the  old 
temple  of  the  Jews,  but  is  said  to  have  been  hin- 
dered from  executing  his  plan  by  the  eruption  of 
subterranean  fire.  The  city  remained  under  the 
government  of  the  eastern  emperors  till  Chosroes, 
king  of  Persia,  conquered  it  in  the  year  614.  It 
was  recovered  by  the  emperor  Heraclius  (628), 
who  prohibited  the  Jews  firom  dwelling  there,  and 
so  alienated  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  Sophro- 
nius,  by  sectarian  differences,  that  the  Saracen 
Caliph,  Omar,  found  little  difficulty  in  making 


himself  master  of  the  city,  A.  D.  63?.  The 
Saracens,  unwilling  to  forego  the  profits  of  pil- 
grimage, allowed  the  Christians  to  resoit  thither 
as  formerly,  upon  the  payment  of  a  considerable 
tax ;  so  that  Jerusalem  was  nearly  as  much  fre- 
quented as  ever,  till  the  inroads  of  the  Turks  in 
1076,  when  that  barbarous  people  committed  such 
outrages  on  the  pilgrims,  that  they  could  no  longer 
visit  the  holy  sepulchro  in  safety.  This  formed 
one  of  the  moving  causes  of  the  crusades,  in  one 
of  which  Jerusalem  was  taken,  and  ruled  along 
with  the  surrounding  territory,  during  upwards  of 
sixty  years,  by  five  Latin  kings,  when  it  yielded 
to  the  arms  of  Salwlin.  After  changing  sacce^- 
sively  its  Moslem  masters,  it  was  annexed,  in 
1517,  to  the  Turkish  empire,  of  which  it  has  erei 
since  formed  a  part 

2.  The  ichnography  of  Jerusalem  should  be 
well  understood ;  otherwise  there  are  various  pas- 
sages in  the  Scriptures  which  may  occasion  per- 
plexity. The  city,  then,  was  built  upon  four  hills, 
called  Sion,  Acra,  Moriah,  and  Bezetha.  Indeed, 
the  whole  foundation  was  a  high  rock,  formeiij 
called  Moriah,  or  Vision,  because  it  could  be  seen 
afiur  ofE,  especially  on  the  south,  Qen.  xxii.  2—4. 
The  mountain  is  a  rocky  limenstone  hill,  widi 
steep  ascents  on  every  side,  except  on  the  north, 
surrounded  with  a  deep  valley,  again  encompassed 
with  hills,  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  P^. 
cxxv.  2.  The  accurate  and  minute  account  of 
Josephus,  is  the  highest  authority  to  which  we 
'can  resort  for  ascertaining  the  form  and  limits  of 
the  Jewish  capital.  It  is  as  follows :  *'The  dty 
was  built  on  two  hills,  which  are  opposite  to  each 
other,  having  a  valley  to  divide  them  asunder ;  at 
which  valley  the  corresponding  rows  of  houses  on 
both  hiUs  terminate.  Of  these  hills,  that  which 
contains  the  upper  city  is  much  higher,  and  in 
length  more  direct.  Accordingly,  it  was  called 
^  the  citadel'  by  king  David :  he  was  fiither  of  that 
Solomon  who  built  this  temple  at  the  first ;  but  it 
is  by  us  called  ^  the  upper  market-place.'  But  the 
other  hill,  which  is  called  ^  Acra,'  and  sustains  the 
lower  city,  is  of  the  shape  of  the  moon,  when  she 
is  homed ;  over  against  this  there  was  a  third 
hill,  but  naturally  lower  than  Acta,  and  parted, 
formeriy,  from  the  other  by  a  broad  valley.  In 
the  time  when  the  Asmoneans  reigned,  they  filled 
up  that  valley  with  earth,  and  had  a  mind  to  join 
the  city  to  the  temple.  They  then  took  off  part 
of  the  height  of  Acra,  and  reduced  it  to  a  less 
elevation  than  it  was  before,  that  the  temple 
might  be  superior  to  it  Now  the  valley  of  the 
cheesemongers,  as  it  was  called,  was  that  which 
distinguished  the  hill  of  the  upper  city  fiom  that 
of  the  lower,  and  extended  as  far  as  Sikwrn ;  for 
that  is  the  name  of  a  fountain  which  hath  fweet 
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water  in  it,  and  ihiB  in  great  plenty  alio.  But  on 
the  outddea,  these  hills  are  surrounded  hy  deep 
valleys,  and  b j  reason  of  the  precipices  belonging 
to  them  on  both  sides,  are  every  where  impass- 
able." He  aflterwards  adds,  ^^As  the  city  grew 
more  populous,  it  gradually  crept  beyond  its  old 
limits,  and  those  parts  of  it  that  stood  northward 
of  the  temple,  and  joined  that  hill  to  the  city, 
made  it  considerably  larger,  and  occasioned  that 
hill  which  is  in  number  the  fourth,  and  is  called 
^fiezetha,'  to  be  inhabited  also.  It  lies  over 
against  the  tower  Antoma,  but  is  divided  from  it 
by  a  deep  valley,  which  was  dug  on  purpose.  This 
sew-bnilt  part  of  the  city  was  called  '  Bezetha'  in 
our  language,  which,  if  interpreted  in  the  Chredan 
langoage,  may  be  called  ^  the  new  city.'  "*  This 
aoooont  describes  the  gradual  extension  of  the 
city,  horn  the  time  when  the  Jebusites  were  dis- 
possessed, till  the  foundation  of  the  northern  walls 
was  laid  by  Herod  Agrippa.  It  is  evident  that 
the  old  city  was  built  upon  ^^Acra,"  and  the 
""  stronghold  of  Sion'  (2  Sam.  v.  7)  upon  the  hill 
bearing  that  name;  both  of  which  were  taken 
from  the  Jebusites  by  David.  After  having  pos- 
Kssed  himself  of  these  important  places,  this  mu- 
luficent  prince  appropriated  the  latter  for  the  royal 
i^dence,  and  named  it  ^  the  city  of  David.*  The 
extent  of  this  '^  upper  city,"  as  it  is  called  by  Jose- 
phua,  seems  to  be  pointed  out  by  an  expression 
in  2  Sam.  v.  9 :  "  David  built  round  about  from. 
Mo  inward."  Now,  whether  by  "Millo"  we 
onderstand,  with  some  critics,  the  '^  house  of 
Mo,"  which  stood  on  the  north-east  of  Mount 
SioD,  or,  with  others,  the  valley  which  divided  the 
upper  and  the  lower  city,  and  which  was  filled  up 
V  Solomon,  and  called  Millo,  the  meaning  still 
appears  to  be,  that  David  built  from  one  side  of 
Mount  Sion  quite  round  to  the  opposite  part 
Koriah,  properly  so  called,  which  is  the  third  lull 
of  Josephus,  lay  on  the  eastern  side  of  Jerusalem, 
orer  against  Mount  Acra.  This  hill,  on  which 
Solomon  erected  the  temple,  was  originally  di- 
vided from  Acra  by  a  broad  valley,  subsequently 
^Iled  up  by  the  Asmoneans,  and  thus  joined  to 
the  lower  dty.  The  valley  which  divided  Sion 
^m  Acra  and  Moriah,  is  called  by  Josephus 
''the  valley  of  cheesemongers,"  and  extended  as 
bi  as  Siloam.  Across  this  valley  Solomon  appears 
to  have  raised  a  causeway,  leading  from  the  royal 
Palace  on  Mount  Sion  to  the  temple  on  Mount 
^loriah.  The  way  was  not  level,  but  was  an  easy 
ascent  and  descent  from  one  mountain  to  the 
other.  Hence  we  read  of  "  the  ascent  by  which 
Solomon  went  up  to  the  house  of  the  Lord,**  and 
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of  ^'the  causeway,"  or  **  going  up."  On  the  east 
of  the  city,  and  stretching  from  north  to  south, 
stands  the  Mount  of  Olives,  facing  the  spot  for- 
merly occupied  by  the  temple,  of  which  it  com- 
manded a  noble  prospect  It  is  separated  from 
the  city  by  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat.  On  the 
west  of  the  city,  and  formerly  without  the  walls, 
stood  the  little  lull  of  Calvary,  or  Golgotha.  But 
so  much  has  the  dty  moved  in  that  direction,  that 
it  now  stands  in  its  very  centre. 

3.  When  Jerusalem  became  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom,  and  the  chosen  place  of  Jehovah's  wor- 
ship, every  means  was  used  to  render  it  impreg- 
nable, by  high  walls,  massy  gates^  and  towers  of 
obserradon  and  annoyance.  But  of  its  fbrtificar 
tions  we  have  no  particulars  extant  till  after  the 
captivity,  when  Nehemiah  recorded  the  portions 
which  the  several  individuals  engaged  in  the  work 
repaired.  This  document  being  of  great  import 
tance  in  settling  the  cirouit  of  the  city,  and  its 
principal  gates,  we  shall  attempt  to  follow  the 
patriotic  governor  in  his  description.  Beginning 
with  the  sheep-^^  (chap.  iii.  1),  which  was  on 
the  city,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bethesda,  and 
through  which  the  sheep  destined  for  sacrifice 
were  driven  to  the  temple,  we  travel  along  the 
east  wall,  with  our  faces  to  the  north,  and  come 
to  the  tower  of  Meah,-  ver.  1.  Turning  the  north- 
east comer,  we  reach  the  tower  of  Hananeel 
(ver.  1) ;  beyond  which,  further  west,  was  the 
JUhrgalA  (ver.  3) ;  and  beyond  this,  again,  the  M 
gats^  ver.  6.  The  broad  wall  (ver.  8)  appears  to 
have  been  near  the  north-west  comer;  and  so 
named  fix>m  the  lowness  of  the  ground  in  that 
place,  which  required  the  wall  to  have  a  wide 
foundation,  in  order  to  raise  it  to  an  equal  height 
with  the  rest  But  although  these  are  all  the 
gates  which  were  built  by  Nehemiah  on  the  norUi 
side  of  the  city,  they  did  not  constitute  the  whole 
number;  for  we  have  three  others  mentioned, 
viz.,  the  gate  of  Benjamin^  which  is  generally 
placed  near  the  north-east  comer,  between  the 
iheejhgate  and  iheJUh-gate  ;  the  gate  of  Ephraimy 
which  is  placed  between  the  JUhrgats  and  the 
north-west  comer ;  and  the  comer-gate^  which  is 
placed  at  the  north-west  comer.  On  turning  the 
north-west  comer,  and  proceeding  along  the  west 
side  of  the  city  wall,  our  faces  southward,  we 
come  to  the  toner  of  the  fumacee  (Neh.  iii.  II) ; 
then  to  the  vaUeg-gate  (ver.  13) ;  a  thousand 
cubits  beyond  which  stood  the  dung-gate  (ver. 
13) ;  and  still  further  south,  the  gate  of  thefmn" 
tain  (ver.  15),  so  called  from  its  proximity  to  the 
lower  fountain  of  Gihon.  Thero  are  no  gates 
mentioned  in  the  south  outer  wall ;  probably  firom 
the  steepness  of  the  mount  there,  no  public  road 
could  be  made.    But  modem  geographers  men- 
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tion  three,  as  being  within  the  city,  in  the  wall 
which  separates  it  from  Mount  Sion,  Tiz.,  one 
without  any  distinctive  name  on  the  east;  the 
middle-gaie ;  and  Zion-gate^  on  the  west  On 
turning  the  south-east  comer,  to  trayel  along  the 
east  side  of  the  city,  we  pass  "  the  pool  of  Siloam, 
by  the  king's  gardens,  and  the  king's  pool,"  which 
lay  at  some  distance  from  the  city,  on  the  right- 
hand  ;  and  the  wall  opposite  the  stairs  that  led  to 
the  city  of  Darid  or  Zion,  "  the  wall  opposite  the 
sepulchres,  and  the  house  of  the  mighty,"  within 
the  city  on  the  left,  Neh.  iii.  15,  16.  Hence  these 
are  said  to  have  been  ^*-  at  the  turning  of  the  wall" 
(ver.  19),  or  near  the  south-east  comer.  A  little 
further  on,  and  at  the  place  where  the  inner  wall, 
which  divides  between  the  city  of  Zion,  touches 
this  outer  wall,  geographers  place  the  dung-^ate  ; 
but  although  this  be  its  present  position,  it  is 
evident  from  Nehemiah  that  it  lay  anciently  on 
the  other  side,  where  we  have  placed  it.  Further 
to  the  north  was  another  "turning,"  or  comer, 
where  was  '*the  tower  which  lay  out  fh)m  the 
king's  high  house,  and  near  the  court  of  the  pri- 
son," ver.  24,  25.  There,  probably,  the  prison- 
gaUi^  mentioned  afterwards  by  Nehemiah  (chap, 
xii.  39),  was  situated.  And  beyond  that  was  the 
mUer-gaie  (chap.  iii.  26),  near  which  the  waters 
of  Etam,  that  were  employed  in  the  temple-ser- 
vice, escaped  to  the  brook  Kedron ;  the  housemate 
(ver.  28),  where  Athaliah  the  queen  was  slain 
(2  Chron.  xxiii.  15)  on  this  side  the  water-gate, 
and  joined  to  it  by  the  wall  that  inclosed  C^hel 
(Neh.  iii.  27,  28)  and  the  gate  Miphkat  (ver.  31) 
on  the  other  side  of  the  water-gate,  not  far  from 
the  sheep-gate^  where  we  set  out.  Greographers 
place  other  two  gates  between  Miphkat  and  the 
sheep-gate,  namely,  the  golden-gate  and  the  sheep- 
gate;  but  they  are  of  later  date  than  the  days  of 
Nehemiah.  During  the  time  that  elapsed  between 
the  days  of  Nehemiah  and  the  destraction  of  the 
city  by  Titus,  several  important  alterations  were 
made  in  its  fortifications.  Latterly  it  was  enclosed 
by  three  walls,  on  those  sides  that  were  not  en- 
compassed with  impassable  valleys.  A  particular 
description  of  them  is  given  by  Josephus.* 

4.  Few  places  have  been  more  frequently  or 
variously  described  than  the  modem  Jerusalem. 
Sometimes  the  mantle  of  him  who  sung,  "  How 
Salem's  shrine  was  won,  and  how  adored,"  seems 
to  have  fallen  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  traveller, 
and  tinctured  his  imagination  with  the  hues  of 
poetry,  so  that  the  holy  city  appeared  to  his  eyes 
as  rivalling,  in  the  magnificence  of  its  buildings, 
the  most  gorgeous  edifices  of  modem  times.    An- 
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other,  in  traversing  the  desolate  labyrinth  called 
the  valley  of  Jeremiah  (a  route  usually  followed 
in  approaching  the  city),  appears  to  hare  been  in- 
spired with  the  gloomy  genius  of  the  place ;  and, 
according  to  him  Jerusalem  is  a  heap  of  filth  aod 
ruins,  whose  respectability  is  only  here  and  there 
redeemed  by  a  gaudy  mosque  or  a  gUttering  mi- 
naret. Dr.  Clarke,  who  approached  it  from  the 
direction  of  the  Napolose,  on  which  side  it  is  seen 
to  the  greatest  advantage,  has  described  its  iint 
appearance  in  the  most  glowing  terms.  Bat  his 
description  is  decidedly  overchaiged.  Mr.  JoUife 
says,  ''Were  a  person  carried  blindfold  from 
England,  and  placed  in  the  centre  of  Jerusalem, 
or  on  any  of  the  hills  which  overlook  the  dtj, 
nothing,  perhaps,  would  exceed  his  astonishmeat 
on  the  Sudden  removal  of  the  bandage.  From  tlie 
centre  of  the  neighbouring  elevations  he  would 
see  a  wild,  rugged,  mountainous  desert — no  heids 
depasturing  on  the  summit,  no  forests  dothinj^ 
the  acclivities,  no  water  flowing  through  the  Tal- 
leys;  but  one  mde  scene  of  melancholy  «i^«v 
in  the  midst  of  which  the  ancient  gloiy  of  JodcR 
bows  her  head  in  widowed  desolation.  On  entenif 
the  town,  the  magic  of  the  name  and  all  his  es^ 
lier  associations  would  suffer  a  still  greater  vio- 
lence, and  expose  him  to  still  stronger  disappotnt- 
ment.  No  'streets  of  palaces  and  walks  of  state*' 
no  high-raised  arches  of  triumph,  no  fbuntains  lo 
cool  the  air,  or  porticos  to  exclude  the  suo.  w 
single  vestige  to  announce  its  former  mililait 
greatness  or  commercial  opulence;  but  vx  tbe 
place  of  these,  he  would  find  himself  encooh 
passed  on  every  side  by  walls  of  rude  masomr, 
the  dull  uniformity  of  which  is  only  broken  bi 
the  occasional  protrusion  of  a  small  grated  ins" 
dow."  The  following  sketch  is  from  thepetffl 
Mr.  Buckingham,  and  is  very  accurate :  '^Reposiz^ 
beneath  the  shade  of  an  olive-tree  upon  the  M 
of  this  hill  (the  Mount  of  Olives),  we  enjoj^l 
firom  hence  a  fine  prospect  of  Jerusalem  oa  thfl 
opposite  one.  This  city  occupies  an  irregubl 
square,  of  about  two  miles  and  a  half  in  ciniUB' 
ference.  Its  shortest  apparent  side  is  that  whii^ 
faces  the  east,  and  in  this  is  the  supposed  gate  d 
the  ancient  temple,  now  closed  up,  and  the  small 
projecting  stone  on  which  Mohsunmed  is  to  sii 
when  the  world  is  to  be  assembled  to  judgment 
in  the  vale  below.  The  southern  side  is  cxcetd^ 
ingly  irregular,  taking  quite  a  zigng  direction; 
the  south-west  extreme  being  terminated  hr  ^ 
mosque  built  over  the  supposed  sepukhre  <e 
David,  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Zion.  The  i<!XBi^ 
and  exact  direction  of  the  western  and  southrrn 
walb  are  not  distinctly  seen  from  hence;  ^^ 
every  part  of  this  appears  to  be  a  modern  wci 
and  executed  at  the  same  time.    The  walls  aiv 
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flanked  at  hregular  ^Btances  by  square  towers, 
and  hare  battiements  miming  all  around  on  their 
sammits,  with  loop-holes  for  arrows  or  musquetry 
doae  to  the  top.    The  walls  appear  to  be  about 
fi%  feet  in  height,  but  are  not  suirounded  bj  a 
ditch.    The  northern  wall  runs  over  slightly  de- 
dining  ground;  the  eastern  brow  runs  straight 
along  the  brow  of  Mount  Moriah,  with  the  deep 
▼aOey  of  Jehoshaphat  below ;  the  southern  wall 
nms  oyer  the  summit  of  the  hill  assumed  as 
Moont  Sion,  with  the  Tale  of  Hinnom  at  its  feet ; 
and  the  western  wall  runs  along  on  more  level 
ground,  near  the  summit  of  the  high  and  stony 
mountains  over  which  we  had  first  approached  the 
town.    As  the  dty  is  thus  seated  on  the  brow  of 
one  laige   hill,  divided  by  name  into  several 
nnaller  hills,  and  the  whole  of  these  slope  gently 
down  towards  the  east ;  this  view,  from  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  a  position  of  greater  height  than  that 
on  which  the  highest  part  of  the  city  stands,  com- 
mands nearly  t^e  whole  of  it  at  once.     On  the 
north  it  is  bounded  by  a  level  and  apparently 
fertile  space,  now  covered  with  olive-trees,  par- 
tieolariy  near  the  north-east  angle.    On  the  south, 
the  steep  side  of  Mount  Sion,  and  the  valley  of 
Hinnom,  both  show  patches  of  cultivation,  and 
httle  garden  inclosures.     On  the  west,  the  sterile 
nnunitB  of  the  hills  there  barely  lifl  their  out- 
Knes  above  the  dwellings.    And  on  the  east  the 
^  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  now  at  our  feet,  has 
*>ine  partial  spots  relieved  by  trees,  though  as 
forbidding  in  its  general  aspect  as  the  vale  of 
dea&  could  ever  be  desired  to  be,  by  those  who 
^ve  chosen  it  for  the  place  of  their  interment 
Within  the  walls  of  the  city  are  seen  crowded 
dwellings,  remarkable  in  no  respect,  except  being 
Menaced  by  fiat  roofs,  and  generedly  built  of  stone. 
On  the  south  are  some  gardens  and  vineyards, 
^th  the  long  red  mosque  of  Al  Sakhara,  having 
two  tiers  of  windows,  a  sloping  roof,  and  a  dark 
dome  at  one  end,  and  the  mosque  of  Sion  and 
the  sepulchre  of  David  in  the  same  quarter.    On 
the  west  is  seen  the  high  square,  castle,  and  palace 
of  the  same  monarch,  near  the  Bethlehem  gate. 
In  the  centre  rise  the  two  cupolas,  of  unequal  form 
»d  size;   the  one  blue,  and  the  other  white, 
ooTering  the    church  of   the  Holy    Sepulchre. 
Aionnd,  in  difierent  directions,  are  seen  the  mina- 
'^  of  eight  or  ten  mosques,  amid  an  assemblage 
of  about  two  thousand  dwellings.     And  on  the 
^^  is  seated  the  great  mosque  of  Al  Harrem,  or, 
^s  called  by  Christians,  the  mosque  of  Solomon, 
^m  being  supposed,  vsith  that  of  Al  Sakhara 
near  it,  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  a&dent  temple 
of  that  splendid  and  luxurious  king.** 

*  TWeb  in  PycftiM,  &e.  pp.  903-906, 4to. 


5.  Of  the  more  important  places  incidentally 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Buckingham,  the  most  splendid 
is  the  mosque  of  Omar,  which  no  Christian  is 
allowed  to  enter.  Dr.  Richardson,  however,  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  admission,  and  was  conducted 
through  the  interior  by  the  sacristan,  who  pointed, 
^^  in  ^e  pride  of  his  heart,  to  the  elegant  marble 
walls,  the  beautifully  gilded  ceiling,  the  well 
where  the  true  worshippers  drink  and  wash  (with 
which  we  also  blessed  our  palates  and  moistened 
our  beards),  the  paltry  reading-desk  with  the  an- 
cient Koran,  the  handsome  columns,  and  the  green 
stone  with  the  wonderful  nails.  As  soon  as  we 
had  completed  this  ciieuit,  pulling  a  key  ficom  his 
girdle,  he  unlocked  the  door  of  the  railing  that 
separates  the  outer  from  the  inner  part  of  the 
mosque,  which,  with  an  elevation  of  two  or  three 
steps,  led  us  into  the  sacred  recess.  Here  he 
pointed  out  the  patches  of  Mosaic  in  the  floor,  the 
round  fiat  stone  which  the  prophet  carried  on  his 
arm  in  battle ;  directed  us  to  introduce  our  hand 
through  the  hole  in  the  wooden  box,  to  feel  the 
print  of  the  prophet  s  foot,  and  through  the  posts 
of  the  wooden  rail,  to  feel  as  well  as  to  see  the 
mark  of  the  angel  Gabriel's  fingers,  into  which  I 
carefully  put  my  own,  in  the  sacred  stone  that 
occupies  ^e  centre  of  the  mosque,  and  from  which 
it  derives  the  name  of  Sakhara  or  Locked-up,  and 
over  which  is  suspended  a  fine  doth  of  green  and 
red  satin.  It  was  so  covered  with  dust,  that,  but 
fi>r  the  information  of  my  guide,  I  should  not  have 
been  able  to  tell  the  composing  colours.  Finally, 
he  pointed  to  die  door  that  leads  into  the  small 
cavern  below,  of  which  he  had  not  the  key.  I 
looked  up  to  the  interior  of  the  dome ;  but,  there 
being  few  lamps  burning,  the  light  was  not  suf- 
fidentto  show  me  any  of  its  beauty  farther  than  a 
general  glance.  The  columns  and  curiosities  were 
repeatedly  counted  over,  and  the  arches  spedally 
examined  and  enumerated,  to  be  sure  that  I  had 
not  missed  or  forgotten  any  of  them."  Dr.  Rich- 
ardson having  been  permitted  to  visit  this  splendid 
edifice  during  the  day,  he  found  that  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  indosure  in  which  it  stands  are  about 
fif^n  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  a  thousand  in 
breadth.  In  this  place  the  followers  of  the  pro- 
phet delight  to  saunter  or  repose,  as  in  the  elysium 
of  their  devotions ;  and,  arrayed  in  the  gorgeous 
costume  of  the  East,  add  much  to  the  interest,  the 
beauty,  and  solemn  stillness  of  the  scene.  The 
Sakhara  itself  is  a  regular  octagon  of  about  sixty 
feet  a  side,  and  is  entered  by  four  spadous  doors, 
each  of  which  is  adorned  with  a  porch  projecting 
from  the  line  of  the  building,  and  rising  consider- 
ably on  the  waU.  All  sides  of  it  are  panelled. 
The  centre  stone  of  one  panel  is  square ;  of  an- 
other it  is  octagonal ;  and  diua  they  alternate  all 
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round,  the  sides  of  each  nrnning  down  the  angles 
like  a  plain  pilaster,  and  giving  an  appearance  as 
if  the  whole  were  set  in  a  frame.    The  marhle  is 
white,  with  a  considerable  tinge  of  bine ;  square 
pieces  of  the  latter  colour  being  introduced  in  dif- 
ferent places,  so  as  to  confer  upon  the  exterior  a 
veiy  pleasing  efiect.    The  upper  stoiy  is  &ced 
with  small  tiles  painted  of  different  colours,  and 
some  of  them  are  written  over  with  sentences  from 
the  Koran.    At  this  height  there  are  seren  ele- 
gant windows  on  each  side,  except  where  the 
porches  interfere,  when  they  diminish  the  general 
appearance  of  the  edifice.     The  interior  fully  cor- 
responds to  the  magnificence  and  beauty  just  de- 
scribed.   There  are  twenty-four  marble  columns, 
placed  parallel  to  the  eight  sides  of  the  building; 
three  opposite  to  each  side,  so  as  still  to  pre- 
senre  the  octagonal  form.    Eight  of  them  are  laige 
plain   pillars  belonging   to   no  particular  order 
of  architecture,  and  all  standing  opposite  to  the 
eight  entering  angles  of  the  edifice,  and  deeply  in- 
dented on  the  inner  side :  so  that  they  furnish  an 
acute  termination  to  the  octagonal  lines  within. 
Between  eyeiy  two  of  the  square  columns  there 
are  two  of  a  round  figure,  well  proportioned,  and 
resting  on  a  base.    They  are  from  eighteen  to 
twenty  feet  high,  with  a  Corinthian  capital.    A 
laige  square  plinth  of  marble  extends  from  the 
top  of  the  one  column  to  the  other,  and  above  it 
there  is  constructed  a  number  of  arches  all  round, 
which  support  the  inner  end  of  the  roof  or  ceiling, 
the  outer  end  resting  upon  the  walls  of  the  build- 
ing.   This  is  composed  of  wood  or  plaster,  highly 
ornamented  with  a  species  of  earring,  and  richly 
gilt    This  magnificent  temple  owes  its  origin  to 
a  laige  oblong  shaped  stone,  which  occupies  the 
centre  of  the  building.    Like  the  Palladium  of 
Troy,  it  is  reported  to  have  descended  from  heayen 
on  the  identical  spot  where  it  now  stands ;  it  hap- 
pened when  prophecy  began  at  Jerusalem,  and 
was  used  by  those  who  were  endowed  with  the 
gif^  of  vaticination.    like  the  stone  in  the  fairy 
tale  which  changed  its  hues  with  the  fortunes  of 
the  possessor,  this  stone  manifested  sympathy  in 
the  fate  of  the  prophets  when  they  were  compelled 
to  evacuate  Jerusalem,  even  so  far  as  to  give  indi- 
cations of  a  desire  to  accompany  them  in  their 
flight     But,  by  the  interposition  of  the  angel 
(labriel  and  Mahomet,  it  was  found  immediately 
in  the  place  where  it  now  stands,  and  around  it 
the  Caliph  Omar  reared  his  gorgeous  temple.    In 
the  interior  of  the  rock  whereon  the  Sakhaia 
stands,  there  is  a  cave  into  which  Dr.  Richardson 
coidd  not  obtain  admittance.    It  is  a  room  form- 
ilig  an  irregular  square  of  about  eighteen  feet  sur- 
face, and  eight  feet  high  in  the  middle.    The  roof 
is  that  of  a  natural  vault,  quite  incgular.    In  de- 
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scending  the  staircase,  there  k  upon  the  liglit 
hand,  near  the  bottom,  a  little  tablet  of  marble, 
bearing  the  name  of  El  Makam  Soolemaii^  the 
Place  of  Solomon.  A  similar  one  upon  the  left  is 
named  El  Makam  Daoud,  the  Place  of  Darid.  A 
cavity  or  niche  on  the  south-west  side  of  the  rock 
is  called  £1  Makam  Djibrila,  ihe  Place  of  Gabriel ; 
and  a  sort  of  stone  table  at  the  north-east  angle  is 
denominated  El  Makam  El  Hoder,  the  Place  of 
Elias.  In  the  roof  of  the  apartment,  exactly 'in 
the  middle,  there  is  an  aperture  almost  cylindrical 
through  the  whole  thickness  of  the  rock,  about 
three  feet  in  diameter.  This  is  the  Place  of  the 
Prophet. 

6.  Leaving  the  Mohammedan  temple,  we  now 
proceed  to  describe  one  of  &r  more  interest  to  the 
Christian  reader,  namely,  the  church  op  thi 
HOLT  SEPULCHRE,  on  Mount  CalvBTy.  This  church 
is  about  one  hundred  paces  in  length,  and  sixtj 
in  width.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  circle,  haviDg  a 
heavy  dome  or  cupola,  the  frame  of  which  is  made 
of  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  and  covered  with  a  kind 
of  stucco.  It  has  a  spacious  and  magnificent  ap- 
pearance. Mr.  Came,  in  his  ^  Letters  finom  the 
East,"  describes  it  as  follows  :—**  There  was  a 
guard  of  Turks  in  a  recess  just  within  the  door, 
to  whom  every  pilgrim  is  obliged  to  pay  a  certain 
sum  for  admission ;  but  we  were  exempted  from 
this  tax.  In  the  middle  of  the  first  apartment  is 
a  large  marble  slab,  raised  above  the  floor,  oter 
which  lamps  are  suspended :  this  is  said  to  he 
the  space  where  the  body  of  the  Redeemer  wai 
anointed  and  prepared  for  the  sepulchre.  You  to 
turn  to  the  left,  and  enter  the  large  rotunda,  which 
terminates  in  a  dome  at  the  top.  In  the  centre 
of  the  floor  stands  the  holy  sepulchre :  it  is  of  an 
oblong  form,  and  composed  of  a  veqr  fine  reddi^ 
stone  brought  fnm  the  Red  Sea,  that  has  quite 
the  appearance  of  marble.  Aacending  two  or 
three  low  steps,  and  taking  off  your  shoei,  joa 
enter  the  first  small  apartment,  which  is  floofcd 
with  marble,  and  the  walls  lined  with  the  aame. 
In  the  centre  is  a  low  shaf^  of  white  marblet 
being  the  spot  to  which  the  angel  rolled  the  stooe 
fix)m  the  tomb,  and  sat  on  it  You  now  stoop  low 
to  enter  the  narrow  door  that  conducts  yoa  to  tbe 
side  of  the  sepulchre.  The  tomb  is  of  a  iijflit 
brown  and  white  marble,  about  six  feet  lon^,  *a^ 
three  feet  high,  and  the  same  number  in  bnadtb, 
being  joined  to  the  wall.  Between  the  sepaldu* 
and  the  opposite  wall  the  space  is  veiy  ooofined, 
and  not  more  than  fi»ur  or  five  persons  can  raasu 
in  it  at  a  time.  The  floor  and  the  waUs  aie  of  a 
beautiful  marble ;  the  apartment  is  a  ufur^  f 
about  seven  feet,  and  a  small  dome  rises  orer  lU 
from  which  are  suspended  twenty-seven  hi^ 
silver  lamps,  richly  chased  and  of  elcfsat  wod- 
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maDship— piesents  from  Rome,  of  the  courts  and 
religious  onlen  of  Europe :  these  are  kept  always 
borniiig,  and  cast  a  flood  of  light  on  the  sacred 
tomb)  and  the  paintmgs  hung  over  it,  one  Romish 
and  the  other  Cheek,  representing  our  Lord's 
asoenaon,  and  his  appearance  to  Marj  in  the 
garden.  A  Greek  or  Romish  priest  always  stands 
here  with  the  silrer  vase  of  holy  incense  in  his 
hand,  which  he  sprinkles  oyer  the  pilgrims.  Wish- 
iag  to  see  the  hehaviour  of  these  people,  who  come 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  undergo  the  se- 
Teiest  difficulties  to  arrive  at  this  holy  spot,  we 
remained  for  some  time  within  it ;  and  the  scene 
was  Teiy  interesting.  They  entered :  Armenians, 
Greeks,  and  Catholics,  of  hoth  sexes,  with  the 
deepest  awe  and  yeneration,  and  instantly  fell  on 
their  knees ;  some,  lifting  their  eyes  to  the  paint- 
ings, buist  into  a  flood  of  tears;  others  pressed 
theii  heads  with  feirour  on  the  tomb,  and  sought 
to  embrace  it ;  while  the  sacred  incense  fell  in 
showers,  and  was  received  with  delight  In  an 
apartment  a  little  on  the  left  of  the  rotunda,  and 
pared  with  marble,  is  shown  the  spot  where  Christ 
appeared  to  Mary  in  the  garden.  Near  this  begins 
the  ascent  to  Calvary,  which  consists  of  eighteen 
Teij  lofty  steps ;  you  then  find  yourself  on  a  floor 
ofbeantifiil  variegated  marble,  in  the  midst  of 
which  are  three  or  four  slender  white  pillars 
of  Ae  same  material,  which  support  the  roof, 
^  separate  the  Greek  division  of  the  spot  from 
that  appropriated  to  the  Catholics ;  these  pillars 
ve  partly  shrouded  by  rich  silk  hangings.  At  the 
^d  stand  two  small  and  elegant  altars ;  over  that 
of  the  Catholics  is  a  painting  of  the  crucifixion, 
^  over  the  Greek  is  one  of  the  taking  down  the 
body  from  the  cross.  A  number  of  silver  lamps 
we  constantly  burning,  and  throw  a  rich  and  soft- 
^  hght  over  the  whole  of  this  striking  scene. 
-Ihe  street  leading  to  Calvary  has  a  long  and  gra- 
dual ascent;  the  elevation  of  the  stone  steps  is 
^Te  twenty  feet ;  and  if  it  is  considered  that  the 
^oamt  has  been  removed  to  make  room  for  the 
>%ied  church,  the  ancient  hill,  though  low,  was 
sufficiently  conspicuous.  The  very  spot  where  the 
ct^  was  fixed  is  shown ;  it  is  a  hole  in  the  rock, 
SQRounded  by  a  silver  rim,  and  each  pilgrim  pros- 
Pistes  himselj^  and  kisses  it  with  the  greatest  de- 
motion. Its  identity  is*  probably  as  strong  as  that 
^the  cross  and  crown  of  thorns  found  a  few  feet 
kW  the  sur&ce.  But  where  is  the  scene  around 
or  within  the  city  that  is  not  de&oed  by  the  sad 
inrentions  of  the  Fathers  T 

6.  The  population  of  Jerusalem  has  been  vari- 
ously estimated  at  ^m  20,000  to  25,000.  ''  It 
can  hardly,"  says  Mr.  Came,  in  his  letters  from 
the  East,  "  exceed  twenty  thousand ;  ten  thousand 
of  these  are  Jews,  five  thousand  Christians,  and 


the  same  number  of  Turks.  The  lower  division 
of  the  city,"  he  continues,  ^  towards  the  east,  is 
chiefly  occupied  by  the  Jews :  it  is  the  dirtiest  and 
most  ofiensive  of  all.  Several  of  this  people,  how- 
ever, are  rather  affluent,  and  live  in  a  very  com- 
fortable style;  both  men  and  women  are  more 
attractive  in  their  persons  than  those  of  their  na- 
tion who  reside  in  Europe,  and  their  features  are 
not  so  strongly  marked  with  the  indelible  Hebrew 
characters,  but  much  more  mild  and  interesting. 
But  few  passengers  in  general  are  met  with  in  the 
streets,  which  have  the  aspect,  where  the  convents 
are  situated,  of  fortresses,  from  the  height  and 
strength  of  the  walls  the  monks  have  thought 
necessary  for  their  defence.  Handsomely  dressed 
persons  are  seldom  seen,  as  the  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians rather  study  to  preserve  an  appearance  of 
poverty,  that  they  may  not  excite  the  jealousy  of 
the  Turks.  The  women,  in  their  dose  veils  and 
white  dresses,  look  like  walking  corpses.  The 
streets  are  unpaved,  and  filled  either  with  heaps  of 
dust,  or  with  mire.  Nothing  is  to  be  seen  but 
veiled  figures  in  white,  insolent  Turks,  and  stupid 
or  melancholy  Christians."  That  Jerusalem  is  no 
place  for  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  or  sciences,  one 
may  easily  conjecture  firom  the  malignant  genius 
of  Turkish  despotism,  and  the  forbidding  aspect 
of  Christian  superstition.  Weavers  and  slipper^* 
makers  are  the  only  artizans.  A  midtitude  of 
relics,  which  are  probably  not  all  manufactured  in 
the  dty,  but  are  sent  in  also  from  the  neighbour- 
hood, are  sold  to  the  credulous  pilgrims.  Never^ 
theless,  this  city  forms  a  central  point  of  trade  to 
the  Arabians  in  Syria,  Arabia,  and  Egypt  The 
people  export  oil,  and  import  rice  by  the  way  of 
j  Acre.  The  necessaries  of  life  are  in  profusion,  and 
quite  cheap,  the  game  excellent,  and  the  wine 
very  good.  The  pilgrims  are  always  a  chief  source 
of  support  to  the  inhabitants  at  Easter ;  they  often 
amount  to  5000.  But  few  of  them  are  Europeans. 
Jerusalem  has  a  governor,  a  cadi  or  supreme 
judge,  a  commander  of  the  dtadel,  and  a  mufti,  to 
preside  over  religious  matters.  The  dtadel,  which 
is  pretended  to  have  been  the  castle  of  David,  is 
a  Gothic  building  throughout.  It  is  called  the 
Pisan  Tower,  probably  because  it  was  built  by  the 
Pisans  during  the  crusades.  All  the  pilgrims  go 
to  the  Frandscan  monastery  of  the  Holy  Saviour, 
where  they  are  maintained  a  month  gratuitously ; 
besides  which  there  are  sixty-one  Christian  con- 
vents, of  which  the  Armenian  is  the  largest.  They 
are  all  supported  by  benevolent  contributions, 
prindpally  from  Europe. 

Jezreel,  a  celebrated  dty  of  Issachar  (Josh. 

xix.  18),  in  the  great  plain,  east  of  Scythopolis. 

Ahab  had  here  a  palace;  and  the  city  became 

I  famous  on  account  of  his  seizure  of  Naboth's  vine- 
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yard,  and  the  yengemice  executed  on  Ahab,  2 
Kings  ix.  10,  &c.  Josephus  calls  Jezreel  Azarius, 
or  Azares ;  and  in  the  time  of  William  of  Tyre, 
it  was  called  Little  Gerin.  There  was  a  fine  foun- 
tain in  it,  whose  waters  fell  into  the  Jordan,  near 
Scythopolis.  There  was  another  city  of  the  same 
name,  which  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Judah. 

iLLYRicuBi,  a  province  lying  north-west  of  Ma- 
cedonia, which  Paul  speaks  of  as  limiting  his 
labours  in  the  gospel,  north-west  of  Jerusalem, 
Rom.  XV.  9.  It  appears  from  this  that  the  apostle 
jMreached  in  Syria,  Phoenicia,  Arabia,  Cilicia,  Pam- 
phylia,  Piwdia,  Lycaonia,  Galatia,  Pontus,  Paph- 
lagonia,  Phrygia,  Troas,  Asia,  Caria,  Lycia,  lona, 
Lydia,  the  isles  of  Cyprus  and  Crete,  Thracia, 
Macedonia,  Thessalia,  and  Achaia. 

JoppA.    This  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  sea- 
ports in  the  world.     Pliny  assigns  it  a  date  which 
stretches  far  back  into  the  twilight  of  time,  ante- 
rior to  the  deluge  itself;  and  tradition  has  even 
assigned  it  as  the  place  where  Noah  built  his  ark ! 
It  was  here,  however,  as  the  most  authentic  of  all 
records  informs  us,  that  Solomon  ordered  the  ma- 
terials of  his  temple  to  be  brought  by  sea  from 
Lebanon;  here  the  prophet  Jonah  embarked  for 
Tarshish ;  and  here,  in  apostolic  times,  Peter  re- 
stored Tabitha  to  life.     During  the  warlike  era  of 
the  crusades,  Joppa,  or  Jafia,  as  it  is  now  called, 
made  a  conspicuous  appearance;  and  latterly  it 
has  been  dragged  into  a  sort  of  disgracefrd  noto- 
riety, fix)m  the  well-known  circumstance  of  Napo- 
leon having  massacred  some  prisoners  there.    The 
town  occupies  an  eminence  in  the  form  of  a  sugar- 
loaf,  with  a  citadel  on  the  summit    The  bottom 
of  the  hill  is  surrounded  with  a  wall  twelve  or 
fourteen  feet  high,  and  two  or  three  feet  thick. 
The  environs  are  occupied  by  extensive  gardens, 
the  soil  being  veiy  fevourable  for  the  production 
of  fruit.     According  to  Dr.  Clarke^  the  harbour  is 
one  of  the  worst  upon  the  Mediterranean,  and 
unfit  for  shipping.    The  road  is  protected  by  a 
castle,  and  there  are  some  store-houses  and  maga- 
zines on  the  sea-side.    The  coast  is  low,  and  but 
little  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  sea.    The 
inhabitants  amount  to  between  four  and  five  thou- 
sand, who  are  mostly  Turks  and  Arabs. 
Jordan,  the  river.    See  page  415,  anU. 
Islands,  Islbb.     Considerable  errors  in  sacred 
geography  have  arisen  from  taking  the  word  ren- 
dered idandg  for  a  spot  surrounded  by  water.     It 
rather  imports  a  ttttlemeni  or  plantation  ;  that  is 
to  say,  a  colony  or  estabtishment,  as  distinct  firom 
an  open,  unappropriated  region.    Thus  we  should 
understand  Qen.  x.  5 :  '^  By  these  were  the  settle- 
ments of  the.  GentUes  divided  in  their  lands.* 
The  sacred  writer  evidently  had  enumerated  coun- 
tries»  which  were  not  isles  in  any  sense  whatever. 


So  Job  xxii.  30 :  ""  He  (God)  shall  deliver  the 
island  of  the  innocent,**  i.  e.,  settlement  or  esta- 
blishment. Isai.  xlii.  15 :  "  I  will  make  tiie  riTers 
islands;"  rather,  ieUiUmmti  of  human  population. 
In  these  places,  and  many  others,  the  true  idea  of 
the  Hebrew  word  is  establishments  or  colonies, 
understood  to  be  at  some  distance  irom  othere  of 
a  similar  nature.  The  Oases  of  Afirica,  which  are 
small  districts,  comprising  wells,  verdure,  and  po- 
pulation, surrounded  by  immense  deserts  of  sand, 
are  called  islands,  in  Arabic,  to  this  day ;  and  no 
doubt  but  such  were  so  called  by  the  Hebrews, 
notwithstanding  that  they  had  no  stream  of  watei 
within  many  days'  journey  around  them.* 

Iturea.    See  page  413,  anU, 

JuDiBA.     See  page  419,  ante. 

Kadesh,  Kadesh-Barnba,  or  En-Mishpat,  thi 
fmaitain  of  judgnvenX  (Numb,  xxxiv.  4;  Josh.  it. 
3) ;  the  place  where  Miriam  died  (Numb.  xx.  \\ 
and  where  Moses  and  Aaron,  distrusting  God's 
power,  when  they  smote  the  rock  at  the  waters  of 
strife,  were  appointed  to  die,  without  the  satis- 
faction of  entering  the  promised  land,  Nmnb. 
xxvii.  14.     The  critics  have  been  somewhat  pw- 
plexed  in  fixing  the  precise  locality  of  Kadesh ; 
and  with  good  reason,  since  there  is  little  donbt 
that  it  was  an  appellation  given  to  more  places 
than  one.    An  instance  of  its  being  added  to  a 
place  is  furnished  in  Meribah-Kadesh ;  which  is 
written  "  Meribah*  simply,  in  Numb.  xx.  13,  hat 
"  Meribah  in  Kadesh,*  chap,  xxvii.  14,  or,  as  in 
Deut  xxxii.  61,  "  Meribah-Kadesh.*  It  if  written 
in  the  plural,  Meriboth-Kadesh,  in  Esek.  xlril  19. 
xlviii.  28.     Why  was  this  place  called  bj  thi* 
additional  name  of  Kadesh  ?     Probably,  sajs  Mr. 
Taylor,  because  there  had  been  a  divine  appear- 
ance; for  wherever  the  Divinity  appeared,  the 
place  was  considered  as  holy :  and  if  £1  Pann 
were  adjacent  to  Kadesh,  then  we  see  how  this 
place  might  obtain  the  name  of  Kadesh  (hok), 
because  here  the  Divine  Presence  appeared  to  re- 
prove Israel,  and  gave  them  directions  to  turn  hy 
the  way  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  to  quit  the  confines 
of  the  promised  land,  to  which  they  were  nov 
approaching;  as  appears  by  their  attack  on  the 
Canaanite,  and  their  being  repulsed  to  HormaB. 
Numb.  xiv.  46 ;  Deut  i.  46.     Mr.  Ta^or  thiab 
this  remark  may  be  applied  to  explain  Numh.  n* 
1 :  "The  congregation  came  to  Kadedi  ;*  that  a 
to  Meribah-Kadesh;   not  Kadesh,  simpir,  »* 
Kadesh-Bamea,  nor  near  it ;  for  thither  the  !»- 
raelites  did  not  come,  most  certunly,  in  the  ^ 
mondi,  firom  any  assignable  period  with  whidi  wf 
are  acquainted.    This,  indeed,  is  what  the  saoed 
writer  observes  (ver.  13) :  "This  is  the  water  rf 
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Menbah,  because  Israel  strove  with  the  Jjxrd^" 
&C.  But  the  Kadesh  in  the  next  verse,  as  he 
obserresi  seems  to  be  a  Kadesh  much  nearer  to 
£dom  than  Meiibah  was ;  fw  from  Mount  Sinai, 
or  Rephidim  (that  is,  Meribah-Kadesh),  Moses 
could  have  little  inducement  or  opportunity  to 
send  any  message  to  Edom.  Moreover,  from 
Mcribah-Kadesh  Israel  could  not  journey  to  Mount 
Hor  (ver.  22),  ai^d  again,  from  Mount  Hor,  by 
the  iray  of  the  Red  Sea,  to  compass  the  land  of 
Edom  (chap.  xxi.  4) ;  but  from  Kadesh,  that  is, 
£1  Paxsin,  to  Mount  Hor,  was  a  short  distance ; 
and  from  Mount  Hor,  by  the  way  of  Egypt,  was 
much  the  same  as  from  Kadesh,  by  the  way  of 
Egypt;  a  course  which  we  know  was  actually 
taken  by  the  Israelites.  Kadesh  is  described  as 
^a  city  in  the  utmost  of  the  borders  of  Edom," 
west  (chap.  xx.  16),  and  from  hence  was  this 
message  of  Moses  sent  This  remark  has  gr^ 
influence  on  the  question,  whether  certain  miracles 
were  t^vice  performed  during  the  journey  of  the 
kaelites  in  the  desert ;  the  title  Kadesh  having 
l}eeu  taken  as  the  name  of  a  place,  when,  in  fact, 
it  was  only  an  honoraiy  addition.  It  is  probable 
that  Kadesh-Bamea  was  not  the  £[adesh  west  of 
Edom,  but  was  distinguished  from  it  by  the  name 
of  Bamea,  and  was  separated  from  it  by  some 
considerable  portion  of  Mount  Seir,  or  of  Hor, 
which  of  course  lay  between  them;  Kadesh-Bamea 
hemg  east  (and  jffobably,  also,  south)  of  Kadesh. 
Whether  there  were  a  Kadesh  in  the  land  of 
Moab,  properly  speaking,  may  be  doubted ;  and  a 
eonfusion  seems  to  have  crept  into  the  histoiy,  by 
an  inconect  appropriation  of  this  name  or  title.* 

Kedron,  a  brook  in  the  valley  east  of  Jeru- 
salem, between  the  dty  and  the  Moimt  of  Olives, 
and  which  discharges  itself  into  the  Dead  Sea. 
It  bas  generally  bnt  little  water,  and  often  none ; 
but  after  storms  or  heavy  rains,  it  swells,  and 
nms  with  much  impetuosity.  A  branch  of  the 
lalley  of  Kedron  was  the  sink  of  Jerusalem;  and 
here  Asa,  Hezekiah,  and  Josiah  burnt  the  idols 
and  abominations  of  the  apostate  Jews,  2  £[ings 
xxiil  4.  The  blood  poured  out  at  the  fbot  of  the 
altar  in  the  temple,  as  well  as  other  filth,  ran  by 
adiain  into  the  brook  Kedron. 

Laodicrjl,  a  city  in  Asia  Minor,  on  the  con- 
^  of  Phiygia  and  Lydia.  Its  ancient  name 
^98  Dio^K>liB:  it  w^  long  an  inconsiderable 
place,  but  towards  the  time  of  Augustus  Csesar, 
^  fertiUty  of  the  soil,  and  the  good  fortune  of 
"nne  of  its  citizens,  raised  it  to  greatness.  Hiero, 
wbo  adorned  it  with  many  offerings,  bequeathed 
to  tbe  people  more  than  two  thousand  talents; 
^  though  an  inland  town,  it  grew  more  potent 
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than  the  cities  on  the  coast,  and  became  one  of 
the  largest  towns  in  Phrygia ;  as  its  present  ruins 
prove.  Among  the  ruins  seen  by  Dr.  Chandler, 
was  an  oblong  amphitheatre,  the  area  of  which 
was  about  one  thousand  feet  in  extent,  with  a 
number  of  other  splendid  ruins.  At  the  time 
when  Paul  addressed  his  Epistle  to  the  Colossians, 
it  was  a  place  of  consequenccf  Whether  the 
church  were  numerous,  we  know  not ;  but,  from 
the  epistle  in  the  Revelation  addressed  to  its 
minister,  it  should  seem  to  have  fallen  into  a  luke- 
warm state  (about  A.  D.  96),  and  it  is  threatened 
accordingly.  It  seems  also,  that  the  Laodiceans 
boasted  of  their  wealth,  and  knowledge,  and 
garments,  which^agrees  with  their  history,  that 
they  were  emiched  by  the  fleeces  of  their  sheep, 
and  eminent  in  polite  studies,  as  evinced  by  the 
Odeum,  the  Theatre,  the  Amphitheatre,  and  the 
magnificent  sculptures,  the  remains  of  which  are 
still  discernible. 

liEnANON,  Mount,    See  page  419,  ante, 

Libya,  a  province  of  Egypt,  supposed  to  have 
been  peopled  by  the  descendants  of  Lehabim,  son 
of  Mizraim,  Gen.  x.  13.  It  reached  firom  Alex- 
andria to  Cyrene,  and  perhaps  ftirther.  In  Nah. 
iii.  9,  Lubim  is  rendered  Libya,  because  of  its 
connexion  with  Phut,  which  implies  Afirica ;  and 
probably  that  part  of  Africa  near  and  around  Car- 
thage, rather  than  Nubia.  Josephus  says,  '*  Phut 
was  the  conductor  of  Libya,  whose  settlements 
were  ftx)m  him  called  Phutcei.  It  is  beyond  the 
river  in  the  region  of  Mauritania.  By  tibis  name 
it  is  well  known  in  the  Grecian  histories ;  adjacent 
to  the  region  which  they  call  Phut*  We  read  of 
the  Lubim,  in  2  Chron.  xii.  3,  xvi.  8 ;  Nah.  iii. 
9;  Dan.  xi.  43.  Sometimes  all  Africa  is  called 
Libya ;  but,  as  Calmet  remarks,  it  does  not  occur 
in  this  sense  in  Scripture. 

Lycaonia,  a  province  of  Asia  Minor,  forming 
part  of  Cappadocia,  having  Galatia  north ;  Pisidia, 
south;  Cappadocia,  east;  and  Phrygia,  west 
Paul  preached  in  the  cities  of  Iconium  and  Lys- 
tra,  in  Lycaonia  (Acts  xiv.  6,  &c.),  and  having 
cured  a  man  who  had  been  lame  from  his  mother^s 
womb,  the  inhabitants  of  Ljrstra  said,  in  the 
speech  of  Lycaonia,  ^'The  gods  are  come  down 
to  us  in  the  likeness  of  men.  And  they  called 
Barnabas,  Jupiter ;  and  Paul,  Mercurius,  because 
he  was  the  chief  speaker." 

Lycia,  a  province  of  Asia  Minor,  having  Phry- 
gia on  the  north,  the  Mediterranean  on  the  south; 
Pamphylia  on  the  east ;  and  Caria  on  the  west, 
1  Maoc  XV.  23 ;  Acts  xxvii.  5.  Paul  landed  at 
the  port  of  Myra  in  this  province,  when  going  to 
Rome,  A.  D.  60. 
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Lydda,  or  LoD,  by  the  Greeks  and  Latins  called 
D106FOLIS,  is  a  city  in  the  way  from  Jerusalem  to 
Csesarea  Philippi,  lying  east  of  Joppa  four  or  five 
leagues.  It  belonged  to  Ephraim,  but  seems  to 
have  been  inhabited  by  the  Benjamites,  after  the 
Babylonian  captivity  (Neh.  xi.  35),  and  was  one 
of  the  three  toparchies  dismembered  from  Samaria, 
and  given  to  the  Jews,  1  Mace.  xi.  34.  The  Jews 
inform  us,  that,  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
they  founded  academies  in  different  parts  of  Pales- 
tine, of  which  Lydda  was  one ;  where  the  famous 
Akiba  was  a  professor,  for  some  time,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Gamaliel.  D'Arvieux  thus  describes 
the  modem  town :  ^*  It  is  situated  on  a  plain, 
about  a  league  from  Rama.  It  is  so  entirely 
ruined,  as  to  be  at  present  but  a  miserable  village, 
noticeable  only  on  account  of  the  market  which 
is  held  here  once  a  week.  The  dealers  resort  to 
it  to  sell  the  cotton  and  other  commodities  which 
they  have  collected  during  the  week.  Here  was 
formerly  a  handsome  church,  dedicated  to  St. 
George,  a  saint  who  is  equally  in  favour  with  Turks 
and  Christians."  Dr.  Wittman  says,  "I  rode 
across  the  plains  of  Jafla  and  Lydda.  We  ap- 
proached the  town  of  Lydda,  or  Loudda,  and  saw 
the  Arab  inhabitants  busily  employed  in  sowing 
barley.  The  soil  of  these  fine  and  extensive  plains 
is  a  rich  black  mould,  which  with  proper  care  and 
industry  might  be  rendered  extremely  fertile. 
Lydda  is  denominated  by  the  Greeks  Diospolis 
[[the  city]  or  temple  of  Jupiter,  probably  because 
a  temple  had  been  dedicated  in  its  vicinity  to  that 
deity.  Since  the  crusades  it  has  received  from  the 
Christians  the  name  of  St.  George,  on  account  of 
its  having  been  the  scene  of  the  martyrdom  and 
burial  of  that  saint.  In  this  city  tradition  reports 
that  the  emperor  Justinian  erected  a  church."  * 

Maachah,  or  Beth-Maacha,  a  small  province 
of  Syria,  lying  east  and  north  of  the  sources  of 
the  Jordan,  toward  Damascus.  It  was  called  Abel- 
1)eth-maacha,  because  Abel  was  situated  in  it  The 
Israelites  did  not  destroy  the  Maachathites,  but 
permitted  them  to  dwell  in  the  land  (Josh.  xiii. 
13),  and  subsequently  their  king  assisted  the 
Ammonites  against  David,  2  Sam.  x.  8,  9.  The 
lot  of  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh  beyond  Jordan 
extended  to  this  province,  Deut  iii.  14  ;  Josh, 
xii.  5. 

Macedonia,  a  country  of  Greece,  bounded  by 
Thrace,  north ;  Thessaly,  south ;  Epirus,  west ; 
and  the  .£gean  sea,  east  Calmet  is  of  opinion 
that  Macedonia  was  peopled  by  Kittim,  son  of 
Javan  (Gen.  x.  4) ;  and  that  by  Kittim,  in  the 
Hebrew  text,  Macedonia  is  ofren  to  be  understood. 
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Alexander  the  Great  having  conquered  Asia,  and 
subverted  the  Persian  empire,  the  name  of  the 
Macedonians  became  femous  throughout  the  £ast ; 
and  is  often  given  to  the  Greeks,  the  successon  of 
Alexander  in  the  monarchy,  Esth.  (Apoc)  xvi. 
10,  14,  and  2  Mace.  viii.  20.    So  also  the  Greeb 
are  often  put  for  the  Macedonians,  2  Mace.  iv.  36. 
The  prophet  Daniel  describes  Macedonia  under 
the  emblem  of  a  goat  with  one  horn ;  and  this 
symbol  has  been  proved  to  be  the  one  proper  to 
that  country,  by  the  discovery  of  some  curious 
antiquities,  upon  which  Mr.  Charles  Taylor  has 
written  some  ingenious  disquisitions,  in  his  Frag- 
ments to  Calmet.     By  the  aid  of  similar  materials, 
Mr.  Taylor  has  also  shown  that  Macedonia  was 
divided  into  several  provinces,  four  at  least,  when 
under  the  Roman  government.     Many  medals  of 
the  first  province  are  extant,  mostly  in  silver ;  and 
thay  enable  us  to  assert,  that  the  evangelist  Luke 
(Acts  xvi.  12)  means  not  to  describe  Philippi  as 
the  first  or  chief  city  of  Macedonia,  which  wa 
not  true  in  any  sense ;  but  as  a  city  of  the  firsl 
Macedonia,  which  is  the  correct  import  of  hii 
words. 

Malta,  or  Melita  QEng.  Tr.^y  an  island  ia  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  thought  to  have  been  named 
Melita,  ft-om  the  great  quantity  of  honey  formerk 
found  there.  Its  length  is  from  east  to  west,  and 
its  breadth  from  north  to  soath.  A  native  of  the 
island  informed  Calmet  that  Malta  was  an  ancient 
colony  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  had  alwap  spoken 
the  language  of  Africa,  as  it  continues  to  do^  Paul 
suffered  shipwreck  on  this  island,  and,  with  hi> 
companions,  was  kindly  treated  by  the  inhabitants, 
Acts  xxviii.  Paul  taking  up  a  fegot  of  twigs  to 
throw  into  the  fire,  a  viper  that  lurked  in  it,  feeUng 
the  heat,  seized  him  by  the  hand ;  but  he,  without 
any  emotion,  shook  it  into  the  fire.  The  people  ex- 
pected every  moment  to  see  him  fall  down  dead ; 
and  as  this  did  not  happen,  they  changed  their  senti- 
ments, and  began  to  look  upon  him  as  some  deity. 
Publius,  the  governor  of  the  island,  received  the 
apostle  courteously ;  and  his  fiither  being  sick  of 
a  fever  and  bloody  flux,  Paul  healed  him,  and 
also  restored  many  of  the  islanders  to  health. 
When  he  and  his  company  sailed  thence,  the 
people  abundantly  supplied  them  with  neoesBanes 
for  their  voyage.  Several  of  them  were  oonveiied 
by  the  preachbig  of  Paul ;  and  the  home  of  Pah* 
lius  was  changed  into  a  church. 

Media,  a  country  east  of  Assyria,  for  an  aocoont 
of  which  see  p.  436,  ants, 

Merobi,  the  waters  of  Merom  (Josh.  xi.  5),  or 
lake  of  Scmechon,  is  the  most  northeni  of  the 
three  lakes  supplied  by  the  river  Jordan.  It  u 
situate  in  a  valley,  called  the  Ard  Houlc,  fonne»I 
by  the  two  branches  of  Mount  Hebron.     The 
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lake  is  now  called,  after  the  rallej,  the  lake  of 
Houle.  In  summer  this  lake  is  for  the  most  part 
diy,  and  coyered  with  shrubs  and  grass,  in  which 
]}onSf  bearg,  and  other  wild  beasts  conceal  them- 
selres. 

Meroz  (Judg.  ir.  23),  a  place  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  brook  Kishon,  whose  inhabitants,  re- 
fiisiDg  to  assist  their  brethren  when  thej  fought 
against  Sisera,  were  put  under  anathema. 

Mesopotamia  (the  Greek  name  of  Aram-naha- 
RAiM,  a  country  between  the  tivo  riveri)^  a  famous 
prorince  celebrated  in  Scripture  as  the  first  dwell- 
ing of  men  after  the  deluge.  It  gave  birth  to 
Phaleg,  Heber,  Terah,  Abraham,  Nahor,  Sarah, 
Hebekab,  Rachel,  Leah,  and  the  sons  of  Jacob. 
The  plains  of  Shinar  were  in  this  country ;  and  it 
was  often  called  Mesopotamia  Sjrise,  because  it 
was  inhabited  by  the  Arameans,  or  Syrians ;  and 
s(»netimes  Padan-aram  (Gen.  xxviii.  2,  &c.},  the 
plains  of  Aram ;  or  Sede-aram,  the  fields  of  Aram ; 
to  distinguish  the  fertile  plains  from  the  unculti- 
vated mountains  of  the  country.  Balaam,  son  of 
Beor,  was  of  Mesopotamia  (Deut  xxiii.  4),  whose 
king,  fihiiabitnriiJifttlii^iTn^  subduod  the  Hebrews 
afiter  the  death  of  Joshua,  Judg.  iii.  8.  Mesopo- 
tamia was  afterwards  seized  by  the  Assyrians,  and 
continued  united  to  the  empire  till  its  dissolution. 
It  frequently  formed  part  of  the  Medo-Persian, 
Macedonian,  and  Parthian  empires;  and  is  now 
eomprised  in  modem  Persia,  lying  between  the 
Tigris  and  the  Euphrates. 

Miletus,  or  MiLETUBi,  a  city  and  sea-port  of 
Ionia,  originally  a  colony  of  Cretans ;  but  at  length 
so  powerful,  that  it  sent  out  settlers  to  a  great 
number  of  cities  on  the  Euxine  Sea,  and  many 
others  on  the  continent.  Paul,  going  firom  Corinth 
to  Jerosalem,  in  A.  D.  58,  passed  by  Miletus ; 
^d  as  he  went  by  sea,  and  so  could  not  take 
Bphesus  in  his  way,  he  desired  the  bishops  of  the 
choFch  in  that  dty  to  meet  him  here.  Acts  xx. 
18,35. 

MoRiAH,  Mount.    See  page  506,  ante. 

HosEsoTH,  or  MosERAH  (Numb.  xxzii.  30),  a 
station  of  the  Israelites,  probably  the  same  as  Ha- 
zeroth,  or  Hazerah,  near  Kadesh,  and  Mount  Hor. 
Bnrckhardt  mentions  a  valley  east  of  Mount  Hor, 
called  Wady  Mousa,  which  is  probably  a  corrup- 
tion of  Moserah. 

Mysia,  a  proyince  of  Asia  Minor,  now  called 
''^lia;  having  Bythinia  north,  the  Troad  south, 
Phiygia  east,  and  the  Hellespont  west  Paul 
preached  in  this  coimtry.  Acts  xvi.  7?  B. 

Najk,  a  city  of  Palestine,  where  Jesus  restored 
a  widow  8  son  to  life,  as  they  were  carrying  him 
oat  to  be  buried.  Eusebius  says,  it  was  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Endor  and  Scythopolis;  and 
elsewhere,  that  it  was  two  miles  from  Tabor, 


south.  []At  the  foot  of  the  lesser  Mount  Her- 
mon,  near  the  town  of  Endor.^  The  brook  Kishon 
ran  between  Tabor  and  Nain. 

Nazareth,  an  insignificant  town  of  Zebulun, 
in  lower  Galilee,  west  of  Tabor,  and  east  of  Ptole- 
mais,  celebrated  for  having  been  the  residence  of 
Christ,  for  the  first  thirty-three  years  of  his  life 
(Luke  ii.  51),  and  from  which  he  received  the 
name  of  Nazarene.  After  he  had  opened  his  mis- 
sion, he  sometimes  preached  here  in  the  syna- 
gogue (Luke  iv.  16) ;  but  because  his  countrymen 
had  no  faith  in  him,  and  were  offended  at  the 
meanness  of  his  origin,  he  did  not  many  miracles 
among  them.  Matt  xiii.  54, 58.  Nazareth  is  upon 
the  side  of  a  barren  rocky  elevation  (see  Luke  iv. 
29),  fiunng  the  east,  and  commanding  a  long  val- 
ley, of  a  round  concave  form,  and  encompassed 
with  mountains.  The  place  is  shown  where  the 
house  of  the  Holy  Virgin  stood !  but  the  house 
itself,  say  the  Catholics,  was  transported  by  angels 
to  Loretto !  Dr.  E  D.  Clarke,  who  describes 
Nazareth,  mentions  the  village  of  Sephory,  in 
which  is  shown  the  house  of  St  Anne,  the  mo- 
ther of  the  Virgin,  five  miles  fh)m  the  town ; — 
the  fountain  near  Nazareth,  called  the  '^  Virgin 
Mary's  fountain ;" — ^the  great  church  or  convent, 
at  that  time  the  refuge  of  wretches  afflicted  with 
the  plague,  hoping  for  recovery  firom  the  sanctity 
of  the  place ; — Joseph's  workshop,  converted  into 
a  chapel ; — ^the  syn^ogue  wherein  Jesus  is  said 
to  have  preached,  now  a  church ; — the  precipice, 
whence  the  inhabitants  would  have  thrown  our 
Lord,  concerning  which  '^  the  words  of  the  evan- 
gelist are  remarkably  explicit;  and  it  is,  probably, 
the  precise  spot  alluded  to  in  the  text  of  Luke's 
Gospel." 

Nbapolis,  now  called  Napoli  (Acts  xvi.  11),  a 
city  of  Macedonia,  near  the  borders  of  Thrace, 
whither  Paul  came  finom  the  isle  of  Samothrada, 
and  whence  he  started  for  Philippi. 

Nile,  the  river  of  Egypt,  which  issues  firom  the 
mountains  of  Abyssinia,  towards  the  north,' whence 
it  proceeds,,  and  aflierwards  winds  about  to  the 
east,  passing  into  a  great  lake,  and  thence  running 
towards  the  south.  It  waters  the  country  of  Alata, 
where  it  has  several  falls,  continues  its  course  far 
into  the  kingdom  of  Goiam,  then  vrinds  about 
again  from  the  east  to  the  north ;  and  at  length, 
nmning  northward,  enters  Egypt  at  the  cataracts, 
which  are  waterfiills  made  by  meeting  with  rocks, 
of  the  length  of  two  hundred  feet.  After  passing 
these  rocks,  the  Nile  flows  directly  through  the 
valley  of  £%ypt,  its  channel,  according  to  Villa- 
mont,  being  about  a  league  broad.  Eight  miles 
below  Cairo,  it  is  divided  into  two  arms,  which 
form  a  triangle,  whose  base  is  at  the  Mediterranean 
sea,  and  which  the  Greeks  call  the  Delti^  because 
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of  its  figure,  A,  These  two  arms  are  diyided  into 
others,  which  discharge  themselres  into  the  Medi- 
teiranean,  whose  distance  from  the  Delta  is  abont 
twenty  leagues.  These  branches  the  ancients  com- 
monly reckoned  to  be  seren  months ;  Stptemplicis 
otHa  NUL  The  Nile  overflows  yearly  in  the 
month  of  August,  in  the  higher  and  middle  Egypt, 
where  it  hardly  ever  rains.  But  in  lower  £^gypt 
the  flood  is  less  sensible  and  less  necessary,  because 
it  frequently  rains  there,  and  the  country  is  suf- 
ficiently watered.  The  Egyptians  have  often  con- 
tentions, village  against  village,  which  shall  have 
the  first  distribution  of  the  waters ;  and  when  the 
overflowing  comes  as  they  desire,  they  celebrate  a 
great  festival  throughout  the  country.  When  the 
waters  are  subsided,  the  culture  of  the  land  is 
easy.  The  seed  is  cast  on  the  mud,  and  with 
little  tillage  produces  great  plenty.  The  mud 
which  the  Nile  brings  is  earth  washed  away  from 
the  banks  in  its  course ;  which  same  mud,  covering 
the  land-marks  and  frmrows  of  the  fields,  obliges 
the  proprietors  to  have  recourse  to  the  line  and  ^e 
measuring  rod,  to  measure  out  their  lands  and  in- 
heritances every  year  anew.  "  Some  descriptions 
of  Egypt  would  lead  us  to  think  that  the  Nile, 
when  it  swells,  lays  the  whole  province  under 
water.  The  lands  adjoining  immediately  to  the 
banks  of  the  river  are  indeed  laid  under  water, 
but  the  natural  inequality  of  the  ground  hinders 
it  from  overflowing  the  interior  country.  A  great 
part  of  the  lands  would  therefore  remain  barren, 
were  not  canals  and  reservoirs  formed  to  receive 
water  from  the  river,  when  at  its  greatest  height, 
which  is  thus  conveyed  every  where  through  the 
fields,  and  reserved  for  watering  them,  when  occa- 
sion requires."  *  The  prophet  Nahum  calls  this 
river  by  the  name  of  a  sea  when  describing  the 
rampart  of  populous  No,  which  he  says,  "  was  the 
sea,  and  her  wall  was  from  the  sea."  This  may 
appear  very  extraordinary  to  British  readers ;  but, 
the  account  of  Ibn  Haukal,  who  uses  the  same 
phraseology,  will  justify  it.  He  thus  writes :  "  In 
this  sea  there  are  islands,  to  which  one  may  pass 
in  boats  or  vessels.  Of  these  islands  are  Teneis, 
and  Damiat.  In  each  of  these,  agriculture  is  prac- 
tised, and  cattle  are  kept ;  and  the  kind  of  clothes 
called  rekia  come  from  these  places.  The  waters 
of  this  sea  are  not  very  considerable,  and  vessels 
move  on  it  by  the  help  of  men  ....  From  the 
borders  of  this  sea,  to  those  of  the  sea  of  Syria,  it 
is  all  8and."f  In  these  passages  the  mouths  of  the 
Nile,  the  lakes  adjacent  to  them,  the  marshes,  &c., 


«  Niebvhi's  TnwU,  vol.  i.,  p.  87. 
•^Sir  W  OoMley'a  TnuM.,  p.  34. 


appear  to  be  called  seas,  in  the  Arabic;  as  micii 
collections  of  water  also  are  in  the  Hebrew. 

NiNBVEH,  the  capital  of  Assyria,  and  one  of  the 
most  ancient,  potent,  and  extensive  cities  of  the 
world.  It  is  difficult  to  assign  the  era  of  its  foun- 
dation ;  but  it  cannot  have  been  long  after  the 
building  of  Babel.  It  stood  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tigris;  and  in  the  time  of  the  prophet  Jonah 
its  circuit  was  three  days'  journey ;  and  it  con- 
tained more  than  120,000  persons,  ^  who  could 
not  distinguish  their  right  hand  fix)m  their  left," 
that  is,  young  children.  By  this  computation, 
there  ought  to  have  been  then  in  Nineveh  more 
than  600,000  persons.  Diodorus  Siculus  says,  it 
was  150  stadia  in  length,  90  stadia  in  breadth, 
and  480  stadia  in  circuit;  that  is,  about  seren 
leagues  long,  three  leagues  broad,  and  eighteen 
leagues  round.  Its  walls  were  a  hundred  feet 
high,  and  so  broad  that  three  chariots  could  drire 
abreast  upon  them.  Its  towers,  of  which  there 
were  fifteen  hundred,  were  each  two  hundred 
feet  high.  Nineveh,  which  had  long  been  the 
mistress  of  the  east,  was  first  taken  by  Arhac« 
and  Belesis,  under  the  reign  of  Sardanapalos,  in 
the  time  of  Ahaz,  king  of  Judah,  about  the  time 
of  the  foundation  of  Rome,  A.  M.  3257*  It  ^^ 
taken  a  second  time  by  Astyages  and  Nabopo- 
lassar,  frt>m  Chinaladin,  king  of  Assyria,  A.  M. 
3378,  afrer  which  it  no  more  recovered  its  fbrmrr 
splendour.  It  was  entirely  mined  in  the  time  of 
Lucian  of  Samosata,  who  lived  under  the  em- 
peror Adrian.  It  was  rebuilt  under  the  PersiaDi 
but  was  destroyed  by  the  Saracens  about  tfae 
seventh  century.  Several  writers  are  of  opinion 
that  the  ruins  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris, 
opposite  to  the  town  of  Mosul,  point  out  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Nineveh.  Mr.  Rich,  who  was  le- 
sident  at  Bagdad,  describes  on  this  spot  an  inclo- 
sure  of  a  rectangular  fi)rm,  corresponding  with  the 
cardinal  points  of  the  compass,  but  the  area  of 
which  is  too  small  to  have  contained  a  larger  to^ 
than  Mosul.  The  boundary  of  this  indosore. 
which  he  supposes  to  answer  to  the  palace  of 
Nineveh,  may  be  perfectly  traced  all  around,  and 
looks  like  an  embankment  of  earth  or  rabbtsh,  of 
small  elevation ;  and  has  attached  to  it,  and  in  its 
line,  at  several  places,  moimds  of  greater  size  and 
solidity.  The  first  of  these  forms  the  south-west 
angle ;  and  on  it  is  built  the  village  of  Nehhi 
Yunus,  where  they  show  the  tomb  of  the  prophet 
Jonas.  The  next,  and  largest  of  aQ,  is  die  one 
which  Mr.  Rich  supposes  to  be  the  monument  of 
Ninus,  and  is  situated  near  the  centre  of  the 
western  huce  of  the  indosure,  being  joined  like 
the  others  by  the  boundary  wall;  the  natives  call 
it  Koyunjuk  Tepe.  Itsformisthat  ofa  troocated 
pyramid,  with  regular  steep  sides  and  a  flat  top; 
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and  is  composed  of  stones  and  earth,  the  latter 
predominating  sufficiently  to  admit  of  the  summit 
being  cultiyated  hj  the  inhabitants  of  the  village 
of  Kojunjxik,  which  is  built  on  it  at  the  north- 
east extremity.  The  measurements  of  this  mound 
were  178  feet  for  the  greatest  height,  1850  feet 
the  length  of  the  summit  east  and  west,  and  1 147 
for  its  breadth,  north  and  south.  These  ruins 
certainly  attest  the  former  existence  of  some  ex- 
tensiye  buildings  here ;  but  whether  of  Nineveh 
must  remain  in  doubt. 

NopH,  a  city  of  Egypt  (Isai.  xix.  13 ;  Jer.  ii. 
16,  xliv.  1,  xlvi.  14 ;  Ezek.  xxx.  13,  16),  gene- 
rally beHeved  to  have  been  the  same  with  Moph, 
the  Menouf  of  the  Copts  and  Arabs ;  that  is, 
Memphis,  formerly  the  capital  of  Egypt  The 
precise  situation  of  this  place  has  been  a  subject 
of  considerable  dispute.  Sicard  and  Shaw  fix  its 
site  at  Djezeh,  or  Gizeh,  directly  opposite  to  Old 
Cairo;  while  Pococke,  D'Anville,  Niebidir,  and 
other  writers  and  travellers,  place  it  more  in  the 
direction  of  Metrahery,  about  15  miles  further 
south,  on  the  bank  of  the  Nile,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  plain  of  mummies,  at  the  north  of  which  the 
pyramids  are  placed.  As  the  question,  however, 
IS  still  involved  in  much  obscurity,  and  would 
require  considerable  space  to  discuss  it,  the  reader 
must  be  referred  to  those  works  in  which  this  has 
been  done.* 

On,  a  city  of  Egypt,  called  Hbliopolis  (jt/ie  city 
(f  the  sun)  by  the  Greeks,  was  situated  on  the 
Nile,  half  a  da/s  jomney  from  Babylon  in  Egypt. 
Strabo  (lib.  xvi.)  speaks  of  ancient  temples  and 
obelisks,  shown  here  in  his  time,  and  laige  houses 
belonging  to  the  priests,  though  the  city  was  then 
deserted.  There  was  in  Egypt  another  Heliopolis, 
situated  between  the  town  of  Cairo,  Copte,  and 
the  Red  Sea ;  and  D'Herbelot  assures  us,  that  the 
Arabian  writers  call  the  city  of  Coos,  Ain-al- 
Scbams,  that  is,  fountain  of  the  sun ;  or  Heliopolis, 
city  of  the  sun.  He  believes  it  to  be  the  ancient 
Thebes  in  Upper  Egypt,  and  says,  the  Arabian 
geographers  place  it  in  long.  61**  30' ;  lat  23°  30'. 
Dapper  places  Heliopolis  7,000  paces  east  of  Cairo, 
and  near  the  village  of  Matarea,  very  &r  from  the 
Vinous  Thebes.  The  name  of  Heliopolis  is  said 
to  have  been  given  to  it  by  reason  of  a  temple 
Micated  to  the  sun,  in  which  was  a  looking-glass 
Ko  disposed,  that  it  reflected  the  rays  of  that  lumi- 
nary all  day  long,  and  enlightened  the  whole 
temple  with  great  splendour.  Onias,  son  of  Onias 
ni.,  having  retired  firom  Judsea  into  Egypt,  and 
obtained  the  favour  of  Ptolemy  Philometer,  and 


*  Bnice'0  Travels ;  FragmeDts  to  Calmet,  No.  546  ;  and  the 
Modern  TiavelW  (Efeype,  ▼ol.  i.,  p.  339-352),  will  sapply  the 
mtmtrj  bfiNrxDatioo. 


liis  wife  Cleopatra,  obtained  permission  to  build  a 
temple  at  Heliopolis,  like  that  of  Jerusalem,  for 
the  use  of  the  Jews  settled  in  Egypt  Heliopolis 
was  not  &r  from  the  present  Cairo.  Mr.  Taylor 
thinks  it  still  retains  the  name  of  Heliub ;  though 
others  think  Matarea,  its  neighbour,  may  be  the 
true  On.  It  is  fiunous  for  a  jBne  obelisk,  of  con- 
siderable size,  and  nearly  seventy  feet  in  height, 
covered  with  hieroglyphics,  though  not  equal  in 
execution  to  some  remaining  in  the  south  of  Egypt. 
Several  others  which  formerly  stood  here  have  been 
carried  to  Rome,  or  to  Constantinople. 

OPHnt,  a  country  with  which  Solomon  traded ; 
but  as  to  the  situation  of  it,  there  is  some 
diversity  of  opinion.  It  appears  fh)m  1  Eangs 
xxii.  48,  compared  with  2  Chron.  xx.  36,  also 
1  Kings  ix.  28,  x.  22,  that  the  same  ships  that 
went  to  Tarshish,  went  also  to  Ophir ;  that  these 
ships  sailed  from  Ezion-geber,  a  port  of  the  Red 
Sea  (1  Kings  xxii.  48,  ix.  26,  x.  22) ;  that  three 
years  were  required  for  the  voyage ;  that  the  fleet 
returned  freighted  with  gold,  peacocks,  apes,  spices, 
ivory,  and  ebony  (1  Kings  ix.  28,  x.  11,  12,  com- 
pare 2  Chron.  viii.  18,  ix.  10,  &c.) ;  that  the  gold 
of  Ophir  was  in  the  highest  esteem ;  and  that  the 
country  of  Ophir  abounded  with  gold  more  than 
any  other  then  known.  Still  the  locality  of  the 
country  remains  in  doubt  Josephus  places  it  in 
the  Indies,  and  says  it  is  called  the  gold  country, 
by  which  he  is  thought  to  mean  Chersonesus 
Aurea,  now  known  as  Malacca.  Others  place  it 
in  the  kingdom  of  Malabar,  or  in  Ceylon ;  that  is^ 
the  island  of  Taprobana,  so  famous  among  the 
ancients ;  while  Taylor  goes  much  farther  north, 
selecting  Cabul  at  the  head  of  the  Indus;  and 
Calmet  fixes  upon  Armenia,  at  the  head  of  the 
Euphrates.  The  &ct  is,  that  the  question  must 
ever  remain  in  doubt,  from  the  want  of  data  upon 
which  to  proceed  in  its  decision. 

Palestine.    See  page  411,  ante. 

Pamfhyua,  a  province  of  Asia  Minor,  having 
Cilicia  east,  Lycia  west,  Pisidia  north,  and  the 
M^terranean  south.  It  is  opposite  to  Cyprus, 
and  the  sea  between  the  coast  and  the  island  is 
called  the  sea  of  Pamphylia.  The  chief  city  of 
PamphyUa  was  Perga,  where  Paul  and  Barnabas 
preached,  Acts  xiii.  13,  xiv.  24. 

Paphos,  a  fiamous  city  of  the  isle  of  Cyprus, 
where  Paul  converted  the  proconsul  Seigius  Paulus, 
and  struck  with  blindness  a  Jewish  sorcerer,  called 
Barjesus,  who  would  have  hindered  his  conversion. 
Paphos  was  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  island. 
Acts  xiii.  6,  A.  D.  44. 

Paran,  or  Pharan,  a  desert  of  Arabia  Petreea, 
south  of  the  Land  of  Ph>mise,  and  north-east  of 
the  Elanitic  gulf.  Hagar,  being  sent  from  Abra- 
ham, retired  into  this  wilderness,  where  she  lived. 
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with  her  son  Ishmael,  Gen.  xxi.  21.  It  was  here 
that  the  Israelites  were  encamped  when  Moses 
sent  out  spies  to  inspect  the  Land  of  Promise, 
chap.  xiii.  3.  When  Darid  was  persecuted  hy 
Saul,  he  withdrew  into  the  wilderness  of  Patan, 
near  Maon  and  Carmel  (1  Sam.  xxr.  1,  2),  hut 
this  must  have  heen  another  place  of  the  same 
name.  There  was  also  a  city  named  Paran,  in 
Arabia  Petrsea,  Deut  i.  1,  &c. 

Parthia,  is  thought  to  have  been  originally  a 
province  of  Media,  on  its  eastern  side,  which  was 
raised  into  a  distinct  kingdom  by  Arsaces,  ante 
A.D.  250.  It  soon  extended  itself  over  a  great 
part  of  the  ancient  Persian  empire,  and  is  fre- 
quently put  for  that  empire  in  Scripture,  and  other 
ancient  writings. 

Patmos,  an  island  of  the  ^gean  sea,  to  which 
the  apostle  John  was  banished,  A.  D.  94  (Rev.  i. 
9),  and  where  he  had  the  revelation,  recorded  in 
the  Apocalypse.  It  lies  between  the  island  of 
Icaria,  and  the  promontory  of  Miletus,  and  is  now 
called  Patino,  or  Pactino,  or  Patmol,  and  has  a 
city  called  Patmos,  with  a  harbour,  and  some 
monasteries  of  Greek  monks,  who  show  a  cave, 
now  a  chapel,  where  they  pretend  that  John  wrote 
his  Revelations. 

Pella,  a  city  in  the  Decapolis,  or  in  the  country  of 
Basan,  which  profane  authors  sometimes  call  CoBle- 
Syria,  was  situated  between  Jabesh  and  Gerasa,  six 
miles  from  the  former.  Matt  iv.  25 ;  Mark  v.  20. 
Josephus  relates  that,  under  the  reign  of  Alexander 
Jannseus,  the  Jews  were  masters  of  Pella,  and  de- 
stroyed it,  because  the  inhabitants  would  not  em- 
brace Judaism.  The  first  Christians,  having  been 
forewarned  by  our  Saviour  that  Jerusalem  should 
be  demolished,  took  refuge  at  PeUa,  as  tekted  by 
Eusebius,  when  the  war  against  the  Romans  broke 
out. 

Peor,  a  mountain  which  Eusebius  places  be- 
tween Heshbon  and  livias ;  and  of  the  same  chain 
as  Nebo  and  Pisgah. 

Pbrea,  the  country  heyand  or  east  of  Jordan, 
which  had  its  limits,  at  Philadelphia  east,  the 
Jordan  west,  Macheron  south,  and  Pella  north. 
Sometimes  the  word  Perea  is  taken  in  a  more  ex- 
tensive signification,  for  the  whole  countzy  beyond 
Jordan,  which  was  inclosed  on  the  east  by  moun- 
tainS)  which  divided  it  from  Arabia  Deserta. 

Peroa,  one  of  the  most  considerable  cities  in 
Pamphylia;  and  which,  when  that  province  was 
divided  into  two  parts,  became  the  metropolis  of 
one  of  them,  as  Side  did  of  the  other.  There  was, 
on  a  neighbouring  mountain,  averyfimious  temple 
of  Diana,  sumamed  Peigaea,  from  the  city. 

Peboahus  (now  Bergamo),  a  dty  of  Myna,  in 
Ana  Minor,  and  the  residence  of  the  Attalian 
princes  (Rev.  ii.  13). 


Persia.    See  page  437,  ^»nie. 

Pharpar,  an  arm  of  the  Barrady  or  Cbiysor- 
rhoas,  which  waters  the  city  of  Damascus,  and  the 
country  about  it,  2  Kings  v.  12. 

Philadelphia,  a  dty  of  Lydia,  in  Asia  Minor, 
where  was  one  of  the  seven  Asiatic  churches,  Rev. 
iii.  7*  It  stood  on  a  bFEmch  of  Motmt  Tmolus, 
by  the  river  Cogamus,  about  twenty-eight  miles 
east  of  Sardis.  Philadelphia  was  so  called  from 
Attains  Philaddphus,  king  of  Pergamus,  by  whom 
it  was  founded.  It  is  now  a  mean  but  consider- 
able town,  of  large  extent,  with  a  population  of 
about  1000  Greek  Christians. 

Philippi,  a  dty  of  the  first  part  of  Macedonia, 
and  a  colony.  Acts  xvi.  12.     (See  Macedonia,  p. 
514,  ante.)     Paul  preached  here  A.  D.  52,  and 
converted  several  inhabitants ;  among  others,  Ljdia 
a  seller  of  purple.     He  also  cast  out  a  Pythonic 
spirit  from  a  servant  maid,  in  consequence  of  which 
her  masters  stirred  up  the  whole  dty  against  him, 
and  the  magistrates  caused  him  and  Silas  to  be 
seized,  whipped,  and  put  into  the  prison.    This  ill 
treatment  seems  to  have  been  recollected  by  Paul, 
with  a  resentment  not  common  to  him.    He  sbts 
to  the  Thessalonians,  ''  we  had  suffered  before,  and 
were  shamefully  entreated  at  Philippi."   It  should 
seem  that  the  military  officers  of  the  colony  had 
assumed  a  power  that  did  not  belong  to  them; 
and  Paul  resented  their  proceedings  with  the  feel- 
ings of  a  soldier,  as  well  as  of  a  Roman  dtiien  :— 
he  therefore  humbled  them  in  a  public  manner; 
but  he  did  not  forget  their  shameful  usage  of  him 
and  his  companion,  Silas.    The  converted  Philip* 
plans  were  always  full  of  gratitude  for  the  fiiith 
they  had  received  from  God,  by  the  mimstry  of 
Paul.     They  assisted  him  on   several  occasions 
(Phil.  iv.  16) ;  sent  him  money  while  in  Achaia ; 
and,  being  informed  that  he  w*as  a  prisoner  at 
Rome,  they  sent  a  deputation  to  him  by  Epaph- 
roditus,  their  bishop  (Phil.  iv.  12 — 18.  A.  D.  61). 
who  went  a  second  time,  and  carried  with  him  the 
epistle  which  is  still  remaining;   and  in  which 
the  apostle  conunends  their  liberally,  and  shovs 
great  acknowledgment  for  their  readiness.    Thi» 
church  was  lef^  by  Paul  and  Silas  under  the  minis- 
trations and  direction  of  Luke,  whose  age  and  ex- 
perience qualified  him  for  that  difficult  office.  He 
continued  there  a  long  while,  probably  sereial 
years,  though  he  modestly  omits  all  mention  of 
his  services.      Comip.  Acts  xvi.  11,  et  $eq.  with 
chap.  XX.  6. 
Phcenicia.    See  page  439,  anie, 
Phrtoia  was   the  largest  kingd<»a  of  Asia 
Minor ;  having  Bithynia  north,  Pisidia  and  Ljci^ 
south,  Galatia  and  Cappadocia  east,  and  \s^ 
and  Mysia  west.    Christianity  was  planted  here 
by  Paul,  Acts  xvi.  6 ;  xviii.  23. 
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PiBOAH,  one  of  the  mountaiiis  east  of  the  river 
Jordan,  in  the  land  of  Moab,  and  fonning  part  of 
the  chain  of  Nebo,  Pisgah,  and  Abarim.  In  the 
Hebrew  text  (Deut  xxxir.  1—3),  the  prospect 
enjojed  by  Moses  from  Pi4gah  reaches  from  Dan, 
north,  to  Zoar,  south ;  but  in  the  Samaritan  Pen- 
tateuch it  is  much  more  extensive  :  ^  all  the  land 
from  the  river  of  Egypt,  to  the  river,  the  great 
river  Euphrates,  to  the  utmost  sea."  This  was  the 
extent  of  Solomon  s  dominions ;  and  the  utmost 
bounds  of  the  royal  power  of  the  kings  of  Israel. 

PismiA,  a  province  of  Asia  Minor,  having  Ly- 
caonia  north,  Pamphilia  south,  Cilicia  and  Cappa- 
docia  east,  and  the  province  of  Asia  west  Paul 
preached  at  Antioch,  its  capital  (Acts  xiiL  14), 
and  throughout  Pisidia,  xiv.  24. 

PisoN,  or  Phison,  one  of  the  four  great  rivers 
that  watered  Paradise  (Gren.  ii.  11, 12),  and  which 
ran  through  all  the  land  of  Havilah,  where  excel- 
lent gold  is  found.  It  has,  of  course,  been  placed 
as  variously  as  the  garden  of  Eden. 

PiTHOM,  one  of  the  cities  built  by  the  children 
of  Isael  for  Pharaoh  in  Egypt,  during  their  servi- 
tude (Exod.  i.  11),  and,  probably,  the  Pathumos 
mentioned  by  Herodotus  (lib.  ii.),  which  he  places 
on  the  canal  made  by  the  kings  Necho  and  Da- 
rius, to  join  the  Red  Sea  with  the  Nile.  Bochart 
says,  that  Pithom  and  Bamesses  are  about  five 
leagues  above  the  division  of  the  Nile,  and  beyond 
this  river ;  but  this  assertion  has  no  proof  firom 
antiquity.  Marsham  insists  that  Pitham  is  the 
same  as  Pelusium,  or  Damietta. 

PoNTus,  a  province  in  Asia  Minor,  having  the 
Euxine  Sea  north,  Cappadocia  south,  Paphlagonia 
and  Galatia  east,  and  the  Lesser  Armenia  west. 
It  is  thought  that  Peter  preached  here,  because  he 
addresses  his  First  Epistle  to  the  fiuthful  of  this 
and  of  the  neighbouring  provinces. 

Rabbath,  or  Babbat-Ammon,  or  Rabbath  of 
THE  CHILDREN  OF  Ammon,  afterwards  called  Phila- 
delphia, by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  the  capital  of 
the  Ammonites,  was  situate  in  the  mountains  of 
Gilead,  near  the  source  of  the  Amon,  beyond 
Jordan.  It  was  famous  even  in  the  time  of  Moses 
(Deut  iii.  11);  and  when  David  declared  war 
uj^'iiinst  the  Ammonites,  his  general,  Joab,  laid 
siege  to  this  city,  where  the  brave  Uriah  lost  his 
life,  by  a  secret  order  of  his  prince.  When  the 
city  was  reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  David  him- 
self went  thither,  that  he  might  have  the  honour 
of  taking  it  From  this  time  it  became  subject  to 
the  kings  of  Judah ;  but  the  kings  of  Israel  sub- 
sequently became  masters  of  it,  with  the  tribes 
beyond  Jordan.  Towards  the  conclusion  of  the 
kingdom  of  Israel,  Tiglath-pileser  having  taken 
away  a  great  part  of  the  Israelites,  the  Ammon- 
ites were  guilty  of  many  cruelties  against  those 


who  remained ;  for  which  the  prophets  Jeremiah 
and  Ezekiel  pronounced  very  severo  prophecies 
against  Rabbath,  their  capital,  and  against  the 
rest  of  the  country,  which  probably  had  their  com- 
pletion five  years  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem. Antiochus  the  Great  took  the  city  about 
A.  M.  3786.  It  is  now  called  Amman,  and  is 
about  15  miles  S.  £.  of  Szaet 

Rabbath-moab,  Rabbat-hoba,  Ar,  Areo- 
FOLis,  Abiei.  of  Moab,  Kibheres,  or  the  city 
with  brick  walls,  situate  about  25  miles  south  of 
the  Amon,  was  the  capital  of  the  Moabites. 

Ramah,  a  city  of  Benjamin,  between  Gaba  and 
Bethel,  toward  the  mountains  of  Ephraim,  six 
miles  from  Jerusalem  north,  and  on  the  road  firom 
Samaiia  to  Jerusalem.  Baasha,  king  of  Israel, 
had  it  fortified,  to  obstruct  the  passage  fi^om  the 
land  of  Judah  into  that  of  Israel.  Calmet  takes 
it  to  be  the  Ramatha,  or  Ramathaim-zophim,  of 
the  prophet  Samuel,  1  SauL  i.  1,  19,  ii.  11,  &o. 
It  was  on  the  frontiers  of  Ephraim  and  Benjamin, 
and  was  often  inhabited  by  both  tribes.  It  is  also 
very  probable,  that  Jeremiah  speaks  of  this 
Ramah  (chap,  xl.)  when  he  says,  Nebuzaradan, 
who  commanded  the  Chaldean  army,  having  found 
him  among  the  captives  at  Ramah,  whither  they 
had  been  all  brought,  set  him  at  liberty.  Of  the 
same  place  he  explains  the  prophecy  (chap.  xxxi. 
15 — 17))  in  which  the  Lord  comforts  Rachel,  on 
account  of  the  taking  her  children  of  Ephraim 
and  Manasseh  into  captivity. 

There  was  another  city  of  the  same  name,  about 
thirty  miles  north-west  of  Jerusalem,  on  the  road 
to  Joppa.  M.  le  Bruyn  describes  the  fine  reser- 
voirs of  water  to  be  seen  here,  and  many  other 
marks  of  antiquity.  He  says  it  is  but  four  leagues 
firom  Ja£Ga,  or  Joppa,  and  stands  in  a  plain  and 
even  country :  he  also  says,  that  Lydda  is  on  one 
side,  and  about  three  miles  firom  Rama. 

Ramoth,  a  city  in  the  mountains  of  Gilead, 
often  called  Ramoth-Gilead,  and  sometimes  Ra- 
math-mizpeh,  or  the  Watch-tower,  Josh.  xiii.  26. 
It  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Grad,  was  assigned  to 
the  Levites,  and  became  one  of  the  cities  of  refiige 
beyond  Jordan,  Deut  iv.  43 ;  Josh.  xx.  8 ;  xxi.  38. 
It  was  famous  during  the  reigns  of  the  later  longs 
of  Israel,  and  was  the  occasion  of  several  wars  be- 
tween these  princes  and  the  kings  of  Damascus, 
whcf  had  conquered  it,  and  horn  whom  the  kings 
of  Israel  endeavoured  to  regain  it,  1  Kings  xxii. ; 
2  Kings  viii.  28,  29 ;  2  Chron.  xxii.  5.  Jehoram, 
king  of  Judah,  was  dangerously  wounded  at  the 
siege  of  this  place;  Jehu,  son  of  Nimshi,  was 
here  anointed  king  of  Israel,  by  a  prophet  sent  by 
Elisha  (2  Kings  ix);  and  Ahab  was  killed  in 
battle  with  the  Syrians  before  it,  2  Chron.  xviii.  3. 
Eusebius  says,  Ramoth  was  fifteen  miles  fi'om 
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Philadelphia,  east ;  but  Jerome  places  it  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Jabbok,  and,  consequently,  north 
of  Philadelphia. 

Rbphibim,  a  station  or  encampment  of  Israel  in 
the  desert  (Exod.  xrii.  1),  where  the  people,  want- 
ing water,  began  to  murmur  against  Moses,  say- 
ing, "  Why  have  you  brought  us  out  of  Egypt,  to 
kill  us  with  thiist  in  this  desert?"  Moses  then 
cried  to  the  Lord,  who  said,  '^Take  the  people  to 
the  rock  of  Horeb,  with  the  elders :  I  shall  be 
there  on  the  rock  before  you ;  you  shall  strike  it 
with  your  rod,  and  water  shall  gush  out,  that  the 
people  may  drink."  This  Moses  did ;  and  the  place 
was  called  Temptation,  because  of  the  complaints 
of  Israel,  who  there  tempted  the  Lord,  saying,  Is 
the  Lord  among  us,  or  not  ?  Bephidim  could  not 
be  hr  fiom  Horeb,  because  Qod  ordered  Moses  to 
go  from  thence  to  the  rock  of  Horeb,  to  give  the 
people  water.  And  this  same  water  served  the , 
Israelites,  not  only  in  the  encampment  of  Bephi- 
dim, and  in  that  of  Mount  Sinai,  but  also  in  other 
encampments,  perhaps  as  fer  as  iCadesh-bamea. 
Paul  says  (1  Cor.  x.  4),  that  this  rock  followed 
them  in  their  journey ;  and  that  it  was  a  figure,  or 
type,  of  Christ  "  For  they  drank  of  that  spi- 
ritual rock  that  followed  them,  and  that  rock  was 
Christ"  This  miracle  at  Rephidim  happened 
A.  M.  2513,  in  the  second  month  after  the  de- 
parture from  Egypt  And  here  Joshua  obtained 
a  fiimous  victory  over  the  Amaleldtes,  while  Moses 
lifted  up  his  hands  toward  heaven,  Exod.  xvii. 
8-10. 

Rhodes,  an  island  and  city  of  the  Levant,  the 
ancient  name  of  which  was  Asteria,  Ophiusa,  and 
Etheria,  and  which  Paul  visited  when  he  went  to 
Jerusalem,  A.  D.  58,  Acts  xxi.  1. 

RiBLAH,  a  city  of  Syria,  in  the  country  of 
Emath,  which  Jerome  takes  for  Antioch  of  Syria, 
or  for  the  country  of  Emath,  or  Emmas,  which 
was  in  his  time  the  first  stage  of  those  who 
travelled  from  Syria  into  Mesopotamia.  This 
hypothesis,  however,  lies  under  great  difficulties. 
Antioch  was  at  a  distance  finom  Emesa ;  nor  was 
it  on  the  road  from  Judssa  to  Mesopotamia.  When 
Moses  describes  the  eastern  limits  of  the  land  of 
promise  (Numb,  xxxiv.  10),  he  says,  ^  Ye  shall 
point  out  your  east  border  from  Hazar-enan  to 
Shepham.  And  the  coast  shall  go  down  from 
Shepham  to  Riblah,  on  the  east  side  of  (the  foun- 
tain) Ain ;  and  the  border  shall  descend,  and  shall 
reach  unto  the  side  of  the  Sea  of  Cinnereth  (of 
Tiberias)  eastward.  And  the  border  shall  go  down 
to  Jordan ;  and  the  goings  out  of  it  shall  be  at  the 
Salt  Sea  (or  the  Dead  Sea)."  The  name  of  Daphne 
is  not  in  the  Hebrew  ;  but  the  Chaldee  paraphrasts 
and  Jerome  explain  the  fountain  of  Riblah  by  that 
of  Daphne,  near  Antioch.     Ezekiel  draws  the 


northern  bounds  of  the  land  of  promise  from  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  to  Hazar-enan,  or  Atrivm 
Enan.     He  says,  the  city  of  Emath  limits  the 
Holy  Land  toward  the  north;  and  its  southern 
limits  go  through  the  middle  of  Auran,  Damascm, 
and  the  mountains  of  GKlead.    He  does  not  men- 
tion Riblah,  but  Emath,  in  the  territory  of  which 
Riblah  was  situate.    Itiblah,  as  a  residence,  iru 
one  of  the  most  agreeable  of  Syria ;  whence  it  was 
selected  by  the  kings  of  Babylon.   Pharaoh-necha, 
king  of  B^gypt,  staid  here  on  his  return  from  bis 
expedition  against  Caichemish  (2  IGngs  xxiii.  33); 
and  having  sent  for  Jehoahaz,  Idng  of  Judah,  he 
here  deprived  him  of  the  royal  dignity,  and  pro- 
moted   Jehoiakim.      Nebuchadnezzar,   long  of 
Babylon,  continued  at  Riblah,  while  his  geneni 
Nebuzaiadan  besieged  Jerusalem;  and  after  the 
reduction  of  that  city,  Zedeldah,  with  the  other 
prisoners,  was  brought  to  Itiblah,  where  his  eyes 
were  put  out,  2  Kings  xxv.  6,  20,  &c. 

Rome.    See  page  445,  anU. 

Samaria,  the  Coumtrt  of.  See  page  412,  (oOe, 

Samaria,  the  Cnr  of,  is  now  called  Sehoste, 
or  the  Venerable,  an  appellation  conferred  on  it  b j 
Herod.  It  u  computed  by  modem  tourists  to  be 
more  than  forty  miles  distant  from  Jemsalein. 
The  situation  is  extremely  beautiful,  and  natonllT 
strong,  occupying  the  summit  of  a  hiU,  encom- 
passed all  around  by  a  deep  valley.  But  the  city 
which  Herod  adorned  with  princely  buildings  is 
now  a  mere  riUage,  small  and  poor,  exhibiting 
only  the  miserable  wreck  of  former  greatness. 
Here  John  the  Baptist  was  decapitated,  and  the 
empress  Helena  erected  a  church  over  the  place 
where  he  pined  and  suffered;  but  it  has  shared 
the  &te  of  the  rest  of  the  city,  being  now  a  mere 
ruin.  The  prison  where  the  holy  blood  of  the 
desert-bred  was  spilled,  is,  however,  pointed  out 
by  the  Turks,  who  hold  it  in  high  veneration. 

Sardis,  a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  formerly  the 
capital  of  Croesus,  king  of  the  Lydians,  is  situsted 
at  the  foot  of  the  famous  Mount  'Hnolus,  on  the 
north,  baring  a  spacious  and  delightful  plam  be- 
fore it,  watered  with  several  streams  that  flow 
from  the  neighbouring  hill  to  the  south-east,  and 
with  the  Pactolus,  rising  from  the  same,  on  the 
east,  and  increasing  with  its  waters  the  stream  of 
Hermus,  into  which  it  runs.  It  is  now  a  rerj 
pitiful  village,  called  Sari  ;  but,  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  travellers,  it  being  the  road  for  the  can- 
vans  that  come  out  of  Persia  to  Smyrna  with  silk, 
there  is  a  large  chane  built  in  it,  as  is  usual  in 
most  of  these  towns.  The  inhabitants  are  for  the 
most  part  shepherds,  who  look  to  those  numefoui 
flocks  and  herds  which  feed  in  the  plains.  To  the 
southward  of  the  town  veiy  considerable  roins  are 
still  remaining,  which  remind  us  of  what  Sardis 
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ma,  before  enrdiqiiake  and  the  swoid  had  caused 
th(Me  desokdons  which  have  yisited  it  The  Turks 
ksTe  a  moaqne  here,  which  was  farmerl j  a  Chiis- 
tian  chuicfa,  at  the  entrance  of  which  are  seyeral 
cQiioiis  pillars  of  polished  marble.  Some  few 
Christians  liye  among  them,  working  in  gardens, 
or  otherwise  employed  in  such-like  dnidgeij.  The 
drarch  in  Sardis  was  reproached  bj  our  Saviour 
for  its  declension  in  vital  religion.  It  had  a  name 
to  liTe,  but  was  really  dead.  Bey.  iii. 

Sela,  the  name  of  a  place  mentioned  in  2  Kings 
xif.  7)  where  it  u  said  that  Amaadah,  king  of 
Judafa,  slew  ten  thousand  men  of  Edom,  in  the 
Tallej  of  Salt,  and  took  Sek  by  war,  and  called 
the  name  of  it  Joktheel.  Sda,  in  Hebrew,  signi- 
fiesa  nNal,  and  answers  to  the  Greek  word  Petra; 
whence  it  has  been  reasonably  infeired  that  the 
city  bearing  this  name,  and  which  was  the  cele- 
bnted  capital  of  Arabia  Petrasa,  is  the  place  men- 
tioned by  the  sacred  historian.  There  are  two 
places,  howeyer,  which  contend  for  the  honour  of 
baring  been  the  capital  of  the  Nabatheans,  or 
Agarenians — ^Kerek,  and  Wady  Mousa ;  but  the 
extensiye  ruins  which  have  been  discoyered  in  the 
latter  place,  haye  induced  most  writers  to  consider 
this  as  the  site  of  the  ancient  Petra,  though  in 
opposition  to  the  traditions  of  the  people  who 
inhabit  the  countiy.  Mr.  Mansford  has  followed 
those  writers  who  think  that  both  Kerek  and 
^ady  Mousa  appear  to  have  been  called  Petra  by 
the  Greeks,  and  each  to  have  been  the  capital  of 
the  country,  though  in  different  ages.  In  proof 
that  the  former  was  so  called,  he'  remarks,  that 
when  the  expedition  of  the  Macedonian  Greeks, 
which  Antigonus  sent  against  the  NabathsBi,  under 
the  command  of  his  son  Demetrius,  first  pene- 
trated into  this  oountiyv  we  are  infonned  by  Dio- 
dorus,  that  this  people  placed  their  old  men, 
women,  and  children  upon  a  steep  rock,  haying 
only  one  access  to  the  summit,  and  situated  three 
hundred  stadia  beyond  the  lake  Asphaltites.  Now, 
both  the  description  and  position  of  this  place 
agree  with  Kerek,  as  described  by  Burckhardt ; 
while  the  city  of  Wady  Mousa  is  twice  the  aboye- 
mentioned  distance  from  the  lake,  and  stood  in  a 
^  glen^  instead  of  on  a  precipUotu  rock.  He 
oonceires,  howeyer,  that  in  process  of  time,  and 
probably  firom  increase  of  conmierce,  or  for  better 
wcurity,  or  as  lying  in  a  more  direct  route  fix>m 
the  Red  Sea  to  the  Mediterranean,  the  new  city 
was  built  in  Wady  Mousa,  the  probable  site  of  a 
former  dtj  of  the  Edomites,  to  which  the  name 
of  the  old  capital  was  transferred,  and  with  equal 
propriety,  for  here,  too,  all  was  rock ;  while  the 
old  city^  was  distinguished  by  its  indigenous  name 
of  Kerek,  moulded  by  the  Greeks  into  Charaz. 
The  remains  in  the  yalley  of  Wady  Mousa,  which 


are  described  by  Burckhardt  and  L^h,  and  by 
Captains  Irby  and  Mangles,  attest  the  splendour 
of  the  former  dty.  At  the  western  end  of  the 
yalley,  the  road  ascends  to  the  high  platform  on 
whidi  Mount  Hor  and  the  tomb  of  Aaron  stand ; 
in  the  yidni^  of  which  Josephus  and  Eusebius 
agree  in  placing  the  ancient  Petra.  * 

Sbleucia,  a  dty  of  Syria,  on  the  Mediterranean, 
near  where  the  riyer  Orontes  &lls  into  it,  and  at 
which  Paul  and  Bamabas  embarked  for  Cyprus, 
Acts  ziii.  4. 

Sbfher,  or  Shafhbr,  a  mountain  of  the  east, 
which  Calmet  places  in  the  supposed  country  of 
Sepharyaim,  between  Colchis  and  Media :  but  its 
situation  u  left  entirely  to  conjecture.  The  sons 
of  Joktan  had  their  dwelling  ^'fiom  Mesha,  as 
thou  goest  unto  Sephar,  a  mount  of  the  East," 
Gen.  X.  30.  There  was  another  mountain  of  this 
name  between  Syria  and  Egypt 

Sharon,  the  name  of  three  districts  of  Pales- 
tine; the  appellation  being  almost  proyerbial  to 
express  a  place  of  extraordinary  beauty  and  fruit- 
fulness,  Isai.  xxxiii.  9,  xxxy.  2.  There  was,  first, 
a  district  between  Mount  Tabor  and  the  sea  of 
Tiberias,  extending  to  Caesarea  and  Joppa,  and 
extremely  fertile.  Josh.  xii.  18 ;  Cant  ii.  1 ;  1 
Chron.  xxyii.  29 ;  Isai.  xxxiii.  9,  xxxy.  2,  Ixy.  10; 
Acts  ix.  35.  Then  there  was  a  district  between 
CsBsarea  and  Joppa,  along  the  coast  And,  lastly, 
a  district  east  of  the  Jordan,  in  the  country  of 
Bashan,  and  in  the  tribe  of  Gad,  1  Chron.  y.  16. 
Modem  trayellers  giye  the  name  of  Sharon  to  the 
plain  between  Ecdippe  and  Ptolenuds. 

SHAyAH,  THE  VALLEY  OP,  or  "yalley  of  the 
king"  (Gen.  xiy.  17))  was  near 'to  Jerusalem;  for 
here  Melchizedec,  with  the  king  of  €h>morrah« 
came  to  meet  Abraham  at  his  return  from  the* 
defeat  of  the  fiye  kings. 

Shechbm,  Sichab,  or  Stcham,  a  city  of  Benja- 
min (Josh.  xyii.  7)9  in  the  yicinity  of  which  stood 
Jacob's  well  or  fountain,  John  iy.  5.  After  the 
ruin  of  Samaria  by  Shalmaneser,  Shechem  became 
the  capital  of  the  Samaritans ;  and  Josephus  saya 
it  was  so  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  It 
was  10  miles  finom  Shiloh,  40  from  Jerusalem,  and 
52  from  Jericho.  Shechem  is  the  metropolis  of 
a  rich  and  extensiye  country,  abounding  in  agri- 
cultural wealth,  and  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
towns  in  the  holy  land.  It  has  a  yery  imposing 
appearance  when  yiewed  from  the  surrounding 
heights,  and  looks  as  if  it  were  embosomed  in  a 
ddidous  paradise.  The  population,  who  are  prin- 
dpally  Mohammedans,  haye  been  estimated  at 
10,000 ;  but  this  Mr.  Buckingham  thinks  an  ez- 


*  Calmet's  Diet.,  imb  voce. 
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aggeration.  The  SomaritanB  do  not  exceed  forty 
in  number.  They  have  a  synagogue,  where  diyine 
service  is  performed  erery  Saturday.  Four  times 
a  year  they  go  in  solemn  procession  to  the  old 
temple  on  Mount  Gerizim,  on  which  occasion 
they  assemble  before  sunrise,  and  read  the  law 
till  noon.  They  have  but  one  school  in  Nablous 
where  their  language  is  taught,  though  they  take 
much  pride  in  preserving  ancient  MSS.  of  their 
Pentateuch  in  the  original  character.  Mr.  Connor 
saw  a  copy,  which  is  reported  to  be  three  thousand 
five  himdred  years  old;  but  he  was  not  allowed  to 
examine  nor  even  to  touch  it.  The  events  trans- 
acted in  the  field  of  Shechem  render  the  localities 
contiguous  to  the  city  peculiarly  interesting.  Here 
stands  the  well  of  Jacob,  and  here  the  sons  of  the 
patriarch  "drove  their  flocks  a-field,"  and  here 
they  sold  to  the  Ishmaelites  their  brother  Joseph, 
the  future  ail-but  potentate  of  the  greatest  king- 
dom then  upon  the  fiice  of  the  earth.  Here,  as  of 
old,  the  shepherds  graze  their  flocks  upon  the  lulls 
of  Samaria,  and  the  IshmaeHtes  come  from  Gtilead 
"  bearing  spices,  and  balm,  and  myrrh ;"  so  impe- 
rishable are  the  customs  and  manners  of  the  east. 
Shiloh,  or  Silo,  a  city  of  Ephraim  (Josh,  xviii., 
xix.,  xxi.),  12  miles  from  Shechem,  according  to 
Eusebius,  or  10,  according  to  Jerome.  Here 
Joshua  assembled  the  people  to  make  the  second 
distribution  of  the  Land  of  Promise  (Josh,  xviii.) ; 
here  the  tabernacle  of  the  Lord  was  set  up  (chap. 
xix.  51 ),  and  continued  till  A.  M.  2888,  when  it 
was  taken  by  the  Philistines,  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  high-priest  Eli. 

Shushan,  the  capital  city  of  Elam,  or  Persia 
(Dan*  viii.  2),  on  the  river  Ulai,  and  the  winter 
residence  of  the  Persian  kings,  after  Cyrus.  Here 
Daniel  had  the  vision  of  the  ram  and  he-goat,  in 
the  third  year  of  Belshazzar  (Dan.  viii.),  and  here 
Nehemiah  obtained  from  Artaxerxes  permission 
to  return  into  Judea,  and  repair  the  walls  of  Jeru- 
salem, Neh.  L  1.  Mr.  Kenneir  thinks  that  the 
ruins  about  thirty-five  miles  west  of  Shouster,  the 
present  capital  of  Chuzistan,  are  those  of  that 
ancient  residence  of  royalty,  "  stretching  not  less, 
perhaps,  than  twelve  miles  from  one  extremity  to 
the  other.  They  occupy  an  immense  space  be- 
tween the  rivers  Kerah  and  Abzal ;  and,  like  the 
ruins  of  Ctesiphon,  Babylon,  and  Kufii,  consist  of 
hillocks  of  earth  and  rubbish  covered  with  broken 
pieces  of  brick  and  coloured  tile.  The  largest  is 
a  mile  in  circumference,  and  neariy  one  hundred 
feet  in  height ;  another,  not  quite  so  high,  is  double 
the  circuit  They  are  formed  of  clay  and  pieces 
of  tile,  with  irregular  layers  of  brick  and  mortar, 
five  or  six  feet  in  thickness,  to  serve,  as  it  should 
seem,  as  a  kind  of  prop  to  the  mass.  Large  blocks 
of  marble,  covered  with  hieroglyphics,  are  not 


unfirequently  here  discovered  by  the  Arabs,  when 
digging  in  search  of  hidden  treasure ;  and  at  the 
foot  of  the  most  elevated  of  the  pyramids  (ruins) 
stands  the  tomb  of  Daniel,  a  small  and  apparently 
modem  building,  erected  on  the  spot  where  the 
relics  of  that  prophet  are  believed  to  rest"  This 
gloomy  wilderness  is  infested  by  lions,  hyasnas, 
and  other  beasts  of  prey ;  and  the  dread  of  them 
compelled  Mr.  Monteith  and  Mr.  Kenneir  to  take 
shelter  for  the  night  within  the  walls  that  enoom- 
pass  Daniel's  tomb,  a  small  modem  buildiog, 
which  is  supposed  to  mark  the  site  of  the  prophet's 
place  of  sepulture. 

SiDON  or  ZmoN  owes  its  name  to  the  eldest  of 
the  sons  of  Canaan,  and  was  comprehended  under 
the  ^  lot"  or  possessions  formally  assigned  to  the 
tribe  of  Asher.     It  appears  to  have  been  higher 
in  point  of  antiquity  than  Tyre,  although  both 
have  been  classed  in  the  character  of  sisters,  aris- 
ing, most  likely,  from  their  contiguity ;  and  pub- 
licly considered  as  a  city  of  large  extent  and 
importance,  since  it  has  been  distinguished  in 
Scripture  by  the  title  of  "  Zidon  the  Gh?eat"    But 
although  Sidon  fell  to  the  lot  of  Asher  (Josh.  xix. 
28),  that  tribe  never  succeeded  in  obtaining  pos- 
session, Judg.  i.  31.     The  Sidonians  contiaued 
long  under  their  own  government  and  kings, 
though  sometimes  tributary  to  the  kings  of  Tjre. 
They  were  subdued  successively  by  the  Babylo- 
nians, Egyptians,   Seleucidas,   and  Romans,  the 
latter  of  whom  deprived  them  of  their  freedom. 
Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Sidon  became  follow- 
ers of  our  Saviour  (Mark  iii.  8),  and  there  was  i 
Christian  church  there,  when  Paul  visited  it  on 
his  voyage  to  Rome,  Acts  xxvii.  3.  Among  various 
arts  and  sciences,  the  invention  of  the  alphabet 
and  arithmetic,   making  of  glass,  and  skill  Li 
casting  and  sculpture,  have  been  celebrated ;  and 
an  unrivalled  dexterity  in  hewing  of  wood  irill 
hand  down  the  Sidonian  name  in  the  page  of 
history  to  the  latest  period  of  time.    The  com- 
mercial  pursuits  of  this  people  were  also  as  Inciar 
tive  as  they  were  extensive ;  and  it  was  likewise 
celebrated  for  its  maritime  enterprise.    Sidon  is 
now  a  small  town,  rising  gradually  from  the  sea- 
shore, very  pleasantly  situated,  and  sonounded 
with  rich  gardens.  The  climate  is  pecoliarlj  mild; 
the  streets  are  excessively  narrow,  many  of  thew 
imder  archways,  as  at  Jerusalem :  the  inhabitants 
are  estimated  at  about  seven  thousand,  of  whom 
two  thousand  are  Christians,  who  have  places  of 
worship;  the  Jews,  also,  who  may  be  calcolated 
at  two  hundred,  have  a  synagogue.    Considenn^ 
its  small  extent,  the  trade  of  this  place  is  pRttr 
considerable,   particularly  in  silk.     Among  the 
medals  of  Sidon  collected  by  Mr.  Taylor  are  some 
with  a  Greek  inscription :  "To  the  Sidonian  god" 
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dess ;"  whidi  agrees  exactly  with  the  appellation  in 
1  Kings  xi.  5,  33:  ^Ashtoreth,  goddess  of  the 
Sidonians."  Thej  have  also  Phcenician  insciip- 
tions  on  them;  and  the  date  is  supposed  to  be 
155 — 183,  from  the  era  of  the  Seleucid®. 

SiLOAM,  SiLOB,  or  SiLOA,  a  fountain  under  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem,  on  the  east,  between  the  city 
and  the  brook  Kidron,  and  the  same,  no  doubt,  as 
'  Enrage],  or  the  fullei^s- fountain,  Josh.  xy.  J,  xriit. 
16;  2  Sam.  xTii.  17 ;  1  Kings  i.  9.  Isaiah  (viii.  6) 
intimates,  that  the  waters  of  Siloam  flowed  gently 
and  without  noise :  ^^Forasmuch  as  this  people  re- 
fiiseth  the  waters  of  Shiloah,  that  go  softly." 
Reland  says  (Antiq.  Heb.  pt.  iv.  cap.  6),  that 
there  was  a  custom  of  drawing  water  out  of  the 
fbontain  of  Siloam,  and  pouring  it  out  before  the 
Lord,  in  the  temple,  at  the  time  of  evening  sacri- 
fice ;  and  to  this  there  appears  to  be  an  allusion 
in  John  vii.  37. 

Sin,  or  Zin,  a  city  and  wilderness  south  of  the 
Holy  Land,  in  Arabia  Petreea,  near  Egypt  and  the 
Red  Sea,  Exod.  xri.  1,  xyii.  1.  There  was  an- 
other desert  of  the  same  name,  also  south  of  Pa- 
lestine, but  toward  the  Dead  Sea,  Deut.  xxxii. 
51;  Numb.  xiii.  21,  xxvii.  14,  xxxiv.  3;  Josh. 

XT.  3. 

Sinai,  a  mountain  of  Arabia  Petreea,  in  the 
peninsula  formed  by  the  two  northern  arms  of 
the  Red  Sea,  and  where  the  law  was  given  to 
Israel,  Exod.  xix.,  &c.  There  is,  however,  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  determining  the  particular 
^t  rendered  memorable  by  this  miraculous  oc- 
currence. According  to  Burckhardt,  Sinai  is  a  pro- 
digious pile  of  mountains,  comprehending  many 
separate  peaks,  and  extending  thirty  or  forty  miles 
in  diameter ;  and  one  of  the  group,  called  djd>el 
Motua,  the  Mount  of  Moses,  is  pointed  out  by 
tradition.  A  higher  elevation,  separated  from  it 
hj  a  deep  cleft,  and  called  Mount  St.  Catherine, 
ia  considered  to  be  the  mountain  called  Horeb, 
in  Deut  v. ;  Exod.  xx.,  &c.  Burckhardt,  how- 
erer,  who  particularly  examined  the  localities  of 
this  region,  is  dissatisfied  with  the  alleged  proofs 
in  support  of  the  claims  of  djebel  Motisa,  and  is 
persuaded  that  Mount  Serbal,  a  peak  in  a  lower 
nmge  of  mountains,  to  the  north-west  of  that 
already  described,  is  the  true  Mount  Sinai ;  and 
that  either  the  Mount  of  Moses,  or  Mount  St. 
Catherine,  is  the  real  Horeb.  Mr.  Conder*  has 
carefully  examined  and  compared  the  accounts  of 
Burckhardt,  and  other  writers,  with  the  Scripture 
references  to  Sinai  and  Horeb;  but  without  ar- 
nnng  at  any  satisfactory  result.  "After  all,"  he 
remarks,  "  Mount  St.  Catherine  may  he  the  real 


*  Mod.  Trav.  Arabia,  p.  J77-195. 


Sinai :  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  djebd 
Motua  is  not" 

Smyrna,  a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  situated  in 
Ionia,  on  the  Archipelago,  and  having  a  fine  har- 
bour. Our  Lord,  by  the  mouth  of  John,  addresses 
the  angel  or  bishop  of  Smyrna  (Rev.  ii.  8 — 10), 
who  is  thought  to  have  been  Polycarp  the  martyr, 
who  was  put  to  death  A.  D.  166.  It  is  still  a 
place  of  consideration,  having  a  great  foreign 
trade,  and  a  population  of  about  140,000. 

Sodom,  the  chief  city  of  the  Pentapolis ;  and 
for  some  time  the  dwelling-place  of  Lot,  Gen. 
xiii.  12,  13.  Its  crimes,  however,  were  so  enor- 
mous, that  God  destroyed  it  by  fire  fix>m  heaven, 
with  three  neighbouring  cities,  Gomorrha,  Zeboim, 
and  Admah,  which  were  as  wicked  as  itself,  Gen. 
xix.;  A.  M.  2107.  The  plain  in  which  they  stood 
was  pleasant  and  firuitftd,  like  an  earthly  psuradise ; 
but  it  was  first  burned,  and  afterwards  overflowed 
by  the  waters  of  the  Jordan,  which  formed  the 
present  Dead  Sea,  or  lake  of  Sodom.  The  pro- 
phets allude  to  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Go- 
morrha, and  intimate  that  these  places  shall  be 
desert,  and  dried  up,  and  uninhabited  ( Jer.  xlix. 
18, 1.  38) ;  that  they  shall  be  covered  with  briars 
and  brambles,  a  land  of  salt  and  sulphur,  where 
can  be  neither  planting  nor  sowing,  Deut  xxix. 
22;  Wisd.  ii.  9;  Amos  iv.  11. 

Syria.    See  page  440,  ante. 

Syro-Ph<enicia  is  Phoenicia  properly  so  called, 
which  having  been  united  to  the  kingdom  of 
Syria,  it  added  its  old  name  Phoenicia  to  that  of 
Syria.  Matthew  caUs  her  a  Canaanitish  woman 
(Matt.  XV.  22,  24),  whom  Mark  calls  a  Syro- 
Phcenician  (Mark  vii.  26),  because  that  country 
was  really  peopled  by  Canaanites;  Sidon  being 
the  eldest  son  of  Canaan,  Gen.  x.  15. 

Tadmor,  subsequently  called  Palmyra  by  the 
Greeks,  was  a  city  founded  by  Solomon  in  the 
desert  of  Syria,  on  the  borders  of  Arabia  Deserta,. 
near  the  Euphrates.  Its  situation  was  remote 
firom  human  habitations,  in  the  midst  of  a  dreary 
wilderness;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  Hebrew 
king  built  it  to  facilitate  his  commerce  with  the 
East,  as  it  aflforded  a  supply  of  water,  a  thing  of 
the  utmost  importance  in  an  Arabian  desert.  It 
is  one  days  journey  from  the  Euphrates,  two 
fix)m  Upper  Syria,  and  six  from  Babylon.  The 
original  name  was  preserved  till  the  time  of 
Alexander,  who  extended  his  conquests  to  this 
city,  which  then  exchanged  Tadmor  for  the  title 
of  Palmyra.  It  submitted  to  the  Romans  about 
the  year  130,  and  continued  in  alliance  with  them 
during  a  period  of  150  years.  When  the  Saracens 
triumphed  in  the  East,  they  acquired  possession 
of  this  city,  and  restored  its  ancient  name  of 
Tadmor.     Of  the  time  of  its  ruin  there  is  no 
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authentic  record ;  but  it  is  thought,  with  some 
probability,  that  its  destruction  occurred  during 
the  period  in  which  it  was  occupied  by  the  Saran 
cens.  Of  its  present  appearance,  Messrs.  Wood 
and  Dawkins,  who  visited  it  in  17^1)  thus  speak : 
^It  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  any  thing  more 
striking  than  this  yiew.  So  great  a  number  of 
Corinthian  pillars,  mixed  with  so  little  wall  or 
solid  building,  afforded  a  most  romantic  yariety 
of  prospect."  Captain  Mangles,  who  travelled 
more  recently,  observes,  ^'  On  opening  upon  the 
ruins  of  Palmyra,  as  seen  from  the  valley  of  the 
Tombs,  we  were  much  struck  with  the  picturesque 
effect  of  the  whole,  presenting  the  most  imposing 
sight  of  the  kind  we  had  ever  seen."  But  on  a 
minuter  inspection,  the  ruins  of  this  once  mighty 
city  do  not  appear  so  interesting  as  at  a  distance. 
Volney  observes,  "In  the  space  covered  by  these 
ruins,  we  sometimes  find  a  palace  of  which 
nothing  remains  but  the  court  and  walls ;  some- 
times a  temple,  whose  peristile  is  half  thrown 
down ;  and  now  a  portico,  a  gallery,  a  triumphal 
arch.  If  from  this  striking  scene  we  cast  our  eyes 
upon  the  ground,  another  almost  as  varied  pre- 
sents itself.  On  which  side  soever  we  look,  the 
earth  is  strewed  with  vast  stones,  half  buried,  with 
broken  entablatures,  mutilated  friezes,  disfigured 
relief,  e£faced  sculptures,  violated  tombs,  and 
altars  defiled  by  the  dust."  It  is  situated  under  a 
ridge  of  barren  hills  to  the  west,  and  its  other 
sides  are  open  to  the  desert  The  city  was  ori- 
ginally about  ten  miles  in  circumference;  but 
such  have  been  the  destructions  effected  by  time, 
that  the  boundaries  are  vrith  difficulty  traced  and 
determined.  In  the  Modem  TraoeUer  there  is  a 
very  excellent  description  of  the  present  aspect  of 
this  ruined  city,  by  Mr.  Josiah  Conder.* 

Tarshibh,  a  city  and  countiy  to  which  the  He- 
brews and  Phoenicians  traded.  It  was  situated  in 
the  west,  as  is  evident  from  Gen.  x.  4,  where  it  is 
joined  with  Elishah,  Kittim,  and  Dodanim  (See 
also  Ps.  Ixxii.  10) ;  and  according  to  Ezek.  xxxviii. 
13,  it  was  an  important  place  of  trade ;  according 
to  Jer.  X.  9,  it  exported  silver ;  and  according  to 
Ezek.  xxvii.  12,  25,  silver,  iron,  tin,  and  lead,  to 
the  Tjrrian  markets.  In  Isai.  xxiii.  1,  6,  10,  it  is 
represented  as  an  important  Phoenician  colony, 
and  is  named  among  other  distant  states,  in  chap. 
Ixvi.  19.  That  these  notices  agree  with  Tartessus 
in  Spain,  has  been  shown  by  Bochart,  Michaelis, 
and  Bredow;  the  Ghreek  name  Tarteum^  being 
derived  from,  a  harder  Aramean  pronunciation 
of  the  word  vrnn.  Another  orthography  was 
known  to  the  Greeks ;  for  in  Polybius  and  Stepha- 


*  Calmrt'a  Dictionary,  nUf  voce. 


nils  Byzantinus  occurs  Ta^an'^*  synonymoiu 
with  Tu^fi<f<fog.  In  the  interval  between  the 
composition  of  the  Books  of  Kings  and  Chroni- 
cles, this  name  seems  to  have  been  employed  to 
denote  any  distant  countiy ;  hence  the  ships  that 
went  to  Ophir  (1  Kings  xxii.  49),  are  said  ex- 
pressly by  the  writer  of  Chronicles  to  have  gone 
to  Tarshish,  2  Chron.  ix.,  xxi.  20,  xxxvi.  37*  The 
phrase,  Tarshiih  shipi^  is  also  employed  by  Isaiah, 
xxiii.  1,  4,  Ix.  9,  &c.,  to  denote  laige  merchant 
ships  bound  on  long  voyages,  even  though  thej 
were  sent  to  other  countries  instead  of  Tarshish. 
The  English  phrase,  an  Indiaman^  is  very  amilar. 
The  phrase  is  also  used  of  the  ships  that  went  to 
Ophir,  1  Kings  xxii.  49,  x.  22. 

Tabsus,  the  capital  of  Cilida,  of  which  city 
Paul  was  a  native,  Acts  ix.  11,  xxi.  39.  Some 
think  it  obtained  the  privil^es  of  a  Roman  oolonj 
by  its  firm  adherence  to  Julius  Csssar,  who  made 
the  inhabitants  citizens  of  Rome:  whence  the 
apostle  was  free  of  Home,  by  being  bom  in  Tar- 
sus. Others  believe  that  Tarsus,  though  a  free 
city,  was  not  a  Boman  colony  in  the  time  of  Paul ; 
and  that  the  privilege  of  being  a  citizen  of  Rome 
belonged  to  the  apostle,  not  as  a  native  of  Tarsus, 
but  by  some  personal  right  derived  from  his  &thei 
or  ancestors. 

THEBSALOiacA,  a  city  and  sea-port  of  the  second 
division  of  Macedonia,  in  which  a  large  numbo: 
of  Jews  resided.  They  had  a  synagogue  here,  in 
which  Paul  (A.  D.  52)  preached  to  them  on  three 
successive  sabbaths.  Some  of  the  Jews  having  sur- 
rounded the  house  in  which  they  believed  he  was 
lodging,  for  the  purpose  of  ill-treating  him,  the 
brethren  secretly  led  Paul  and  Silas  out  of  the 
city  towards  Berea,  and  they  escaped  from  their 
enemies  (Acts  xvii.),  leaving  behind  them  Timothj 
and  Silas,  that  they  might  confirm  those  in  the 
fEuth  who  had  been  converted  under  Paul's  mini^- 
tiy.  Being  subsequently  informed  by  them  of  the 
state  of  the  church  in  Thessalonica,  he  addressed 
to  them  the  two  Epistles  so  directed  in  our  pre- 
sent canon.  Thessalonica,  now  oaUed  Salonica, 
is  at  present  a  wretched  town,  but  having  a  popu- 
lation of  about  60,000  persons. 

Tiberias,  a  city  of  Galilee,  on  the  western 
shore  of  the  lake  of  Gennesareth,  the  original 
name  of  which  is  thought  by  some  to  have  been 
Cinnereth,  or  Hammath,  or  Emath.  Reland  has 
shown,  however,  that  this  is  very  doubtful,  and  is 
only  foimded  on  the  sea  of  Cinnereth  being  afta- 
wards  called  the  sea  of  Tiberias.  Besides,  as  he 
observes,  the  portion  of  Naphtali  did  not  b^ 
towards  the  south,  but  at  Capernaum  (^lattir. 
13),  which  is  more  to  the  north  than  Tibeiiss; 
and  yet  Cinnereth  and  ^arr™^*^  bdoDg  to  the 
portion  of  Naphtali,  Josh.  xix.  35.     Josephos 
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states,*  that  Tiberias  was  built  in  honour  of  Tibe- 
lias  bj  Herod  Antipas,  and  that  it  was  30  furlongs 
firom  Hippos,  60  from  Gadara,  120  from  Scjtho- 
polis,  and  30  from  Tarichea.t    Herod  endowed  it 
with  great  advantages ;  which,  with  its  conyenient 
atoatioD,  soon  made  it  the  metropolis  of  Galilee. 
When  he  was  obliged  to  leave  Rome,  he  retired 
hither  with  his  uncle  Herod;  and  the  emperor 
Qaudius  afterwards  bestowing  it  upon  him,  it  had 
the  name  of  Claudia  Hberias.     Josephus  took 
possession  of  it  at  the  time  of  the  waris  with  the 
Jews,  and  gave  the  bastinado  to  the  officer  who 
came  to  propose  terms  of  peace  to  it  frt)m  the 
Romans.    Vespasian  intended  to  put  all  the  in- 
habitants to  the  edge  of  the  sword ;  but  Agrippa 
prevailed  on  him  to  be  satisfied  with  beating  down 
part  of  its  walls.     Tiberias  is  the  onlj  place  on 
the  sea  of  ChJilee  retaining  any  marks  of  its 
ancient  importance.    It  is  understood  to  cover  the 
ground  formerly  occupied  by  a  town  of  a  much 
remoter  age,  and  of  which  some  traces  can  still 
be  distinguished.    Tabaria,  as  it  is  now  denomi- 
nated, has  the  form  of  an  irregular  crescent,  and 
is  inclosed  towards  the  land  by  a  wall,  flanked 
with  circular  towers.     It  lies  nearly  north  alid 
south,  along  the  edge  of  the  lake,  and  has  its 
eastern  front  so  close  to  the  water  on  the  brink  of 
which  it  stands,  that  some  of  the  houses  are  washed 
hj  the  sea.     The  whole  does  not  appear  more  than 
a  mile  in  circuit,  and  cannot,  from  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  placed,  contain  above  500  separate 
dwellings.      Here  there  are  a  mosque  and  two 
Jewish  synagogues,  also  a  Christian  place  of  woi^ 
ship,  called  the  House  of  Peter,  which  is  thought 
hj  some  to  be  the  oldest  building  used  for  that 
purpose  in  any  part  of  Palestine.     The  structure 
is  of  very  ordinary  description ;  but  it  derives  no 
small  interest  horn  the  popular  belief  that  it  is  the 
Teiy  house  which  Peter  inhabited  at  the  time  of 
his  being  called  frt>m  his  boat  to  follow  the  Mes- 
siah.   The  population  of  the  town  does  not  now 
exceed  2000.     Of  these  about  one-half  are  Jews ; 
the  rest  are  Mohammedans,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  of  the  Christian  creed.    The  warm  baths, 
which  have  given  celebrity  to  that  neighbourhood, 
are  still  found  at  the  distance  of  between  two  and 
three  miles  southward  from  the  town.     ^^  Tibe- 
rias," says  Came,  "is  a  scene  where  nature  still 
Kerns  to  wear  as  sublime  and  lovely  an  aspect  as 
in  the  day  when  it  drew  the  visitations  of  our 
Lord.    No  curse  rests  on  its  shores,  as  on  those 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  but  a  hallowed  calm,  and  a  ma- 
jestic beauty,  that  are  irresbtibly  delightfrd." 


*  Aatiq.,  lib.  zviii.,  cap.  3;  De  Bel.,  lib.  ii.,  cap.  8. 
t  De  Via  sqA,  pp.  1025, 1010. 


Tiberias,  tea  of.    See  p.  416,  cMie. 

Ton,  a  country  beyond  Jordan,  in  the  most 
northern  part  of  the  portion  of  Manasseh.  Thither 
Jephthah  fled,  and  was  fetched  from  thence,  Judg. 
xi.  3,  5.  It  is  thought  to  be  the  same  as  Ish-tob, 
2  Sam.  X.  6,  8.  Rabbi  Joshua  ben  Levi  says  that 
Tob  was  afterwards  called  Susitha;  in  Greek, 
Hippene  (cavalry-town).  In  the  dty  Hippo  were 
mingled  both  Jews  and  Gentiles. 

ToPHET,  a  place  near  Jerusalem,  in  the  valley  of 
the  children  of  Hinnom,  where,  as  is  said,  a  con- 
stant fire  was  kept,  fr)r  burning  the  ofial,  and  other 
filth,  brought  from  the  city.  Isaiah  (xxx.  33) 
seems  to  allude  to  the  custom  of  burning  dead 
carcases  in  this  place,  whein  he  says,  '^  For  Tophet 
is  ordained  of  old ;  yea  for  the  king  for  Moloch^ 
it  is  prepared ;  he  hath  made  it  deep  and  lai^e. 
The  pile  thereof  is  fire  and  much  wood :  the  breath 
of  the  Lord,  like  a  stream  of  brimstone,  doth 
kindle  it"  Some  think  that  the  name  of  Tophet 
was  given  to  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  because  of  the 
sacrifices  offered  there  to  the  god  Moloch,  by  beat  of 
drum,  to  drown  the  cries  of  the  consuming  chil- 
dren; a  drum  in  Hebrew,  being  called  toph. 
Jeremiah  (vii.  31)  upbraids  the  Israelites  with 
having  buill  temples  to  Moloch :  "  The  high  places 
of  Tophet,  which  is  in  the  valley  of  the  sons  of 
Hinnom,  to  bum  their  sons  and  their  daughters 
in  the  fire."  We  learn  firom  the  same  prophet 
that  Tophet  was  a  polluted  and  unclean  place, 
where  they  used  to  throw  the  carcases  to  which 
they  refrised  burial,  chap.  vii.  32,  xix.  11 — 13. 
Josiah  defiled  the  place  of  Tophet,  where  the 
temple  of  Moloch  stood,  so  that  none  might  go 
thither  again,  to  sacrifice  their  children  to  that  cruel 
deity,  2  Kings  xxiii.  10,  11. 

TuoABy  a  city  of  Phiygia,  or  of  Mysia,  on  the 
Hellespont,  between  Troy  and  Assos.  Sometimes 
the  name  of  Troas  (or  the  Troad)  signifies  the 
whole  countiy  of  the  Trojans,  the  province  where 
the  ancient  dty  of  Troy  had  stood ;  but  in  the 
New  Testament  it  signifies,  a  city  of  this  name, 
sometimes  called  Antigonia,  and  Alexandria. 
Sometimes  both  names  are  united,  Alexandriap- 
Troas.  Paul  was  several  times  at  Troas,  A.  D.  52 
(Acts  xvi.  8,  &c.),  and  once  had  a  vision  here  of  a 
man  of  Macedonia,  who  requested  gospel  assistance. 
He  left  here,  in  the  custody  of  Carpus,  some 
clothes  and  books,  which  he  desired  Timothy  to 
bring  with  him  to  Home,  2  Tim.  iv.  13. 

Ttre,  a  celebrated  city  of  Phoenicia,  allotted 
to  the  tribe  of  Asher  (Josh.  xix.  29),  though  it 
does  not  appear  that  they  ever  drove  out  the  Ca- 
naanites.  There  were,  properly  speaking,  two 
Tyres — ^Insular  Tyre,  and  Tyre  on  the  continent, 
or  PalfiB  Tyrus ;  and  it  is  supposed  by  some  learned 
writers,  that  the  island  was  not  inhabited  till  after 
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the  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar.     But  this  suppo- 
sition is  not  merely  at  yariance  with  Josephus,  but 
is  scarcely  reconcileable  with  the  language  of  the 
prophets  Isaiah  and  Ezekiel,  who  both  seem  to 
speak  of  Tyre  as  an  isle.     See  Isai.  xxiii.  2,  6 ; 
£zek.  xxyi.  17,    xxyii.  3,  xxyiii.  2.     Nor  is  it 
probable  that  the  advantageous  position  of  the 
island  would  be  neglected  by  a  maritime  people. 
The  coast  would,  indeed,  first  be  occupied,  and  the 
£utified  city  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Joshua  was 
in  all  probability  on  the  continent;  but  as  the 
commercial  importance  and  wealth  of  the  port  in- 
creased, the  island  would  naturally  be  inhabited, 
and  it  must  hare  been  considered  as  the  place  of 
the  greatest  security.     Yolney  supposes  that  the 
Tyrians  retired  to  their  isle  when  compelled  to 
abandon  the  ancient  city  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and 
that  till  that  time  the  dearth  of  water  had  pre- 
vented it  from  being  much  built  upon.     The  diief 
edifices  were,  at  all  events,  on  the  main  land,  and 
to  these  the  denunciations  of  total  ruin  strictly 
apply.     PalflB  Tyrus  never  rose  firom  its  overthrow 
by  the  Chaldean  conqueror,  and  the  Macedonian 
completed  its  destruction ;  at  the  same  time,  the 
wealth  and  commerce  of  Insular  Tyre  were  for 
the  time  destroyed,  though  it  afterwards  recovered 
firom  the  effects  of  this  invasion.     Ancient  Tyre, 
then,  probably  consisted  of  the  fortified  city,  which 
commanded  a  considerable  territory  on  the  coast, 
and  of  the  port  which  was  '^  strong  in  the  sea." 
On  that  side  it  had  little  to  fear  firom  invaders,  as 
the  Tyrians  were  lords  of  the  sea ;  and  accordingly 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  Chaldean  conqueror 
ventured   upon  a  maritime  assault.     Josephus, 
indeed,  states,  that  Salmaneser,  king  of  Assyria, 
made  war  against  the  Tyrians,  with  a  fleet  of 
sixty  ships,  manned  by  800  rowers.     The  Tyrians 
had  but  twelve  ships ;  yet  they  obtained  the  victoiy, 
dispersing  the  Assyrian  fleet,  and   taking  500 
prisoners.     Salmaneser  then  returned  to  Nineveh, 
leaving  his  land  fi^rces  befiore  Tyre,  where  they 
remained  for  five  years,  but  were  unable  to  take 
the  city.     This  expedition  is  supposed  to  have 
taken  place  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  king  of 
Judah,  about  A.  M.  3287,  or  717  B.  C.     It  must 
have  been  about  this  period,  or  a  few  years  earlier, 
that  Isaiah  delivered  his  oracle  against  Tyre,  in 
which  he  specifically  declared,  that  it  should  be 
destroyed,  not  by  the  power  which  then  threat- 
ened, but  by  the  Chaldeans,  a  people  ^'formerly 
of  no  account,"  Isai.  xxiii.  13.     The  more  de- 
tailed predictions  of  the  prophet  Ezeldel  were  de- 
livered an  hundred  and  twenty  yean  after,  B.  C. 
588.     Almost  immediately  before  the  Chaldean 
invasion,  the  army  of  Nebuchadnezzar  is  said  to 
have  lain  before  Tyre  thirteen  years,  and  it  was 
not  taken  till  the  fifteenth  year  after  the  captivity, 


B.  C.  573,  more  than  I7OO  yean,  according  to 
Josephus,  after  its  foundation.     Its  destruction 
then  must  have  been  entire ;  all  the  inhabitants 
were  put  to  the  sword,  or  led  into  captivity,  the 
waUs  were  razed  to  the  ground,  and  it  was  made 
a  ^'teiTor"  and  a  desolation.     It  is  remarkable, 
that  one  reason  assigned  by  Ezekiel,  for  the  de- 
struction of  this  proud  city,  is  its  exultation  at  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  :  ^'I  shall  be  replenished 
now  she  is  laid  waste,"  Ezek.  xvi.  2.    This  clearly 
indicates  that  its  overthrow  was  posterior  to  that 
event ;  and  if  we  take  the  seventy  yean  during 
which  it  was  preflicted  by  Isaiah  (xxiii.  15)  that 
Tyre   should  be  foigotten,  to  denote  a  definite 
term  (which  seems  the  most  natural  sense),  we 
may  conclude  that  it  was  not  rebuilt  till  the  same 
number  of  yean  aft;er  the  return  of  the  Jews  from 
Babylon.  Old  Tyre,  the  continental  dty,  remained, 
however,  in  ruins  up  to  the  period  of  the  Mace- 
donian invasion.     Insular  Tyre  had  then  risen  to 
be  a  city  of  veiy  considerable  wealth  and  political 
importance ;  and  by  sea  her  fleets  were  triumph- 
ant    It  was  the  rubbish  (Ezek.  xxv.  12,  19).  of 
old  Tyre,  thirty  ftirlongs  ofi^,  that  supplied  mate- 
rials for  the  gigantic  mole  constructed  by  Alex- 
ander, of  200  feet  in  breadth,  extending  all  the 
way  from  the  continent  to  the  island,  a  distance 
of  three  quarten  of  a  mile.     The  sea  that  for- 
merly separated  them,  was  shallow  near  the  shore, 
but,  towards  the  island,  it  is  said  to  have  been 
three  fiithoms  in  depth.     The  causeway  has  pro- 
bably been  enlaiged  by  the  sand  thrown  up  by  the 
sea,  which  now  coven  the  surface  of  the  isthmus. 
Tyre  was  taken  by  the  Macedonian  conquered, 
after  a  siege  of  eight  months,  B.  C.  332,  two  hon- 
dred  and  forty-one  yean  after  its  destruction  bj 
Nebuchadnezzar,    and   consequently   about  one 
hundred  and  seventy  after  it  had  been  rebuilt. 
Though  now  subjugated,  it  was   not,  howcTer, 
totally  destroyed,  since  only  thirty  yean  after- 
wards  it  was  an  object  of  contention  to  Alex- 
ander's successors.     The  fleet  of  Antigonus  in- 
vested and  blockaded  it  for  thirteen  months,  at  the 
expiration  of  which  it  was  compelled  to  sur- 
render, and  received  a  garrison  of  his  troops  for 
its  defence.  About  three  yean  after,  it  was  invested 
by  Ptolemy,  in  person,  and  owing  to  a  mutiny  in 
the  gairison,  fell  into  his  hands.     Its  histoir  is 
now  identified  with  that  of  Syria.     In  the  apos- 
tolic age,  it  seems  to  have  regained  some  measure 
of  its  ancient  character  as  a  trading  town,  and 
Paul,  in  touching  here  on  one  occasion,  in  his  war 
back  ftom  Macedonia,  found  a  number  of  Christian 
believers,  with  whom  he  spent  a  week;  so  that 
the  gospel  must  have  been  early  preached  to  the 
Tyrians,  Acts  xxL  3, 4.     Josephus,  in  speaking  of 
the  city  of  Zabulon  as  of  admirable  bouity,  sjvs 
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that  its  houses  were  built  like  those  in  T3rTe,  and  Stephen  says  (Acts  Tii.  3),  ^^  He  came  out  of  the 
Sidon,  and  Beiytus.  Strabo  also  speaks  of  the  land  of  the  Chaldeans;"  and  Achior  obsenres 
loftiness  and  beauty  of  the  buildings.     In  ecde-  |  (Judith  v.  6),  "  They  would  not  follow  the  gods 


siastical  history^  it  is  distinguished  as  the  first 
archbishopric  under  the  patriarchate  of  Jerusalem. 
It  shared  the  fate  of  the  country  in  the  Saracen 
inrasion,  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century. 
It  was  re-conquered  by  the  crusaders  in  the 
twelfth,  and  fbnned  a  royal  domain  of  the  king- 
dom of  Jerusalem,  as  well  as  an  archiepiscopal 
see.  William  of  Tyre,  the  well-known  historian, 
and  an  Englishman,  was  the  first  archbishop.  In 
1289  it  was  retaken  by  the  Saracens,  the  CSiristians 
being  permitted  to  remove  with  their  efiects. 
When  the  sultan  Selim  divided  Bfiia  into  pasha- 
lics,  Tyre,  whiek  had  probably  gone  into  decay 
with  the  depmnon  of  commerce,  was  merged  in 
the  temtoiy  of  Sidon.  In  1766,  it  was  taken 
po«ession  of  by  the  Motoualies,  who  repaired  the 
port,  and  inclosed  it  on  the  land  side  with  a  wall 
twenty  feet  higk.  The  wall  was  standing,  but 
the  repairs  had  gone  to  ruin,  at  the  time  of  Vol- 
nev's  visit  (1784).  He  noticed,  however,  the  choir 
of  the  ancient  church,  also  mentioned  by  Maun- 
^U,  together  with  some  columns  of  red  granite, 
of  a  species  unknown  in  Sjrria,  which  Djezzar 
Pasha  wanted  to  remove  to  Acre,  but  could  find 
no  engineers  fit  to  accomplish  it.  It  was  at  that 
time  a  miserable  village :  its  exports  consisted  of 
a  few  sacks  of  com  and  cotton,  and  the  only  mer- 
chant of  which  it  could  boast  was  a  solitary  Greek, 


of  their  Others  who  were  in  the  land  of  Chaldea.' 
There  is  no  mention  of  a  city  in  any  of  these 
texts.  Moreover,  it  is  remarkable  that  when  Abra- 
ham (Gen.  xxii.)  sends  his  servant  to  fetch  a  wife 
for  Isaac,  he  directs  him  to  his  coimtry — laml^  not 
ciiy  ;  and  the  servant  is  not  said  to  go  to  the  city 
Aur  (ver.  10),  but,  to  the  city  of  Nahor,  We 
might  have  expected,  that  in  one  of  these  fair 
oppoitaiiities,  the  term  city  would  have  occurred ; 
but  as  it  does  not,  it  should  seem  that  the  taking 
Aur  for  a  city,  instead  of  a  district,  or  country,  is 
not  authorized  by  Holy  Writ.  Mr.  Bryant  seems 
to  have  found  the  word  Aur  employed  with  the 
same  intention  ;  for  he  says — *'*'  Those  who  came 
originally  firom  Chaldea  were  styled  the  children 
of  Ur^  or  Uriui."  "  Under  the  title  of  Auritw 
the  sons  of  Gush  came  into  Egypt  They  settled 
in  a  province  named  firom  them  Cushan,  which 
was  at  the  upper  part  of  the  Delta ;  and  in  after- 
times  called  Nomos  Arahicus.*'  The  ^^  Auritof 
were  the  same  as  the  Heliadee" — ^that  is,  descend- 
ants of  the  sun.  ^'  We  are  told  by  Syncellus,  that 
Egypt  had  been  in  subjection  to  a  threefold  race  of 
kings,  (1)  Auritse;  (2)  Mestrse;  (3)  Egyptian. 
He  places  the  AuritcB  first,  because  he  thought 
they  were  the  first  in  time  ....  they  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  Arabians,  and  are  said  to  have 
come  from  the  East."    Mr.  Taylor  remarks  on  this 


in  the  service  of  the  French  factory  at  Sidon,  who  I  Arabian^  Arabicus^  in  Hebrew  Arami^  that  it  ap- 


could  hardly  gain  a  livelihood.  It  is  only  within 
the  last  five  and  twenty  years  that  it  has  once 
more  begun  to  lift  its  head  firom  the  dust.* 

Ur,  the  country  of  Terah,  and  the  birth-place 
of  Abraham  (Gen.  xi.  28),  but  its  situation  is 
unbown.  It  is  usually  placed  in  Chaldea,  Ban 
^lonia,  or  Mesopotamia,  but  Mr.  Taylor  insists 
upon  its  lying  much  further  east.  It  is  usually 
said  to  be  a  dty ;  but  this  he  doubts,  because  (1) 
It  is  nowhere  in  Scripture  called  a  city.  (2)  It 
«  mostly  coupled  with  the  word  land^  or  country, 
w  district,  as  Gen.  xi.  28,  "  Haran  died  in  the 
W  of  his  nativity,  in  Aur  of  the  Chasdim ;" 
^liere  it  seems  that  Aur  is  the  same  place  as  the 
^d;^.^T  else,  it  would  have  been  said,  one  should 
t^ink,  "in  the  city  of  Aur,  in  the  land  of  his 
^irity."  The  omission  of  the  term  city  here 
^ms  to  be  of  considerable  weight.  So  ver.  31. 
'*They  went  forth  from  Aur— to  go  into  the  land 
of  Canaan.-  Again,  chap.  xv.  7,  "  I  am  the  Lord, 
that  brought  thee  out  of  Aur  of  the  Chasdim,  to 
gi^e  thee  this  land;"  see  also  Nehem.  ix.  7.    So 


*  Modern  Traveller,  Syiia,  vol.  i.,  pp.  46—52, 


pears  to  be  derived  from  an  original  Aram  in  the 
land  of  Aur  or  Ur;  so  that  it  strengthens  the 
remarks  in  proof  of  an  Aram  (Arabia)  farther 
cast  than  either  Syria  or  Mesopotamia,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  people  described  as  Auritcs 
(Arabes)  are  far  too  numerous  to  have  been  colo- 
nies from  a  single  city.  As  Aur,  or  Ur,  signifies 
Jlre  or  liffhi,  it  seems  to  agree  with  the  description 
of  the  *'*'  Sun-rising  province ;"  and  as  the  AuritcB, 
wherever  they  are  foimd,  are  children  of  the  sun, 
it  seems  to  confirm  the  propriety  of  deriving  them 
rather  from  a  province  than  from  a  city.  Mr. 
Bryant  finds  these  persons,  and  Ethiopians,  in 
many  places.  It  is  certain  the  Chaldeans  were 
called  Ethiopians,  but  they  never  were  thought  to 
be  natives  of  either  Arabian  or  African  Ethiopia.* 
Uz,  the  place  of  Job's  habitation;  but  about 
the  locality  of  which  there  has  been  much  con- 
troversy. Dr.  Good,  in  one  of  the  dissertations 
prefixed  to  his  translation  of  the  Book  of  Job,  has 
bestowed  much  thought  on  the  question,  and  he 
fixes  it  in  Idumea,  or  the  Stony  Arabia.     ^'In 


-|-  Calmet's  Dictionary,  tub  voce. 
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effect,"  he  remarks,  ''  nothing  is  clearer  than  that 
all  the  persons  introduced  into  the  poem  were 
Idumeans,  dwelling  in  Idumea ;  or,  in  other  words, 
Edomite  Arahs.  These  characters  are,  Joh  him- 
self, of  the  land  of  Uz ;  Eliphaz  of  Teman,  a 
district  of  as  much  repute  as  Uz ;  and,  upon  the 
joint  testimony  of  Jeremiah  (xlix.  7)  20),  Ezekiel 
(xxv.  13),  Amos  (i.  11,  12),  and  Obadiah  (v. 
8,  9),  a  part,  and  principal  part,  of  Idumea; 
Bildad  of  Shuah,  always  mentioned  in  conjunction 
¥rith  Sheba  and  Dedan,  the  first  of  which  was 
probably  named  after  one  of  the  brothers  of  Joktan 
or  Kantan,  and  the  two  last  from  two  of  his  sons, 
all  of  them  being  uniformly  placed  in  the  Tidnity 
of  Idumea ;  Zophar  of  Naama,  a  dty  importing 
pleasantness,  which  is  also  stated  by  Joshua  (xy. 
21,  41),  to  have  been  situated  in  Idumea,  and  to 
have  lain  in  a  southern  direction,  towards  its  coast, 
or  the  shores  of  the  Bed  Sea ;  and  Elihu  of  Buz, 
which,  as  the  name  of  a  place,  occurs  only  once  in 
Sacred  Writ,  but  is  there  mentioned  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Teman  and  Dedan  (Jer.  xxy.  23),  and 
hence  necessarily,  like  themselves,  a  border  dty 
upon  Audtis,  Uz,  or  Idumea. 

Zarbphath,  a  city  of  the  Sidonians,  between 
Tjre  and  Sidon,  in  Phoenicia,  on  the  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  and  afterwards  called  Sarepta. 
It  is  between  Tyre  and  Sidon,  and  was  the  red- 


dence  of  the  prophet  Elijah  with  a  poor  woman, 
during  a  famine  in  the  land  of  Israel,  1  Kings 
xrii.  9,  10. 

Zaretan,  a  town  in  the  land  of  Manaaaeh,  on 
this  dde  Jordan ;  called  Zartanah,  in  1  Kings  It. 
12.  It  is  said  to  be  near  Beth  Shen,  which  was 
in  the  northern  limits  of  Manasseh.  From  Adam 
to  Zaretan  the  waters  dried  up  (Josh.  iii.  16); 
from  Zaretan  upwards,  they  stood  on  a  heap.  The 
brazen  vessels  for  the  temple  were  cast  in  the  daj 
ground  between  Zaretan  and  Sncooth,  1  Kings 
▼ii.  46. 

Zebulvn,  a  dty  of  Asher,  and  then  of  Zehnlnn, 
not  hi  horn  Ptolemais. 

ZoAN,  a  royal-  dty  of  Egypt,  and  extremelj 
andent.  Called  in  Greek  Tanii  (Judith  i.  10), 
and  built,  no  doubt,  by  emigrants,  Numb.  ziii.  22; 
Ps.  Ixxyiii.  12,  43;  Isai.  xix.  11,  13,  xxx.  4; 
Ezek.  XXX.  14. 

ZoAR,  a  dty  of  the  PentapoUs,  on  the  sou&em 
extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea,  was  destined,  with  the 
other  fiye  dties,  to  be  consumed  by  fire  from 
heayen;  but  at  the  intercesdon  of  Lot,  it  iras 
preserved,  Gen.  xiy.  2.  It  was  originally  called 
Bela;  but  after  Lot  entreated  the  angel's  pennis- 
don  to  take  refuge  in  it,  and  insisted  on  the  snuiA- 
ness  of  this  dty,  it  had  the  name  of  Zoor,  ifhidi 
dgnifies  small  or  little. 


PART  V. 


BIBLICAL    NATURAL    HISTORY. 


1.  Thb  Holj  Scriptmes,  though  not  professiiig 
to  communicate  a  knowledge  of  what  are  called 
**the  laws  of  natarey"  which  mean  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  the  order  which  the  Divine  Being 
lias  prescrihed  in  the  natural  world ;  or  to  describe 
with  any  particularity  the  seyeral  properties  of  the 
various  objects,  animate  and  inanimate,  which 
oonstitttte  ihe  world  natural ;  do,  in  &ct,  comprise 
a  Tast  fund  of  information  on  both  these  branches 
of  knowledge,  and  open  up  a  wide  field  of  obser- 
ration  to  the  naturalist  and  the  philosopher. 

2.  The  opening  chapter  of  Genesis  at  once  in- 
troduces U8  to  the  Torious  topics  comprehended 
under  the  title  of  this  chapter ;  and  that,  too,  in 
an  orderly  and  scientific  manner :  Astrooraphy, 
Mbtbobolooy,  Geology,  Botany,  Zoooraphy  ; — 
the  heayens,  the  air,  and  the  earth ;  but  as  the 
latter  is  that  in  which  we  are  more  immediately 
interested,  the  sacred  historian  has  supplied  a 
laxger  measure  of  information  relatiye  to  this  than 
to  either  of  the  former.  Confining  himself  to  this 
part  of  the  Mosaic  narratiye,  Mr.  Charles  Taylor, 
to  whom  eyery  subsequent  writer  on  this  branch 
of  natural  science  has  been  greatly  indebted,  dis- 
tributes the  objects  of  Scripture  natural  history 
into  three  classes,  conformably  with  the  threefi>ld 
ttiaagement  of  Moses,  in  his  philosophical  and 
Iteauliful  narratiye.    Thus  we  haye, 

L  (nOLOOY.       n.  BOTANY.       m.  ZOOORAPHY. 

Gen.  L  1 — 10.— yer.  11, 12. ^yer.  20,  26. 

Here  are  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature— animal, 
▼egetaUe,  and  mineral— -opened  up  to  our  contem- 
plation. How  extended  is  the  range ;  how  teem- 
iog  wiUi  important  instruction,  and  with  the 
inaterials  of  deyout  meditation ! 

AH  natare  is  a  glass  reflecting  God, 

As  by  the  sea  reflected  is  the  sun. 

Too  glorious  to  be  gnzed  oo  in  his  sphere ! 


3.  The  Mosaic  arrangement  is  mmple,  but  sys- 
tematic; rising  firom  inert  matter  to  yegetation, 
from  this  to  animal  life,  and  thence  to  intellectual 
being! 

4.  Each  branch  of  the  diyision  is  further  dis- 
posed into  triads,  thus  :^- 

OBOLOOY. 

Earth— Air— Water. 

BOTANY. 

Grass— Shrubs — ^Trees. 

ZOOORAPHY. 

Aquatics— Terrestrials — ^Rationals. 
The  two  former  being  again  diyided  thus : 

AQUATIOS. 

AnimalculsB — ^Amphibia— Birds. 

TERREfiTTRIALS. 

Domestic  Animals — Wild  Beasts — ReptOes. 

5.  What  a  beaudfiil  gradation!  Connecting 
links  are  seen  throughout  the  whole  order  and 
class  of  being.  Among  a  certain  description  of 
stones,  some  are  fibrous,  and  haye  laminie,  or  a 
kind  of  leayes ;  as  slate,  talc,  lythophytes,  or  stony 
marine  plants,  the  amyanthus,  or  stony  flower  of 
mines.  These  lead  us  from  the  mineral  to  the 
yegetabl^  kingdom.  The  plant  which  appears  to 
occupy  the  lowest  part  of  yegetable  gradation  is 
the  truffle.  Next  come  the  numerous  species  of 
mushrooms  and  mosses,  between  which  mould 
and  paste  seem  to  form,  the  connecting  medium. 
All  these  plants  are  imperfect,  and  properly  con- 
stitute only  the  limits  of  the  y^table  kingdom. 
The  polypus  seems  to  unite  the  y^table  and  the 
animal  kingdom.  From  its  outward  appearance, 
this  singular  production  might  be  taken*  for  nothing 
more  than  a  mere  plant,  were  it  not  seen  to  per- 
fiarm  real  animal  functions.  Worms,  which  are 
at  the  commencement  ai  the  animal  kingdom, 
lead  us  to  insects  and  shell-fish ;  between  which, 
or,  rather,  next  to  them,  are  found  reptiles,  which, 
by  means  of  the  water-snake,  are  united  to  fisht 
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The  fljing-fish  leads  us  to  fowls.  The  ostrich, 
whose  feet  much  resemhle  those  of  the  goat,  and 
which  runs  rather  than  flies,  appears  to  connect 
birds  with  quadrupeds.  Such  is  the  harmony  and 
gradation  of  nature  in  its  varied  and,  at  first  sight, 
incongruous  parts !  There  are  no  frightful  chasms, 
or  violent  and  unnatural  transitions ;  a  scale  of 
the  nicest  gradation  regulates  the  operations  of  the 
Almighty  hand,  and  powerfully  attests  the  wisdom 
by  which  it  is  directed. 

Almiohtt  ! — we  cannot  comprehend  him ; 
Excelling  in  power  and  in  judgment  !* 

6.  That  most  sublime  and  magnificent  of  all 

- 

*  Critica  Biblica,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  19,  30. 


poems,  ancient  or  modem,  die  book  of  Job,  prores 
that  the  study  of  natural  history,  and  especially 
the  history  of  the  animal  kingdom,  was  cultivated 
at  a  very  early  period  of  the  world,  with  a  cona- 
derable  degree  of  minute  attention,  in  regard  to 
various  kinds  and  species ;  and  the  detailed  refer- 
ences to  the  habits  and  manners  of  other  animals 
that  lie  scattered  through  almost  every  part  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  especially  through  the 
books  of  Psalms  and  piopkecies,  with  the  distinct 
historical  notice  which  is  given  of  the  scientific 
acquaintance  of  Solomon  with  this  attractive  study 
(1  Kings  iv.  33),  show,  not  only  that  it  vras  at- 
tended to  at  a  very  early  period,  but  that  it  was  a 
very  favourite  and  &shionable  pursuit  for  many 
ages  throughout  %ypt,  Syria,  and  Arabia. 


CHAPTER  I. 

astrography  and  meteorology. 


I.  AnsoNOMT :— Scaatiiiess  of  Biblical  Infonnation— Know- 
ledge of  AstroDomy  pooaessed  by  the  ancient  Hebrewa— 
Astrology.— II.  Mbibo»olooy -.—Its  Object*— The  Seasoou 
of  the  Hebrewi. 

I. — 1.  We  have  already  intimated  the  scanti- 
ness of  the  information  furnished  in  the  sacred 
Scriptures  relative  to  the  solar  system  :  it  is  men- 
tioned but'  incidentally,  or  by  the  way,  and  as  it 
stands  in  immediate  relation  to  our  own  planet  or 
globe.  By  employing  the  plural  word  0*Dar, 
shemim^  heavens,  it  is  believed  that  Moses  meant 
to  include  in  his  description  of  the  creation  the 
whole  of  the  solar  system ;  but  this  is  by  no  means 
certain,  irom  the  mere  use  of  the  plural  substan- 
tive. In  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  a  great  latitude 
of  meaning  is  given  to  the  word  o^otET.  In  Job 
XXXV.  11,  it  is  used  to  denote  the  air  or  atmo- 
sphere ;  in  Psalm  xxxiii.  6,  it  expresses  the  atmo- 
sphere or  planetary  vortex ;  and  in  Dan.  iv.  26,  it 
denotes  the  Deity  himself.  The  ancient  Hebrews 
believed  that  there  were  three  heavens ;  the  alfrial, 
in  which  the  birds,  &c.,  fly ;  the  firmament,  or  ex- 
panse; and  "the  heaven  of  heavens,"  or  "the 
third  heaven,"  the  peculiar  dwelling-place  of  Je- 
hovah and  the  blessed  in  eternity.  By  the  word 
irpn,  rekia^  which  the  English  translators  have 
rendered,  following  the  vulgate,  firmament,  the 
Hebrews  described  the  whole  atmosphere,  or  the 
whole  of  the  planetary  vortex,  in  which  the  o^3i^, 
the  onstt^)  and  the  rr^\  the  whole  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  exist:  the  stars  are  spoken  of  in  the 
Scriptures  as  being  infinite  in  number ;  and  there 
are  several  beautiful  allusions  to  them  in  Isa.  xl. 
26;  Numb.  xxiv.  17;  Job  xxv.  5;  Ps.  cxlviii.  3, 


€t  al.  JjEL  Jude  13,  there  is  an  allusion  to  llie 
apparently  irregular  motion  of  the  planets;  asd 
when  it  is  known  tiiat  tlie  Hebrews  called  ^di 
teachers  stars,  the  comparison  of  Jude  seems  to  be 
very  appropriate. 

2.  Whether  the  Hebrews  understood  the  dieoiy 
of  lunar  eclipses  is  doubtful ;  it  seems  that  th«j 
did  not,  inasmuch  as  they  always  speak  of  these 
phenomena  in  terms  which  intimate  a  belief  of 
their  being  effects  of  the  exizaordinary  power  an^ 
wra£h  of  God.  See  Isa.  xiii.  10;  Eiek.  xxiiL 
7,  8 ;  Joel  ii.  10 ;  iii.  15,  eid.  On  the  drcms- 
stanoes  of  the  sun  and  moon  "  standing  sdll '  at 
tiie  command  of  Joshua,  as  rdated  in  the  book 
bearing  his  name  (ch.  x.  12),  and  the  shadow  on 
the  sun-dial  of  Ahaz,  mentioned  in  2  Kings  xx^ 
and  Isa.  xxxv.,  we  must  refer  to  the  oommentBton* 
Dr.  A.  Clarice  has  oontribnted  mneh  and  satii^ 
torily  towards  eiq)laining  the  reiatioiis  in  aocoid* 
ance  with  natural  science,  and  vindicatiiig  the 
sacred  writers  against  the  charge  of  ignorance  tint 
has  been  often  urged.  In  2  Kings  xxiii.  5,  and 
Job  xxxvui.  32,  the  planets,  niSro,  or  constalla- 
tions,  are  mentioned ;  and  in  Job  ix.  9,  xxxm 
31,  and  Amos  v.  8,  some  of  them  are  called  bj 
name ;  whence  it  is  evident  that  the  science  of 
astronomy  was  not  wholly  uncultivated  amongst  the 
ancient  HebrewB,as  is  also,  and  indeed  more  dearlj, 
demoDflttahle  from  the  construction  of  their  csla- 
dars,  and  the  regulation  of  their  fiists,  festivals,  kc. 

3.  Astrology,  or  the  science  of  reading  the  stan, 
was  sedulously  cultivated  in  the  East,  and  espe- 
daUy  in  Chaldea  (Isa.  xlviL  13;  Jer.  L  35;  Dan. 
i.  20  i  ii.  2, 12,  &c.);  so  that  at  length  "a  Chal- 
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dean*  became  sjmonymous  with  ^*  an  astrologer." 
This  superstition  was  prohibited  bj  the  law  (Lev. 
XX.  27;  Deut.  xviii.  10),  although  the  Hebrews 
did  not  preserve  themsdves  free  from  its  guilt,  as 
is  evident  from  yaiious  passages  in  the  writings  of 
the  prophets. 

II. — 1.  The  science  of  meteorology,  which  treats 
of  the  atmosphere  and  the  various  phenomena  with 
which  it  is  connected,  will,  of  course,  bear  some 
proportion  in  the  estimation  of  a  people  to  their 
attainments  in  astronomical  science.  If  the  one  is 
neglected,  the  other  will  not  be  very  sedulously 
coltivated ;  and  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that 
either  of  them  formed  very  prominent  objects  of 
study  amongst  the  ancient  Hebrews.  As  a  pas- 
toral people,  they  were,  of  course,  obliged  to  pay 
considerable  attention  to  the  state  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, the  weather,  and  the  seasons ;  but  it  is  very 
questionable  whether  they  understood  enough  of 
the  science  of  meteorology  to  be  able  to  explain 
the  principles  by  which  these  were  regulated  or 
modified. 

2.  The  Masons  of  the  natural  year  are  indicated 
by  a  veiy  ancient  portion  of  the  sacred  history : 
"•  While  the  earth  remaineth,  $eed-4%me  and  harwat 
and  cold  and  heaLf  and  iummer  and  mtiiery  and 
day  and  night,  shall  not  cease,"  Qen.  viii.  22. 
We  shall  notice  these  divisions  in  order. 

(1)  Zaro,  or  ieed-iime^  which  comprehended, 
according  to  our  computation  of  time,  from  the 
ginning  of  October  to  the  end  of  November,* 
*as  the  period  during  which  the  former  rains 
felLt  It  seems  that  about  the  autumnal  equinox 
these  rains  commenced,  falling  for  two  or  three 
%s  in  heavy  showers,  af);er  which  there  was  an 
latenral  of  two  or  three  weeks,  when  the  real 
fmner  rain  set  in.  It  was  during  this  interval  of 
time  that  the  Hebrews  ploughed  their  land,  and 
sowed  their  wheat  and  barley,  j: 

&)  Eartph^  the  stripping  season,  or  rointer, 
extended  from  the  beginning  of  December  to  the 
eod  of  Janqaxy.  During  this  period  the  westerly 
winds  generally  blow,  which  bring  heavy  rains, 
<^«i«ciaUy  during  the  night.  The  cold  is  piercing 
o&  the  elevated  parts  of  the  land,  and  sometimes 
^  to  those  not  inured  to  the  climate.  David 
)»s  finely  described  this  season  of  the  year,  where, 
^  speaking  of  the  Divine  Majesty,  he  says,  "he 
gire^  snow  like  wool ;  he  scattereth  the  hoar 


*  Fgrioaccoiatof  the  compirfationoftiiiie  adopted  iQ  Jodsa, 
"*  reader  u  icfenred  to  Part  IV.,  ch.  i.,  ante, 

t  l4gh(£)ot.  Hot.  Heb.,  Matt.  lii.  ]. 
.^"f>  detailed  accoant  of  the  weather  and  iirodactioos  of 
Jnb«,aiMl  of  tbeagricnltnral  operationa  of  its  inhabitants  daring 
«Me  seawns,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Carpenter's  Calendariom 
*^«n«,pp.l-ia 


frost  like  ashes;  he  casteth  forth  his  ice  like  mor- 
sels ;  who  can  stand  before  his  cold  V  Ps.  cxlvii. 
16, 17.  And  yet  there  are  intervals  when  the  sky 
is  clear,  and  it  is  so  hot  that  travellers  with  diffi- 
culty prosecute  their  joiuney.  De  la  Roque  re- 
lates, that  he  was  greatly  affected  by  the  heat  of 
the  sun,  when  travelling  near  T3rre,  on  the  29th 
of  January.  1 1  During  this  season  the  inhabitants 
of  Palestine,  and  the  adjoining  countries,  continue 
to  sow  their  com  and  pulse. 

(3)  Kur,  the  cold  geason,  embraced  February 
and  March.  During  the  early  part  of  this  season 
there  are  some  intense  colds ;  and  Shaw  states, , 
that  it  is  the  usual  time  at  Jerusalem  for  the  fall-^ 
ing  of  snow.  As  the  season  advances,  however, 
the  atmosphere  grows  warm,  and  at  length  ex- 
cessively hot,  though  the  rains,  accompanied  with 
thunder  and  hail,  are  not  yet  over.§  The  fields, 
which  were  pretty  green  before,  become,  by  the 
springing  up  of  the  latter  grain,  entirely  covered 
with  pleasing  verdure,  and  towards  the  end  of 
March  every  tree  is  in  full  leaf.lT 

(4)  KeUur,  the  harvest,  included  April  and 
May,  when  the  latter  rains  fell  ;**  called  harvest 
rains  (Deut.  xi.  14,  Heb.),  because  they  helped  to' , 
fill  and  ripen  the  com  for  cutting.  Thus  the  for- 
mer rains  fell  afler  the  autunmal  equinox,  at  their 
seed-time,  to  quicken  the  grain ;  and  the  latter 
rains,  after  the  vernal  equinox,  to  ensure  a  plenti- 
ful crop.  It  was  owing  to  these  rains  that  Jordan 
used  to  overflow  its  banks,  at  the  time  of  the 
barley-harvest.  Josh.  iii.  15.  When  they  are  past, 
the  weather  is  variable  till  May,  by  cold  winds 
from  Libanus  ;i"\  fix>m  the  end  of  which  month 
till  the  middle  of  September,  there  are  few  or  no 
showers.  In  the  Plain  of  Jericho,  the  heat  is  ex- 
cessive at  this  time;  but  in  other  parts  of  the 
countiy  the  spring  is  delightful.  Af^ier  the  rains 
cease,  the  com  soon  arrives  at  maturity,  and  the 
harvest  commences,  and  continues  till  about  the 
middle  of  June.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the 
rich  fragrance  of  an  eastern  climate,  at  this  season 
of  the  year,  and  before  the  excessive  heat  comes 
on.  The  air  is  filled  with  odours  of  plants,  and 
flowers,  and  trees,  which  the  breeze  wafls  about 
in  most  delicious  freshness.  Solomon  says,  ^'  The 
winter  is  past,  the  rain  is  over  and  gone ;  the 
flowers  appear  on  the  earth ;  the  time  of  the  sing* 
ing  of  birds  is  come ;  and  the  voice  of  the  turtle 
is  heard  in  our  land ;  the  fig-tree  putteth  forth  her 
green  figs,  and  the  vines,  with  the  tender  grape, 

II  Voyage  de  Syria,  9ec.,  torn,  i.,  p.  17. 
S  Manndrell,  pp.  13, 20, 67,  &c. ;  Pocoeke,  vol.  ii.,  p.  11. 

f  Rossell,  p.  10. 
•*  Lightfoot,  Hor.  Heb ,  Luke  iv,  26. 
tt  D^  La  Valle,  pp.  121, 122. 
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give  a  good  smell,"  Cant.  ii.  11 — 13.  Before  the 
middle  of  May,  howerer,  the  Terdure  hegins  to 
fade,  and  hy  the  end  of  the  month  all  becomes 
parched  and  barren.  To  the  extreme  heat  which 
now  prevails,  there  are  many  beautiful  allusions 
in  the  sacred  writings.  As  when  Isaiah  is  de- 
scnbing  the  peaceful  and  happy  reign  of  the  Mes- 
siah, he  says,  "  And  there  sh&ll  be  a  tabernacle  for 
a  shadow  in  the  day-time,  from  the  heat,  and  for 
a  place  of  re^ge,  and  for  a  covert  from  storm  and 
from  rain,"  chap.  iv.  6.  He  uses  the  same  lan- 
guage in  describing  Gods  care  over  the  poor: 
^^  Thou  shalt  bring  down  the  noise  of  strangers,  as 
the  heat  in  a  dry  place ;  even  the  heat  with  the 
shadow  of  a  cloud ;  the  branch  of  the  terrible  ones 
shall  be  brought  low,"  chap.  xxv.  5. 

(5)  Kikz^  summer,,  comprised  the  months  of 
Jime  and  July,  during  which  the  sky  is  clear, 
and  the  sun's  rays  so  intense,  that  the  streams 
which  in  winter  rushed  with  the  impetuosilr  of 
torrents,  either  dwindle  into  brooks,  or  become 
entirely  dry.  The  winds  generally  blowing  from 
the  west,  refresh  the  air  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
day,  and  the  dews  being  very  moderate,  the  in- 
habitants pass  the  night  on  the  roofs  of  their 
houses.*     Thunder  is  very  uncommon  in  this  di- 
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mate  during  the  summer  season,  and  it  seldoni  or 
never  rain8.t  When  it  does  rain,  it  is  usually 
preceded  by  a  whirlwind,  with  clouds  of  dust ;  it 
is  "  with  a  stormy  whirlwind,  or  an  overflowing 
shower,  or  great  hail,"  Ezek.  xiii.  12,  13.  What 
has  been  said  of  the  heat  which  prev^ls  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  is  chiefly  applicable  to  the 
lower  parts  of  the  country ;  for,  even  in  the  hot- 
test months,  the  regions  of  Libanus  are  so  coM  at 
times,  during  the  night,  as  to  render  the  use  of 
fires  indispensable.  X 

(6)  Chum^  the  heat^  comprehended  August  and 
September.  During  this  season  the  heat  increases, 
and  "  the  drought  of  summer*  is  experienced,  Vt 
xxxii.  4.  The  sky  is  serene  and  fair  dming  the 
day ;  but  in  the  night  a  copious  dew  fedls,  which 
either  saturates  the  earth,  or  appears  as  hoar-frost: 
on  the  appearance  of  the  sun  it  ascends  as  smoke 
from  an  oven,  and  becomes  invisible.  Lightning 
is  also  frequent  in  the  night-time ;  and,  if  seen  in 
the  western  hemisphere,  it  portends  rain,  of^eo 
accompanied  with  thunder.  During  the  heat,  at 
noon,  it  is  usual  for  persons  to  retire  to  rest||  See 
Judg.  iii.  24;  2  Sam.  iv.  5. 


t  Volney,  Voyage,  torn.  L,  p.  921 ;  JcMphoi,  Wu%  M 
ill.,  chap.  7. 

X  D'Arvieai,  Mem.,  torn,  iii.,  p.  433. 
I  Niebohr,  Deacript.  de  TArabic,  p.  6L 
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GEOLOGY. 


Importance  of  the  Science  of  Geology,  wd  its  Relation  to  the 
Bible— Mosaic  Narrative  of  the  Crpation— Conformity  of 
Modem  Philosophy  with  the  Hebrew  Cosmogony— The  De- 
luge attested  by  Modern  Discoveries— The  Age  of  the  Earth 
—Hebrew  Geological  IVnns. 

The  intimate  connexion  of  the  science  ^hich 
treats  of  the  substance  of  the  earth,  of  the.  causes 
bj  which  its  several  parts  have  been  either  ar- 
ranged or  disoiganized,  of  the  operations  in  which 
the  stratification  of  its  materials  have  originated, 
of  the  inequalities  of  its  sur&ce,  and  of  the 
numerous  bodies  that  enter  into  its  composition, 
with  various  portions  of  Scripture,  and  especially 
with  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation  and  the 
deluge,  gives  it  a  strong  claim  to  rank  amongst 
the  necessary  studies  of  the  interpreter  and  the 
theologian. 

2.  In  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  the  Hebrew 


historian  describes  briefly,  but  partienlarly  ^ 
systematically,  the  order  and  process  of  the  woik 
of  creation ;  beginning  with  the  heavens,  or  solar 
system  generally,  and  thence  descending  to  the 
Y^K,  earth — or,  as  the  word  implies,  every  thisg 
relating  to  the  terr-aque-aSrial  globe ;  that  iS)  all 
that  belongs  to  the  solid  and  fluid  parts  of  ov 
world,  and  its  sonounding  atmosphere.*  ^ 
narrative  of  Moses  funiishes  a  fiur  gabject  of  in- 
vestigation for  the  philosopher  and  the  natonl  ^ 
torian ;  and  it  is  gratiiying  to  know  that  the  dtt- 
coveries  of  modem  science  have  ali  taiAsi^  to 
illustrate  and  confirm  the  particakn  indiiM  lo 
that  narrative. 
3.  From  the  surveys  that  have  been  made  of 
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!  the  solid  cnut  of  the  earth,  so  far  as  it  has  been 
penetrated  into,  it  is  erident  that  the  rudimental 
materials  of  the  globe  existed  at  its  earliest  period, 
in  one  oonfiised  and  liquid  mass ;  that  they  were 
afterwards  separated  and  arranged  by  a  progressive 
«rie.  of  operations,  aad  a  unifom  sjrrtem  of  law^ 
the  more  obvious  of  which  appear  to  be,  those  of 
giarity  and  ciystallization ;  and  that  they  hare 
sinee  been  convulsed  and  dislocated  by  some 
dreadful  commotion  and  inundation,  that  have  ex- 
tended to  eveiy  region,  and  again  thrown  a  great 
part  of  the  organic  and  inorganic  creation  into  a 
promiscuous  jumble.  Hence  have  originated  the 
Plutonic  and  Neptunian  hypotheses ;  the  former, 
ascribing  ihe  origin  of  the  world,  in  its  present 
state,  to  igneous  ^ion ;  the  latter  to  aqueous  so- 
hition,  resolving  the  genuine  origin  of  things  into 
the  operation  of  water.  The  Neptunian  or  aqueous 
theory  is  recommended  by  its  general  coincidence 
irith  the  geology  of  the  Scriptures,  and  its  adapta- 
tion to  several  phenomena  in  the  present  structure 
of  the  earth.  The  Mosaic  narrative  opens  with  a 
statement  of  three  distinct  &cts,  each  following  the 
other  in  a  regular  series,  in  the  origin  of  the  visible 
worid.  first,  an  absolute  creation,  as  opposed  to 
a  mere  remodification  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth, 
which  constituted  the  earliest  step  in  the  creative 
process.  Secondly,  the  condition  of  the  earth' 
when  it  was  thus  primarily  brought  into  being, 
which  was  that  of  an  amorphous  or  shapeless  waste. 
And,  thirdly,  a  conmiencing  effort  to  reduce  the 
mi&shioned  mass  into  a  condition  of  order  and 
harmony.  ^In  the  beginning,"  says  the  sacred 
historian,  ^^  Crod  creaUd  the  heavens  and  the  earth. 
And  ih/B  ecarth  fwu  withoiU  form  and  wid;  and 
darkness  was  upon  the  hce  of  the  deep  (or  abyss). 
And  the  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  face  of  the 
wateTf,"  Cren.  i.  1,  2.  We  are  hence  necessarily 
led  to  infbr,  that  the  first  change  of  the  formless 
chaos,  after  its  existence,  was  into  a  state  of  uni- 
Tersal  aqueous  solution ;  for  it  was  upon  the  surface 
of  the  waters  that  the  Divine  Spirit  commenced 
his  operative  power.  We  are  next  informed,  that 
this  chaotic  mass  acquired  shape,  not  instanta- 
neously, but  by  a  series  of  six  distinct  days  or 
epochs,  and  apparently  through  the  agency  of  the 
esuiblished  laws  of  gravity  arid  crystallization, 
which  regulate  it  at  the  present  moment.  It  tells  us 
that  during  the  first  of  these  days  was  evolved — 
what,  indeed,  agreeably  to  the  laws  of  gravity, 
must  have  been  evolved  first  of  all — the  matter  of 
light  and  heat ;  of  ail  material  substances  the  most 
subtle  and  attenuate;  those  by  which  alone  the 
Sim  operates,  and  has  ever  operated,  upon  the  earth 
and  the  other  planets,  and  which  may  be  the  iden- 
tical substances  that  constitute  its  essence.     And 
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it  tells  us,  also,  that  the  limiinous  matter  thus 
evolved  produced  light,  without  the  assistance  of 
the  sun  or  moon,  which  were  not  set  in  the  sky 
or  firmament,  and  had  no  rule,  till  the  fourth  day ; 
that  the  light  thus  produced  flowed  by  tides,  and 
alternately  intermitted,  thus  constituting  a  single 
day  and  a  single  night,  whatever  their  length 
might  be.  It  tells  us  that,  during  the  second  day, 
uprose,  progressively,  the  fine  fluids,  or  waters,  as 
they  are  poetically  and  beautifully  denominated, 
of  the  firmament,  and  filled  the  blue  ethereal  void 
with  a  vital  atmosphere;  that,  during  the  third  day, 
the  waters,  more  properly  so  called,  or  the  grosser 
and  more  compact  fluids  of  the  general  mass,  were 
strained  off  and  gathered  together  into  the  vast 
bed  of  the  ocean,  and  the  dry  land  began  to  make 
its  appearance^  by  disclosing  the  peaks  or  highest 
points  of  the  primitive  moimtains ;  in  consequence 
of  which  a  progress  instantly  commenced,  fix)m  in- 
organic matter  to  vegetable  organization,  the  sur- 
£ace  of  the  earth,  as  well  above  as  under  the 
waters,  being  covered  with  plants  and  herbs  bear- 
ing seeds  after  their  respective  kinds ;  thus  laying 
a  basis  for  those  carbonaceous  materials,  the  re- 
mains of  vegetable  matter,  which  are  occasionally 
to  be  traced  in  some  of  t^e  layers  or  formations  of 
the  class  of  primitive  rocks  (the  lowest  of  the 
whole),  without  a  single  particle  of  animal  relics 
intermixed  with  them.  It  tells  us  that,  during 
the  fourth  day,  the  sun  and  moon,  now  completed, 
were  set  in  the  firmament,  the  solar  system  was 
finished,  its  laws  were  established,  and  the  celes- 
tial orrery  was  put  into  play ;  in  consequence  of 
which  the  harmonious  revolutions  of  signs  and  of 
seasons,  of  days  and  of  years,  struck  up  for  the 
first  time  their  mighty  symphony.  That  the  fifth 
period  was  allotted  exclusively  to  the  formation  of 
water-fowl,  and  the  countless  tribes  of  aquatic 
creatures;  and,  consequently,  to  that  of  those 
lowest  ranks  of  animal  life,  testaceous  worms, 
corals,  and  other  zoophjrtes,  whose  relics  are  alone 
to  be  traced  in  the  second  class  of  rocks  or  tran- 
sition formations,  and  still  more  freely  in  the  third 
or  horizontal  formations;  these  being  the  only 
animals  as  yet  created,  since  the  air,  and  the  water, 
and  the  utmost  peaks  of  the  loftiest  mountains, 
were  the  only  parts  as  yet  inhabitable.  It  tells 
us,  still  continuing  the  same  grand  and  exquisite 
climax,  that  towards  the  close  of  this  period,  the 
mass  of  waters  having  sufiicieiitly  retired  into  the 
deep  bed  appointed  for  them,  the  sixth  and  con- 
cluding period  was  devoted  to  the  formation  of 
terrestrial  animals ;  and,  last  of  all,  as  the  master 
piece  of  the  whole,  to  that  of  man  himself.  Thus, 
in  progressive  order,  uprose  the  stupendous  system 
of  the  world ;  the  bright  host  of  morning  stara 
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•houted  together  on  its  birth-day ;  and  the  eternal 
Creator  looked  down  with  complacency  on  the 
finished  fabric,  and  "  saw  that  it  was  good."* 

4.  But  the  sacred  historian  further  assures  us 
that  the  wickedness  of  man  subjected  the  earth  to 
desolations,  changes,  and  new  formations,  in  its 
surface  and  upper  strata.  Of  the  universal  deluge, 
by  which  this  was  effected,  he  gives  us  a  particular 
account,  in  Gen.  vi.,  yii.,  viii. ;  and  his  narrative 
of  the  fact  is  authenticated  and  confirmed  both 
by  profane  historians  and  by  natural  phenomena. 
Plutarch,  in  his  book  on  the  industry  of  animals, 
mentions  both  the  ark  and  the  dove.  The  account 
Ovid  has  given  of  the  fiood,  in  the  reign  of  a 
sumamed  Deucalion,  which  drowned  all  Thes- 
salia,  and  from  which  the  king  and  his  wife  were 
saved  on  Mount  Parnassus,  seems  clearly  to  be  a 
confused  tradition  between  the  deluge  of  Noah 
and  a  partial  inundation.  The  etymology  of  the 
name  Deucalion,  from  deuteros^  the  second,  and 
kaleo^  to  call,  imports  the  recalling  of  society  a 
second  time  into  existence  under  the  patriarch 
Noah.  It  was  usual  with  ancient  nations  to  give  new 
names  to  princes,  expressive  of  auspicious  events ; 
a  custom  not  yet  wholly  discontinued.  The  landing 
of  Deucalion  with  his  Wife  on  Mount  Parnassus, 
is  but  a  confusion  of  the  tradition  concerning  the 
resting  of  the  ark  on  Mount  Ararat.  The  deluge 
not  only  covered  both  these  mountains,  but  has 
lefl  stratifications  on  all  the  higher  mountains,  as 
far  as  the  snow  will  allow  us  to  ascend.  The  moral 
cause  of  this  unexampled  catastrophe  is  wholly 
attributed  by  the  Hebrew  historian  to  the  great 
and  incorrigible  wickedness  of  tbe  antediluviaits. 
And  what  could  be  more  assortable  to  the  divine 
perfections,  when  the  apostasy  was  total — when 
all  flesh  had  corrupted  its  way — when  the  sons  of 
the  great  seized  the  daughters  of  the  poor — when 
the  earth  was  filled  with  violence — when  the  pro- 
phesying and  translation  of  Enoch  had  no  effect — 
when  the  preaching  of  Noah  and  the  building  of 
the  ark  excited  scoffing,  rather  thah  reformation — 
what  could  be  more  assortable  to  tbe  perfections 
of  God,  than  to  save  the  one  righteous  femily, 
and  wash  away  the  filthy  inhabitants  of  the  earth  ? 
The  changes  and  ravages  of  nature  correspond 
with  the  impetuous  force  of  the  flood,  as  described 
by  Mose&t      Travellers  and  geologists   are  all 


*  Oood*f  Book  of  Nfttore,  Kiies  1,  Met  6. 

f  The  Mosaic  hiftory  of  the  deluge  baa  been  canfally  exa- 
mined by  Lightfoot,  who  equalled  the  rabbins  in  Hebrew  litera- 
ture. Hie  whtJe  period,  according  to  him,  comprised  a  solar 
year.  Forty-six  days  of  this  period  were  spent  in  conveying 
stores  and  provisions  for  the  ark  ;  and  seven  in  receiving  the 
beasts  and  cattle.  The  rain  began  to  h\\  on  the  ]8th  day  of 
the  Hebrew  month  of  Marches  van,  and  continued  forty  days. 


agreed,  that  in  every  continent  and  island,  the 
mountains,  the  hills,  and  the  declivities,  are,  in 
places  vrithout  number,  left  desolated  of  earth, 
craggy  and  bare;  and  many  of  die  rocks,  and 
bolder  hills,  and  salient  pronumtoriea^  appear  to 
have  been  detached  to  a  considerable  distanee 
fix)m  the  elevated  summits  to  which  they  onoe 
belonged.  Whatever  earths  the  impetuous  tides 
of  the  deluge  washed  from  one  plaee,  they  must 
of  necessity  have  deposited  in  another.  Hence, 
one  tide  would  bring  grarel  and  marine  exuviee, 
already  worn  by  the  action  of  the  billows  roUing 
on  the  shore ;  another  would  bring  sand ;  and  a 
third,  clay.  But  though  all  allavial  strata  wen 
formed  of  the  detritus  of  the  old  earths,  the? 
would  repeat  the  first  formation  by  oombinatioQ. 
They  would  change  into  a  variety  of  silica,  zocks, 
marls,  and  minerab ;  while  othen,  felling  on  matt 
neutral  earths,  would  remain  in  their  primitiTe 
state.  Thus,  also,  the  deeper  strata  of  the  earth 
would  be  laid  on  while  the  waters  were  rising; 
and  all  the  more  loamy  earths  by  the  gradual 
retreat  and  subsiding  of  the  waters.  These  long- 
continued  actions  and  deposits  of  die  water  are  a 
sure  guide,  in  accounting  for  all  the  conformations 
and  heterogeneous  masses  found  in  moat  parts  of 
the  aUuvial  earth.j: 

5.  But  the  researches  of  geologists  have  giTcn 
confirmation  to  sacred  history,  not  only  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  earth  and  the  universal  deluge,  Imt 
also  as  to  the  age  of  the  earth.  Early  in  the  laK 
century,  and  even  more  recently,  seyeral  geological 
phenomena  were  considered  as  indicative  of  tbe 
fact,  that  the  creation  of  the  g^obe  was  an  event 
much  more  remote  than  the  sacred  history  repre- 
sents it  to  be.    But  the  investigatians  of  the  latest 

and  most  sober  philosophers  have  furnished  prooC 
little  short  of  demonstration,  that  the  earth,  in  iti 
present  form,||  cannot  hare  existed  firomanorp 

Doring  the  &I1  of  the  rain,  it  is  thoqgfat  tbid  the  alnoipberp 
was  moch  darkened,  because  it  was  afterwards  promised  (l«( 
day  and  night  should  no  more  cease.  Gen.  viii.  22.  The  wstrn 
or  tides  continaed  to  increase  for  one  hondred  and  fifty  ^P- 
The  decrease  commenced  on  the  Isk  day  of  Shtn,  and  oana- 
nned  one  hundred  and  twenty  days. 

t  This  idea,  that  the  deeper  aflnvial  strata  were  bud  oa  bj 
die  increasing  ttdm,  asststs  us  to  account  lor  the  deposit  of  ciai* 
confessedly  a  vegetable  fossil,  that  once  floated  upon  tf>e  9^ 
When  analysed,  charcoal  constitutes  the  principal  part  of  its 
base.  Acidulous  waters,  bitumen,  and  hydrogen,  it  ooataiof  ■ 
various  proportions.  Its  oombo^bie  qualities  and  its  aihri 
nay  also  be  retraced  to  vegetable  origin. 

II  Mr.  Faber,  in  order  to  meet  the  objections  of  sane  «f  oar 
geologists,  founded  on  tbe  fossil  phenomena  occurring  ia  Hr 
strata  of  tiie  earth,  maintains,  that  the  six  denuogic  dsys  wen 
periods  of  vast  but  uncertain  length,  during  which  some  wi^ 
revohitioD  occurred,  to  which  the  origin  of  these  strati  are  to  be 
attributed,  rather  than  to  the  deluge  of  Noah.— Treats  od  lite 
Three  Dispensations,  b.  i.,  chap,  ill 
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remote  period  than  that  aasigned  to  it  m  the 
Mosaic  nanatiye.  *  The  absolute  falsehood  of 
numy  hardj  aasertioiu  and  specious  inferences, 
iKMtile  to  the  Scriptare  chronology,  has  been  fiillj 
erinced ;  and  thence  has  arisen  a  new  presumptiye 
aigument  in  support  of  the  authenticity  of  that 
volume  which  contains  the  most  ancient  and  the 
most  precious  of  all  records.t 


*  Kirwm's  Geological  Eanyi,  and  Hil]er»i  ReCroopect,  cited 
by  Shaw,  "  Pkoorama  of  Nature,''  p.  14.  Bilr.  Townsend,  io 
his '  Gedogical  and  Mineralogical  Reaearchea/  has  preaented 
m  with  BDiiie  excelleot  Oeological  Crrohombtbrs,  aa  Deltas, 
laket,  Brtoariea,  Drift  Sndap  and  Mouldering  Qi  A.  From 
all  (beae  chronomctflra,  eonaiatiiig  in  effecta  which  reaolt  from 
known  canaes,  qperadog  aince  the  exiatence  of  our  cootinenta» 
lod  of  which  the  progreaa  within  known  times  is  indicated  by 
Doonments,  he  jostly  draws  this  concliision,  that  our  continents 
are  not  of  a  more  remole  antiquity  than  haa  been  aaaigned  to 
then  hj  the  ancnd  hiatorian,  in  the  beginniqg  of  his  Penta> 
«nidi.-P.  40S. 

f  Carpenter's  Scripture  Natural  History,  Introd.  to  Geology. 
The  I  alley  of  the  Nile,  it  is  well  known,  is  covered  with  a  bed 
or  stratam  of  allavial  mod  deposited  by  the  river  during  its 
periodical  overflowinga;  and  this  bed  or  stratum  is  auperimpoaed 
oa  aand,  in  all  reapects  reaembling  the  aand  of  the  adjoining 
deaert    During  the  period  of  the  French  expedition,  a  great 
variety  of  experioaents  were  made  by  the  savans  who  accom- 
paoied  it,  upon  tiie  thickness  of  this  alluvial  bed;  and  some 
cwioua  and  interesting  results  were  obtained.  In  the  transverse 
acctioo  of  die  valley  of  Syoot,  and  other  plaoea  where  the  de- 
posits could  be  made  without  obstacle,  and  without  being  in  any 
materisl  d^ree  augmented  or  diminished  by  local  cauaes,  the 
Biean  of  all  the  measurements  gave  for  the  average  thickness  of 
the  mod  stxntom  rather  more  than  twenty  feet.    Having  asoer- 
laJaed  this  point,  M.  Oirard  next  apphed  biraaelf  to  determine 
the  quantity  by  which  the  soil  ia  raised  or  thickened  in  the 
coarse  of  a  centory,  from  the  depositions  of  the  river ;  and  the 
pita  of  tiie  nilometers  furnished  him  with  the  basis  of  an  approx- 
iaarte  calooiatioD,  which  gave  the  centenary  elevation  of  the 
aoilt  from  the  caoae  already  mentiooed,  at  less  than  (bur  and  a 
half  inches.    Dividing,  then,  the  whole  thickness  or  depth  of 
fins  stratum  by  the  quantity  added  to  it  in  the  course  of  a  cen- 
toy,  the  quotient  ia  5,650 ;  from  which  it  follows  that  the  origin 
of  this  saperinpoaed  soil,  must  have  preceded  1809,  the  date  of 
^  experimenta,  by  5,660  yeara,  being  only  154  less  than  the 
Mosaic  chronology  givea  as  the  ^ge  of  the  worid  at  that  time. 


6.  The  varioos  geological  terms  employed  by 
the  sacred  writers  haye  been  investigated  and  ju- 
diciously ananged  by  a  learned  and  inde&tigable 
student  of  the  Bible,  in  the  ^^  Scripture  Encydo- 
psodia^"  published  in  the  Gritica  BiBLicA.:t 
Amongst  them  are  noticed,  y^it  aretz^  by  which 
the  Hebrews  commonly  expressed  the  idea  of 
earthy  or  solid  substances  in  general :  C*o^  tmtm, 
seas,  and  IK  ar^  fluidity  in  general,  or  a  river  in 
particular  (Amos  viii.  8) :  rnp«  px  abm  Ucre^  a 
stone  of  value,  or  a  precious  stone  (1  Sam.  xii.  32; 
1  Kings  X.  2 ;  Ezek.  xxvii.  22 ;  Dan.  xi.  38),  and 
Xi^g  r//Mo^,  in  1  Cor.  iii.  12 ;  and  Rev.  xviii.  12.  A 
rock  is  called  sho  talo^  from  its  crogginess.  Copper 
and  iron  (nvrrp  nuchhith  and  ^v^2  herzal)  are 
mentioned,  as  being  in  use  among  the  antediluvians, 
in  Gen.  iv.  22 ;  and  silver  (i)03  kataph)  as  an  article 
of  barter,  or  most  likely  .a  species,  of  money,  in  the 
time  of  Abraham,  Qen.  xiii.  2.  €k)ld  is  called 
an?  zeby  to  denote  die  purity  of  its  nature ;  \t  phezy 
from  its  solidity;  ym  cherutZy  because  of  its 
being  dug  out  or  found  in  small  pieces ;  and  n^siK 
auphiry  from  the  place  where  it  was  found  in  laige 
quantities.  Tin  (S^ian  cbedil)  is  mentioned  in 
Numb.  xxxi.  22,  as  part  of  the  spoils  of  the 
Midianites,  who  had  been  principal  carriers  of 
oriental  merchandise,  Gren.  xxxvii.  25 — ^28.  Salt 
is  called  nSo  meUchy  from  its  property  of  melting; 
and  a  stonci  pK  abeii,  from  its  appearance  of  being 
built  up  or  constructed  of  a  laige  number  of  sepa- 
rate and  divisible  particles  of  matter.  || 


The  coincidence  between  the  sacred  chronologist  and  the  de- 
duction of  science  strikes  us  m  very  remaritable;  nay,  as 
aflTofdiog  one  more  proof  how  nature  and  revelation  hanncmise, 
when  the  truth  is  sought  in  the  love  of  it.  We  may  add,  that 
the  French  savant  has  carefully  avoided  drawing  the  inference 
to  which  his  own  premises  necessarily  lead;  an  avoidance 
which  is  only  the  more  absurd  from  the  obvious  nature  of  the 
conclusion  obtruded -upon  the  mind  of  the  reader. 

t  Vol.  iii.,  p^  19,  &c. 
n  See  Ptarkhnrst's  Heb.  Lex.  sii^  voce. 
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amogemeoli  in  the  ScripfaiRa;  Hefbaoeoas  prodoo- 
lions— Corn,  its  uses  and  preparation^FiruitfuhieaB  of  Pbles- 
fine    Sncred  groves. 

1.  We  have  abeady  adverted  to  the  scientific 
wder  in  which  the  Hebrew  legislator  enumerates 
the  several  classes  of  the  vegetable  world,  in  his 
nanative  of  the  creation,  in  Gen.  i.  11, 12.  Solo- 
mon also  exhibits  the  same  adherence  to  system. 


in  his  treatises  on  natural  history,  mentioned  in 
1  Kings  iv.  33,  advancing  from  the  lesser  to  the 
larger :  from  ^asSy  including  the  minutest  species 
of  whatever  is  green,  to  shrvls,  or  trees  of  the 
smaller  kind;  and  from  these,  again,  to  (rMr, 
which  difier,  not  only  in  their  enkuged  dimensions, 
but  in  their  permanency  also. 
2.  The  common  term  for  herbaceous  produc- 
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tioiifl)  in  the  Hebrew  writings,  is  detha,  although 
it  is  also  specifically  applied  to  grass.  The  He- 
brews, as  Wetstein  remarks,  diyided  all  kinds  of 
vegetables  into  trees  and  herbs;  the  former  of 
which  the  Hellenists  call  ^uXov,  the  latter,  ;^o^ro(, 
under  which  thej  also  comprehended  all  sorts  of 
grass,  com,  and  flowers.  See  Matt.  yi.  30 ;  Luke 
xii.  28,  &c.  There  is  great  impropriefy,  as  the 
late  editor  of  Calmet  hss  shown,  in  our  version 
of  ProT.  zxtIL  25,  ^The  hay  appeareth,  and  the 
tender  grass  sheweth  itself  and  herbs  of  the 
mountains  are  gathered."  If  the  tender  grass  is 
but  just  beginning  to  show  itself,  the  hay,  which 
is  grass  cut  and  dried,  after  it  has  arrived  at  ma- 
turity, ought  by  no  means  to  be  associated  with 
it,  still  less  to  precede  it  Mr.  Taylor  takes  the 
word,  here  rendered  hay^  to  mean  the  first-shoots, 
the  rising,  just  budding  spires  of  grass.  So  the 
wise  man  says :  "  The  tender  risings  of  the  grass 
are  in  motion,  and  the  buddings  of  the  grass 
[grass  in  its  early  state^  appear ;  and  the  tufts  of 
grass,  proceeding  from  the  same  root,  collect 
themselves  together,  and  by  their  union,  begin  to 
clothe  the  mountain  tops  with  a  pleafung  verdure." 
Surely  the  beautiful  progress  of  vegetation,  as 
described  in  this  passage,  must  appear  to  eveiy 
reader  of  taste  as  too  poetical  to  be  lost;  but 
what  must  it  be  to  an  eastern  beholder— to  one 
whose  imagination  is  exalted  by  a  poetic  spirit — 
one  who  has  lately  witnessed  an  all-surrounding 
sterility — a  grassless  waste !  The  same  impro- 
priety, but  in  a  contrary  order,  and  where,  perhaps, 
the  English  reader  would  be  less  likely  to  detect 
it,  occurs  ii^  the  English  version  of  Isai.  xv.  6 : 
"  For  the  waters  of  Nimrim  [water  is  a  principal 
source  of  vegetation]]  shall  be  desolate,  departed, 
i^AD ;  so  that  [the  hay,  in  our  translation,  but  as 
it  should  be]]  the  tender,  just  sprouting  risings  of 
the  grass  are  withered,  dried  up ;  the  buddings  of 
the  grass  are  entirely  ruined"  ["there  is  no  green 
thing,"  in  our  version^.  The  following  verse  may 
be  thus  translated :  "  Insomuch  that  the  reserve 
he  had  made,  and  the  deposit  he  had  placed  with 
great  care  in  supposed  security,  shall  all  be  driven 
to  the  brook  of  the  vrillows."  A  similar  gradation 
of  poetical  imagery  is  used  in  2  Kings  xix.  26 : 
^' Their  inhabitants  were  of  shortened  hand,  dis- 
mayed, ashamed ;  they  were  as  grass  of  the  field 
[vegetables  in  general]] ;  as  the  green  buddings  of 
grass;  as  the  tender  risings  on  the  house-tops; 
and  those,  too,  struck  by  the  wind,  before  it  is 
advanced  in  growth  to  a  rising  up."  What  a 
climax  of  imbecility  !*  A  tree  is,  in  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  called  yi^  otZy  from  a  verb  which  sig- 
nififis  ^to  make  firm,"  or  "steady;"  and  it  ' 
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*  See  EipowCory  Index,  m  he. 


thus  distinguished  fiom  hetbage  or  plants,  friiidi 
are  more  soft  and  loose. 

3.  It  is  evident  firom  Buth  iL  14,  2  Sam. 
xvii.  28,  29,  and  other  pansnigns  in  the  Old  Testa^ 
m^ent,  that  parehed  com  constituted  part  of  the 
ordinary  food  of  the  Hebrews,  as  it  still  does  of 
the  Arabs.  Com  was  also  used  for  bread ;  and 
the  method  of  preparing  it  for  the  oven  demands 
some  notice  here.  The  threshing  was  done  either 
by  the  staff  or  the  flail  (IsaL  xxviiL  27,  28)  ;  by 
the  feet  of  cattie  (Deut.  xxv.  4)  ;'or  by  "a  sharp 
threshing  instrument  having  teeth"  (Isai.  xli.  15), 
which  was  something  resembling  a  cart,  and  was 
drawn  over  the  com  by  means  of  horses  or  oxen. 
When  the  com  was  threshed,  it  was  separated 
from  the  chaff  and  dust  by  throwing  it  forward 
across  the  wind  by  means  of  a  winnowing-feD,  or 
shovel  (Matt  iii.  12) ;  after  which  the  grain  was 
sifted  to  separate  all  impurities  firom  it  (Amosix. 
9;  Luke  xxii.  31).  Hence  the  threshing-floon 
were  in  the  open  air  (Judg.  vi.  11 ;  2  Sam.  xxir. 
18).  The  grain  thus  obtained  was  commonly  re- 
duced to  meal  by  the  hand-mill,  which  consisted 
of  a  lower  millstone,  the  upper  side  oi  which 
was  concave,  and  an  upper  miUstone,  the  lower 
surface  of  which  was  convex.  The  hole  for  re- 
ceiving the  com  was  in  the  centre  of  the  ixpfa 
millstone ;  and  in  the  operation  of  grinding,  the 
lower  was  fixed,  and  the  upper  made  to  more 
roimd  upon  it  with  considerable  velocity,  bj 
means  of  a  handle.  These  mills  axe  still  in  use 
in  the  East,  and  in  some  parts  of  Scotland,  where 
they  are  called  guertu.  The  employment  of 
grinding  with  these  mills  is  confined  solely  to 
females ;  and  the  practice  illustrates  the  prophetic 
observation  of  our  Saviour,  concerning  the  day  of 
Jerusalem's  destraction :  "  Two  women  shall  be 
grinding  at  the  miU ;  one  shall  be  taken,  and  the 
other  shall  be  left,"  Matt  xxiv.  41.  Mr.Peimaat, 
who  has  given  a  particular  account  of  these  haod- 
mills,  as  used  in  Scotland,  observes,  that  the 
women  always  accompany  the  grating  noise  of  the 
stones  with  their  voices ;  and  that  when  ten  or  a 
dozen  are  thus  employed,  the  fury  of  the  soog 
rises  to  such  a  pitch,  that  you  would,  without 
breach  of  charity,  imagine  a  troop  of  female  de- 
moniacs to  be  assembled.  As  the  operation  of 
grinding  was  usually  performed  in  the  morning  at 
day-break,  the  sound  of  the  females  at  the  hand- 
mill  was  heard  all  over  the  city,  whidi  ofien 
awoke  their  more  indolent  masters.  The  Scrip- 
tures mention  the  want  of  this  noise  as  a  mark 
of  desolation,  in  Jer.  xxv.  10,  and  Bev.  xviiL  22. 
There  was  a  humane  law,  that  ^no  man  shall 
take  the  nether  or  upper  millstone  in  pledge,  for 
he  taketh  a  man's  life  in  pledge,"  Deut.  xxiv.  & 
He  could  not  grind  his  daily  bread  without  it. 
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4.  It  is  demonstrabla,  fVom  hmneraus  and 
antfaentic  sources,  that  those  writers  who  hare  de- 
scribed Palatine  as  a  hairen  and  tinfruitfiil  place, 
hare  fonned  their  notions  upon  a  yeiy  partial  sur- 
Tej  of  the  land ;  or  else  that  they  hare,  from  un- 
worthj  motiyes,  grosslj  misrepresented  the  fact. 
Alralfeda  describes  this  country  as  the  most  fruit- 
ful part  of  Syria ;  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Jeru- 
salem, as  one  of  the  most  fruitful  parts  of  Palestine. 
Malte  Bnm  has  remarked,  that  if  the  advantages 
of  nature  were  seconded  by  the  efforts  of  human 
skill,  we  might,  in  the  space  of  twenty  leagues, 
hnng  together  in  Syria  the  yegetable  riches  of  the 
most  distant  countries.    Besides  wheat,  lye,  barley, 
beans,  and  the  cotton-plant,  which  are  cultiyated 
ereiy  where,  there  are  seyeral  objects  of  utility 
•r  pleasure,  peculiar  to  different  localities.    Pales- 
tine, for  example,  abounds  in  sesamum,  which 
affords  oil,  .and  in  dhoura,  similar  to  that  of  Egypt. 
Maize  thriyes  in  the  light  soil  of  Baalbec,  and 
rice  is  cultiyated  with  success  along  the  marsh 
of  Haoule.    Within  these  twenty-fiye  years  sugar- 
canes  haye  been  introduced  into  the  gardens  of 
Saida  and  Beirout,  which  are  not  inferior  to  those 
of  the  Delta.    Indigo  grows  without  culture  on  the 
banks  of  the  Jordan,  and  only  requires  a  little  care 
to  secure  a  good  quantity.   The  hills  of  Latakie  pro- 
duce tobacco,  which  creates  a  commercial  intercourse 
with  Damietta  and  Cairo.     This  crop  is  at  present 
cultiyated  in  all  the  mountains.    The  white  mul- 
l>eiiy  fonns  the  riches  of  the  Druses,  by  the  beau- 
tiful silks  that  are  obtained  from  it ;  and  the  rine, 
nised  on  poles  or  creeping  along  the  ground, 
^Quishes  red  and  white  wines'  equal  to  those  of 
Bordeaux.    Jafia  boasts  of  her  lemons  and  water- 
melons; Gaza  possesses  both  the  dates  of  Mecca  and 
the  pomegranates  of  Algiers.    Tripoli  has  oranges 
which  might  yie  with  those  of  Malta.    Beirout  has 
iigs  like  Marseilles,  and  bananas  like  St  Domingo, 
-^t^ppo  is  unequalled   for  pistachio-nuts;    and 
^^amascos  possesses  all  the  fruits  of  Europe ;  in- 
ttmuch  as  apples,  plumbs,  and  peaches  grow  with 
equal  fecility  on  her  rocky  soil.     Niebuhr  is  of 
opinion  that  the  Arabian  coffee-shrub  might  be 
caltiyated  in  Palestine.*     The  land  of  Canaan 
^^  characterized  by  Moses  as  ^^  a  land  flowing 
with  milk  and  honey,"  and  it  still  answers  to  this 
description ;  fi>r  it  contains  extensiye  pasture  lands 
^  the  richest  qualify,  and  the  rocky  country  is 
<^Tered  with  aromatic  plants,  yielding  to  the  wild 
Ws  which  hive  in  the  hollow  of  the  rocks,  such 
dhmdance  of  honey,  as  to  supply  the  poorer 
classes  with  an  article  of  food.    See  Matt  iii.  4 ; 
Sam.  xiy.  26;  Ps.  Ixnd.  16.    Tacitus  compares 


*  Malte  Bnm,  vol.  ii.,  p.  130. 


both  the  climate  and  soil  of  Judea  to  those  of 
Italy;  and  particularly  specifies  the  palm-tree  and 
balsam-tree,  as  productions  which  gaye  the  country 
an  adyantage  oyer  his  o^^oi.t  Amongst  otlier  in- 
digenous productions  may  be  enumerated  the 
cedar,  and  other  yarieties  of  the  pine,  the  cypress, 
the  oak,  the  sycamore,  the  mulberry-tree,  the  fig- 
tree,  the  willow,  the  turpentine-tree,  the  acacia, 
the  aspen,  the  amutus,  the  almond-tree,  the 
tamarisk,  the  ollander,  the  peach-tree,  the  chaste- 
tree,  the  carob  or  locust-tree,  the  oskar,  the  doom, 
the  mustard-plant,  the  aloe,  the  citron,  the  apple, 
the  pomegranate ;  and  many  flowering  shrubs,  as 
the  rose,  the  myrtle,  &c.  The  country  about 
Jericho  was  celebrated  for  its  balsam,  as  well  as  for 
its  palm-trees ;  but  Gilead  appears  to  have  been 
the  country  in  which  it  aboimded.  Hence  the 
name,  "  the  balm  of  Grilead."  Since  the  countiy 
has  fallen  under  the  dominion  of  the  Turks,  the 
balsam  has  ceased  to  be  cultiyated ;  but  it  is  still 
found  in  Arabia.:]: 

5.  It  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  notice  here, 
the  consecration  of  groyes  to  idols,  a  circumstance 
that  is  frequently  referred  to  in  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures.  The  custom  is  so  ancient,  that  it  is 
thought  to  haye  been  antecedent  to  the  consecra- 
tion of  temples  and  altars.  But  this  is  yery  ques- 
tionable, for  the  ashd  of  Abraham,  rendered 
"groye"  in  the  English  Bible,  being  differently 
expressed  from  the  consecrated  groyes  elsewhere  in 
the  same  writings  spoken  of,  is  rather  to  be  under- 
stood of  a  single  tree,  the  oak  or  the  tamarisk. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  however,  it  is  certain  that  the 
use  of  sacred  groves  for  the  celebration  of  mys- 
teries, is  of  very  high  antiquity,  and  perhaps  of 
all  others  the  most  universal. 

(1)  At  first  there  were  in  these  groves  neither 
temple  nor  altar:  they  were  simple  retreats,  to 
which  there  was  no  access  for  the  profane,  or  such 
as  were  not  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  gods. 
Afterwards  temples  were  built  in  them,  and  to 
preserve  so  ancient  a  custom,  they  took  care,  when- 
ever they  had  it  in  their  power,  to  plant  groves 
round  the  temples  and  altars,  which  groves  were 
not  only  consecrated  to  the  gods  in  honour  of 
whom  the  temples  had  been  built,  but  were  them- 
selves a  place  of  sanctuary,  or  an  asylum  for 
criminals,  who  fled  thither  fbr  refuge. 

(2)  This  very  prevalent  custom  seems  to  have 
originated  in  the  conception,  that  shade  and  soli- 
tude gave  an  air  of  mystery  and  devotion  to  re- 
ligious services,  and  were  adapted  to  inspire  the 
worshippers  with  a  solemn  and  superstitious  dread 


f  Hist  lib.  ▼.,  chap.  6.    Hie  pelm-tree  was  the  symbol  of 
Palestine. 

t  Modern  Traveller,  Palestine,  p.  10,  &c. 
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of  those  diyinides  which  they  were  taught  to  he- 
liere  were  present  in  such  sacred  places.  ^^If  jou 
find,"  says  Seneca,  ^'  a  grove  thick  set  with  ancient 
oaks,  that  have  shot  up  to  a  yast  height,  the  tall- 
ness  of  the  wood,  the  retirement  of  the  place,  and 
the  pleasantness  of  the  shade,  immediately  make 
you  think  it  to  he  the  residence  of  some  god."  * 
The  prophet  Hosea  also  intimates  this  to  have 
been  the  reason  for  selecting  these  places  for  idol- 
atrous ceremonies :  ^  They  sacrifice  upon  the  tops 
of  the  mountains,  and  bum  incense  upon  the  hills, 
imder  oaks,  and  poplars,  and  elms,  because  the 
shadow  thereof  is  good,"  chap.  iv.  13. 

(3)  As  these  groves  were  more  particularly  the 
scenes  of  those  impure  and  obscene  rites  which 
formed  the  leading  feature  of  most  of  the  systems 
of  idolatrous  worship,  the  Jewish  legislator  pro- 
hibited his  people  firom  planting  trees  around  or 
near  the  altar  of  God :  "  Thou  shalt  not  plant  thee 
a  grove  of  any  trees  near  unto  the  altar  of  the 
Lord  thy  Crod,"  Deut.  xvi.  21.  From  the  prone- 
ness  of  the  Hebrews  to  imitate  the  customs  of 
surrounding  nations,  however,  they  became  guilty 
of  sacrificing  in  high  places  and  consecrated  groves; 
and  one  of  their  kings  carried  his  impiety  so  far 
as  to  plant  one  of  these  groves  at  Jerusalem.  See 
2  Kings  xxi. 

(4)  Landseer  has  attempted  to  prove  that  the 
word  oihreh,  rendered  '^groves"  in  the  F.Tigli^b 
Bible,  does  not  denote  a  plantation  of  trees,  but  a 
kind  of  orreiy  or  annillary  machine  used  for  the 
purposes  of  divination ;  and  which  he  supposes  to 
have  been  about  the  height  of  a  man,  wiUi  small 
balls  branching  off  curvedly  from  the  sustaining 
rod  or  axis ;  and  referring  to  2  Kangs  xxi.,  he  says, 
^*  The  Sabsean  tuhre  appears  to  have  been  erected 
within  the  precincts  of  the  temple,  where  the 
altars  also  were  built;  but  beside  this,  perhaps 
immoveable  annillary  machines,  for  the  puipose 
of  divination,  which  Manessh  had  constructed  in 
the  courts  of  the  temple,  he  had  also  a  small  copy, 
or  ^graven  image'  of  the  athre  within;  doubtless 
to  assist  in  the  celebration  of  those  SabsBan  rites 
which  were  performed  in  the  interior  during  his 
idolatrous  reign,  and  which  are  described  by  £ze- 
kiel;  for  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that 
the  idolatries  which  the  prophet  saw  in  vision  on 
the  banks  of  the  Chebar,  were  those  with  which 
the  temple  at  Jerusalem  had  really  been  poliuted.''t 
It  must  be  allowed  that  the  Hebrew  word,  trans- 


•  Epistle  111. 
t  Stiman  Researches,  pp.  285—287,  et  al. 


lated  "  groves,"  cannot  always  mean  a  plantation 
of  trees,  since  we  read  of  setting  up^nmi  *^  under 
eveiy  green  tree"  (2  Kings  xvii.  1,  &c) ;  but  it 
is  also  certain  that  it  cannot  always  denote  an 
image,  for  we  read  that  the  people  ^  made  them 
molten  images^  and  made  a  grove^  and  worshipped 
all  the  host  of  heaven,"  and  used  divination,  rer. 
16,  17  (See  also  Judg.  vi.  25,  26,  28,  30).  Selden 
supposes  that  the  term  was  used  to  denote  the 
images  worshipped  in  the  groves,  especially  Astarte 
or  Venus ;  and  with  him  agrees  Dr.  A.  Claike. 
Others  have  conjectured,  that  as  by  Baal  ir» 
meant  the  iun^  so  hjMhre  or  '^  groves"  was  mea&t 
the  moon,  worshipped  as  ^  the  queen  of  hearen."^ 
We  incline  to  think  that  the  term  is  used  inth 
considerable  latitude  of  meaning,  sometimes  de- 
noting the  image  of  Astarte,  and  at  other  times 
any  of  the  S3rmbols  of  her  worship. 

6.  To  cut  down  the  sacred  groves,  or  to  waste 
them,  was  considered  an  act  of  sacrilege,  periu^n 
the  most  unpardonable  of  all  others.  Lucan, 
speaking  of  the  trees  which  Caesar  caused  to  be 
felled  near  Marreile,  to  construct  engines  of  wai; 
well  describes  the  consternation  of  the  soldim. 
who  refused  to  be  instrumental  in  the  work,  till 
the  general  had  taken  the  axe  and  feUed  one  d 
them  himself.  ^  Struck  with  a  religioas  awe  for 
the  sanctity  of  the  grove,  they  were  full  of  the 
belief  that  if  they  had  presumptuously  attempted 
to  cut  down  any  of  its  treeS|  the  axe  would  hiTe 
recoiled  upon  themselves.**!!  The  prevyence  of 
such  an  opinion  may  have  furnished  an  additiooai 
reason  for  the  injunctions  to  ^cnt  down*  ^ 
groves  that  had  been  p<^uted  by  the  idolatitw 
Canaanites  (Exod.  xxiv.  13 ;  Deut  vii.  5) ;  aod 
the  promptness  with  which  Josiah  destroyed  tb<w 
on  tibe  Mount  of  Olives,  that  had  been  conie- 
croted  to  Ashtcweth,  Chemosh,  and  Mikom,danof 
the  awfal  period  of  Solomon's  apostasy^  exliibits 
in  a  striking  light  the  freedom  of  his  own  mind 
from  those  debasing  superstitionfli,  and  the  strengdi 
of  his  faith  in  the  God  of  Israel,  while  ^us  op- 
posing himself  to  what  was,  perhs^  a  too  pil- 
lar sentiment  among  the  people  over  whom  hf 
reigned.§ 


t  De  diu  Syrii^  ifiit^.  3. 

(See  Boriuet*  A^.  of  Gmwall, dMqi.  svii.;  Bs^w^ 

MyHiology,  toI.  i..  b.  iii.,  chap.  7 ;  Toqnj  oa  Idolslw*  O 

niptioiis  in  Religion,  vol.  ii„  pp.  26-29;  sod  Dr.  Tawnlry' 

treiislatJon  of  the  Mors  Nerochim  of  Maimoaidcs.  n^  ff* 

339,340. 

§  Carpenter's  Scriplare  Naftml  Bblary,  art.  *'1Wcft* 
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Scrijptare  Amngmente  of  Mosee  nd  Sokmon— Clemi  nod 
mcleu  Beasts— Stractnre,  Fnnctioiis,  Le,,  of  lian — Animb 
inbabiting  Pdestioe— Soriptaro  Notices  of  Birds—Birds  in- 
babitof  Pkl«8tiii«~Ichthyology  of  the  BiUe— Reptiles— 

UMfCtS* 

I.  We  hare  particularly  noticed  the  order  in 
wliich  Moses  disposes  the  sereral  classes  of  ani- 
mated nature,  in  his  narrative  of  the  creation; 
but  there  is  another  passage  in  his  writings  de- 
manding attention,  as  exhibiting  the  same  orderly 
and  systematic  arrangement  It  is  Deut.  ir.  16—- 
18,  where  his  system  takes  this  form : — 

Ma5— Beasts — Bulds — Reptiles — Fishes  ; 
and  to  this  order,  Solomon,  in  the  zoographical 
part  (^  his  natntal  history,  mentioned  in  1  Kings 
ir.  33,  confimns.  We  are  not  able  further  to  trace 
the  system  of  this  celebrated  naturalist;  but,  as 
Mr.  Charles  Taylor  remarks,  it  is  reasonable  to 
conclude,  that  the  outlines,  which  are  so  scientifi- 
oUj  laid  down,  were  fiUed  up  with  equal  judg- 
ment and  skill.  If  so,  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion, 
that  Aristode  was  not  the  first  philosopher  who 
peroeiTed  the  necessity  and  accomplished  the  task 
of  methodically  arranging  the  animal  creation. 

U.  But  there  is  another  arrangement  in  the 
wridngs  of  Moses,  too  deeply  interwoven  with  the 
Jewish  ritual  to  be  passed  over  in  silence — the 
division  of  animals  into  dean  and  unclean.  Mi- 
<^ha3i8  judiciously  remarks,  that  we  are  too  apt  to 
oorndder  the  terms  dean  and  unclean  as  implying 
s  division  of  animals  with  which  we  are  wholly 
nnaoquainted ;  and  then  wonder  that  Moses,  as  a 
bistorian,  in  describing  the  circumstances  of  the 
deluge,  which  took  place  many  centuries  before 
the  em  of  his  own  laws,  should  mention  clean  and 
tmclean  beasts,  and  by  so  doing,  pre-suppose  that 
there  was  such  a  distinction  made  at  that  early 
period.  But  the  fiict  is,  that  we  ourselves,  and, 
indeed,  almost  all  nations,  make  this  veiy  dis- 
tinction, although  we  do  not  express  it  in  the 
ame  terms.  The  phrase  ''clean  and  unclean" 
beasts,  is  precisely  tantamount  to  ''beasts  usual 
and  not  usual  for  food."  And  h6w  many  ftTiiniRl»^ 
are  there  not  poisonous,  but  perfectly  edible,  which 
yet  we  do  not  eat,  and  at  the  flesh  of  which  many 
among  us  would  feel  a  strong  repugnance,  just 
because  we  have  not  been  accustomed  to  it  from 
infiincy  ?  As  soon  as  we  know,  therefore,  what  is 
the  real  meaning  of  "  dean  and  unclean  beasts," 
inany  eirors^  some  of  them  ludicrous,  and  from 


which  even  men  of  great  learning  have  not  been 
wholly  exempt,  instantly  vanish.  The  word  un- 
clean^ applied  to  animals,  is  no  epithet  of  degrada- 
tion. Of  all  animals  man  was  tiie  mott  unclean  ; 
that  is,  human  flesh  was  least  of  all  things  to  be 
eaten ;  and  such  is  the  case  in  every  nation  not 
reckoned  among  cannibals.  The  lion  and  the 
horse  are  unclean  beasts,  but  were  to  the  Hebrews 
just  as  little  objects  of  contempt  as  they  are  to  us. 
The  passage  that  has  given  rise  to  these  remarks 
is  in  Lev.  xi.  4^  &c.,  where  the  line  of  permission 
and  exclusion  of  animals  is  drawn  by  means  of 
those  divisions  which  nature  has  appointed  to 
their  feet  Solipedeij  or  animals  of  one  hoo^  such 
as  the  horse  *and  the  ass,  are  unclean.  Fienpedety 
or  animals  having  hoofs  divided  into  two  parts, 
are  dean.  But  then  this  division  must  be  entire, 
not  partial ;  effective,  not  apparent  only ;  and,  as 
well  as  its  external  construction,  its  internal  or 
anatomical  construction  must  be  strictly  analogous 
with  this  fbnnation.  Moreover,  animals  having 
feet  divided  into  more  than  two  parts  are  unclean; 
so  that  the  number  of  their  toes,  as  three,  four,  or 
five,  is  cause  suffident  for  the  entire  rejection  of 
them,  whatever  other  quality  they  may  possess. 
Such  appears  to  be  the  prindple  of  the  Levitical 
distinction  of  animals,  into  dean  and  unclean, 
derived  from  the  conformation  of  their  feet :  their 
rumination  is  a  distinct  character,  but  a  character 
absolutely  unavailing  without  the  more  obvious 
and  evident  marks  derivable  from  the  construction 
we  have  noticed.  To  inquire  into  the  reasons  upon 
which  these  distinctions  were  founded,  forms  no 
part  of  our  present  business.  That  they  were  of  a 
mixed  nature  there  is  every  reason  to  think ;  but 
be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  they  were 
founded  upon  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  nature 
of  the  animal  creation,  and  were  induced,  to  some 
extent,  by  dietical  and  moral  considerations.  Of 
the  division  of  ftnimidw  itself,  Michaelis  remarks 
as  follows :  "  That  in  so  early  an  age  of  the  world, 
we  should  find  a  systematic  division  of  quadru- 
peds, so  excellent  as  never  yet,  after  all  the  im- 
provements in  natural  history,  to  have  become 
obsolete,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  still  consi- 
dered as  useful  by  the  greatest  masters  of  sdence, 
cannot  but  be  looked  upon  as  truly  wonderful** 
Upon  these  principles,  too,  has  been  founded, 
more  or  less,  almost  every  methodical  arrange- 
ment subsequently  made  in  natural  science.    Of 
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these,  the  systems  of  Ray,  Lmnaeua,  and  Cuvier 
are  the  most  celebrated.* 

III.  The  object  of  divine  revelation  being  rather 
to  prepare  man's  spiritual  and  moral  nature  for  a 
holier  and  higher  state  of  existence,  tlian  to  com- 
municate a  philosophical  knowledge  of  those  in- 
tellectual and  phjsiciil  properties  tliat  at  once 
identify  him  with  and  distinguish  him  from  the 
rest  of  the  animal  creation,  we  should  be  wasting 
our  time  were  we  to  search  there  for  such  dis- 
coveries as  these.  But  there  are,  notwithstanding, 
a  number  of  interesting  particulars  as  to  the  nature 
of  man  scattered  throughout  the  sacred  volume, 
that  will  repay  the  student  for  any  trouble  or 
labour  he  may  undertake  to  collect  them  and  in- 
vestigate their  import.  From  these  we  make  the 
following  selection,  as  collected  in  a  work  to  which 
we  have  more  than  once  referred  in  this  part  of 
our  book.t 

1.  The  primitive  designations  of  man  demand 
some  notice.  Adam,  which  was  the  appellative 
name  of  the  human  nature,  is  usually  derived  from 
a  word  signifying  vegetable  earthy  or  mouldy  because 
man  was  formed  of  the  dust  of  the  ground.  In 
Gen.  iv.  26,  the  believing  Seth  calls  his  first-bom, 
Enoch  (a  ttretch)^  because  of  the  infirm  and 
wretched  state  of  man  in  the  world,  by  reason  of 
his  sin.  It  is  deserving  of  notice,  too,  that  this  is 
the  term  by  which  the  human  specieg  is  most  com- 
monly called  in  Scripture;  and  attention  to  its 
import  will  place  in  a  striking  light  some  passages 
otherwise  not  fiilly  understood ;  as  the  following : 
"  Put  them  in  fear,  O  Lord,  that  the  nations  may 
know  themselyes  to  be  but  tnen ;"  that  is,  tveaky 
frail,  foretched  heing9, 

2.  The  testimony  of  Scripture  is  decisive  as  to  j 
the  origin  and  complex  character  of  man.    Created 
in  the  glorious  image  of  his  Maker  (Oen.  i.  27), 
which  consisted  pre-eminently  in  righteousness  and  ' 
true  holiness  (Ephes.  iv.  24),  and  secondarily  in  ' 
his  intellectual   endowments  (Col.  iii.  10),  and 
delegated  authority  over  inferior  animab  (Gen.  i. 
28,  29,  ix.  2,  3),  man  stood  forth  the  noblest 
monument  of  creative  power.     While  connected 
with  the  various  classes  of  animals  by  his  cor- 
poreal organization,  he  was  infinitely  removed  from 
them  by  the   possession  of  an  intelligeiit  and 
immortal  spirit-^ 

Thou  hast  made  him  a  little  lower  than  the  angels. 
And  crowned  him  with  glory  ^nd  honour. 
Thou  hast  given  him  dominion  over  the  works  of  tliy 
bands ; 


*  CarpeDter*8  Scripture  Natnral  Hiatory,  Introd  ;  Hnrrb's 
Natnral  Hwtory  of  the  Bible,  Dissert,  in. 

t  Carpenter's  Scripture  Natural  History. 


Tliou  hast  put  all  things  under  his  feet 
0  Jkhovah  our  Lord,  how  excellent  is  tby  name  in 
all  the  earth ! 

Ptabn  yiii. 

The  animal  and  intellectual  lives  of  man  are  sap- 
posed  to  be  intimated  in  Gen.  ii.  7 : 

And  Jehovah  God  formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the 

ground, 
And  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  litk  ; 
And  man  became  a  living  soul. 

3.  That  active  and  energetic  power  which  ani- 
mates in  some  way  every  form  of  organized  matter, 
but  more  decidedly  and  palpably  sensitive  beings— 
(upon  which  the  identity  and  individuality  of  tk 
beings  depends,  upon  a  failure  of  which  the  in- 
dividual frame  ceases,  the  organs  lose  their  rela- 
tive connexion,  the  laws  of  chemistry,  which  had 
previously  been  controlled  by  its  superior  autboritj. 
assume  their  action,  and  the  whole  system  becomes 
decomposed  and  resolved  into  its  primaiy  de- 
ments)— has  engaged  the  research  of  the  wisest 
and  best  of  mankind  in  all  ages  of  the  TrorkL 
But  it  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  advert  tn 
the  numerous  theories  that  have  been  started  oo 
this  subject;  our  object  is  rather  to  trace  ont  if 
possible,  any  scriptund  intimations,  and,  when  «e 
have  found  them,  to  show  their  conformity  with 
the  discoveries  of  science.  It  will  be  reooUednI 
by  every  reader  of  the  Bible,  that  in  the  Mosaic 
writings,  the  life  is  uniformly  represented  as  beii^ 
'^  in  the  blood,"  on  which  account  it  was  peremp- 
torily forbidden  to  the  Israelites  to  eat  tins  inii 
under  any  form ;  and  it  was,  moreover,  on  thv 
account,  appointed  as  the  medium  of  atonement : 
"  And  whatsoever  man  of  the  house  of  Isrwl  w 
of  the  strangers  that  sojourn  among  yon,  estpth 
any  manner  of  blood,  I  will  eren  set  my  fix^ 
against  that  soul  that  eateth  blood,  and  will  c'jt 
him  off  from  among  his  people.  For  the  un 
OP  THE  FLESH  IS  IN  THE  BLOOD ;  and  I  have  gi^fn 
it  to  you  upon  the  altar  to  make  an  atonement  U  r 
your  souls ;  for  it  is  the  blood  that  makedi  ai 
atonement  for  your  soul,"  Lev.  xvii.  1ft  !!• 
But  the  doctrine  was  not  new ;  it  had  a  placi'  in 
the  ritual  of  the  patriarchs  {Qen,  ix.  4\  whtwc 
it  has,  without  doubt,  been  derived  by  the  Psrs^^ 
Hindoos,  and  other  eastern  nations  of  very  remote 
antiqiuty.  Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  were 
the  authority  of  the  poets  to  be  of  any  avail,  w< 
should  imagine  that  this  hypothesis  never  cnuied 
to  be  in  reputation ;  for  the  purple  deaik  of  llomtr* 
and  ike  purple  life  of  Viigil,  are  oommon-plare 
terms  among  all  of  them.  In  modem  times,  t}ii> 
hypothesis  has  agtun  dawned  forth,  and  risen  even 
to  meridian  splendour,  under  auspices  that  entitle 
it  to  our  most  attentive  consideration.    Ilanrry,  (o 
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whom  we  are  indebted  for  a  full  knowledge  of  the 
drcoiatioB  of  the  blood,  maj  be  regarded  as  the 
phosphor  of  its  uprising;  Hoffman  speedily  became 
a  conyert  to  the  revived  doctrine;  Huxam  not 
oolj  adopted  it,  but  pursued  it  with  so  much 
ardour,  as,  in  his  own  belief,  to  trace  the  immediate 
part  of  the  blood  in  which  the  principle  of  life  is 
distinctly  seated,  and  which  he  supposed  to  be  its 
red  particles.     But  it  is  to  that  truly  original  phy- 
riologist,  John  Hunter,  only,  that  we  can  look  for 
a  fair  restoration  of  this  system  to  the  favour  of 
the  present  day,  or  for  its  erection  upon  any  thing 
like  a  rational  basis.     By  a  variety  of  important 
experiments,  this  indefatigable  and  accurate  ob- 
sover  saoceeded  in  proving,  incontrovertibly,  that 
the  blood  contributes  in  a  far  greater  degree,  not 
only  to  the  vital  action,  but  to  the  vital  material, 
of  the  system,  than  any  other  constituent  part  of  it, 
whether  fiuid  or  solid.     But  he  went  beyond  this 
duooTeiy,  and  afforded  equal  proof,  not  only  that 
the  blood  i9  a  mean  of  life  to  every  other  part,  but 
that  it  is  actually  alive  itself.     "  The  difficulty,"  he 
says,  **  of  conceiving  that  the  blood  is  endowed 
with  life,  while  circidating,  arises  merely  from  its 
hdng  a  fluid,  and  the  mind  not  being  accustomed 
to  the  idea  of  a  living  fluid."  *     Important,  how- 
erer,  as  the  &ct8  collected  by  Hunter  are,  they  do 
not  reach  home  to  the  question  before  us. .  They 
sufficiently  establish  the  blood  to  be  alive,  but  they 
do  not  tell  US  what  makes  it  alive ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  rather  drive  us  into  a  pursuit  after  some 
foreign  and  superadded  principle ;  for  that  which 
is  at  one  time  alive,  and  at  another  time  dead, 
cannot  be  life  itself    The  fact  appears  to  be,  that 
neither  physiology  nor  chemistiy,  with  all  the  ao- 
cnracy  and  assiduity  with  which  these  sciences 
^^e  been  pursued  of  late  years,  has  been  able  to 
8iW8t  or  develope  the  fugitive  principle  of  life. 
They  have  unfolded  to  us,  perhaps,  the  means  by 
which  life  is  produced  and  maintained  in  the  ani- 
mal frame,  but  they  have  given  us  no  information 
8s  to  the  thing  itself.     We  behold  the  instrument 
before  us,  and  see  some  of  the  fingers  that  play 
npon  it,  but  we  know  nothing  whatever  of  the 
mysterious  essence  that  dwells  in  the  vital  tubes, 
^d  constitutes  the  vital  harmony.t    The  animal 
fisme  is  a  combination  of  solids  and  fluids,  duly 
harmonized,  and  equally  contributing  to  each  other's 
perfection.     The  principle  of  life,  of  whatever  it 
consists,  exists  equally  in  both ;  in  some  kinds  in 
a  greater,  in  others  in  a  lesser,  degree.    In  the 
fluids,  Mr.  Hunter  has  traced  it  down  to  their 
first  and  lowest  stage  of  existence,  for  he  has 


*  Himter  oo  the  Blood,  p.  90. 
t  See  Good's  Book  of  Natnra,  vol.  ii.,  p.  243. 


traced  it  in  the  chyle;  and  there  are  evi- 
dent proo&  of  its  accompanying  several  of  those 
which  are  eliminated  from  the  body.  In  the 
blood  it  exists,  as  we  have  already  said,  in  a  high 
degree  of  activity,  and  probably  in  a  still  higher  in 
the  nervous  fluid.  In  the  solids  it  varies  equally. 
There  are  some  in  which  it  can  scarcely  be  traced 
at  all,  except  from  their  increasing  growth,  as  the 
ceUular  membrane  and  the  bones;  in  others  wc 
find  a  perpetual  internal  activity,  or  susceptibility 
to  external  impressions.  But  it  is  in  those  irri- 
table threads  or  fibres,  that  constitute  the  general 
substance  of  the  muscles  or  flesh  of  the  animal, 
that  the  principle  of  life  exerts  itself  in  its  most 
extraordinary  manner,  i 

4.  The  anatomy  of  man,  says  Galen,  discovers 
above  six  hundred  different  muscles;  and  whoever 
only  tM)n8iders  these,  will  find  that  in  each  of  them 
nature  must  have,  at  least,  adjusted  ten  different 
circumstances,  in  order  to  attain  the  end  which 
she  proposed  : — proper  figure,  just  magnitude, 
right  disposition  of  the  several  ends,  the  upper 
and  lower  position  of  the  whole,  and  the  due  in- 
sertion of  the  several  nerves,  veins,  and  arteries. 
So  that,  in  the  muscles  alone,  above  six  tkouMnd 
several  views  and  intentions  must  have  been 
fi)rmed  and  executed !  This  writer  calculated  the 
bones  to  be  two  hundred  and  eighty-four,  and  the 
distinct  purposes  aimed  at  in  the  structure  of  each, 
above  forty.  This  makes  eleven  thoutandj  three 
hundred  and  sixiy  I  What  a  prodigious  display 
of  artifice,  even  in  these  simple  and  homogeneous 
parts !  But  if  we  consider  the  skin,  ligamentSi 
vessels,  glands,  humours,  and  the  several  limbs 
and  members  of  the  body,  how  must  our  astonish- 
ment rise,  in  proportion  to  the  number  and  in- 
tricacy of  the  parts  so  artificially  adjusted !  Who 
can  survey  this  wonderful  structure  without  ad- 
miring the  power  and  wisdom  of  its  Architect  ?— ^ 

I  am  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made: 

Wonderful  are  thy  works,  as  my  soul  well  knoweth. 

5.  Ifyretwrahom^eaninudtoiheinteUeetual 
part  of  man,  our  admiration  will  rise  in  proportion 
to  the  superiority  of  his  mental  powers  over  his 
bodily  organs  and  functions. 

There  is  a  spirit  in  man. 

And  the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty  giveth  him  un- 
derstanding. 

Besides  an  ability  to  perceive,  think,  or  reason, 
the  mind  is  possessed  of  an  almost  infinite  variety 
of  other  attributes  or  fisumlties,  implanted  in  it  for 
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the  wi8e$t  and  most  beneficent  purposes.    It  is 
endowed  with  consciousness,  judgment,  memoiy, 
and  imagination;   with  a  power  of  choosing  or 
refusing;  with  admiration  and  desire,  hope  and 
fear,  love  and  hatred,  grief  and  joy,  transport  and 
terror;  with  anger,  jealousy,  and  despair.    And 
each  of  these  faculties,  as  called  into  action,  pro- 
duces a  correspondent  effect  upon  the  oxgans  of 
the  body;  giving  rise  to  what  the  painters  call 
EXPRESSION,  or  the  language  of  the  features,  and 
to  articulate  sounds,  or  the  language  of  the  lips ; 
lighting  up  the  eye,  and  animating  the  counte- 
nance ;  invigorating  the  speech,  and  harmonizing 
its  periods ;  or,  on  the  contrary,  filling  the  eye  and 
the  countenance  with  gloom  or  indignation,  and 
the  Toice  with  sighs  and  bitter  rebukes.     The 
external  signs  thus  produced,  and  representative  of 
the  inward  motion,  operate  in  their  turn  with  a 
reflex  influence,  and  rekindle  in  the  mind  the 
feelings  that  have  given  birth  to  them.    In  dif- 
ferent persons,  these  eneigetic  principles  are  dif- 
ferently modified,  and  associated  in  eveiy  variety 
of  combination;   sometimes   one  of  them,  and 
sometimes  another,  and  sometimes  several  leagued 
together,  being  peculiarly  active,  and  obtaining  a 
masteiy  over  the  rest.     And  we   behold  these 
effects  in  different  instances,  from  different  causes ; 
as  peculiarity  of  temperament,  peculiarity  of  cli- 
mate, custom,  habit,  or  education.     And  hence 
the  origin  of  moral  or  intellectual  character ;  the 
particular  dispositions  and  propensities  of  indi- 
viduals, or  of  whole  nations.    Hence  one  man  is 
naturally  violeiit,  and  another  gentle ;  one  a  prey 
to  perpetual  gloom,  and  another  full  of  hope  and 
confidence;    one  irascible  and    revengefid,  and 
another  all  benevolence  and  philanthropy ;  one 
shrewd  and  witty,  and  another  heavy  and  inert 
Hence  the  refinement  and  patriotism  of  ancient 
Greece,  the  rough  hardihood  of  Rome,  and  the 
commercial  spirit  of  Carthage ;   and  hence,  in 
modem  times,  the  silent  and  plodding  industry  of 
the  Dutch ;  the  chivalrous  himour  q£  the  SpaniardA 
of  the  last  century,  unpoisoned  by  the  deadly  fever 
of  Coraican  morality ;  the  restless  loquacity  and 
intriguing  amotion  of  die  Frendi ;  and  the  high 
heroic  courage  and  love  of  freedom,  the  generosity 
and  promptitude  to  foigive  injuries,  the  unswerv- 
ing honesty  and  lofly  spirit  of  adventure,  that 
peculiarly  signalize  the  inhabitants  of  the  British 
isles. 

6.  The  mental  faculties  themselves  are  numer- 
ous and  complicated ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  it 
is  difficult  to  arrange  and  analyze  them.  Dr. 
Good,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  remarks 
immediately  preceding,  has  offered  a  new  distri- 
bution; dividing  them  into  the  three  general 
heads — ^powers  or  faculties  of  the  understandino  ; 


powers  or  Acuities  of  election  ;  and  powera  or 
faculties  of  emotion.     To  the  first  belong  the 
principles  of  perception,  thought,  reason,  judg- 
ment, memory,  and  imagination ;  to  the  second, 
those  of  choosing  and  refusing,  or  of  wninio  and 
lOLLiNO,  to  adopt  an  old  and  very  expresdve  me- 
taphysical term,  thai  ought  never  to  have  grown 
obsolete ;  to  the  third  belong  those  c£  hope,  fear, 
grief,  joy,  love,  hatred,  anger,  and  revenge,  or 
whatever  else  is  capable  of  moving  the  mind  fiom 
a  state  of  tranquillity  and  rest.     But  what  are  ^t 
uses  or  proposed  ends  of  this  extensive  and  com- 
plicated machineiy  of  the  mind  of  man?    What 
are  the  respective  parts  which  its  various  fiicnlties 
are  intended  to  fulfil,  and  the  means  by  which 
they  are  to  operate  ?    Their  obfeot  is  threefold,  in 
eveiy  respect  most  important,  and  admirably  cal- 
culated to  prove  the  wisdom  and  benevolence  of 
the  Almighty  architect     They  are  the  grand 
sources  by  which  man  becomes  endowed  with 
knowledge,  moral  fireedonft,  and  happiness,  and  is 
hence  fitted  to  run  the  elevated  race  of  a  rational 
and  accountable  being.    From  the  powera  of  the 
understanding  he  derives  the  first ;  from  those  of 
volition  or  election,  the  seoond;  and  fix>m  the 
passions  or  motive  powers,  the  third.     Yet  nerer 
let  it  be  foigotten,  that  he  can  in  no  respect,  or  at 
least  to  no  consideiable  extent  or  good  purpose, 
possess  either  one  or  the  other,  unless  the  mind, 
as  an  individual  agent,  mft'ff*^^"  its  self-dominioD, 
and  exercise  a  due  degree  of  govenunent  over  its 
own  forces.    This  must  be  obvious  to  every  one ; 
and  it  is  in  this  harmonious  balance,  this  equable 
guidance  and  control,  that  the  perfection  of  the 
human  character  can  alone  oonsist  and  exhibit 
itself.     Unless  the  faculties  of  the  understanding 
be  called  forth,  there  can  be  no  knowledge;  and 
unless  they  be  properly  directed,  though  there 
may  indeed  be  knowledge,  it  "mil  be  of  a  woise 
nature  than  utter  ignorance ;  we  shall  pIucL  not 
of  the  mixed  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil,  as  it  stood  before  the  fiJl,  but  hoot  the  tree 
of  the  knowledge  g(  evil  alone,  without  any  union 
or  participation  of  good.    In  like  manner,  unless 
the  will  and  the  passicms  be  under  an  equal  de- 
gree of  guidance,  the  mind  can  be  neither  inde- 
pendent nor  happy ;  a  mental  chaos  must  nsiup 
the  place  of  order,  and  the  whole  be  misnde  and 
confusion.* 

IV.  We  have  but  imperfect  notices  of  Ae 
zoology  of  Palestine.  The  Scriptures  conttin 
&miliar  nferenoea  to  the  lion,  the  woli^  the  fos. 
the  leopard,  the  hysma,  the  jackal,  and  the  wild 
boar,  which  induce  a  belief  that  they  were  natiw 
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animals.  The  wilder  animals,  however,  •  have 
mostly  disappeared.  Hasselquigt,  a  disciple  of 
Liniueus,  who  yiaited  die  Holy  Land  in  17^9 
mentions,  as  the  only  animnlg  he  saw,  the  ponni- 
pine,  the  jackal,  the  fox,  the  rock-goat,  and  the 
fallow-deer.  TYe  know,  however,  that  fonnerly 
the  antelope,  the  hart,  and  the  hind  were  common 
in  the  country.  Captain  Mangles  descrihes  an 
aaimsl  of  the  goat  species  as  laige  as  the  ass,  with 
long)  knotty,  upright  horns,  some  hearded,  and 
and  their  colour  resembling  that  of  the  gazelle : 
the  Ankbs  call  them  meddu  or  neddu.  The  Syrian 
goat  has  veiy  long  ears,  which  are  more  than  once 
alluded  to  in  the  sacred  writings ;  and  the  laige 
tail  of  the  sheep  is  scarcely  less  remarkable. 
Bmckhardt  mentions  wild  boars  and  ounces  as 
inhabiting  the  woody  parts  of  Mount  Tabor.  The 
hocse  does  not  appear  to  have  been  generaUj 
adopted  till  oftex  the  return  of  the  Jews  from 
Bahylott.  Solomon  was  the  first  monarch  who 
collected  a  numerous  stud  of  the  finest  horses  that 
%pt  or  Aiabia  could  produce.*  In  the  earlier 
times,  the  wild  ass  was  deemed  worthy  of  being 
employed  for  the  purposes  of  royal  state  as  well 
as  conyenience.  See  Judg.  v.  10,  x.  3,  4,  xm. 
la,  14 ;  1  Kings  iv.  24.  The  breed  of  cattle 
reared  in  Bashan  and  Gilead  were  remarkable  for 
their  size,  strength,  and  &tness. 

V._l.  The  ^common  name  for  a  bird,  in  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  is  tzephur^  a  n^nd  movery  or 
hrrier;  a  name  veiy  expressive  of  that  volatile 
creature.  A  more  general  and  indefinite  name  is 
oupi,  ajlier;  but  under  this  term  is  compre- 
hended every  thing  that  flies,  whether  bird  or 
insect  It  is  often  translated  fofol  in  the  English 
Bible.  A  bird  of  prey  is  called  oithy  a  ruther^ 
from  the  impetuosity  with  which  it  rusdies  upon 
its  prey. 

2.  It  might  naturally  be  supposed,  that  the  He- 
brew legislator,  who  had  issued  the  strictest  in- 
junctions relative  to  ftniTnftla  clean  and  unclean, 
would  haye  given  some  directions  equally  strict 
respecting  birds;  a  class  of  creatures  as  much 
distinguished  among  themselves,  by  their  qualities 
and  modes  of  living,  as  are  the  several  species  of 
l^^asts.  But  here  the  characteristics  derived  fix>m 
the  feet  failed ;  nor  was  it  easy  to  fix  upon  marks 
vhich  should,  in  eveiy  instance,  guide  the  learned 
^d  the  unlearned,  the  country  rustic  and  the 
more  intelligent  citizen.  Hence  there  is  not  in 
the  Mosaic  institutes  any  reference  to  the  con- 
formation, as  the  means  of  distinguishing  birds 
iitto  dean  and  unclean,  lawinl  and  unlawinl ;  a 
^  of  exceptions  fonns  the  sacred  directoiy,  and 

*  See  MicbwUit  oo  the  Laws  of  Mooes,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  431^614. 


certain  kinds  are  forbidden,  without  a  word  oon- 
coming  those  that  are  allowed.  Those  living  on 
grain  do  not  appear  to  be  prohibited;  and  as  these 
axie  the  domesticated  kinds,  we  might  almost  ex- 
press it  in  other  words — that  birds  of  prey,  gene- 
rally, are  rejected ;  i.  e.,  those  with  crooked  beaks 
and  strong  talons,  whether  they  prey  on  fowls, 
on  animals,  or  on  fish;  while  those  which  eat 
vegetables  are  admitted  as  lawful.  So  that  the 
same  principls  is  admitted,  to  a  certain  degree, 
among  birds  as  amiwg  beasts.  The  excepted 
birds  are  divided  into  three  classes,  according 
as  they  occupy  the  air,  the  land,  or  .the  water ; 
thus: — 

BIRDS  OF  THE  AIR. 
mOUIH  BIBU.  PBOBABU  SP«3ES. 

Eagle    ......  Eagle 

Ossifrage    -----  Vulture 

Ospray       .    -    -    -    -  Black  Eagle 

Vulture      -----  Hawk 

Kite Kite 

Raven   ------  Haven. 

LAND  BIRDS. 

Owl Ostrich 

Night  Hawk  ...    -    Night  Owl 

Cuckoo SafSaf 

Hawk   ------    Ancient  Ibis. 

WATER  BIRDS. 

Little  Owl       -    -    -    -  Sea-gull 

Ck)nnorant       ...    -  Cormorant 

Great  Owl       -    -    -    -  Ibis  Ardea 

Swan     ------  Wild-goose    . 

Pelican       -----  Pelican 

Gier  Eagle      -    -    -    .  Alcyone 

Stork Stork 

Heron        ...    -    -  Long  Neck 

Lapwing    -----  Hoopoe 
Bat    -    -    -    -Batt 

These  are  the  unclean  birds,  constituting  the 
list  of  exceptions,  so  far  as  they  have  been  identi- 
fied ;  though  it  must  not  be  concealed  that  there 
is  some  doubt  as  to  certain  ones  amongst  them. 

3.  The  eagle,  the  vulture,  the  cormorant,  the 
bittern,  the  stork,  the  owl,  the  pigeon,  the  swallow, 
the  crane,  and  the  dove,  were  familiar  to  the  He- 
brews, ancient  and  modem.  Hasselquist  enume- 
rates the  following  from  his  own  observation :  the 
vulture,  two  species,  one  seen  near  Jerusalem,  the 
other  near  Cana  in  Galilee ;  the  falcon,  near  Naza- 
reth ;  the  jackdaw,  in  nimibers,  in  the  oak-woods 
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near  Galilee,  the  green  wood-spite,  at  the  same 
phice ;  the  bee-catcher,  in  the  grores  and  plains 
between  Acra  and  Nazareth;  the  nightingale 
among  the  willows  at  Jordan  and  oliye-trees  of 
Judea;  the  field-lark,  ereiy  where;  the  gold- 
finch, in  the  gardens  near  Nazareth ;  the  red  par- 
tridge, and  two  other  species ;  the  qnail,  and  the 
quail  of  the  Israelites ;  the  tnrtle-doTe,  and  the 
ring-doye.  Gkune  is  abundant ;  partridges  in  par- 
ticular being  found  in  laxge  coreys,  so  fat  and 
heavy  that  thej  maj  easily  be  knocked  down  with 
a  stick,*  wild-ducks,  widgeons,  snipes,  and  water- 
fowl of  every  description,  abound  in  some  situ- 
ation8.t 

VI. — 1.  There  are  but  few  references  to  the 
subject  of  Ichthylogy  in  the  sacred  writings.  The 
reasons  are  obyious :  the  Jews  being  an  agricul- 
tural people,  fish  formed  no  considerable  part  of 
their  food ;  nor  could  they  furnish  any  striking 
objects  of  comparison  or  illustration  to  the  sacred 
writers,  as  was  the  case  with  quadrupeds  and  birds. 
The  well-known  biblical  appellations  of  fish  are 
doff  and  taninim :  the  former  being  expressive  of 
their  amazing  fecundity;  the  latter,  of  their  rapid 
motion.  In  Gen.  i.  21,  the  word,  tontntm,  ren- 
dered ^'  great  whales*  by  the  English  translators, 
seems  used  to  describe  fish  of  the  largest  descrip- 
tion, and  not  any  particular  species.  From  Neh. 
xiii.  16,  we  learn  that,  during  the  administration 
of  this  zealous  patriot,  the  Tyrians  brought  fish  in 
considerable  quantities  to  Jerusalem,  for  purchas- 
ing which  on  the  sabbath-day,  Nehemiah  re- 
proved the  Jewish  elders.  As  the  people  of  Tyre 
were  remarkable  for  their  skill  in  maritime  afiairs,  j 
it  is  impossible  to  say  how  far  their  fisheries  might 
extend ;  but  from  Le  Bruyn,  j:  we  ascertain,  that 
fish  in  laige  numbers,  and  of  excellent  qualities, 
were  to  be  procured  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their 
own  city.  Nor  should  we  omit  to  notice,  in  justi- 
fication of  John  xxi.  11,  that  the  Sea  of  Tiberias 
was  well  stocked  with  fish  of  a  very  laige  size. 
Hasselquist,!!  and  Egmont,  and  Heyman,§  notice 
the  charmud  or  harmud,  which  is  common  to 
this  lake  and  the  hill,  and  which  weighs  nearly 
thirty  pounds. 

2.  With  regard  to  fish  as  an  article  of  food, 
Moses  has  a  very  simple  law:  ^'All  that  have 
scales  and  fins  are  clean;  all  others  undean." 
Upon  this  distinction,  Mr.  Taylor  observes,  that 
fishes'  fins  are  analogous  to  the  feet  of  land  ani- 
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mals ;  and  as  the  sacred  le^slator  had  given  direc- 
tions for  separating  animals  accordiiig  to  their 
hoofs  and  claws,  so  he  directs  that  fishea,  which 
had  no  dear  and  distinct  membeis  adapted  to 
locomotion,  should  be  unclean.  Those  which  had 
fins  were  to  be  dean,  provided  they  also  had 
scales. 

3.  Though  fish  was  the  usual  food  of  the  ^jp- 
tians,  we  leam  finom  Herodotus,ir  and  ChflereiD<m, 
as  quoted  by  Porphyry,**  that  their  priests  ab- 
stained from  fish  of  all  sorts.  Hence  we  may  •» 
how  distressing  was  the  infliction  whidi  tuned 
the  waters  of  the  river  into  blood,  and  occasioned 
the  death  of  the  fish  (See  Exod.  viL  18-^1). 
Their  sacred  stream  became  so  polluted  as  to  be 
imfit  for  drink,  for  bathing,  and  for  other  qni  of 
water  to  which  they  were  superstitioasly  devoted 
(See  Exod.  ii.  4,  vii.  15,  viii.  20),  and  then- 
selves  obliged  to  nauseate  what  was  the  xuui 
food  of  the  common  people,  and  held  sacred  bv 
the  priests. ft 

VII.  Of  reptiles  we  have  not  modi  infonna- 
tion  in  the  Scriptures ;  there  are  some  general  ir 
inddental  allusions,  but  too  scanty  to  furnish  aoj 
materials  for  extended  disquisition. 

1.  The  Hebrew  word  naekoih  appean  to  br 
used  by  the  Hebrew  writers  as  a  general  tens  fer 
the  whole  serpentine  genus.  The  primitive  meaaiai: 
of  the  word  from  which  this  appellation  is  denTai 
signifies  to  view^  obterw  aUmtivd^y  &c. ;  and  » 
remarkable  are  serpents  for  this  quality,  that  ^a 
serpent  s  eye"  became  a  proverb  among  the  Greeb 
and  Romans,  who  applied  it  to  those  who  liev 
things  sharply  or  acutely.  An  ingenious  writer, 
speaking  of  the  supposed  fascination  of  the  rattle- 
snake's eye,  says,  ^'  It  is,  perhaps,  more  ooirersal 
among  the  poisonous  serpents  than  is  supposed; 
our  common  viper  has  it."^:^  The  craft  and  w^ 
dety  of  the  serpent  are  noriced  in  Scripture  tf 
qualities  by  which  it  is  distinguished  abore  ereiT 
other  beast  of  the  field,  Gen.  iii.  1.  Of  ittpn* 
dence  and  cunning,  many  instances  are  adduced ; 
though  it  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose,  that)  in 
common  with  the  rest  of  the  animal  creatioo,  it 
has  materially  suffered  in  these  respects  fiom  tbe 
effects  of  the  curse. 

2.  Calmet  enumerates  eleven  kinds  of  seipeots, 
that  were  known  to  the  Hebrews : — 

1.  Ephe,  the  viper. 

2.  Chsphib,  a  sort  of  aspic. 
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3.  AoTHtTB,  the  aspic. 

4.  Pethek,  a  flimilar  reptile. 

5.  TzEBOA,  a  speckled  serpent. 

%  TcEPHO  or  TzsPBDNt,  a  basilisk. 

8.  KiFFOfS)  the  aoontias. 

9.  Sreppifhon,  the  cerastes. 

10.  Shackal,  the  black  serpent 

11.  Sarafh,  a  flying  serpent. 

3.  The  praphet  Isaiah  mentions  the  viper  among 
tlie  renomons  reptiles  which,  in  extraordinary 
mmben,  infested  the  land  of  IJgypt,  ch.  xxx.  6. 
In  iDustiaiuig  the  mischievous  character  of  wicked 
mm,  and  the  minoiis  nature  of  sin,  he  thus  alludes 
to  this  dangerous  creature  again :  ""  They  hatch 
eockstrioe'  eggs,  and  weave  the  spidei's  web :  he 
that  eateth  of  their  eggs  dieth ;  and  that  which  is 
crashed  breaketh  out  into  a  riper.*  The  cocka- 
trice here,  sajns  Paxton,  undoubtedly  means  the 
^nper ;  for  the  egg  of  one  creature  never  produces, 
hj  any  management,  one  of  a  different  species. 
When  the  egg  is  crushed,  the  young  viper  is  dis- 
engaged, and  leaps  out  prepared  for  mischief.  It 
nay  be  objected,  that  the  viper  is  not  an  ovi- 
paiouB,  but  a  Tiviparous  animal;  and  that,  con- 
Mqnendy,  the  prophet  must  refer  to  some  other 
creatine.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  al- 
though the  viper  brings  forth  its  young  alive,  they 
are  hatched  from  eggs  per^sctly  formed  in  the  belly 
rfthe  modier.  Hence  Pliny  says  of  it,  "The 
^per  alone,  of  all  terrestrial  animals,  produces 
within  itself  an  egg  of  an  uniform  colour,  and  soft 
hke  the  ^gs  or  roe  of  fishes."  This  curious  na- 
tozal  foct  reconciles  the  statement  of  the  sacred 
writer  with  the  truth  of  natural  history.  If  by 
any  means  the  egg  of  the  viper  be  separated  from 
the  hody,  the  phenomenon  which  the  prophet 
mentions,  may  certainly  take  place.*  Father 
l^hat  took  a  serpent  of  the  viper  kind,  and  or- 
dered it  to  be  opened  in  his  presence.  In  its 
womb  were  found  six  eggs,  each  the  size  of  a 
goose's  egg,  and  containing  from  thirteen  to  fifteen 
yomig  <Hie8,  about  six  inches  long,  and  as  thick  as 
&  goose  quilL  They  were  no  sooner  liberated  firom 
tiieir  prisour-house,  than  they  crept  about,  and  put 
themselves  into  a  threatening  posture,  coiling 
themselves  up,  and  biting  the  stick  with  which 
he  was  destroying  them. 

4.  The  Hebrew  Pethen  is  variously  translated  in 
oar  version ;  but  interpteters  generally  consider  it 
as  referring  to  the  asp.  Zophar  alludes  to  it  more 
^han  once  in  his  description  of  a  wicked  man : 
^  Yet  his  meat  in  his  bowels  is  turned ;  it  is  the 
gall  of  asps  vrithin  him :  he  shall  suck  the  poison 


of  Scriptnre,  vol.  i.,  p.  336. 


of  asps ;  the  viper's  tongue  shall  slay  him,  Job 
14.  The  venom  of  asps  is  the  most  subtle  of  all ; 
it  is  incurable,  and  if  the  wounded  part  be  not 
instantly  amputated,  it  speedily  terminates  the 
existence  of  the  sufferer.  To  these  circumstances 
Moses  evidently  alludes,  in  his  character  of  the 
heathen :  *^  Their  wine  is  the  poison  of  dragons, 
and  the  cruel  venom  of  asps,"  Deut.  xxxiii.  33. 
See  also  Rom.  iii.  13.  To  tread  upon  the  asp  is 
attended  with  extreme  danger ;  and  to  express  in 
the  strongest  manner  the  safety  which  a  godly  man 
enjoys  under  the  protection  of  his  heavenly  Father, 
it  is  promised  that  he  shall  tread  with  impunity 
upon  the  adder  and  the  dragon,  Ps.  xci.  13.  No 
person  of  his  own  accord  approaches  the  hole  of 
these  deadly  reptiles,  for  he  who  gives  them  the 
smallest  disturbance  is  in  extreme  danger  of  pay- 
ing the  forfeit  of  his  rashness  with  his  life.  Hence 
the  prophet  Isaiah,  predicting  the  conversion  of 
the  (Gentiles  to  the  faith  of  Christ,  and  the  glo- 
rious reign  of  peace  and  truth  in  those  regions, 
which,  prior  to  that  period,  were  full  of  horrid 
cruelty,  declares,  ^The  sucking  child  shall  play 
on  the  hole  of  the  asp,  and  the  weaned  child  shall 
put  his  hand  on  the  cockatrice'  den.  They  shall 
not  hurt  nor  destroy  in  all  my  holy  mountain ;  for 
the  earth  shall  be  foil  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
Lord,  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea,"  Isaiah  xi.  6 — 9. 
In  the  glowing  descriptions  of  the  golden  age, 
with  which  the  oriental  writers,  and  the  rapturous 
bards  of  Greece  and  Rome,  entertained  their  con- 
temporaries, the  wild  beasts  grow  tame,  serpents 
resign  their  poison,  and  noxious  herbs  their  dele- 
terious qualities :  all  is  peace  and  harmony,  plenty 
and  happiness.t 

5.  The  incantation  of  serpents  is  one  of  the 
most  curious  and  interesting  facts  in  natural  hi»- 
toiy.  This  wonderful  art,  which  soothes  the 
wrath  and  disarms  the  fury  of  the  deadliest 
shake,  and  renders  it  obedient  to  the  charmers 
voice,  is  not  an  invention  of  modem  times,  for 
we  discover  manifest  traces  of  it  in  the  remotest 
antiquity.  It  is  asserted  that  Orpheus,  who  pro- 
bably flourished  soon  after  letters  were  introduced 
into  Ghreece,  knew  how  to  still  the  hissing  of  the 
approaching  snake,  and  to  extinguish  the  poison 
of  the  creeping  serpent  The  Argonauts  are  said 
to  have  subdued  by  the  power  of  song  the  terrible 
dragon  that  guarded  the  golden  fleece ;  and  Ovid 
ascribes  the  same  effect  to  the  soporific  influence 
of  certain  herbs  and  magic  sentences.  It  was 
the  custom  of  others  to  foscinate  the  serpent  by 
touching  it  with  the  band.  Of  this  method  Vir- 
gil takes  notice,  in  the  seventh  book  of  the  iEneid. 
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But  it  seems  to  have  been  the  general  persuasion 
of  the  ancients,  that  the  principal  power  of  the 
charmer  lay  in  the  sweetness  of  the  music.  Plinj 
says,  accordingly,  that  serpents  were  drawn  from 
their  lurking-places  by  the  power  of  music ;  Seneca 
held  the  same  opinion.  The  wonderful  effect 
which  music  produces  on  the  serpent  tribes,  is 
confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  several  respectable 
modems.  Adders  swell  at  the  sound  of  a  flute, 
raising  themselves  up  on  the  one  half  of  their 
body,  turning  themselves  round,  beating  proper 
time,  and  following  the  instrument  Their  head, 
naturally  round  and  long  like  an  eel,  becomes 
broad  and  flat  like  a  fan.*  The  tame  serpents, 
many  of  which  the  Orientals  keep  in  their  houses, 
are  known  to  leave  their  holes  in  hot  weather,  at 
the  sound  of  a  musical  instrument,  and  to  run 
upon  the  performer.t  Dr.  Shaw  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  a  number  of  serpents  keep  exact 
time  with  the  dervises  in  their  circulatoiy  dances, 
running  over  their  heads  and  arms,  turning  when 
they  turned,  and  stopping  when  they  stopped; 
and  Chateaubriand  relates  a  veiy  extraordinary 
instance  of  the  power  of  the  flute  over  a  rattle- 
snake that  entered  their  encampment.]:  But  on 
some  serpents,  these  charms  seem  to  have  no 
power;  and  it  appears  from  Scripture  that  the 
adder  sometimes  takes  precautions  to  prevent  the 
fascination  which  he  sees  preparing  for  him ;  ^'for 
the  deaf  adder  shuts  her  ear,  and  wiU  not  liear  the 
voice  of  the  most  skilful  charmer,"  Ps.  Iviii.  5,  6. 
The  same  allusion  is  involved  in  the  words  of 
Solomon  :  ''  Surely  the  serpent  wiU  bite  without 
enchantment,  and  a  babbler  is  no  better,"  Eccles. 
X.  11.  The  threatening  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah 
proceeds  upon  the  same  fact :  ^*'  I  wiU  send  ser- 
pents (cockatrices)  among  you,  which  will  not  be 
charmed;  and  they  shall  bite  you,"  Jer.  viii.  17* 
In  all  these  quotations,  the  sacred  writers,  while 
they  take  it  for  granted  that  many  serpents  are 
disarmed  by  charming,  plainly  admit  that  the 
powers  of  the  charmer  are  in  vain  exerted  upon 
others.  To  account  for  this  exception,  it  has  been 
alleged,  that  in  some  serpents  the  sense  of  hearing 
IS  very  imperfect,  while  the  power  of  vision  is 
exceedingly  acute ;  but  the  most  intelligent  natural 
historians  maintain  that  the  reverse  is  true.    The 
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sense  of  hearing  is  much  more  acute  thao  the 
sense  of  vision.  Unable  to  resist  the  force  of 
truth,  others  maintain  that  the  adder  is  dea^  not 
by  nature,  but  by  design ;  for  the  Psahnist  says, 
she  shutteth  her  ear,  and  will  not  hear  the  Toice 
of  the  charmer.  But  the  phrase,  perhaps,  means 
no  more  than  this,  that  some  adders  are  of  a 
temper  so  stubborn,  that  the  various  arts  of  die 
charmer  make  no  impression ;  they  are  like  crea- 
tures destitute  of  hearing,  or  whose  ears  are  so 
completely  obstructed  that  no  sounds  can  enter. 
The  same  phrase  is  used  in  other  parts  of  Scrip- 
ture to  signify  a  hard  and  obdurate  heart :  ^^  Whoso 
stoppeth  his  ears  at  the  cry  of  the  poor,  he  abo 
shall  cry  himself,  but  shall  not  be  heard,"  Ptot. 
xxi.  13.  It  is  used  in  the  same  sense  of  the 
righteous  by  the  prophet:  "That  stoppeth  hk 
ears  from  the  hearing  of  blood,  and  shutteth  his 
eyes  from  seeing  evil,"  Isai.  xxxiii.  15.  He  I^ 
mains  as  unmoved  by  the  cruel  and  sanguinary 
counseLs  of  the  wicked  as  if  he  had  stopped  his 
ears.  1 1 

YIII.  Of  the  insect  tribes  mentioned  in  the 
Bible,  we  may  notice,  amongst  the  wingless  ones, 
the  scorpion,  the  spider,  the  flea,  and  the  loose— 
all  hideous  and  revolting  in  their  appearance  and 
habits ;  amongst  the  winged  classes,  the  zimb,  or 
<iog-fly5  the  hornet,  the  gnat,  the  moth,  the  bee,  the 
ant,  and  the  locust  are  the  most  prominent  Insects, 
as  well  as  reptiles,  were  prohibited  generally  U 
the  inspired  lawgiver  of  the  Hebrews,  Lev.  xi.  20. 
The  only  exception  was  in  favour  of  those  winged 
insects  which,  in  addition  to  four  walking  legs. 
have  also  two  longer  springing  legs,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  leaping  from  off  the  esurth.  This  proviaoa 
embraces  locusts,  which  are  declared  to  be  dean 
in  all  the  four  stages  of  their  existence,  and  are  a 
common  article  of  food  in  the  East  to  this  day,  as 
they  were  in  the  time  of  John  the  Baptist  See 
Matt  iii.  4,  &c.  The  immense  numbers  in  which 
these  insects  collect,  and  migrate  from  one  place 
to  another,  are  referred  to  in  the  Scriptures,  espe- 
cially in  Judg.  vi.  5,  vii.  12 ;  Ps.  cv.  34 ;  Jer. 
xlvi.  23;  Nah.  iii.  15;  Joel  ii.  3—10;  and  va- 
rious travellers  have  authenticated  the  &ct§ 


n  Harris'  Natml  Biat  of  the  Bible. 
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PART  VI. 


ARTS,   SCIENCES,  AND   DOMESTIC   USAGES 


There  are  screial  topics  pertaining  to  biblical 
arcbsBologj,  or  what  are  nsually  termed  historical 
circumstances,  immediately  connected  with  the 
art  of  interpretation,  that  could  not  with  propriety 


be  arranged  under  any  of  the  preceding  chapters 
of  this  work,  but  which  are  of  too  much  con- 
sequence to  be  wholly  omitted.  To  these  we  shall 
devote  the  following  chapters. 


CHAPTER  I. 

ARTS. 


SUte  of  the  Aiti  amongit  the  AntedilnviaiM  ;  under  Moses ; 
ud  in  the  later  periods  of  the  Hebrew  Commonwealth. 

1.  We  know  but  little  of  the  state  of  the 
arts  amongst  the  ancient  Hebrews,  and  still  less  of 
them  as  they  existed  amongst  their  ancestors  before 
the  flood.  There  are  but  few  direct  intimations 
upon  the  subject  in  the  sacred  writings ;  and  what 
are  there,  are  for  the  most  part  so  general  or  so 
^^e,  as  to  lead  us  but  little  beyond  the  bare  &ct 
itself. 

2.  j^lan,  by  his  sin,  having  caused  alienation 
and  consequent  absence  from  Qod,  and  being 
driven  out  of  Eden,  became  the  subject  of  want 
Hence  the  inrention  of  arts,  his  ingenuity  and 
labour  being  necessary  to  supply  his  wants,  and 
render  his  degraded  condition  tolerable.  A  careful 
reader  of  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  antediluyian 
world  ^nrill  be  disposed  to  think  that  mankind  had, 
at  that  period,  made  nearer  approaches  towards 
dTilization — which  consists  in  an  appropriation  of 
the  arts  and  sciences  to  the  conreniences,  comforts, 
aod  enjoyments  of  life — ^than  is  generally  sup- 
posed. There  is  no  doubt  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  old  world  possessed  a  knowledge  of  agriculture, 
architecture,  metallurgy,  music,  engraying,  writing, 
and  probably  of  weaving.  They  were  governed 
hy  laws,  botb  dvil  and  religious ;  such  as  right  of 
property  and  relationship,  freedom  of  person,  the 
oWrance  of  the  sabba4,  marriage,  &c.  With 
'^gard  to  agriculture,  the  fact  is  certain.  Man 
^  made  to  dress  and  till  the  earth  (Gen.  ii.  16) ; 


Cain  was  a  husbandman,  as  was  also  Noab,  who, 
besides,  understood  the  planting  of  vineyards  (Gen. 
ix.  20),  and  the  method  of  fermenting  the  juice  of 
the  grape,  for  it  is  said  that  "^  he  drank  of  the 
which  produced  inebriation,  ver.  21.     Pof- 


vme. 


turtle  is  an  occupation  coeval  with  the  birth  of 
man.  Adam  had  dominion  over  cattle  (Gen.  i. 
seq.) ;  Cain  and  Noah,  in  their  agricultural  pur- 
suits, must  have  included  pasturage;  and  Abel 
seems  to  have  been  exclusively  occupied  as  '^a 
keeper  of  sheep."  From  the  circumstance  of  the 
early  postdiluvian  patriarchs  constantly  migrating 
from  place  to,  place,  there  is  good  reason  to  think 
th&t  pasturage  occupied  so  much  of  their  attention 
as  to  form  their  almost  exclusive  employment 
The  ''  golden  age*  of  the  heathen  world  was  said 
to  be  under  the  government  of  ^'  shepherd-kings ;" 
and  it  may  be  reasonably  supposed,  that  in  the 
world  before  the  flood  the  same  occupation  ranked 
high.  In  fact  we  find  this  intimated  in  Gen.  iv. 
20,  where  it  is  said,  that  ^  Jabal  was  the  father  of 
such  as  have  cattle,"  or  whose  occupation  was  pas- 
turage, which  would  include  all  its  branches,  as 
shepherd,  swine-herd,  cow-herd.  Sec.  In  proof  of 
the  fact,  that  the  antediluvians  had  made  some 
advancement  in  architecture,  we  may  refer  to  the 
building  of  a  city  by  Cain  (Gen.  iv.  17) ;  and  to 
the  construction  of  that  extraordinary  and  stu- 
pendous vessel  in  which  the  world  was  saved 
during  the  deluge,  by  Noah.  Nor  can  we  look  at 
the  circumstances  connected  with  the  building  of 
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Babel,  without  conTiction,  that  those  employed  in 
the  work  must  have  deriyed  their  knowledge, 
through  the  sons  of  Noah,  from  the  antediluyians. 
In  meUtUurgy^  they  had  made  considerable  ad- 
▼ances ;  they  wrought  in  brass  and  iron  (Gen.  iy. 
22).  The  art  of  constructing  musical  instruments 
was  understood,  for  Jubal  was  the  father  of  those 
who  played  upon  the  kinner  and  the  hugah — ^the 
lyre  and  the  ancient  organ,  or  pandean  pipes  (Gen. 
iy.  21).  The  antediluyians  also  possessed  the 
.  means  of  conmiunicating  their  ideas  and  of  re- 
cording facts  by  wnting^  or  hieroglyphics.  The 
stoiy  of  Lamech  and  his  wiyes — ^the  oldest  speci- 
men of  poetry  extant — ^bears  all  the  eyidences  of 
haying  been  an  existing  document  which  Moses 
incorporated  into  his  narratiye ;  as  do  also  the 
genealogies,  &c.  of  the  antediluyian  patriarchs.* 
Touching  the  manufiicture  of  cloth,  by  neamng^ 
or  some  such  process,  Jabal  was  the  first  of  those 
who  dwelt  in  tents,  and  Noah  adopted  the  same 
kind  of  dwelling-place  (Gren.  iy.  20,  ix.  21) ;  at  the 
same  time  we  must  admit,  that  these  might  haye 
been  constructed  of  the  skins  of  beasts. 

3.  Soon  after  the  flood,  we  find  numerous  re- 
ferences to  the  adyanced  state  of  the  arts  (see 
Gen.  xyiii.  4 — 6,  xxi.  14,  xxiy.  22,  xxiy.  53,  &c). 
In  the  time  of  Moses,  the  knowledge  of  the  arts 
of  architecture,  metallurgy,  cabinet-making,  ma- 
sonry, spinning,  embroidery,  must  haye  attained 
to  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  Indeed,  the  sacred 
writer  expressly  states,  that  the  Lord  filled  certain 
persons  with  the  spirit  of  Grod  ^^  in  wisdom,  in  un- 
derstanding, and  in  knowledge,  and  in  all  manner 
of  workmanship,  to  deyise  curious  works,  to  work 
in  gold,  and  in  silyer,  and  in  brass ;  and  in  the 
cutting  of  stones  to  set  them,  and  in  canring  of 
wood,  to  make  any  manner  of  cunning  woik ;  as 
also  to  engraye  and  embroider"  (see  Exod.  xxxyi. 
30 — 35).  Agriculture  and  pasturage  was  specially 
cultiyated  by  the  Hebrews,  these  being  the  par- 
ticular pursuits  encouraged  by  the  polity  to  which 
they  became  subject.  In  1  Chron.  iy.  14,  ''a 
Talley  of  craftsmen,"  or  '^artisans,"  are  spoken  of; 
and  in  yerse  21  we  find  ^  female  workers  of  fine 
linen ;"  as  in  Exod.  xxxyi.  25, 26.  In  1  Chron. 
iy.  23,  '^  the  potters,"  or  ^^  formers,"  are  spoken  of; 
and  firom  2  Kings  xxiy.  14,  we  find  that  ^  smiths" 
found  occupation  in  Jerusalem.  There  are  nu- 
merous other  passages  in  the  historical  and  pro- 
phetical books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
firom  which  it  is  eyident  that  many  of  the  arts  were 
cultiyated  and  well  understood  by  the  Jewish 
people,  especially  after  their  return  from  Babylon, 
and  under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans ;  but  a 
particular  reference  to  them  is  unnecessary  here, 

•  8m  Frngmeiito  to  Cahnet,  No.  709-711. 


as  we  shall  now  proceed  to  notice  more  par- 
ticularly those  branches  immediately  beaibg  upon 
the  interpretation  of  the  sacred  yolume. 


SECTION  I. 

WRniNOB  AND   BOOKS. 


Origin  of  Writing— Materiab  ami  Fomw  of  Boob-IDirtn. 
tioos  of  Scripture  PhmseolqKr~Epi*t<*l*'y  I«etlai. 

1.  The  origin  of  writing  is  inyolyed  in  impene- 
trable obscurity.  Some  belieye  it  to  haye  been  in 
use  amongst  the  antediluyians,  while  others  sup- 
pose it  not  to  haye  been  known  until  it  was  re- 
quired to  take  down  the  law  deliyered  upon  Mount 
Sinai.t  We  belieye  that  the  arguments  in  sup- 
port of  the  former  of  these  hypotheses  greatly  pre- 
ponderate ;  but  our  limits  forbid  discussion.  We 
must  refer  to  those  writers  who  haye  professedly 
treated  on  the  subject} 

2.  Various  materials  were  anciently  used  for 
writing  upon.  Plates  of  lead  or  copper,  barks  of 
trees,  bricks,  stones,  and  wood,  were  originallj 
employed  for  engraying  such  things  upon  as  men 
desired  to  transmit  to  posterity.  Josephus  speaks 
of  two  columns,  one  of  stone,  the  other  of  brick. 
on  which  the  children  of  Seth  wrote  their  inren- 
tions  and  astronomical  discoyeries ;  and  Potphjiy 
mentions  pillars  preseryed  in  Crete,  on  which 
were  recorded  the  ceremonies  practised  by  the 
Corybantes  in  their-  sacrifices.  Hesiods  worb 
were  at  first  written  on  tablets  of  lead,  in  the 
temple  of  the  Muses  in  Boootia ;  God's  laws  were 
written  on  tablets  of  stone,  and  Solon's  laws  on 
wooden  planks.  In  Job  xix.  23,  24,  mention  n 
made  of  writing  in  a  book,  engraying  on  lead,  and 
cutting  on  a  rock.  In  Ezek.  xxxyii.  16»  17)  ^< 
read  of  writing  upon  a  stick,  a  practice  much  in 
use  among  the  Greeks  and  other  ancient  nations' i! 
Tablets  of  box  and  of  iyoiy  were  common  amongit 
the  ancients ;  when  they  were  of  wood  only,  they 
were  oftentimes  coated  oyer  with  wax,  and  le- 
oeiyed  the  writing  with  the  point  of  a  style  cr 


f  Tlie  Hin^lpos  ascribe  the  iDrentioii  of  writing  to  Bkibiii* 
Siva. .  Hiey  aaytbatdiow  ngsag  niarlui  on  theakoU  (cdkd 
the  MlMTtf),  aracharadera  writtrn  by  die  divine  kaad,  desfip- 
tive  of  every  man's  ftile.  Hios  men,  in  excose  fer  tbcir  aiM0|t 
say,  "  It  was  written  oo  oar  foreheads ;  what  eaold  ^«  ^ 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  Life  of  Mapoleon  (vol  iv.,  p.  96).  «7ia 
the  woaodedlViriLs.afler  the  battle,  "SomeoftteiB^orhvber 
mnk,  seemed  to  exliort  the  odien  to  anbarit,  like  servants  «^tk 
prophet,  to  tlie  decree,  which,  accenimff  to  tbrir  belief,  w« 
wriitm  on  their  foreheadB.**    See  Roberts's  Oriealal  Hbrtra- 

tions,p.l09l  ^ 

tSeeFrasmeats  toC«hnet,Noa.  1S|»7Q»-711 ;  Ma|»»<* 

the  Atonement.  OlnsL  54;  Hotm's  Intnid.  to  Bibb«ni*7. 

vol.  i.,  PPL  73— 103 ;  Townley's  Dlaslvalioos  of  Biblical  UlKf 

tore,  vol.i.,  chap.  1. 
11  See  Townley's  lllnitrations,  vol.  i.»  pp. 
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iron  pen;  so  that  what  was  written  might  be 
eSaced  bj  the  broad  end  of  the  style.  After- 
wards, the  leaves  of  the  palm-tree  were  used,  in- 
stead of  slips  of  wood ;  and  also  the  finest  and 
thinnest  bark  of  trees,  such  as  the  lime,  the  ash, 
the  maple,  and  the  elm.  Hence  the  word  liher^ 
which  signifies  the  inner  bark  of  a  tree,  signifies 
also  a  book.  As  these  barks  were  rolled  up  to  be 
the  more  conveniently  carried  about,  they  were 
called  tclummy  ^  a  volume ;"  a  name  also  given 
to  rolls  of  paper,  or  of  parchment  Papyrus,  firom 
which  oomes  our  word  paper,  is  a  description  of 
seed  that  grows  in  the  hilL  Its  stem  is  composed 
of  sereral  layers,  which  are  taken  off  with  a  needle, 
and  afterwards  spread  out  upon  a  table,  where  so 
much  is  moistened  as  is  equal  to  the  size  intended 
for  the  leaves  o£  papyrus*  It  subsequently  un- 
deigoes  another  process,  and  is  then  fit  for  use. 
Vairo  and  Pliny  observe  that  papyrus,  as  a  mate- 
rial for  writing  upon,  was  first  discovered  in  Egypt, 
at  the  time  when  Alexander  built  Alexandria.* 
The  manufacture  of  parchment  was  discovered  at 
Pei]gamus,  whence  it  was  called  perffamenum.  It 
was  also  called  membranoy  because  made  of  the 
sldn  with  which  the  members  of  beasts  were 
corered.  Of  these  leaves  of  parchment  or  vellum, 
books  of  two  descriptions  were  made ;  one  in  the 
form  of  rolls,  composed  of  many  leaves,  sewed  or 
glned  together  end  by  end,  and  written  upon  one 
side  only.  The  other  description  of  books  were 
similar  to  those  now  in  use,  and  written  on  both 
sides  of  the  leaf.  The  ancients  wrote  also  upon 
linen.  Pliny  says  that  the  Parthians,  even  in  his 
time,  wrote  upon  their  clothes ;  and  livy  speaks 
of  certain  books  made  of  linen,  liniei  librij  on 
which  the  names  of  magistrates,  with  the  history 
of  the  Roman  commonwealth,  was  written,  and 
which  were  preserved  in  the  temple  of  the  goddess 
3Ioneta.t  The  instrument  for  writing  with  was 
suited  to  the  material  upon  which  the  writing  was 
to  be  done.  For  harder  substances,  they  used  a 
Wlrin  or  iron  style ;  but  when  they  wrote  upon 
^en  or  parchment,  they  used  a  reed  (calamtu) 
formed  into  a  pen,  and  some  colouring  substance 
equivalent  to  ink ;  like  Isaiah,  when  he  wrote  his 
prophecy,  in  chap.  viii.  1.  In  Ezek.  ix.  2,  3, 11, 
we  read  of  persons  canying  ink-horns  at  their 
sides.  The  same  is  done  at  the  present  day  among 
^e  Moors  in  Barbaiy,  and  also  among  tiie  Per- 
sans.^ 


*T\aB  18  Tcry  qoMCiiaiable, however ;  ior  Plinj hints  mi  ma 
y^^  ^  Caishii  Hemma,  an  ancient  annalist,  that  paper 
^<^  were  fimnd  inclosed  in  (he  tomb  of  Noma,  who  lived 
^^  300  yean  beibre  Aleiander. 

t  CalBwfi  Biblical  Ency.,  art  "  Book." 

t  See  Shaw's TrnveU,  p.  327 ;  and  Hanwa/s  TraTeb,  toI.  i.. 


3.  These  descriptions  will  throw  light  upon 
several  passages  of  Scripture,  which  must  appear 
strange  to  persons  unacquainted  with  the  fonns  of 
ancient  books. 

(1)  Isaiah  says,  ''The  heavens  shall  be  folded 
up  like  a  book,"  or  scroll,  chap,  xxxiv.  4.  Hexe 
is  an  allusion  to  the  method  of  rolling  up  books 
amongst  the  ancients,  as  described  above.  Thus 
the  heavens  should  shrink  into  themselves,  and 
disappear  from  the  eyes  of  God,  when  his  wrath 
should  be  kindled.  Zechariah  speaks  of ''  a  flying 
roll,*  twenty  cubits  long  and  ten  wide ;  which  was 
probably  made  of  skins  connected  together;  a 
practice  sometimes  resorted  to,  as  appears  from 
Josephus,  whero  he  speaks  of  the  introduction  of 
the  translators  of  the  Septuagint  to  Ptolemy  Phi- 
ladelphus.||  These  rolls  wero  generally  written 
only  on  one  side  ;  but  that  of  £zekiel  (chap.  ii. 
10),  was  written  within  and  without ;  i.  e.,  on 
both  sides,  to  show  the  abimdance  of  matter  con- 
tained in  it.  Of  the  same  kind,  probably,  was 
that  of  John  (Rev.  v.  1),  which  as  "a  book" 
written  within  and  without  is  unintelligible.§ 

(2)  In  Isaiah  xxx.  8,  the  Lord  says  to  the  pro- 
phet, concerning  a  prediction  relative  to  the  Jews, 
**  Now  go,  write  it  before  them  in  a  table ;"  and 
the  father  of  John  Baptist  (Luke  i.  63)  called 
for  ''a  writing  table;"  both  of  which <  passages 
refer  to  the  tablets  of  wood  or  other  materials  of 
which  we  have  already  spoken.  The  commen- 
tator on  Yarro,  describing  one  of  these  tabulce  lite- 
rarise,  says,  ''  It  is  of  a  square  oblong  form,  like 
those  tablets  for  letters  on  which  children  leain  to 
read  and  write,  having  on  the  upper  part  a  roimd 
appendix,  called  the  capitulum.  One  of  these 
tablets  will  be  found  hanging  up  in  the  engraving 
given  in  the  next  page. 

(3)  There  is  an  expression  in  Psalm  xl.  7) 
which  has  been  ingeniously  illustrated  by  the 
editor  of  Calmet — ''  In  the  volume  of  the  book  it 
is  written  of  me,"  which  is  rendered  by  the  LXX. 
"in  the  head  (cephalit)  of  the  book."  Chrysos- 
tom  has  described  this  cephalU  as  a  wrapper 
(eilema)^  and  supposes  that  on  it  was  written  a 
word  or  words,  which  imported  "about  the  coming 
of  the  Messiah ;"  and  Aquila  uses  the  word  eilema 
to  express  the  Hebrew  word,  which  we  render 
volume.  "  On  this,"  Mr.  Harmer  says,  "  the 
thought  is  not  only  clear  and  distinct,  but  veiy 
energetic;  amounting  to  this,  that  the  sum  and 


Ii  Antiqoities,  b.  xii.,  c.  2.  To  accoont  for  the  transpositioDS 
that  appear  to  have  taken  place  in  some  parti  of  the  Pentateach^ 
Dr.  Kennicott  iogenioosly  coiuectnres  that  some  of  the  skins  on 
which  it  was  originally  written  were  separated  from  each  other, 
and  afterwards  misplaced. 

§  The  editor  of  Calmet  has  attempted  to  prove  the  conlnry* 
bat  not  with  success.    See  FVagments,  No.  74. 
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substance  of  the  sacred  booka  is,  '  The  Measiah 
cometh ;'  and  that  those  words,  accordingly,  might 
be  written  or  embroidered,  with  great  propriety, 
on  the  wrapper  or  case  wherein  they  were  kept.* 
Admitting  this  conclusion  to  be  just,  Mr.  Taylor 
thinks  he  has  found  better  premises  than  Harmer 
has  collected  for  it,  in  a  picture  discorered  at 
Herculaneum,  and  which  represents  a  portable 
book-<ase,  apparently  made  of  leather,  and  of  the 


kind  known  to  the  Bomana  by  the  name  of  lai- 
niarii.  It  is  filled  with  ruled  bookt,  eacli  of 
which  has  a  ticket  or  label  appended  to  it— pro- 
bably the  genuine  eapitalum,  or  aigoment  of  tit 
book,  for  the  purpose  of  directing  the  peiwn  who 
was  about  to  draw  out  a  roll,  to  that  which  con- 
tained the  treatise  be  wanted.  We  have  intro- 
duced this  book-case  in  the  back-grotud  of  tk 
engraving. 


It  ia  obvious  that  rolls  of  linen,  silk,  or  parch- 
ment were  very  liable  to  the  injuries  of  time, 
both  as  to  their  texture  and  writing;  and  they 
seem,  therefore,  to  have  been  preserved  in  chests 
of  wood,  or  some  other  durable  material.  Jere- 
miah's roll  was  preserved  in  an  earthen  pitcher 
(chap,  xxxii.  14) ;  and  with  respect  to  deeds  of 
no  great  length,  but  of  much  importance,  they 
seem  to  have  been  enj^vcd  on  sheets  of  lead 
roUed  up.  For  Pliny  informs  us  that  "writing 
lead  {plumbeu  mluminibua,  rolls  of  lead)  was  of 
high  antiquity,  following  writing  on  the  bark  and 
leaves  of  trees,  and  that  it  iras  used  in  recoiding 
public  transactioiis.'  Josephus  frequently  speaks 
of  decrees  of  states  being  written  on  brass. 

(4)  Besides  books  in  the  form  of  rolls,  we  also 
read  in  Scripture  of  letters  being  sent  from  one 
person  to  another.  These  were  in  general  in  the 
form  of  rolls  also,  and  resembling  probably  those 
in  the  East  at  this  day.  Thus  Niebuhr  tells  us 
that  "  the  Arabs  roll  up  their  letters,  and  then 
flittten  them  to  the  breadth  of  an  inch,  and  paste 
up  the  end  of  them,  instead  of  scaling  them. 
And  Hanway  tells  us  that  "  the  Persians  make 
up  a  letter  in  the  fi>rm  of  a  roll,  about  six  inches 


long,  and  that  a  bit  of  paper  is  &stened  round  it 
with  gum,  aod  sealed  with  an  impreasion  of  uit. 
which  resemUes  our  printers'  ink,  but  not  *> 
thick.*  When  letters  were  written  to  infetioK. 
they  were  often  sent  open,  or  m  the  form  <J  a° 
unsealed  roll ;  but  when  addieaaed  to  eqnali  or 
superiors,  they  were  inclosed  in  a  bag  of  silk  °r 
satin,  sealed  and  addressed.  Hence  we  pemi'^ 
the  insult  of  %nballat  to  Nehemiah,  in  sendii; 
his  letter  to  him  by  his  servant  open,  Nefa.  vi.  a. 
just  now  said  that  these  letters  «m 
sealed ;  we  may  remark,  as  an  additional  cirnim- 
stance,  that  the  very  ancient  custom  of  sealing 
them  (see  Oen.  xli.  42;  Esth.  iii.  10— 12,  riii. 
2,  8,  10 ;  Jer.  xxii.  24),  with  a  seal  or  signet  sei 
a  ring,  is  still  retained  in  the  East  "In 
^ypt,"  says  Dr.  Pococke,  "  they  make  the  im- 
pression of  theb  name  with  their  seal,  generally  ef 
cornelian,  which  they  wear  on  their  finger,  ww 
which  is  blacked  when  they  have  occamon  to  sml 
with  it'  And  Mi.  Hanway  rema^LS  thai  the 
Persian  ink  "  serves  not  only  for  writing,  but  fcr 
subscribing  with  their  seal ;  indeed  many  of  the 
Per^ans  in  high  office,  he  adds,  eould  not  writ* ; 
but  in  their  rings  they  wear  ^ates,  which  Km 
',  on  which  is  frequently  engnven  iheii 
name  and  some  veat  of  the  Kortu.'  Dr.  Shs* 
also  says,  that  "as  few  <w  none  cither  of  the  Arab 
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sheiidis,  or  of  Turkish  and  eastern  kings,  princes, 
or  bashaws,  know  how  to  write  their  own  names ; 
all  their  letters  and  decrees  are  stamped  with  their 
proper  rings,  seals,  or  signets  (see  1  Kings  xxi. 
3;  Esth.  iii.  12;  Dan.  vi.  17;  Ecclus.  xlix.  11), 
which  are  usually  of  silver  or  cornelian,  with 
their  respectire  names  en^yen  upon  them  on  one 
side,  and  the  name  of  their  kingdom  or  princi- 
pality, or  else  some  sentence  of  the  Koran,  on  the 
other.**  It  is,  perhaps,  to  this  that  the  apostle 
alludes,  when  he  says  (2  Tim.  ii.  19),  '^The  foun- 
dation of  Gk)d  standeth  sure,  haying  this  seal  or 
impression,  on  the  one  side,  The  Lord  knoweth 
them  that  are  his;  and  on  the  other.  Let  eyeiy 
one  that  nameth  the  name  of  Christ  depart  from 
iniquity.*  Dr.  Brown  states  that  he  saw  a  letter 
addressed  from  a  governor-general  of  India  to  the 
long  of  Persia,  in  Persic,  on  heautifnlly  glazed 
white  paper,  fifty  inches  long,  and  twenty  inches 
broad.  The  written  part,  however,  was  only  two 
feet  long,  and  one  foot  broad ;  the  rest  being  filled 
with  a  beautiful  ornamental  painting  at  the  head 
of  the  letter,  and  a  very  elegantly  painted  border 
round  the  whole  sheet  The  bag  in  which  it  was 
to  have  been  sent,  and  which  the  author  also  saw, 
was  a  doth  composed  of  gold  threads  and  crim- 
son silk.  It  was  tied  at  the  neck  with  a  gold  lace, 
which,  after  being  knotted,  passed  through  an 
immense  seal,  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  about 
an  inch  thick,  of  red  wax ;  which  seal  of  office 
vnas  entirely  covered  with  Persic  chaFOcters,  con- 
taming  the  titles  of  the  company ;  those  of  the 
long  being  at  the  beginning  of  the  letter.  In 
order  to  preserve  the  seal  and  lace  entire,  the  bag 
^"as  opened  at  bottom;  to  extract  the  letter,  but 
the  natural  way  of  opening  it  would  be  either 
hy  melting  the  wax,  or  cutting  the  lace  between 
the  wax  and  the  bag.  Mr.  Wortley's  courier, 
whom  he  sent  fix)m  Essek,  returned  with  the 
Hassa's  answer  in  a  purse  of  scarlet  satin.* 
Aether  the  bag  represented  in  our  engraving 
was  appropriated  to  such  a  purpose,  we  know  not 
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^7  Or%m  of  Engraving' — Signets  and  their  Uws — Scolptore 

and  Painting. 

!• — 1.  The  manner  in  which  the  engraver's  art 
is  spoken  of  in  the  Pentateuch,  shows  that  in  the 
™e  of  Moses  it  was  an  art  of  no  recent  invention ; 
aad  that,  among  the  surrounding  nations,  signets 


•  Lady  M.  W.  Mootagoe's  Letter^,  letter  23rd ;  Brown's 
'ewiib  Antkpitiet,  vol.  ii.,  p.  W. 


were  then  common,  and  in  well-known  use.  Tlie 
onyxes  for  the  sacred  ephod,  the  plate  of  gold  for 
the  mitre  of  the  high-priest,  and  the  precious 
stones  for  his  breast-plate,  were  all  expressly  or- 
dered to  be  engraven  '^like  the  engravings  of  a 
signet;*  that  is  to  say,  being  effected  by  direct 
incision  with  a  tool,  by  the  Italians  termed  in- 
tofflioy  which  is  now  become  in  all  the  languages 
of  Europe  a  technical  word,  distinguishing  this 
mode  of  art  from  engraving  in  cameo j  from  sculp- 
ture by  firoision,  and  from  that  species  of  low 
relief  bedded  in  the  stone,  which  was,  at  the  time 
of  the  Hebrew  exode,  so  much  in  use  among  the 
engravers  of  Egyptian  hieroglyphics.  "  Like  the 
engravings  of  a  signet,"  are  only  other  and  more 
familiar  words  for  saying,  such  engraving  as  is 
perfonned  with  the  view  and  for  the  purposes  of 
yielding  impressions  in  relief.  And  these  words 
are  used  no  fewer  than  three  times  in  Exodus 
xviii. ;  are  again  repeated,  twice,  in  chap,  xxxix. ; 
and  in  this  latter  chapter  it  is  also  said,  that  "  they 
wrought  onyx-stones  inclosed  in  ouches  of  gold, 
graven  as  signets  are  graven." 

2.  From  these  passages  in  the  book  of  Exodus, 
Mr.  John  Landseer,  to  whom  alone  we  are  in- 
debted for  much  curious  and  original  matter  on 
the  subject,t  aigues  the  frequency  of  signets  in 
die  time  of  Moses,  and,  of  course,  the  commonness 
of  the  art  of  engraving.  Josephus,  too,  as  hi?  re- 
marks, informs  us  that,  some  ages  before  this, 
when  Pharaoh  invested  the  youthful  Joseph  with 
power  over  the  land  and  people  of  Egypt,  he  in- 
trusted to  his  direction  the  use  of  the  royal  ii^et^ 
along  with,  and  as  the  ostensible  mark  of,  the 
rojral  authority.  Yet  we  may  not  suppose,  that  the 
Hebrews  learned  either  the  arts  of  the  lapidary 
and  engraver,  or  the  practice  of  sealing,  during 
their  Egyptian  servitude ;  for  we  read  in  (Genesis 
xxxviii.,  that  Judah,  the  elder  brother  of  Jo- 
seph, possessed  a  portable  signet,  which  it  would 
appear  that  he  carried  about  with  him  on  ordinary 
occasions,  and  left  as  a  pledge  with  his  disguised 
daughter-in-law,  when  on  his  way  to  the  sheep- 
shearing  at  Tinmath ;  an  event  which  must  have 
happened  several  years  before  the  sons  of  Jacob 
were  driven  into  Egypt  by  famine.  Landseer, 
upon  the  authority  of  Cedrenus,  thinks,  indeed, 
that  Terah,  the  father  of  Abram,  and  the  first  artist 
whose  name  is  any  where  upon  record,  was  an  en- 
graver of  signets,  as  well  as  a  sculptor  or  modeller 
of  such  small  idols  as  Rachel,  in  three  generations 
from  Terah,  is  recbrded  to  have  hidden  under  the 
furniture  of  a  camel. j;  In  the  book  of  Job,  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  oldest,  if  not  the  veiy  oldest, 


f  Sabaran  Researches,  passim. 


i  Ibid.,  p.  6. 
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writing  extant,  the  references  to  ngnets,  <engraYed 
seals,  and  their  uses  in  sealing,  are  frequent.  But 
afler  these  early  times,  the  references  to  these 
engraved  signets  are  very  few ;  for  it  appears  that 
Moses  suppressed  the  use  of  them  in  consequence 
of  their  connexion  mth  the  Sahsean  idolatry.  Jeze- 
hel  appears  to  have  signed  her  forged  letters  to  the 
elders  ^vith  one  of  these  (1  Kings  xxi.  8) ;  and  in 
the  prophet  Jeremiah  very  particular  mention  is 
made  of  another  signet,  used  as  an  instrument  of 
legality  in  the  purchase  of  ,a  field  (chap,  xxxii. 
7,  8,  &c.),  from  which  it  would  appear  to  have 
been  the  custom  of  the  Hebrew  conveyancers  in 
the  reign  of  Zedekiah,  to  deposit  a  sealed  copy  of 
every  deed  of  transfer  of  landed  property  in  some 
public  office.  But  the  most  important  occasion  of 
Hebrew  sealing  that  is  any  where  upon  record,  is 
that  of  the  ratification  of  tiie  new  covenant,  by 
"  the  princes,  Levites,  and  priests,"  which  is  par- 
ticularly detailed  by  Nehemiah  (chap.  ix.  38). 
Sealing  is  here  obviously  tantamount  to  signing, 
or  rather  is  signing;  and  it  seems  pretty  clear, 
from  the  specification  of  the  names  of  the  signing 
priests  and  chiefis,  and  from  other  circumstances, 
that'  among  the  Jews  the  astronomical  signets  of 
the  patriarchal  ages  had  by  this  time  been  super- 
seded by  signets  bearing  the  respective  namet  of 
their  proprietors.* 

3.  Having  thus  referred  to  the  Scripture  allu- 
mons  to  the  art  of  engraving,  and  intimated  the 
applications  of  it  which  those  allusions  indicate, 
we  must  leave  our  readers  to  pursue  the  subject, 
as  they  may  have  the  means  and  the  inclination 
80  to  do. 

II.  Neither  sculpture  nor  painting  appear  to 
have  made  any  noticeable  progress  amongst  the 
Hebrews.  The  application  of  these  arts  to  the 
purposes  of  idolatrous  worship,  was  a  sufficient 
reason  for  their  discouragement  amongst  the 
chosen  people  of  God,  who  were  to  be  wholly  un- 
like the  nations  by  which  they  were  surrounded, 
both  in  their  character  and  their  pursuits.  Their 
proneness  to  idolatry,  however,  occasionally  led  to 
the  introduction  of  ^^  graven  images,"  which  were, 
no  doubt,  rude  pieces  of  sculpture,  &shioned  after 
the  various  real  or  imaginary  objects  to  which  they 
were  dedicated.  From  Isa.  xliv.  9 — 18,  it  seems 
that  there  were  "artists"  regularly  and  scientifi- 
cally employed  in  the  manufacture  of  idols — ^the 
smith,  the  carpenter,  and  the  sculptor:  ''The 
smith  with  the  tongs  both  worketh  in  the  coals 
and  fashioneth  it  with  hanuners,  and  worketh  it 
with  the  strength  of  his  arms :  yea,  he  is  hungry, 
and  his  strength  faileth ;  he  drinketh  no  water, 
and  is  faint.  The  carpenter  stretcheth  out  his  rule, 

*  Landw^r,  p.  34. 


he  marketii  it  out  with  a  lkie»  he  fitteth  it  with 
planes,  and  he  marketh  it  out  with  a  compatB^and 
maketii  it  after  the  figure  of  a  man,  aocwding  to 
the  beauty  of  a  maa;  that  it  may  remain  in  the 

house He  maketh  a  god,  and  woTBhippedi 

it :  he  maketii  it  a  graven  image,  and  fiilleth  down 
thereto."  This  is  a  veiy  curious  passage,  and  it  ia, 
so  ^  as  we  can  recollect,  the  only  passage  in  the 
Old  Testament  in  which  there  is  a  distinct  refer- 
ence to  any  thing  like  the  art  of  scolptore. 
^^  Molten  images"  are  spoken  of  again  in  chi^.  xIL 
29,  and  other  places. 

SECTION  III. 

ABCHTTBCTURB. 
TeBtiH-ViDagei— Hoosei~Fui  uituie  ■  -flhipfc 

Wb  have  already  noticed  the  general  intima- 
tions that  occur  in  the  early  Scriptures,  especiallj 
in  those  parts  relating  to  the  antediluvian  worid, 
of  the  state  and  progress  of  architecture  in  thoK 
times.  We  may  now  notice  more  particulariv  the 
state  of  the  art,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  wai 
applied  amongst  the  Hebrews,  after  the  time  of 
Moses. 

1.  Tbdbrb  is  no  doubt  that  the  ancient  Jews 
lived  in  tents,  similar  to  those  now  in  use  in  die 
East  Dr.  Shaw  describes  them  as  being  of  an 
oblong  figure,  not  unlike  the  bottom  of  a  ship 
turned  upside  down.  They  vary  in  size  according 
to  the  number  of  their  occupants,  and  are  dirided 
by  a  hanging  carpet  into  separate  apartments. 
They  are  kept  firm  and  steady  by  bracing,  or 
stretching  down  their  eaves  vrith  cords,  tied  to 
hooked  wooden  pins,  well  pointed,  whic^  are 
driven  firmly  into  the  ground.  They  are  covered 
vrith  hair  doth,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  out  the 
wet  Some  of  these  tents  are  very  splendid ;  and 
hence  the  pious  declaration  of  the  Psahnist,  ''I 
had  rather  be  a  door-keeper  in  the  house  of  mj 
God,  than  to  dwell  in  the  [^splendid^  tents  of  the 
wicked,"  Ps.  Ixxxiv.  10.t 

2.  The  villages  of  Judasa,  which  were  ntuated 
in  the  plains,  were  probably  built  of  mud,  or  daj, 
as  they  are  to  this  day  in  the  £ast{  Through 
these  mud  walls,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  the 
thieves  to  dig;  and  hence  the  allusion  of  our 
Lord,  ^Lay  not  up  for  yourselyes  treasores  on 
earth,  where  thieves  break  ikrou^h  and  rteal," 
Matt  vi.  19,  20.  To  the  destruction  of  such 
edifices,  occasioned  by  violent  rains,  there  u  an 
allusion  in  Matt  vii.  26,  2?.  See  also  Pt  bdL  3» 
and  Isai.  xxx.  13.     Mr.  Roberts  says,  that  in 


f  Tratda,  toI.  I.,  p.  39B. 
t  Se«  Sir  it  Wilaooa  Hiit  of  tW  Brit 
Egypt*  vol  i.,  p.  157. 
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India,  amongBt  tiie  Hindoos,  the  strength  of  a 
home  is  not  indicated  bj  saying,  "  it  will  last  so 
msDj  years,"  but  "  it  will  outstand  the  rains :  it 
will  not  be  injured  by  the  floods.** 

3.  Of  the  ordinary  eastern  buildings  Dr.  Shaw 
has  given  a  very  minute  and  interesting  descrip- 
tion; and  as  it  illustrates  seyeral  passives'  in 
Scriptnre,  in  a  most  satiB&ctory  manner,  we  shall 
present  it  to  the  reader.     He  obserres, 

(1)  "^The  general  method  of  building,  both  in 
fitf bary  and  the  Levant,  seems  to  haye  continued 
the  same  from  the  earliest  ages  down  to  this  time, 
ivithoat  the  least  alteration  or  improTement 
Lufge  doors,  spacious  chambers,  marble  pave- 
ments^ cloistered  courts,  with  fountains  sometimes 
playing  in  the  midst,  are  certainly  conveniences 
Teiy  well  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  these 
hotter  dimates.  The  jealousy  likewise  of  these 
people  is  less  apt  to  be  alarmed,  whilst,  if  we  ex- 
cept a  small  latticed  window  or  balcony,  which 
sometimes  looks  into  the  street,  all  the  other 
windows  open  into  their  respective  courts  or 
quadrangles.  It  is  during  the  celebration  only  of 
some  zemak  (as  they  call  a  public  festival),  that 
these  houses  and  their  latticed  windows  or  bal- 
conies are  left  open.  For  this  being  a  time  of 
great  liberty,  reyelling,  and  extravagance,  each 
&mily  is  ambitious  of  adorning  both  the  inside 
and  the  outside  of  their  houses  with  the  richest 
^oniiture ;  whilst  crowds  of  both  sexes,  dressed 
out  in  their  best  apparel,  and  laying  aside  all 
modesty  and  restraint,  go  in  and  out  where  they 
please.  The  account  we  have  2  Kings  ix.  30,  of 
Jezebel's  painting  her  face,  and  tiring  her  head, 
and  looking  out  at  a  window,  upon  Jehu's  public 
entrance  into  Jezreel,  gives  us  a  lively  idea  of 
an  eastern  lady  at  one  of  these  zeenahi  or  solem- 
nities. 

(2)  ^The  streets  of  these  cities,  the  better  to 
shade  them  from  the  sun,  are  usually  narrow,  with 
sometimes  a  range  of  shops  on  each  side.  If  fix>m 
these  we  enter  into  one  of  the  principal  houses, 
^e  shall  first  pass  through  a  porch  or  gate- way, 
^th  benches  on  each  side,  where  the  master  of 
the  ^niily  receives  visits  and  dispatches  business ; 
f^  persona,  not  even  the  nearest  relations,  having 
^ber  admission,  except  upon  extraordinary 
<)ccasion8.  From  hence  we  are  received  into  the 
court,  or  quadrangle,  which  lying  open  to  the 
leather,  is,  according  to  the  ability  of  the  owner, 
pared  with  marble  or  such  materials  as  wiU  im- 
mediately carry  off  the  water  into  the  common 
sewers.  There  is  something  very  analogous  be- 
twixt this  open  space  in  these  buildings,  and  the 
unpluvium,  or  cava  sedium  of  the  Romans ;  both 

«  Oriental  lUiifltratioiis,  p.  538. 


of  them  being  alike  exposed  to  the  weather,  and 
giving  light  to  the  house.  When  many  people 
are  to  be  admitted,  as  upon  the  celebration  of  a 
maniage,  the  circumcising  of  a  child,  or  occasions 
of  the  like  nature,  the  company  is  rarely  or  never 
received  into  one  of  the  chambers.  The  court  is 
the  usual  place  of  their  reception,  which  is  strewed 
accordingly  with  mats  and  carpets  for  their  more 
commodious  entertainment ;  and  as  this  is  called 
the  middle  of  the  houee^  literally  answering  to  the 
midH  of  St  Luke  (v.  19),  it  is  probable  that  the 
place  where  our  Saviour  and  tiie  apostles  were 
frequently  accustomed  to  give  their  instructions, 
might  have  been  in  the  like  situation ;  i.  e.,  in 
the  area  or  quadrangle  of  one  of  these  houses. 
In  the  summer  season,  and  upon  all  occasions 
when  a  large  company  is  to  be  received,  this  court 
is  commonly  sheltered  fix>m  the  heat  or  incle- 
mency of  the  weather,  by  a  vekrn^  umbrella,  or 
veil,  which,  being  expanded  upon  ropes  from  one 
side  of  the  parapet  wall  to  the  other,  may  be 
folded  or  unifolded  at  pleasure.  The  Psalmist 
seems  to  allude  either  to  the  tents  of  the  Bedou- 
ins, or  some  covering  of  this  kind,  in  that  beau- 
tiful expression  of  '^  spreading  out  the  heavens  like 
a  veil  or  curtain."  t 

(3)  ^'The  court  is  for  the  most  part  surrounded 
''with  a  cloister,  as  the  cava  SBdium  of  the  Romans 
was  with  a  peristylium  or  colonnade ;  over  which, 
when  the  house  has  one  or  more  stories  (and  I  have 
seen  them  with  two  or  three),  there  is  a  gallery 
erected,  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the  cloister, 
having  a  balustrade,  or  else  a  piece  of  carved  or 
latticed  work  going  round  about  it,  to  prevent 
people  from  frdling  from  it  into  the  court  From 
the  doisters  and  galleries,  we  are  conducted  into 
lazge  spacious  chambers,  of  the  same  length  with 
the  court,  but  seldom  or  never  communicating 
vrith  one  another.  One  of  them  frequently  serves 
a  whole  family,  particularly  when  a  fether  in- 
dulges his  married  children  to  Uve  with  him,  or 
when  several  persons  join  in  the  rent  of  the  same 
house.  From  whence  it  is,  that  the  cities  of  these 
countries,  which  are  generally  much  inferior  in 
size  to  those  of  Europe,  yet  are  so  exceedingly 
populous,  that  great  numbers  of  the  inhabitants 
are  swept  away  by  the  plague,  or  any  other  con- 
tagious distemper.  A  mixture  of  &milies  of  this 
kind  seems  to  be  spoken  of  by  Maimonides,  as  he 
is  quoted  by  Dr.  Lightfoot  %  upon  1  Cor.  x.  16. 


f  Pi.  ctv.  2.  We  bave  (he  nme  expreflion  m  the  prophet 
Isaiah,  chap.  xL  22. 

X  **  SokHnon  appointed  that  each  place  be  appropriated  to  one 
man  therey  where  there  ia  a  divinoo  into  diven  habitations,  and 
each  of  the  inhabitants  receive  there  a  proper  place  to  himself, 
and  some  place  is  also  left  there  coramon  to  all,  so  that  all  have 
an  equal  right  to  it,  as  a  coort  bekmgiog  to  many  boases,"  &c. 
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In  houses  of  better  fasfaion,  these  chambers,  from 
the  middle  of  the  wall  downwards,  are  covered 
and  adorned  with  relyet  or  damask  hangings,  of 
white,  blue,  red,  green,  or  other  colours  (Esth.  i. 
6),  suspended  upon  hooks,  or  taken  down  at  plea- 
sure ;  but  the  other  part  is  embellished  with  more 
permanent  ornaments,  -  being  adorned  with  the 
most  ingenious  wreathings  and  devices  in  stucco 
and  fretwork.  The  ceiling  is  generally  of  wain- 
scot, either  very  artfully  painted,  or  else  thrown 
into  a  variety  of  panneis,  with  gilded  mouldings 
and  scrolls  of  their  Koran  intermixed.  The  pro- 
phet Jeremiah  (xxii.  14),  exclaims  against  the 
eastern  houses  that  were  eeiled  with  cedar,  and 
painted  with  vermilion.  The  floors  are  laid  %vith 
painted  tiles,*  or  plaster  of  terrace ;  but  as  these 
people  make  little  or  no  use  of  chairs  (either  sitting 
cross-l^ed,  or  lying  at  length),  they  always 
cover  or  spread  them  over  with  carpets,  which,  for 
the  most  part,  are  of  the  richest  materials.  Along 
the  sides  of  the  wall  or  floor,  a  range  of  narrow 
beds  or  mattresses  is  often  placed  upon  these  car- 
pets ;  and  for  their  further  ease  and  convenience, 
several  velvet  or  damask  bolsters  are  placed  upon 
these  carpets  or  mattresses — ^ii^dulgences  that 
seem  to  be  alluded  to  by  the  ^  stretching  them- 
selves upon  couches,  and  by  the  sewing  of  pillows 
to  arm-holes,'  as  we  have  it  expressed,  Amos  vi. 
4;  Ezek.  xiii.  18 — 20.  At  one  end  of  each 
chamber,  there  is  a  little  gallery,  raised  three,  four, 
or  five  feet  above  the  floor,  vrith  a  balustrade  in 
the  front  of  it,  with  a  few  steps  likewise  leading 
np  to  it.  Here  they  place  their  beds,  a  situation 
frequentlj  alluded  to  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  (Gen. 
xlix.  4;  2  Kings  i.  6 — 16;  Ps.  cxxxii.  3);  which 
may  likewise  illustrate  the  circumstance  of  Heze- 
kiah's  turning  his  £EMe,t  when  he  prayed,  towards 
the  wall  (i.  e.,  from  his  attendants),  2  Kings 


"  7%e  consorting  together,  nvhich  tboie  that  dwell  among  them- 
aelvet  in  the  nme  coart  make,  is  called  the  comnumion  of 
courts.  And  that  comorting  toge(her  which  they  make  that 
dwell  among  themaelves  in  the  same  walk  or  entry,  or  which 
citiseos  of  the  same  city  make  amoqg  themselves,  is  called, 
participiUing  together,^ 

*  A  pavement  like  this  is  mentioned,  Esth.  I  6,  7 :  "  The 
beds  were  of  gold  and  silver,  opon  a  pavement  of  red  and  blue 
and  white  and  bkck  marble." 

t  In  the  Taignm  of  Jonathan,  taming  towards  the  wall  is 
explained  by  tnming  towards  the  wall  of  the  sanctnary,  or  the 
western  wall  (as  Abarbanel  farther  illostntes  it),  where  the  ark 
stood ;  this  being  their  kiblah,  or  place  towards  which  they 
were  to  wonhip,  1  Kings  viii.  38,  &c.  Bnt  the  like  action  that 
's  recorded  of  Um  wicked  and  idolatroos  king  Ahab,  can  scareely 
have  soch  a  cmutniction  pot  opon  it ;  neither  can  we  well  sop- 
pose  that  the  like  custom  was  observed  in  placing  both  thdr 
beds  and  their  wbdows  to  face  (he  sanctuary  (Dan.  vL  10) ;  for 
if  the  latter  did  so,  the  other,  as  lying  in  a  comer,  at  a  distance 
ixum  them,  must  haye  a  different  aifeiiatioB. 


2,  that  the  fervency  of  his  devotion  might  be  the 
less  taken  notice  of  and  observed.  The  like  is 
related  of  Ahab  (1  Kings  xxi.  4),  though  probably 
not  upon  a  religious  account,  but  in  order  to  con- 
ceal from  his  attendants  the  anguish  he  was  in  for 
his  late  disappointment. 

(4)  ''The  stairs  are  sometimes  placed  in  tLe 
porch,  sometimes  at  the  entrance  into  the  court. 
When  there  is  one  or  more  stories,  they  are  aitCT- 
wards  continued  through  one  comer  or  other  of 
the  gallery,  to  the  top  of  the  house;  whither  thev 
conduct  us  through  a  door,  that  is  constantly  kept 
shut,  to  prevent  their  domestic  animals  from  daub- 
ing the  terrace,  and  thereby  spoiling  the  water 
which  falls  from  thence  into  the  cisterns  below 
the  court,  ^bis  door,  like  most  others  we  men 
with  in  these  coimtries,  is  hui|g,  not  with  hinges 
but  by  having  the  jamb  formed  at  each  end  into 
an  axle-tree  or  pivot;  whereof  the  uppermost, 
which  is  the  longest,  is  to  be  received  into  a  cor- 
respondent socket  in  the  lintel,  whilst  the  other 
falls  into  a  cavity  of  the  like  fiishion  in  tiii; 
threshold.  The  stone  door,  so  much  admiml 
and  taken  notice  of  by  Mr.  Maundrell,J  is  ex- 
actly of  this  fiishion,  and  very  common  in  most 
places. 

"  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  observed  the 
staircase  conducted  along  the  outside  of  the  boose, 
according  to  the  description  of  some  late  Terr 
learned  authors ;  neither,  indeed,  will  the  conti- 
guity and  relation  which  these  houses  bear  to  the 
street  and  to  each  other  (exclusive  of  the  supposed 
privacy  of  them),  admit  of  any  such  contrivance. 
However,  we  may  go  up  or  come  down  bj  the 
staircase  I  have  described,  without  entering  into 
any  of  the  offices  or  apartments,  and  consequendy 
without  interfering  with  the  business  of  the 
house. 

(5)  "  The  top  of  the  house,  which  is  always  flat, 
is  covered  with  a  strong  plaster  of  terrace ;  from 
whence,  in  the  Frank  language,  it  has  attained  the 
name  of  the  terrace.  This  is  usually  smroiuHled 
by  two  walls,  the  outermost  whereof  b  partlj 
built  over  the  street,  partly  makes  the  partition 
with  the  contiguous  houses ;  being  frequentlv  so 
low,  that  one  may  easily  climb  over  it  1^* 
other,  w  hich  1  shaU  call  the  parapet  nail,  bangs 
immediately  over  the  court,  being  always  breast 
high,  and  answers  to  the  hatdemeiU  of  Dent  ui. 
8.  Instead  of  this  parapet  wall,  some  terraces 
are  guarded,  like  the  galleries,  with  balu8tiad« 
only,  or  latticed  work;  in  which  feshion,  pi^ 
bably,  as  the  name  seems  to  import,  was  the  <•* 


X  See  Maoodreirs  Jooniey  from  Aleppo  to  Umt^xm,  p.  • ' 
edit  Oi.  1707. 
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or  laUks,  as  we  render  it,  that  Ahaziah  (2  Kings 

1. 2),  might  he  carelessly  leaning  oyer,  when  he 

fell  down  from  thence  into  the  court.    For  upon 

these  terraces,  several  offices  of  the  femilj  are 

peifoimed ;  such  as  the  dying  of  linen  and  flax 

(Josh.  ii.  6),  the  preparing  of  figs  and  raisins ; 

where,  likewise,  they  enjoy  the  cool  refreshing 

breezes  of  the  evening  (2  Sam.  xi.  2,  xvi.  22 ; 

1  Sam.  ix.  25, 26),  converse  with  one  another,  and 

offer  up  their  devotions,  Zeph.  i.  5 ;  Isai.  xv.  3 ; 

Acts  X.  9.    In  the  feast  of  tahemacles,  booths 

were  erected  upon  them,  Neh.  viii.  16.     As  these 

terraces  are  thus  frequently  used  and  trampled 

upon,  not  to  mention  the  solidity  of  the  materials 

wherewith  they  are  made,  they  vdll  not  easily 

pemiit  any  vegetable  substances  to  take  root  or 

thrive  upon  them ;  which  perhaps  may  illustrate 

the  comparison  (Isai.  xxxvii.  27)  of  the  Assyrians, 

and  (Ps.  cxxix.  6)  of  the  wicked,  to  'the  grass 

upon  the  house-tops,  which  withereth  before  it  is 

grown  up.' 

(4)  ^  When  any  of  these  cities  is  built  upon  level 
giomid,  one  may  pass  along  the  tops  of  the  houses 
from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other,  without  coming 
down  into  the  street  Such  in  general  is  the 
mamier  and  contrivance  of  these  houses.  I^  then, 
it  may  be  presumed  that  our  Saviour,  at  the  heal- 
ing of  the  paralytic,  was  preaching  in  a  house  of 
this  fashion,  we  may,  by  attending  only  to  the 
itnwture  of  it,  give  no  small  light  to  one  circum- 
stance of  that  history,  which  has  lately  given  great 
offence  to  some  unbelievers.  For  among  other 
pretended  difficulties  and  absurdities  relating  to 
this  Sad,  it  has  been  urged,*  that  ''as  the  unco- 
vering or  breaking  up  of  the  roof  (Mark  ii.  4),  or 
the  letting  a  person  down  through  it  (Luke  v.  19), 
apposes  the  breaking  up  of  tiles,  spars,  rafl«rs, 
&C.,  80  it  was  well,"  as  the  author  goes  on  in  his 
ludicrous  manner,  "if  Jesus  and  his  disciples 
««caped  with  only  a  broken  pate,  by  the  felling  of 
the  tiles ;  and  if  the  rest  were  not  smothered  with 
^ust'  But  that  nothing  of  this  nature  happened 
will  appear  probable  firom  a  different  construction 
that  may  be  put  upon  the  words  in  the  original ; 
for  it  may  be  observed,  with  relation  to  the  word 
we  render  fw/,  that  it  will  denote,  with  propriety 
enoogh,  any  kind  of  covering,  the  veil  which  I 
have  mentioned,  as  well  as  a  roof  or  ceiling,  pro- 
perly 80  called;  so,  for  the  same  reason,  the  verb 
^e  render  uneovered  may  signify  the  undoing,  or 
the  removal  only,  of  such  covering.  The  word 
which  we  render  breaking  up  is  omitted  in  the 
Camhidge  MS»,  and  not  regarded  in  the  Syriac 
and  Bome  other  Versions ;  the  translators,  perhaps. 


•See  Wobtoo's  Four  Discoaraes,  p.  67. 


either  not  rightly  comprehending  the  meaning  of 
it,  or  finding  the  context  clear  without  it  In  St 
Jerome's  translation,  the  correspondent  word  is 
pat«faeiente8y  as  if  hrecJiinff  up  was  further  expla- 
natory of  uncovered;  the  same  in  the  Persian 
Version  is  expressed  by  quatuor  angulU  lectuli 
Midem  funibue  annexie;  as  if  breaking  up  related 
either  to  the  letting  down  of  the  bed,  or,  prepara- 
tory thereto,  to  the  making  holes  in  it  for  the 
cords  to  pass  through.  According  to  this  expli- 
cation, therefore,  the  context  may  run  thus:  When 
they  could  not  come  at  Jesus  for  the  press,  they 
got  upon  the  roof  of  the  house,  and  drew  back 
the  veil  where  he  was ;  or  they  laid  open  and  un- 
covered that  part  of  it  especially  which  was  spread 
over  the  pkce  where  he  was  sitting ;  and  having 
removed  and  plucked  away  (according  to  St  Je- 
rome) whatever  might  incommode  them  in  their 
intended  good  office,  or  having  tied  (according  to 
the  Persian  Version)  the  four  comers  of  the  bed 
or  bedstead  with  cords,  where  the  sick  of  the 
palsy  lay,  they  let  it  down  before  Jesus. 

(5)  "For  that  there  was  not  the  least  force  or 
violence  offered  to  the  roo^  and  consequently  that 
the  two  verbs  will  admit  of  some  other  interpre- 
tations than  what  have  been  given  to  them  in  our 
Version,  appears  from  the  parallel  place  in  St. 
Luke,  where  what  we  translate,  (%  ht  him  danm 
through  the  tiling,  as  if  Ma<  had  actually  been 
broken  up  already,  should  be  rendered,  they  let  him 
donm  over,  along  the  tide,  or  by  the  way  of  the  roof. 
For  as  keramoi,  or  tegulce,  which  originally,  perhaps, 
denoted  a  roof  of  tiles,  like  those  of  the  northern 
nations,  were  afterwards  applied  to  the  tectum  or 
doma  in  general,  of  what  nature  or  structure  soever 
they  were;  so  the  meaning  of  letting  down  a  per- 
son into  the  house,  per  t^gulas,  ot  dia  ton  keranum, 
can  depend  only  upon  the  use  of  the  preposition. 
Now,  both  in  Acts  ix.  26  and  2  Cor,  xi.  33,  where 
the  like  phraseology  is  observed  as  in  St  Luke, 
dia  is  rendered  in  both  places  by,  i.  e.,  along  the 
iide,  or  by  the  may  of  the  nndl.  By  interpreting, 
therefore,  dia  in  this  sense,  the  passage  will  be 
rendered,  as  above,  they  let  him  donm  over,  or  by 
the  may  of,  the  mall.  What  Dr.  Lightfoot  observes 
out  of  the  Tahnud,  upon  Mark  ii.  4,  will,  by  an 
alteration  only  of  the  preposition  which  answers 
to  dia,  further  vouch  for  this  interpretation.  For 
as  it  is  there  cited,  "  when  Rabh  Honna  was  dead, 
and  his  bier  could  not  be  carried  out  through  the 
door,  which  was  too  strait  and  narrow,  therefore 
(in  order,  we  may  supply,  to  bury  it)  they  thought 
good  to  let  it  donm"  (i.  e.,  not  through  the  roof,  or 
through  the  way  of  the  roof,  as  the  Doctor  renders 
it,  but)  by  the  may,  or  over  the  roof,  viz.,  by  taking 
it  upon  the  terrace,  and  letting  it  down  by  the 
wall,  that  way,  into  the  street  We  have  a  passage 
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in  Aolus  Gellins*  exactly  of  the  same  purport, 
where  it  is  said,  that  if  ^any  person  in  chains 
should  make  his  escape  into  the  house  of  the 
Flamen  Dialis,  he  should  be  forthwith  loosed; 
and  that  his  fetters  should  be  drawn  up  through 
the  impluffium,  upon  the  roof  or  terrace,  and  from 
thence  be  let  down  into  the  highway  or  the 
street.' 

(6)  "When  the  use,  then,  of  these  phrases,  and 
fashion  of  the  houses,  are  rightly  considered,  there 
will  be  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  breach  was 
actually  made  in  the  roof  or  coyering ;  since  all 
that  was  to  be  done,  in  the  case  of  the  paralytic, 
was  to  cany  him  up  to  the  top  of  the  house,  either 
by  forcing  their  way  through  the  crowd  up  the 
staircase,  or  else  by  conveying  him  over  some  of 
the  neighbouring  terraces;  and  there,  after  they 
had  drawn  away  the  veil,  to  let  him  dopm,  along 
the  side  of  the  roof  (through  the  opening,  or  im- 
pluvium)  into  the  midH  (of  the  court)  brfore  Jems. 

(7)  '*  To  most  of  these  houses  there  is  a  smaller 
one  annexed,  which  sometimes  rises  one  story 
higher  than  the  house ;  at  other  times  it  consists  of 
one  or  two  rooms  only  and  a  terrace ;  whilst  others 
that  are  built,  as  ^ey  frequently  are,  oyer  the 
porch  or  gateway,  haye,  if  we  except  the  ground- 
floor,  which  they  haye  not,  all  the  conyeniences 
that  belong  to  the  house,  properly  so  called.  There 
is  a  door  of  communication  from  them  into  the 
gallery  of  the  house,  kept  open  or  shut  at  the 
discretion  of  the  master  of  the  family;  besides 
another  door,  which  opens  immediately  from  a 
priyy  stairs,  down  into  the  porch  or  street,  without 
giving  the  least  disturbance  to  the  house.  These 
back  houses,  as  we  may  call  them,  are  known  by 
the  name  of  alee  or  oleah ;  for  the  house,  properly 
so  called,  is  dar  or  beet ;  and  in  them  strangers 
are  usually  lodged  and  entertained ;  in  them  the 
sons  of  the  £unily  are  permitted  to  keep  their 
omcubines;  thither,  likewise,  the  men  are  wont 
to  retire  from  the  hurry  and  noise  of  their  £sam- 
lies,  to  be  more  at  leisure  for  meditation  or  diver- 
sions ;  besides  the  use  they  are  at  other  times  put 
to,  in  serving  for  wardrobes  and  magazines. 

"  The  oliah  of  the  Scriptures  being  literally  the 
same  appellation  with  aulich  (Arab.),  is  accord- 
ingly so  rendered  in  the  Arabic  Version.  We 
may  suppose  it,  then,  to  have  been  a  structure  of 
the  like  contrivance.  The  Uttle  chamber  (2  Kings 
iv.  10),  consequently,  that  was  built  by  the  Shu- 
namite  for  EHsha,  whither,  as  the  text  instructs 
us,  he  retired  at  his  pleasure,  without  breaking  in 
upon  the  private  affairs  of  the  family,  or  being  in 
his  turn  interrupted  by  them  in  his  devotions ;  the 
summer  chamber  of  Eglon  (Judg.  iii.  2(X-^23), 

*  Vkfe  Aol.  Oell.  Noct  Attic,  x.  15. 


which,  in  the  same  manner  with  these,  seems  to 
have  had  privy  stairs  belonging  to  it,  through 
which  Ehud  escaped  after  he  had  revenged  Israel 
upon  that  king  of  Moab ;  the  chamber  over  the 
gate  (2  Sam.  xxxviii.  33),  whither,  for  the  greater 
privacy,  David  withdrew  himself  to  weep  for  Ab- 
salom; the  upper  chamber,  upon  whose  terrace 
Ahaz,  for  the  same  reason,  erected  his  altars  (2 
Eongs  xxiii.  12) ;  the  inner  chamber,  likewise,  or, 
as  it  is  better  expressed  in  the  original,  a  chamber 
within  a  chamber^  where  the  young  man,  the  pro- 
phet, anointed  Jehu  (2  Kings  ix.  2) ; — seem  to 
have  been  all  of  them  structures  of  the  like  nature 
and  contrivance  with  these  oliahs. 

(8)  ^'  Besides,  as  diah  in  the  Hebrew  text,  and 
aulich  in  the  Arabic  Version,  is  expressed  by 
uperoon  in  the  LXX.,  it  may  be  presumed  that 
the  same  word,  where  it  occurs  in  the  New  Testar 
ment,  implies  the  same  thing.  The  upper  diam- 
her,  therefore,  where  Tabitha  was  laid  afler  her 
death  (Acts  ix.  36),  and  where  Eutychus  (Acts 
XX.  8,  9)  also  fell  down  from  the  third  loft,  were 
so  many  back  houses  or  oliahs,  as  they  are  indeed 
so  called  in  the  Arabic  Version. 

(9)  ^'That  the  Greek  denotes  such  a  pritate 
apartment  as  one  of  these  oliahs  (for  garrets,  from 
the  flatness  of  the  roofe,  are  not  known  in  these  cli- 
mates), seems  Hkewise  probable  from  the  use  of  the 
word  among  the  classic  authors.  For  the  chamber 
where  Mercury  and  Mars  carried  on  their  amouis,t 
and  where  Penelope  kept  herself :{  with  the  young 
virgins,  II  at  a  distance  from  the  solidtationfl  of 
their  wooers,  appear  to  carry  along  with  them  cir- 
cumstances of  greater  privacy  and  retirement  than 
are  consistent  with  chambers  in  any  other  situation. 

(10)  "  Nay,  further,  that  oliah  or  uperoon  could 
not  barely  signify  a  single  chamber,  camaculyaf^  or 
dining-room,  but  one  of  those  contiguous  or  back 
houses,  divided  into  several  apartments,  seems  to 
appear  from  the  circumstance  of  the  altars  which 
Ahaz  erected  upon  the  top  of  his  oUak  For 
besides  the  supposed  privacy  of  his  idolatry,  which, 
upon  account  of  the  perpetual  view  and  obserration 
of  the  family,  could  not  have  been  carried  on  un- 
discovered in  any  apartment  of  the  house ;  I  sajt 
if  this  his  oliah  had  been  only  one  smgle  chamber 
of  the  house,  the  roof  of  it  would  have  been  as- 
cribed to  the  homey  and  not  to  the  oliah;  which, 
upon  this  supposition,  could  only  make  one  cham- 
ber of  it  A  circumstance  of  the  like  nature  may 
probably  be  collected  from  the  Arabic  Verrion  of 
uperoon  (Acts  ix.  39),  where  it  is  not  rcndoed 

f  Horn.  II.  u.»  Ter.  184.    B.  ver.  514. 
X  Horn.  Odyn.  O.,  ▼or.  515-16. 
n  Atfaen. Ddp.  Ub.  il,  cap.  16.   Eadth.  in  ?er.  181.  n.i^ 
p.  1054,  et  b  ILii.,  ver.  514,  p.  37). 
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mdiehj  as  in  Ter.  37*  l>ut  pirfat;  intimating,  per- 
baps,  iiat  particular  cbamber  of  tiie  aulieh  where 
the  damsel  was  laid.  The  idling,  likewise,  of 
Eutychus  from  the  third  loft  (as  the  context  seems 
to  imply)  of  the  ifjMroon,  there  heing  no  mention 
made  of  a  house,  may  likewise  be  received  as  a 
fitrther  proof  of  what  I  have  been  endeaTOuring 
to  explun.  For  it  has  been  already  observed, 
that  these  oliahs  are  built  in  the  same  manner  and 
with  the  like  conveniences  as  the  house  itself; 
coDsequendy  what  position  soever  the  uparoon 
may  be  supposed  to  have  from  the  seeming  ety- 
mology of  the  name,  will  be  applicable  to  the 
oliah  as  well  as  to  the  house. 

(11 )  ^  This  method  of  building  may  further  asast 
us  in  accounting  for  the  particular  structure  of  the 
temple  or  house  of  Dagon  (Judg.  xvi.),  and  the 
great  number  of  people  that  were  buried  in  the 
rains  of  it,  by  pulling  down  the  two  principal 
pillars  that  supported  it  We  read  (ver.  27)9  that 
about  ^  three  thoueand  penom  mere  upon  the  roo/t 
to  hikold  fvhiie  Samton  made  tpcri^  viz.,  to  the 
scoffing  and  deriding  Philistines.  Sampson,  there* 
fore,  must  have  been  in  a  court  or  area  below ;  and 
coDsequentiy  the  temple  will  be  of  the  same  kind 
with  the  ancient  temene  or  eacred  itkdoetiree^  which 
were  only  surrounded  either  in  part  or  on  all  sides 
with  some  plain  or  cloistered  buildings.  Several 
palaces  and  dtm-^fcdnae,  as  the  courts  of  justice  are 
called  in  these  coimtries,  are  built  in  this  fashion, 
where,  upon  their  public  festivals  and  rejoicings, 
a  great  quantity  of  sand  is  strewed  upon  the  area 
^  the  pellowans  or  foreaUere  to  fall  upon ;  whilst 
the  n)o&  of  these  cloisters  are  crowded  with  spec- 
tators, to  admire  their  strength  and  activity.  I 
hare  often  seen  numbers  of  people  diverted  in  this 
laaoner,  upon  the  roof  of  the  Dey's  palace  at 
•^ers ;  which,  like  many  more  of  the  same  quality 
and  denomination,  has  an  advanced  cloister,  over 
against  the  gate  of  the  palace  (Esth.  v.  1),  made 
in  the  &shion  of  a  laige  pent-house,  supported 
only  by  one  or  two  contiguous  pillars  in  the  front, 
or  else  in  the  centre.  In  such  open  structures  as 
these,  the  bashaws,  kadees,  and  other  great  officers, 
distribute  justice,  and  transact  the  public  eSSem  of 
their  provinces.  Here,  likewise,  they  have  their 
puhlic  entertainments,  as  the  lords  and  others  of 
the  Philistines  had  in  tiie  house  of  Dagon.  Upon 
a  Bopposition,  therefore,  that  in  the  house  of  Dagon 
there  was  a  cloistered  building  of  this  kind,  the 
pnlling  down  the  front  or  centre  pillars  which 
"ttpported  it,  would  be  attended  with  the  like 
^'^iastrophe  that  happened  to  the  Philistines."  * 

4.  Of  the  furniture  of  eastern  houses  we  shall 
fioticc  only  the  duan,  or  sofa;  which  formed,  in- 


*  Shaw't  Trairclg,  voL  i.,  fp.  373-392. 


deed,  the  principal  part  of  it  This  we  do  the 
rather,  because  our  translators  have  firequently 
spoken  of  ^'  beds,"  in  such  a  connexion  as  is  very 
likely  to  perplex  the  reader.  It  will  be  recollected 
what  Dr.  Shaw  has  just  said  about  these  indis- 
pensable requisites  in  an  eastern  house ;  to  which 
we  add,  that  the  narrow  mattresses  of  which  he 
speaks,  serve  the  double  purpose  of  a  seat  by  day; 
and  a  bed  by  night.  The  place  of  honour,  on 
these  seats,  is  the  comer,  and  this  will  explain 
Amos  iii.  12 — ^  The  children  ^  Israel  shall  be 
taken  out  that  dwell  in  Samaria,  in  the  comer  of  ^ 
bed :" — ^in  the  place  of  honour — the  most  easy, 
voluptuous,  indulging  station  of  the  duan.  The 
Orientals  frequentiy  lay  their  beds  on  the  floor,  as 
we  leam  from  Sir  J.  Chardin,  Mr.  Hanway,  Dr. 
Russell,  and  other  travellers.  Mr.  Hanway  de* 
scribes  the  beds  of  Persia  as  consisting  ^  only  of 
two  cotton  quilts,  one  of  which  is  folded  double 
and  serves  as  a  mattress,  the  otiier  as  a  covering, 
with  a  large  flat  pillow  for  the  head."  Was  it  on 
such  a  bed  as  this  that  Saul  slept,  I  Sam.  xxvi. 
7  ?  And  was  not  the  bed  of  the  paralytic  of  this 
description  (Luke  v.  19 ;  Mark  ii.  4^  II) — ^^' Arise^ 
take  up  thy  bed,"  that  is,  thy  mattres»— the  quilt 
spread  under  thee.t 

5.  To  naval  architecture,  there  are  many  alia* 
sions  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures ;  and  it  has  been 
remarked  by  a  learned  £riend,|  that  there  is  an 
observable  affinity  in  the  terms  usually  applied  in 
most  languages  to  ships,  or  marine  vessels,  the 
whole  of  which  are  decidedly  in  favour  of  a  He* 
brew  original.||  We  have  already  noticed  the  first 
piece  of  naval  architecture  supplied  in  the  ark  of 
Noah,  which  must  have  been  constructed  upon 
strictiy  scientific  principles ;  and  although  formed 
upon  a  divine  model,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
it  furnished  a  pattern  to  after  times^  Some  of  the 
parts  and  appendages  of  a  ship  are  noticed ;  as 
the  eaU  (Isai.  xxxiii.  23;  Esek.  xxvii.  ^);  the 
mainr^aU  (Acts  xxvii.  17, 40) ;  ehip-loarde  (Ezek. 
xxvii.  5);  a  moat  (Piov.  xxiii.  34);  the  eiem 
(Acts  xxvii.  29) ;  €tn  anchor^  ver.  30.  There  are 
varieties,  too,  as  to  size  and  structure,  though 
nothing  to  the  extent  now  witnessed,  in  the  highly 
advanced  state  of  this  most  important  art  We 
read  of  boate  (John  vi.  22,  23 ;  Acts  xxvii.  16, 
30) ;  swift  ships  (Job  ix.  26) ;  gaUant  ships  (Isai. 
xxxiii.  21);  a  navy  of  ships  (I  Kings  ix.  26): 
ships  of  Tarshish  (Isai.  Ix.  9) ;  of  Ohittim  (Dan. 
xi.  30)  ;  and  of  the  Chaldeans,  Isai.  xliii.  14.§ 


t  See  FragneDts  to  Calmet,  Not.  vL,  xSL 
t  Scrip.  Encydop.,  ia  Grit  Bib.,  vd.  iii.,  p.  309. 
I  Let  the  reader  tmni  to  the  word  navi»,  eMier  in 
Orig.  Let  Liog.,  p.7S6.  or  Calepini  Diet,  muiecim. 
pb  934,  aad  he  will  fisd  every  satiafiiction. 

§  See  CritiGa  fiibBca,  rd.  iU.,  p.  909. 
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SECTION  IV. 

MUSIC. 

Antiquity  of  the  Art—Civil  and  Sacred  Mosic—Instranieiits  of 
Mosic  meDtioDed  iu  the  Bible— Various  kinds  of  die  Harp,  &c. 
— l%ftLevifea» 

1.  The  art  of  music  is  obviously  amongst  those 
to  which  mankind  have  been  led  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  nature  itself.  Endowed  with  a  flexible 
oigan  of  voice  for  the  prolongation  and  gradation 
of  sounds  with  an  ear  capable  of  distinguishing 
those  gradations  in  their  nicest  modulations,  it 
may  fairly  be  presumed  that  these  powers  were  not 
su£Pered  to  remain  unemployed,  but  that,  firom  the 
first,  they  contributed  to  the  enjoyment  of  their 
possessors,  and,  no  doubt,  were  engaged  in  the 
solemnities  addressed  to  their  all-bounteous  Maker 
and  Benefactor.  But  exertions  of  the  voice,  how- 
ever mellifluous  that  voice  might  be,  were  not  long 
practised  without  discovering  that  tones  equally 
musical,  and  much  more  sonorous,  might  be  ob- 
tained from  instruments ;  and  these,  being  heard 
more  extensively,  could  regulate  a  much  greater 
number  of  perfonners,  in  the  open  air,  especially, 
than  any  voice  whose  exertions  preserved  its  mu- 
sical intonation.  This  engaged  musical  instru- 
ments in  religious  worship;  and  this  has  been 
their  office,  not  only  in  the  earliest  ages  with  which 
we  are  acquainted,  but  among  all  nations  whose 
manners  are  known  to  us.  Jubal  was  ''  the  father 
of  all  such  as  handle  the  harp  and  the  oigan" — 
the  kinnur  and  the  ou^ — generic  names,  pro- 
bably, including  all  stringed  and  wind  instruments. 

2.  Music  may  be  considered  under  a  two-fold 
aspect — as  chU  and  iocred.  CieU  music  was  used 
anciently  on  public  occasions ;  fi>r  so  we  find  Laban 
hints,  at  sending  away  Jacob  ^'  with  mirth,  with 
songs,  with  tabret^  and  with  harp,"  Gen.  xxxi.  27. 
The  first  clear  mention  of  sacred  music  is  in  Exod. 
XV.  20 :  ^^  And  Miriam  the  prophetess  took  a  tim- 
brel in  her  hand^  and  all  the  women  went  out 
afier  her  with  tinUfreli  and  with  dances.*  Here 
musical  instruments  are  mentioned,  not  as  any 
thing  new,  but  as  customary ;  not  as  confined  to 
one,  but  as  employed  by  many ;  and,  indeed,  had 
it  been  a  novelty,  "  all  the  women"  could  not  have 
been  provided  with  instruments.  The  employment 
of  instruments,  then,  was  no  innovation  in  wor- 
ship ;  it  was  found  as  a  custom  by  Moses,  and  he 
adopted  it  as  a  matter  ofcourse.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  their  services  were  continued  to  the 
time  of  David,  who  regulated  the  more  extensive 
exercise  of  them,  with  a  view  to  the  temple  so- 
lemnities ;  in  which  solemnities  Solomon  engaged 
and  .embodied  them. 

3.  The  instruments  mentioned  in  the  sacred 
writings  comprise  the  three  descriptions  of  instru- 


ments—^c^u^MtfiZd,  mndy  and  Hrmffei,  Of  the  for- 
mer kind  are  the  tabret  or  tabor,  the  cymbal  and 
the  sistrum,  called  comet  in  our  translation  of 
2  Sam.  vi.  5.  Of  wind  instruments  we  have  ^the 
oigan,*  more  properly  the  01/^/7^,  or  pipe  of  Pan, 
used  by  the  Chreeks,  now  known  as  ^  the  pandean 
pipes;"  the  flute  or  hautboy;  the  dulcimer  or 
tfajttCuxf)  of  the  Greeks;  the  horn,  and  the  tram- 
pet  ;  but  as  stringed  instruments  only  appear  to 
have  formed  part  of  the  sacred  music,  they  are 
more  particularly  spoken  of  in  the  Old  Testament. 
4.  The  harp  seems  specially  to  have  been 
honoured  in  religious  services,  and  viras  generally, 
if  not  always,  accompanied  by  the  voice :  "  Unto 
thee  will  I  sing  with  the  haip,  O  thou  Holy  One 
of  Israel.  My  lips  shall  greatly  rejoice  when  I 
sing  to  thee.— Sing  to  the  Lord  with  the  baip; 
with  the  harp,  and  the  voice  of  a  psalm  (Ps.  IxxL 
22 ;  xcviii.  5 ;  cxlvii.  7 ;  cxlix.  3).  The  psalmist 
also  mentions  his  opening  a  dark  saying  upon  the 
harp  (xlix.  4),  which  intimates  the  acoompani- 
ment  of  the  voice ;  and  Solomon  made  harps  and 
psalteries /or  the  ntiperty  I  Kings'x.  12. 

(1)  Admitting,  now,  that  the  harp  was  thus  em- 
ployed, a  question  arises :  Were  there  more  kinds 
of  harps  than  one  ?  In  attempting  to  answer  this 
question,  we  must  first  endeavonrto  dismiss  i^hat- 
ever  instruments  have  been  unjustly  denominated 
by  this  title ;  and  we  are  under  the  necessity  of 
directly  contradicting  Calmet,  who  reckons  among 
harps  the  cithara  or  kitara,  called  by  Daniel  cnn*p, 
Ickros,  or  kUaro$  (Dan.  iii.  5,  7,  10)  ;  whereas  the 
kitara  has  still  its  representative,  both  in  name  and 
nature,  in  our  guitar,  which,  though  a  stringed 
instrument,  yet  difiers  from  harps  of  eveiy  kind. 
Calmet  says, ''  All  the  Fathers  describe  it  as  of  a 
triangular  figure :  its  cords  strung  from  the  top  t» 
the  bottom.  The  belly  of  it,  which  gave  the  sonnd, 
was  hollow,  and  at  the  bottom ;  but  it  was  touched 
in  the  upper  part,  either  with  the  finger  or  inth 
the  bow."  The  author  of  the  Commentaiy  on  the 
Psalms,  under  the  name  of  St  Jerome,  says  the 
cithara  has  iix  cords.  The  author  of  the  Epistle 
to  Dardamus,  in  the  works  of  the  same  Father, 
mentions  twenty-four*  That  the  kinaroi  ws 
difierent  finom  the  kitaroiy  appears  from  1  3Iaor. 
iv.  54,  xiii.  51,  where  they  are  mentioned  to- 
gether. 

(2)  Beside  the  kitaroiy  we  have,  in  Hebrew, 
three  names  for  stringed  instnimentB.  The  ^ 
ncM,  the  nsrj;  oehur^  and  the  nu3  kinnur.  Of 
these  we  select  at  present  the  kinnur,  or  harp. 
It  was  certainly  the  most  ancient  instmmeDt  of 


*  A  Tmrkiah  initraiimf,  muweriiig  clowly  te  this  ilcfcnp- 
tioD,  may  be  «eeii  in  the  Fragracoti  t»  Calmt^  DictetfT* 
No.  ccuxiii.,  new  editioD. 


Chap.  I.] 

• 

the  kind,  being  invented  and  lued  before  tbe 
deluge.  (Gen,  ir.  21.)  It  was  made  of  wood ; 
for  we  are  expreaslj  told  tbat  Solomon  employed 
part  of  die  almuggtn  wood,  brought  bj  the  queen 
of  Sheba,  in  making  harps,  1  Kings  x.  12.  It  was 
b'gbt  of  carriage,  since  it  ^vas  carried  about  by 
women ;  for  so  Isaiah  addresses  Tyre :  ^  Take  a 
blip;  go  about  the  dty;  make  sweet  melody; 
sing  many  songs,*  xxiii.  16.  With  this  agrees 
Ezek.  xxri.  13.  The  captives  at  Babylon 'carried 
this  instrument  with  ihem ;  and  it  was  the  harp 
which  they  "  hanged  on  the  willows,"  Ps.  cxxxvii.  2. 
The  harp  was  also  the  instrument  with  which 
Darid,  when  a  shepherd's  boy,  was  familiar,  1  Sam. 
xtI  3,  23.  From  these  instances  we  infer  that 
the  harp  was  not  large,  but  of  small  dimensions, 
as  well  as  of  light  weight.    Moreover, 

(3)  The  sound  of  the  harp  was  soothing  and  con- 
doling, or  rather  solemn.  Isaiah  compares  the  com- 
passionate sounding  of  his  bowels  over  Moab  to  the 
sound  of  this  instrument ;  and  this  character  was 
peculiarly  adapted  to  counteract  the  boisterous  pas- 
nons  of  the  maniac  Saul ;  sometimes  by  sympa- 
thizing with  his  gloomy  malignity,  sometimes  by 
moderating  his  feverish  paroxysms,  by  gradually 
soothing  them  down  to  the  standard  of  health :  and 
in  this  tone  of  the  harp  we  see  the  propriety  of  in- 
troducing it  in  devotion.  Accordingly  the  psalmist 
thus  characterizes  it :  "  It  is  good  to  sing  praises 
•  ...  on  the  harp  with  solemn  $ound^  Ps.  xcii. 
It  should  appear,  then,  that  the  harp  contributed 
to  calm  the  mind,  to  tranquillize,  to  compose,  to 
hamionize  the  spirit,  as  it  were,  to  calm  unplea^ 
sant  passions;  and  that  this  was  its  duty  in  acts 
ofderotion. 

(4)  The  word  x/yy^o^  kinyroi  (the  kinnur  of 
the  Hebrews),  in  Greek  signifies  nwumful;  and 
Vmce  calls  the  harp,  from  its  solemnity,  "  the 
friend  of  the  temple,"  Hb.  iii.,  ode  11. 

Nee  loquax  olim,  neque  grata :  nunc  et 
Diritum  mensisy  et  arnica  templis. 

(5)  The  number  of  strings  in  the  harp  was  at 
fiwt  three ;  but  afterwards  they  were  increased  to 
four,  and  at  last  to  seven.  (Diod.  Sic,  lib.  i.) 
^wwfar  gives  seven  strings  to  his  harp  (Pyth., 
Ode  2 ;  vide  27  Enund.,  Nem.,  Ode  5),  and 
fforaee  the  same : 

Taque  testudo  resonare  septem  callida  nervis. 

This  maintains  a  determinate  distinction  between 
4e  harp  and  any  instrument  of  ten  strings ;  and 
0  fortiori  between  the  harp  and  any  instrument  of 
^enty  or  twenty-four  strings.  The  harp  was 
touched  either  by  the  finger,  or  by  the  bow;  or 
atber,  perhaps,  by  the  pUetrum,  a  small  piece  of 
wood,  or  ivory,  or  quill,  &c. 
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(6)  Having  restricted  the  number  of  strings  in 
the  harp  to  seven,  we  come  now  to  the  *rtcV^ 
ashur^  which  word  signifies  ten  ;  and  accordingly, 
when  denoting  an  instrument  of  music,  it  is  ren- 
dered by  the  Seventy  tmayi^M ;  by  the  Vulgate 
dedaeordo^  and  decern  chtyrdarum;   and  by  our 
English  translators  tennttringed.     After  these  vor- 
thorities,  it  might  be  thou^^t  unnecessary  to  say 
more  on  this  article :  but  it  seems  that  there  is  a 
peculiarity  in  the  application  of  this  word  which 
no  oonmientator  has  yet  pointed  out     In  Psalm 
xcii.  3,  we  read,  "  To  sing  praises — on  the  ni»p, 
oihuTy  and  on  the  Sa2,  ndel-^n  the  harp  with  a 
solemn  sound."    Here  the  two  instruments,  ^mVf 
oihur,  and  Sa^,  nebel^  are  clearly  distinguished, 
and  the  "Tittup,  oshury  is  placed  first.   But  in  Psalm 
xxxiii.  2,  we  read,  "  Praise  the  Lord  with  harp ; 
with  the  h21j  nebel,  ten-etringed  (nwj;,  oihur\  sing 
unto  him."     And  so  Psalm  clxiv.  9,  "O  God,  a 
new  song  will  I  sing  to  th^e:  on  a  nebeL^  ten- 
stringed  ("iWjy,  oshur\  will  I  sing  to  thee !"  These 
passages  certainly  import,  ^  On  a  b^  nebely  of  the 
kind  called  nivy,  oshur  (ten,  from  its  having  ten 
strings),  will  I  sing :'  ^d  this  fixes  the  nivrp  oskur 
to  be  of  the  SsJ  ndtel  kind,  and  differing  from  the 
perfect  Sa^  nebel  only  in  the  number  of  its  strings 
being  limited  to  ten.     So  that,  as  we  have  seen 
seven  strings  formed  a  harp,  we  now  see  ten 
strings  form  an  i!)mSf  oehur:   the  Targum  and 
Syriac  agree  with  this  explanation.     When  Jose- 
phus  says  (Ant.  lib.  vii.,  cap.  12),  that  ti  fitv 
xiw^a,  dixa  ;^o^3a/^  t^n/AfAt¥fi^  rwrrtrat  TXfjxr^^^ 
^'the  kinyra  was  furnished  with  ten  strings,  and 
was  played  on  with  a  plectrum,"  he  clearly  means 
the  liVDSf  oshur ;  and  his  associating  it  with  the 
nabicLy  shows  beyond  dispute  the  nature  of  the 
instrument,  as  it  was  extant  in  his  days ;  and  that 
it  was  the  same  as  in  the  days  of  David,  and  con- 
tinued in  the  temple  worship.     When,  therefore, 
David  says  he  would  sing  praises  with  the  nimp 
oshur  J  it  was  on  a  sacred  instrument  that  he  pro* 
posed  to  play. 

(7)  There  remains  the  SaJ  nebel^  which  the 
Seventy  render  sometimes  YaXrij^/oy,  psalterum, 
and  sometimes  ya/3Xa,  nabla ;  our  translation 
usually  renders  psaUerg.  Josephus  attributes  to 
the  nablct^  or  nMuniy  dwdfxa  p&v/youg  ty^outsa^ 
roig  daxruXtots  x^owira/,  "  twelve  note  or  sounding 
strings ;  it  is  struck,  or  played  on  (says  he),  with 
the  fingers."  (Ant  lib.  vii.,  cap.  12)  Ihis  we 
take  to  be  the  very  lowest  psdUerg^  the  next  in 
degree  of  power  and  extent  of  musical  scale  above 
the  'WwV  oshur  of  ten  strings :  and  from  this  num- 
ber up  to  twenty,  and  probably  more,  were  com- 
posed into  the  psaltery,  Mr.  Taylor,  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  this  disquisition,  thinks  tbat  we 
have  in  the  Welsh  harp  ihe  representative  of  the 
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ancient  jmakerp^  or  naUum,  From  the  number  of 
strings  in  this  instrument,  we  may  oertainlj  sup- 
pose it  to  be  of  considerable  magnitude;  and 
though  we  occasionally  read  of  the  psaltery  as 
accompanying  religious  processions,  yet  it  does  not 
seem  to  haye  been  carried  about  so  customarily 
or  so  couTeniently  as  the  harp.  Our  Welsh  harps 
are  usually  earned  by  a  servant  to  the  bard  who 
plays  them.  The  psalteiy  appears  to  have  been 
first  mentioned  in  the  days  of  Dayid  (2  Sam.  vi. 
5) ;  and  we  know  that  prince  was  a  collector  of 
musical  instruments.  Adieneus  (lib.  iv.,  cap.  23),- 
says,  vafiXa  ^otvixuv  ttvat  fv^iiAta,  the  nabla  was 
invented  by  the  Phoenicians,  Qbut  observe,  these 
were  a  colony  from  Assyria,  and  probably  only 
communicated  the  instruments  to  Greece^  which 
he  piOYes  from  a  passage  of  Sapater : 

—  own  TO  St^wvcov  VapKa 
KapvyyofmfOQ,  — 


tt 


And  the  Sldonian  nabla 


Loud  soundiDg  eveiy  cord." 

This  author  describes  it  as  made  of  wood,  hoUow, 
placed  along-side  and  above  and  below  its  well- 
braced  cords,  which  yielded  an  agreeable  harmony. 
It  appears,  also,  that  it  was,  like  our  ancient 
BritLsh  harp,  played  on  by  both  hands^  as  we  leam 
from  OfM  de  Arte  Amandi,  Ub.  iii. 

Disce  etiam  duplici  genialia  nablia  palma 
Plectere :  conveniunt  duldbus  ilia  modis. 

And  its  character  for  sweetness  of  note  seems 
to  have  been  general;  for  so  says  one  in  the 
Adulterer  of  Philemon, 

OvK  otoBa  vapKa  ;  ottitv  ow  oteB'akaOw. 

*'  Not  know  the  nabla  I  Then  thou  knowest  no- 
thing good." 

The  Fathers,  as  referred  to  by  Calmet,  compare 
its  general  shape  to  a  triangle,  and  such,  no  doubt, 
was  the  form  of  many ;  but  to  restrict  its  form  to 
this  only  seems  improper. 

(8)  Thus  we  have  seen  that  there  was  a  grada- 
tion in  this  kind  of  stringed  instrument :  (I)  the 
harpy  of  three,  four,  and  seren  strings ;  (2)  the 
OfAtf r,  of  ten  strings,  (3)  the  peallery,  of  twelve 
strings,  and  all  above.* 

5.  In  the  tabernacle  and  the  temple,  the  Le- 
Tites  were  the  lawful  musicians,  but  on  other 
occasions,  any  one  who  chose  might  use  musical 
instruments.  There  was,  however,  this  exception, 
the  holy  silrer  trumpets  were  to  be  blown  only  by 
the  priests^  who^  by  the  sounding  of  them  pro- 
claimed the  festival  days,  assembled  the  leaders  of 


•  CfiliGft  BiUica,  vol  iil,  p.  1,  &c. 


the  people,  and  gave  the  signal  for  batde,  and  for 
retreat  (Numb.  i.  I — 10).  Darid,  in  order  to 
give  the  best  effect  to  the  music  of  the  tabemade, 
divided  the  four  thousand  Lievites  into  twenty- 
four  classes,  who  sang  psalms,  and  accompanied 
them  vrith  music.  Each  of  these  classes  was 
superintended  by  a  leader  (nyjc)  placed  over  it; 
and  they  performed  the  duties  which  devolved 
upon  them,  each  class  a  week  at  a  time,  in  suc- 
cession. (See  I  Chron.  xvi.  5 ;  xxiii.  4,  5 ;  xxr. 
1—31.  Comp.  2  Chron.  y.  12,  la)  The  dasMi 
collectively,  as  a  united  body,  were  superintended 
by  three  directors.  This  arrangement  vras  sub- 
sequently continued  by  Solomon  after  the  erection 
of  the  temple,  and  was  transmitted  till  the  time 
of  the  orerthrow  of  Jerusalem.  It  was,  indeed, 
sometimes  interrupted  during  the  reign  of  the 
idolatrous  kings,  but  wsb  restored  by  their  succes- 
sors. (See  2  Chron.  t.  12 — 14 ;  xxix.  27 ;  xxxr. 
15.)  It  was  even  continued  after  the  captititj 
(Ezra  iii.  10 ;  Neh.  xii.  45—^7 ;  1  Maoc  iv.  54; 
xiii.  51).  It  should  be  remarked,  however,  tbt 
neither  music  nor  poetry  attained  to  the  same  ex- 
cellence after  the  captivity,  as  before  that  perioit 

SECnON  V. 

MEDICINB  AND  CHIRlTRaERT. 


amoogst  the  Hebrew»-Modet  of  tratfiogtbe  vet 
— ^Difleues  mentioDed  in  Scriptore. 


1.  The  theory  of  physic  seems  never  to  bare 
made  any  considerable  advances  among  the  He- 
brews. Physicians  (o^Rin  rephaim)  are  first  men- 
tioned in  Gen.  L  2 ;  Exod.  xxi.  19 ;  Job  xiiL  i 
Some  acquaintance  vrith  chirur^cal  operations  tf 
implied  in  the  rite  of  circumcision ;  and  theie  u 
ample  evidence  that  the  Israelites  had  some  ac- 
quaintance vrith  the  internal  structure  of  the  hnmaa 
system,  although  it  does  not  appear  that  dioec- 
tions  of  the  human  body  for  medical  purposes 
were  made  till  as  late  as  the  time  of  Ptolemj. 
That  physicians  sometimes  undertook  to  exercise 
their  skill  in  removing  diseases  of  an  interns) 
nature,  is  evident,  ftom  the  circumstance  of  Darid 
playing  upon  the  harp,  to  cure  the  malady  of  Saal 

(1  Sam.  xvi.  16). 

2.  The  art  of  healing  vras  committed  among  the 

Hebrevrs,  as  well  as  amcmg  the  Egyptians,  to  toe 
priests ;  who,  indeed,  were  obliged,  by  a  law  rf 
the  state,  to  take  cognizance  of  leprosies  (I/^t.  xiii. 
1—14,  57 ;  Dent  xxiv.  8,  9).  Befennce  is  made 
to  physicians  who  were  not  priests,  and  to  m- 
stances  of  sickness,  disease,  healing,  &&,  in  u^e 
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following  passages :  1  Sam.  xri.  16 ;  1  Kings  i. 
2—4,  XT.  23;  2  Kings  viii.  29,  ix.  15 ;  Isai.  i.  6 ; 
Jer.  yiii.  22 ;  Ezek.  xxx.  21  ;  Prov.  iii.  18,  xi. 
30,  xii.  18,  xvi.  15,  xxix.  1.  The  probable  reason 
of  King  Asa  not  seeking  help  from  God,  but  from 
phjsiciMS,  as  mentioned  in  2  Chron.  xvi.  12,  was, 
that  they  had  not  at  that  period  recourse  to  the 
ample  medicines  which  nature  offered,  but  to  cer- 
tain 8uperstitious,rites  and  incantations ;  and  this, 
no  doubt,  was  the  ground  of  the  reflection  that 
iras  cast  upon  him.  About  the  time  of  Christ 
the  Hebrew  physicians  made  adrancements  in 
science,  and  increased  in  numbers  (See  Mark  v. 
26;  Luke  ir.  23,  v.  31,  viii.  43;  Joseph.  Ant., 
irii.  6,  5).  It  appears  from  the  Tahnud,*  that 
the  Hebrew  physicians  were  accustomed  to  salute 
the  sick,  by  saying,  "  Arise  from  your  disease  ;* — 
a  salutation  adopted  by  our  Loid  (Mark  v.  41). 
According  to  the  Jerusalem  Talmud,  a  sick  man 
was  judged  to  be  in  a  way  of  recovery  when  he 
began  to  take  his  usual  food.  Comp.  Mark  v.  43.t 
3.  With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  sick 
and  mdisposed,  and  the  expedients  they  employed 
to  assuage  or  expel  disease,  the  Hebrews  appear 
to  have  proceeded  by  an  invariable  system,  and 
uniformly  to  have  practised  certain  rules  and 
methods  of  cure,  which  had  nothing  to  recom- 
mend them  but  the  sacred  prescription  and  sanc- 
tion of  antiqiiify.:^  They  seem  to  have  regarded 
ot/  as  a  more  efficacious  remedy  than  any  other 
discovery  for  mitigating  or  extir^ting  the  various 
&miers  of  the  human  frame.  The  sick,  what- 
^er  the  distemper  might  be,  they  appear  to  have 
anointed  vrith  oil,  as  the  most  powerful  preserva- 
tivc  they  knew  from  the  further  progress  of  the 
disease,  and  the  most  effectual  remedy  for  the  re- 
eoYerj  and  re-establishment  of  health.  We  have 
one  of  the  medical  prescriptions  which  is  in  this 
^^>nn.  "He  who  is  afflicted  with  pains  in  his 
head,  (»■  eruptions  in  his  body,  let  him  anoint 
Wmself  with  oUj^W  and  this  was  deemed  of  such 
supreme  efficacy,  that  one  of  the  rabbins  gave  his 
^dispensation  for  anointing  the  sick,  even  on  the 
»bbath.§  To  this  common  custom  of  treating 
nek  persons,  reference  is  made  in  Mark  vi.  13, 
and  James  v.  14  Not  that  this  unction,  either 
m  the  former  or  latter  case,  contributed  any  thing 
to  the  miraculous  cure,  which  the  immediate 
power  of  God  alone  could  effect :  it  served  only 
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as  a  striking  external  sign  to  the  sick  person,  and 
to  erery  spectator,  to  raise  and  engage  the  atten- 
tion, and  to  impress  the  mind  with  the  deepest 
conviction  that  the  miracle  was  wrought  to  attest 
the  divine  authority  and  truth  of  the  Gospel. 
The  balm  of  Gilead  wa^  celebrated  as  a  medicine 
(Jer.  viii.  22,  xlvi.  11,  li.  8),  and  mineral  baths 
were  deemed  worthy  of  notice,  as  appears  fix>m 
Gen.  xxxvi.  24. 

4.  The  Hebrews,  like  other  of  the  andents, 
attributed  the  origin  of  diseases,  particularly  of 
those  whose  natural  cause  they  did  not  under- 
stand^ to  the  immediate  interference  of  God. 
The  ancient  Greeks  called  them  /ia<frtyis^  the 
9courg€9  of  God^ — a  word  which  is  employed  in 
the  New  Testament  by  the  physician  Luke  him- 
self (chap.  vii.  21),  and  also  by  Mark  (chap.  v. 
29,  34). 

5.  In  the  primitive  ages  of  the  world,  diseases, 
in  consequence  of  the  great  simplicity  in  the 
mode  of  living,  were  but  few  in  number.lF  At  a 
subsequent  period  the  number  was  increased,  by 
the  accession  of  diseases  that  had  been  previously 
unknown*  Epidemics,  also, — diseases  somewhat 
peculiar  in  their  character,  and  still  more  fearful 
in  their  consequences, — soon  made  their  appear- 
ance ;  some  infesting  one  period  of  life,  and  some 
another ;  some  limiting  their  ravages  to  one  coim- 
tiy,  and  some  to  another.  The  propriety  of  this 
statement,  in  regard  to  the  original  extent  and 
subsequent  increase  of  diseases  in  general,  and  to 
epidemics,  will  recommend  itself  to  every  mind 
that  makes  even  but  small  pretensions  to  attain- 
ments in  knowledge.  Prosper  Alpinus**  men- 
tions the  diseases  which  are  prevalent  in  Egypt, 
and  in  other  countries  in  the  same  climate.  They 
are  ophthalmies,  leprosies,  inflammations  of  the 
brain,  pains  in  the  joints,  the  hernia,  the  stone  in 
the  reins  and  bladder,  the  phthisic,  hectic,  pesti- 
lential, and  tertian  fevers,  weakness  of  the  sto- 
mach, obstructions  in  the  liver,  and  the  spleen. 
Of  these  diseases,  ophthalmies,  pestilential  fevers, 
and  inflammations  of  the  brain  are  epidemics; 
the  others  are  of  a  different  character.  Eveiy 
region,  and  every  age  of  the  world,  has  been  in 
th^  habit  of  attributing  certain  diseases  to  certain 
causes,  and  of.  assigning  names  to  those  diseases 
derived  from  the  supposed  origin  or  cause,  whe- 
ther it  were  a  real  or  only  an  imaginary  one.  The 
names  thus  given  have  been  in  many  instances 
retained,  both  by  the  vulgar  and  by  men  of  medi- 


%  What  foUowa  on  the  diieaaes  mentioned  in  Scriptnre  is 
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cal- science^  afler  different  causes  had  been  dere- 
loped  and  assigned  to  the  diseases  in  question. 
In  respect  to  this  subject,  we  know  that  there  are 
certain  words  of  very  ancient  standing,  which  are 
used  to  express  diseases  of  some  kind  or  other ; 
it  will,  therefore,  be  a  prominent  inquiry  with  us 
to  learn  what  the  diseases  are  that  were  designed 
to  be  expressed  by  those  words. 

(1)  The  disease  of  the  Philistines,  which  is 
mentioned  in  1  Sam.  t.  6,  12,  vi.  18,  is  denomi- 
nated in  the  Hebrew  O^sy  cphdim.    This  word 
occurs  likewise  in  Deut  xxyiii.  27,  and  it  is 
worthy  of  remark,    that  it  is  every  where  ex- 
plained, in  the  Keri  or  maiginal  readings,  by  the 
Aramean  word    D^'inc   techeriniy  an  expression 
which  in  the  Syriac  dialect  means  the  fundament, 
and  likewise  the  effort  which  is  made  in  an  era- 
cuation  of  the  system.     The  authors,  therefore, 
of  the  reading  in  the  Keri  appear  to  hare  assented 
to  the  opinion  of  Josephus,  expressed  in  Ant  vi., 
1,  1 ;  and  to  have  understood  by  this  word  the 
dyienUry.    The  coiresponding  Arabic  words  mean 
a  swelling  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  vbbenda 
in  females,  answering  somewhat  in  its  nature  to 
the  hernia  in  men ;  a  disease,  consequently,  very 
different  firom  the  hemorrhoids,  which  some  per- 
sons understand  to  be  meant  by  the  word  o^^fi^* 
Among  other  objections,  it  may  also  be  observed, 
that  the  mice^  which  are  mentioned  not  only  in 
the  Hebrew  text  (1  Sam.  vi.  5,  12,  xvi.  18),  but 
also  in  the  Alexandrine  and  Vulgate  Versions  (1 
Sam.  V.  6,  vi.  5,  11,  18),  are  an  objection  to  un- 
derstanding the  hemorrhoids  by  the  word  under 
consideratioii,  since,  if  that  were  in  fact  the  dis- 
ease, we  see  no  reason  why  mice  should  have  been 
presented  as  an  offering  to  avert  the  anger  of  the 
Qod  of  Israel.    lichtenstein,  a  writer  in  Eich- 
hoxn's  Biblioihek,*  'has  given  a  solution,  which  is 
free  firom  the  difficulties  that  attended  all  pre- 
ceding ones.    The  word  onasy,  which  is  ren- 
dered mw«,  he  supposes  to  mean  venomous  sol- 
PUGAS,  which  belong  to  the  spider  class,  and  yet 
are  so  laige,  and  so  similar  in  their  form  to  mice, 
as  to  admit  of  their  being  denominated  by  the 
same  word.  These  venomous  animals  destroy  and 
live  upon  scorpions.    They  also  bite  men,  when- 
ever they  can  have  an  opportunity,  particularly  in 
the   fundament  and   the   verenda.     Their  bite 
causes  swellings,  fatal  in  their  consequences,  which 
are  called  in  Hebrew  D'^Jflp  ophdim.f    The  pro- 
bable supposition  then  is,  that  solpuoas  were  at 
this  time  multiplied  among  the  Philistines  by  the 
special  providence  of  God,  and  that,  being  veiy 
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venomous,  they,  were  the  means  of  destroying 
many  individuals. 

(2)  The  disease  of  kino  Jehorah.  This 
king,  who  was  clothed  with  the  double  in&mj  of 
being  at  once  an  idolater  and  the  murderer  of  his 
brethren,  was  diseased  internally  for  two  yeaw, 
as  had  been  predicted  by  the  prophet  Elijah ;  and 
his  bowels  are  said  to  have  fallen  out  by  reason  of 
his  sickness.  2  Chron.  xxi.  12—16, 18, 19.  This 
disease,  beyond  all  doubt,  was  the  dysentery;  and 
though  its  continuance  so  long  a  time  was  Terr 
uncommon,  it  is  by  no  means  a  thing  unheard  of. 
The  intestines  in  time  become  ulcerated  bjtk 
operation  of  this  disease.  Not  only  is  blood  di^ 
charged  from  them,  but  a  sort  of  mucous  excre- 
ment likewise  is  thrown  off,  and  sometimes 
small  pieces  of  the  flesh  itself;  so  that  app- 
rently  the  intestines  are  emitted  or  fall  out,  vrhkh 
is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  expressions  that 
are  used  in  the  statement  of  king  Jehoram's  dis- 
ease, i 

(3)  False  conception,  or  prbgnanct,  in 
Greek,  svirviv/iarufftg,  in  Latin,  mola  tentotd,  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  so  imfrequent  among  die 
Hebrew  women,  as  among  those  of  Europe.  If 
it  had  been  so,  it  probably  would  not  have  made 
its  appearance  on  the  pages  of  Hebrew  writers  in 
the  shape  of  a  figure  of  speech.  The  fact  to 
which  allusion  is  made  is  this.  The  Hebrews 
were  accustomed  to  expect  after  calamities  a  state 
of  things  quite  the  reverse,  viz.,  a  season  of  pros- 
perity and  joy.  They  accordingly  compared  a 
season  of  misfortune  and  calamity  to  the  pains  of 
a  woman  in  travail ;  but  the  better  destiny  wlii<^ 
followed,  they  compared  to  the  joy  which  com- 
monly succeeds  childbirth,  Isai.  xiii.  8,  xxri.  11', 
2  Kings  six.  3;  Jer.  iv.  31,  xiii.  21,  xxii.  23, 
XXX.  6;  Micah  iv.  9,  10;  John  xvi.  51, 22.  But 
they  carry  the  comparison  still  further.  Thoee 
days  of  adversity  which  were  succeeded  by  ad- 
versity still, — ^those  scenes  of  sorrow  which  were 
followed  only  by  additional  sofiow, — ^were  Kkent?d 
to  women  who  laboured  under  that  disease  of  the 
system,  which  caused  them  to  exhibit  the  appear- 
ance and  endure  the  pains  of  a  state  of  preg- 
nancy, when  that  apparent  state  of  pregnanrt 
resulted  either  in  nothing,  or  in  the  partuntion 
of  a  monster,  Isai.  xxvi.  18 ;  Ps.  vii.  14. 

(4)  The  leprosy  prevails  in  Efeypt,  in  ^^ 
southern  part  of  Upper  Asia,  and  in  feet  maj  i>^ 
considered  a  disease  endemic  in  warm  climates 
generally.  Accordingly,  it  is  not  at  all  suipnsin^. 
if  many  of  the  Hebrews,  when  they  left  E^^ 
were  infected  with  it;  but  the  assertion  of  Mane- 
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tbo,  that  they  were  aU  tlins  infected,  and  were  in 
consequence  of  the  infection  driyen  out  by  force, 
in  which  he  is  precipitately  and  carelessly  followed 
bj  Strabo,  by  Tacitus,  by  Justin  Trogus,  and  by 
others  more  recent,  is  a  mere  dream,  without  any 
adequate  foundation.    The  disease,  it  is  true,  was 
a  rery  severe  and  a  very  repulsive  one,  and  was 
regarded  by  the  ancients  as  a  marked  exhibition 
of  the  jostioe  and  the  wrath  of  God.     It  was  de- 
nominated by  the  Hebrews  ths  stroke  or  ivound^ 
i.  e^  by  supplying  the  ellipsis,  the  stroke  or  wound 
(f  the  Lardy  Numb.  xii.  1 — 10 ;   2  Kings  v.  1, 
et  seq*,  xy.  5 ;  2  Chron.  xxvi.  16,  et  seq.*    But 
certainly  the  longs  of  E^ypt,  who,  according  to 
the  manimouB  testimony  of  the  ancients,  could 
cocrectly  estimate  the  value  of  a  numerous  popu- 
lation, acted  a  starange  and  unaccountable  part,  if 
it  be  a  &ct,  that  <m  account  of  a  disease,  which 
night  be  called  one  of  the  attributes  of  the  country 
and  dimate,  thej  expelled  from  the  very  heart  of 
the  nation  more  than  two  millions  of  people.  The 
leproqr  is*  without  doubt,  a  frightful  disease.     It 
exhibits  itself  on  the  exterior  surface  of  the  skin, 
but  it  infecfai,  at  the  same  time,  the  marrow  and 
the  bones ;  so  much  so  that  the  furthest  joints  iii 
the  system  giaduaUy  lose  their  powers,  and  the 
members  &11  together  in  such  a  maimer  as  to  give 
the  body  a  mutilated  and  dreadful  appearance. 
From  these  circiunstanceS|  there  can  be  no  doubt 
tbat  the  disease  originates  and  spreads  its  ravages 
iQtemally,  before  it  makes  its  appearance  on  the 
external  parts  of  the  body.    Indeed  we  have  reason 
to  believe  that  it  is  concealed  in  the  internal  parts 
of  the  system  a  number  of  years :  for  instance,  in 
lo&itB  commonly  till  they  arrive  at  the  age  of 
puberty ;  and  in  adults,  as  many  as  three  or  four 
J*^  till  at  last  it  gives  the  fearful  indications  on 
the  ikm  of  having  already  gained  a  deep-rooted 
and  permanent  existence.      Its  progress  subse- 
qnently  to  its  appearance  on  the  external  surface 
of  the  body  is  far  from  being  rapid ;  in  a  ntmiber 
^  years  it  arrives  at  its  middle,  and  in  a  number 
afier  to  its  final  state.    A  person  who  is  leprous 
from  his  nativity  may  live  fif^  years ;  one,  who 
la  aflar  life  is  infected  with  it,  may  live  twenty 
y«ari;  but  they  will  be  such  years  of  dreadful 
iiusciy  as  rarely  &I1  to  the  lot  of  man  in  any  other 
Atoation.     The  appearance  of  the  disease  exter- 
nally, is  not  always  the  same.    The  spot  is  com- 
monly small,  resembling  in  its  appearance  the 
^oudl  red  spot  that  would  be  the  consequence  of 
ft  poncture  from  a  needle,  or  the  pustules  of  a 
nagworm.     The  spots  for  the  most  part  make  their 
appearance  reiy  suddenly,  especially  if  the  in- 
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fected  person,  at  the  period  when  the  disease  shows 
itself  externally,  happens  to  be  in  great  fear,  or  to 
be  intoxicated  with  anger,  Numb.  xii.  10;  2  Chron. 
xxvi.  19.     They  commonly  exhibit  themselves  in 
the  first  instance,  on  the  face,  about  the  nose  and 
eyes ;  they  graduaUy  increase  in  size  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  till  they  become,  as  respects  the  ex- 
tent of  surface  which  they  embrace  on  the  skin, 
as  large  as  a  pea  or  bean.     They  are  then  called 
mwr.     The  white  spot  or  pustule,  mns,  morphea 
ALBA,  and  also  the  dark  spot,  rnSD,  morphea 
moRA,  are  indications  of  the  existence  of  the  real 
leprosy.  Lev.  xiii.  2,  39,  xiv.  56.     From  these  it 
is  necessary  to  distinguish  the  spot,  which,  what- 
ever resemblance  there  may  be  in  form,  is  so 
different  in  its  effects,  called  Bohak^  pna,  and  also 
the  harmless  sort  of  scab,  which  occurs  imder  the 
word,  msoo.  Lev.  xiii.  6 — 8,  29.     Moses,  in  the 
thirteenth  chapter  of  Leviticus,  lays  down  very 
explicit  rules  for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing 
between   those  spots   which   are '  proofs  of  the 
actual  existence  of  the  leprosy,  and  those  spots 
which  are  harmless,  and  result  from  some  other 
cause.     Those  spots  which  are  the  genuine  effects 
and  marks  of  the  leprosy,  gradually  dilate  them- 
selves, till  at  length  they  cover  the  whole  body. 
Not  only  the  skin  is  subject  to  a  total  destruction, 
but  the  whole  body  is  affected  in  every  part.    The 
pain,  it  is  true,  is  not  very  great ;  but  there  is  a 
great  debility  of  the  system,  and  great  uneasiness 
and  grief,  so  much  so,  as  almost  to  drive  the  victim 
of  the  disease  to  self-destruction,   Job  vii.  15. 
There  are  four  kinds  of  the  real  leprosy.     The 
first  kind  is  of  so  virulent  and  powerful  a  nature, 
that  it  separates  the  joints  and  limbs,  and  muti- 
lates the  body  in  the  most  awful  manner.    The 
second  is  the  nhiu  leprosy^  T\ffy^.    The  third  is 
the  Uack  leprosy,  or  Psora,  ma  ]VrXV  Din,  nsS^, 
3^,  J'nu^  niyasK,  Deut.  xxviii.  27,  35 ;  Lev.  xxi. 
20 — ^22.     The  fourth  description  of  leprosy  is  the 
alopeeia,  or  red  leprosy.     The  person  who  is  in- 
fected with  the  leprosy,  however  long  the  disease 
may  be  in  passing  through  its  several  stages,  is  at 
last  taken  away  suddenly,  and  for  the  most  part 
unexpectedly.    But  the  evils  which  fall  upon  the 
living  leper  are  not  terminated  by  the  event  of 
his  death.    The  disease  is  to  a  certain  extent  he- 
reditary, and  is  transmitted  dov?n  to  the  third  and 
fourth  generation ;  to  this  fact  there  seems  to  be 
an  allusion  in  Exod.  xx.  4 — 6,  iii.  7  >  T>eu.t  v.  9, 
xxiv.  8, 9.  If  any  one  should  imdertake  to  say,  that 
in  the  fourth  generation  it  is  not  the  real  leprosy, 
still  it  will  not  be  denied,  there  is  something  which 
bears  no  little  resemblance  to  it  in  the  shape  of 
defective  teeth,  of  fetid  breath,  and  a  diseased  hue. 
Leprous  persons,  notwithstanding  the  deformities 
and  mutilation  of  their  bodies,  give  no  special 
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eiridence  of  a  liberation  from  the  strength  of  the 
sensual  passions,  and  cannot  be  influenced  to 
abstain  from  the  procreation  of  children,  when  at 
the  same  time  they  clearly  foresee  the  misery  of 
which  their  offspring  will  be  the  inheritors.  The 
disease  of  leprosy  is  communicated  not  only  by 
transmission  from  the  parents  to  the  children,  and 
not  only  by  sexual  cohabitation,  but  also  by  much 
intercourse  with  a  leprous  person  in  any  way  what- 
erer.  Whence  Moses  acted  the  part  of  a  wise 
legislator*  in  making  those  laws,  which  have  come 
down  to  us,  concerning  the  inspection  and  separa- 
tion of  leprous  persons.  The  object  of  these  laws 
will  appear  peculiarly  worthy,  when  it  is  consi- 
dered that  they  were  designed,  not  wantonly  to 
fix  the  charge  of  being  a  leper  upon  an  innocent 
person,  and  thus  to  impose  upon  him  those  re- 
straints and  inconveniences  which  the  truth  of 
such  a  charge  naturally  implies ;  but  to  ascertain 
in  the  fairest  and  most  satisfactoiy  manner,  and 
to  separate  tliose,  and  those  only,  who  were  truly 
and  really  leprous.  As  this  was  the  prominent 
object  of  his  laws  that  have  come  down  to  us  on 
this  subject,  viz.,  to  secure  a  fair  and  impartial 
decision  on  a  question  of  this  kind,  he  has  not 
mentioned  those  signs  of  leprosy  which  admitted 
of  no  doubt,  but  those  only  which  might  be  the 
subject  of  contention;  and  left  it  to  the  priests, 
who  also  fulfilled  the  office  of  physicians,  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  really  leprous,  and  those 
who  had  only  the  appearance  of  being  such.  In 
the  opinion  of  IIensler,t  Moses,  in  the  laws  to 
which  we  have  alluded,  discovers  a  great  know- 
ledge of  the  disease.  Every  species  of  leprosy  is 
not  equally  malignant ;  the  most  virulent  species 
defies  the  skill  and  power  of  physicians.  That 
which  is  less  so,  if  taken  at  its  commencement, 
can  be  healed.  But  in  the  latter  case  also,  if  the 
disease  has  been  of  long  continuance,  there  is  no 
remedy. 

(5)  The  Pestilence,  in  its  effects,  is  equally 
terrible  with  the  leprosy,  and  is  much  more  rapid 
in  its  progress ;  for  it  terminates  the  existence  of 
those  who  are  infected  with  it  almost  immediately, 
and,  at  the  farthest,  within  three  or  four  days. 
The  Gentiles  were  in  the  habit  of  referring  back 
the  pestilence  to  the  agency  and  interference  of 
that  being,  whatever  it  might  be,  whether  idol  or 
spirit,  whom  they  regarded  as  the  divinity.  The 
Hebrews  also  evexy  where  attribute  it  to  the 
agency,  either  of  God  himself  or  of  that  l^te  or 
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angel  whom  they  denominate  *||6&  mdadu  We 
are  not,  however,  to  suppose  that  the  Hebrews,  in 
using  these  expressions,  mean  to  attribute  the 
pestilence  to  the  immediate  agency  of  God ;  nor 
would  they  permit  us  to  understand  by  the  me»- 
wnger^  who,  they  assure  us,  is  the  agent  in  busi- 
ness of  so  disastrous  a  nature,  the  true  and  appro- 
priate angel  or  legate  of  Jehovah.  It  is  true,  tbej 
tell  ns,  that  God  sends  forth  the  pestilence,  and 
that  the  angel  goes  with  it  and  smites  the  people 
with  its  power ;  but  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that 
every  angel  is  the  creature  of  God,  and  that,  in  a 
certain  sense,  Grod  is  the  author  of  all  things  and 
all  events,  whether  prosperous  or  afflictive,  whe- 
ther good  or  bad.  When  they  make  God  the 
author  of  the  pestilence,  it  is  clear  they  do  not 
mean  to  say  he  is  the  immediate  cause  in  so  fearful 
a  calamity,  fit)m  the  fact,  that  in  other  places  they 
represent  God  as  the  author  of  moral  evil,  where 
they  certainly  do  not  mean  to  say  he  is  the  tmnw- 
diate  author  of  such  evil.  In  a  somewhat  recent 
period  of  their  history,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that 
instead  of  making  Grod  the  author  of  eril,  ther 
attribute  it  to  a  malignant  spirit  of  high  ongim 
viz.,  Satan ;  but  still  they  were  aware  of  the  origin 
of  this  being,  that  he  was  the  creature  of  God 
and  acted  beneath  his  superintendence.  The 
difficulty,  then,  in  regard  to  their  representatioos, 
arises  from  this  source.  God,  in  a  certain  senx; 
is  the  author  of  all  things.  This  is  true.  But 
the  ancient  Hebrews  do  not  appear  to  have  distin- 
guished with  sufficient  accuracy  that  hbeitj  « 
permission  which  is  given  us,  in  the  course  of 
Divine  Providence,  to  do  or  not  to  do,  to  do  good 
or  evil,  from  the  direct  and  immediate  agency  of 
God  himself,  Deut.  iv.  19 ;  Josh.  xi.  20 ;  2  Sun. 
xvi.  10,  xxiv.  1 ;  comp.  1  Chron«  xxL  1 ;  2  Kiogf 
xvii.  14 ;  Ps.  IxxviiL  4d — 51.  In  consequence  of 
this  disposition  to  identify  the  agency  of  God  with 
the  actions  of  his  creatures,  and  to  confound  the 
original  with  second  and  subeidiaxy  causes^  we 
find,  by  consulting  the  Scriptures,  that  they  some- 
times represent  men,  and  sometimes  animals  or 
inanimate  existences,  as  0O160,  tJ^  meuen^  or 
the  angels  of  God:  and  this  not  only  in  poetry,  but 
likewise  in  prose,  Ps.  xxxiv.  7,  civ.  4;  Heb.  ii.2; 
Acts  vii.  53,  xii.  23;  Gal.  iii.  19;  comp.  Josephos. 
Antiq.  xv.  5.  3.  This  mode  of  speech  wai  » 
common,  that  the  Sadduoees  of  a  more  recent  age. 
who,  although  they  received  the  Scriptures  with 
veneration,  denied  the  existence  of  any  spiritti 
interpreted  all  the  passages  (where  mention  1* 
made  of  angels)  of  other  existences,  which  weie 
employed  by  God  as  instruments,  and,  as  thej 
supposed,  were,  from  that  circumstance  mfrrlf, 
denominated  the  messengers  or  angels  of  Ciod. 
The  Samaritans,  likewise,  as  has  been  shown  by 
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Reland,*gaYe  the  fiame  perverted  interpretatioii 
to  the  word  which  is  rendered  angd.    This  mode 
of  speaking  found  its  way  also  among  the  Syrians, 
who  were  in  the  habit  of  calling  diseases  angeU^ 
L  e.,  messengers,  that  were  sent  to  inflict  punish- 
ment upon  men ;  and  were  accustomed  to  deno- 
minate a  sick  man,  one  tempted  or  tried  of  God, 
or  of  his  angeLt    It  is  in  this  way  that  the  pesti- 
lence (the  secondary  cause  of  it  being  oyerlooked) 
is  attributed  directly  to  God  (Exod.  xi.  4 — 7>  »i. 
23)  29;  comp.  Ps.  Ixxyiii.  49,  50);  also  to  an 
angd  (2  Sam.  rxiv.  15,  16),  who  is  represented 
as  slaying  men  with  a  sword ;  and  in  1  Chron. 
III.  16  is  described  with  the  additional  circum- 
stance of  being  eleyated  between  heaven  and  earth. 
But  that  Crod,  or  the  angel  in  these  instances,  is 
merely  the  pectilence  itself^  the  original  cause 
being  put  for  the  effect,  and  being  identified  with 
it  in  a  way  which  is  not  common  among  us,  seems 
to  be  sufficiently  clear  from  2  Sam.  xxiy.  12,  15, 
'where  a  pestilence,  with  its  ordinary  and  natural 
attributes,  is  the  prominent  subject  of  discourse. 
This  view  of  the  subject  gives  a  reason  why  the 
Septuagint  renders  the  word  "lai  deher^  or  pesti- 
knct,  in  Ps.  xci.  6,  by  daifL6¥tov  fLftfrifA^^mvy  i.  e., 
the  demon  of  noon-day ;  and  why  Jonathan  ren- 
ders the  same  word  in  the  Chaldee  Taigum,  Hab. 
iii.  5,  by  the  Chaldee  word  IkVo  mdacK,  angd  or 
metsenger.    We  lay  it  down,  then,  as  a  general 
principle,  that  wherever  we  are  told  an  angel 
Bcatteis  abroad  a  pestilence,  the  pestilence  merdy 
is  meant  by  such  expressions.     Apply  it,  for  in- 
stance, to  the  destruction  of  Sennacherib's  army, 
2  Kings  xix.  35 ;  comp.  2  Kings  xviii.  23,  xix. 
6--8.    In  this  destruction,  a  himdred  and  eighty- 
fire  thousand  men  perished.     We  are  told  it  was 
done  by  an  angel ;  but  we  know  this  was  a  com- 
mon mode  of  speech,  and  that  all  natural  events 
and  effects  were  frequently  described  as  the  mes- 
sengers or  angels  of  God.     If  we  seek,  then,  for 
a  natural  cause  for  so  wide  a  destruction,  we  fix 
immediately  upon  the  pestilence,  which  is  most 
riolent  in  its  first  attack,  and  might  well  have 
destroyed  the  hundred  and  eighty-five  thousand 
Assyrians,  if  the  spoils  of  Egypt,  infected  with  its 
contagious  properties,  had  been  scattered  through 
tbe  camp.     The  idea,  that  Sennacherib's  army  pe- 
nsbed  by  means  of  the  pestilence,  communicated 
m  the  way  above  alluded  to,  or  some  other,  agrees 
Wer  than  any  other  hypothesis  with  the  feet, 
tbat  the  survivors  in  that  army  were  not  aware, 
till  the  return  of  the  morning  light,  of  the  im- 
mense number  that  had  died.J     It  may  be  re- 
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marked,  that  no  one  ever  recovered  firom  the  pes- 
tilence, unless  the  boil  of  the  pestilence  came  out 
upon  him.  And  even  then,  he  could  not  always 
be  cured,  2  Kings  xx.  7 ;  !*»•  xxxviii.  21. 

(6)  The  Disease  op  Saul  and  op  Nebuchad- 
nezzar.— The  position  which  we  have  endea- 
voured to  defend  in  the  preceding  section,  that 
diseases  and  events  of  rare  occurrence,  and,  we 
may  add  here,  events  likewise  of  daily  occurrence 
were  attributed  by  the  ancient  Hebrews  to  Go4 
or  to  some  angel  as  his  messenger,  throws  light 
upon  many  passages  of  Scripture.  A  person  who 
understands  the  extent  and  the  proper  bearing  of 
that  principle  will  readily  see  that  the  spirit  of  God 
which  departed  from  Saul  was  no  other  than  an 
upright  and  a  generous  tendency  of  mind ;  and 
that  the  evil  spirit  from  the  Lord^  which  beset  and 
filled  him  with  terror  (1  Sam.  xvi.  14,  15,  xviii. 
10,  xix.  9),  was  a  sort  of  madness,  which  had  the 
efiect  of  deceiving  him  into  the  idea  that  he  was 
a  prophet ;  for  it  seems  that  he  prophesied^  and, 
in  all  probability,  predicted  the  loss  of  his  own 
kingdom.  The  Targum  of  Jonathan  accordingly 
renders  the  word  KaJn^  ithneba,  he  rcas  mad  or  in- 
sane. This  evil  spirit,  in  a  word,  was  not  more  a 
spirit  or  messenger  from  God  than  the  evil  spirit 
which,  in  Judg.  ix.  23,  is  said  to  have  been  sent 
by  him  among  the  Shechemites ;  and  which,  cer- 
tainly, as  was  evident  even  to  the  ancient  inter- 
preters, and  has  been  since  to  every  body  else, 
was  nothing  more  than  the  spirit  of  strife  and 
dissension.  In  the  same  way,  the  spirit  of  fomi- 
cation^  D'Jiat  mn  ruach  zenunim^  in  Hos.  iv.  12 
is  merely  lugt ;  comp.  1  Sam.  xi.  6,  xvi.  14 
Judg.  iii.  10,  vi.  34,  xi.  29,  xiv.  6;  Ps.  li.  11 
Ezek.  xi.  19,  xviii.  31.  This  representation,  more 
than  any  other,  is  suitable  to  the  feet  that  Said 
was  benefited  by  music ;  for  the  charms  of  music, 
however  great  its  efficacy  in  any  other  case,  would 
have  been  veiy  incompetent  to  the  task  of  sub- 
duing the  untractable  spirit  of  a  real  demon.  This* 
mode  of  speaking  did  not  originate,  as  some  have 
supposed,  in  the  time  of  the  captivity,  from  the 
doctrine  held  by  the  Mehestani,  although  it  un- 
doubtedly at  that  time  became  more  common,  and 
was  used  with  greater  latitude  than  at  any  previous 
period.  For  agreeably  to  this  mode  of  speech,  and 
to  the  belief  on  which  it  is  founded,  viz.,  the  sub- 
ordinate agency  of  angels,  we  find  mention  made 
in  Dan.  iv.  10,  14,  20 1|  of  on^y  or  star-watchers. 
The  designs  or  the  decrees  of  these  "holy  watch- 
ers," as  they  are  termed,  which  are  made  known 
to  Nebuchadnezzar  in  his  vision,  and  are  stated  in 
the  verses  above  mentioned,  are  referred  by  Daniel 
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in  the  twenty-eighth  verse  of  the  same  chapter  to 
the  immediate  agency  of  God  himself;  a  circum- 
stance which  is  altogether  conformable  to  what 
has  been  already  stated,  in  this  and  the  preceding 
section,  on  this  subject.  The  disecue  of  Nthuchad- 
nezzar,  mentioned  in  this  chapter,  was  that  of 
insanity  or  madness.  His  mind  was  in  such  a 
state,  his  reasoning  powers  were  so  perverted  and 
deranged,  that  it  appeared  to  him  as  if  he  heard  a 
voice  from  heaven,  declaring  his  expulsion  from 
the  kingdom;  and  he  imagined  that  he  was  really 
transformed  into  a  beast.  Accordingly  he  acknow- 
ledges, in  the  fourth  chapter  (verses  31,  33),  that 
he  had  again  received  the  use  of  his  reason ;  which 
is  an  evidence,  that  he  understood  the  disease  from 
which  he  had  recovered  to  have  been  imanity* 

(7)  Demoniacs. — ^The  inquiiy  respecting  the 
Demoniacs,  who  are  so  often  introduced  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  likewise  in  the  writings  of 
pro&ne  authors  of  antiquity,  is  a  very  intricate 
and  a  very  difficult  one.  There  are  some  persons 
who  contend  that  the  demoniacs  were  all  of  them 
either  madmen,  epileptics,  or  persons  subject  to 
melancholy ;  and  they  make  their  appeal  in  behalf 
of  their  opinions  to  physicians.  They  accordingly, 
in  their  interpretation  of  those  expressions  which 
are  employed  in  reference  to  demoniacs,  go  on  the 
principle,  that  the  sacred  writers  meant  by  them 
the  same  and  nothing  more  than  would  be  natu- 
rally meant,  in  case  the  possessed  persons  were 
merely  the  subjects  of  those  diseases.  Other  per- 
sons, both  theologians  and  physicians,  have  strong 
objections  to  this  view  of  the  subject.  In  tAeir 
estimation,  the  expressions  in  the  New  Testament 
clearly  imply  that  the  demoniacs  were  possessed 
by  an  evil  spirit ;  and  this  state  of  things,  they 
suppose,  was  permitted  in  the  providence  of  Qod, 
in  order  to  give  to  the  Saviour  an  opportunity  to 
exhibit  his  miraculous  powers.  This,  however,  is 
too  purely  a  guettio  hermenetUtca  to  be  discussed 
here.  Those  who  desire  satis&ction  may  refer  to 
Hewlett's  Commentary;  Townsend's  New  Test, 
vol.  i.,  p.  157;  Carlisle's  Essay  on  Evil  Spirits, 
passim;  or  to  the  Critica  Biblica,  vol.  iii.,  where 
the  substance  of  the  arguments  employed  by  these 
writers  is  given.  Jahn  has  also  devoted  some 
space  to  the  discussion,  in  his  Archseologia,  §  192 

—197. 

(8)  The  palsy  of  the  New  Testament  is  a  dis- 
ease that  is  of  very  wide  import.  Many  infirmities, 
as  Richter  has  demonstrated,  were  comprehended 
under  the  word  which  is  rendered  padsf^  in  the 
New  Testament  (1)  The  apoplexy,  a  paraljrtic 
shock  which  affected  the  whole  body.  (2)  The 
HEMiPLEGY,  which  affccts  and  paralyses  only  one 
side  of  the  body.  (3)  The  parapleoy,  which  parar 
lyscs  all  the  parts  of  the  system  below  the  neck. 


(4)  The  catalepsy,  which  is  caused  by  a  contrac- 
tion of  the  muscles  in  the  whole  or  part  of  the 
body  {$.  g»  in  the  hands),  and  is  veiy  dangerous. 
The  effects  upon  the  parts  seized  are  very  Tiolent 
and  deadly.  For  instance,  when  a  person  is  ftrock 
with  it,  if  his  hand  happens  to  be  extended,  he  ii 
unable  to  draw  it  back.  If  the  hand  is  not  ex-  i 
tended,  when  he  is  struck  with  the  disease,  he  it 
imable  to  extend  it  It  appears  diminished  in 
size,  and  dried  up.  Hence  the  Hebrews  were  in 
the  habit  of  calling  it  a  mihered  Jurni^  I  Kings 
xiii.  4-6;  Zech.  xi.  17;  Matt  xiL  10-13; 
John  V.  3.  (5)  The  cramp,  which  in  oriental 
coimtries  is  a  fearful  malady,  and  is  by  no  means 
unfi^quent.  It  originates  from  the  chills  of  the 
night  The  limbs,  when  seized  with  it,  remain 
immoveable,  sometimes  turned  in,  and  sometimes 
out,  in  the  same  position  as  when  they  were  finfe 
seized  The  person  afflicted  resembles  a  man  uh 
dergoing  the  torture,  /Satfoy/^o/^f  y^  and  experience! 
nearly  the  same  exquisite  soffeiings.  Death  fol- 
lows this  disease  in  a  few  days,  Matt  viii.  9, 10; 
comp.  Luke  viL  2, 1  Mace  ix.  55— ^5&  (6)  The 
disease,  denominated  in  Matt  ix.  20,  Mark  v.  2a« 
and  Luke  viii.  43,  an  issue  op  blood,  is  too  well 
known  to  require  any  particular  explanation.  It 
may  be  well,  however,  to  make  this  single  observa- 
tion, that  physicians  themselves  acknowledge,  that 
it  is  a  disorder  which  is  difficult  to  be  cured,  Mad[ 
V.26. 

(9)  Thb  disease  of  Herod  Aobippa.  Joie- 
phus*  and  Luke  (Acts  xiL  23)  attribute  the  diseue 
with  which  Herod  died  to  the  immediate  agency 
of  Qod,  because  he  so  readily  received  the  idob- 
trous  acclamations  of  the  people,  who  hailed  and 
honoured  him  as  a  divinity.  Josephns  says,  the 
disease  was  in  the  intestines.  But  he  perfeits  hii 
statement  by  the  intermixture  of  certain  sapeoti- 
tious  and  incredible  notions.  Luke,  who  was  s 
physician,  says,  more  definitely  and  aocmatelj, 
that  Herod  was  consumed  with  wwrns,  which  in 
eastern  countries  frequently  prey  upon  the  intee- 
tines.  Josephns  observes^  that  he  died  on  the  ^^ 
day  after  the  attack. 

SECTION  VL 

AGRICULTURE. 


Importanoe  and  Value  of  AgricBkuie  Mu— ic  RegvblioBt  fcr 
poraaiDg  it— Estimatioo  m  which  it  «nw  beld— Mmw  iwl  t» 
increase  Fertility— Imptemento  used  ia  coHiiratiiv  tbe  Scd— 
Aoimals  used  in  Agricaltore — PrrparatioD  of  the  I^mI,  awi 
■owing  of  Grain— Tlie  Harvest— TlirMbing  and  prepsnog  «^ 
Com—Vines  and  Vineyards-Tlie  Viiiti«e  — Vsno«  dcsoip- 
tioDS  of  Oardent— The  Fallow  or  Sabbaticai  Year. 

1.  In  the  primitive  ages  of  the  world,  agricul- 
ture, as  well  as  the  keeping  of  flocks,  was  a  pnn- 
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dpol  emplojnnent  among  men,  Gen.  ii.  15^  iii. 
17—19,  hr.  2.  It  is  an  art  which  has  erer  been 
a  prominent  sonxce  both  of  the  necessaries  and 
the  convenienees  of  life.  Those  nations^  which 
pnictiaed  it  at  an  early  period,  learned  its  value, 
not  only  finwi  their  own  experience,  but  also  from 
obsemng  the  condition  of  the  neighbouring  counr- 
tries  that  were  destitute  of  a  knowledge  of  it.* 
Impressed  with  the  importance  of  agriculture, 
Nmb,  afkr  he  had  escaped  firom  the  deluge,  OQce 
mre  bestowed  upon  it  his  attention ;  and  there 
FEie  some  of  the  Nomades,  who  were  £ai  from 
neglecting  it,  Ckn.  xxvi.  12 — 14 ;  xxy.  34 ;  xxxvii. 
7;  Job i.  at 

2.  Those  states  and  nations,  especially  Babylon 
and  Egypt)  which  made  the  cultivation  of  the  soil 
their  chief  business,  arose  in  a  short  period  to 
wealth  and  power.  To  these  communities  just 
moitioned,  which  excelled  in  this  particular  all 
the  others  of  antiquity,  may  be  added  that  of  the 
Hebrews,  who  learned  the  value  of  the  art  while 
Kmaiiiing  in  Egypt,  and  ever  after  that  time  were 
^moos  for  their  industry  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
earth. 

3.  Moses,  following  the  example  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, nmde  agriculture  the  basis  of  the  state.  He, 
accordingly,  apportioned  to  every  citizen  a  certain 
(puuitity  of  land,  and  gave  him  the  right  of  tilling 
a  himself,  and  of  transmitting  it  to  his  heirs.  The 
person  who  had  thus  come  into  possession,  could 
not  alienate  the  property  for  any  longer  period 
than  the  year  of  the  coming  jubilee ;  a  regulation 
which  prevented  the  rich  firom  coming  into  pos- 
K»on  of  laige  tracts  of  land,  and  then  leasing 
them  out  in  small  parcels  to  the  poor ;  a  practice 
which  anciently  prevailed,  and  does  to  this  day, 
in  the  East  It  was  another  law  of  Moses,  that 
the  vender  of  a  piece  of  land,  or  his  nearest  rela- 
tive, had  a  right  to  redeem  the  land  sold,  when- 
erer  they  chose,  by  paying  the  amount  of  profits 
np  to  the  year  of  jubilee,  Ruth  iv.  4 ;  Jer.  xxxii.  J. 
Another  law  enacted  by  Moses  on  this  subject 
^aiy  that  the  Hebrews,  as  was  the  case  among 
the  Egyptians  after  the  time  of  Joseph  (Gen. 
xxxvii.  18,  et  seq.),  should  pay  a  tax  of  two- 
tenths  of  their  income  to  God,  whose  servants 
they  were  to  consider  themselves,  and  whom  they 
were  to  obey  as  their  king.  Lev.  xxvii.  30 ;  Deut 
xii.  17—19;  xiv.  22—29;  comp.  Gen.  xxviii.  22. 
^e  custom  of  marking  the  boundaries  of  lands 
^y  stones,  although  it  prevailed  a  long  time  before 
(Job  xxiv.  2),  was  confirmed  and  perpetuated,  in 


See   Xenophon's    Oikopou,,  L  v.,  secti.  i.— ir.,   pp. 
299-3U6.  T.  ir.,ed.Thicme. 

t  This  flection  is  fron  Jaho'i  Biblical  Arcbtcologia,  chap.  iv. 


the  time  of  Moses,  by  an  express  law ;  and  a  curse 
was  pronounced  against  him  who  without  autho- 
rity removed  them.  These  regulations  having 
been  made  in  respect  to  the  tenure,  incumbrances^ 
&c,  of  landed  property,  Joshua  divided  the  whole 
country,  which  he  had  occupied,  Jint,  among  the 
respective  tribes,  and,  then,  among  individual  He- 
brews, running  it  out  with  the  aid  of  a  measuring 
line.  Josh.  xvii.  5,  14 ;  comp.  Amos  vii.  17 ; 
Micah  ii.  5 ;  Ps.  Ixxviii.  55 ;  Ezek.  xl.  3.  The 
word  ^an,  a  line^  is  accordingly  used  by  a  figure 
of  speech  for  the  heritage  itself  Ps.  xi.  6 ;  Josh, 
xvii.  5,  14 ;  xix.  9. 

4.  The  occupation  of  the  husbandman  was  held 
in  honour,  not  only  for  the  profits  which  it  brought, 
but  firom  the  circumstance,  that  it  was  supported 
and  protected  by  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  state. 
All  who  were  not  set  apart  fior  religious  daties, 
such  as  the  prisats  and  the  LevUei,,  whether  in- 
habitants of  the  country,  or  of  towns  and  cities, 
were  considered  by  the  laws,  and  were  in  ^hd, 
agriculturists.  The  rich  and  the  noble,  it  is  true, 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  did  not  always  put 
themselves  on  a  level  with  their  servants ;  but  none 
were  so  rich  or  so  noble,  as  to  disdain  to  put  their 
hand  to  the  plough,  1  Sam.  xi.  7;  1  Kings  xix. 
19;  comp.  2  Chron.  xxvi.  10.  The  priests  and 
Levites  were  indeed  engaged  in  other  employ- 
ments, yet  they  could  not  withhold  their  honour 
fiom  an  occupation  which  supplied  them  with 
their  income.  The  esteem  in  which  agriculture 
was  held  diminished  as  luxuiy  increased ;  but  it 
never  wholly  came  to  an  end.  Even  afUr  the 
captivity^  when  many  of  the  Jews  had  become 
merchants  and  mechanics,  the  esteem  and  honour 
attached  to  this  occupation  still  continued,  espe- 
cially under  the  dynasty  of  the  Persians,  who  were 
agriculturists  from  motives  of  religion. 

5.  The  soil  of  Palestine,  as  we  have  stated  in  a 
previous  section,  is  very  fruitfiil,  if  the  dews  and 
vernal  and  autumnal  rains  are  not  withheld.  The 
country,  in  opposition  to  Egypt,  is  eulogized  fi)r  its 
rains  in  Deut.  xi.  10 ;  but  the  Hebrews,  notwith- 
standing the  richness  of  the  soil,  endeavoured  to 
increase  its  fertility  in  various  ways.  They  not 
only  divested  it  of  stones^  but  watered  it  by  means 
of  canals,  communicating  with  the  rivers  or  brooks; 
and  thereby  imparted  to  their  fields  ^e  richness 
of  gardens,  Ps.  i.  3,  Ixv.  10 ;  Prov.  xxi.  1  ;  Isai. 
XXX.  25,  xxxii.  2,  20;  Hos.  xii.  11.  Springs, 
therefore,  fountains,  and  rivulets,  were  held  in  as 
much  honour  and  worth  by  husbandmen  as  by 
shepherds  (Josh.  xv.  9;  Judg.  i.  15);  and  we 
accordingly  find  that  the  land  of  Canaan  was 
extolled  for  those  fiiuntains  of  water,  of  which 
Egypt  was  destitute.  The  soil  was  enriched  also, 
in  addition  to  the  method  just  mentioned,  by  means 
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of  ashes ;  to  which  the  straw,  the  stuhhle,  the 
husks,  the  bramhles,  aiid  the  grass,  that  overspread 
the  land  during  the  sabbatical  year,  were  reduced 
by  fire.  The  burning  over  the  sur&oe  of  the  land 
had  also  another  good  e£Fect,  viz.,  that  of  destroy- 
ing the  seeds  of  the  noxious  herbs,  Isai.  vii  231) 
xxxii.  13;  Prov.  xxiv.  31.  Finally,  the  soil  was 
manured  with  dung,  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  10 ;  2  Kings  ix, 
37 ;  Isai.  xxv.  10 ;  Jer.  viii.  2,  ix.  22,  xvi.  4,  xxv. 
33 ;  Luke  xiv.  34,  3d. 

6,  The  culture  of  the  soil  was  at  first  very 
simple,  being  performed  by  no  .other  injslxaments 
than  sharp  sticks.  By  these  the  ground  was 
loosened,  until  spades  and  shovels,  and  not  long 
after  ploughs,  were  invented.  All  these  imple- 
ments were  well  known  in.  the  time  of  Moses, 
Deut.  xxiii.  13;  Gen.  xlv.  6 ;  Job  i.  14.  The 
first  plough  was  doubtless  nothing  more  than  a 
stout  limb  of  a  tree,  from  which  projected  another 
shortened  and  pointed  limb.  This  being  turned 
into  the  ground  made  the  furrows ;  while  at  the 
further  end  of  the  longer  branch  was  fastened  a 
transverse  yoke,  to  which  the  oxen  .were  harnessed. 
At  last  a  handle  was  added,  by  which  the  plough 
might  be  guided.  So  that  the  plough  was  com- 
posed of  four  parts ;  the  beam,  the  yoke  which 
was  attached  to  the  beamj  the  handle,  and  what 
roe  should  call  the  coulter,  1  Sam.  xiii.  20,  21 ; 
Micah  iv.  3.*  It  was  necessary  for  the  plough- 
man constantly  and  firmly  to  hold  the  handle  of 
the  plough,  which  had  no  wheels ;  and,  that  no 
spot  might  remain  untouched,  to  lean  forward  and 
fix  his  eyes  steadily  upon  it,  Luke  ix.  62.t  The 
staff  by  which  the  coulter  was  cleared,  served  for 
an  ox-goad.  In  the  east,  at  the  present  day,  they 
use  a  pole  about  eight  feet  in  length;  at  the 
lajgest  end  of  which  is  fixed  a  flat  piece  of  iron 
for  clearing  the  plough,  and  at  the  other  end  a 
spike  (p^l,  Mvr^ov)  for  spurring  the  oxen.  Hence 
it  appears  that  a  goad  might  answer  the  purpose 
of  a  spear,  which  indeed  had  the  same  name  *|3^l, 
1  Sam.  xiii.  21  ;  Judg.  iii.  31.  Sometimes  a 
scoui^e  was  applied  to  the  oxen,  Isai.  x.  26 ;  Nab. 
iii.  2.  There  seems  to  have  been  no  other  harrow 
than  a  thick  clump  of  wood,  borne  down  by  a 
weight,  or  a  man  sitting  upon  it,  and  drawn  over 
the  ploughed  field  by  oxen ;  the  same  which  the 
Egyptians  use  at  the  present  time.  In  this  way 
the  turfs  were  broken  in  pieces,  and  the  field 
levelled ;  an  operation  which  the  word  n»  seems 
properly  to  signify,  viz.,  to  leody  since,  in  Isai. 
xxviii.  24,  25,  it  is  interchanged  with  ms^.    At  a 


later  period  wickev-dragft  earae  into  uie,  which 
Pliny  mentioB8.t  The  modem  Orientals,  except 
in  India,  are  unacquainted  with  the  eart ;  but  for- 
merly not  only  wagons  (Gen.  xiv.  19,  27 ;  Numb. 
vii.  3,  6,  7 ;  I  Sam.  ix.  ^^  8,  10, 11,  14;  Amos  iL 
13 ;  Isai.  v.  18,  xxviii.  28),  and  warUke  chariots, 
but  also  pleasure  carriages,  were  used.  Gen.  xli. 
43,  xlv.  19,  21 ;  2  Kings  t.  9;  2  Sam.  xv.  1; 
Acts  viii.  28.  All  the  ancient  rehicles  were  moved 
upon  two  wheels  only.  Covered  coadies  an 
known  to  have  been  used  by  ladies  of  distinctioii; 
though  this  circumstance  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
Bible. 

7.  The  beasts  of  burden  that  endured  the  toils 
of  agriculture,  were  bulls  and  cowa,  he-asses  and 
she-asses.  Job  i.  14 ;  1  Sam.  vi.  7 ;  IsaL  xxx.  24, 
xxxii.  20.  But  it  was  forbidden  to  yoke  an  an 
with  an  ox,  Deut  xxii.  10.  Those  animals,  which 
in  the  Scriptures  are  called  oxen,  were  bulls,  for 
the  Hebrews  were  prohibited  from  castrating,  al- 
though the  law  was  sometimes  violated,  Mai  i. 
14.  Bulls  in  the  warmer  climates,  espectallj  if 
they  are  not  greatly  pampered,  are  not  so  un- 
governable, but  that  they  may  be  harnessed  to  the 
plough.  If,  indeed,  any  became  obstinate  by  rich 
pasturage,  their  nostrils  were  perforated,  and  a 
ring,  made  of  iron  or  twisted  oom,  was  thmst 
through,  to  which  was  fitstened  a  rope,  which 
impeded  his  respiration  to  such  a  d^ree,  that  the 
most  turbulent  one  might  easily  be  managed,  2 
Kings  xix.  28;  Isai.  xxxvii.  29;  Ezek.  xix.  4; 
Job  xl.  24.  By  this  ring  also  camels,  elephants, 
and  lions,  taken  alive,  were  rendered  managealle. 
When  bulls  became  old,  their  flesh  was  unsuitable 
for  aliment ;  for  which  reason  they  were  left  to 
die  a  natural  death ;  for  the  old  age  of  these  ani- 
mals, which  had  been  their  companions  in  lahom, 
was  treated  by  the  Hebrews  witii  kindDe«> 
Whence  it  is  said,  that,  in  the  golden  age,  the 
slaughter  of  an  ox  will  be  equally  criminal  with 
the  slaughter  of  a  man,  Isai.  Ixvi.  3.  ||  Hence,  too, 
among  the  Hebrews,  bulls  possessed  their  appvth 
priate  dignity,  so  that  tropes  were  drawn  from 
them,  by  no  means  destitute  of  elegance,  Numh 
xxiL  4 ;  Deut.  xxiii.  17- 

8.  Sowing  commenced  in  the  latter  part  of 
October ;  at  which  time,  as  well  as  in  the  moatb 
of  November  and  December  following,  the  wheat 
was  committed  to  the  earth.  Bariey  was  sovn  in 
January  and  February.  The  land  was  ploif  hed, 
and  the  quantity  which  was  ploughed  by  a  joke 
of  oxen,  in  one  day,  was  called  a  yoke,  or  an  acre, 
1  Sam.  xiv.  14.    The  yoke,  was  laid  upon  the 


"■  PKny,  N.  H.,  iviii.  47,  speaks  of  ploaghi  coDstrw^tad  wifli 
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t  Ibid.,  xviii.  49,  No.  9. 
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aedn  and  fibooldeis  of  liie  labouring  ftnimala,  and 
with  ropes,  ims  made  fast  to  the  beam  of  the 
{dough.    The  ox  beneath  the  yoke  afforded  meta- 
phon  expreadre  of  subjugation,  Hoe.  x.  11 ;  Isai. 
ix.  4,  X.  27;  Jer.  y.  5,  xxvii.  2,  8—12,  xxx.  8; 
Nah.  i.  13;  Ps.  cxxix.  3,  4;  Matt*  xi.  29,  30. 
The  Sjnans,  according  to  Plinj,  xyiii.  3,  ploughed 
shallow.    The  furrows,  and  the  ridges  between 
them,  were  harrowed  and  lerelled.  Job  xxxix.  10 ; 
Isai.  xxriii.  24,  25;  Hos.  x.  11.    The  seed  was 
most  probably  committed  to  the  soil  in  the  har- 
rowing, as  Pliny  relates.    Yet  it  seems  to  hare 
been  customaiy  in  some  cases,  formerly,  as  it  is  at 
present,  to  scatter  the  seed  upon  the  field  once 
I^ooghed,  and  coyer  it  by  a  cross  furrow.    When 
it  was  prohibited  by  law  to  sow,  either  in  field  or 
Tmeyard,  seed  of  a  mixed  kind,  and  crops  of  this 
nature  became  sacred,  i.  e.,  were  giyen  to  the 
priests,  without  doubt  the  seed-grain  was  carefiiUy 
cleansed  from  all  mixture  of  tares  so  often  spoken 
o(  and  which  we  find  denominated  in  the  New 
Testament  ^if^dnovy  and  in  Hebrew  Pim  and  vn. 
This  law  by  no  means  referred  to  a  poorer  §ort  of 
grain,  as  the  Talmudic  writers  suppose,  but  what 
may  be  called  the  intoxicating  tare,  from  which 
the  bread  and  the  water  in  which  it  was  boiled 
ncdred  an  inebriating  quality,  and  became  yery 
'  injurious  to  soimdness  of  mind.     The  beyerage 
fbnned  by  boiling  tares  and  water,  was  called 
water  of  tares,  also  poison-water,  Deut  xxix.  18, 
19;  Ps.  Ixix.  21 ;  Jer.  yiii.  14,  xxiii.  15 ;  Hos.  x. 
4.    The  tares,   then,  such  were  their  injurious 
qualities,  are  yery  properly  said  to  haye  been  sown 
bj  an  enemy^  while  ^e  labourers  were  indulging 
sleep  at  noon.  Matt  xiii.  25 — 40.     Consult,  in 
reference  to  the  law  here  mentioned,  Ley.  xix.  19; 
and  Deut.  xxii.  9. 

9.  In  Palestine,  the  crops  are  as  far  adyanced  in 
the  month  of  Februaiy,  as  they  are  in  this  country 
in  the  month  of  May.  At  that  time,  when  the 
grain  has  reached  about  a  cubit  in  height,  it  is 
frtrqaently  so  injured  by  cold  winds  and  frost,  that 
it  does  not  ear.  The  effect  thus  produced  upon 
the  grain  is  called  Ucuting^  Gen.  xli.  6 ;  Deut 
xxriii.  22;  2  Kings  xix.  26.  Sometimes,  eyen 
in  Noyember,  the  crops  are  so  annoyed  by  easterly 
^nds,  as  to  turn  yellow,  and  neyer  to  come  to 
maturity.  This  calamity  is  denominated  mildero 
(Deut  xxyiii.  22;  Amos  iy.  9;  Hag.  ii.  17; 
1  Kings  yiii.  37 ;  2  Chron.  yi.  28  )  ;  but  whether 
the  opinion  of  the  Orientals,  that  these  effects  are 
occasioned  by  the  winds,  is  founded  in  truth,  can- 
iiot,  as  it  seems,  be  determined.  The  crops,  in 
the  toiUhem  parts  of  Palestine  and  in  the  plaim, 
come  to  maturity  about  the  middle  of  April ;  but 
in  the  northern  and  the  mountainotu  sections. 


they  do  not  become  ripe,  till  three  weeks  af^er,  or 
eyen  later.  The  cultiyated  fields  are  guaided  by 
watchmen,  who  sit  upon  a  seat  hung  in  a  tree,  or 
on  a  watch-tower  made  of  planks,  and  keep  off 
birds,  quadrupeds,  ai.d  thieyes,  Jer.  iy.  16,  17 ;« 
Isai.  xxiy.  20.  It  was  lawful  fi)r  trayellers,  Deut. 
xxiii.  25,  to  strip  ears  from  anothers  field,  and  to 
eat ;  but  they  were  not  to  use  a  sickle.  The  second 
day  of  the  passoyer,  i.  e.,  the  sixteenth  from  the 
first  new  moon  of  April,  the  first  handful  of  ripe 
bariey  was  carried  to  the  altar,  and  then  the  luur- 
yest  commenced,  comp.  Jon.  iy.  35.  The  barley 
was  first  gathered ;  then  the  wheat,  spelt,  mille^ 
&c.,  Exod.  ix.  31,  32 ;  Ruth  i.  22,  ii.  23.  The 
time  of  haryest  was  a  festiyal,  which  continued 
fix>m  the  passoyer  until  Pentecost,  seven  teeeke; 
Deut  xyi.  9 — 12;  Jer.  y.  24.  The  reapers  were 
masters,  children,  men-senrants,  maidens  and  mer- 
cenaries, Ruth  ii.  4^  8,  21,  23;  John  iy.  36; 
James  y.  4.  Meny  and  cheerful,  they  were  in- 
tent upon  their  labour,  and  the  song  of  joy  might 
be  heard  on  eyery  side,  Isai.  ix.  3,  Ixi.  7 ;  Ps. 
cxxyi.  6.  Trayellers  congratulated  them  on  the 
rich  harvest ;  which  was  attributed  to  the  bene- 
ficence of  the  Deity,  and  considered  a  great  honour ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  sterility  of  the  soil  was 
supposed  to  be  a  diyine  punishment,  and  a*  dis- 
grace, Ley.  xxyi.  4 ;  Deut  xi.  14,  xxyiii.  12 — ^24 ; 
Isai.  iy.  2;  Hag.  i.  5—11 ;  Mai.  iii.  10,  11.  An- 
ciently  the  ears  were  plucked  off,  or  the  stalks 
pulled  up  by  i^i^  roots,  which  is  still  the  custom 
in  some  eastern  countries.  It  was  esteemed  ser- 
yile  labour  by  the'  Pharisees,  and  a  profanation  of 
the  sabbath,  when  done  on  that  day,  Matt.  xii. 
1 — 5.  The  Hebrews  used  the  sickle  (Deut.  xyi. 
9;  Joel  iii.  13;  Jer.  1.  16) ;  so  that  the  stubble 
remained  in  the  earth.  The  crops  when  reaped 
were  gathered  up  by  the  arms,  and  bound  in  bun- 
dles, Gen.  xxxyii.  7 ;  Lev-  xxiii.  10 — 15  ;  Job 
xxiy.  10;  Ruth  ii.  7)  15,  16;  Amos  ii.  13;  Mic 
iy.  12;  Jer.  ix.  21,  22.  At  length  the  bundles 
were  collected  into  a  heap,  or  conyeyed  away  on  a 
wagon,  Amos  ii.  13 ;  Ps.  cxxyi.  6.  But  the  cor- 
ners of  the  field,  and  the  gleanings,  were  required 
to  be  left  for  the  poor.  Ley.  xix.  9 ;  Deut.  xxiy. 
19 ;  Ruth  ii.  2,  23.  The  land  in  the  East  gene- 
rally yields  ten-fold ;  rarely,  twenty  or  thirty ;  but  * 
Matt  xiii.  8  says,  the  land  yielded  thirty,  sixty, 
and  an  hundred-fold,  and  Gen.  xxri.  12  says,  an 
himdred-fold.  Herodotus,  Strabo,  and  Pliny  men- 
tioned the  increase  of  crops  at  the  rate  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty,  two  hundred,  and  eyen  three 
hundred-fold.  This  great  increase  is  owing  to 
the  circumstance  of  the  kernels  being  put  into  the 
soil  at  a  distance  from  each  other,  so  as  to  send 
out  seyeral  stalks  (Gen.  xli.  5, 4!J\  somi"  of  which. 
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according  to  Pliny,*  hare  fiom  three  to  four  hun- 
dred ears ;  and  in  Africa,  at  the  present  time,  they 
bear  at  least  ten  and  fifteen. 

10.  The  bundles  were  transported  into  the 
threshing-floor  either  by  hand,  or  by  beasts  of 
burden,  or  in  wagons,  Amos  ii.  13 ;  and  piled  in 
aheap,  Exod.  xxii,  6;  Judg.  xy.  5.  A  bundle 
left  in  the  field,  even  though  discovered,  was  not 
to  be  taken  up,  but  lef^  to  the  poor,  Deut.  xxiv. 
19.  The  threshing-floor  was  in  the  field,  in  some 
elevated  part  of  it ;  it  was  destitute  of  walls  and 
covering ;  and,  indeed,  was  nothing  more  than  a 
circular  space  thirty  or  forty  paces  in  diameter, 
where  the  ground  had  been  levelled  and  beaten 
down,  (xen.  1.  10 ;  2  Sam.  xxiv.  16,  24 ;  Judg.  vi. 
37,  Sec,  The  assemblage  of  bundles  in  the  floor 
for  threshing,  was  used  figuratively  to  denote  re- 
servation for  future  destruction,  Mic.  iv.  13 ;  laai, 
xxi.  10 ;  Jer.  li.  33.  We  have  already  spoken  of 
the  mode  of  threshing  out  the  com,  and  also  of  its 
preparation  for  food.t 

12.  Among  other  objects  of  agriculture,  the 
vine  may  justly  be  considered  worthy  of  particular 
attention.  In  Mine  ports  of  the  East,  for  instance, 
on  the  southern  shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  these 
trees  grow  tpontaneoudy,  produdng  grapes  of  a 
pleasant  taste,  which,  in  the  very  first  ages  of  the 
world,  could  not  but  have  invited  the  attention  of 
men  to  their  cultivation.  Hence  mention  is  made 
of  wine  at  an  early  period.  Gen.  ix.  21 ;  xiv.  18 ; 
xix.  32—35 ;  xxvii.  25 ;  xlix.  11,  12.  The  He- 
brews were  no  less  diligent  in  the  culture  of  vine- 
yards, than  of  fields  for  grain;  and  the  soil  of 
Palestine  yielded  in  great  quantities  the  best  of 
wine.  The  mountains  of  Engedi  in  particular,  the 
valley  of  salt-pits,  and  the  valleys  of  Eshcol  and 
Sorek,  were  celebrated  for  their  grapes.  Sorek, 
indeed,  was  not  only  the  proper  name  of  a  valley^ 
but  also  of  a  very  fruitful  vine^  which  bore  small 
but  uncommonly  sweet  and  pleasant  grapes.  In 
the  kingdom  of  MaroceOy  at  i^e  present  time,  the 
same  vine  is  called  Serkiy  the  name  being  slightiy 
altered.}  In  a  fow  instances,  the  wine  of  Mount 
Idbanus  and  Helbon  is  extolled  in  the  Scriptures, 
Hos.  xiv.  7 ;  Ezek.  xxvii.  18.  In  Palestine,  even 
at  the  present  day,  the  clusters  of  the  vine  grow 
to  the  weight  of  twelve  pounds ;  they  have  laige 
grapes,  and  cannot  be  carried  far  by  one  man 
without  being  injui«d,  Numb.  xiii.  24,  25.  The 
grapes  of  Palestine  are  mostiy  red  or  black  ; 
whence  originated  the  phrase,  ^' blood  of  yrapet^'* 
DUJPOl,  Gen.  xlix.  11;  Deut  xxxii.  14;  Isa. 
xxvii.  2.    Some  vines  in  eastern  countries,  when 
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supported  by  trees,  grow  to  a  great  height  and 
magnitude ;  of  such  are  made  the  staves  and 
sceptres  of  kings.  The  vine  growing  sponta- 
neously, of  which  we  have  spoken,  is  not  thai 
which  in  2  Kings  iv.  39  is  called  the  "wild  rioe," 
for  that  (as  the  Vulgafo  rightly  translates)  is  the 
eolocytUiiy  or  wild  gourd,  which  in  Jer.  ii.  21  is 
called  the  degeneraU  or  gtrange  vine.  The  vine  of 
Sodom  is  the  tolanum  vnjsUmgenm^  the  fruit  of 
which,  as  was  said  above,  is  called  ihs  poiionotu 
clusters. 

13.  Vineyards  were  generally  planted  on  the 
declivity  of  hills  and  mountains,  sometimes  in 
places  where  the  soil  had  been  heaped  hj  art 
upon  the  naked  rocks,  being  supported  there 
merely  by  a  wall,  Isa.  v.  1 ;  Jer.  -g^^i  5 ;  Joel 
iii.  18 ;  Amos  ix.  13 ;  Micah  L  6.  According  to 
Stmbo  and  Pliny,  there  were  also  veiy  fine  rine- 
yards  in  moors  and  wet  hmds,  in  which  the  rines 
grew  to  a  very  great  height  Of  the  vines  that 
grew  upon  such  a  kind  of  soil  were  fabricated  the 
sceptre,  &C.,  i^ken  of  above ;  whilst  the  branches 
of  other  vines  were  destined  to  be  fuel  for  the 
flames,  Ezek.  xvii.  1—8;  xix.  10,  11,  12;  it. 
1 — 5.  Vines  were  commonly  propagated  by  meaoi 
of  stickers.  Pliny  ||  says,  vines  were  of  four  kind*, 
viz.,  those  that  ran  on  the  ground ;  those  that 
grew  upright  of  themselves ;  those  that  adhered 
to  a  single  prop ;  and  those  that  covered  a  square 
frame.  It  is  not  our  design  to  treat  of  all  these: 
it  may  suffice  merely  to  mention,  that  Pliny  is  bj 
no  means  correct,  when  he  says,  the  custom  pn^- 
vailed  in  Syria  and  all  Asia,  of  letting  the  Tinei 
run  on  the  ground.  This,  indeed,  accords  with 
Ezekiel  xvii.  6,  7;  but  that  vines  frequenUj  grew 
to  a  great  height,  being  supported  by  trees  and 
props,  or  standing  upright  of  themselves,  the  pro- 
verbial phrase,  which  so  oflen  occurs,  of  sittin; 
imder  one  s  own  vine  and  fig-tree,  i.  e.,  enjoying 
a  prosperous  and  happy  life,  is  sufficient  prooC 
Jer.  V.  17,  viii.  13;  Hos.  ii.  12;  Micah  ir.  4; 
Zech.  iii.  10.  The  prohibition  (Deut  xxii.  9)  to 
sow  vineyards  with  divers  seeds,  and  the  com- 
mand, that  what  was  thus  sown  should  be  giren 
to  the  priests,  are  not  to  be  understood  of  the 
vines,  but  of  herbs,  which  were  sown  in  the  inter- 
vals between  them.  Vineyards  were  defended  bj 
a  hedge  or  wall  (Numb.  xxii.  24 ;  Ps.  Ixxxviii. 
12;  Prov.  xxiv.  31 ;  Isa.  v.  5;  xxvii.  2,  3;  Jer- 
xlix.  3 ;  Neh.  iv.  3 ;  Matt  xxi.  33),  and  in  them 
were  erected  towers  (Isa.  v.  2;  Matt  xxi.  33), 
which,  at  the  present  time  in  eastern  countries, 
are  thirty  feet  square,  and  eighty  feet  high.  These 
towers  were  for  keepers,  who  defended  the  vine- 
yards fix>m  thieves,  and  from  animals,  especially 
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dflgs  and  foxes,  Cant  i.  6 ;  ii.  15.  Bj  the  law  in 
Deat  xxiii.  25,  the  keeper  was  commanded  not 
to  prohibit  the  passing  trayeller  fiom  plucking  the 
grapes,  which  he  wished  to  eat  on  his  way,  pro- 
Tided  he  did  not  cairy  them  off  in  a  resseL 

14.  The  manner  of  trimming  the  yine,  and  also 
the  singiilar  instrument  of  the  Tine-dresser,  were 
veil  known  even  in  the  time  of  Moses,  Lev.  xxv. 
3, 4 ;  compare  Isa.  ii.  4,  t.  6,  xyiii.  5 ;  Micah  iy. 
3;  Joel  iii.  10.    A  vintage  from  new  vineyards 
was  forbidden  for  the  first  three  jears  (Exod. 
TxxW.  26,  and  Numb,  xyiii  11%  9^  the  grapes 
also  of  the  fourth  year  were  consecrated  to  sacred 
purposes ;  the   vines,  therefore,  without  doubt, 
daring  these  first  years,  were  so  pruned  as  that 
few  sprouts  remained.     On  the  fiftii  year,  when 
tliej  were  first  profimed,  i.  e.,  put  to  common  use, 
they  had  become  sturdy  and  exuberant.     Pruning 
at  three  several  times,  vis.,  in  March,  April,  and 
May,  is  mentioned  not  only  by  Bochart,  but  by 
Pliny ;  and  Homer  speaks  of  it  as  a  thing  well 
knomi.*    The  Hebrews  dug  their  vineyards,  and 
gathered  out  the  stones.    The  young  vines,  unless 
trees  were  at  hand,  were  wound  around  stakes ; 
and  around  those  vines  which  ran  on  the  ground 
were  dug  narrow  trenches  in  a  circular  form,  to 
prerent  the  wandering  shoots  from  mingling  with 
Bach  other.    These  practices  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  vine  are  to  be  duly  considered  in  those  allego- 
ries which  are  drawn  from  vineyards,  Isa.  v^  1 — J ; 
xxTii.  2—6 ;  Ps.  Ixxx.  9^13 ;  Matt.  xxi.  33—46. 
15.  The  vintage   in  Syria  commences  about 
the  middle  of  September,  and  continues  till  the 
middle  of  November.     But  grapes,  we  are  in- 
formed, were  ripe  sometimes  even  in  June  and 
July;  which  arose,  perhaps,  from  a  triple  pruning; 
in  which  case  there  was  also  a  third  vintage.  The 
fot  rintage  was  in  August,  the  second  in  Septem- 
^  and  the  third  in  October.     The  grapes,  when 
not  gathered,  were  sometimes  found  on  the  vines 
until  November  and  December.     The  Hebrews 
were  required   to  leave  gleanings  for  the  poor, 
Lpv.  xix.  10.    The  season  of  vintage  was  a  joyful 
one,  Judges  ix.  27;  Isa.  xvi.  10;  Jer.  xxv.  30; 
xl^ii.  33.  "With  shoutings  on  all  sides,  the  grapes 
^ere  plucked  off,  and  carried  to  the  wine-press, 
which  was  in  the  vineyard,  Isa.  v.  2 ;  Zech.  xiv. 
10 ;  Hag.  ii.  16 ;  Matt.  xxi.  33 ;  Rev.  xiv.  19, 20. 
"Hie  presses  consisted  of  two  receptacles,  which 
^ere  either  built  of  stones  and  covered  with  plas- 
^j  or  hewn  out  of  a  large  rock.    The  upper 
receptacle,  called  w  ^ak,  as  it  is  constructed  at 
the  present  time  in  Persia,  is  nearly  eight  feet 
square  and  four  feet  high.    Into  this  the  grapes 
^  thrown,  and  trodden  out  by  five  men.    The 


juice  flows  out  into  the  lower  receptacle,  called 
ap  ikeby  through  a  grated  aperture,  which  is  made 
in  the  side  near  the  bottom  of  the  upper  one.  The 
treading  of  the  wine-press  was  laborious,  and  not 
very  favourable  to  cleanliness;  the  garments  of 
the  persons  thus  employed  were  stained  with  red 
juice,  and  yet  the  employment  was  a  joyful  one. 
It  was  performed  with  singing,  accompanied  with 
musical  instruments;  and  the  treaders,  as  they 
jumped,  exclaimed,  ni»n  (ko  upjy  Isa.  xvi.  9, 10 ; 
Jer.  xxv.  30 ;  xlviii.  32, 33.  Fi^urativelyy  vintage, 
gleaning,  and  treading  the  wine- press,  signified 
battles  and  great  slaughters,  Isa.  xviL  6;  Ixiii, 
1 — 3 ;  Jer.  xlix.  9 ;  Lam.  i.  15. 

16.  Culinary  plants  and  fruit-trees  were  among 
the  first  objects  of  agriculture.  Gardens,  accord- 
ingly, were  very  ancient,  and  have  always  been 
numerous.  By  the  Hebrews  they  were  called 
p  ni3J,  njJ,  D^JJ ;  afterwards,  the  Persian  name 
DTiS,  <ra^a3f/tfO(,  paradise^  was  introduced.  The 
later  Hebrews  were  invited  the  more  to  the  cuiti-  - 
vation  of  gardens  by  the  example  of  the  Syrians, 
whom  Pliny  extols  for  this  species  of  agriculture, 
above  all  other  nations.  Trees  were  multiplied 
by  seeds  and  shoots ;  they  were  transplanted,  dug 
around,  manured,  and  pruned.  Job  viii.  16 ;  Isai. 
xvii.  10.  Grafting  occurs  figuratively  in  Rom. 
xi.  17,  24.  The  gardens  in  Persia,  at  the  present 
day,  are  disposed  in  good  order ;  those  in  the  Otto- 
man empire  are  very  rude,  displaying  hardly  any 
indications  of  art,  except  a  fountain  or  receptacle 
of  waters,  which  is  never  wanting.  In  the  Scrip- 
tures, gardens  are  denominated  from  the  preva- 
lence of  certain  trees ;  as  the  garden  of  nuts,  rOJ 
TUK,  and  the  garden  of  Carthaginian  apples  or 
pomegranates,  O^Jicn  imd)  Cant  vi.  11.  The 
forest  of  palms,  also,  in  the  plain  of  Jericho,  was 
only  a  large  garden,  in  which  other  trees  were 
interspersed  among  the  pahns.l'  The  modem 
Orientals  are  no  less  fi>nd  of  gardens  than  were  the 
ancient  fiebrews ;  not  only  because  they  yield  the 
richest  firuits,  but  because  the  shade  is  very  refiresh- 
ing,  and  the  air  is  cooled  by  the  waters,  of  which 
their  gardens  are  never  allowed  to  be  destitute^ 
1  Slings  xxi.  2 ;  2  Kings  xxv.  4 ;  Hos.  ix.  13 ; 
Cant.  iv.  13,  vi.  11 ;  Eodes.  ii.  5 ;  John  xviii.  1, 
xix.  41,  XX.  15.  The  Hebrews  had  an  attach- 
ment to  gardens  as  a  place  of  burial ;  hence  iJiey 
frequently  built  sepulchres  in  them,  2  Eangs  ix. 
27,  xxi.  11 ;  Mark  xy.  46;  Matt.  xxvi.  36 ;  John 
xviii.  1,  2.  A  pleasant  region  is  called  ^'  a  gar- 
den of  God,"  i.  e.,  a  region  extremely  pleasant 
The  trees  which  the  gardens  constantly  displayed 
are  often  used  figuratively  for  men.  Iliose  which 
are  flourishing  and  fruitful  denote  goad  men ;  the 
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unfruitful  and  barren,  rtfieked  men,  and  lofty  cedars 
in  particjolar  are  the  emblems  of  kin^s.  Job  xxix. 
19 ;  Ps.  i.  3,  xcii.  12—14 ;  Hos.  xiy.  6,  7;  Jer- 
xrii.  8 ;  Dan  ir.  10—16 ;  Luke  xxiii.  31 ;  Matt 
iii.  10,  vii.  17—20,  xii.  33 ;  Ezek.  xvii.  3,  4, 
xxxi.  3, 13.  Indeed,  an  assembly  of  men  is  com- 
pared to  a/or«rf,  and  a  multitude  of  wicked  men 
to  briars,  Isai.  ix.  10,  x.  19,  33,  34,  xi.  1.  Seve- 
ral trees,  which  are  often  mentioned  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, but  not  very  well  known,  we  shall  now 
describe  in  a  few  words. 

17.  Agriculture  on  every  seventh  year  came  to 
an  end.    Nothing  was  sown,  and  nothing  reaped ; 


the  vines  and  the  olives  were  not  pruned ;  there 
was  no  vintage,  and  no  gathering  of  fruits,  even  of 
what  grew  wild ;  but  whatever  spontaneous  pro- 
ductions there  were,  were  left  to  the  poor,  the 
traveller,  and  the  wild  beast.  Lev.  xxv.  1—7; 
Dent  XV.  1 — 10.  The  object  of  this  leguladon 
seems  to  have  been,  to  secure  the  preservation  of 
wild  beasts,  to  let  the  ground  recover  its  strength, 
and  to  teach  the  Hebrews  to  be  provident  of  their 
income,  and  to  look  out  for  the  future.  It  is  true, 
that  extraordinary  fruitfulness  was  pronodsed  on 
the  sixth  year,  but  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  exclude 
care  and  foresight,  Lev.  xxv.  20 — 24. 


CHAPTER  IL 


PHILOSOPHY    AND    PRACTICAL    SCIENCR 


Errors  relative  to  the  leamiofr  of  the  Hebrews— Teachers  of 
ReligioD  — PbiloMphy  of  the  Hebrews— Wise  men,  or 
Tescbers— State  of  the  Sciences  omong  the  Hebrews. 

1.  Different  writers  have  been  guilty  of  great 
exaggeration,  in  opposite  ways,  in  their  estimates 
of  the  state  of  science  amongst  the  ancient  He- 
brews.   While  some,  in  the  spirit  of  ApoUonarius, 
have  pronounced  them  to  be  *^  the  most  stupid 
barbarians,  and  the  only  people  who  never  pro- 
duced a  single  invention,"  others  have  exhibited 
them  as  profoundly  learned  in  all  philosophy,  and 
as  equal  in   the  extent  and  diversity  of  their 
knowledge  to  the  wise  men  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
A  better  or  more  certain  judgment  concerning  the 
wisdom  of  the  ancient  Hebrews  cannot  be  formed, 
as  Dr.  Enfield  suggests,*  than  from  the  monuments 
which  they  themselves,  or  their  descendants,  have 
led  in  the  sacred  Scriptures.   Much  greater  credit, 
particularly  in  this  instance,  is  due  to  domestic 
than  to  foreign  testimony.     For  the  Jewish  his- 
torians had  their  information  concerning  the  an- 
cient state  of  their  nation,  from*  records  preserved 
with  the  utmost  care  by  their  ancestors ;  whereas 
other  vnriters,  in  speaking  of  a  people  who  had 
little  intercourse  with  their  neighbours,  for  want 
of  a  better  guide  than  vague  report,  must  neces- 
sarily have  given  a  precipitate,  and  often  an  erro- 
neous, judgment 

2.  We  learn  from  the  Scriptures,  that  amongst 
ihe  ancient  Hebrews  there  were  many  eminent 
nen,  who  made  use  of  the  clear  light  of  divine 


•  Hist,  of  Plukiophy.  vol  i.,  chap.  3. 


truth  as  their  guide  in  the  conduct  of  life.   In 

practical  and  moral  wisdom,  it  cannot  be  doubted 

that  they  held  a  place  of  high  distinction.    Their 

wisdom,  however,  must  not  be  confoonded  with 

philosophy,  in  the  strict  acceptation  of  the  tezn. 

Blessed  with  a  divine  revelation,  they  have  trans- 

mitted  to  posterity  rays  of  sacred  truth,  whkh 

have  been  spread  through  the  worid ;  and  thej 

have  hence  obtained  an  immortal  name  in  sn 

order  of  higher  dignity  than  that  of  philoaophen. 

Under  the  direction  of  genuine  principles  of  k* 

ligion,  they  pursued  the    plain  path  of  simple 

virtue,  without  being  led  astray  by  vain  curioatr 

into  fruitless  speculations.    Among  the  Hebievs, 

we  are  therefore  to  look  for  prudent  statesDcm 

upright  judges,  and  priests  learned  in  the  lawi 

hut  not  for  philosophers,  in  the  limited  seme  is 

which  we  understand  that  term.t 

3.  Traces  of  philosophy,  strictly  so  caDed,  I  ^ 
the  system  of  prevailing  moral  opinions,  may  he 
found  in  the  book  of  Job,  in  the  37th,  d9th,  aad 
73id  Psalms ;  also  in  the  books  of  Proverbs  sJ 
Eccleaiastes ;  but  chiefly  in  the  Apoayphal 
book  of  Wisdom,  and  the  writings  of  the  Son  rf 
Sirach.  During  the  captivity,  the  Jews  acqsiwi 
many  new  notions,  particulariy  from  the  Mehes- 
tani,  and  appropriated  them,  as  occasion  offered, 
to  their  own  purposes.  They  at  length  beeasie 
acquainted  with  the  philosophy  of  the  Greela, 
which  makes  its  appearance  abundantly  in  the 
book  of  Wisdom.    After  the  captivity,  the  Ian- 
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goage  in  which  the  sacred  books  were  written 
was  no  longer  Temacular.    Hence  arose  the  need 
of  inteipreters,  in  order  to  make  the  people  un- 
derstand what  was  read.   These  interpreters  learnt 
the  Hebrew  language  at  the  schools.   The  teachers 
of  these  schools,  who  for  the  two  generations  pre- 
ceding the  birth  of  Christ  had  maintained  some 
acquaintance  with  the  Ch^ek  philosophy,  were  not 
satisfied  with  a  simple  interpretation  of  the  He- 
brew idiom,  as  it  stood,  but  shaped  the  inter- 
pretation so  as  to  render  it  conformable  to  their 
philosophj.    Thus  arose  contentions,  which  gave 
occasion  for  the  various  sects  of  Pharisees,  Sad- 
ducees,  and  Essenes.     In  the  time  of  our  Saviour, 
divisions  had  arisen  among  the  Pharisees  them- 
selves.   No  less  than  eighteen  nice  questions,  if 
we  may  believe  the  Jewish  rabbins,  were  contested 
St  that  period  between  the  schools  of  Hillel  and 
of  ShammaL 

4.  Anciently,  learned  men  among  the  Hebrews 
were  denominated  D^D3n  chachemim^  as  among 
the  Greeks  they  were  called  tfopo/ ;  i.  e.,  wise  men. 
In  the  time  of  Christ,  the  conmion  appellative  for 
men  of  that  description  was  y^afjkfitanvfj  in  the 
Hebrew  isio,  a  icrU>e.    They  were  addressed  by 
the  honorary  title  of  Rabbi;  ffreat^  or  nuuter. 
The  Jews,  in  imitation  of  the  Greeks,  had  their 
Kren  wise  men,  who  were  RabbanL    Gamaliel 
was  one  of  the  number.    They  called  ihemeelvee 
the  children  of  Wisdom;   an  expression  which 
corresponds  very  nearly  to  the  Greek  fi\6(rofoi 
Matt  xi.  19 ;  Luke  yii.  35.     The  heads  of  sects 
were  called  Fathers,  Matt  xii.  27,  xxiii.  1—9. 
The  disciples  were  denominated  sons,  or  children, 
Ae  Jewish  teachers,  at  least  some  of  them,  had 
pHTate  lectore-rooms,  but  they  also  taught  and 
<%uted  in  synagogues,  in  temples,  and,  in  fact, 
wherever   they   could   find   an   audience.     The 
method  of  these  teachers  was  the  same  with  that 
which  prevailed  among  iJie  Greeks.     Any  disciple 
who  chose  migbt  propose  questions,  upon  which  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  teachers  to  remark  and  give 
Aeir  opinions,  Luke  ii.  46.    The  teachers  were 
not  invested  with  their  functions  by  any  formal 
•ct  of  tiie  church,  or  of  the  civil  authority ;  they 
were  self-constituted.     They  received  no  other 
■alary  than  some  voluntary  present  from  the  dis- 
ciples, which  was  called  *an  honorary,'  n/iriy  hono- 
^AEiDM,  1  Tim.  V.  17.     They  acquired  a  subsist- 
ence, in  the  main,  by  the  exercise  of  some  art  or 
l^andicraft.     That  they  took  a  higher  seat  than 
^«ir  auditors,  although  it  was  probably  the  case, 
^s  not  follow,  as  is  sometimes  supposed,  from 
Lnke  ii.  46.     According  to  the  Talmudists,  they 
were  bound  to  hold  no  conversation  with  women, 
and  to  refuse  to  sit  at  table  with  the  lower  classes 
of  tlie  people,  John  iv.  27;  Matt.  ix.  11.     The 


subjects  on  which  they  taught  were  numerous, 
conmionly  intricate,  and  of  no  great  consequence ; 
of  which  there  are  abundant  examples  in  the 
Talmud.* 

5.  Upon  the  authority  of  Plulo,  and  other 
Jewish  writers,  it  has  been  asserted  by  Clemens 
^lexandrinus,  Justin  Martyr,  and  other  of  the 
Christian  Fathers,  that  Moses  reached  the  summit 
of  human  learning ;  and  he  is  represented  as 
having  been  a  perfect  master  of  astronomy,  geo- 
metry, music,  medicine,  occult  philosophy,  and, 
in  short,  of  the  whole  circle  of  the  arts  and  sciences, 
which  were  at  that  time  known.  Similar  claims 
are  made  for  Solomon  and  Daniel,  and,  in  a  lower 
degree,  for  several  of  the  Hebrew  judges  and  pro- 
phets. The  proofs  adduced  for  these  claims,  how- 
ever, are  fallacious  and  unsatisfactory,  resolving 
themselves  either  into  the  mere  opinions  of  some  of 
the  Fathers,  and  especially  of  Philo  the  Jew,  or  into 
facts  and  circumstances  that  will  not  bear  out  the 
condusion.t  It  is  admitted  that  the  Hebrews 
became  renowned  for  their  intellectual  culture  in 
the  time  of  David,  and  especially  of  Solomon,  who 
is- said  to  have  surpassed  all  others  in  wisdom 
(see  1  Kings  v.  9 — 14) ;  but  their  literature  was 
limited  chiefly  to  ethics,  religion,  the  history  of 
their  nation,  and  natural  history.  Af^er  this  time, 
the  Hebrews  made  little  progress  in  science  and 
literature.:^  The  elements  of  arithmetic,  mathe- 
matics, geography,  and  astronomy,  formed,  as  we 
have  already  intimated,  the  boundaries  of  their 
scientific  knowledge. 

SECTION  L 

ARITHMETIC,  MATHEMATICS,   AIO)   ASTBGUMPr. 

1.  The  more  simple  methods  of  arithmetical 
calculation  are  spoken  of  in  the  Pentateuch,  as  if 
they  were  well  known.  The  merchants  of  that 
early  period  must,  for  their  own  convenience,  have 
been  possessed  of  some  method  of  operating  by 
numbers.  And  that  they  were  able  to  do  it,  to 
some  considerable  extent,  may  be  aigued  from  the 
fact,  that  they  had  separate  words,  viz.,  13^  nssn, 
for  so  large  a  number  as  10,000,  Gen.  xxiv.  60 ; 
Lev.  xxvi.  8 ;  Deut.  xxxii.  30.  Among  the  lead- 
ing terms  arithmetically  employed,  there  are  par- 
ticularly these :  sapher^  which  simply  denotes  the 
act  of  cyphering  or  calculation ;  chezib,  a  reckon- 
ing, or  finished  computation  (Lev.  xxv.  2)  ;  kaSj  to 
count,  to  make  a  contrasted  account  (Exod.  xiit 
4) ;  and  mene^  a  distribution  or  division  ^Gen.  xiii. 

*  JahD,  Archcol.  Bib.,  $  106,  Upham's  Trans. 
fHiey  may  be  aeen  in  Enfield's  Hist  of  Phil.,  voL  i.,  pp.  38, 9ft. 

t  Jahn,  Archaeol.  ^  9ft. 
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16) ;  besides  one  Greek  word,  aritkrios,  number. 
May  these  probably  express  the  fundamental  rules 
of  arithmetic  ?* 

2.  By  mathematics  w.e  understand  geometry, 
mensuration,  nayigation,  &c.  As  far  as  a  know- 
ledge of  them  was  absolutely  required  by  the  con- 
dition and  employments  of  the  people,  we  may 
well  suppose  that  knowledge  to  hare  actually  ex- 
isted; although  no  express  mention  is  made  of 
them. 

3.  Of  the  astronomical  knowledge  of  the  He^ 
brews,  and  the  biblical  references  to  the  science, 
we  hare  already  treated  in  Part  IV.,  chap.  1. 

SECTION  II. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Limited  Extent  of  Geographical  Knowledge  among  die  Hebrews 
— Cosmological  Notioos  of  the  Hebrews. 

1.  We  have  already  seent  that  a  geographical 
division  of  the  land  of  promise  amongst  the  twelve 
tribes  was  made  by  Joshua  soon  after  they  had 
obtained  a  footing  in  the  country ;  and  the  accu- 
racy with  which  this  division  is  described  shows 
that-at  least  the  writer  had  made  some  attainments 
in  geographical  science.  See  Josh,  xviii.  It  is 
not  to  be.  pretended,  however,  that  the  Hebrews 
possessed  any  very  .enlaiged  or  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  earth  and  its  various  countries.  Their 
institutions  were  designedly  calculated  to  discourage 
an  intercourse  with  strangers.  The  brilliant  com- 
mercial enterprises  in  which  Solomon  engaged 
were  discontinued  by  his  successors,  and  even  the 
fleets  of  that  prince  were  navigated  by  the  ser- 
vants of  the  king  of  Tyre.  This  restricted  inter- 
course with  foreign  nations  rendered  it,  of  course, 
impossible  to  acquire  any  enlarged  or  correct 
knowledge  of  the  earth ;  and  we  do  not  find  in 
the  prophetic  writings  any  trace  of  geographical 
infiMination  much  exceeding  that  which  was  pos- 
sessed by  Moses,  who  has  left  us  a  precious  record 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  knowledge  of  the 
earth  was  enlarged  by  the  dispersion  of  the  human 
species.    See  Gen.  x. 

2.  It  is  impossible  to  fix,  with  precision,  the 
eastern  limit  of  Moses'  geographical  knowledge. 
*^  The  dwellings  of  the  sons  of  Joktan,"  he  says, 
^  were  from  Metha^  as  thou  goest  unto  Sephar,  a 
mount  of  the  East"  This  Sephar  may  possibly 
be  the  first  range  of  the  snowy  mountains  of  Paro- 
fomisui,  called  also  Sepyrrtu  by  the  ancients. 
But  that  the  accurate  knowledge  of  Moses  did 
not  extend  to  the  confines  of  India  is  evident  from 


*  Critica  Bibltca,  toI.  iii.,  p.  20L 
f  Part  TV.,  chap,  iv.,  sect  1,  $  4. 


the  gloss  which  he  adds,  "'  A  mountain  of  the 
Eatl^  which  is,  in  fiict,  the  signification  of  the 
word.it  Sephar  is  applied  in  general  to  tlie  East, 
while  Opkir^  on  the  other  hand,  means  the  West, 
or  Africa.  Some,  indeed,  have  imagined  the  Ophir 
of  Scripture  to  mean  Peru;  and  the  Tamkith 
firom  which  the  fleets  of  Solomon  returned  eveiy 
three  years,  "bringing  gold,  and  silver,  ivory,  apes, 
and  peacocks,"  has  given  rise  to  innmnerable 
learned  disquisitions.  Tarsus  in  Cilicia  (which 
by  the  way  was  not  a  sea-port),  as  weU  as  Tar- 
tessus  in  ^>ain,  are  out  of  the  question ;  for  the 
ships  of  Solomon  were  launched  firom  Ezioi^ber, 
in  the  Red  Sea,  and  ivoiy,  apes,  and  peacocks 
are  obviously  Indian  produce.  The  most  ingenious 
of  the  conjectures,  offered  to  clear  up  the  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  most  of  the  hypotheses,  is 
that  which  explains  the  name  Torthith  as  an 
epithet  derived  fi^m  the  Sanscrit  language,  in 
which  Tar-dSw^  signifies  **the  silver-country.' 
The  languages  of  India,  owing  to  the  great  ix^iit 
and  civilization  of  the  people  who  spoke  them, 
are  known  to  have  contributed  many  tenns  to  the 
Arabic  and  Hebrew  tongues ;  and  as  the  Indian 
legends  make  firequent  mention  of  a  iUter  eountry 
beyond  the  sea,  it  is  not  very  improbable,  that  the 
Arabians  adopted  firom  them  this  vague  and  wan- 
dering appellation.  Tanhisk^  then,  to  flie  Pho^ 
nicians  (who  received  the  language  as  ^I  « 
merchandise  of  the  East  through  the  Arabiaw) 
was  an  expression  of  extreme  latitude,  and  appli- 
cable with  equal  justice  to  opposite  quarten  of  the 
globe.  II 

3.  Towards  the  north,  the  geographical  know- 
ledge of  the  Hebrews  never  extended  beyond  the 
Caucasus ;  and  in  the  north-east  it  was  confiwd 
within  equally  narrow  limits.  The  ChaMeam. 
who  appear  to  have  descended  from  thefiirther 
shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  are  described  bj  the 
prophet  Jeremiah  as  coming  frtmi  the  ends  of  thf 
north,  and  the  sides  of  the  earth.  With  Egypt 
and  Arabia  the  early  Hebrews  were  weB  ac- 
quainted ;  but  towards  the  West,  their  knowledge 
hardly  reached  so  far  as  the  shores  of  Greece. 

4.  The  cosmological  ideas  scattered  timmgh  the 
Scriptures  are  fiew  in  number,  and  of  extreme 


t  ItbMl>eentiioagfattiiatbyt]ieo«yDJMitoriiniii,i£x.)t 
(he  Chinese  are  ioteoded ;  and  thr  opimoB  was  adopted  aod  de- 
fended by  the  late  eminent  Chinese  scholar.  Dr.  Mofri«n.  1  ^ 
verbal  opposition  of  the  text  requires  that  as  the  land  i^  4« 
Simm  is  geosraphicaily  opposed  to  Ibe  zr  y*^  "  •♦^  * 
Dinst  lie  veiy  fiir  east ;  and  this  agrees  periecfly  with  the  Mo- 
tion of  China,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  A«a.-6ee  Cntv* 
Biblica,  vol.  ii.,  p.  115. 

II  Maritime  Discoveries,  toI.  i.,  p.  7.  Lardasrt  Cakmd 
Cyclopn^. 
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nmplieitjr.  In  die  prophetic  writings  many  traces 
may  be  fonnd  of  an  opinion  that  "  heaven,"  or 
"the  monnt  of  the  Lord,"  was  in  the  north  (Isai. 
xir.).  The  earth  was  eyidentlj  considered  to  he 
3  plain,  snrronnded,  perhaps,  hj  the  ocean,  which 
was  again  indosed  hj  the  clouds  of  hearen.  Such 
are  the  opinions  expressed  hj  Joh,  the  suhlimest 
of  all  poets :  ^  He  hath  compassed  the  waters 
with  bounds,  until  [in  the  places  where^  the  day 
and  night  come  to  an  end."  And  again  he  says  : 
"Whereupon  are  the  foundations  of  the  earth 
fostered?  or  who  laid  the  comer-stone  thereof? 
or  who  shut  up  the  sea  with  doors  [l>oundaries^ 


when  it  brake  forth,  as  if  it  had  issued  out  of  thfl 
womb;  when  I  made  the  cloud  the  gannent 
thereof?"  chap,  xxvi.,  xxxviii.  The  general  allu- 
sions which  occur  in  Scripture  to  the  earth  and  its 
creation  are  not  more  remarkahle  for  the  sublime 
language  in  which  they  are  conveyed,  than  for 
their  perfect  freedom  from  fendful  and  subtle 
speculations.*  At  the  same  time,  it  may  he 
thought  probable  that  Isai.  xl.  22,  and  Job  xxii. 
14,  hint  at  the  globular  form  of  our  world. 


*  Maritiine  Discovery,  uA.  i,,  pp.  7, 8. 
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Wb  hare  already  had  occasion  to  notice  the 
permanency  of  eastern  customs;  and  hence  the 
assistance  which  may  be  deriyed  from  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  yarious  manners  and  characters  of 
the  Orientalfiy  as  they  at  present  exist,  in  the  iilus- 
tiadou  of  the  sacred  Scriptures.  This  has  been 
noticed  by  maay  writers,  and  has  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  some  of  our  most  intelligent  trayellers. 
^Tbe  manners  of  the  East,"  sap  Mr.  Morier, 
'^aioidst  all  the  changes  of  government  and  reli- 
gion, are  still  the  same :  they  are  living  impres- 
sions from  an  original  mould ;  and  at  every  step 
some  object,  some  idiom,  some  dress,  or  some  cus- 
tom of  common  life,  reminds  the  traveller  of  an- 
aent  times,  and  confinns,  above  all,  the  beauty, 
the  aocuxacy,  and  the  propriety  of  the  language 
and  ike  history  of  the  Bible.*  In  the  following 
lections  we  shall  notice  such  of  these  usages,  cus- 
toms, or  hohits^  as  hear  upon  the  illustration  of 
tbeBiUe. 

SECTION  I. 

CLOTHINQ  AND  PERSONAL  ORNAMENTS. 

Materials  used  for  Clothing— Colonred  Clothes— Varioas  parts 
of  the  Oriental  Dress:  the  Upper  Garment;  Head-dress; 
Tonic ;  Girdles ;  Shirts ;  Veils ;  Painting  of  the  Eyes  ;^ 
Trntment  of  the  Hair  and  Beard— Phyhu^teriea^Nose^ngs 
and  Kar-riogs— Bracelets,  &c 

1.  The  earliest  improrement  upon  the  employ- 
tncnt  of  the  mere  skins  of  animals  as  an  article  of 


*  PrefiKe  to  f  ecood  Joamey,  &c.,  l<ond.    1818. 


dress,  was,  in  all  likelihood,  a  sort  of  felt-doth, 
manufactured  out  of  these  materials.  Later  still, 
the  art  of  weaving  was  discoyered,  and  a  web  was 
formed  by  combining  the  hair  of  animals  with 
threads  drawn  from  wool,  cotton,  or  flax.  (See  Gen. 
xiy.  23,  xxxi.  18, 19,  xxxvii.  3,  xxxTiii.  28,  xli.  42, 
xIy.  22 ;  Job  yii.  6,  xxxi.  20.)  The  Egyptians 
were  very  celebrated  for  such  manu&ctures.  The 
Israelites,  while  living  among  them,  learned  the 
art,  and  even  excelled  their  teachers.  (1  Chron. 
iv.  21.)  While  wandering  in  the  Arabian  wil- 
derness, they  prepared  the  materials  for  covering 
the  tabernacle,  and  wrought  some  of  them  with 
embroidery.  Cotton  cloth  was  esteemed  most 
valuable ;  next  to  that,  woollen  and  linen.  That 
which  was  manufactured  from  the  hair  of  animals 
was  esteemed  of  least  value.  Of  silk  there  is  no 
mention  made  at  a  very  early  period,  unless,  per- 
chance, it  be  in  Ezek.  xvi.  10,  13,  under  the  word 
«Q^D.  This,  however,  is  clear,  that  Alexander 
found  silks  in  Persia ;  and  it  is  more  than  proba- 
ble, that  the  Median  dress,  which  we  find  was 
adopted  by  the  Persians  under  Cyrus,  was  silk. 

2.  White  was  esteemed  the  most  appropriate 
colour  for  cotton  doth,  and  purple  for  the  others. 
The  fullers,  who  had  discovered  the  art  of  com- 
municating a  very  splendid  white  to  cloth,  by  the 
aid  of  alkali  and  urine,  lived  out  of  the  dty  (Isai. 
vii.  3),  lest  their  shops  should  communicate  a 
foetidness  to  the  atmosphere.  The  puiple  cotton 
cloth,  which  was  essentiaUy  the  same  with  the 
celebrated  Tyrian  purple,  was  highly  esteemed. 
(See  Luke  xvi.  19 ;  Rev.  xviii.  12.)  It  was  cal- 
led fCJ^K,  and  ncpn,  and  was  produced  by  the 
blood  taken  from  a  vein  in  the  throat  of  a  certain 
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fhell-fitL*    The  learlet  ooLour,  fixrt  mentioned 
in  Gen.  xzxyiii.  28,  and  occurring  frequently 
afterwards,  was  rexj  much  admired.     It  was  a 
different  colour  from  the  shell-fish  purple,  and 
was  extracted  from  the  insects,  or  their  eggs, 
found  on  a  species  of  oak ;  and  thence  in  He- 
brew it  is  called  p^n*  which  means  a  worm  or 
insect    The  cotton  cloth  was  dipped  into  this 
colour  twice ;  hence  the  application  of  the  He- 
brew words  ^JV,  and  ^sv  npSvv  tmce^yetL     This 
colour  is  sometimes  called  '9^0*0  (2  Chron.  ii.  14). 
The  hyacinth  or  dark  blue  colour  was  extracted  from 
the  cuttle-fish,  which  bears  in  Hebrew  the  same 
name  with  the  colour  itself,  and  was  highly  esteem- 
ed, especially  among  the  Assyrians.    (Ezek.  xxiii. 
6.)     Black  colour  was  used  for  common  wear, 
and  particularly  on  occasions  of  mourning.    Party- 
coloured  cloths  were  highly  esteemed.      (Gen. 
xnvii.  3,  23 ;  2  Sam.  xiii.  18.)    As  far  back  as 
the  time  of  Moses  we  find  that  cloths  were  em- 
broidered, sometimes  with  the  coloured  threads  of 
cotton  and  linen,  and'  sometimes  with  threads  of 
gold.     When  the  work  was  embroidered  on  both 
sides,  the  Hebrew  word  for  fabrics  of  that  kind 
appears  in  the  dual  form ;  tiz.,  C3\nop^     Some 
of  the  passages  in  relation  to  embroiderers  and 
embroidery  are  as  follows :  Exod.  xxxr.  36,  xxxv. 
35 ;  Judg.  V.  30 ;  Ps.  xlv.  9 ;  Ezek.  xri.  10.  t 

3.  In  describing  the  sereral  parts  of  the  Israel- 
ites* dress,  we  cannot  do  better  than  give  Dr. 
Sfcaw's  account  of  the  Oriental  costume,  which 
occurs  in  his  description  of  the  manu&ctories  of 
Barbary. 

(1)  The  Ayibf,  or  blankets,  as  we  should  call 
them,  are  of  different  sizes,  and  of  difierent  quali- 
ties and  degrees  of  fineness.  The  usual  size  of 
them  is  six  yards  long,  and  five  or  six  feet  broad, 
•erring  the  Arab  for  a  complete  i^ress  in  the  day, 
and,  as  "  they  sleep  in  their  raiment,"  as  the  Is- 
raelites did  of  old  (Deut  xxiv.  13),  it  serves  also 
for  his  bed  and  covering  by  night  It  is  a  loose, 
but  troublesome  garment,  being  fiiequently  dis- 
concerted and  felling  upon  the  ground;  so  that 
the  person  who  wears  it  is  every  moment  obliged 
to  tuck  it  up,  and  fold  it  about  his  body.  This 
shows  the  great  use  of  a  girdle,  whenever  those 
wearing  the  hyke  are  concerned  in  any  active 
employment ;  and  in  consequence  thereof,  the  force 
of  the  Scripture  injunction,  **  of  having  our  loins 
girded,"  in  order  to  set  about  it  See  Luke  xvii. 
8;  Acts  xii.  8;  Eph.  vi-  14;  Rev.  i.  13,  and  xv. 
6.  The  method  of  wearing  these  garments,  with 
the  use  they  are  at  other  times  put  to,  in  serving 
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for  coverlids  to  the  beds,  should  induce  us  to  take 
the  finer  sorts  of  them  at  least,  such  as  are  worn 
by  the  ladies  and  persons  of  distinction^  to  be  the 
peplus  of  the  ancients.     Ruth's  veil,  which  held 
six  measures  of  barley  (Ruth  iiL  15),  might  be  of 
the  like  fiishion,  and  have  served,  extraordinarilj, 
for  the  same  use ;  as  were  also  the  clothes  (the 
upper  garments)  of  the  Israelites  (Exod.  xii.  34), 
in  which  they  folded  up  their  kneading-trougba, 
and  other  cumbrous  things ;  as  the  Moors,  Arabs^ 
and  Kabyles  do  to  this  day.    Instead  of  the  fibula, 
used  by  the  Romans,  the  Arabs  join  together  either 
by  thread  or  by  a  wooden  bodkin,  the  two  uppei 
comers  of  this  garment ;  and  after  having  placed 
these  over  one  of  their  shoulders,  they  fold  the 
rest  of  it  about  their  bodies.    The  outer  fold  aeirei 
instead  of  an  apron;  in  which  they  cany  herbi, 
loaves,  com,  &c.,  and  may  illusti«te  several  allu- 
sions in  Scripture ;  as,  gathering  the  h^)  fiiil  of 
wild  gourds  (2  Eangs  iv.  39) ;  rendering  seTco- 
fold ;  giving  good  measure  into  the  bosom  (Pi 
Ixxix.  12 ;  Luke  vi.  38) ; ''  shaking  the  lap,"  NeL 
V.  13,  &C.    The  bnmoose,  which  answers  to  our 
cloak,  is  often,  for  warmth,  worn  over  the  hjke. 
It  is  woven  in  one  piece  straight  about  the  neck, 
with  a  cape  or  Hippocrates'  sleeve,  fiir  a  cover  to 
the  head,  and  wide  below,  like  a  doak.    Some  of 
them  are  ftinged  round  the  bottom,  like  Tdu^ 
naspa's  and  Trajan's  garment  upon  the  basso  le- 
Hevos  of  Constantine's  arch.    The  buraoose,  with* 
out  the  cape,  seems  to  answer  to  the  Rqdui 
pallium ;  and,  with  it,  to  the  baidocucullus. 

(2)  If  we  except  the  cape  of  the  bumoose,  wfaidi 
is  only  occasionally  used  during  a  shower  of  rain,  or 
in  very  cold  weather,  several  Arabs  and  Kabjles  go 
bare-headed,  binding  their  temples  only  with  a 
narrow  fillet,  to  prevent  their  locks  fiiom  being 
troublesome.  The  turban,  as  diey  call  a  long 
narrow  web  of  linen,  silk,  or  muslin,  is  folded 
round  the  bottom  of  these  caps,  and  very  properlr 
distinguishes,  by  the  number  and  fi»hi<m  of  the 
fields,  the  several  orders  and  degrees  of  soklicn^ 
and  sometimes  of  citizens.  We  find  the  same 
dress  and  ornament  of  the  head,  the  tiaia  as  it 
was  called,  up<m  a  number  of  medals,  statutes, 
and  basso  relievos  of  the  ancients. 

3.  Under  the  hyke,  some  wear  a  close-bodied 
frock  or  tunic  (a  jillebba  they  call  it),  with  or 
without  sleeves,  which  di£Fers  littk,  probably,  bom 
the  coat  of  our  Saviour,  which  ^  was  woven  with- 
out seam  fiiom  the  top  throughout*  (John  xix.  23), 
and  with  whicii  he  is  said  to  have  been  dotbed, 
when  he  is  said  to  lay  aside  his  gannents  {matkt 
bumoose  and  hyke,  John  xiii.  4%  and  to  take  a 
towel  and  gird  himself.  The  fisher's  ooat  (John 
xxi.  7)  which  Peter  girded  about  him,  when  be 
is  said  to  be  naked :  or  whai  lie,  alAe  eomoand 
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of  die  angd  (Acts  xii.  8),  might  hare  gitded  upon 
him,  before  he  is  enjoined  to  cast  his  garment 
about  him  was,  no  douht,  the  same  thing.     The 
hjke,  or  bumoose,  or  both,  being  at  that  time,  as 
now,  the  proper  dress  or  habit  of  the  eastern 
nations,  when  a  person  laid  them  aside,  or  ap- 
peared without  one  or  the  other,  he  might  rerj 
piopeilj   be   said  io   be  undressed,  or  naked, 
aocording  to  the  eastern  manner  of  expression. 
Dr.  Harwood  rery  properly  remarks,  that  a  pas- 
sage in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  dearly  fixes  the 
difference  between  the  vpper  garment  and  the 
drfftc.   During  Peter's  stay  at  Joppa,  one  Dorcas, 
a  Christian,  who  is  recorded  to  be  a  person  of  a 
truly  amiable  and  beneficent  disposition,  fell  sick 
and  died.    The  Christians,  in  Joppa  haying  re- 
oeired  information  that  Peter  was  at  Lydda,  dis- 
patched two  messengers  to  him,   entreating  he 
would  come  to  them  without  delay.    On  Peter's 
arriTal,  they  took  him  into  an  upper  room,  where 
the  corpse  laj,  and  around  which  a  number  of 
indigent  widows  stood  bathed  in  tears,  deploring 
the  irreparable  loss  they  had  sustained,  and  show- 
ing Peter  a  yaiiety  of  under  and  upper  garments, 
which  Dorcas  had  charitably  made  to  clothe  poor 
necessitous  objects.    It  waa  these  imatia^  or  upper 
garments,  consisting  of  a  loose  square  piece  of 
cloth  wrapped  round  the  body,  which  that  yast 
multitude  who  escorted  Jesus  in  the  triumphant 
procession  into  the  capitol,  spread  in  the  public 
road  by  way  of  carpet     Plutarch  informs  us  that 
the  same  affectionate  respect  and  rererence  was 
paid  to  Cato.     When  Jesus  was  seized,  we  read 
that  a  young  man,  excited  by  the  tumult  and  dis- 
turbance that  was  made  in  the  dead. of  night, 
hastily  threw  about  him  a  linen  garment,  issued 
^rom  the  house  to  learn  the  occasion  of  this  con- 
fusion, and  followed  the  crowd  for  some  time. 
But  the  officers  who  apprehended  Jesus,  thinking 
him  one  of  his  companions,  immediately  seized 
him:  upon  which  he  left  his  garment  in  their 
hands,  fled  away  naked,  and  thus  luirrowly  made 
his  escape  from  them.*    The  conrenient  and  uni- 
form shape  of  the  garments  made  to  fit  all  persons 
may  illustrate  a  yariety  of  expressions  and  occur- 
rences in  Scripture,  which,  to  persons  misled  by 
our  own  fiashions,  are  difficult.     Thus  we  read 
that  the  goodly  raiment  of  Esau  was  put  upon 
Jacob;  that    Jonathan  stripped  himself  of  his 
^nnents;  that  the  best  robe  was  brought  out, 
and  put  upon  the  prodigal  son ;  and  that  raiment, 
and  changes  of  raiment,  were  often  giren,  and 
immediately  put  on  (as  they  still  continue  to  be 
iQ  eastern  nations)  without  such  previous  and 
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occasional    alteratt<ms,    as    would    be    required 
amongst  us. 

(4)  The  girdles  are  usually  of  worsted,  very 
artftdly  woven  into  a  yariety  of  figures,  such  as 
the  rich  girdles  of  the  virtuous  virgins  may  be 
supposed  to  have  been,  Prov.  xxxi.  24.  They  are 
made  to  fold  several  times  about  the  body ;  and 
one  end,  being  doubled  back,  and  sewed  along  the 
edges,  serves  for  a  purse,  agreeably  to  the  accep- 
tation of  the  z(m$  in  the  Scriptures.  The  Turks 
make  a  fiirther  use  of  these  girdles,  by  tucking  in 
them  their  knives  and  poniards  ;t  whilst  the 
hojias,  i.  e.,  the  writers  and  secretaries,  suspend  in 
them  their  inkhoms ;  a  custom  as  old  as  the  pro- 
phet Ezekiel.    See  chap.  ix.  2. 

(5)  It  is  customary  for  the  Turks  and  Moors  to 
wear  shirts  of  linen,  or  cotton,  or  gauze,  under- 
neath the  tunic ;  but  the  Arabs  wear  nothing  but 
woollen.  The  sleeves  of  these  shirts  are  wide  and 
open,  without  folds  at  the  neck  or  wrist,  as  ours 
have.  X  Those  of  the  women  are  oftentimes  of 
the  richest  gauze,  adorned  with  different  coloured 
ribbons,  interchangeably  sewed  to  each  other. 

(6)  The  virgins  are  distinguished  firam  the  ma- 
trons, by  having  their  drawers  made  of  needle- 
work, striped  silk,  or  linen,  just  as  Tamar's  gar- 
ment is  described,  2  Sam.  xiii.  18.  But  vriien  the 
women  are  at  home  and  in  private,  then  their 
hykes  are  laid  aside,  and  sometimes  their  tunics ; 
and  instead  of  drawers,  they  bind  only  a  towel 
about  their  loins.  A  Barbain^  matron,  in  her  un- 
dress, appears  like  Silanus  in  the  Admizanda. 

(7)  When  these  ladies  appear  in  public,  they 


f  The  pooiard  of  th«  Arab  is  made  crooked^  like  the  copis 
or  harp  of  the  ancienta. 

X  The  figure  in  laaiah  (lii.  10),  "The  Lord  hath  made  baro 
hia  holy  arm,'*  is  most  lively :  fer  the  looee  aleeve  of  the  Arab 
shirt,  as  well  as  diat  of  the  outer  garment^  leaves  the  ana  so 
completely  free,  that,  in  an  instant,  the  left  hand  passing  op  the 
right  arm  makes  it  bare ;  and  this  is  done  when  a  person— a 
scddier,  for  eiample,  aboat  to  strike  witti  his  sword— mtends  to 
give  his  right  arm  foil  play.  The  image  repiesento  Jehovah  as 
suddenly  prepared  to  inflict  some  tremendoos  yet  righteous 
jodgment— so  effectnal,  that  '  all  the  ends  of  the  worid  shall 
see  the  salvation  of  God.**— Jowett's  Christian  Researches  in 
Syria,  p.  282.  To  the  same  effect  writes  Mr.  Roberts :  **  The 
right  arm  or  shoalder  is  always  alluded  to  as  the  place  of 
strength :  with  that  the  warrior  wields  his  sword,  and  slays  his 
foes.  The  metaphor  appears  to  allade  to  a  man  who  is  pre- 
paring for  the  battle ;  he  takes  the  robe  firom  his  right  arm,  that, 
being  thus  uncovered,  'made  bare,'  it  may  the  more  easily 
perform  its  office.  '  TeO  your  boastbg  master  to  get  ready  his 
army,  for  our  king  has  shown  his  shoulder,'  i.  e.,  uncovered  it 
'  Alas !  I  have  heard  flwt  the  mighty  sovereign  of  the  neigh- 
bouring kingdom  has  pointed  to  his  shoulder,'  i.  e..  he  is  ready 
to  come  against  ns.  See  two  men  dispotii^ ;  should  one  of 
them  point  to  his  right  arm  and  shoalder,  the  other  will  imme* 
diately  foil  mto  a  rage,  as  he  knows  it  amounts  to  a  challenge, 
and  says,  in  effect,  'I  am  thy  superior.'  Tlius  may  be  seen 
men  at  a  distance,  when  defying  each  other,  slapping  eaeh  Us 
right  band  or  shoulder.'*— Oriental  IHastratjonis  p.  448. 
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^always  fold  themselyes  up  so  closely  in  their 
hykes,  that  eyen  without  their  veils  we  could  dis- 
cover very  little  of  their  faces.  But  in  the  summer 
months,  when  they  retire  to  their  country  seats, 
they  walk  abroad  with  less  caution ;  though  even 
then,  upon  the  approach  of  a  stranger,  they  always 
drop  their  veils,  as  Rebecca  4id  upon  the  sight  of 
Isaac,  Gen.  xxiv.  65,  They  all  affect  to  have 
their  hair,  the  instrument  of  their  pride  (Isai. 
xxii.  12),  hang  down  to  the  ground,  which,  after 
they  have  collected  into  one  lock,  they  bind  and 
plait  with  ribbons ;  a  piece  of  finery  disapproved 
of  by  the  apostle,  1  Pet.  iii.  3.  Where  nature 
has  been  less  liberal  in  this  ornament,  the  defect 
is  supplied  by  art,  and  foreign  hair  is  procured  to 
be  interwoven  with  the  natural.  Absalom's  hair, 
which  was  sold  (2  Sam.  xiv.  26)  for  two  hundred 
shekels,  might  have  been  applied  to  this  use. 
After  the  hair  is  thus  plaited,  they  proceed  to 
dress  their  heads,  by  tying  above  the  lock,  just 
described,  a  triangular  piece  of  linen,  adorned 
with,  various  figures  in  needle- work.  Among 
persons  of  fashion,  this  is  covered  with  a  suimah, 
as  they  call  it  (of  the  like  sound  with  the  moon- 
like ornaments  of  Isai.  iii.  18),  which  is  made  in 
the  same  triangular  shape,  of  thin  flexible  plates 
of  gold  and  silver,  artfully  cut  through,  and  en- 
graven in  imitation  of  lace.  A  handkerchief  of 
crape,  gauze,  silk,  or  painted  linen,  bound  close 
over  the  sannah,  and  idling  afterwards  carelessly 
upon  the  favourite  lock  of  hair,  completes  the 
head-dress  of  the  Moorish  female. 

(8)  But  none  of  these  ladies  think  themselves 
completely  dressed,  till  they  have  tinged  their  eye- 
lids with  Al-ka-hoL  i.  e.,  the  powder  of  lead  ore. 
And  as  this  is  performed  by  first  dipping  into  the 
powder  a  small  wooden  bodkin,  of  the  thickness 
of  a  quill,  and  then  drawing  it  through  the  eye- 
lids, over  the  baU  of  the  eye,  we  have  a  lively 
image  of  what  the  prophet  (Jer.  iv.  30)  may  be 
supposed  to  mean,  by  renting  the  eyes  (not,  as  we 
render  it,  with  painting,  but)  with  pouk — lead 
ore.  The  sooty  colour  which  is  thus  communicated 
to  the  eyes  is  thought  to  add  much  gracefulness  to 
persons  of  all  complexions ;  and  the  practice  is  no 
doubt  of  the  greatest  antiquity.  Besides  the  in- 
stance already  noticed,  we  find  that  where  Jezebel 
is  said  (2  Eongs  ix.  30)  to  have  painted  her  face, 
the  original  is,  '^  she  adjusted  (or  set  off)  her  eyes 
with  the  powder  of  pouk^"  or  lead  ore.  So  £ze^ 
kiel  (chap,  xxiii.  40)  is  to  be  understood.  Karan- 
happuc,  i.  e.,  the  horn  of  pouk,  or  lead  ore,  the 
name  of  Job's  yoimgest  daughter,  was  allusive  to 
this  custom  and  practice.* 


♦TraTel^  vol.  i.,  pp.  403-413.    Dr.  Ruawll  gives  the  fol- 
lowing  accoont  of  this  opeintion,  and  of  the  manner  in  which 


(9)  We  have  seen  that  the  women  woie 
their  hair  long.  On  this  they  lavished  aU  their 
art,  disposing  it  in  various  forms,  and  embel- 
lishing it  with  divers  ornaments.  In  the  ancient 
medals,  statues,  and  btuso  rdievos^  we  behold  those 
plaited  tresses  which  the  apostles  Paul  and  Peter 
condenm,  and  see  those  expensive  and  &nta$tic 
decorations  which  the  ladies  of  those  times  be- 
stowed upon  their  head-dress.  This  pride  of 
braided  and  plaited  tresses,  this  ostentation  of 
jewels,  this  vain  display  of  finery,  the  apostles  in- 
terdict as  proofs  of  a  light  and  little  mind,  and 
inconsistent  with  the  modesty  and  decorum  of 
Christian  women.  St  Paul,  in  his  First  Epistle  to 
Timothy  (chap.  ii.  9),  in  the  passage  where  he 
condemns  it,  shows  us  in  what  the  pride  of  female 
dress  then  consisted.  ^^  I  enjoin  that  women  adorn 
themselves  in  modest  apparel,  with  shame-fEu^- 
ness  and  sobriety:  not  with  broidered  hair,  or 
gold,  or  pearls,  or  costly  array;  but  (which  he- 
cometh  women  profesdng  godliness)  with  good 
works."  St  Peter,  in  like  manner,  ordains  that 
the  adorning  of  the  fair  sex  should  not  be  so  much 
that  '^  outward  adorning  of  plaiting  the  hair,  and 
of  wearing  of  gold,  or  of  putting  on  of  apparel ; 
but  let  it  be  the  hidden  man  of  llie  heart,  in  that 
which  is  not  corruptible,  even  the  ornament  of  a 
meek  and  quiet  spirit,  which  is  in  the  sight  of 
God  of  great  price."  The  men,  on  the  contran; 
wore  their  hair  short;  and  this  circonostance 
formed  a  principal  distinction  in  dress  betv^een 
the  sexes,  and  happily  illustrates  1  Cor.  xL  H 
15  :  '^  Doth  not  even  nature  itself  teach  you,  that 
if  a  man  have  long  hair,  it  is  a  shame  to  him? 
But  if  a  woman  have  long  hair,  it  is  a  gloiy  to 
her ;  for  her  hair  is  given  her  for  a  covering." 

(10)  As  the  Jewish  and  Grecian  ladies  nem 
appeared  in  public  without  a  veil,  Paul  seveitlv 
censures  the  Corinthian  women  fi^r  throwing  off 
the  decency  and  modesty  of  the  sex,  and  expoong 
themselves  and  their  religion  to  the  satire  and 
calumny  of  the  heatheru  The  whole  passage 
beautifally  and  clearly  exhibits  the  distingwtihipg 
customs  which  then  prevailed  in  the  diflerent 


the  powder  is  prepared :  **  Upon  the  principle  of  strengtbesn^ 
the  si^t,  as  well  as  an  ornament,  it  is  become  a  general  prac- 
tice among  the  women  to  black  tibe  inside  of  their  ejtbSs,  br 
applying  a  powder  called  Itmed,  which  appevs  to  be  a  lit^ 
lead  ore,  prepared  by  roasting  it  in  a  qainoe,  apl^f  ^  ix^^ 
and  (hen  levigated  with  oil  of  sweet  almoods  oo  a  marble  stooe. 
Their  method  of  applying  the  powder  is  by  a  cyfindrical  piece 
of  silver,  steel,  or  ivory,  aboot  two  inches  hag,  nwis  ^f*^ 
smooth,  and  aboot  the  sine  of  a  commoo  probe :  this  thrr  wH 
with  water,  in  order  that  the  powder  may  stick  to  it;  sad  ap- 
plying the  middle  part  homootally  to  the  eye,  Ihcy  ^^  <^ 
eyelids  npon  it ;  and  so  drawing  it  throq^  between  Ihem.  it 
blacks  the  inside,  leaving  a  narrow  bbck  ring  aO  iMid  the 
edge/'— Hist  of  Aleppo,  p.  102. 
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dress  and  appearance  of  the  sexes,  1  Cor.  xi.  4 : 
"I  desire  you  to  observe,  that  of  every  man  the 
head  is  Christ;  of  every  woman,  the  man;  and 
of  Christ,  the  Deity.     Now  every  man  who  prays 
or  speaks  in  public  with  his  head  covered,  dero- 
gates from  the  dignity  of  Christ,  his  head.     On 
the  contraiy,  every  woman  who  prays  or  speaks  in 
public  with  her  head  uncovered,  degrades  the  dig- 
nity of  the  man,  who  is  her  head ;  for  this  is  a 
singularity  as  uncharacteristical  of  the  sex,  as  to 
bare  the  hair  entirely  cut  off.    But  if  a  woman 
win  not  eoosent  to  wear  her  veil,  let  her  even 
have  her  hair  cut  short  like  the  man :  but  if  it  be 
to  the  last  degree  scandalous  and  indecent  for  a 
woman  to  haye  her  hair  cut  short  or  shaved  o£^ 
let  her,  for  the  same  reason,  be  veiled.    A  man, 
indeed,  ought  not  to  have  his  head  veiled,  as  he  is 
the  glorious  image  of  Qod ;  but  the  woman  is  only 
the  glorious  image  of  the  man.   For  the  man  was 
not  formed  posterior  to  the  woman,  but  the  woman 
was  formed  out  of  the  man.     Nor  was  the  man 
formed  for  the  woman,  but  the  woman  for  the 
man.    In  your  assemblies,  therefore,  the  woman 
ooght  to  wear  a  veil,  on  account  of  the  heathen 
spies  who  are  purposely  sent  to  inspect  your  con- 
duct   I  appeal  to  you,  is  it  decent  for  a  woman 
to  address  the  Deity  without  a  veil  ?    Doth  not 
the  muversal  prevalence  of  modem  custom  itself 
teach  you,  that  for  a  man  to  wear  long  flowing 
tresses,  dressed  in  the  manner  of  women,  is  the 
highest  indecency  and  disgrace  ?*    But  the  long 
and  flowing  hair  of  the  fair  sex  is  their  distin- 
goiahing  grace  and  ornament :  for  this  was  lavished 
npon  them  by  the  hand  of  nature  for  a  covering. 
But  if  any  person  appear  disposed  to  litigate  and 
laise  disputes  on  this  topic,  let  him  be  assured, 
that  neither  we  the  apostles  urge,  nor  the  churches 
of  God  practice,  any  such  custom."  t 

(11)  Of  the  veneration  in  which  the  beard  was 
held  by  the  Jewish  people,  we  have  several  exam- 
ple in  Scripture.  Thus  it  was  considered  the 
highest  insult,  when  Hanun,  king  of  the  Am- 
monites, cut  off  the  beards  of  David's  ambassa^ 
dors,  2  Sam.  x.  4,  5.  And  from  ch.  xx.  9,  we  see 
It  was  the  custom  for  particular  friends  to  salute 
each  other  by  kissing  the  beard.  The  Jews  were 
not  singular  in  these  respects,  for  the  eastern 
people  generally  held  this  mark  of  virility  in  the 
^hest  veneration.  Thevenot  says,  the  Turks 
gt^tly  esteem  a  man  who  has  a  fine  beard ;  that 
It  IS  a  great  affront  to  take  one  by  his  beard,  unless 
to  kiss  it ;  and  that  they  swear  by  the  beard.} 


*  See  Ligfatibot,  Hor.  Heb.,  1  Cor.  xi.  14,  and  Josepbos, 
Aatiq.,  b.  xiv.,  c  3. 

i  Hanrood*8  IntrodactioD,  vol.  ii.,  p.  9T,  &c. 
t  Tom.  I,  p.  67. 


And  DArvieux  gives  a  remarkable  instance  of  an 
Arab,  who,  having  received  a  wound  in  his  jaw, 
chose  to  hazard  his  life,  rather  than  suffer  the  sur- 
geon to  remove  his  beard.  || 

(12)  For  the  feet,  the  common  dress  was  shoes 
or  sandals.  The  former  was  a  piece  of  strong 
leather,  or  wood,  festened  to  the  sole  of  the  foot 
with  strings,  tied  round  the  ankle  and  leg,  and 
which  are  caUed  shoe-latchets,  Gen.  xiv.  23,  &c. 
When  they  approached  €k)d,  in  acts  of  worship, 
this  part  of  the  dress  was  laid  aside :  the  priest 
always  ministered  barefoot. 

(13)  In  describing  the  dress  of  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple, we  must  not  omit  i^eir  phylaOerieiy  or  teph&- 
Itm^  which  were  held  in  such  estimation  among 
them.  These  were  little  rolls  of  parchment,  in 
which  were  written  the  following  passages  of  the 
law:  (1)  "Sanctify  unto  me  all  the  first-bom: 
whatsoever  openeth  the  womb  among  the  children 
of  Israel,  both  of  man  and  beast,  it  is  mine,"  &c., 
Exod.  xui.  2—10.  (2)  "  And  it  shall  be,  when  the 
Lord  shall  bring  thee  into  the  land  of  the  Canaan- 
ites,"  &c.,  to  ver.  16.  (3)  From  the  4th  verse  of 
the  6th  chap,  of  Deuteronomy,  "  Hear,  O  Israel, 
the  Lord  our  Qod  is  one  Lord,*  to  ver.  9.  (4)  From 
ver.  13  of  chap.  xi. :  "  And  it  shall  come  to  pass, 
if  ye  shall  hearken  diligently  to  my  command- 
ments," &c.,  to  the  end  of  ver.  21.  They  wore 
them  upon  the  forehead,  and  the  wrist  of  the  left 
arm;  the  obligation  to  which  they  founded  on 
Exod.  xiii.  16;  Dent  vi.  8;  xi.  18. 

(14)  Nose-rings  and  ear-rings  are  very  general 
parts  of  the  dress  of  an  eastern  female,  and  they 
are  oflen  mentioned  in  Scripture.  See  Gen.  xxiv. 
47;  XXXV.  4;  Isa.  iii.  20;  Ezek.  xvi.  12,  &c. 
Sir  John  Chardin  says,  "  It  is  the  custom  in 
almost  all  the  East,  for  the  women  to  wear  rings 
in  their  noses,  in  the  left  nostril,  which  is  bored 
low  down  in  the  middle.  These  rings  are  of  gold, 
and  have  commonly  two  pearls,  with  one  ruby 
between  them.  I  never  saw  a  girl  or  young  wo- 
man in  Arabia,  or  in  all  Persia,  who  did  not  wear 
a  ring  after  this  manner  in  her  nostril."§     Mont- 


il  Tom.  ii.,  p.  S14. 
§  Harmer't  Obaervatk»fl,  vol.  ii.,  p^  390.  Mr.  Roberts  nys, 
"Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  heathen  females  to  have  a 
ring  in  ^e  nose ;  and  this  has  led  some  to  suppose  that  the 
jewel  allnded  to  in  Gen.  xxiv.  47,  was  pnt  itato  that  member, 
and  not  on  the  face.  'I  pat  a  jewel  on  ihy  forehead*  (Eiek. 
XV.  2).  Tlie  maigin  has,  ibr  forehead,  '  nose.'  It  does  not 
appear  to  be  generally  known,  that  there  is  an  ornament  which 
is  worn  by  females  in  the  East  on  the  forehead.  It  is  made  of 
thin  gold,  and  is  stodded  with  pcecioos  stones,  and  called 
Paiiam,  which  signifies  dignity.  Hios,  to  tie  on  the  Paitam, 
is  to  'invest  with  high  dignity.'  PaUa-Ieiere  is  the  name 
of  the  first  lawfiil  wife  of  the  [king.  In  the  Sathnr  Aga> 
nasdie,  this  ornament  is  called  'the  ornament  ^  the  forehead* 
Oriental  ninrtratioDs,  p.  97. 
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iBU9on  describea  a  statue  of  a  female,  which  was 
discovered  at  Ponto  when  he  was  at  Rome,  haxing 
in  her  ears  two  laige  pendants,  on  one  of  which 
was  the  figure  of  Jupiter,  and  on  the  other  that  of 
Juno.  Will  this  circumstance  help  us  to  deter- 
mine the  reason  for  Jacob  burying  undeiground 
all  the  rings  that  were  in  the  ears  of  his  family 
when  he  came  out  of  Shechem?*  The  prophet  Eze- 
kiel  (xvi.  11)  speaks  of  ''chains  on  tiie  neck,"  as 
does  Solomon  also  (Cant  i.  10);  and  there  seems  to 
be  a  reference  to  the  thread  on  which  the  precious 
stones  forming  these  were  hung,  in  Gen.  xiv.  23 : 
''I  will  not  take  from  a  threaderen  to  a  shoe-latchet," 
&c.  The  following  description  of  the  dress  of  a 
Turkish  sultana  will  afford  some  idea  of  the  nature 
of  eastern  ornaments : — ^^  Round  her  neck  she  wore 
three  chains,  which  reached  to  her  knee ;  one  of 
laige  pearls,  at  the  bottom  of  which  hung  a  fine 
coloured  emerald,  as  big  as  a  turkey's  egg ;  another 
consisting  of  200  emeralds  closely  joined  together, 
of  the  most  lively  green,  perfectly  matched,  every 
one  as  laige  as  a  half-crown  piece,  and  as  thick  as 
three  crown  pieces ;  and  anotiier  of  small  emeralds, 
perfectly  round."t  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the 
costliness  of  these  ornaments  would  be  propor- 
tionate to  the  condition  of  the  wearer.  Bracelets 
seem  to  have  been  worn  on  the  arms  by  both  males 
and  females  (2  Sam.  i,  10 ;  Isa.  iii.  19 ;  Ezek.  xvi. 
11),  and  by  the  females  on  the  leg  also,  Isa.  iii. 
20.  Chardin  says,  that  in  Persia  and  Arabia, 
"  the  females  wear  rings  about  the  ankle,  which 
are  full  of  Httle  bells."  This  will  explain  Isaiah 
iii.  16:  "They  walk,  mincing  as  they  go,  and 
making  a  tinkling  with  their  feet."}  Another 
accompaniment  of  female  dress  was  the  hand- 
mirror,  which  was  made  of  metal ;  for  of  some  of 
these  Moses  made  the  foot  of  the  laver  (Exod. 
xxxviii.  8) ;  and  Dr.  Lowth  informs  us,  that  he 
was  possessed  of  one  which  had  been  found  in  the 
ruins  of  Herculaneum,  not  above  three  inches 
square.  II 

SECTION  II. 

3f  ARRIAGB,   AND  TREATMENT  OP  CHILDREN. 

I.  Marbiaob.— 1.  Eflponsali— 2.  Purchanng  tbe  Bride— 3. 
Marriafes  contracted  at  an  early  Age— 4.  Marriage  Cem> 
monies— 6.  Poblic  PhKe«ioiui— 6.  Noptial  Entertynmeiita 


♦  See  Calmef  s  Bib.  Ency.,  art  '*  Ear-riqga.'*  Mr.  Roberts 
says,  "  The  rings  of  the  Hindoos  bare  a  figure  of  tbeir  gods,  or 
some  symbol  of  tbeir  power,  engraved  on  them,  ibr  the  purpose 
of  gnarding  them  from  their  enemies."— Oriental  lUwtrations. 
p.  43. 

t  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu's  Letters,  vol.  ii..  Let.  39. 
X  Much  curious  information  relative  to  the  eastern  dress  may 
be  seen  in  the  Fragments  to  Calmet,  Numbers  667— €72,  &c. 

II  Notes  on  Isa.  viii.  1. 


—7.  Tbe  Parable  of  the  Ten  ViiKiiis>-S.  Potjiaaiy-J^. 
10.  The  SoppoK  of  Widows— 11.  Iaws  relative  to  Mai- 
riage.  II.  Treatment  op  Children.- 1.  Birtb— 2.  Cir. 
comcision-3.  Religions  Instruction— 4.  Tradn-5.  Tie 
Flnt-born— 6.  Adoption. 

I.  There  were  several  things  connected  with 
the  nuptials  of  the  Hebrews  so  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  anj  thing  among  Europeans,  that  a 
short  notice  of  them  is  indispensable. 

1.  The  first  thing  which  merits  attention  was 
the  method  of  contracting  this  sacred  obligation— 
their  espousals.  It  sometimes  happened  that  seTeral 
years  elapsed  between  the  espousals  and  the  mar- 
riage of  the  contracting  parties,§  daring  which 
period  the  bride  remained  at  home  with  her  pa- 
rents, and  was  under  the  same  obligations  of 
fidelity  to  her  spouse  as  if  the  nuptials  had  been 
solenmized.  See  Matt.  i.  18.  In  general,  how- 
ever, only  two  or  three  months  elapsed  between 
the  time  of  the  espousals  and  that  of  the  marriage. 

2.  It  is  seen,  from  several  passages  of  Scripture, 
that  the  custom  of  purchasing  the  bride  preTsiled 
among  the  descendants  of  Abraham.  Thus  She- 
chem says  to  Jacob,  whose  daughter  Dinah  be 
wished  to  espouse,  '^Ask  me  never  so  much  downr 
and  gif^"  &c.  See  also  1  Sam.  xviii.  25.  The 
custom  stiU  exists  in  many  parts  of  the  East,  snd 
hence  a  numerous  family  of  daughters  is  a  source 
of  great  wealth.  Where  ihe  bridegroom  is  not 
possessed  of  sufficient  property  to  obtain  the  object 
of  his  desire  by  purchase,  he  obtains  her  by  servi- 
tude. '*  They  build  houses,  work  in  their  rice- 
plantations,  and  do  all  the  services  that  may  he 
necessary,  and  this  of);en  lasts  three  or  four  years. 
before  they  can  be  married.''ir  This  will  illustrate 
Gen.  xsix.  27* 

3.  This  sacred  and  important  obligation  was 
contracted  at  a  very  early  age  among  the  Jews,  in 
compliance  with  eastern  customs ;  and  henoe  tbe 
bride  calls  her  husband,  '^the  guide  of  my  youth' 
(Prov.  ii.  17 ;  see  also  ver.  18).  At  the  age  of 
eighteen  the  males  could  marry,  and  the  females 
when  they  were  twelve  and  a  day  ;  tiK  which  time 
they  were  called  little  maids.**  Celibacy  and 
sterility  were  considered  great  a£9ictians  (Judges 
xi.  37 ;  1  Sam.  i.  11,  &c.) ;  and  laige  femOies,  as 
peculiar  marics  of  the  providential  bleasing  of  God 
Prov.  xvii.  6. 

4.  Concerning  their  marriages,  Dr.  Brown  bas 
collected  the  following  particulars  from  the  Jewish 
writers.  On  the  day  of  the  marriage,  the  bride 
was  as  elegantly  attired  as  her  drcumstances 
would  pennit;  and  was  led  by  the  women  into 

§  See  Jotephoi,  Anliq.,b.  ihr.,  c  16. 
K  Dapper's  Africa,  p.  999.  See  alw  Bwdibviil  •  THrdi  ■ 
Syria,  &c.y  p.  386. 

**  Uf^iOoU,  Her.  Uelk,  Mark  v.  & 
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the  drearing-duanbeT,  without  her  yeil,  and  with 
disherelled  hair,  marriage-songs  being  sung  before 
her  as  she  went  Th^re  she  was  placed  on  a  beau- 
dfol  seat,  where  they  disposed  her  hair  in  ringlets 
(hence  compared  to  the  long  curled  hair  of  a  flock 
of  goats  on  Mount  Gilead,  in  Cant  ir.  1),  and 
ornamented  it  with  ribbands  and  trinkets.     Thej 
then  decked  her  in  her  wedding  attire,  and  reiled 
her,  like  Rebecca,  amidst  the  pongs  and  rejoicings 
of  her  attendants.    Thus  was  sne  *^  prepared  ajs  a 
bride  adorned  for  her  husband,"  Isa.  Ixi.  10 ;  Her. 
xxi.  2.    A  yiigin  wi^  married  on  the  fourth  day 
of  the  week,  that,  if  any  doubts  were  entertained 
of  her  yiiginity,  they  could  be  settled  by  the  coun- 
cil of  three,  on  the  Thursday,  which  was  a  syna- 
gogue and  court  day ;  and  a  widow  was  married 
on  the  fifth  day  of  the  week.    A  woman  who  was 
either  dirorced,  or  a  widow,  neither  married  nor 
iras  espoused  till  after  ninety  days,  that  it  might 
he  ascertained  whether  she  was  enceinte  by  her 
fonner  husband ;  and  if  two  heathens,  who  had 
been  mazried,  became  proselytes  to  Judaism,  they 
lived  separate  for  the  same  length  of  time,  that  it 
might  be  seen  which  of  their  children  were  h^ 
thens,  and  which  were  Jews.*    When  the  hour 
of  marriage  arrired,  four  persons  walked  before 
the  bridegroom,  carrying  a  canopy  supported  by 
^ur  poles,  that  if  the  bride  intended  to  walk  home 
to  the  bridegroom's  house  after  the  ceremony,  she 
might  walk  under  it  in  company  with  her  hus- 
band ;  and,  in  the  interim,  it  eitiier  stood  before 
the  door,  or  was  taken  into  the  court  around 
^hich  the  house  was  bmlt,  if  the  marriage  cere- 
mony was  to  be  performed  there ;  all  the  bride's 
party  exdaiming,  *^  Blessed  be  he  who  cometh !" 
welcoming  thus  the  bridegroom  and  his  friends, 
l^nring  the  ceremony,  if  the  &ther  gave  away  his 
daughter,  he  took  her  by  the  hand,  as  Raguel  did 
&rah,  when  she  was  married  to  Tobit,  presented 
her  to  the  bridegroom,  and  said,  ^  Behold,  take 
her  after  the  law  of  Moses,  and  lead  her  away ;" 
blessing  them,  taking  paper,  writing  an  instrument 
of  corenants,  and  sealing  it,  Tobit  vii.  13, 14  But 
if  the  father  did  not  act  as  the  celebrator,  the  bride 
stood  on  the  right  hand  of  the  l»ridegroom,  in  allu- 
sion to  Ps.  xIt.  9,  and  the  Rabbi  or  Hezen  of  the 
synagogue,  who  acted  as  celebrator,  took  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  thelUy  which  was  about  the  bride- 
groom's neck,  and  coyered  with  it  the  head  of  the 
bride,  as  Boaz  did  Ruth  (ch.  iii.  9) ;  after  which 
be  consecrated  a  cup  of  wine,  the  by-standers 
joining  in  the  ceremony ;  and  the  cup  being  thus 
blessed,  it  was  given  to  the  two  contracting  par- 
ties.   The  bridegroom,  afterwards  taking  the  ring 


*  LigfatibDt,  Hor.  Heb. ;  Matt.  i.  18;  )  C«>r.  vii.  14. 


(a  modem  invention,  instead  of  the  sum  of  money 
anciently  given  as  the  dowry),  and  putting  it  on 
the  finger  of  the  bride,  said,  ''  Lo,  thou  art  mar- 
ried to  me  with  this  ring,  according  to  the  form 
of  Moses  and  of  Israel."  Two  witnesses  were 
then  called,  to  hear  the  marriage  contract  read ; 
and  after  they  returned,  another  cup  of  wine  was 
consecrated  and  divided  among  the  guests. 

5.  Matters  were  next  so  ordered  as  to  prepare 
for  setting  out  to  the  house  of  the  bridegroom ; 
when,  if  there  was  a  canopy,  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom walked  under  it  (hence  says  the  spouse, 
"  His  banner  over  me  was  love,"  Cant.  ii.  4)  ;  but 
if  none,  the  bride  and  her  companions  were  veiledj 
she,  however,  &r  deeper  than  they.  Sometimes,  also, 
they  used  a  palanquin,  and  were  carried  in  state 
ftom  one  house  to  tiie  other ;  and  it  seems  to  have 
been  to  this  that  David  alludes  in  Ps.  xlv.  13,  ^'  The 
king^s  daughter  is  all  glorious  within  (the  palan- 
quin, vix.),  her  clothing  is  of  wrought  gold."  And 
to  this  Solomon  refers,  when  he  says,  of  the  chariot 
of  the  bridegrom,  that  '^  its  wood  was  of  cedar,  its 
pillars  of  silver,  its  bottom  of  gold,  its  covering  of 
purple,  and  the  midst  thereof  paved  with  love,  or 
poetical  amorous  inscriptions  or  devices,  for  the 
daughters  of  Jerusalem,"  Cant  iii.  9,  10.  The 
marriage  procesaons  were  commonly  in  the  night, 
by  torch-light;  and  lightfoot  says,  they  carried 
before  them  ten  wooden  staves,  having  each  of 
them  at  top  a  vessel  like  a  dish,  in  which  was  a 
piece  of  cloth  or  wick,  dipped  in  oil,  to  give  light 
to  the  company.t  So  that  the  parable  of  the  ten 
virgins  was  evidently  a  delineation  of  national 
marmers;  since  they  required,  in  that  case,,  not 
only  to  have  oil  in  their  lamps,  but  to  have  ves- 
sels containing  a  quantity  of  oil,  in  order  to  re- 
plenish these  lamps  from  time  to  time.  Indeed, 
we  have  several  allusions  to  the  same  custom,  in 
various  passages  of  Scripture.  Thus,  the  spouse, 
when  speaking  of  the  brid^room,  says,  '^My 
beloved  is  white  and  ruddy,  the  chiefest  among 
ten  thousand;"  or,  as  the  original  expresses  it, 
^'hghted  with  ten  thousand:"  thereby  meaning 
that  he  dazzled  beholders  as  much  as  a  bridegroom 
attended  with  ten  thousand  lamps.  Cant.  v.  10. 
And  the  bridegroom  says  of  the  spouse,  that  she 
is  "  terrible  as  an  army  with  banners,"  or,  literally, 
that  she  is  Hmggling  as  women  shone  upon  with 
the  nuptial  lamps,  when  their  rich  attire  reflected 
a  dazzling  lustre.  As  they  went  to  the  bride- 
groom's house,  every  person  who  met  them  gave 
place  to  the  procession ;  a  cup  of  wine  was  car- 
ried before  them;  and  they  were  accompanied 
with  music  and  dancing,  Ps.  xlv.  15.     Hence,  in 


t  Hor.  Hcb.,  Matt  xxv.  1. 
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one  of  the  parables  of  our  Lord,  the  cliildren  at 
their  sport,  when  imitating  a  mairiage  procession, 
said,  ^'  We  have  piped  unto  you,  and  ye  hare  not 
danced,''  Luke  rii.  32.  The  praises  of  the  bride- 
groom were  also  sung,  in  strains  like  those  in 
Ruth  iy.  11,  12;  whilst  the  praises  of  the  bride 
were  celebrated  in  a  similar  manner.  Money  was 
scattered  among  the  crowd,  to  remind  them,  if 
need  required,  that  they  had  been  present  at  the 
wedding;  and  barley  also  was  sown  before  the 
newly  married  couple,  as  denoting  their  wishes 
for  a  numerous  progeny.* 

6.  Haying  reached  the  house  of  the  bridegroom, 
they  sat  down  to  the  marriage  supper,  each  clothed 
with  a  wedding  garment,  Matt.  xxii.  11 ;  and 
etiquette  required  that  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
should  remain  silent,  whilst  the  honours  of  the 
table  were  done  by  the  Architridinus,  or  goyemor 
of  the  feast,  Eccles.  xxxi.  1,  2;  John  ii.  8,  9. 
Besides  the  Architriclinus,  there  were  two  other 
official  persons,  called  Paianymphi,  or  friends  of 
the  bridegroom  and  the  bride  (John  iii.  39),  whose 
office  it  was  to  be  assisting  to  them  as  man  and 
maid,  especially  at  their  entry  into  the  nuptial 
chamber,  t  After  the  feast  was  ended,  mirth  and 
dancing  preyailed  (Jer.  xxxiii.  11),  which  made  the 
prophet  mention  the  want  of  them  as  a  mark  of 
desolation  (chap.  yii.  34,  xri.  9,  xxy.  10, 11)  ;  but 
whether  the  bride  and  bridegroom's  parties  re- 
mained together,  or  were  in  separate  apartments, 
is  not  said :  the  last  is  most  conformable  with  the 
manners  of  the  East  When  the  bridegroom  re- 
tired, he  spread  his  skirt  oyer  his  bride,  to  testify 
the  claim  which  the  law  had  giyen  him,  and 
sought  for  those  signs  which  the  Mosaic  code  re- 
quired in  such  cases,  Deut  xxii.  13 — I7.J  In 
the  case  of  young  persons  the  mairiage  feast  lasted 
seven  days  (Gen.  xxix.  27;  Judg.  xiy.  12,  17; 
Job  xi.  19),  and  the  bride  retained  the  appella- 
tion for  thirty  days  after  the  ceremony ;  but  in  the 
case  of  a  widow  or  a  widower,  the  feast  lasted 
only  three  days.  It  was  the  custom  for  the  fether 
to  giye  his  daughter,  when  leaving  his  house,  a 
female  slave,  as  a  companion,  as  Laban  did  to 
each  of  his  daughters;  hence  Solomon  accounts 
those  extremely  poor  who  had  none,  Proy.  xii.  9.|| 
In  noticing  the  military  afiairs  of  the  Jews,  we 
remarked  the  exemption  from  military  sendee  for 
twelve  months,  which  marrying  a  wife  conferred : 


*I4ghtfoot,  Hor.  Heb.,  John  it  I. 
f  Idem,  nrid. 
t  See  Hanner't  Ooflinef  00  Sol.  Song,  p.  11 ;  Rin9en*f  N«t 
Hist  of  Aleppo,  p.  113,  note ;  Savary'f  Letters  on  Egypt,  vol. 
iii.,  p.  38,  &c. 

il  Brown's  Jewish  Antiquities,  b.  iz.  sect.  *J, 
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the  reasons  fi>r  which  law  wore  then  stated,  and 
therefore  need  not  be  repeated  here. 

7-  ^e  have  already  glanced  at  the  allimons  to 
some  parts  of  the  nuptial  ceremonies  in  the  beau- 
tiful parable  of  the  ten  virgins.  But  we  cannot 
close  these  remarks  without  extracting  the  follow- 
ing illustration  of  that  and  another  touching  pas- 
sage of  holy  writ,  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Harwood, 
whose  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  dtm 
writers,  to  whom  these  ceremonies  were  well 
known,  has  enabled  him  to  place  many  passages 
of  Scripture  in  a  very  clear  and  beautiful  light  :— 
"  The  ten  yirgins,"  he  observes,  "  went  in  a  com- 
pany to  meet  the  bridegroom :  five  of  them  were 
endued  with  prudence  and  discretion ;  the  other 
five  were  thoughtless  and  inconsiderate.  The 
thoughtless  took  indeed  their  lamps,  but  had  not 
the  precaution  to  replenish  them  with  oil  (lathei, 
perhaps,  not  to  cany  the  vessel  of  additioual  oil 
with  them ;  thinlnng  the  present  supply  woold  \k 
sufficient).  But  the  prudent,  mindful  <^  futuiitj, 
took  oil  with  them  in  vessels.  Having  waited  a 
long  time  for  the  bridegroom,  and  he  not  appeal- 
ing, they  all,  fatigued  with  tedious  expectatioQ, 
sunk  in  profound  repose.  But  lo!  at  midni^k 
they  were  suddenly  alarmed  with  a  ay— The 
bridegroom!  the  bridegroom  is  coming!  Hastea 
to  meet  and  congratulate  him.  Boused  with  thk 
unexpected  proclamation,  they  all  got  up  and 
trimmed  their  lamps.  The  thoughtless  then  began 
to  solicit  the  others  to  impart  to  them  some  of 
their  oil,  telling  them  that  their  lamps  were  en- 
tirely extinguished.  To  these  entreaties  the  pru- 
dent answered,  that  they  had  only  prorided  a 
sufficient  quantity  for  their  own  use,  and  therefore 
advised  them  to  go  and  purchase  oil  of  those  ttbo 
sold  it  They  departed  accordingly;  but  doring 
their  absence  the  bridegroom  came,  and  the  pru- 
dent yirgins,  being  prepared  for  his  reception,  weot 
along  with  him  to  the  nuptial  entertainment  Thv 
doors  were  then  immediately  shut.  Af^r  some  tiiae 
the  others  came  to  the  door,  and  supplicated  ear- 
nestly for  admiasion.  But  the  bridegroom  repuW 
them,  telling  them  he  did  not  know  them,  and  wouA 
not  admit  any  strangers.  "§     From  another  para- 


§  Introd.  io  the  New  Test,  vol.  il.,  pp.  120—122.  Tbr  £»- 
lowing  accooDt  of  a  inarnsge  procMsioii,  as  seeD  by  Mr.  W  •t^ 
at  Serampore*  some  few  yean  sioce,  v«iU  ihow  tbe  co^anut^ 
which  exists  between  the  coatoma  of  the  East  io  the  pnteai^- 
and  those  of  ancient  times :—"  The  bridcgniom  cane  fiua  a  cti- 
taooe,  and  the  bride  lived  at  Seimmpore.  to  which  pJaoe  tbr 
bridegroom  was  to  come  by  water.  Ailrr  waiting  two  or  thnt 
hoars,  at  length,  near  midnight,  it  waa  aoDOODoed*  as  if  in  ik« 
veiy  words  of  Scripture, '  Behold !  the  bridegroom  comfth  ■  |>> 
ye  oat  to  meet  him !'  All  the  penaos  employed  now  t«lrtui 
their  lamps,  and  ran  with  them  in  their  hands  to  fill  1^  thn- 
statious  in  the^irocenioo  ;  some  of  them  Imi  tost  (heir  {dts 
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\ky  in  which  a  great  king  is  represented  as  making 
a  most  magnificent  entertainment  at  the  marriage 
of  bis  son,  we  learn  (observes  the  same  author), 
that  all  the  guests  who  were  invited  to  the  enter- 
tainment were  expected  to  be  dressed  in  a  manner 
saitable  to  the  splendour  of  such  an  occasion,  and  as 
a  token  of  just  respect  to  the  newlj-mairied  couple ; 
and  that,  after  the  procession  in  the  erening  from 
the  bride's  house  was  concluded,  the  guests,  before 
tbejwere  admitted  into  the  hall,  where  the  enter- 
tainment was  served  up,  were  taken  into  an  apart- 
and  viewed,  that  it  might  be  known  if  anj  stranger 
had  intruded,  or  if  any  of  the  comanj  were  appa- 
relled in  raiment  unsuitable  to  the  geidal  solemnity 
they  were  going  to  celebrate ;  and  such,  if  found, 
were  expelled  the  house  with  eveiy  mark  of  igno- 
Buny  and  disgrace.    From  the  knowledge  of  this 
custom,  the  following  passage  receives  great  light 
and  lustre : — "  When  the  king  came  in  to  see  the 
gnests,  he  discovered  among  them  a  person  who 
bad  not  on  a  wedding  garment     He  called  him, 
and  said,  '  Friend,  how  came  you  to  intrude  into 
my  palace  in  a  dress  so  unsuitable  to  this  occa- 
flon?'    The  man  was  struck  dumb — ^he  had  no 
apology  to  oflfer  for  the  disrespectful  neglect.   The 
king  then  called  to  his  servants,  and  bade  them 
bmd  him  hand  and  foot — to  drag  him  out  of  the 
room — and  thrust  him  out  into  midnight  dark- 


ness. 


"* 


&  In  consequence  of  the  universal  prevalence 
of  polygamy  in  the  East,  we  find  the  practice,  from 
prudoitial  motives,  tolerated,  under  certain  restric- 
tions, by  the  Mosaic  code  of  laws.  See  Deut  xxi. 
15—17;  Exod.  xxi.  9,  10,  &c.  The  secondary 
wives  of  a  man  were  termed  amettbinei,  and  they 
differed  fiiom  the  first  wife,  who  was  the  principal, 
in  two  things — (1)  Where  they  had  been  bond- 
dares,  they  still  continued  under  subjection,  and 
were  at  the  disposal  of  their  proprietors  so  long  as 
the  husband  continued  to  pay  their  matrimonial 
duty.  If  deprived  of  this,  they  obtained  their  free- 
dom, Exod.  xxi.  7—11.  (2)  Their  children  did 
not  inherit,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  cases  of 


wd  were  miprepwed,  but  it  was  then  loo  hte  to  seek  them,  and 
the  cuvalcade  moved  Ibrward  to  the  hoiiae  of  the  bride,  at  which 
place  the  compaoy  entered  a  large  and  fpleodidly  iUiitninated 
area,  before  the  hooae,  coirered  with  an  awning,  where  a  great 
ntoltitade  of  friends,  dressed  in  their  best  apparel,  were  seated 
»!wn  mats.  The  bridegroom  was  carried  in  the  arms  of  a  friend, 
*Hi  placed  in  a  snperb  seat  in  the  midst  of  the  company,  where 
l|«  Mta  short  time,  and  then  went  into  the  house,  the  door  of 
^^  was  immediately  shut,  and  guarded  by  sepoys.  I  and 
w»e«  exposfnlated  with  the  door-keeper,  bot  in  vain.  Never 
^  I  so  stmck  with  oor  Lord's  beantifel  parable  as  at  this 
"waeot-anrf/Ae  door  teas  *Mii  /"-View  of  the  History,  &c., 
«the  Hindoos,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  171, 172. 

*  Hanvood's  Introd.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  12-2.    See  also  Macknight's 
Harmony,  p.  481,  2udrai(ion. 


Keturah  and  Hagar,t  Gen.  xxv.  5,  6.    The  same 
distinction  prevails  to  this  day  in  the  £ast. 

9.  Upon  the  same  ground  that  polygamy  was 
tolerated  hy  the  Mosaic  law,  divorce  was  also 
allowed  (Deut  xxiv.  1 — 4;  Matt  xix.  8),  but 
was  to  be  effected  in  such  a  manner  as  gave  an 
opportunity  for  the  reform  of  many  of  those  evils 
that  were  its  necessaxy  attendants  where  these 
provisions  were  not  known.     It  will  be  seen,  upon 
reference  to  the  law  above  cited,  that  the  husband 
had  the  power  of  dissolving  the  marriage  without 
any  legal  aid  or  recognition — '^  If  a  man  have 
taken  a  woman  to  wife,  and  she  please  him  not, 
because  he  findeth  a  defect  in  her,  he  shall  write 
her  a  bill  of  divorce,"  &c.     It  is  easy  to  conceive 
what  abuses  and  disputes  might  ensue  from  such 
a  dissolution  of  mairiages ;  and  to  prevent  these 
to  the  utmost  extent,  Moses  ordained — (1)  That 
there  should  be  some  ivriUen  evidence  of  the  trans- 
action, actually  delivered  to  the  vrife,  by  which 
she  might  be  able  to  certify,  on  all  occasions,  the 
truth  of  her  riddance  from  her  first  marriage,  to- 
gether with  her  right  to  enter  into  a  second.   This 
process,  no  doubt,  caused  many  hinderances,  as  but 
few  Israelites  understood  the  art  of  vmting;  so 
that  it  became  necessaxy  to  resort  to  some  judge, 
or  literary  person,  in  order  to  have  the  bill  of 
divorce  written :  but  this  delay  was  probably  in- 
tended by  the  l^slator.    For  in  this  way  a  mar- 
riage could  never  be  dissolved  in  the  first  heat  of 
passion,  and  the  husband  might  perhaps  change 
his  mind ;  and  the  person  employed  to  write  the 
divorce.,  probably  a  priest  or  a  Levite,  was  perhaps 
a  man  of  principle,  and  would  previously  admonish 
the  husband  on  the  subject     A  copy  of  the  bill 
of  divorce  may  be  seen  in  Lightfoot.^     (2)  But 
even  the  delivery  of  the  bill  of  divorce  did  not 
render  the  dissolution  of  the  marriage  altogether 
complete.    Thereto,  by  the  Mosaic  statute,  this 
further  circumstance  was  requisite,  that  the  wife 
had  actually  left  the  husband's  house;  which,  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  and 
the  manners  of  the  Arabs,  must  have  occasioned 
a  delay  of  several  months;  and  that  man  must 
know  nothing  of  the  human  mind,  nor  think  how 
often  the  quarrels  of  married  persons  are  made  up 
on  cool  reflection,  who  can   entertain  a  doubt, 
whether,  by  means  of  these  delays,  a  multitude  of 
intended  divorces  must  not  have  been  prevented. 
(3)  Even  after  the  dissolution  of  the  marriage  was 
complete,  if  both  parties  were  satisfied  to  renew 
the  connexion,  Moses  put  no  obstacle  in  the  way. 


f  For  an  elaborate  disquisition  on  the  marriage  laws  of  the 
Hebrews,  see  Michaelis  on  the  laws  of  Moses,  vol.  ii.,  pp. 
1-122. 

:  Ilor.  Ileb.,  Matt.  v.  31. 
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if  only  the  wife  had  not  matried  another  hushand. 
For  the  maintenance  of  a  divorced  wife  the  law 
makes  no  provision.  This  may  seem  to  ns  a  case 
of  great  hardship ;  hut  in  a  coimtry  where  polygamy 
made  females  scarce,  and  where  slaveiy  was  tole- 
rated, it  would  not  he  so  severely  felt.  We  must 
not  omit  to  notice,  that  the  hushand  forfeited  his 
right  to  give  a  divorce,  however,  if  he  had  seduced 
a  young  woman,  and  heen  ohliged,  in  ohedience  to 
the  law,  to  marry  her ;  as  also,  if  he  had  falsely 
accused  his  wife  of  not  having  had  the  ii^fna  vir- 
gwiUatis  on  the  wedding-night,  Deut.  xxii.  19,  29. 
These  provisions  had  a  most  henefidal  effect.* 
The  wife  was  also  allowed  to  sue,  if  she  thought 
herself  aggrieved ;  and  especially  if  she  disliked 
the  person  to  whom  she  had  heen  espoused  at  an 
early  age  hy  her  parents.f  Josephus  mentions 
three  instances  of  divorce  hy  wives ;  viz.,  Salome, 
Herodias,  and  Drusilla. 

10.  The  support  of  the  wife  after  the  hushand's 
death  was  unifbrmly  provided  for,  without  the  aid 
of  any  express  regulations.  If  she  had  children, 
that  natural  duty,  which  no  statute  needs  to  name, 
ohliged  them  to  maintain  her.  If  she  had  not, 
the  nearest  relation  of  her  deceased  hushand  was 
ohliged  to  many  her,  or,  if  he  declined  so  to  do, 
to  resign  her  to  the  next  more  remote ;  and  that  so 
peremptorily,  that,  as  we  see  from  Ruth  iv.  5,  he 
could  not  inherit  the  land  of  the  deceased  with- 
out taking  his  childless  vndow  along  with  it  If 
she  were  too  old  for  marriage,  still  it  would  seem 
to  have  heen  an  incumhent  duty  on  the  heir  of 
the  land  to  support  her  just  as  fully  as  if  she  was 
his  wife,:^  Deut  xxv.  5,  10 ;  Matt.  xxii.  25.  It 
is  evident  that  this  law  was  fer  more  ancient  than 
the  Jewish  law  (Gen.  xxxviii.  8),  hut  it  was  under 
this  law  that  it  hecame  douhly  binding;  for  it 
connected  the  love  of  preserving  a  brother^s  name 
with  the  preservation  of  property  in  the  several 
fEunUies  and  tribes.  In  this  case  no  betrothing 
was  required,  nor  were  there  any  ceremonies,  as 
at  ordinary  marriages.  The  husband's  brother 
acquired  his  sister-in-law  by  a  divine  right,  three 
months  after  the  hushand's  death. || 

11.  No  regard  is  paid  to  equality  of  rank  in 
marriages  among  the  Orientals,  and  the  meanest 
slave  may  be,  not  only  the  wife,  but  even  the 
mother,  of  a  king.  Hence  we  find  no  law  pro- 
hibiting an  Israelite  from  marrying  out  of  his  rank, 
and  still  less  one  that  made  marriages  with  per- 


•  See  MieheelM  on  the  Lews  of  Moees,  vol.  n.»  pp.  137- 164. 

t  Liglitibot.  Hor.  Heb.,  1  Cor.  vii.  10. 

X  Micfaaelif ,  Lews  of  Moses,  toI.  ii ,  pw  154 ;  and  Calmet's 
Bib.  Bncyclop., "  Levirate.'' 

I  Ibid.,  vbi  »up.,  pp.  21~3S. 


sons  of  a  very  inferior  station  nugatory.  To  the 
priests  alone  has  Moses  laid  down  any  special  role 
with  respect  to  their  marriages ;  and  even  these 
rules  relate,  not  to  what  we  call  rank,  but  to  other 
things.  The  statutes  that  contain  them  are  found 
in  Lev.  xxi.  7)  13,  44.  Amidst  all  the  restric- 
tions there  laid  down,  however,  there  was  nothing 
to  hinder  a  priest,  and  even  the  high-priest,  from 
marrying  an  Israelitess  of  the  lowest  rank,  even 
one  that  had  from  poverty  been  sold  as  a  shve. 
It  has  been  a  generally  prevmling  notion,  that  an 
Israelite  might  not  many  ottt  of  his  tribe  \  bat 
this,  as  Michaelis  has  shown,  is  a  mistake,  directly 
confuted  by  the  Mosaic  writings.  It  was  onlj  in 
the  single  case  of  a  daughter  being  the  heiress  of 
her  fathers  land,  that  she  was  prohibited  from 
marrying  out  of  her  tribe,  in  order  that  the  in- 
heritance might  not  pass  to  another  tribe,  Numb. 
xxxvL  This  is  placed  beyond  doubt  in  the  case 
of  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  who  were  relations,  but 
who  had  married  into  different  tribes.  It  was  eren 
in  the  power  of  an  Israelite  to  marry  a  woman 
bom  a  heathen,  provided  she  renounced  idolatij) 
as  is  evident  from  Deut  xxi.  10 — 14 ;  but  all  mar- 
riage with  Canaanitish  women  was  ei^ressl j  pro- 
hibited, Exod.  xxxiv.  16.§  • 

II.  Among  the  Jews,  children  were  much 
coveted;  both  because  the  inheritances  in  the 
tribes  were  dependant  on  it,  and  because  each  one, 
especially  of  die  house  of  David,  was  anxious  to 
participate  in  the  honour  of  being  the  progenitor 
of  the  Messiah. 

1.  From  Ezek.  xvi.  4 — 9,  it  is  evident  that 
in^ts  newly  bom  were  washed  in  water,  anointed 
with  oil,  rubbed  with  salt,  swaddled  with  a  long 
bandage,  and  then  wrapped  in  comfortable  dotb- 
ing.ir  The  ingenious  writer  referred  to  below, 
explains  Exod.  i.  16,  with  reference  to  this  custom. 

2.  On  the  eighth  day  from  the  birth  of  the 
ehild  the  rite  of  circumcision  was  performed  Ot 
the  design  of  this  ceremony  we  have  spoken  is 
treating  of  the  ceremonial  law.  It  was  the  ini- 
tiatory sign  and  seal  of  the  covenant  of  peculiarity. 
It  only  remains  to  notice  the  manner  of  its  pei- 
fomiance.  The  sponsors  being  chosen,  and  the 
company  assembled,  either  in  the  synagogue  cr  id 
the  house,  the  female  employed  by  the  mother, 
brought  the  child  to  the  door,  and  gave  it  to  the 
person  who  was  appointed  to  hold  it  during  the 
operation.  On  entering  with  the  child,  he  yi» 
hailed  with  "Blessed  be  he  who  comes f  He 
then  sat  down,  and  the  drcumciser  cfiected  the 
operation,  blessed  the  child,  and  gave  him  the 


§  MichneUs,  Uws  of  Moses,  pp.  35, 37. 
%  Sec  Frsgneiits  ia  Cdmct,  No.  ccciii..  Ix, 
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name  appointed  (if  it  Lad  not  been  already  given, 
see  Rndi  iy.  17 ;  I  Sam!  ir.  21),  at  the  same  time 
repeating  Ezek.  xri.  6,  ^*  I  said  unto  thee,  when 
thou  wast  in  thj  blood,  lAve !"  After  this  the 
company  repeats  Psalm  cxxriii.  K  the  child  died 
lefore  the  eighth  day,  he  was  drcnmcised  in  the 
cemeteiy,  for  the  purpose  of  secnring  his  recog- 
nidon  at  the  resnrrection  of  the  just  The  girls 
weie  carried  to  the  synagogue,  generaUy,  to  be 
named.  In  both  cases  it  was  a  time  of  festivity 
and  rejoicing,  though  less  so  in  the  case  of  girls 
than  in  that  of  boys.  Necessary,  howerer,  as  dr- 
cmncuion  was  while  the  ceremonial  law  continued 
obligatory,  it  became  an  indifferent  thing  aflter  the 
death  of  Christ ;  and  was  totally  abrogated,  with 
the  rest  of  the  Mosaic  ritual,  at  the  destruction  of 
the  temple.  Till  that  time  the  apostles  allowed 
the  Jews  converted  to  Christianity  the  use  of  it ; 
but  they  expressly  forbade  that  this  yoke  should 
be  put  upon  the  necks  of  the  Gentile  converts. 

3.  As  soon  as  the  children  had  arrived  at  a 
proper  age  to  receive  instruction,  they  were  taught 
select  sentences  from  the  law  by  their  parents,  in 
conformity  with  Deut.  iv.  9,  Ti.  7)  &c- 

4.  It  was  a  universal  custom  among  the  Jews  to 
teach  their  children  some  trade,  as  appears  from 
the  following  passage  from  the  Talmud,  '^  What  is 
a  &ther  commanded  to  do  to  his  son  ?  To  cir- 
cumcise him ;  to  redeem  him ;  to  teach  him  the 
law;  to  teach  him  a  trade;  and  to  take  him  a 
wife.  Rabbi  Judah  saith.  He  who  teacheth  not 
his  son  a  trade,  does  as  if  he  taught  him  to  be  a 
thief.  And  Rabban  Gamael  saith,  He  who  hath 
a  trade  in  his  hand  is  like  a  vineyard  that  is 
fenced.*  * 

5.  Among  the  Hebrews,  as  indeed  among  most 
other  nations,  the  Jiritrbom  enjoyed  particular 
pririleges ;  and  wherever  polygamy  existed  it  was 
necessary  to  fix  them.  See  Deut.  xxi.  15—17- 
These  privileges  consisted  (1)  in  a  right  to  the 
priesthood,  which  before  the  law  was  in  the  eldest 
of  the  family ;  and  (2)  in  a  double  portion  of  the 
Others  property.  The  double  portion  is  explained 
two  ways :  some  believe  that  half  the  entire  in- 
heritance was  given  to  the  elder  brother,  the  other 
half  being  shared  in  equal  parts  among  the  rest. 
Bat  the  rabbins  inform  us,  that  the  first-bom  took 
for  his  share  twice  as  much  as  any  of  his  brethren. 
If  the  first-bom  died  before  the  division  of  the 
father  s  inheritance,  and  left  any  children,  his  right 
deToIred  to  his  heirs.  First-bom  daughters  were 
not,  however,  invested  with  these  privileges.  The 
rights  of  the  first-born  could  be  transferred  to  any 
other  branch  of  the  fiunily,  upon  certain  grounds ; 


*  Mgfatfbot^  Bar.  of  the  New  Test.,  Acts  iviii. 


as  in  the  case  of  Jacob  and  Esao,  Reuben  and 
Joseph,  Adonijah  and  Solomon.t 

6.  Adoption,  strictly  speaking,  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  practised  by  the  ancient  Hebrews. 
Moses  says  nothing  of  it  in  his  laws ;  and  Jacob's 
adoption  of  his  two  grandsons,  Ephraim  and  Mar 
nasseh  (Glen,  xlviii.  1),  is  rather  a  kind  of  sub- 
stitution, by  which  he  intended  that  they  should 
have  each  his  lot  in  Israel,  as  if  they  had  been  his 
own  sons — ^^  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  are  mine ;  as 
Reuben  and  Simeon,  they  shall  be  mine."  But  as 
he  gives  no  inheritance  to  their  &ther  Joseph,  the 
efiect  of  this  adoption  extended  only  to  their  in- 
crease of  fortune  and  inheritance ;  that  is,  instead, 
of  one  part,  giving  them*,  or  Joseph,  whom  they 
represented,  two  parts.  From  Esther  ii.  15,  how- 
ever, it  is  evident  that  adoption,  strictly  so  called, 
vras  not  unknovm  among  the  Jevra;  though  we 
are  uncertain  how  far  the  privileges  of  it  extended. 
It  is  supposed  they  were  much  like  those  of  the 
Roman  lavra;  that  adopted  children  shared  the 
parent's  estate  vrith  his  natural  descendants ;  that 
they  assumed  the  name  of  the  person  who  adopted 
them,  and  became  subject  to  his  paternal  power. 
Another  kind  of  adoption,  among  the  Israelites, 
consisted  in  the  obligation  of  a  surviving  brother 
to  marry  the  widow  of  his  brother,  who  had  died 
without  issue  (Deut  xxv.  5,  &c.) ;  so  that  the 
children  of  this  connexion  were  considered  as 
belonging  to  the  deceased  brother,  and  went  by 
his  name.  Among  the  Mahometans  the  ceremony 
of  adoption  is  performed  by  causing  the  adopted 
to  pass  through  the  shirt  of  the  person  who  adopts 
him.  Something  like  this  appears  among  the  He- 
brews. Elijah  adopted  Elisha  by  throwing  his 
mantle  over  him  (1  Kings  xix.  19);  and  when  he 
was  carried  up  in  a  fiery  chariot,  his  mantle,  which 
he  let  fall,  was  taken  up  by  Elisha,  his  spiritual 
son  and  adopted  successor  in  the  office  of  prophet, 
2  Kings  ii.  13,  15.  It  should  be  remarked,  that 
Elisha  asks  not  merely  to  be  adopted  (for  that  he 
had  been  already),  but  to  be  treated  as  the  elder 
son ;  to  have  a  double  portion  of  the  spirit  con- 
ferred upon  him.  Did  the  gift  of  the  mantle 
imply  this  also  ?  It  would  seem  so,  by  the  conduct 
of  Moses,  who  clothed  Eleazar  in  Aaron's  sacred 
vestments,  when  that  high-priest  was  about  to  be 
gathered  to  his  fathers  (Numb.  xx.  26) ;  intimating 
thereby,  that  Eleazar  succeeded  in  the  functions 
of  the  priesthood,  and  was,  as  it  were,  adopted  to 
exercise  that  dignity.  The  Lord  told  Shebna, 
captain  of  the  temple,  that  he  would  deprive  him 
of  his  honourable  station,  and  substitute  Eliakim, 
son  of  Hilkiah:  *'  I  will  clothe  him  vritli  thy  robe, 


t  Calmet  s  Bib.  Encyclop.,  art  "  Birth-right.*' 
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saith  the  Lord,  and  strengthen  him  Tnth  thy 
girdle,  and  I  will  commit  thy  goyemment  into  his 
hand,"  Isai.  xxii.  21.  Paul,  in  several  parts  of 
his  writings,  exhorts  Christians  to  put  on  the  Lord 
Jesus,  and  to  put  on  the  new  man,  to  denote  their 
adoption  as  sons  of  Grod.* 


SECTION  ni. 

MODES   OP  TRAVELLING. 

1.  Travelling  Provisiona,  &c.r-2.  Hospitality  shown  to  Tra- 
▼ellers— 3.  Eastern  Caravan8~4.  Illustration  oftheExodos 
— 6.  Preparations  for  the  Joameyings  of  Eastern  Monarchs. 

1.  When  any  of  the  Jews  were  going  to  travel 
to  a  distance,  they  carried  their  provisions,  with 
them,  in  a  scrip  slung  over  the  shoulder;  and 
also  provided  themselves  with  a  change  of  rai- 
ment, and  sometimes  with  a  bottle  of  water.  Thus 
provided,  they  commenced  their  journey,  taking  a 
staff  in  their  hand.  It  was  not  customary  to 
travel  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  unless  in  cases  of 
urgent  necessity ;  neither  did  they,  when  in  haste, 
salute  any  one  by  the  way,  2  Kings  iv.  29.  The 
first  thing  to  which  they  attended,  after  reaching 
their  place  of  rest,  was  the  washing  of  the  feet, 
which  in  eastern  coimtries  is  a  very  great  refresh- 
ment. In  the  houses  of  the  superior  classes  this 
is  always  performed  by  a  servant,  and  is  consi- 
dered as  a  mark  of  honour  and  respect.  The 
beasts  upon  which  the  Jews  generally  rode  were 
asses,  of  which  white  ones  were  in  the  greatest  re- 
quest, and  were  used  by  the  more  honourable 
ranks  of  society,  Judg.  v.  10. 

2.  We  must  not  omit  to  notice  here,  the  hospi- 
tality usually  shown  to  travellers  in  eastern  coun- 
tries, and  to  which  there  are  so  many  scriptural 
allusions.  When  a  traveller  had  no  friend  to 
resort  to  on  his  arrival  at  a  tovm  or  village,  he 
took  his  station  at  the  city  gate,  or  in  the  street, 
whence  he  was  soon  invited  to  enter  some  tent  or 
house,  and  partake  of  the  provisions  of  the  table 
and  the  comforts  of  the  bedchamber,  G«n.  xix.  2; 
Judg.  xix.  15 — ^21. 

3.  In  Gen.  xxv.  2,  there  is  mention  of  one  of 
those  conunercial  caravans,  by  which  so  much  of 
the  traffic  of  the  East  is  still  carried  on.  The 
following  description  of  one  of  these  large  com- 
panies, from  Colonel  CampbeU's  Travels  to  India, 
has  furnished  the  late  ingenious  editor  of  Calmet 
with  the  materials  for  illustrating  some  circum- 
stances in  the  history  of  the  exodus,  which  have 
been  a  source  of  much  embarrassment  to  oommen- 
tatorsy  both  ancient  and  modem. 


*  Calmet's  Bib.  Ency.  art.  "  Adoption." 


4.  A  caravan  is  an  assemblage  of  travellers,  portly 
pilgrims,  partly  merchants,  who  collect  together 
in  order  to  consolidate  a  sufficient  force  to  protect 
them,  in  travelling  through  the  hideous  vrilds 
and  burning  deserts  over  which  they  are  con- 
strained to  pass,  for  commercial  and  other  pur- 
poses ;  those  wilds  being  infested  with  Arabs,  who 
make  a  profession  of  pillage,  and  rob  in  most 
formidable  bodies,  some  almost  as  laige  as  smaD 
armies.  As  the  collection  of  such  a  number  (i.  e., 
to  form  the  caravan)  requires  time,  and  the  em- 
bodying of  them  is  a  serious*  concern,  it  is  con- 
certed with  great  care  and  preparation,  and  b 
never  attempted  without  the  permission  of  the 
prince  in  whose  dominions  it  is  formed,  and  of 
those  also,  whose  dominions  it  is  to  pass,  expressed 
in  forking.  The  exact  number  of  men  and  car- 
riages,  mules,  horses,  and  other  beasts  of  burden, 
is  specified  in  the  license ;  and  the  merchants  to 
whom  the  caravan  belongs  regulate  and  direct 
every  thing  pertaining  to  its  government  and 
police,'  during  the  journey,  and  appoint  the  varions 
ojffkerM  necessary  for  conducting  it.  Each  caniTaa 
has  four  principal  officers :  the  jf nf,  the  carataa 
hadii^  or  head  of  the  caravan ;  the  meowk  the 
captain  of  the  march ;  the  thirds  the  captain  of  the 
stop,  or  rest ;  and  the  fiurtk,  the  captain  of  the 
distribution.  The  ftrtt  has  the  uncontrollable 
AUTHORITY  and  command  over  all  the  others, 
and  gives  them  his  orders ;  the  second  is  ABSoinE 
during  the  march,  but  his  authority  immediatelr 
cecues  on  the  stopping  or  encamping  of  the  cara- 
van, when  the  third  assumes  his  share  of  the 
authority,  and  exerts  it  during  the  time  of  its  re- 
maining at  rest ;  the  fourth  orders  the  disposition 
of  every  part  of  the  caravan,  in  case  of  an  attack 
or  batde.  This  last  officer  has,  also,  during  the 
march,  the  inspection  and  direction  of  the  distri- 
bution of  provisions,  which  is  conducted,  under 
his  m^iagement,  by  several  inferior  officers,  who 
are  obliged  to  give  security  to  the  master  of  the 
caravan ;  each  of  them  having  the  care  of  a  cer- 
tain number  of  men,  elephants,  dromedaries, 
camels,  &c.,  which  they  undertake  to  condoct 
and  to  furnish  with  provisions,  at  their  own  risk. 
according  to  an  agreement  stipulated  between 
them.  AJifih  officer  of  the  caravan  is,  the  pat- 
master  or  TREASURER,  who  has  under  him  agrrat 
many  clerks  and  interpreters,  appointed  to  keq> 
€uscurate  joumali  of  all  the  material  inadentfitkid 
may  occur  on  the  journey  ;  it  is  by  these  journals, 
signed  by  the  superior  officen,  that  the  owners  of 
the  caravan  judge  whether  they  have  been  wdl  or 
ill  served  or  conducted.  Another  kind  of  officen 
are  mathematicians,  without  whom  no  carats 
will  presume  to  set  out  There  are  commonly 
three  of  them  attached  to  a  caravan  of  a  laige 
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iiie;  and  the j  pexibnn  ibe  offices  both  of  quarter- 
master and  aid-de-camp,  leading  the  troops  when 
ihe  cazavan  is  attacked,  and  assigning  the  quarters 
where  the  caravan  is  appointed  to  encamp.  There 
are  no  less  than  fire  distinct  kinds  of  caravans : 
First,  the  heavy  caravans,  which  are  composed  of 
elephants,  dromedaries,  camels,  and  horses;  m- 
condlyy  the  light  caravans,  which  hare  but  few 
elephants;  thirdly^  the  conunon  caravans,  which 
have  none  of  those  animals;  fovrUdy^  the  horse 
caravans,  where  are  neither  dromedaries  nor  camels; 
and,  kudy^  sea  caravans,  consisting  of  yessels; 
from  whence  we  maj  observe,  that  the  word  caror 
tan  is  not  confined  to  the  land,  but  extends  to  the 
water  also. 

5.  The  proportion  observed  in  the  heavy  caravan 
is  as  follows :  When  there  ate  600  elephants,  they 
add  1000  dromedaries,  and  2000  horses,  at  the 
least ;  and  the  escort  is  composed  of  4000  men  on 
horseback.  Two  men  are  required  for  leading  one 
elephant^  five,  for  three  dromedaries ;  and  seven, 
for  eleven  camels.  This  multitude  of  servants, 
together  with  the  officers  and  passengers,  whose 
niuuber  is  uncertain,  serve  to  support  the  escort 
incase  of  a  fight;  and  render  the  caravan  more 
formidable  and  secure.  The  passengers  are  not 
absolutely  obliged  to  fight;  but,  according  to  the 
laws  and  usages  of  the  caravan,  if  they  refuse  to 
do  80^  they  are  not  entitled  to  any  provisions  what- 
ever from  the  caravan,  even  though  they  should 
agree  to  pay  an  extravant  price  for  them.  The 
day  of  the  caravan  setting  out,  being  once  fixed, 
is  never  altered  or  postponed ;  so  that  no  disap- 
pointment can  possibly  ensue  to  any  one.  Even 
these  powerful  and  well«armed  bodies  are  way-laid 
and  robbed  by  the  Arabian  princes,  who  keep 
spies  in  all  parts  to  give  notice  when  a  caravan 
Kts  oat:  sometimes  they  plunder  them,  some- 
times they  make  slaves  of  the  whole  convoy.* 

6.  This  account  will  greatly  assist  in  illustrating 
the  history  of  the  exodus.  In  order  to  apply  it 
to  that  event,  we  must  premise,  that  the  manners 
of  the  East,  because  resulting^ifirom  the  nature  and 
the  peculiarities  of  the  countries,  have  ever  been 
so  permanent,  that  what  vras  anciently  adopted 
into  a  custom,  as  appears  by  the  earliest  relations 
which  have  reached  us,  is  still  conformed  to,  with 
scarcely  any  variation. 

(1)  The  officers  of  a  caravan  appear  to  be  ptve. 
This  may  explain  the  nature  and  use  of  the  word, 
which  signifies  five  in  Exod.  xiii.  18,  and  which 
has  embarrassed  commentators,  ancient  and  mo- 
dan.  Our  translatioii  renders  it  hamened^  i.  e., 
in  arms;  but  puts  in  the  maigin,  five  in  a  rank. 


*  CM^pbeU's  TVnvels,  p.  li.,  p.  40. 


Other  Versions  have  the  same  difference.  Mr. 
Harmer  has  some  very  ingenious  thoughts  on  it ; 
and  Mr.  Taylor  said  he  had  once  acquiesced  so  far 
in  the  idea,  as  to  think  they  might  be  illustrated 
by  a  print  in  Niebuhr,  where  four  camels  follow 
in  a  train  led  by  one  man^  apparently  as  the  com- 
mon mode  of  conducting  them.  If  Moses  had 
ordered  that  each  man,  instead  of  conductingybur, 
should  conduct  fivc^  or  that  the  usual  mmiber  of 
drivers  necessary  to  conduct  the  cattle  of  four 
fiimilies  should  conduct  those  of  five,  it  might  have 
afibrded  a  sense,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Harmer 
abandons  the  passage  as  much  too  difficult  But 
the  Hebrew  word  (chemooihim)  occurs  where  that 
sense  is  inapplicable,  as  Josh.  i.  14,  "  Pass  over  be- 
fijire  your  brethren  armed;"  chap.  iv.  12,  ^'passed 
oyer  armed;"  Judg.  vii.  11,  ^'Gideon  went  down  to 
the  outside  of  the  armed  men."  It  should  appear 
that  the  maigin,  which  in  all  these  places  reads, 
five  in  a  rank,  errs;  because  we  hare  no  account 
of  such  a  formation  of  any  military  body ;  and,  in 
the  case  of  Gideon,  five  in  a  rank  can  nerer  de- 
scribe an  advanced  guard,  or  a  corps-de-garde,  op 
any  other;  but  if  we  accept  the. idea  of  embodied 
under  the  fite,  i.  e.,  the  officers  established  by  the 
ordinaiy  laws  and  usages  of  encampments,  of 
military  service,  and  of  caravans,  as  conducted  by 
five  chiefe,  then  every  place  where  the  word  occurs 
agrees  to  this  sense  of  it  That  the  Israelites 
were  armed  yeneraUy^  is  incredible;  because  (1) 
It  would  haye  been  absolute  folly  in  Pharaoh  to 
trust  them  with  arms,  while  under  servitude ;  (2) 
nor  could  they  generally  have  procured  them  sub- 
sequently ;  (3)  nor  could  Pharaoh,  with  his  forces, 
expect  to  subdue  so  great  a  multitude,  just  es- 
caped into  liberty,  had  they  been  armed  to  the 
extent  some  haye  supposed.  But  the  sense  of  the 
passage  in  Exodus,  according  to  Mr.  Taylor,  is, 
that  Moses  arranged  the  Israelites  while  in  Egypt, 
and  conducted  them  out  of  it  in  the  most  orderly, 
regular,  and  even  military  manner;  appointing 
proper  officers  over  the  caravan  generally,  and  over 
every  division  or  party,  even  to  the  least  nume« 
rous  party,  composing  it. 

(2)  A  caravan  is  too  serious  a  concern  to  be 
attempted  without  the  permission  of  ^e  king  in 
whose  dominions  it  is  formed;  and  of  those 
powers,  also,  through  whose  dominions  it  is  to 
pass.  This  explains  the  urgency  of  Moses  to  ob- 
tain permission  fi^m  Pharaoh,  and  the  power  of 
Pharaoh  to  prevent  the  assemblage  necessary  for 
the  purpose  of  Israel's  deliverance ;  it  accounts, 
also,  for  the  attack  made  by  Amalek  (Exod.  xvii.) ; 
which  tribe,  not  having  granted  a  firee  passage, 
intended  revenge  and  plunder  for  this  omission, 
in  a  ^'  formidable  body,  as  large  as  an  army ;"  but 
Moses  could  not  have  previously  negociatcd  for 
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their  consent,  without  alatiuing  Phaiaoh  too 
highly,  as  to  the  extent  of  his  proposed  excursion 
with  the  people. 

(3)  The  nature  of  the  "mixed  multitude" 
which  accompanied  the  caravan  of  Israel,  dearlj 
appears  in  this  extract 

(4)  The  exact  number  of  men,  carriages,  mules, 
&C.  This,  we  find,  was  the  custom  also,  in  the 
time  of  Moses,  as  the  returns  made  and  registered 
in  the  book  of  Numbers  suffidentlj  demon* 
atrate. 

(5)  The  time  necessary  for  the  formation  of  a 
«araTan  justifies  the  inference  that  the  Israelites 
did  not  leave  Egypt  in  that  violent  hurry  which 
has  been  sometimes  supposed;  they  must  have 
had  time  to  assemble ;  many,  no  doubt,  from  dis- 
tant parts,  which  would  require  several  days: 
they  might  be  expelled  in  haste  from  the  royal 
city;  but  to  collect  them  all  together  at  the 
place  of  rendezvous,  must  have  been  a  work  of 
time. 

(6)  Another  consideration,  not  unimportant, 
ajises  fix>m  the  nature,  the  departments,  and  the 
powers  of  these  officers.  It  appears  from  various 
passages  of  Scripture,  that  the  Lord,  or  Jehovah, 
was  considered  as  the  chief  guide,  conductor,  or 
commander  of  the  Israelites,  at  the  time  of  their 
exodus  from  Egypt  He  therefore  was  under- 
stood to  be — (1)  Caracan  Bachi  to  this  people : 
in  his  name  Moses  acted,  being  at  the  same  time  (2) 
CapUunoftheMardi;  (3)  Hur  might  be  Ca/;totn 
fvkUe  reding;  (4)  Joshua,  Captain  of  the  Dutri- 
bution  ;  and  (5)  Aaron,  Treaturer  or  Paynuuter. 
This  distribution  of  offices  appears  further  pro- 
bable firom  Joshua  being  ordered  (chap,  xvii.)  to 
go  and  fight  Amalek,  who  attacked  Israel  while 
encamped.  Now  fighting  appears  to  be  part  of 
the  duty  of  (4) ;  and  who  fitter  for  this  than 
Joshua?  That  Hur  should^  be  captain  of  the 
retting  seems  likely,  from  his  being  lefb  in  au- 
thority in  conjunction  with  Aaron  (chap.  xxiv.  14), 
while  Moses  and  Joshua  went  up  into  the  mount : 
to  what  more  proper  person,  or  officer,  could  this 
chaige  be  intrusted?  As  Hur's  office  was  sus- 
pended while  the  people  were  fighting  under 
Joshua,  he  could  be  well  spared,  with  Aaron,  to 
hold, up  the  hands  of  Moses.  It  remains,  that 
Aaron  could  only  fill  a  secondary  and  subor- 
dinate, but  equally  important,  office  :  he,  like 
others  while  on  the  march,  was  under  the  au- 
thority and  orders  of  the  captain  of  the  march ; 
while  at  rest,  h^  was  under  the  authority  and 
orders  of  the  captain  of  the  resting.  If  this 
be  the  fact,  then  we  may  fairly  presume  that 
he  acted  but  a  subordinate  part  in  the  transac- 
tions of  the  camp ;  and,  by  consequence,  in  that 
famous  one  of  the  golden  calf,  in  which  the  people 


seem  to  hscr^  forced  him.  If  the  authority  of  the 
captain  of  the  rest,  or  that  of  the  captain  of  the 
march,  though  now  not  on  duty,  supported  the 
request  of  the  people,  how  could  Aaron,  theii 
treasurer  only,  not  as,  afterwardM^  the  high-priest, 
suppress  it?  Whence  was  he  to  get  powers 
against  ^^a  people  set  on  mishief?"  Besides,  if 
Aaron  were  concerned  no  further  than  by  his  office 
of  treasurer,  i.  e.,  taking  the  money,  the  materials, 
and  giving  them  to  the  workmen,  some  other 
principal  officer  might  promote  the  making  of  the 
image,  might  direct  and  expedite  it,  and,  in  short, 
might  get  it  completed,  before  Aaron  saw  it,  as 
appears  credible  firom  the  order  of  the  nansdre, 
which  stands  thus  (Exod.  xxxii.  3,  4) :  He  took 
the  ear-rings,  &c.,  bound  them  in  a  bag,  or  b^  (or 
valued,  and  placed  them  as  purses,  according  to 
the  present  Turkish  phrase) ;  then  he  made  thai 
into  a  calf  by  fusion  (comp.  ver.  35,  ^thet  made 
the  calf*) ;  then  ^'they  said.  These  be  thy  gods; 
— and  when  Aaron  saw  it,"  &c.  Now  had  Axm 
made  it  himself,  personally,  he  must  have  seen  it 
before  the  people  saw  it  It  should  seem,  ther^ 
fore,  that  Aaron  ha4  given  the  gold,  of  which  he 
had  the  custody,  to  a  workman  appointed  bv  the 
people;  that  he  followed  the  people  throughout 
this  transaction;  and  that  he  endeavoured  to 
guide  (perh^NS  even  to  control)  their  opinion,  in 
varying  and  appointing  to  the  honour  of  Jehovab, 
what  many,  at  least  ^^  the  mixed  multitude,*  if  ookl 
refer  to  the  honour  of  the  gods  they  had  seen  in 
Egypt.  In  this  view,  his  expression  deserre^ 
notice :  "  To-moirow  is  a  solemnity  to  Jehovah  ;' 
not  to  Apis,  or  to  any  other  god,  but  to  Jehovah. 
Aaron  then  was  less  a  principal  in  this  crime  than 
has  been  supposed;  consequently,  in  one  sense 
he  was  less  unfit  for  the  office  of  priest,  a^ 
wardi  conferred  upon  him.  Moreover,  if  he 
were  treasurer,  then  part  of  his  duty  was  to  keep 
aecuralte  journals  of  aU  material  i$»eidemtt ;  and 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  assisted  his  brother  in 
writing  some  parts  of  the  books  now  bearing  the 
name  of  Moses ;  or^at  least,  that  as  he  also  kept 
journals  of  public  transactions,  these  were  made 
use  of  by  Moses  in  compiling  his  lustoiy.  If  this 
be  admissible,  then  we  can  account  at  once  fv 
what  difference  of  style  appears  in  these  hooks, 
and  for  such  smaller  variations  in  different  places 
as  would  naturally  arise  from  two  persons  record- 
ing the  same  fiicts.  It  accounts,  also,  for  the  third 
person  being  sometimes  used,  eqiecially  in  the 
early  books,  when  speaking  of  Moses :  peihaps. 
too,  for  some  of  the  pxaise  and  ooDameiidstiott 
bestowed  upon  Moses,  which  is  most  remaikahle 
where  Aaron  is  most  in  fiuilt 

7.  The  reader  will  observe  other  paiticukrs  i« 
himself:  those  here  suggested  aie  oflfafed  but  as 
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bints  to  lead  tlie  inquiry.  The  remaik,  howerer, 
is  obyiotts,  that  the  most  intricate  transactions 
appear  perfectly  easy  when  set  in  their  proper 
bght;  and  that  what  we  now  find  obscure,  is 
evidently  not  from  any  real  obscurity  in  the  ori- 
ginal nanation,  but  from  our  want  of  acquaintance 
with  proper  accompaniments,  which  might  con- 
duct our  judgments.  How  greatly  this  applies  to 
establish  the  authenticity  and  authority  of  Scrip- 
ture, must  be  obyious  to  every  reflecting  mind.* 

5.  We  may  not  close  this  section  without  no- 
ticing the  preparations  which  were  made  for  the 
joumeyings  of  eastern  monarchs.  Whenever 
they  entered  upon  an  expedition,  or  took  a  jour- 
ney, especially  through  desert  and  unfrequented 
countries,  harbingers  were  sent  before  them,  to 
prepare  all  things  for  their  passage ;  and  pioneers 
to  open  the  passes,  to  level  the  ways,  and  to  re- 
more  all  impediments.  In  allusion  to  this  prac- 
tice, John  Baptist  is  represented  as  ^the  voice 
of  one  cryii^  in  the  wilderness.  Prepare,  ye  the 
way  of  the  Lord,  make  his  paths  straight  Every 
valley  shall  be  exalted,  and  every  mountain  and 
hill  shall  be  made  low ;  and  the  crooked  shall  be 
made  straight,  and  the  rough  places  plain,*  Isai. 
xL  3, 4 ;  Matt  iii.  3.  The  account  which  Dio- 
doms  has  given  of  the  march  of  Semiramis  into 
India  and  Persia  will  give  us  a  clear  notion  of  the 
preparation  of  the  way  for  a  royal  expedition : 
'^In  her  march  to  Ecbatana,  she  came  to  the 
Zarcean  mountain;  which,  extending  many  fur- 
longs, and  being  ^1  of  craggy  precipices  and 
deep  hollows,  could  not  be  passed  without  taking 
a  great  compass  about  Being,  therefore,  desirous 
of  leaving  an  everlasting  memorial  of  herself,  as 
well  as  of  shortening  the  way,  she  ordered  the 
precipices  to  be  dug  down,  and  the  hollows  to  be 
filled  up;  and,  at  a  great  expense,  she  made  a 
shorter  and  more  expeditious  road,  which  is  still 
called  tAs  road  of  Semiramit.  Afterwards,  she 
went  into  Persia  and  all  the  other  countries  of 
Afiia  subject  to  her  dominion ;  and  wherever  she 
went,  she  ordered  the  mountains  and  predpioes  to 
be  levelled,  raised  causeways  in  the  plain  coun- 
tiT,  and,  at  great  expense,  made  the  ways  pass- 
able." f 


SECTION  IV. 

FUNERAL  RFTES. 

Jewkh  NodoD  of  Death— Embalmiog—Poblic  Moanung — 
Coflfais  or  Bierv-^FiiDeral  EntertaimneiiCfl— Jewiih  Cemeteiies 
-^ewiib  NoCioiw  of  a  Fotnre  Stale. 


*  Calmeft  BSb.  Ency.,  art.  "  Aaroo,'*  and  Fragments,  No.  1. 
i  Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  Matt.  iii.  3;  Critica  Biblica,  vol.  i.,  pp. 
^  461 ;  Fngnenla  to  Calmet,  No.  171. 


1.  The  Hehrews  regarded  life  as  a  jofomey,  as 
a  pilgrimage,  on  the  fiice  of  the  earth.  The 
traveller,  as  they  supposed,  when  he  arrived  at  the 
end  of  his  journey,  which  happened  when  he  died, 
was  received  into  the  company  of  his  ancestors, 
who  had  gone  hefore  him.  See  Qea,  xxv.  8, 
XXXV.  29,  xxxviii.  35;  Ps.  xxxix.  12;  comp. 
Heh.  xi.  13,  15;  Ecdes.  xii.  7*  Reception  into 
iHtte  pr€i€nee  of  God  at  death,  is  asserted  in  only 
two  passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  viz..  Hag.  ii. 
23,  and  Eccles.  xii.  74 

2.  When  the  principle  of  life  was  extinguished, 
and  the  eyes  were  closed  in  death,  the  first  funeral 
office  among  the  Jews  was  the  ablution  of  the 
corpse,  with  a  warm  infusion  of  camomile- flowers 
and  dried  roses.    See  Acts  ix.  37-    After  washing 
the  corpse  they  embalmed  it,  by  laying  all  around 
it  a  large  quantity  of  costly  spices  and  aromatic 
drugs,  in  order  to  imbibe  and  absorb  the  humoun, 
and  by  their  inherent  virtues  to  preserve  it  as  long 
as  possible  ^m  putrefaction  and  decay.    Thus 
Nioodemus  brought  a  mixture  of  myrrh  and  aloes, 
about  100  pounds  weight,  to  perform  the  cus- 
tomarv  office  to  the  deceased  Saviour.    This  em- 
balming  was  usually  rq»eated  for  several  days 
together  (Gen.  i.  2,  3),  that  the  drugs  and  spices 
thus  applied  might  have  all  their  efficacy  in  the 
exsiccation  of  the  moisture  and  the  future  conser- 
vation of  the  body.    They  then  swathed  the  corpse 
in  linen  rolls  or  bandages,  closely  enfolding  and 
enwrapping  it  in  that  bed  of  aromatic  drugs  with 
which  they  had  surrounded  it    So  Joseph  of  Ari- 
mathea  and  Nicodemus  took  the  body  of  Jesus, 
and  wrapt  in  linen  clothes  with  the  spices,  as  the 
manner  of  the  Jews  is  to  bury,  John  xix.  40. 
Thus,  when  our  Lord  had  cried  with  a  loud  voice, 
'^  Lazarus,  come  forth !"  it  is  said,  the  dead  came 
forth,  bound  hand  and  foot,  in  grave  clothes !  John 
xi.  44.    We  learn  also  from  this  place,  that  about 
the  head  and  face  of  the  corpse  was  folded  a  napkin, 
which  was  a  separate  thing,  and  did  not  commu« 
nicate  with  the  other  bandages  in  which  the 
body  was  swathed ;  fw  the  face  of  Lazarus  was 
bound  about  with  a  napkin ;  and  when  our  Lord 
was  risen,  Peter,  who  went  into  the  sepulchre, 
saw  the  linen  clothes  lie,  and  the  napkin  that  had 
been  folded  roimd  his  head,  not  lying  with  the 
linen  clothes,  but  in  a  place  by  itself  and  at  some 
distance  from  them,  John  xx.  7-    Josephus  in- 
forms us  of  the  method  by  which  they  preserved 
bodies  £rom  putre&ction,  till  they  could  be  buried 
in  the  family  vaults  to  which  they  belonged; 
stating  that  the  dead  body  of  Aristobxdus,  who 
had  been  poisoned  by  one  of  Pompe/s  party,  lay 
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above  ground,  preserved  in  honey,  tiU  it  was  sent 
to  the  Jews  b j  Antonj,  in  order  to  be  buried  in 
the  royal  sepulchres.* 

3.  It  was  usual  among  the  Jews  to  make  very 
great  and  public  lamentations  for  their  departed 
friends.  This  we  see  in  the  case  of  Sarah,  and 
especially  in  that  of  Jacob,  Gen.  I.  7 — 13.  On 
the  loss  of  near  and  dear  relatives,  and  of  amiable 
and  affectionate  friends,  the  grief  of  this  people 
was  violent  and  frantic.  Tearing  their  hair,  rend- 
ing their  clothes,  and  uttering  doleful  shrieks  and 
piercing  cries,  were  some  of  the  expressions  of  it. 
Suetonius  marks  this  distinguished  vehemence  of 
the  Jews  in  the  expressions  of  their  grief.  In 
that  great  and  public  mourning,  at  the  funeral  of 
Julius  Csesar,  a  multitude  of  foreign  nations,  says 
the  historian,  expressed  their  sorrow  according  to 
their  respective  customs ;  but  the  mourning  and 
lamentation  of  the  Jewish  people  exceeded  all 
the  rest — ^they  continued  about  the  funeral  pile 
whole  nights  together.  It  appears,  also,  that  upon 
the  demise  of  their  friends  they  hired  persons 
whose  profession  it  was  to  superintend  and  con- 
duct their  public  and  private  sorrows,  who,  in 
funeral  odes,  mournful  songs,  and  doleful  ejacu- 
lations, deplored  the  instability  of  human  con- 
dition, celebrated  the  virtues  of  the  deceased,  and 
excited  the  grief  and  lamentations  of  the  survivors. 
This  we  learn  from  the  following  passages  of  the 
prophets :  *^  Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  consider 
ye,  and  call  for  the  mourning  women,  that  they 
may  come ;  and  let  them  make  haste,  and  take  up 
a  wailing  for  us,  that  our  eyes  may  run  down  with 
tears,  and  our  eyelids  gush  out  with  waters,"  Jer. 
ix.  17,  18.  ^  Both  the  great  and  the  small  shall 
die  in  this  land  :  they  shall  not  be  buried,  neither 
shall  men  lament  for  them,  nor  cut  themselves, 
nor  make  themselves  bald  for  them.  Neither  shall 
men  tear  themselves  for  them  in  mourning,  to 
comfort  them  for  the  dead,  neither  shall  men  give 
them  the  cup  of  consolation  to  drink  for  their 
father  or  their  mother,"  chap,  xvi,  6,  *J.  See  ^so 
chap,  xlviii.  36,  37;  Ezek.  xxiv.  16—18.  In  the 
time  of  our  Saviour,  these  mournful  songs  had 
musical  accompaniments.  The  sofl  and  plaintive 
melody  of  the  flute  was  employed  to  heighten  the 
doleful  lamentations  and  dirges.  Thus,  on  the 
death  of  the  daughter  of  Jairus,  a  company  of 
mourners,  with  players  on  the  flute,  according  to  the 
Jewish  custom,  attended  upon  this  sorrowful  occa- 
sion. When  Jesus  entered  the  governor's  house, 
he  saw  the  minstrels  and  the  people  wailing 
greatly.  Matt.  ix.  23.t    This  custom  still  obtains 


'        •  Jewish  Wan,  b.  i.,  c.  9. 
f  See  abo  Joaephof,  Wars.  b.  in.,  c.  10. 


among  the  Moors.  At  all  their  principal  enter- 
tainments, says  Dr.  ^law,  and  to  show  miith  and 
gladness  on  other  occasions,  the  women  welcome 
the  arrival  of  each  guest  by  squalling  out,  for 
several  times  together,  LoOy  Loo^  Loo,  a  cornxption, 
as  it  seems  to  be,  of  Hallelujah.  AXaX*),  a  word 
of  the  like  sound,  was  used  by  an  army,  either 
before  they  gave  the  onset,  or  when  they  had  ob- 
tained the  victory.  The  Turks,  to  this  daj,  call 
out  Allah,  AUah,  AUah,  upon  like  occasions.  At 
their  funearala,  abo,  aad  upon  other  melancholj 
occasions,  they  repeat  the  same  noise  (Loo\  onlj 
they  make  it  more  deep  and  hollow,  and  end  each 
period  with  some  ventriloquous  sighs.  The  nail- 
ing greaXLy,  as  our  Version  expresses  it  (Mark  t. 
38),  upon  the  death  of  Jairus'  daughter,  was  pro- 
bably performed  in  this  manner;  for  there  are 
several  women  hired  to  act  upon  these  lugubrious 
occasions,  who,  Hke  the  prcBficce,  or  mourning 
women  of  old,  are  ikilftU  in  lamentation  (Amos 
V.  16),  and  great  mistresses  of  these  melancholj 
expressions.^  It  should  be  stated,  that  the  ordi- 
nary mourning  for  the  dead  was  divided  into  two 
periods ;  the  first,  between  the  time  of  the  death 
and  the  burial,  which  was  caUed  The  Mourning, 
by  way  of  eminence ;  and  the  second,  for  thirtr 
days  after  the  funeral.  Numb.  xx.  29;  Deot 
xxxiv.  8. 1 1 

4.  When  the  time  of  the  burial  arrived,  which 
was  commonly  within  twenty-four  hours  after 
death,  the  relations  and  friends  were  the  attend- 
ants ;  but  if  the  person  deceased  had  been  a  higUj 
beloved  character,  the  company  was  very  numer- 
ous. The  widow  of  Nain  had  much  people  of 
the  city  at  the  funeral  of  her  son,  Luke  viL  12. 

5.  Coffins  were  not  in  general  use  in  Jndea: 
nor  are  they,  at  present,  in  the  East.  Dr.  Hen- 
derson witnessed  a  funeral  in  the  Crimea,  and  he 
observes,  *'  It  Qthe  body]]  had  not  been  put  in  a 
coffin,  according  to  the  manner  of  burials  con- 
ferred upon  even  the  poorest  person  in  Europe. 
but  was  simply  wrapped  round  with  a  white  dotk 
laid  upon  a  bier  or  board,  and  borne  by  four  men 
to  the  grave.  This  mode  of  performing  the  fa- 
neral  obsequies  obtains  equally  among  the  Jewi 
Christians,  and  Mohammedans,  in  these  parts,  with 
the  exception  of  the  European  families,  who 
naturally  conform  to  the  rites  of  their  ancestors. 
Such  appears  to  have  been  the  manner  in  irhich 
Abner  was  interred  (2  Sam.  iii.  31)  ;  for  it  is  said 
that  David  followed  the  bier,  in  Hebrew  nutteK  s 
^  bed  or  board,'  and  not  ortm,  '  an  ark  or  coffin/ 
such  as  that  in  which  the  body  of  Joseph  was 


:  TraveU,  p.  306,  jfrjl  mSt,  ITSB. 
II  BroMm'i  Jewish  Antiquitiefl,  f  ol.  ii.,  part  ii.,  »>  li- 
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kid,  Gen.  1.  26.  It  has  been  supposed  that  what 
iras  done  to  Joseph  was  designed  as  a  mark  of 
distinction  bj  the  Egyptians ;  but  there  is  no  proof 
firom  the  text  of  Scripture,  that  the  rite  was  per- 
formed by  the  Egyptians  at  all ;  and  it  seems  more 
natural  to  conclude  that  liis  body  was  thus  de> 
posited  in  order  to  its  being  preserved  till  such 
time  as  it  could  be  conveyed  to  the  land  of 
Canaan.  The  «oro«,  or  biery  on  which  the  widow 
of  Xain  s  son  was  carried,  and  which  commenta- 
tors general  interpret  area  reteda  et  apertOy  was 
most  probably  nothing  more  than  what  we  saw  in 
the  Crimea."* 

6.  At  the  burial  of  a  Rabbi,  some  books  were 
commonly  laid  upon  the  bier ;  and  it  was  reck- 
oned honourable  for  a  warrior  to  be  buried  in 
armour  (Ezek.  xxxii.  27) ;  but  a  person  dying 
under  the  sentence  of  excommunication  had.  a 
stone  upon  the  bier,  or  a  stone  thrown  into  the 
gtave,  to  show  that  he  was  worthy  of  death,  be- 
cause he  applied  not  to  have  the  sentence  removed. 
When  arrived  at  the  sepulchre,  they  addressed  a 
short  prayer  to  GU)d,  as  the  giver  and  restorer  of 
life,  placed  the  bier  on  the  ground,  walked  round 
it  seTen  times,  repeated  another  prayer;  after 
which  the  relations  threw  a  handful  of  earth  on 
it,  and  then  fdled  up  the  grave. 

7>  The  entertainment  of  the  company  invited  to 
a  funeral,  did  not  precede,  but  followed  the  so- 
lemnity. Among  the  heathen,  it  was  either  over 
or  around  the  grave  (Ecclus.  xxx.  18 ;  Tobit  iv. 
17;  Jer.  xvi.  7t);  but  the  Jews  had  it  at  home. 
This  entertainment  was  commonly  liberal :  they 
drank  two  cups  of  wine  before  it,  five  while  eating, 
and  three  afterwards ;  at  least,  they  had  the  offer 
of  so  many.  J  But  as  this  implied  greater  abun- 
dance than  was  in  the  power  of  many  to  give,  the 
want  was  supplied  by  the  liberality  of  their  neigh- 
hours,  both  as  a  mark  of  sympathy,  and  in  the 
expectation  that  they  would  return  the  compli- 
ment, when  themselves  should  be  visited  with  a 
similar  affliction,  Jer.  xvi.  7,  8;  Ezek.  xxiv. 
17,20. 

8.  The  Jewish  cemeteries  were  without  the 
walls  of  the  cities;  at  least,  the  only  exception 
was  in  favour  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  within 
whose  walls  the  kings  of  the  house  of  David,  and 


•  Biblical  Reflearches  and  Traveli  in  Rojuia,  p.*  304. 

i  Mr.  Roberta,  speaking  of  the  Hindoo  cnstomt^mys,  "After 
">e  corp«e  haa  been  conanmed  on  the  funeral  pile,  or  buried,  the 
rttUioM  of  the  deceaaed  prepare  and  aend  a  fine  kind  of  gniel 
'"»de  of  the  Palmirah  killanga)  to  the  funeral  boose.  At  the 
aamirerssry  of  a  foneral,  the  rehtioos  of  the  deceased  meet  to 
♦^at  together,  and  give  Ibod  to  the  poor.  Hence  great  nmnbera 
» these  occasions  get  plenty  of  pronsiona."— Oriental  lUostre- 
tiooi,p  476. 

t  Lifhtibot,  Hor.  Heb.,  Mat«  ix  23. 


the  hodies  of  Jehoiada  the  high-priest,  ftnd  of  Hul- 
dah  the  prophetess,  were  laid,  2  Chron.  xxiv.  16. 

The  sepulchres  were  in  gardens,  in  fields,  and  in 
the  sides  of  mountains ;  and  they  were  generally 
in  solitary  and  unfrequented  places.  Thus  the 
demoniac  of  Gadara  wore  no  clothes,  and  ahode 
not  in  any  house,  hut  had  his  dwelling  among  the 
tomhs  (Mark  v.  2, 3, 5),  delighting  in  these  gloomy 
and  melancholy  recesses,  as  most  friendly  and 
congenial  to  the  wretched  state  of  his  mind. 
Josephus  also  informs  us  that  these  sepulchres 
were  the  haunts  and  lurking-places  of  those  nu- 
merous and  desperate  bands  of  robben  with  which 
Judaoa  was  at  that  time  infested.  || 

9.  Sometimes  they  buried  their  dead  in  the 
open  fields,  over  whom  the  opulent  and  femilies 
of  distinction  raised  superb  and  ostentatious  moniH 
ments,  which  they  religiously  maintained  hem. 
time  to  time  in  their  pristine  splendonr  and  mag- 
nificence.§  To  this  custom  our  Saviour  alludes  in 
his  address  to  the  Pharisees,  ^Woe  unto  you. 
Scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites !  for  ye  are  like 
unto  whited  KpuLckret^  which  indeed  appear  beau- 
tiful outward,  but  are  within  full  of  dead  men  s 
bones,  and  of  all  uncleanness.  Even  so  ye  also 
otUvoardly  appear  righteous  unto  men,  but  within 
ye  are  fidl  of  hypocrisy  and  iniquity,"  Matt  xxiii. 
27.  The  following  extract  from  Dr.  Shaw  forcibly 
illustrates  these  passages.  "  If  we  except  a  few 
persons,  who  are  buried  within  the  precincts  of  the 
sanctuaries  of  their  Marabutts,  the  rest  are  cazried 
out  to  a  small  distance  from  their  cities  and  vil- 
lages, where  a  great  extent  of  ground  is  allotted 
for  the  purpose.  Each  fismiily  has  a  particular  part 
of  it  walled  in,  like  a  garden,  where  the  bones  of 
their  ancestors  have  remained  for  many  genera- 
tions. For  in  these  inclosures  th^  graves  are  all 
distinct  and  separate,  each  of  them  having  a  stone 
placed  upright,  both  at  the  head  and  feet,  inscribed 
with  the  name  and  title  (2  Kings  xxiii.  17)  of  the 
deceased,  whilst  the  intermediate  space  is  either 
planted  with  flowers,  bordered  round  with  stones, 
or  paved  with  tiles.  The  graves  of  the  principal 
citizens  are  further  distinguished  by  having  cu- 
polas or  vaulted  chambers,  of  three,  four,  or  more 
square  yards,  built  over  them ;  and  as  these  very 
frequently  lie  open,  and  occasionally  shelter  us 
from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  die  demoniac 
might  with  propriety  enough  have  had  his  dwell- 
ing among  the  tombs:  and  others  are  said  to 
^remain  among  the  graves,  and  to  lodge  in  the 
monuments,'  Isa.  Ix.  4.  And  as  all  these  different 
sorts  of  tombs  and  sepulchres,  with  the  vezy  walls 


II  See  Macknight  00  Mark  y.  3. 
§  For  a  description  of  die  varioos  kinds  of  tombs  among  the 
Jews,  see  Fragments  to  Calmet,  Nos.  210«  675,  &c. 
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likewise  of  their  respectiTe  capolaft  and  inclosuies, 
are  constantly  kept  clean,  foAitetvashed  and  beatui- 
/led,  they  continue  to  iUnstrate  those  expressions 
of  our  Saviour,  where  he  mentions  the  garnishing 
of  sepulchres,  and  compares  the  Scrihes,  Pharisees, 
and  hypocrites,  to  ^tohited  sepulchres,  which  in- 
deed appear  heautiful  outward,  but  within  were 
lull  of  dead  men's  bones  and  all  uncleanness/  ** 
The   Jews  call  a  cemetery  ''the  house  of  the 
liying,"  to  show  their  belief  in  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  and  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body ;  and 
^0n  they  come  thither  bearing  a  corpse,  they 
address  themselves  to  those  who  lie  there,  saying, 
''  Blessed  be  the  Lord,  who  hath  created  you,  fed 
you,  brought  you  up,  and  at  last,  in  his  justice, 
taken  you  out  of  the  worid.     He  knows  the 
number  of  you  all,  and  will  in  time  revive  you. 
Blessed  be  the  Lord,  who  causeth  death  and  re- 
storeth  life."    They  hold  that  it'  is  not  lawful  to 
demolish  tombs,  nor  to  disturb  the  repose  of  the 
dead  by  burying  another  corpse  in  the  same  grave, 
«ven  after  a  long  time ;  nor  to  cany  an  aqueduct 
across  the  common  place  of  burial ;  or  a  highway ; 
nor  to  go  and  gather  wood,  or  sufFer  cattle  to  feed 
theite.f 

10.  The  Jewish  idea  of  a  future  state  seems  to 
have  been  as  follows : — (1)  They  believed  in  the 
existence  of  heaven,  or  the  heaven  of  heavens,  the 
place  of  God's  peculiar  residence,  th^  dwelling  of 
good  angels,  and  the  everlasting  abode  of  the 
blened,  a^r  the  resurrection.  (2)  They  believed 
in  the  existence  of  hell,  which  they  metaphorically 
styled  •*  Gehenna,"  from  the  fires  which  were  kept 
constantly  burning  in  the  valley  of  Hinnom  fGia^ 
hmem)  :  and  ^  Tophet,"  from  the  tophs,  or  drums, 
which  were  there  employed  to  drown  the  cries  of 
the  children  who  were  sacrificed  to  Moloch.  This 
they  considered  as  the  residence  of  the  devil  and 
his  angels,  and  the  destined  abode  of  the  wicked, 
after  the  general  judgment  (3)  They  believed  in 
an  intermediate  state,  where  the  souls  of  aU  who 
died  had  their  residence  till  the  resurrection,  in  a 
state  of  comparative  happiness,  or  misery,  accord- 
ing to  their  previous  characters,  Isa.  xiv.  8 — ^20 ; 
Ezek.  xxxii.  23—30.  This  was  named  ShoML  in 
the  Old  Testament ;  and  lladn  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, in  the  LXX.,  and  in  Josephus.^  Ac- 
cordingly, while  the  body  was  committed  to  the 
grave,  the  soul  went  to  Shaul,  to  be  rewarded  or 
punished,  in  an  inferior  degree,  between  death  and 


*  Travels,  p.  315,  fin(  edit  1738. 

-f*  IIarwood*8liilrodiictioo,  toI.  ii.,  pp.  126—142;  and  Calmet 
Bib.Eocj.,«rt."BanaI.'' 

I  In  the  cinunoo  Engluh  Version  of  the  Scriptares,  (be 
words  are  translated.  Ml,  iht  pit,  and  tke  gravt;  bat  the 
Jews,  and  many  of  the  Christian  commentatora,  explain  dieai 
onilbnnly  of  the  inleranediate  stale. 


the  renirrection.  But  in  what  poitievlar  pboe  that 
state  was,  has  been  di£ferently  explained:  Mme 
making  it  an  immense  oavem  in  the  centre  of  the 
earth;  some,  the  state  of  the  dead  in  geneni; 
and  some,  an  intermediate  Jtate,  rather  than  an 
intermediate  jf^acSy  where  the  saints,  though  ii 
heaven,  are  less  happy ;  and  the  wicked  althou^ 
in  hell,  are  less  wretched,  than  they  will  respect- 
ively be  afiter  the  resurrection.  This  last  seemi 
to  have  been  the  belief  of  the  best  informed  among 
the  Jews.  Accordingly,  it  was  a  saying  of  thein, 
that ''  Abraham  and  Moses,  and  all  the  righteous, 
when  they  die,  are  laid  up  under  the  very  throne 
of  Gk>d :"  II  implying,  that  those  who  are  lying 
under  the  throne,  between  death  and  the  resur- 
rection, will,  after  that,  stand  before  the  throne^ 
more  exalted  and  more  happy.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  Mosaic  economy,  when  the  Jews  became 
acquainted  with  the  philosophical  opinions  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  they  began  to  describe  the 
intermediate  state,  by  expressions  somewhat  cor- 
responding to  the  infemui  of  their  heathen  neigiH 
hours,  with  iH  Elynum^  Tartarus,  and  intenect- 
ing  rivers.§  For  they  supposed  it  to  have  had  a 
place  which  contained  the  good,  called  Paradiw, 
and  Abraham's  bosom  (Luke  xxiiL  43;  Rer. 
ii.  7 ;  Luke  xvi.  23) ;  a  place  which  contained  the 
wicked,  called  Tartarus  (2  Pet  ii.  4) ;  and  a  great 
gulf  wliich  divided  between  them,  Luke  xvi.  26. 
IL  From  the  representation  of  Josephus,f  Dr. 
Campbell  is  inclined  to  conclude,  that  in  the  time 
of  that  writer  a  resurrection  and  a  future  judg- 
ment (in  the  sense  in  which  they  were  ttnde^ 
stood  by  the  primitive  Christians)  were  not  uni- 
versally the  doctrines  even  of  the  Pharisees;  bat 
that  the  prevalent  and  distinguishing  opinion  was, 
that  the  soul  survived  the  body ;  that  vicious  soak 
would  suffer  an  everlasting  imprisonment  in  Hades* 
and  that  the  souls  of  the  virtuous  would  not  only 
be  hi^py  there,  but  in  process  of  time  wonki 
obtain  the  privilege  of  transmigrating  into  other 
bodies :  in  other  words,  that  the  immortality  of 
human  souls,  and  the  transmigration  of  the  good, 
were  all  that  they  comprehended  in  the  resume- 
tion  of  the  dead.  Several  allusions  to  this  doc- 
trine of  transmigration,  however  ridiculous  it  may 
appear  to  us,  seem  to  be  made  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  for  the  question  put  by  the  disciples  to  oar 
Lord,  '^  Who  sinned,  this  man,  or  his  parents,  that 
he  was  bom  blind?*  and  some  popular  notioDe 
concerning  Jesus,  whom  they  knew  to  have  bees 


I  Lightfoot,  SenBOB  on  Luke  xtSL  4S,  43. 
^  Sec,  particnlariy,  an  extract  iron  Jwegihurt  Dim.imnr  t» 
the  Grreki  coocerninK  Hades,  ia  Wbistoa^a  traimlartw,  «oL  »> 
p.363,&c. 

T  Jewish  Wara,  K  n.,  c  12. 
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bom  and  Imraig^t  up  atmooDg  tliemaelyefl,  that  he 
m  Elijah,  Jeremiah,  or  one  of  the  prophets,  evi- 
deiitlj  pieauppoee  it,  Matt  xti.  14 ;  John  ix.  2. 
Iliere  is  reason  to  befieye,  however,  that  this 
atiange doctrine  was  not  universal;  and  that  after- 
wards,  when  the  dodzines  of  the  Crospel  concern- 
ing a  future  state  became  better  known,  the 
opinions  of  the  TahnuoBsts  h&d  a  much  greater 
conformity  to  them,  than  the  opinions  of  some  of 
their  piedecesacMrs  in  and  before  the  days  of  our 
Savionr.  Thus  were  life  and  immortality  more 
dearly  brought  to  light  by  the  Go^L* 

12.  In  the  Miscellaneous  Works  of  Mr.  Harmer 
(Sra  London,  1823),  there  is  a  most  valuable  and 
interesting  accoimt  of  the  Jewish  doctrine  of  the 
resoirection  of  the  dead.  That  this  fact  was  ad- 
mitted among  the  descendants  of  Abraham,  Mr. 
Banner  satisfactorily  proves,  both  from  the  sacred 
Scriptures,  and  some  of  the  most  celebrated  Jewish 
writoB.  But  although  they  agree  upon  the  fact^ 
they  differ  materially  as  to  the  mbjects  of  it.  From 
a  treatise,  by  Manasseh-ben-lsrael,  an  eminent 
Jew  of  Amsterdam,  and  from  another,  by  Dasso- 
TioB,  a  later  German  Jew,  it  appears  to  be  the 
general  opinion  of  this  people,  that  the  resurrec- 
tion ^vill  not  extend  to  all  dead  tnen :  but  they 
find  it  difficult  to  decide  upon  the  persons  who 
will  be  excluded.  Some  of  them  have  supposed 
that  only  the  jiut  of  the  Jevmh  nation  will  arise : 
the  famous  Rabbi  David  Kimchi  was  of  this 
opinion.  Babbi  Bechai,  on  the  contrary,  thought 
that  die  wicked  as  well  as  the  good  were  to  arise : 
Wt  still  he  limits  the  resurrection  to  the  Israel- 
ites. Othos,  among  whom  is  the  great  Maimon- 
ides,  differ  from  both  these  classes,  as  they  do  not 
exclude  the  Gentiles  from  the  resurrection,  but 
Boppose  that  some  good  people  among  them  shall 
partake  of  tiieir  honour :  among  these  they  reckon 
Plato  and  Socrates.  But  neither  of  these  collec- 
tions will  enable  us  to  determine,  with  sufficient 
deamesB  and  precision,  what  was  the  opinion  of 
the  Jews  in  the  time  of  our  Lord,  as  to  the  extent 
of  the  resurrection.  This  is  only  to  be  known  by 
carefully  comparing  the  sentiments  of  the  modem 
Jews  with  the  hints  given  by  Paul  of  the  opinions 
of  those  in  his  time,  t 

SECTION  V. 

DOMECmC   ECONOMY   AND  REPASTS. 

1.  Bread-8.  WiiMft--3.  Milk,  Botler,  Butter-milk,  be— 4. 
Mnb,  and  Kepasti  of  the  Jews— 5.  Manner  of  Eating — 6. 
Boifare  at  Tid>le— 7.  Portioos  wot  to  the  abaent— 8.  Oraoe 
atMeak. 

*  Brown's  Jewish  Aatiq.,  p.  ix.,  sect.  14. 
t  riarmar,  M  tvpnn,  pp.  aS3— 320. 


1.  The  Jewish  people  generally  lived  upon  food 
of  the  plainest  description.  Boaz  complimented 
Ruth,  who  was  much  his  inferior  in  rank,  by 
pennitting  her  to  partake  of  his  meal,  of  the  nature 
of  which  we  may  judge  from  the  passage :  ^  At 
meal-time  come  thou  hither,  and  eat  of  the  bread, 
and  dip  thy  morsel  in  the  vinegar.  And  she  sat 
beside  the  reapers:  and  he  reached  her  parched 
com,  and  she  did  eat,  and  was  sufficed,  and  left." 
(Ruth  ii.  14.)  Of  as  plain  and  simple  a  descrip 
tion  was  the  supply  of  food  brought  to  David  and 
his  companions  in  arms,  when  he  had  been  obliged 
to  fly  from  Jerusalem.  ^^  Two  hundred  loaves  of 
bread,  and  an  hundred  bunches  of  raisins,  and  an 
hundred  of  summer-'fruits,  and  a  bottle  of  wine," 
2  Sam.  xvi.  1 : — also  chap.  xvii.  28,  29,  "And 
they  brought  beds,  and  basons,  and  earthen  ves- 
sels, and  wheat,  and  barley,  and  flour,  and  parched 
com,  and  beans,  and  lentiles,  and  parched  pulse,  and 
honey,  and  butter,  and  sheep,  and  cheese  of  Idne^ 
for  David,  and  for  the  people  that  were  with  him  to 
eat."  The  simplest  and  most  ordinary  diet  of  the 
Jews,  prepared  by  themselves,  was  bread,  X  which 
was  commonly  baked  in  a  wooden  bowl,  or  knead- 
ing-trough (Exod.  viii.  3),  in  which  the  dough  is 
mixed  with  leaven,  or  suffered  to  stand  and  fer- 
ment until  it  becomes  sbur.||  Sometimes  their 
bread  was  baked  on  the  hearth  (Gen.  xviii.  6), 
which,  is  still  a  common  method  in  the  East.§ 
Another  kind  of  bread  was  baked  in  a  shallow 
earthen  vessel,  like  a  frying-pan  (Lev.  ii.  ^\  and 
some  round  the  outside  of  a  great  stone  pitcher, 
properly  heated,  on  which  was  poured  a  thin  paste 
of  meal  and  water.  Paikhurst  thinks  this  is 
alluded  to  in  Exod.  xvi.  31.  Sometimes  they 
bake  it  in  an  oven  in  the  ground,  four  or  five  feet 
deep,  well  plastered  with  mortar,  against  the  sides 
of  which  fhey  place  the  bread,  where  it  is  instantly 
done. 

2.  Wine  appears  to  have  been  a  beverage  much 
in  request  amongst  the  Hebrews,  and  it  was  some- 
times drank  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  ebriety 
—a  circumstance  which  has  fumiBhed  the  pro- 
phets with  many  tropes.  (See  Isai.  v.  11 — ^22, 
xxviii.  1—11,  xHx.  26 ;  Jer.  viii.  14,  ix.  14,  xvi. 
48 ;  Deut  xxxii.  42.) 

(1)  Wine  was  prescribed  as  part  of  the  daily 
offenng  to  God,  under  the  law,  (Exod.  xxix.  40 ; 

Numb,  xxviii.  T)*  ai^^  i^  ^'^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^1  ^^ 
Saviour  at  the  institution  of  the  Last  Supper. 
(Mark  xiv.  36.)    That  wine  was  drunk  on  sacra* 


t  See  Shaw,  p.  236 ;  Niebokr,  torn,  i.,  p.  18B^ 
n  Harmer's  ObaeryatioM,  iv.,  Ob.  16« 
§  See  Harmrr,  vol.  i.,  p.  !239i  9ift. 
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mental  occasions  by  the  disciples  of  Christ,  at  a 
subsequent  period,  appears  from  1  Cor.  xi.  21, 
where  the  apostle  sharply  reproves  some  of  the 
Corinthian  professors  of  Christianity,  because  they 
intoxicated  themselves  at  the  holy  supper.  In 
Deut  xiv.  22 — ^26,  the  Hebrews  are  commanded 
to  tithe  all  their  increase  or  productions,  and  to 
eat  of  this  tithe  before  the  Lord,  in  the  place 
where  he  shall  appoint.  If  the  place  where  they 
lived  should  be  too  distant,  however,  to  permit 
them  to  carry  up  their  tithe  with  them,  then  they 
were  to  sell  it,  to  cany  the  money  with  them,  and 
to  purchase  "  oxen  or  sheep,  or  wine,  or  strong 
drink,  or  whatsoever  their  soul  desireth;*  and  to 
eat  and  rejoice  before  the  Lord.  At  the  wedding- 
feast,  in  Cana  of  Galilee  (John  ii.  2,  11),  Jesus 
turned  water  into  wine,  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  guests  who  were  present;  and  Paul  directs 
Timothy  to  drink  a  little  wine,  on  account  of  his 
frequent  infirmities,  1  Tim.  v.  23.  On  special  occa- 
sions of  feasting,  such  as  weddings,  thsoiksgivings, 
and  the  like,  the  Jews  were  accustomed  to  drink 
wine,  and  the  Scriptures  nowhere  speak  of  the 
custom  with  disapprobation.  When  wisdom  in- 
vites her  guests  to  a  feast  (Prov.  ix.  2 — 5),  she 
furnishes  her  table,  and^  "'  mingles  her  wine," 
and  cries,  "  Come,  eat  of  my  bread,  and  drink  of 
the  wine  which  I  have  mingled."  The  wise  man 
directs  that  "•  strong  drink"  should  be  ^  given  to 
him  that  is  ready  to  perish,  and  wine  unto  those 
that  be  of  heavy  hearts,"  Prov.  xxxi.  6. 

(2)  Professor  Stuart,  to  whom  biblical  litera- 
ture is  so  much  indebted,  has  recently  devoted  his 
attention  to  the  subject  of  wines  and  strong  drinks, 
as  mentioned  and  approved  of  in  the  Bible,  and 
has  laboured  to  prove  that  the  description  of 
wine,  the  use  of  which  was  prescribed  and  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Almighty  and  his  people,  was  the 
unfermented  juice  of  the  grape,  and  not  wine 
produced  by  the  process  of  fermentation.  The 
inquiry  is  one  that  merits  all  the  attention  that 
can  be  given  to  it ;  but  it  would  be  out  of  place 
to  enter  upon  it  here.  We  will  only  remark, 
therefore,  that  the  attempt  to  show  that  the  ap- 
proved wine  is  always  called  wTVn  tirosh^  whUe 
the  fermented,  intoxicating,  and  denounced  liquor 
is  as  uniformly  called  p^  ayin^  Ms  in  its  object ; 
because  in  Prov.  xxxi.  6,  among  other  places,  it 
is  directed  that  wine  {y^  at/in)  should  be  given 
to  those  who  are  heavy  of  heart,  or  bitter  of 
soul. 

(3)  Although  the  wine  used  in  eastern  coim- 
tries  is  in  general  very  rich  in  quality,  it  is  at 
times  mixed  with  spices,  especially  myrrh;  and 
this  mixture  was  sometimes  denominated  by  the 
Hebrews  from  a  word  which  signifies  mixed. 
But  the  word  in  question  CJino),  for  the  most 


part,  means  a  wine  diluted  with  water,  which  was 
given  to  the  buyer  instead  of  good  wine,  and  was 
consequently  used  tropically  for  any  kind  of  adul- 
teration, L»i.  L  22;  2  Cor.  ii.  IJ.  Wine  was 
frequently  diluted  after  it  was  bought  There  is 
a  sort  of  wine  called  "ov^  €ixt^y  or  "stioiig 
drink."  It  was  made  of  dates,  and  of  various 
sorts  of  seeds  and  roots,  and  was  sufficiently  power- 
ful at  any  time  to  occasion  intoxication.  It  was 
drunk  mixed  with  water,  and  from  this  was  made 
an  artificial  beverage  (p9n)  which  was  taken  at 
meals,  with  vegetables  and  bread,  Ruth  ii.  14.  It 
was  also  a  common  drink  (Numb.  vi.  3),  and  was 
used  by  the  Roman  soldiers.  Matt,  xxvii.  48. 
Further,  there  is  a  wine  called  by  the  Talmudists 
vinegar^  whence  the  passage  in  Matt  xxvii.  34, 
may  be  explained. 

(4)  The  vessels  used  for  drinking  were,  at  first, 
horm;  but  the  Hebrews  used  horns  only  for  the 
purpose  of  performing  the  ceremony  of  anointiog. 
The  other  drinking  vessels  were,  a  cup  of  hrm, 
covered  with  tin,  in  form  resembling  a  lilj  (1 
Kings  vii.  26) ;  and  the  hotd^  resembling  a  illy 
also  (Exod.  XXV.  33),  although  it  seems  to  hare 
varied  in  form,  for  it  had  many  names,  as  rs^ 
D13,  nSD,  and  npap. 

3.  In  eastern  countries,  every  preparation  d 
milk  is  in  general  request.  Coagulated  sour  milt 
which  is  a  most'  refreshing  beverage,  is  prepaied 
by  the  infusion  of  a  certain  herb,  which  causes 
fermentation.  Butter  is  generally  procured  by 
putting  the  milk  into  a  goat's  skin,  which  is  so 
tied  up  as  to  prevent  the  milk  from  running  oat, 
and  then  hung  between  the  poles  of  a  tent  or 
house,  where  it  is  agitated  in  one  uniform  direc- 
tion, till  a  separation  is  caused  between  the  buttti 
and  the  milk.  Butter-milk  is  a  luxury,  and  the 
chief  dessert  among  the  Moors ;  and  when  tbej 
speak  of  the  extraordinary  agreeableness  of  aaj 
thing,  they  compare  it  to  butter-milk.  It  is  so 
wonder,  then,  that  Jael  gave  it  to  Siseia  (Jodg.  t. 
25). 

4.  The  Orientals  are  in  the  habit  of  rising  earir, 
commonly  "with  the  dawn,  that  they  may  haw 
leisure  to  rest  or  sleep  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 
As  soon  as  they  are  up,  they  take  breaks 
which  consists  of  bread,  fiied  eggs,  cheese,  honej, 
and  leban,  or  coagulated  sour  milk;*  but  some- 
times they  begin  with  grapes  and  other  fruits, 
fresh  gathered,  and  then  have  for  breakfiist,  bread, 
coffee,  and  good  wines,  particulariy  one  of  an  ex- 
quisite flavour,  called  muscadeLt  About  cJeren 
o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  in  winter,  they  dine,  •» 


*  RoaMl,  vol.  i.,p.  166;  D'AnieiiE,p.24;  P«wke.f<i 
L,  p.  67 ;  Clarke,  vol.  ul»  p.  419, 4I& 
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rather  earlier  in  summer.  A  piece  of  red  cloth, 
cat  in  a  round  form,  is  spread  upon  the  diran 
Tinder  the  table,  to  prevent  it  from  being  soiled, 
and  a  long  piece  of  cloth  is  laid  round,  to  coyer 
the  knees  of  such  as  sit  at  table ;  but  the  table 
itself  has  no  corering  except  the  victuals.  The 
dishes,  &c.  are  disposed  in  proper  order  around 
the  edges,  and  in  the  centre.  Among  the  great, 
the  dishes  are  brought  in  one  by  one,  and  after 
each  person  has  eaten  a  little,  they  are  changed.* 
The  pottage  of  which  we  read  in  Scripture,  was 
made  by  cutting  boiled  meat  into  small  pieces, 
with  rice,  flour,  and  parsley;  but  sometimes  of 
meal  and  herbs  alone,  for  they  eat  but  little  ani- 
mal food  in  the  Eastt  When  they  intend  to 
honour  any  person  at  table,  the  master  sends  him 
a  larger  portion,  as  Joseph  did  to  Benjamin,  Gen. 
iliii.  34.  In  general,  they  sup  about  five  o'clock 
in  winter,  and  about  six  in  summer. :{:  As  this 
much  resembles  their  dinner,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
describe  it 

5.  Their  mode  of  eating  must  not.be  over- 
looked. The  thick  meats  they  take  up  with  the 
thumb  and  the  two  fore-fingers ;  and  their  milk 
and  pottage  is  eaten  by  dipping  bread  into  it. 
When  they  drink  water  at  table,  it  is  usually  out 
of  shells,  horns,  or  cups ;  but  if  from  a  river,  they 
take  it  £rom  the  palm  of  the  hands ;  or  if  from  a 
pitcher,  or  the  ground,  they  suck  it  through  their 
sleeve,  for  fear  of  leeches.  Wines  were  formerly 
very  common  among  the  Jews,  being  kept  in  lea- 
thern faotdes  (Matt  ix.  17),  and  cooled  by  the 
sum  of  Lebanon. 

6.  Sitting  at  meals  (till  near  the  end  of  the  times 
of  the  Old  Testament)  appears  to  have  been  uni- 
versal, Cren.  xliii.  33;  Exod.  xxxii.  6;  1  Sam. 
n-  5;  Prov.  xxiii.  1;  Ezek.  xliv.  3,  &c.  We 
hare  the  first  indications  of  the  change  of  postmre 
&om  sitting  to  lying,  in  Amos  vi.  4,  and  Judith 
xii.  15,  Greek*  In  our  Saviour's  days  the  re- 
clining posture  at  meals  had  become  universal ; 
and  every  time  that  sitting  at  meat  is  mentioned 
in  the  New  Testament,  it  ought  to  have  been 
rendered  "lying,"  to  make  it  accord  with  the 
universal  practice.||  For  want  of  proper  discri- 
mination and  description,  with  regard  to  this 
attitude  at  table,  several  passages  in  the  Gospek 
are  not  merely  injured  in  our  translation,  but  are 
rendered  unintelligible.  Thus,  "A  woman  in  the 
city,  who  was  a  sinner,  when  she  knew  that  Jesus 
SAT  at  meat  in  the  Pharisee's  house,  brought  an 
alahaster-box  of  ointment,  and  tiood  at  his  feet 
BEHIND  HIM,  Weeping;  and  began  to  tcaah  hie  feet 

*  RoMel,  vol.  I,  p.  17'2.  f  La  Roque,  p.  199. 

X  RoMel,  vol.  i.,  p.  166. 

H  Campbell  on  the  Goppels,  Dias.  viii.,  p.  3. 


with  tears,  and  did  wipe  them  with  the  hairs  of 
her  head;  and  kissed  his  feeL,  and  anointed  them 
with  the  ointment,"  Luke  vii.  36.  According  to 
our  notions,  a  person  sitting  at  meat  would,  of 
necessity,  have  his  feet  on  the  floor  under  the 
table,  and  consequently  before  him,  not  behind 
him :  and  the  impossibility  of  one  standing  at  his 
feet  behind  him — standing,  and  while  standing, 
kissing  his  feet,  wiping  them,  &c.,  is  glaring.  By 
this  explanation,  however,  the  narration  becomes 
intelligible:  the  feet  of  the  person  recumbent, 
being  otaermost^  are  most  exposed  to  salutation, 
or  to  any  other  treatment,  from  one  standing 
behind  him.  The  same  observations  apply  to 
John  xii.  3 :  "  Lazarus  was  one  who  reclined  at 
table  with  Jesus ;  and  Mary  anointed  the  feet  of 
Jesus,"  &c.§  It  is  only  necessary  to  add,  that  at 
these  times  the  people  conmionly  throw  off  their 
sandals,  and  are  therefore  barefoot 

7v  Li  former  times,  portions  were  sent  to  those 
who  were  absent,  Neh.  viii.  10,  12 ;  Esth.  ix.  22. 
It  should  ever  be  recollected,  too,  that  the  men 
and  the  women  in  higher  life  had  separate  tables 
(Esth.  i.  9),  as  is  the  case  in  the  East  at  the 
present  day.lf  The  custom  of  the  Arabs,  also, 
who  never  preserve  fragments  of  their  meals,  "but 
invite  the  poor  to  partake  of  them,  may  explain 
the  reason  why  Tobit  sent  for  the  poor  to  partake 
of  his  dinner  (chap.  ii.  2) ;  and  why  the  poor, 
the  maimed,  and  the  blind,  were  invited  to  the 
rich  man's  supper,  in  Luke  xiv.  21. 

8.  From  the  Mishna  it  appears  that  the  Jews 
had  finms  ei  thanksgiving,  not  only  at  the  eating 
of  the  pasBOver,  but  before  and  after  ordinary 
meals,  and  even  on  the  introduction  of  many  of 
the  dishes.  The  duty  of  Christians  on  this  sub- 
ject is  enforced,  not  only  by  the  reason  of  the 
thing,  and  the  practice  of  the  Ghreeks,  Romans, 
and  Jews,  but  by  the  example  of  our  Saviour,  in 
Mark  viii.  6;  John  vi.  II,  23;  and  of  Paul,  in 
Acts  xxvii.  35.  In  the  end  of  the  fifth  book  of 
the  Apostolical  Constitutions,  is  a  form  of  grace 
or  prayer  for  Christians.^ 
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I.  The  modes  of  address  and  politeness,  which 
custom  has  established  in  different  nations,  are 
yarious.  In  Judea,  as  in  the  East  generally,  thej 
ivere  yery  ceremonious  and  exact  in  their  outward 
decorum;  and  in  their  mutual  behaviour  they 
scrupulously  observed  all  the  rules  and  forms  in 
which  civility  was  usually  expressed. 

1.  We  collect  from  several  passages  in  the  Old 
Testament,  that  their  salutations  and  expressions 
of  affection,  on  meeting  each  other,  were  extremely 
tedious  and  tiresome,  containing  many  particular 
inquiries  after  the  person's  welfare,  and  the  welfare 
of  his  &mily  and  friends;  and,  when  they  parted, 
concluding  with  many  reciprocal  wishes  of  happi- 
ness and  benediction  on  each  other.  Much  time 
was  spent  in  the  rigid  observance  of  these  cere- 
monious forms :  when  our  Lord,  therefore,  in  his 
commission  to  the  Seventy,  whom  he  dispatched 
into  the  towns  and  villages  of  Judea  to  publish 
the  gospel,  strictly  ordered  them  to  *' salute  no 
man  by  the  way"  (Luke  x.  4),  he  designed  only, 
by  this  prohibition,  that  they  should  suffer  nothing 
to  retard  and  impede  them  in  their  progress  from 
one  place  to  another ;  and  that  they  should  not 
lavish  those  precious  moments,  which  ought  to  be 
devoted  to  the  sacred  and  arduous  duties  of  their 
office,  in  observing  the  irksome  and  unmeaning 
modes  of  life.  Not  that  our  Lord  intended  his 
disciples  should  studiously  violate  all  common 
civility  and  decency,  and  industriously  offend 
against  the  rules  of  courteousness  and  decorum ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  commanded  them,  upon  their 
entrance  into  any  house,  to  salute  it  (Matt  x.  12), 
and  observe  the  customary  form  of  civility  in 
wishing  it  peace,  or  universal  happiness,  Luke 
X.  5.  This  injunction,  to  salute  no  one  on  the 
road,  means  only  that  they  should  urge  their  course 
with  speed,  and  advert  to  nothing  so  much  as  the 
duties  of  their  commission.  There  is  a  parallel 
passage  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  which  beauti- 
fully illustrates  this.  Elisha,  dispatching  his  ser- 
vant Gehazi  to  recover  the  son  of  the  Shunomite, 
strictly  enjoins  him  to  make  all  the  expedition 
possible :  ''  Gird  up  thy  loins,  and  take  my  staff 
in  thine  hand,  and  go  thy  way.  K  thou  meet 
any  man,  salute  him  not ;  and  if  any  salute  thee, 
answer  him  not  again,"  2  Kings  iv.  29.*  Though 
the  terms  of  these  modes  of  address  and  politeness 
are  expressive  of  the  profoundcst  respect  and  ho- 
mage, they  soon  degenerate,  through  constant  use 
and  frequency  of  repetition,  into  mere  verbal  forms 
and  words  of  course,  in  which  the  heart  has  no 
share.  To  those  empty,  insignificant  forms  which 
men  mechanically  repeat  at  meeting  or  taking 


*  Ste  IVvgnients  to  Caloet,  No.  40. 


leave  of  each  other,  there  is  a  beautiful  aUnsion  in 
the  foUowing  expression  of  our  Lord,  in  his  last 
and  consolatory  discourse  with  his  disciples,  when 
he  assured  them  he  would  soon  leave  tbem  and 
go  to  the  Father :  "  Peace  I  leave  with  you ;  my 
peace  I  give  unto  you :  not  om  the  foorli  gieetk 
give  I  unto  you,"  John  xiv.  27.— Since  I  must 
shortly  be  torn  from  you,  I  now  bid  you  adieu, 
sincerely  wishing  you  every  happiness :  not  as  die 
world  giveth  give  I  unto  you — not  in  the  unmean- 
ing, ceremonial  manner  the  world  repeats  this 
salutation :  for  my  wishes  of  peace  and  happiness 
to  you  are  sincere,  and  my  blessing  and  bene- 
diction will  devolve  upon  you  every  substiintl;J 
felicity.  This  throws  light  upon  one  of  the  most 
beautifrd  pieces  of  imagery  which  the  genius  and 
judgment  of  a  writer  ever  created.  In  the  Epistle 
to  tiie  Hebrews  (chap,  xi.),  the  author  informs  u> 
with  what  warm,  anticipating  hopes  of  the  Mes- 
siah's friture  kingdom  those  great  and  good  mm. 
who  adorn  the  annals  of  former  ages,  were  ani- 
mated. Th€8e  all,  says  he,  died  in  /aith~-t\n'Y 
closed  their  eyes  upon  the  world,  but  they  do*-'! 
them  in  the  transporting  assurance  that  God  ^rouM 
accomplish  his  promises.  They  had  the  fi^n(^t 
persuasion  that  the  Messiah  would  bless  the  ^vorid- 
By  faith  they  antedated  these  happy  times,  imd 
placed  themselves,  in  idea,  in  the  midst  of  all  tht  ir 
&ncied  blessedness.  They  hailed  this  most  au-*- 
picious  period — taluted  it,  as  one  salutes  a  friend 
whose  person  we  recognize,  at  a  dutance.  Th'-k- 
all  died  in  /a«fA— died  in  the  firm  persuasion  that 
God  would  accomplish  these  magnificent  promi^e^ 
though  they  themselves  had  not  enjoyed  them,  but 
only  had  seen  them  itfar  off.  God  had  only  bltssed 
them  with  a  remote  pro$pecl  of  them,  Thet/  rt^ 
therefore  periuuded  of  them — ^they  had  the  strongest 
conviction  of  their  reality — they  embraced  Ukinr— 
with  transport  saluted  f  them  at  a  dittance-<on' 
fessing  that  they  were  but  Hran^^ers  and  p'dgruM 
upon  earth,  but  were  all  travelling  towards  a  citj 
which  had  foundations,  whose  bmlder  and  maker 
is  God ! 

2.  Among  the  eastern  nations,  it  was  ever  cus- 
tomary for  the  common  people,  whenever  tby 
approached  their  prince,  or  any  person  of  dignjtj, 
to  prostrate  themselves.  This  mode  of  address 
obtained  also  among  the  Jews.  When  honoured 
with  admittance  to  their  sovereign,  or  introduced 
to  illustrious  personages,  they  fell  down  at  their 
feet,  and  continued  in  this  servile  posture  till  they 
were  raised.  There  occur  many  instances  of  this 
custom  in  the  Scriptures.    The  wise  men  who 
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came  from  the  east,  wlien  they  saw  the  child 
Jesus  with  his  mother  Maij,  fell  down  and  wor- 
shipped him ;  as  did  great  nnmhers  in  after  times. 
It  was  also  customarj  to  kiss  the  hand  or  the  feet 
of  the  person  approached ;  to  kiss  the  hem  of  his 
garment ;  or  to  emhrace  his  feet,  Luke  yii.  38, 45; 
Matt  xxviii.  9. 

3.  From  time  immemorial  it  has  also  heen  the 
universal  custom  in  the  East  to  send  presents  one 
to  another.  No  one  waits  upon  a  prince,  or  any 
pcrsijn  of  distinction,  without  a  present.  This  is 
a  token  of  respect  never  dispensed  with.  Let  the 
present  be  ever  so  mean  and  inconsiderable,  yet 
tlie  intention  of  the  giver  is  accepted.  Plutarch 
informs  us,  that  a  peasant  happening  to  fall  in  the 
way  of  Artaxerxes,  the  Persian  monarch,  in  one 
of  his  excursions,  having  nothing  to  present  to  his 
sorereign,  according  to  the  oriental  custom,  the 
countryman  immediately  ran  to  an  adjacent  stream, 
Riled  both  his  hands,  and  offered  it  to  his  prince. 
Tlie  monarch  smiled,  and  graciously  received  it, 
highly  pleased  with  the  good  disposition  the  act 
manifested.*  All  modem  books  of  travels  into 
the  East  abound  with  examples  of  this  universally 
proTailing  custom.  '*  It  is  accounted  uncivil," 
&iys  Maundrell,  ''to  visit  in  Syria  without  an 
offering  in  hand.  All  great  men  expect  it,  as  a 
kmd  of  tribute  to  their  character  and  authority ; 
and  look  upon  themselves  as  affronted,  and  even 
defrauded,  when  this  compliment  is  omitted.  Even 
in  familiar  visits  among  inferiors,  you  will  seldom 
see  them  come  without  bringing  a  flower,  or  an 
orange,  or  some  other  token  of  respect,  to  the 
person  visited ;  the  Turks,  in  this  point,  keeping 
up  the  ancient  oriental  custom,  as  hinted,  1  Sam. 
ix.  7,  8 :  '  If  we  go,'  says  Saul,  '  what  shall  we 
hring  the  man  of  God  ?  there  is  not  a  present,* 
iic, :  which  words  are  unquestionably  to  be  un- 
derstood in  conformity  to  this  eastern  custom,  as 
relating  to  a  token  of  respect,  and  not  a  price  of 
divination.'*t 

4.  The  same  writer  thus  describes  the  mode  of 
visiting  in  the  East :  "  When  you  would  make  a 
visit  to  a  person  of  quality,  you  must  send  one 
before  with  a  present,  to  bespeak  your  admission, 
and  to  know  at  what  hour  your  coming  may  be 
most  seasonable.  Being  come  to  the  house,  the 
servants  meet  you  at  the  outermost  gate,  and  con- 
duct you  toward  their  lord's  or  master  s  apartment; 
other  servants  (I  suppose  of  better  rank)  meeting 
you  in  the  way,  at  their  several  stations,  as  you 
draw  nearer  to  the  person  you  visit.  Coming 
into  his  room,  you  find  him  prepared  to  receive 


*  Hanvood*!  Introductioo,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  S79— 287. 
i*  Joaroey,  March  11. 


you,  either  standing  at  the  edge  of  the  duan,  or 
else  lying  down  at  one  comer  of  it,  according  as 
he  thinks  it  proper  to  maintain  a  greater  or  less 
distinction.  Being  come  to  the  side  of  the  duan, 
you  slip  off  your  shoes,  and  stepping  up,  take 
your  place,  which  you  must  do,  first,  at  some  dis- 
tance, and  upon  your  knees,  laying  your  hand 
very  formally  before  you.  Thus  you  must  remain 
till  the  man  of  quality  invites  you  to  draw  nearer, 
and  to  put  yourself  in  an  easier  posture,  leaning 
upon  the  bolster.  Being  thus  fixed,  he  discourses 
with  you  as  the  occasion  offers,  the  servants  stand- 
ing round  all  the  while  in  a  great  number,  and 
with  the  profoundest  respect,  silence,  and  order 
imaginable.  When  you  have  talked  over  your 
business,  or  compliments,  or  whatever  other  con- 
cern brought  you  thither,  he  makes  a  sign  to  have 
things  brought  in  for  the  entertainment,  which  is 
generally  a  little  sweetmeat,  a  dish  of  sherbet,  and 
another  of  coffee;  all  which  are  immediately 
brought  in  by  the  servants,  and  tendered  to  all 
the  guests  in  order,  with  the  greatest  care  and 
awfulness  imaginable.  And  they  have  reason  to 
look  well  to  it ;  for  should  any  servant  make  but 
the  least  slip  or  mistake,  either  in  delivering  or 
receiving  his  dish,  it  might  cost  him  fifty,  perhaps 
a  hundred,  drubs  on  his  bare  feet,  to  atone  for  the 
crime.  At  last  comes  the  finishing  part  of  your 
entertainment,  which  is,  perfuming  the  beards  of 
the  company ;  a  ceremony  which  is  perfbnned  in 
this  manner.  They  have  for  this  purpose  a  small 
silver  chafing-dish,  covered  with  a  lid  fuU  of 
holes,  and  fixed  upon  a  handsome  plate.  In  this 
they  put  some  firesh  coals,  and  upon  them  a  piece 
of  lignum  aloes,  and  then  shutting  it  up,  the 
smoke  immediately  ascends,  with  a  grateful  odour, 
through  the  holes  of  the  cover.  It  is  held  under 
every  one's  chin,  and  offered,  as  it  were,  a  sacrifice 
to  his  beard.  The  bristly  idol  soon  perceives  the 
reverence  done  to  it,  and  so  greedily  takes  in  and 
incorporates  the  gummy  steam,  tliat  it  retains  the 
savour  of  it,  and  may  serve  for  a  nosegay  a  good 
while  after.  This  ceremony  may,^rhaps,  seem 
ridiculous  at  first  hearing;  but  it  passes  among 
the  Turks  for  a  high  gratification.  And  I  will 
say  this,  in  its  vindication,  that  its  design  is  very 
wise  and  useful.  For  it  is  understood  to  give  a 
civil  dismissal  to  the  visitants,  intimating  to  them, 
that  the  master  of  the  Iiouse  has  business  to  do,  or 
some  other  avocation,  that  permits  them  to  go 
away  as  soon  as  they  please ;  and  the  sooner  afier 
this  ceremony  the  better.  By  this  means  you 
may,  at  any  time,  without  offence,  deliver  yourself 
from  being  detained  from  your  aflairs  by  tedious 
and  unseasonable  visits,  and  from  being  con 
strained  to  use  that  piece  of  hypocrisy,  so  com- 
mon in  the  world,  of  pressing  those  to  stay  longer 
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with  you,  whom,  perhaps,  in  your  heart  you  wish 
a  great  way  off,  for  having  troubled  you  so  long 
ah-eady."* 

II.  The  common  method  in  the  East  of  doing 
honour  to  an  inferior,  seems  to  haye  been  by  pre- 
senting him  with  a  change  of  raiment.  Thus 
Belshazzar  promised  Daniel  that,  if  he  could  in- 
terpret the  mysterious  writing  on  the  wall,  he 
should  be  clothed  in  scarlet,  have  a  golden  chain 
about  his  neck,  and  be  third  ruler  in  the  empire, 
Dan.  y.  16.  Alexander,  the  son  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  when  he  appointed  Jonathan  Macca- 
bseus  high-priest,  and  declared  him  the  king^s 
friend,  sent  him  a  purple  robe  and  a  crown  of 
gold  (1  Mace.  X.  20)  ;  and  he  afterwards  did  him 
more  signal  honour,  by  sending  him  a  buckle  of 
gold,  to  wear  on  the  shoulder,  and  to  fasten  his 
purple  robe ;  as  the  use  was  to  be  giyen  to  such  as 
were  of  the  king's  blood,  yer.  89.  See  also  chap. 
xi.  57,  58 ;  I  Esd.  iii.  6.  The  princes  of  the  East, 
even  at  the  present  day,  haye  many  changes  of 
raiment  ready,  both  as  an  article  of  wealth,  and 
to  suit  the  occasion.  This  accounts  for  the  ease 
with  which  Jehu's  mandate  was  obeyed,  when  he 
ordered  400  yestments  for  the  priests  of  Baal,  that 
none  might  escape,  2  Kings  x.  22.  For  a  superior 
to  giye  his  own  garment  to  an  inferior,  was  es- 
teemed a  high  mark  of  regard.  Hence  Jonathan 
gaye  his  to  Dayid,  1  Sam.  xyiii.  4.  And  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  Sir  John  Malcolm's  History 
of  Persia  may  senre  to  throw  some  light  on  Elisha's 
request  to  haye  the  mantle  of  Elijah,  2  Kings  ii. 
13 :  ^'  When  the  Khalifa,  or  teacher  of  the  Sooffees, 
dies,  he  bequeaths  his  patched  garment,  which  is 
all  his  worldly  wealth,  to  the  disciple  whom  he 
esteems  the  most  worthy  to  become  his  successor ; 
and  the  moment  the  latter  puts  on  the  holy 
mantle,  he  is  yested  with  the  power  of  his  pre- 
decessor." 

III.  The  chief  of  the  marks  of  disgrace  noticed 
in  the  Scriptures  are,  subjecting  men  to  the  em- 
ployment of  women  (Lam.  y.  13) ;  cutting  off  the 
beard,  and  plucking  off  the  hair  (2  Sam.  x.  5 ; 
Isai.  1.  6)  ;  spitting  in  the  &ce  (Isai.  1.  6)  ;  clap- 
ping the  hands,  hissing,  and  making  significant 
gestures,  Ezek.  xxy.  6 ;  Job  xxyii.  23 ;  Lam.  ii. 
15 ;  Isai.  Mi.  4.  But  marks  of  disgrace  were  not 
confined  to  the  Hying.  They  of^en  extended  to 
the  dead,  by  refusing  them  the  rites  of  sepulture 
(Rey.  xi.  1 — 12) ;  raising  them  after  they  had  been 
interred  (Jer.  yiii.  1) ;  forbidding  them  to  be  pub- 
licly lamented ;  allowing  them  to  become  the  prey 
of  rarenous  beasts  (Jer.  xyi.  5 — 7»  xix.  7j  ^^^di. 
18,  19;  2  Mace.  y.  10);  casting  them  into  the 


common  burial-ground  (Jer.  xxti.  23),  and  burn- 
ing their  bones  into  lime,  Amos  ii.  1. 

SECTION  vn. 

OOMMERCE. 

Early  Commerce— Caravans— Commerce  of  <he  PhceniciiM— 
Arabian  Merchants -Commerce  of  the  Hebrcwa— EicIwDge 
or  Barter— Money— Measures  of  Capacity  and  Length*  nea- 
tioned  in  Scripture — Hebrew  Weights. 

1.  Commerce  is  coeyal  with  society.  The  di- 
vision of  labour,  which  is  one  of  the  first  things 
that  take  place  in  a  social  state,  necessarily  gives 
rise  to  the  interchange  of  commodities,  which 
increases  with  the  progress  of  a  people  in  civiliza- 
tion and  refinement.  In  the  East,  merchandise, 
in  its  various  branches,  was  carried,  on  at  the 
earliest  period  of  which  we  have  any  account 
Frequent  mention  is  made  of  public  roads,  fording 
places,  bridges,  and  beasts  of  burden ;  also  of  ships 
for  the  transportation  of  property,  of  weights, 
measures,  and  coin,  both  in  the  oldest  parts  of  the 
Bible,  and  in  the  most  ancient  profime  histories. 
See  Gen.  x.  4,  5,  xii.  5,  xxiii.  16,  xxxvii.  25, 26, 
xlii.  1 — 5;  Judg.  y.  17;  Exod.  xx.  23,xxv.4; 
Deut.  iii.  14,  xix.  3 ;  Josh.  xiii.  2,  xii.  5,  xiii.  13; 
1  Sam.  xxyii.  8—10;  2  Sam.  iii.  3,  xiii.  37, 
xy.  8. 

2.  Camels  were  formerly,  as  now,  much  nsed-ia 
the  East  for  the  transportation  of  merchandise; 
and  persons  engaged  in  commerce  usually  traveled 
in  lai^e  companies,  called  caravans,  each  of  whidi 
consisted  of  a  certain  number  of  camels,  officers,  &c.t 
marshalled  under  proper  leaders,  whose  businea, 
under  the  direction  of  the  chie^  was  to  direct  the 
march,  i^and  every  other  thing  pertainiog  to  the 
cxpedition.t  See  Gen.  xxxvii.  25;  IsaL  xxi. 
13,  &c.  Sometimes  these  caravans  lodge  in  cities ; 
but  when  they  do  not,  they  pitch  their  tents  so  as 
to  form  an  encampment.  In  the  cities  there  arc 
public  inns,  called  khanes  and  earawmtana,  in 
which  the  caravans  are  lodged  without  expense. 
See  Gen.  xii.  17 ;  Luke  ii.  7>  x.  34. 

3.  The  Phoenicians,  who  possessed  the  know- 
ledge  of  the  Egyptians,  free  from  the  8apc^ 
stitious  reluctance  of  the  latter  to  venture  upon  tht 
sea,  and  who  had  a  most  fiivourable  local  position 
along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  natniallj 
engaged  in  commercial  enterprise.  "  The  border 
of  the  Canaanites  was  from  Sidon,  as  then  goest 
to  Gerar  unto  Gaza;'  and  though  the  Canaanites, 
properly  speaking,   and   the   Phoenicians,  were 


•  Joinney,  Miirch  13. 
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poiated  from  each  other  by  Mount  Caimel,  they 
may,  in  a  general  sense,  be  considered  as  one 
people.  The  chief  cities  of  the  Phoenicians,  Tyre 
and  SSdon,  had  reached  the  highest  degree  of  com- 
mercial opulence  when  the  first  dawn  of  social 
polity  was  only  commencing  in  Greece.  Their 
great  superiority  over  the  Hebrews,  in  the  time  of 
Moses,  is  clearly  shown  in  the  language  of  holy 
writ  When  Joshua  and  the  other  chiefe,  who 
were  sent  by  the  prophet  to  observe  and  report  on 
the  land  of  Canaan,  returned,  they  said,  "  We 
came  unto  the  land  whither  thou  sentest  us,  and 
surely  it  floweth  with  milk  and  honey.  Never- 
theless, the  people  be  strong  that  dwell  in  the 
land,  and  the  cities  are  walled  and  very  great" 
In  fine,  they  conclude,  "  We  are  not  able  to  go 
up  against  this  people,  for  they  are  very  great." 
While  the  Canaanites  inhabited  walled  and  popu- 
lous cities,  the  Hebrews  dwelt  in  tents  like  the 
hrethren  of  Joseph,  who  declared  to  Pharaoh, 
^  Thy  servants  are  shepherds,  both  we  and  our  fa- 
thers." It  is  unfortunate  that  the  Phoenicians  have 
not  transmitted  to  us  any  historical  records  what- 
CTer.  We  know  of  their  enterprises  only  from 
Scripture,  and  from  the  scattered  notices  of  Greek 
and  Latin  authors.  We  have  seen,  in  noticing  the 
geographical  knowledge  of  the  Hebrews,  that  they 
were  ^e  pilots  of  Solomon's  fleet ;  and  as  often  as 
Egyptian  ships  are  mentioned  by  ancient  authors, 
we  are  sure  to  find  them  guided  and  manned  by 
Phcenicians.  This  people  were,  in  &ct,  the  mer- 
chants of  the  Egyptians,  whose  laws  and  religion 
were  at  all  times  unfavourable  to  maritime  ad- 
Tentnre;  they  were  the  foreign  merchants  of 
Egypt  in  the  flourishing  days  of  the  hundred-gated 
Thebes:  and  the  astonishing  monuments  which 
remain  to  prove  the  ancient  wealth  and  grandeur 
of  that  kingdom,  may  render  us  less  incredulous 
with  respect  to  the  naval  proficiency  of  a  kindred 
people.  The  survey  of  Egypt  made  by  Joseph, 
the  storing  of  com  in  the  several  districts  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  impending  famine,  and  the  gene- 
ral use  of  money  in  that  country,  all  bespeak  a 
degree  of  social  order  and  economy,  and  a  &mi- 
Harity  with  the  routine  of  commercial  dealing, 
"^ich  is  truly  astonishing  at  so  early  an  age.  Seven 
hundred  years  later,  at  the  siege  of  Troy,  the 
€iTeeks  were  unacquainted  with  the  use  of  money. 
4.  The  Phoenicians  participated  in  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  Elgyptians;  they  profited  by  supply- 
ing that  luxurious  and  wealtliy  nation  with  foreign 
conunodities ;  and,  uniting  to  the  knowledge  which 
flourished  in  Thebes  and  Memphis  a  disposition  to 
naval  enterprise,  we  may  easily  conceive  that  they 
^oon  attained  a  considerable  proficiency  in  all  the 
arts  of  navigation.  The  numerous  colonies  which 
they  plantei  on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  the 


Mediterranean,  and  the  Atlantic,  beyond  the  Straits 
of  Gibraltar,  attest  the  extent  of  their  early  voy- 
ages. This  enterprising  nation  may,  in  like  manner, 
have  occasionally  reached  India  firom  the  Red  Sea. 
Phoenicians  piloted  the  ships  of  Solomon  in  their 
three  years'  voyages  to  Tarshish.  The  great  length 
of  time  required  for  these  voyages  betrays  the 
timid  progress  of  early  navigation,  and  may,  per- 
haps, have  prevented  their  frequent  repetition; 
but  the  regular  communication  with  India  was 
certainly  maintained  through  the  Arabs,  who,  when 
they  saw  strange  nations  drcumnavigating  their 
peninsula,  were  not  slow  to  learn  the  advantages 
of  their  intermediate  position.  The  fleets  of  the 
Ptolemies  sailed  to  the  ports  of  Arabia  Fdias^  wh^e 
they  met  the  Arabian  ships  laden  with  the  pre- 
cious caigoes  of  the  East. 

5.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  Arabian  merchants, 
possessing  the  lucrative  monopoly  of  the  Indian 
trade,  should  be  distinguished  in  antiquity  by  their 
luxury  and  enormous  wealth ;  they  are  spoken  of 
by  the  Greek  and  Latin  writera  nearly  in  the  lan- 
guage applied  by  the  prophet  Isaiah  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Tyre,  ^'  whose  merchants  are  princes^ 
and  whose  traffickers  are  the  honourable  of  the 
earth"  (Isai.  xxiii.  8).  All  the  precious  com- 
modities, the  gold,  the  gums,  and  the  spices,  im« 
ported  to  the  West  from  the  southern  parts  of 
Arabia,  were  once  supposed  to  be  the  produce  of 
that  country.  The  delusion,  however,  was  begin- 
ning to  vanish  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  who  questions 
the  right  of  Arahia  Fdia  to  bear  that  title.  Cas- 
sia and  cinnamon  were  imported  into  Egypt  and 
Tyre  in  very  early  ages ;  they  are  distinctly  and 
repeatedly  named  by  Moses,  Exod.  xxx.  23.  In 
the  time  of  Ezekiel,  ^^  the  men  of  Dan  and  Javan 
(the  eastern  Javan)  going  to  and'  fro,  brought 
cassia  [^the  pipe-cinnamon  of  modem  commerce]], 
calamus,  and  bright  iron."  The  merchants  of 
Sheba  and  Raameh  were  occupied  with  the  chief 
of  all  spices,  with  gold  and  precious  stones."  Thus 
we  see  that  the  productions  of  India  were  brought 
to  Tyre  both  by  caravans  from  the  Persian  Gulf, 
and  by  Phoenician  vessels,  probably  firom  the  ports 
of  Arabia  Felix.  These  productions  were  im- 
ported by  the  Arabians  firom  Malabar,  whither 
some  of  them  (and  cinnamon  among  others)  were 
probably  brought  firom  remoter  coimtries  by  the 
Malays,  or  native  navigators  of  the  Indian  seas.* 

6.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  speak  of 
the  restrictions  that  were  put  upon  the  intercourse 
of  the  Hebrews  with  foreign  nations.  They  were 
intended  to  be  a  peculiar  people,  the  conservators 
of  the  true  religion  amidst  idolatrous  nations  ;•  and 
it  was  therefore  the  direct  tendency  of  their  polity 
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to  discomage  foreign  oonmietce,  and  make  lliem 
dependant  alone  upon  the  productions  of  their 
own  soQ.  Iliej  had,  thet«fore,  no  commercial 
code :  their  intercourse  with  each  other  was  to  be 
regulated  by  the  principles  of  kindness,  and  in 
buying  and  selling  they  were  to  exercise  good 
faith  and  honesty  towards  each  other.  (See  Lev. 
xix.  36,  37 ;  Deut  xxr.  13— -16.)  It  was  not  till 
the  reign  of  Solomon  that  the  Hebrews  engaged 
hugely  in  foreign  commerce.  Afler  his  death,  it 
appears  to  have  been  in  a  great  measure  neglected; 
and  the  attempt  made  to  restore  it,  by  Jehosha- 
phat,  was  frustrated  by  his  ships  being  wrecked, 
1  Kings  xxii.  48,  49 ;  2  Chron.  xx.  36.  In  the 
age  of  Ezekiel,  however,  the  commerce  of  Jeru- 
salem was  so  great,  that  it  excited  the  envy  even 
of  the  Tyrians  (Ezek.  xxvi.  2) ;  and  after  the  cap- 
tivity, a  groat  number  of  Jews  became  merchants, 
and  travelled,  for  the  purpose  of  traffic,  into  all 
countries.  About  the  year  150  B.  C,  Prince 
Surion  rendered  the  port  at  Joppa  more  conve- 
nient than  it  had  hitherto  been ;  and  in  the  time 
of  Pompey  the  Great,  there  were  so  many  Jews 
abroad  upon  the  ocean,  even  in  the  character  of 
pirates,  that  king  Antigonus  was  accused  before 
him  of  having  sent  them  out  on  purpose.  A  new 
port  was  built  by  Herod  at  GsBsarea.* 

7«  In  the  earliest  stage  of  society,  exchanges 
would  be  confined  to  cases  in  which  each  of  the 
parties  engaged  in  the  transaction  desired  to  ap- 
propriate to  his  own  immediate  use  the  commo- 
dity he  was  to  receive.  For  example:  one  man 
might  have  an  excess  of  a  bushel  of  wheat,  over 
what  he  wanted  for  the  consumption  of  his 
&mily ;  but  he  wanted  a  table  or  some  oiher 
piece  of  household  furniture,  which  none  of  his 
family  could  produce.  Under  these  circumstances, 
he  would  look  around  him  for  some  one  occupied 
in  the  manu&cturo  of  the  article  he  wanted,  and, 
having  found  such  a  person,  the  two  parties  would 
mutually  benefit  each  other  by  making  an  ex- 
change of  wheat  for  a  piece  of  household  furni- 
ture. The  caq>enter  or  artificer  wanted  the  wheat, 
and  the  agriculturist  wanted  the  piece  of  furni- 
ture; and  the  exchange,  therefore,  satisfied  the 
wants  of  both.  What  was  done  in  this  case, 
would  be  done  in  numberless  other  cases.  Wher- 
ever one  person  had  an  excess  of  any  commodity, 
he  would  exchange  that  excess  with  some  other 
peraon,  who  wanted  the  article,  for  another  com- 
modity of  which  he  himself  stood  in  need.  This 
is  exdbange,  or  barter.  But  as  society  extended  its 
limits,  and  tiie  wants  of  its  members  became  mul- 
tiplied and  diversified,  great  inconvenience  would 
be  found  to  attach  to  such  a  system  of  exchange. 

*  Jahn's  An:h»ol.,  ^  if i. 


For  example :  one  inan,  having  a  sdi^iia  (juantitv 
of  com,  might  be  compelled  to  convey  it  to  a  great 
distance,  in  order  to  obtain  in  exdiaooge  for  it  such 
commodities  as  he  wanted  in  its  stead.  And  this 
might  be  the  case,  even  if  an  immediate  neigli- 
bour  possessed  a  surplus  quantity  of  those  very 
commodities,  because  his  willingness  to  exchange 
would,  of  course, '  depend  upon  the  fact  of  liis 
wanting  com.  If  he  wanted  teool^  and  not  eom, 
he  would  keep  his  surplus  commodities  until  ho 
met  with  some  one  who,  wanting  these,  cookl 
give  wool  in  exchange  for  them ;  and  when  the 
two  parties  thus  wanting  each  other's  surplus  com- 
modities had  been  brought  together,  their  respec^ 
tive  commodities  might  have  to  be  transported  to 
a  great  distance,  at  considerable  expense  and  in- 
convenience to  both  parties. 

8.  The  inconveniences  attendant  upon  a  syttem 
of  barter  would  necessarily  suggest  tlie  idea,  tfast 
trade  or  commerce  would  be  greatly  facilitated  bj 
the  employment  of  some  instrument  <^exchai^; 
that  is,  some  material  which,  by  common  content 
should  represent  and  pass  current  for  the  value  of 
the  several  articles  to  be  exchanged.     Haying 
made  this  discovery,  traders  would  not  be  long  in 
Tfiftlring  another;  namely,  that  any  thing  idiich 
possessed  a  general  and  undoubted  value  in  the 
eyes  of  those  who  wanted  to  consume  it,  nas  a 
good  payment,  if  offered  at  a  proper  rate;  because, 
though  the  receiver  might  not  want  to  oonsoma  it 
himself,  the  person  could  never  be  for  off  who 
would  be  willing  to  obtain  possession  of  it,  br 
giving  something  which  the  other  did  want  to 
consume,  in  return  for  it     This  substance,  whit- 
ever  it  might  be,  would  properly  be  denominated 
the  instrument  of  exchan^  and  would  introdaoe  a 
decided  improvement  upon  the  method  of  direct 
barter.    Inconveniences  would  still  exist,  how- 
ever, until  some  very  portable  material  came  to  be 
adopted  as  the  instrument  of  exchange.    Metak 
wero  at  length  invested  with  these  functions ;  first 
in  rude  pieces,  the  conventional  or  agreed  Taloe 
of  which  was  ascertained  by  weighing  tiiem;  and 
subsequently  in  coins,  the  value  of  which  waa 
authenticated  by  the  external  appearance.    Such 
coins  are  properly  called  mon^.    In  the  time  of 
Abraham,  the  ruder  sort  of  money  was  in  use,  for 
''  he  fceighed  to  Ephron  the  silver  which  be  had     , 
named  in  the  audience  of  the  sons  of  Heth,  fam 
hundred  shekels  of  silver,  current  with  the  mer* 
chant,"  Gen.  xxiii.  16.     At  a  later  period,  as  «v 
see  from  the  book  of  Exodua,  Mioaey  was  oobed 
and  passed  current  widiout  t&e  process  of  weigh- 
ing.   Of  the  various  coins  employed  by  the  He- 
brews we  have  already  8poken.t 

I       -I         -     ------  — —  -- — — — ■ — . — 1^-^—*— ^— ^^ 

f  See  Put  ir.,  ebip.  ^  mcL  4, 
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9.  Oonnaiwe  tovML  no  moFe  be  earned  on 
without  a  3j8tem  of  weigbta  and  measures,  than 
it  ooQld  be  without  some  description  of  money. 
Bj  the  Hebrew  law,  measures  and  weights  to 
lerre  as  modeU,  both  for  fonn  and  contents,  were 
deposited  in  the  Tabernacle;  and  all  the  duties 
connected  with  a  regulation  of  them  devolved 
iqKm  the  priests.  When  the  temple  was  built,  the 
standards  were  removed  thither,  and  they  perished 
in  the  rains  of  that  splendid  building.  WhOe  in 
captivity,  the  Hebrews  adopted  d^e  Chaldean 
weights  and  measures,  and  ^pear  to  have  retained 
them  afler  the  restoration.  The  Hebrew  weights 
and  measures)  therefore,  must  be  distinguished  into 
those  before  and  those  a^ier  the  captivity. 

(1)  The  following  were  the  meabubes  of  ca- 
pacity : — 

The  batk^  or  iphahj  contained  60  Engtish  wine 
pmts,  and  almost  a  half. 

The  chomeTj  or  cor^  contained  ten  baths ;  near 
606  pints  English  measure. 

The  leUieeh  was  half  the  chomer ;  302  English 
pints,  and  almost  a  half. 

The  teak  was  a  third  part  of  the  bath ;  a  little 
more  than  20  English  pints. 

The  ffomer^  wmt^  or  oMMartm^  was  the  tenth 
part  of  the  ephah ;  something  more  than  6  English 
pints. 

The  cab  was  the  sixth  part  of  the  seah,  or 
the  eighteenth  part  of  the  ephah ;  something  above 
3  En^h  pints,  and  nine  twenty-fifths. 

The  hg^  or  re^oA^  was  a  fourth  part  of  the  cab, 
or  a  little  more  than  twenty-one  twenty-fifths  of 
an  English  pint 

The  fiML  contained  3  baths,  or  almost  181 
English  pints  and  a  half. 

The  Kin  was  the  half  seah,  and  the  sixth  part 
of  the  bath. 


The  keif  kin  wa»  a  little  above  5  Eiigliah 
pints. 

The  betzak  was  the  sixth  part  of  the  log,  and 
therefore  was  veiy  little  above  seven  fiftieths  of  the 
English  pint 

(2)  The  following  were   the   measures   op 

LENGTH  : — 

The  cubit  extended  from  the  elbow  to  the  wrist, 
or  four  palms,  about  the  sixth  part  of  the  height 
of  the  human  body.  The  Babylonian  or  new 
cubit,  mentioned  in  Ezekiel,  was  five  palms,  or 
from  the  elbow  to  the  knuckles.  See  2  Chron. 
iii.  3. 

A  9pan  was  from  the  end  of  the  thumb  to  the 
end  of  the  little  finger,  or  three  palms. 

A  handbreadtk,  or  palm^  was  four  digits. 

^.  finger^  or  digits  was  about  the  breadth  of  a 
finger,  or  0.912th  of  an  English  inch. 

A  stadium^  or  furlong^  was  a  Greek  measure 
adopted  by  the  Jews.  It  was  125  geometrical 
paces  in  extent,  or  the  600th  part  of  a  degree, 
making  145  English  paces,  4  feet,  and  6  tenths. 

A  scMcUh-day's  journey  was  729  English  paces 
and  3  feet.  It  was  a  Jewish  invention  founded 
on  Exod.  xvi.  29. 

M/X/ov,  a  Roman  mile^  was  8  furlongs,  or  1000 
geometrical  paces. 

(3)  Of  WEIGHTS  we  may  notice  the  following : — 

The    ihekd  was    equal    to   10  pennyweights 
English  troy. 
The  beka  was  half  a  shekel. 
The  gerah  was  one  twentieth  of  a  shekel. 
The  manek  was  60  shekels. 
The  talent  was  50  manehs^  or  3000  shekehk 
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SECTION  I. 

THE  THEATRE  AND  THE  DRAMA. 

1-  Tbeilrical  EzhsbitioM  not  adopted  by  the  Jews— 2.  AHu- 
noM  to  tiw  Dnuna— 8k  AUnsioos  to  oombatR  in  the  Amphi- 
tbeatres. 

1.  We  have  no  intimation  in  the  Scriptures 
tlut  the  Jews  had  any  places  of  public  amuse- 
ment, for  games  and  theatrical  exhibitions,  as  was 


the  unirersal  custom  among  the  Greeks  and  Rq* 
mans ;  they  seem  to  have  been  satisfied  with 
those  grand  and  solemn  festiyals  which  the  Holy 
Scriptures  enjoined  them  to  observe :  and  when 
we  duly  consider  the  solemnity,  the  magnificence, 
and  the  rejoicings  which  accompanied  these  festi- 
vals, the  grandeur  of  the  temple  where  they  were 
celebrated,  with  the  32,000  Levites  who  officiated 
in  the  service,  we  need  not  feel  siuprise  that  they 
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should  prefer  them  to  all  other  entertainments. 
Indeed,  the  Talmud  affirms  that  all  kinds  of  games 
and  spectacles  were  not  onlj  prohibited  but  ab- 
horred by  all  good  Israelites,  in  consequence  of 
the  mischiefs  which  had  befidlen  those  who  ven- 
tured to  be  present  at  those  of  the  neighbouring 
nations ;  and  R.  Simeon  Ben  Paid  comments  thus 
on  Ps.  i.  1 :  *'  Blessed  is  the  man  who  hath  not 
set  his  foot  in  a  theatre,"  &c.  It  was  resenred  for 
Herod  to  introduce  amusements  of  this  descrip- 
tion among  the  Jewish  people ;  which  he  did  on  a 
most  magnificent  scale,  and  at  a  vast  expense. 
But  notwithstanding  the  degeneracy  of  the  nation 
at  this  time,  they  were  so  disgusted  at  the  attempt, 
that  they  united  to  put  them  down  by  compass- 
ing the  death  of  their  founder.*  Such  being  the 
distaste  of  this  people  for  theatrical  exhibitions, 
we  are  hardly  prepared  to  expect  any  allusions  to 
the  stage  or  its  amusements  in  the  sacred  writings ; 
and  the  consequence  is,  that  we  oyerlook  the  force 
and  beauty  of  sereral  passages  where  such  allu- 
sions existt 

2.  In  the  writings  of  Paul,  especially,  we  meet 
with  allusions  to  the  drama,  which  has  furnished 
him  with  some  of  the  most  beautiful  metaphors 
that  adorn  his  compositions.  The  drama  was  in- 
stituted for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  a  striking 
picture  of  human  life ;  as  in  a  £uthful  mirror,  to 
hold  up  to  the  spectators'  view  that  variety  of 
character  by  which  it  is  diversified,  and  those 
interchanges  and  reverses  of  fortune  with  which 
it  is  chequered. .  It  needs  hardly  be  remarked, 
though  the  observation  is  proper  for  the  purpose 
of  illustrating  a  very  beautiful  passage  in  one  of 
Paul's  epistles,  that  a  variety  of  scenes  are  painted, 
and,  by  means  of  the  requisite  machinery,  are  very 
frequently  shifUng,  in  order  to  show  the  charac- 
ters in  a  variety  of  places  and  fortunes.  To  the 
spectators,  lively  and  affecting  views  are  by  turns 
displayed— every  thing,  from  the  beginning  to  the 
catastrophe,  perpetually  varying  and  changing  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  and  conduct  of  the  drama. 
Agreeably  to  this,  with  what  elegance  and  pro- 
priety does  Paul  represent  thefuhion  of  ihit  world 
as  continually  jMiMtn^  arvay  (1  Cor.  vii.  31),  and 
all  the  icenei  of  this  vain  and  visionary  life  as  per- 
petually «A(^'ii^/  "The  imagery,"  says  Grotius, 
"  is  taken  from  the  theatre,  where  the  scenery  is 
suddenly  changed,  and  exhibits  an  appearance 
totally  different"  And  as  the  transactions  of  the 
drama  are  not  real^  but  ^fiditiaui  and  imaginary, 
such  and  such  characters  being  assumed  and  per- 


*  See  Jotepbus,  Antiq.,  b.  xv.,  c.  8. 

f  The  remaining  part  of  this  aection  ia  derived  from  Dr. 
Harwood. 


sonated,  in  whose  joys  or  griefis,  in  whose  domestic 
felicities  and  infelicities,  in  whose  eleration  or 
depression,  the  actor  is  not  really  and  penonaUi^ 
interested,  but  only  supports  a  character  perkips 
entirely ^br«^  fix>m  hit  own,  and  represents  pa:^ 
sions  and  afiections  in  which  his  own  heart  has  no 
share ;  how  beautiful  and  expressive,  when  con- 
sidered in  this  light,  is  that  passage  of  Scripture 
in  which  the  apostle  is  inculcating  a  Christian 
indifference  to  this  world,  and  exhorting  us  not 
to  suffer  ourselves  to  be  unduly  Reeled  either  by 
the  joys  or  sorrows  of  so  fugiUvoe  and  tramkory  a 
»cene :  ^  But  this  I  say,  brethren,  the  time  is 
short  It  remaineth  that  both  they  that  hare 
wives,  be  as  though  they  had  none ;  and  tbej  that 
weep,  as  though  they  wept  not;  and  they  that  re- 
joice, as  though  they  rejoiced  not ;  and  they  that 
buy,  as  though  they  possessed  not ;  and  they  that 
use  this  world,  as  not  abusing  it.  For  the  fashion 
of  this  world  passeth  away,"  1  Cor.  vii.  29--31 
The  following  illustration  of  this  passage  cannot 
£9il  to  gratify  the  reader :  ^^  If  we  keep  in  mind 
the  supposed  allusion  in  the  text  (^  fathum 
of  thit  world  paueth  awayj^  we  shall  discern  a 
peculiar  beauty  and  force  in  his  language  and 
sentiment  For  the  acton  in  a  play,  whether  it 
be  comedy  or  tragedy,  do  not  act  ^eir  own  proper 
and  personal  concerns,  but  only  personate  and 
mimic  the  characters  and  conditions  of  other  men. 
And  so  when  they  weep,  in  acting  some  tragical 
part,  it  is  at  though  they  wept  not ;  and  there  is 
more  show  and  appearance,  than  mith  and  realit}-. 
of  grief  and  soxiow  in  the  case.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  they  rejoice  in  acting  some  brighter  scene, 
it  is  at  though  they  rejoiced  not;  it  is  but  a  mere 
semblance  of  joy,  and  forced  air  of  mirth  and 
gaiety,  which  they  exhibit  to  the  spectators,— no 
real  inward  gladness  of  heart  If  they  seem  to 
contract  marriayee,  or  act  the  merchant^  or  per- 
sonate a  yentleman  offortvau,  still  it  is  nothing  hut 
/iction.  And  so  when  the  play  is  over,  they  ban* 
no  wivee,  no  poeeeeeiont  or  goods,  no  enjoymenti  <y 
the  worldy  in  consequence  of  such  representations. 
In  like  manner,  by  this  apt  comparison,  I  imagine 
the  apostle  would  teach  us  to  moderate  our  desires 
and  affections  towards  every  thing  in  this  world ; 
and  rather  as  it  were  to  pereonate  such  things,  as 
matters  of  a  foreign  nature,  than  to  incorporate 
ourselves  with  them,  as  our  own  proper  and  per- 
sonal concerns."  % 

The  theatre  is  also  furnished  with  dresses  suit- 
able to  every  age,  and  adapted  to  eveiy  dnrum- 
stance  and  change  of  fortune.  The  persons  of 
the  drama,  in  one  and  the  same  rcpresentatkm. 


t  Brackwil^s 


,  p.  318. 
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fineqvenfly  support  a  variety  of  chaxacters,  the 
prince  and  the  heggar,  the  young  and  the  old — 
change  their  dress  according  to  the  characters  in 
which  they  respectively  appear,  by  turns  laying 
aside  one  habit  and  assuming  another,  agreeably 
to  cTcry  condition  and  age.  The  apostle  seems  to 
allude  to  this  custom ;  and  his  expressions,  regarded 
in  this  light,  have  a  peculiar  beauty  and  enei^, 
when  he  exhorts  Christians  to  "jpm<  off'the  old  many 
with  his  deeds,"  and  to  "jptrf  on  the  new  man" 
(Coloss.  iii.  9,  10) ;  to  "jpirf  off  concerning  the 
fonner  conversation  the  old  man,  which  is  corrupt 
according  to  the  deceitful  lusts ;  and  be  renewed 
in  the  spirit  of  your  minds,  and  put  on  the  new  man^ 
which  after  God  is  created  in  righteousness  and 
trae  holiness,"  Eph.  iv.  22—24. 

3.  It  is  also  well  known  that,  in  the  Roman 
theatres  and  amphitheatres,  malefactors  and  cri- 
minals were  condemned  to  fight  with  lions,  bears, 
elephants,  and  tigers,  for  which  all  parts  of  the 
Roman  dominions  were  industriously  ransacked, 
to  afford  this  vexy  polite  and  elegant  amusement 
to  this  most  refined  and  civilized  people !  The 
wretched  miscreant  was  brought  upon  the  stage, 
regarded  with  the  last  ignominy  and  contempt  by 
the  assembled  multitudes,  made  a  gctzing-stock  to  ths 
ncrU  as  the  apostle  expresses  it;  and  a  wild 
heast,  instigated  to  madness  by  the  shouts  and 
light  missive  darts  of  the  spectators,  was  let  loose 
upon  him,  to  tear  and  worry  him  in  a  miserable 
manner.  To  this  sanguinary  and  brutal  custom  the 
following  expressions  allude : — ^^  Ye  endured  a 
great  fight  of  afflictions,  partly  whilst  you  were 
made  a  gazing-stock,  both  by  reproaches  and  afflic- 
tions,* Heb.  X.  32,  33.  The  original  is  very  em- 
phatic :  beinff  openly  expoeed^  at  on  a  public  theatre^ 
to  ignominious  insults  and  to  the  last  cruelties. 
In  another  passage,  also,  Paul,  speaking  of  the  de- 
tennined  fierceness  and  bigotry  with  which  the 
citizens  of  Ephesus  opposed  him,  uses  a  strong 
metaphorical  expression  taken  fix>m  the  theatre. 
^  If  after  the  manner  of  men  I  have  fought  with 
beasts  at  Ephesus,"  1  Cor.  xv.  32.  Not  that  the 
apostle  appears  to  have  been  actually  condenmed 
hy  his  enemies  to  combat  with  wild  beasts  in  the 
theatre :  he  seems  only  to  have  employed  this 
strong  phraseology  to  denote  the  violence  and 
ferocity  of  his  adversaries,  which  resembled  the 
rage  and  fury  of  beasts ;  and  to  compare  his  con- 
tention ynth.  these  fierce  pagan  zealots  and  fana- 
tics, to  the  common  theatrical  conflicts  of  men 
with  wild  beasts.* 


Let  it  be  further  observed,  for  llie  elucidation 
of  a  very  striking  passage  in  I  Cor.  iv.  9,  that  in 
the  Roman  amphitheatre  the  beeliariiy  who  in  the 
momififf  combated  with  wild  beasts,  had  annour 
with  which  to  defend  themselves,  and  to  annoy 
and  slay  their  antagonist  But  the  last  who 
were  brought  upon  the  stage,  which  was  about 
noon,  were  a  Diiserable  number,  quite  naked,  with- 
out any  weapons  to  assail  their  adversary,  with 
immediate  and  inevitable  death  before  them  in  all 
its  horrors,  and  destined  to  be  mangled  and  butch- 
ered in  the  direst  manner.  In  allusion  to  this 
custom,  with  what  sublimity  and  eneigy  are  the 
apostles  represented  to  be  brought  out  last  upon 
the  etage^  as  being  devoted  to  certain  death,  and 
being  made  a  public  spectacle  to  the  worlds  to 
angels  and  men ! — ^*'  For  I  think  that  Qod  hath 
set  forth  us  the  apostles  last,  as  it  were,  appointed 
to  death :  for  we  are  made  a  spectacle  to  the  world, 
to  angels  and  men."  Dr.  Whitb/s  illustration  of 
this  distinguished  passage  is  accurate  and  judi- 
cious. ^  Here  the  apostle  seems  to  allude  to  the 
Roman  spectacles,  that  of  the  bestiarii  and  the 
gladiators^  where  in  the  morning  men  were  brought 
upon  the  theatre  to  fight  with  wild  beasts,  and  to 
them  was  allowed  armour  to  defend  themselves, 
and  smite  the  beasts  that  assailed  them :  but  in 
the  meridian  spectacle  were  brought  forth  the 
gladiators  naked,  and  without  any  thing  to  defend 
them  from  the  sword  of  the  assailant,  and  he  that 
then  escaped  was  only  reserved  for  slaughter  an- 
other day ;  so  that  these  men  might  well  be  called, 
men  appointed  for  death  ;  and  this  being  the  lart 
appearance  on  the  theatre  for  that  day,  they  are 
said  here  to  be  set  forth  the  lart^f 


*  The  same  metapbora  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  New 
IVstameot;  Herod  ia  called  a  fox,  Luke  xiii.  32.  Hypocrites 
are  railed  wohes  in  sheep's  clothiDK,  Matt  ?ii.  15.     Rapacious 


and  mercenary  preachers  are  styled  wolres,  that  will  enter  and 
ravage  the  fold.  Acta  xx.  29.  The  apostle  oses  a  hanh  meta- 
phor  to  denote  the  malice  and  rage  of  his  adversaries.  '*  B^ 
ware  of  dogs,**  Phil.  iii.  2.  Had  Paul  been  thus  engaged,  says 
Dr.  Ward,  it  is  difficult  to  apprehend  how  he  could  have  escaped 
without  a  miracle.  For  those  who  conquered  the  beasts  were 
afterwards  obliged  to  fight  with  men,  till  they  were  killed  them- 
selves.— It  seems  most  reasonable,  therefore,  to  understand  the 
expression  as  metaphorical,  and  that  he  alludes  to  the  tumult 
raised  by  Demetrius.  He  uses  the  like  metaphor,  and  with  re- 
spect to  the  same  thing,  I  Cor.  iv.  9,  and  again,  ver.  13,  allud- 
ing to  another  custom.  As  to  the  expression,  qfier  the  manner 
foment  the  sense  seems  to  be,  tpeaking  qfter  the  manner  (f 
men. — Dissertations  on  Scripture,  Diss.  xHi.  pp.  200, 201.  Tlie 
very  same  word  which  the  apostle  here  employs,  to  denote  the 
fury  and  violence  of  his  adversaries,  is  used  by  Ignatius  in  the 
like  metaphorical  sense.—"  All  the  way  from  Syria  to  Rome, 
by  sea  and  by  land,  by  night  and  by  day,  do  J  Jigfd  with  wild 
beasttJ" — "  I  advise  yon  to  beware  of  beasts  in  the  shape  of 
men.''  So  also  the  Psalmist.  "  My  soul  is  arooog  bona,  even 
the  s(ms  of  men,  whose  teeth  are  spears  and  arrows,"  Ps.  Ivii. 
4.  "  Break  their  teeth,  O  God,  in  their  mouths :  break  out  the 
great  teeth  of  the  yomg  lions,  O  Lord,"  Iviii.  6. 

-f*  Comment  m  loc. — ^Harwood's  Introductioo,  vol.  ii.,  pp. 
36-46. 
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SECTION  IL 


THE  GRECIAN  GAMES. 

1.  Yarioiu  Exereises  ra  Oie  Oiympio  Oamea— 2.  Qnalificatiooi 
of  the  Candidates— 3.  Preparatory  DidcipHne— 4.  Introdac- 
tion  into  the  Stadiam— 5.  The  Foot-race— 6.  Boxing^- 7. 
Manner  of  contending— 8.  Rewards  of  the  Virtor8~-9.  Re- 
cord of  the  Yictura— 10.  Allnsions  to  these  Games  in  the 
New  Testament* 

The  most  splendid  and  celebrated  solemnities 
which  ancient  history  has  transmitted  to  ns,  were 
the  Oljrmpic  games.  Historians,  orators,  and 
poets  abound  with  references  to  them,  and  their 
snblimest  imagery  is  borrowed  from  these  cele- 
brated exercises.  They  were  celebrated  every 
fifth  year  by  a  great  concourse  of  people  from 
almost  all  parts  of  the  world,  with  the  greatest 
pomp  and  magnificence.  Elis  was  a  scene  of  uni- 
versal festivity  and  joy,  and  hecatombs  of  victims 
were  shun  in  honour  of  the  immortal  gods.  We 
find  that  the  most  formidable  and  opulent  sove- 
reigns of  those  times  were  competitors  for  the 
Olympic  cro>vn  :  judging  their  felicity  completed, 
and  the  career  of  all  human  greatness  and  glory 
happily  terminated,  if  they  could  but  intenveave 
the  Olympic  garland  with  the  laurels  they  had 
purchased  in  fields  of  blood.  Hence  Horace  says, 
Ode  1  :— 

In  clouds  the  Olympic  dust  to  roll, 
To  turn  with  kindling  wheels  the  goal. 
And  gain  the  palm,  victorious  prize, 
Exalt  a  mortal  to  the  skies.  Francis. 

1.  The  Olympic  exercises  principally  consisted 
in  running,  wrestling,  and  the  chariot-race ;  for 
leaping,  throwing  the  dart  and  discus,  were  parts 
of  what  they  called  the  Pentathlon. 

2.  The  candidates  were  to  be  freemen,  and  per- 
sons of  unexceptionable  character.  A  defect  in 
legitimacy,  or  in  personal  character,  totally  dis- 
qualified them.  It  was  indispensably  necessaiy 
for  them  previously  to  submit  to  a  severe  regimen, 
and  preparatory  exercises.  They  prescribed  them- 
selves a  particular  course  of  diet ;  and  they  were 
required,  when  they  had  given  in  their  names  as 
candidates  to  be  enrolled  in  the  list  of  competi- 
tors, to  resort  to  Elis,  and  reside  there  thirty  days 
before  the  games  commenced ;  where  their  regi- 
men and  exercises  were  regulated  and  directed  by 
a  number  of  illustrious  persons,  who  were  ap- 
pointed every  day  to  superintend  them.  This 
form  of  diet  was  authoritatively  prescribed  and 


*  The  materials  composbg  this  section  have  been  derived 
from  Harwood*«  I««rod.,?ol.  ii.,  pp.  1—22  ;  West's  Duiert». 
^*Hk  ou  the  dymptc  €kme»;  and  Drs.  A.  Clmie  and  Mac- 
Inight  on^  passages  cited 


religiously  inspected,  ^t  the  combatants  might 
acquit  themselves  in  the  conflict  in  a  maimer 
worthy  the  Grrecian  name,  worthy  the  sacred  so- 
lemnity of  the  occasion,  and  worthy  those  crowds 
of  illustrious  spectators  by  whom  they  would  be 
surrounded. 

3.  Many  passages  in  the  Grreek  and  Roman 
classics  mention  the  extreme  strictness,  temper- 
ance, and  continence  which  the  candidates  were 
obliged  to  observe.  Those  who  taught  the  gpi- 
nastic  art,  prescribed  to  their  disciples  the  kind 
of  meat  that  was  proper,  the  quantity  they  wen? 
to  eat,  and  the  hours  at  which  they  were  to  take 
it  (This  was  called  avayzopayntv,)  They  pre- 
scribed to  them  likewise  the  hours  of  their  exer- 
cise and  rest  They  forbade  them  the  use  of  Trine 
and  women  ;t  as  Horace  tells  us  (Art  PoeL, 
line  412). 

A  youth  who  hopes  th'  Olj'mpic  prize  to  gain, 
All  arts  must  try,  and  every  toil  sustain ; 
Til'  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  must  often  prove, 
And  shun  the  weak'ning  joys  of  wine  and  love. 

But  the  following  passage  in  Epictettis  iv 
perhaps,  most  full  and  in  point :  "  Do  you  vd^^ 
to  gain  the  prize  at  the  Olympic  games '  Con- 
sider the  requisite  preparations,  and  the  conv- 
quences,  and  then,  if  it  be  for  your  adrantajre. 
engage  in  the  afiair :  you  must  conform  to  nile« : 
observe  a  strict  regimen ;  must  live  on  food  whifh 
you  dislike ;  you  must  abstain  from  all  delicacnp<: 
must  exercise  yourself  at  the  necessary  and  p"^ 
scribed  times  both  in  heat  and  in  cold ;  yon  m^:^ 
drink  nothing  cooling;  take  no  wine  as  formerlj: 
in  a  word,  you  must  put  yourself  under  Ac  direc- 
tions of  apuffUUt,  as  you  would  under  those  of  a 
physician ;  and  afterwards  enter  the  lists.  Hpn* 
you  may  dislocate  your  arm,  put  your  foot  ont  of 
joint,  swallow  abundance  of  dust,  receive  manj 
stripes,  and  after  all,  be  conquered.  When  m 
have  reckoned  up  all  this,  if  your  inclination  «till 
holds,  set  about  the  combat"  J  Thus  tho^<^J 
was  to  be  purified  and  lightened  by  strict  trro- 
perance,  braced  by  exercise,  and  hardened  Hj 
being  inured  to  the  changes  of  the  atmospheif. 

4.  After  this  preparatory  discipline,  on  the  dnj 
apj^ointed  for  the  celebration   of  the  gami-s,  J 


f  This  whole  coarse,  which  lasted  for  many  jtan,  ws5  oAt^ 
AffKtinSf  exercise.  Hence  the  nocient  nooks,  who  imi)-it^ 
and  even  outstripped  the  Athletes  in  their  rales  of  leiiip«^>^- 
and  in  the  labirarioasoeas  of  their  cicrcise%  were  t-t'^lrn 
AvKurai,  Ascetica* 

t  Mrs.  Caiier'*  translation  of  Aivian.yp.  268. 26.  l^Mxi** 
1758, 4to. 
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Lerald,  or  crier,  publicly  proclaimed  the  names  of 
the  combatants,  and  ^e  combat  in  M^hich  they 
were  to  engage,  agreeably  to  a  register  kept  for 
that  pm-pose  by  the  judges,  who  were  called  Hel- 
lanodics.  When  their  names  were  published,  the 
combatants  appeared,  and  were  examined,  whether 
they  were  free  men,  and  Grecians,  and  of  an  un- 
spotted character.  No  person  who  was  not  of 
respectable  family  and  connexions  was  permitted 
to  be  a  competitor  at  the  Olympic  games.  Chry- 
sostom,  in  whose  time  these  games  were  still  cele- 
brated, assures  us  that  no  man  was  suflfered  to 
enter  the  lists  who  was  either  a  servant  or  a  slave. 
And  if  any  such  was  found  after  he  had  been  in- 
serted on  the  military  list,  his  name  was  erased, 
and  he  was  expelled  and  punished.  To  prevent 
any  person  of  bad  character  from  entering  the 
lists,  the  kerux  or  herald  was  accustomed,  after 
the  examination  of  the  candidates,  to  proclaim 
silence,  and  then,  laying  his  hand  on  the  head  of 
each  combatant,  led  him  in  that  manner  along  the 
stadium,  demanding,  with  a  loud  voice,  of  all  the 
assembly,  "  Is  there  any  one  who  can  accuse  this 
man  of  any  crime  ?  Is  he  a  robber,  or  a  slave,  or 
kicked  and  depraved  in  his  life  and  manners  V 
For  which  Chrysostom  gives  this  reason :  "  That, 
beimg  free  fix)m  all  suspicion  of  being  in  a  state  of 
slavery  (and  elsewhere  he  says  of  being  a  thief,  o» 
of  corrupt  morals),  he  might  enter  the  lists  with 
credit."  Having  passed  through  this  public  in- 
quiry into  their  life  and  character  with  honour, 
the  combatants  were  led  to  the  altar  of  Jupiter, 
and  there,  mth  their  rebtions,  sworn  ihat  they 
would  not  be  guilty  of  any  fraud,  or  action  tending 
to  the  breach  of  the  laws  of  the  sacred  games ; 
but  that  they  would  observe  the  strictest  honour 
ia  the  contention. 

5.  Those  who  were  to  engage  in  the  foot-race 
were  next  brought  to  the  barrier,  along  which 
they  were  arranged,  and  waited,  in  all  the  excess 
of  ardour  and  impatience,  for  the  signal.  The 
cord  being  dropped,  they  all  at  once  sprang  for- 
ward, fired  with  the  love  of  glory,  conscious  that 
tlie  eyes  of  all  assembled  Greece  were  upon  them, 
and  that  the  envied  palm,  if  they  won  it,  would 
secure  them  the  highest  honours  and  immortalize 
their  memory.  It  is  natural  to  imagine  with  what 
rapidity  they  would  urge  their  course,  and,  emu- 
lous of  glory,  stretch  every  nerve  to  reach  the  goal. 
Tliis  is  beautifully  represented  in  the  following 
epigram  (translated  by  Mr.  West)  on  Arius  of 
Tarsus,  victor  in  the  stadium : 

Tlie  speed  of  Arius,  victor  in  the  race, 
Brings  to  thy  founder^  Tarsus,  no  disgrace ; 
Fof  aUe  in  the  couree  with  him  to  vie. 
Like  him,  he  seems  on  feathered  feet  to  fly. 


The  barrier  when  he  quits  the  dazzled  sight 
In  vain  essays  to  catch  him  in  his  flight. 
Lost  is  the  racer  through  the  whole  career, 
'Till  victor  at  the  goal  he  re-«ppeac 

Of  the  manner  of  boxing  {it  these  games,  VixgilV 
account  of  the  match  between  EnteUus  and  Darei 
(.Sjieid  V.  ver.  426,  &c.)  will  give  us  a  lively 
picture.     We  give  Dryden's  translation : 

Both  on  the  tiptoe  stand,  at  full  extent ; 
Their  arms  aloft,  their  bodies  inly  bent ; 
Their  heads  from  aiming  blows,  they  bear  a&r^ 
With  dashing  gauntlets  then  provoke  the  war. 
One  [^Dares']  on  his  youth  and  pliant  limbs  relies; 
One  [^Entellus]  on  his  sinews,  and  his  giant-size. 
The  last  is  stiff  with  age,  his  motions  slow ; 
He  heaves  for  breath ;  he  stagg^ers  to  and  fro. 
Yet,  equal  in  success,  they  ward,  they  strike ; 
Their  ways  are  different,  but  their  ait  alike. 
Before,  behind,  the  blows  are  dealt ;  around 
Their  hollow  sides  the  rattling  thumps  resound. 
A  storm  of  strokes  well  meant,  with  fury  fiieSy 
And  errs  about  their  temples,  ears,  and  eyes : 
Nor  always  errs  ;  for  oft  the  gauntlet  draws 
A  sweeping  stroke  along  the  crackling  jaws. 

Hoary  with  age  Entellus  sbmds  his  ground. 
But  with  his  warping  body  wards  the  wound; 
His  head  and  watchful  eye  keep  even  pace. 
While  Dares  traverses  and  shifts  his  place  ; 
And,  like  a  captain  who  beleaguers  round 
Some  strong-built  castle,  on  a  rising  ground, 
Views  all  the  approaches  with  observing  eyes. 
This  and  that  other  part  in  vain  he  tries. 
And  more  on  industry  than  force  relies. 
With  hands  on  high,  Entellus  threats  the  foe ; 
But  Dares  watched  the  motion  from  below. 
And  slips  aside,  and  shuns  the  long^descending  blow. 
Entellus  wastes  his  forces  on  the  wind : 
And,  thus  deluded  of  the  stroke  designed, 
Headlong  and  heavy  fell ;  his  ample  breast. 
And  weighty  limbs,  his  ancient  mother  pressed. 
So  £eiIIs  a  hollow  pine  that  long  has  stood 
On  Ida's  height,  or  Erymanthus'  wood. 
Dauntless  he  rose,  and  to  the  fight  returned ; 
With  shame  his  cheeks,  his  eyes  with  fury,  burned : 
Disdain  and  conscious  virtue  fired  his  breast. 
And  with  redoubled  force  his  foe  he  pressed. 
He  lays  on  loads  with  either  hand  amain, 
And  headlong  drives  the  Trojan  o'er  the  plain. 
Nor  stops,  nor  stays,  nor  rest  nor  breath  allows ; 
But  storms  of  strokes  descend  about  his  biows ; 
A  rattling  tempest,  and  a  hail  of  blows. 

No  man  who  had  not  ieen  such  a  fight,  could  have 
given  such  a  description  of  one  as  that  we  hare 
here.     It  is  painted  from  tiature, 

7.  In  all  the  athletic  exercises  the  combatants 
contended  naked  ;*  and  their  bodies  were  rubbed 


*  HiucydMes,  lib.  i.,  sect,  vi.,  torn,  i.,  w.  16»  17,  «dtt.  Giug. 
The  Athletes  at  fifft  wore  •  ecarf  voimd  the  mui;  bat  iatiie 
xiTth  Olympiad,  one  Oreippns,  a  racer,  happened  to  be  thiwn 
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over  with  oO,  or  with  a  certain  ointment  compoeed 
of  a  due  proportion  of  oil,  wax,  and  dust,  mixed 
up  together,  and  called  ceroma.  These  unctions 
were,  as  some  say,  peculiar  to  the  wrestlers  and 
pancratiasts,  whose  combats  were  thereby  rendered 
more  toilsome  and  yarious ;  while  each  combatant 
endeayoured  to  seize  upon  the  other,  whose  efforts 
to  escape  or  break  the  hold  of  his  antagonist  were 
assisted  by  the  slipperiness,  as  well  as  by  the  force 
and  agility  of  his  body.  But  in  order  to  qualify 
a  little  the  extreme  lubricity  of  the  skin,  thus 
occasioned,  the  Athletes  were  accustomed,  before 
they  came  to  an  engagement,  either  to  roll  them- 
selves in  the  mud  of  the  Pakestra,  or  in  the  sand 
kept  for  that  purpose  in  a  place  called  Kmtffrt^i^v, 
or  that  with  whidi  the  place  of  combat  seems  to 
have  been  corered,  as  well  for  this  use  as  to 
prevent  the  combatants  from  bruising  or  injuring 
themselves  in  &lling ;  which,  were  it  not  for  this 
bed  or  covering  of  sand,  they  would  have  been 
liable  to  do. 

8.  The  victory  in  these  contests  was  adjudged 
to  him  who  gave  his  adversary  three  &lb ;  as  is 
evident  from  the  following  fiimous  epigram  upon 
Milo,  translated  by  Mr.  West : 

When  Done  adventured  in  th'  Olympic  sand 
The  might  of  boisterous  Milo  to  withstand ; 
The  unrivalled  chief  advanced  to  seize  the  crown, 
But  'mid  his  triumph  slipped  unwary  down. 
The  people  shouted,  and  forbade  bestow 
The  wreath  on  him  who  fell  without  a  foe. 
But  rising,  in  the  midst  he  stood  and  cried,  ^ 

Do  not  three  fidls  the  victory  decide? 
Fortune  indeed  hath  given  me  one,  but  who 
WiU  undertake  to  throw  me  th'  other  two  ? 

To  excite  the  ardour  and  emulation  of  the  com- 
petitors by  placing  in  their  view  the  object  of 
their  ambition,  the  erannu,  the  rewards  of  victory, 
were  laid  open  upon  a  tripod  or  table,  which 
during  the  solemnity  was  brought  out,  and  placed 
in  the  middle  of  the  stadium. 

The  crowns,  whose  blooming  honours  grace 
The  coursers  in  th'  Olympic  race. 
Tempestuous  rushing  to  the  goal. 
With  rapture  fill  the  victor's  souL 

Dunkin's  Pindar. 

There  were  also  branches  of  palm  exposed,  which 
the  victors  were  to  receive  along  with  the  crowns, 
and  which  they  carried  in  their  hands  as  emblems. 


down  by  his  acarf  tangling  about  hia  feet,  and  was  killed ; 
though  others  say,  that  he  only  lost  the  victory  by  the  fall ;  which- 
ever way  it  was,  occasioD  was  taken  front  thence  to  make  a  law, 
that  all  the  Athletes  lor  the  fotare  shoald  contend  naked  West's 
Pindar,  vol.  i.,  p.  72,  12aio. 


says  Plutarch,  of  the  insuppressible  vigour  of  their 
body  and  minds.  Near  the  goal  was  erected  a 
tribunal,  on  which  sat  the  presidents  of  ike  games, 
called  Hellanodics,  personages  venerable  for  their 
years  and  characters,  who  were  the  sovereign  ar- 
biters and  judges  of  these  arduous  contentions,  and 
impartial  witnesses  of  the  respective  merits  and  pT^ 
tensions  of  each  combatant,  and  with  the  strictest 
justice  conferred  the  crown. 

9.  But  though  the  conquerors,  immediately  on 
their  gaining  the  victory,  were  entitled  to  the  chap- 
let  and  the  palm,  yet  Pet  Faber  (Agonis.,  lib.  u 
c.  30)  conjectures,  from  a  passage  of  Chrysostom, 
that  they  w^ho  contended  in  the  morning  exercises, 
did  not  receive  their  crowns  till  noon ;  at  which 
time  it  may  also  be  inferred  from  the  same  passage 
that  the  spectators,  as  well  as  the  candidates,  were 
dismissed  in  order  to  take  some  refreshment  before 
the  afternoon  exercises  came  on ;  the  conquerors 
in  which  were,  in  like  manner,  obliged  to  wait  f)r 
their  reward  till  the  evening.  To  this  custom 
the  apostle  is  supposed  to  allude,  Heb.  xL  40. 
The  following  is  the  manner,  according  to  3Ir. 
West,  in  which  this  ceremony  was  perfonncii: 
The  conquerors,  being  summoned  by  proclamatioo. 
marched  in  order  to  the  tribunal  of  the  HellaDO- 
dies,  where  a  kerux,  taking  the  crowns  of  oiire 
from  the  table,  placed  one  upon  the  head  of  eorli 
of  the  conquerors;  and  giving  into  their  hands 
branches  of  palm,  led  them  in  that  equipage  along 
the  stadium,  preceded  by  trumpets^  proclaiming  at 
the  same  time,  with  a  load  voice,  their  names,  the 
names  of  their  Others,  and  their  countries ;  and 
specifying  the  particular  exercise  in  which  each  of 
them  had  gained  the  victory.  The  form  made  nst 
of  in  the  proclamation  seems  to  have  been  con- 
ceived in  these  or  similar  terms ;  viz.,  ^  Diagoias 
the  son  of  Damagetus,  of  Rhodes,  conqueror  Ib 
the  ccestus  in  the  class  of  men  ;*  and  so  of  the 
rest,  whether  men  or  boys,  mutatis  mutandis. 

10.  That  different  degrees  of  merit  were  rewarded 
with  different  degrees  of  honour,  and  consequently 
with  different  crowns,  is  inferred  from  the  wods 
of  Basil :  ^'  No  president  of  the  games,"  sajs  he, 
'*  is  so  devoid  of  judgment,  as  to  think  a  man 
who,  for  want  of  an  adversary,  hath  not  oontendei 
deserves  the  same  crown  as  one  who  hath  coo- 
tended  and  overcomc't 

11.  Though  the  chaplet  seems  to  have  been 
the  only  reward  which  the  Hellanodics  conferrni 
upon  the  conquerors,  there  were  many  other  re- 
compences  attending  their  victories,  received  as 
well  from  the  spectators  in  general,  as  from  their 
own  countrymen,  friends,  and  relations  in  par- 
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ticdar.  Some  of  these,  indeed,  they  receired  eren 
before  they  were  put  in  possession  of  the  crown ; 
such  were  the  acdamations  and  applauses  of  the 
nometons  asBembly,  tl«>  waim  oongiatalatioDS  of 
their  friends,  and  even  the  faint  and  extorted  salu- 
tations  of  their  maligners  and  opponents.  As  they 
passed  along  the  stadium,  after  they  had  received 
the  crown,  they  were  again  saluted  with  the  accla- 
mations of  the  spectators,  accompanied  with  a 
shower  of  herbs  and  flowers  poured  forth  from 
ereiy  side.  It  was  &rther  customary  for  the 
jiiends  of  the  conquerors  to  express  their  parti- 
cular respect,  by  personally  accosting  them,  and 
presenting  them  with  chaplets  of  herbs,  &c. 

12.  To  perpetuate  the  glory  of  these  yictories, 
the  Hellanodics  entered  in  a  public  register  the 
names  of  the  conquerors ;  specifying  the  particular 
exercise  and  cla^  whether  of  men  or  boys,  in 
which  each  had  been  Tictorious;  together  with 
the  number  of  the  Olympiad.  They  then  set  up 
their  statues  in  the  sdtis  or  sacred  grove  of  Ju- 
piter at  Oljmpia. 

13.  These  particulars  respecting  the  sacred 
games  of  the  Grecians,  which  were  held  in  the 
highest  renown  in  the  days  of  the  apostles,  explain 
and  illustrate  various  passages  in  the  sacred  writ- 
ings, the  beauty,  energy,  and  sublimity  of  which 
consist  in  metaphorical  allusions  to  the  various 
gpumstic  exercises,  irom  which  much  of  their 
elegant  and  expressive  imagery  is  borrowed, 

(1)  In  1  Cor.  ix.  24—27,  the  apostle  asks,  "  Do 
ye  not  know,  that  they  who  run  in  the  stadium,  run, 
mdeed,  all,  but  one  only  receiveth  the  prize  ?  So 
mn,  that  ye  may  lay  hold  on  the  prize," — ^Know 
jou  not,  that  in  the  Qrecian  stadium  great  num- 
bers run,  with  the  utmost  contention,  to  secure  the 
prize,  but  that  only  one  person  wins  and  receives  ? 
^"^ith  the  same  ardour  and  perseverance  do  you 
nin,  that  you  may  receive  the  garland  of  celestial 
glory.  You  must  observe  all  the  rules  prescribed 
by  Christ,  otherwise  you  cannot  hope  to  receive  the 
prize ;  "  80  run,  that  ye  may  lay  hold  on  the  prize.** 
Here  it  is  evident  the  apostle  places  the  Christian 
race  in  contrast  with  the  Grecian  games ;  in  them, 
one  only  received  the  prize,  though  all  ran ;  in 
this,  if  all  run,  all  will  receive  the  prize.  "  Now 
€veiy  one  who  contendeth  for  the  mastery  is  tem- 
perate in  all  things." — ^Every  one  who  enters  the 
lists  as  a  combatant  submits  to  the  most  rigid  and 
seFcre  regimen.  "  They,  indeed,  that  they  may  re- 
<^ive  a  fading  crown ;  but  we,  one  that  does  not 
^e." — ^They  do  this  to  obtain  a  fading  chaplet, 
that  is  only  composed  of  the  decaying  leaves  of  a 
wild  olive ;  but  in  our  view  is  hung  up  the  un- 
lading wreath  of  immortality.  The  crowns  for 
which  the  Chreeks  contended  in  the  games  were 
for  the  most  part  of  the  leaves  of  trees,  which. 


though  evergreens^  soon  withered;  and  the  ho- 
nours of  which  they  were  the  pledges,  by  lengtli 
of  time  lost  their  agreeableness,  and  at  last  pe- 
rished, being  all  confined  to  the  present  life.  But 
the  crown  for  which  Christians  contend,  being  a 
crown  of  righteousness  (2  Tim.  iv.  8),  and  a  crown 
of  life  (James  i.  12;  Rev.  ii.  10),  it  never  &des, 
as  the  apostle  observes  in  the  next  clause ;  that  is, 
there  shall  never  be  any  period  put  to  the  honours 
and  advantages  of  which  this  crown  is  the  pledge. 
"  I  therefore  run,  not  as  uncertainly."* — ^Tho  re- 
ward being  so  great,  I  do  not  exert  myself  vnik 
just  so  much  agility  and  strength  as  is  sufficient 
to  secure  the  prize ;  but  I  exert  myself  to  the 
utmost,  as  one  who  is  sensible  that  the  object  is 
worthy  the  greatest  exertion,  and  that  he  is  always 
in  the  view  of  his  Judge.  ^So  I  box,  as  not 
beating  the  air." — ^I  engage  as  a  combatant,  but 
deal  not  my  blows  in  empty  air.  Kypke  observes, 
that  there  are  three  ways  in  which  persons  were 
said  to  beat  the  air.  (1)  When,  in  practising  for 
the  combat,  they  throw  their  arms  and  legs  about 
in  different  ways,  thus  practising  the  attitudes  of 
offence  and  defence.  This  was  termed  cxtafAa^toL^ 
fighting  with  a  shadow;  and  Yirgil  alludes  to  it 
when  representing  Dares  swinging  bis  arms  about, 
to  chidlenge  a  competitor  in  the  boxing-match, 
Mil  v.,  ver.  375  :— 

Thus,  glorying  in  his  strength,  in  open  view 
His  anns  around  the  towering  Dares  threw ; 
Stalked  high,  and  laid  his  brawny  shoulders  barCj 
And  dealt  his  whUtUng  hhwi  in  empty  air. 

Pitt. 

(2)    Sometimes   boxers  were   to  aim  blows  at 
their  adversaries  which  they  did  not  intend  to 


*  "  The  word  a^i^Xwc,  which  we  translate  tmcertamfy,  has 
other  meaniDgs.  1.  It  signifies  ignoraniip,  I  do  not  ron  like 
one  ignorant  of  what  be  is  about,  or  of  the  laws  of  the  course : 
I  Inow  that  there  is  an  eternal  life ;  I  know  the  way  that  leads 
to  it ;  and  I  know  and  feel  the  power  of  it.  2.  It  ngnifiea 
without  observation ;  the  eyes  of  all  tibe  spectators  were  fixed  oo 
those  who  ran  in  these  races;  and  to  gain  the  applaose  of  the 
moltitnde,  they  stretched  every  nerve.  The  apostle  knew  that 
the  eyes  of  all  were  fiied  npon  him.  (1)  His  felae  brethren 
waited  fer  his  halting.  (2)  The  persecuting  Jews  and  Gentiles 
longed  for  his  downfal.  (3)  The  church  of  Christ  looked  on 
him  with  anxiety.  (4)  And  he  acted  m  all  things  as  under  the 
immediate  eye  of  Gkid.''— Dr.  A.  Clarke,  in  loco.  "Hie  Greek 
adverb  aitiXutc"  says  Dr.  Macknight,  "  comes  from  aSriXa, 
a  wwd  which  signifies  a  ttiing  not  manifest  or  apparent,  Luke 
X.44:  Ye  are  wc  ra  ftvtifuia  ra  adffXa,  as  graves  which 
appear  not."  And  be  paraphrases  the  passage  as  follows :  "'I 
ron  according  to  all  the  mles  prescribed,  and  with  the  greatest 
activity ;  knowing  that  in  no  part  of  the  course  I  am  out  of  the 
view  of  my  Judge,  and  of  a  great  concourse  of  spcctaton.' 
Christ,  the  Judge  of  the  world,  obeerves  how  every  man  bdiaves 
in  the  station  assigned  to  him,  and  thai  with  as  much  attentioo 
as  the  judges  and  spectators  observed  the  manner  in  which  the 
athletes  contended." — Dr.  Macknighl,  tn  loco. 
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take  place,  and  whieh  ihe  others  were  obliged  to 
exert  themselTes  to  preyent,  as  much  as  if  thej 
had  been  really  wtmded;  and,  by  these  means, 
some  dexterous  pugilists  Tanquished  their  adverse 
lies  by  mere  fatigue^  without  giving  them  a  single 
blow. 

(3)  A  pugilist  was  said  to  beat  the  air,  when 
he  contended  with  a  nimble  adversary,  who,  by 
running  from  side  to  side,  stooping,  and  various 
contortions  of  the  body,  eluded  his  blows;  and 
thus,  by  causing  him  to  miss  his  aim,  and  fre- 
quently, perhaps,  to  overturn  himself  in  attempts 
to  strike,  made  him  emphatically  spend  his 
atrength  on  the  wind.  We  have  an  example  of 
this  in  Virgils  account  of  the  boxing-match  be- 
tween Entellus  and  Dares,  before  cited,  and  which 
will  give  ufl  a  proper  view  of  the  subject  to  which 
the  apostle  aUudes.  Homer  has  the  same  image 
of  missing  the  foe  and  heating  the  air^  when 
<lescribing  Achilles  attempting  to  kill  Hector; 
who,  by  his  agUky  and  tkUl  (jpoeiieS^  by  Apollo), 
eluded  the  blow.     Hom.,  1.  xx,,  ver.  445  : — 

Thrice  struck  Pelides  with  indignant  heart; 
Thrice,  in  impattive  air,  he  plunged  the  dart 

Pope. 

**  But  I  bruise  my  body,  and  lead  it  captive,*  lest, 
perhaps,  having  proclaimed  to  others,  I  myself 
should  be  one  not  approved." — I  inure  my  body  to 
the  severest  discipline,  and  bring  aU  its  appetites 
into  subjection ;  lest  when  I  have  proclaimed  f  to 
others,  I  should  at  last  be  rejected  as  unworthy  to 
obtain  it. 

(4)  This  representation  of  the  Christian  race 
must  have  made  a  strong  impression  upon  the 
minds  of  the  Corinthians,  as  diey  were  so  often 
spectators  of  those  games,  whieh  were  celebrated  on 
the  Isthmus  upon  which  their  city  was  situated. 


*  The  word  SovXaXufyu  is  applied  to  the  leading  em  enemy 
moay  capUvefrom  ihe  field  of  battle.  It  denotes,  tfaerrfore,  ao 
mbaolote  victoiy.  This  and  the  Ibnner  word  are  very  emphatical, 
conveying  a  lively  idea  of  the  apostle's  activity  in  the  battle 
sgoinst  the  animal  part  of  his  nature,  and  of  the  obstinacy  of  his 
enemy,  and  so  heightening  the  victory. 

t  We  have  already  noticed  that  it  nvas  the  office  of  the 
herald,  at  these  festivals,  to  proclaim  the  conditioos  of  the 
games,  display  the  prizes,  exhort  the  combatants,  excite  the 
emolatioQ  of  those  who  were  to  contend,  declare  the  terms  of 
each  contest,  proooance  the  names  of  the  victors,  and  put  the 
crown  on  their  heads.  In  allusion  to  that  office,  the  apostle 
calls  himself  ic^pvC,  the  herald,  in  the  combat  for  immortality ; 
because  he  was  one  of  the  chief  of  those  who  were  employed  by 
Christ  to  introduce  into  the  stadinm  soch  as  contended  for  the 
incomptible  crown.  He  called  them  ia  the  combat ;  he  declared 
the  kind  of  combat  in  which  they  were  to  engage ;  be  proclaimed 
th«  qualifications  necessary  in  the  combatants,  and  the  laws  of 
Ihe  battle ;  withal,  be  encouraged  the  ^^«->H'tflnts,  by  placing 
the  crowns  and  palms  iiiU  in  tlMir  view.  See  Dn.  Adam  Ckifco 
and  Mark  night,  m  loco. 


It  is  very  properly  introduced  with,  k3«ow  you 
NOT  ?  for  every  citizen  of  Corinth  was  acquainted 
with  the  most  minute  circumstance  of  this  most 
splendid  and  pompous  solemnity. 

(5)  What  has  been  observed  ooncemingthe  spirit 
and  ardour  with  which  the  competitors  engaged 
in  the  race,  and  concerning  the  prize  they  had  b 
view  to  reward  their  arduous  contention,  will  illus- 
trate the  following  sublime  passage  of  the  same 
writer,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  iii.  12 — 
14 :  "  Not  as  though  I  had  already  attained,  either 
were  already  perfect ;  but  I  follow  after,  if  that  I 
may  apprehend  that  for  which  also  I  am  appre- 
hended of  Christ  Jesus.  Brethren,  I  count  not 
m3rself  to  have  apprehended :  but  this  one  thing  I 
do ;  forgetting  those  things  which  are  behind,  and 
reaching  forth  unto  those  things  which  are  before, 
I  press  towards  the  mark,  for  the  prize  of  the  high 
calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus." — ^Not  that  alreafy 
I  have  acquired  this  palm  ;  not  that  I  have  already 
attained  perfection :  but  I  pursue  my  course^  that 
I  may  seize  that  eronm  of  immortality,  to  the  hope 
of  which  I  was  raised  by  the  gracious  appoint- 
ment of  Jesus  Christ.  My  Christian  brethren,  I 
do  not  esteem  myself  to  have  obtained  this  glorioos 
prize :  but  one  thing  occupies  my  whole  attenrion ; 
foigetting  what  I  left  behind^  I  stretch  every  mrre 
towards  the  prize  before  me,  pressing  with  eto^ 
and  rc^nd  steps  towards  the  goal,  to  seize  the 
immortal  palmX  which  Crod,  by  Jesus  Christ, 
hestoms. 

(6)  That  affecting  passage,  also,  of  the  same 
apostle,  in  the  second  epistle  to  Hmothy,  written  a 
little  before  his  martyrdom,  is  beautifully  allusiTe 
to  the  above-mentioned  race,  to  the  crown  thai 
awaited  the  victory,  and  to  the  Hellanodics  or 
judges  who  bestowed  it  ^  I  have  fought  a  good 
fight ;  I  have  finished  my  course ;  I  have  kept 
the  faith :  henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a 
crown  of  righteousness,  which  the  Lord,  the  right- 
ecus  Judge,  shall  give  me  at  that  day ;  and  not  to 
me  only,  but  to  all  them  also  that  love  his  appear- 
ing," 2  Tim.  iv.  7,  a 

(7)  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  also — anepistle 


X  Every  term  here  employed  is  agooisCical.  The  whale  pss- 
sage  beautifblly  represents  that  ardour  which  fired  the  com 
batants  when  engaged  in  the  race.  Their  spirit  and  centeBbfla 
are  in  a  very  striking  manner  described  in  Che  Iblhiwii^  trvlf 
poetical  Unes  of  Appian  (Pise.,  lih.  iv.,  ver.  101),  which  bapplj 
illustrate  this  passage.     We  gi\'e  Jones's  translation :~ 


As  when  the  thirst  of  praise  and 

Invite  the  labours  of  the  panting  COCESK, 

Prone  from  the  lists  the  blooniag  rivals  strain. 

And  spring  esolting  to  tbe  dBslaat  plaia ; 

Alternate  feet  with  nlBble  meaaore  booad, 

Impetuoos  trip  along  the  rellaent  groaad ; 

In  every  breast  ambitions  paasiosis  rise. 

To  seise  tbe  goal^  and  anafch  fh*  inunstlal  priap. 
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which,  in  poiat  of  compositioi]^.  maj  Tie  with  the 
most  pure  and  elabomte  of  the  Greek  classics--- 
the  apostle  says  :  "  Wherefore,  aeeiiig  we  also  are 
compassed  about  with  so  great  a  doad  of  wit- 
nesses, let  08  laj  aside  ereiy  weight,  and.  the  sin 
which  doth  so  easily  beset  us,  and  let  us  run  with 
patience  the  race  that  is  set  before  us,  looking  unto 
Jcsns,  the  author  and  finisher  of  our  faith ;  who, 
for  the  joy  that  was  set  before  him,  endured  the 
cross,  despising  the  shame,  and  is  set  down  at  the 
right  hand  of  the  throne  of  God.  For  consider 
him  that  endured  such  contradiction  of  sinners 
agdnst  himself,  lest  ye  be  wearied  and  faint  in 
yoor  minds.  Wherefore  lift  up  the  hands  that 
hang  down,  and  the  feeble  knees;  and  make 
straight  paths  for  your  feet,  lest  that  which  is 
lame  be  turned  out  of  the  way,"  Heb.  xii.  1 — 3, 
12, 13. 

(8)  In  allusion  to  that  prodigious  assembly,  from 
aD  parts  of  the  world,*  which  was  conrened  at 
Oljmpia,  to  be  spectators  of  those  celebrated  games, 
the  apostle  places  the  Christian  combatant  in  the 
midst  of  a  most  august  and  magnificent  theatre, 
composed  of  all  those  great  and  illustriouscharacters 
whom  in  the  preceding  chapter  he  had  enume- 
lated,  the  fancied  presence  of  whom  should  fire 
him  with  a  yirtuous  ambition,  and  animate  him 
with  unconquered  ardour  to  run  the  race  that  was 
set  before  him. — "  Wherefore,  seeing  we  are  com- 
passed about  with  so  great  a  cloud  of  witnesses," 
whose  eyes  are  upon  us,  who  expect  every  thing 
&<^  the  preparatory  discipline  we  hare  received, 
and  who  long  to  applaud  and  congratulate  us  upon 
ow  victory ;  "  let  us  lay  aside  every  weight,  and 
the  sin  that  doth  so  easily  beset  us."t — ^Let  us  throw 
off  every  impediment,  as  the  competitors  for  the 
Olympic  crown  did,  and  that  sin  that  would  en- 
^^le  and  impede  our  steps,  and  prove  the  fatal 
cause  of  our  losing  the  victoiy ;  and  "  let  us  run 
^th  patience  the  race  set  before  us." — like  those 
who  ran  in  the  Grecian  stadium,  let  us,  inflamed 
with  the  idea  of  glory,  honour,  and  inmiortality, 
wge  our  course  with  unremitting  ardour  toward 
the  destined  happy  goal,  for  the  pjrize  of  our  high 
calling  in  Grod  our  Savioiu* ;  "  looking  unto  Jesus, 
the  author  and  finisher  of  our  iaith." — As  the  can- 
Wates  for  the  Olympic  honours,  during  the  ar- 
doons  contention,  had  in  view  those  illustrious 
and  venerable  personages  from  whose  hands  they 


*  Not  merely  the  inhabitBots  of  Afliena,  of  LocedemOD,  and 
oi  Nicopolis,  bat  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  worldj  are  con- 
^fDfd  to  be  apectatora  of  tlie  Olympic  exercises.  Arriaois 
Kpictetos,  lib.  iii.,  p.  466.    Upton. 

[  EntanjHe  by  wrapping  roand'.  An  allusion  to  the  garments 
«f  the  Greeks,  wf I ich  were  long,  and  would  enf  angle  and  impede 
^ir  steps,  if  not  thrown  off  in  tlie  race.    See  Ilallet,  t»  loco. 


were  to  receive  the  enymd  palm,  and  who  wetoa 
immediate  witnesses  of  their  respective  conduet 
and  merit ;  in  imitation  of  them,  let  ua  Chri^aiui 
keep  our  eyes  stedfiistly  fixed  up<m  Jesus,  the 
original  introducer  and  perfecter  of  our  religion, 
who,  if  victorious,  will  rejoice  to  adorn  our  tem- 
ples with  a  crown  of  glory  that  will  never  &de ; 
^'  who,  for  the  joy  set  before  him,  endured  the 
cross,  despising  the  shame,  and  is  now  set  down 
at  the  right  hand  of  God."--Jesus  himself  that  he 
might  seize  the  glorious  palm  which  his  God  and 
Father  placed  full  in  his  view,  in  order  to  inspirit 
him  with  that  ardour  and  alacrity  in  the  race 
he  had  set  before  him,  cheerfully  submitted 
to  sorrows  and  sufferings,  endured  the  cross, 
contemning  the  in&my  of  such  a  death,  and,  in 
consequence  of  perseverance  and  victoiy,  is  now 
exalted  to  the  highest  honours,  and  placed  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  Supreme  Majesty.  ^^  For,  con- 
sider him  that  endured  such  contradiction  of 
sinners  against  himself,  lest  ye  be  wearied  and 
faint  in  your  minds.* — Consider  him  who  contended 
with  such  opposition;  wicked  men  all  confede- 
rated against  him ;  and  let  reflections  on  his  forti- 
tude prevent  your  being  languid  and  dispirited. 
"  Wherefore,  lift  up  the  hands  which  hang  down, 
and  the  feeble  knees;  and  make  straight  paths 
for  your  feet,  lest  that  which  is  lame  be  turned 
out  of  the  way."  Exert  in  the  Christian  race  those 
nerves  that  have  been  relaxed,  and  collect  those 
spirits  which  have  been  sunk  in  dejection ;  make 
a  smooth  and  even  path  for  your  steps,  and  re- 
move every  thing  that  would  obstruct  and  retard 
your  velocity,  f 

SECTION  III. 

PHILOSOPHICAL  SECTS  MENTIONED  IN  THE  NEW 

TESTAMENT. 

The  Stoics  and  the  Epicureans. 

In  treating  of  the  several  books  of  the  Nrw 
Testament,  we  have  liad  occasion  to  notice  some 
of  those  pernicious  niitnainefi  pliilofiophical  notions 
with  which  the  Jewish  and  Christian  churches 
were  early  infected.  Tliere  are  two  sects,  how- 
ever, W'hicli  demand  a  more  specific  consideration, 
and  of  wliich  we  proceed  to  give  some  account ; 
viz.,  the  Stoics  and  the  Kpicureans. 

1.  The  SroTC^,  mentioned  in  Acts  xvii.  18,  were 

j  a  sect  of  heathen  philosophers,  of  which  Zeno, 

who  flourished  about  350  B.  C,  was  the  original 

founder.     Their  distinguishing  tenets  were — iho. 

eternity  of  matter,  the  corporeity  of  God,  and  the 


X  See  the  aathoritiea  bcfure  refciT<i4  ta,  jiad  Critica  Biblica, 
¥ol,  I,  pp.  97—115. 
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conflagration  and  renoTation  of  the  worid.    Thej 
were  most  rigid  neceflsarians,  and  betieyed  that  all 
things  were  subjected  to  an  irresistible  and  irre- 
rersible  fatality.    Thej  strenuously  asserted,  that 
man  was  self-sufficient  to  his  own  yirtue  and  hap- 
piness, and  stood  in  no  need  of  divine  assistance ; 
that  virtue  was  its  own  sufficient  reward,  and  vice 
its  own  sufficient  punishment.     The  grand  end 
and  aim  of  their  severe  philosophy  was,  to  divest 
human  nature  of  all  passions  and  afiections ;  and 
they  made  the  highest  attainment  and  perfection 
of  virtue  consist  in  a  total  apathy  and  insensibility 
to  human  evils.    They  affected  great  austerity  in 
their  manners,  a  proud  singularity  of  dress  and 
habit,  and  were  distinguished  above  all  the  other 
sects  of  philosophy  for  their  superior  haughtiness 
and  supercilious  arrogance.    Concerning  the  whole 
moral  system  of  tiie  Stoics,  it  must  be  remarked, 
that,  although  in  many  select  passages  of  their 
writings   it  appears   exceedingly  brilliant,  it  is 
nevertheless  founded  in  false  notions  of  nature 
and  of  man,  and  is  raised  to  ia  degree  of  refine- 
ment which  is   extravagant  and  impracticable. 
The  piety  which  it  teaches  is  nothing  more  than 
a  quiet  submission  to  irresistible  hie.    The  self- 
command  which  it  enjoins  annihilates  the  best 
affections  of  the  human  heart.    The  indulgence 
which  it  grants  to  suicide  is  inconsistent,  not  only 
with  the  genuine  principles  of  piety,  but  even 
with  that  constancy  which  was  the  height  of  Stoic 
perfection.     Even  its  moral  doctrine  of  benevo- 
lence is  tinctured  with  the  fanciful  principle  which 
lay  at  the  foundation  of  the  whole  Stoic  system, 
that  every  being  is  a  portion  of  one  great  whole, 
from  which  it  would  be  unnatural  and  impious  to 
attempt  a  separation*     On  the  doctrine  of  Divine 
Providence,  which  was  one  of  tht  chief  points  upon 
which  the  Stoics  disputed  with  the  Epicureans, 
much  is  written,  and  with  great  strength  and  ele- 
gance, by  Seneca,  Epictetus,  and  other  later  Stoics. 
But  we  are  not  to  judge  of  the  genuine  and  original 
doctrine  of  this  sect,  from  the  discourses  of  writers 
who  had  probably  improved  their  notions,  or  at  least 
corrected  their  language,  on  this  subject  by  visiting 
the  Christian  school.    The  only  way  to  form  an 
accurate  judgment  of  their  opinions  concerning 
Providence,  is  to  compare  their  popular  language 
upon  this  head  with  their  general  system,  and 
explain  the  former  consistently  with  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  latter.     If  this  be  fiurly 
done,  it  will  appear  that  the  agency  of  tbe  Deity 
is,  according  to  the  Stoics,  nothing  more  than  the 
active  motion  of  a  celestial  ether  or  fire,  possiessed 
of  intelligence,  which  at  first  gave  form  to  the 
shapeless  mass  of  gross  matter,  and,  being  always 
essentially  united  to  the  visible  world,  by  the 
same  necessary  agency  preserves  its  order  and 


harmony.  The  Stoic  idea  of  Pnmdeooe  is  not 
that  of  an  infinitely  wise  and  good  Being,  wboUy 
independent  of  matter,  fireely  diiectiog  and  gOTera- 
ing  all  things ;  but  that  of  a  necesssiy  cbsin  of 
causes  and  effects,  arising  from  tiie  action  of  a 
power  which  is  itself  a  pari  of  the  machine  it  regu- 
lates, and  which,  equally  with  that  machine,  isido- 
ject  to  the  immutable  law  of  necessity.  ProTidesce, 
in  the  Stoic  creed^  b  only  another  name  f<ur  shBolute 
necessity  or  &te,  to  whkh  God  and  matter,  or  the 
universe,  which  consists  of  both,  is  immutably 
subject  In  like  manner  we  must  be  caiefol  whal 
ideas  we  attach  to  the  language  which  some  d 
their  writers  have  employed  in  trealnig  of  Ae 
resurrection  from  the  dead.  Seneca,  who  lias 
written  on  this  subject  with  mudi  elegance  and 
effect,  says,  *'  Death,  of  which  we  are  so  matk 
afraid,  and  which  we  are  so  desicous  to  avoid,  is 
only  the  interruption,  not  the  destniction,  of  our 
existence ;  the  day  will  come,  whidi  will  restae 
us  to  life."*  But  that  this  doctrine  of  the  Stoics 
is  not  to  be  confomided  with  the  Chiistiaa  d(x- 
trine,  is  evident  both  from  the  passage  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  to  which  we  have  before  refemd, 
and  from  a  craiparison  ci  oflier  parts  of  tbdr 
system.  According  to  them,  men  return  to  life, 
not  by  the  voltmtary  appointment  of  a  wise  and 
mercifnl  God,  but  by  the  law  of  fieite ;  and  are  not 
renewed  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  better  and  hap- 
pier condition,  but  draw  back  into  their  hnoa 
state  of  imperfection  and  misery.  Accordinglj, 
Seneca  says,  "  This  restoration  many  would  re- 
ject, w^e  it  not  that  their  renovated  life  is  aooom- 
panied  with  a  total  oblivion  of  past  events.' f 

2.  Thb  Epicureans,  mentioned  in  connexioa 
with  the  Stoics,  in  Acts  xvii.,  were  the  foUowaf 
of  Epicurus,  who  flourished  about  900  B.C.  The 
principal  tenets  of  his  philosophy  were,  that  the 
world  was  formed  by  a  fortuitoos  ooncoinse  of 
atoms ;  that  the  government  of  the  woild  wss 
unworthy  the  majesty  of  the  gods,  who  lived  ifl 
indolence  and  pleasure,  but  who  were,  nerei^ 
less,  the  proper  objects  of  xererence  and  wonhip* 
They  derided  the  doctrine  d  Providence,  and  de- 
nied the  doctrine  of  future  rewards  and  poiH 
ishments.  The  doctrine  of  Epicurus  concening 
nature  differs  from  tiiat  of  tiie  Stoics  chiefly  in 
these  particulars :  that,  while  the  latter  held  God 
to  be  the  soul  of  the  world,  diffused  throogh 
universal  nature,  the  former  admitted  no  primaiy 
intelligent  nature  into  the  system,  but  hekl  atoos 
and  space  to  be  the  first  principles  of  all  tfaiop; 


f  See  m  able  and  intarefltiqg  account  of  IhiiKClyi 
Hiflt  of  Philosophy,  vd.  i.,  pp.  315-961. 
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and  that,  whilst  the  Stoics  oonoeiTed  the  actire 
and  pessiTe  principles  of  nature  to  he  connected  hj 
the  chain  of  fiite,  Epicurus  ascrihed  every  ap- 
pearance in  nature  to  a  fortuitous  collision  and 
oomhination  of  atoms.  Death  he  considered  as 
the  privation  of  sensation,  in  consequence  of  the 
separation  of  the  soul  from  the  hodj.  He  held 
that,  when  a  man  dies,  the  soul  is  dispersed  into 
the  oorpuscules  or  atoms  of  which  it  was  com- 
posed, and  therefore  can  no  longer  he  capahle  of 
thou^t  or  perception.  The  moral  philoicphy  of 
Epicurus,  which  is  undouhtedlj  the  least  o1>- 
jectionable  part  of  his  system,  made  the  ultimate 
good  of  man  tocoDsiatinjrfnrarv^  of  wfaidb  theie 
avetwoldnds:  one  consisting  in  a  state  of  rest, 
in  which  hoth  hod j  and  mind  are  undisturhed  hj 
any  Idnd  of  pain ;  tlie  other  arising  from  an  agree- 
able agitation  of  the  senses,  producing  a  cor- 
respondent emotion  in  the  souL  Upon  the  former 
of  these,  Epicurus  considered  the  enjoyment  of  life 
to  depend.  ¥mm  this  statement  it  is  evident  that 
this  philosopher  was  not  the  preceptor  of  luxurious 
and  licentious  pleasures  which  he  has  been  repre- 
sented to  be.  It  is  true,  he  describes  pleasure  as 
the  ultimate  end  of  living ;  but  pleasure  is,  in 


system,  only  another  term  for  happiness.  Of  the 
Epicureans,  then,  there  were  two  sorts :  the  one 
called  the  itriet  or  ri^id  Epicureans,  who  placed 
all  pleasure  in  the  happiness  of  the  mind,  arising 
from  the  practice  of  moral  virtue ;  tlie  other  called 
loo9e  or  remiu  Epicureans,  who  understood  their 
master  in  the  gross  sense,  and  placed  all  their  hap- 
piness in  the  pleasure  of  the  body,  in  brutal  and 
sensual  pleasure,  in  living  voluptuously,  and  in- 
dulging every  desire.*  It  was  with  some  of  this 
latter  description  that  the  apostle  came  in  contact 
at  Athena ;  and  of  whom  Seneca  says,  they  were 
profligates^  not  led  into  their  iir^gulaaties  bj 
the  doctrines  of  Epicurus;  but,  being  themselves 
strongly  addicted  to  vice,  sought  to  hide  their 
crimes  in  the  bosom  of  philosophy,  and  had  re- 
course to  a  master  who  encouraged  the  pursuit 
of  pleasure,  not  because  they  set  any  value  upon 
that  sober  and  abstemious  land  of  pleasure  which 
the  doctrine  of  Epicurus  allowed,  but  because  they 
hoped  in  the  mere  name  to  find  some  pretext  or 
apology  for  their  dfbaucherie6.t 
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A  VOCABULARY  OF  SCRIPTURE  SYMBOLS. 


Abaddon.  Thk  aame,  wkich  is  pdman]  j  giren  to  the  Deril  or  Satan,  is  also  appropriated,  as  a 
sjmbol,  to  Mrfmrn^  and  the  Kbali&,  his  saooessocs : — '^Thej  had  a  king  over  them,  which  is  the 
angel  of  the  bottomless  pit,  whose  name,  in  the  Hebrew  tongne,  is  Abaddon,  but  in  the  Greek 
tongue  hath  his  name  ApoUyon,"  Rer.  ix.  11.  How  appropriate  the  symbol  is,  may  be  seen 
in  the  following  passage  from  Gibbon :  ^  The  sword,  says  M^omet,  is  the  key  of  heaven  and  of 
hell;  a  drop  of  blood  shed  in  the  cause  of  God,  a  ni^ht  spent  in  armt^  is  of  more  avail  than  two 
months  of  fesdng  or  prayer;  whosoeyer^/2i22ff  tn  batUe^  his  sins  are  foigiren ;  at  the  day  of  battle 
his  wounds  shall  be  resplendent  as  vermilion,  and  odoriferous  as  musk ;  and  the  loss  of  his  limbs 
shall  be  supplied  by  the  wings  of  angels,  and  of  cherubim." 


of  deeolaiienj  the  Roman  annies :  **But  when  ye  shall  see  the  abomination  of  desola- 
tion, spoken  of  by  Daniel  the  prophet,  standing  where  it  ought  not  (let  him  that  readeth  under- 
stand), then  let  them  that  be  in  Judea  flee  to  the  mountains,"  Mark  xiii.  14,  compared  with  Luke 
XXL  20,  21 :  "^  And  when  ye  shall  see  Jerusalem  'compassed  with  ormt^,  then  know  that  the 
desolation  thereof  is  nigh ;  then  let  them  which  are  in  Judea,  flee  to  the  mountains." 

Adultery^  apostasy,  idolatry:  ^^And  I  saw,  when  for  all  the  causes  whereby  backsliding  Israel 
committed  adultery,  I  had  put  her  away,  and  given  her  a  bill  of  divorce ;  yet  her  treacherous 
sister  Judah  feared  not,  but  went  and  played  the  harlot  also.  And  it  came  to  pass,  through  the 
lightness  of  her  whoredom,  that  she  defided  the  land,  and  committed  adultery  with  stones  and 
with  stocks,*  Jer.  iiL  8,  9.  ^  I  have  seen  thine  adulteries,  and  thy  neighings,  the  lewdness  of  thy 
whoredom,  and  thine  abominations  on  the  hills  in  the  Adds.  Woe  unto  thee,  O  Jerusalem !  wilt 
not  thou  be  made  dean  ?  when  shall  it  once  be  T  chap.  ziiL  27 ;  see  also  Ezek.  xvi.  32,  33,  37, 
43.;  Rev.  iL  22. 

Aduherea^  or  Harlot^  an  apostate  church:  ^  How  is  the  faithful  city  become  an  harlot!  it  was  fiill 
of  judgment ;  righteousness  lodged  in  it,  but  now  murderers,"  IsaL  i.  21.  *'  But  he  answered 
and  said  unto  them.  An  evil  and  adulterous  generation  seeketh  after  a  sign,  and  there  shall  no 
sign  be  ^ven  to  it,  but  the  sign  of  the  prophet  Jonas,"  Matt  xii.  39.  See  also  Jer.  iii.  9.  See 
further  on  Harlot. 

Air,  the  world,  the  seat  of  Satan,  or  the  jurisdiction  of  evil  spirits^  Eph.  ii.  2 ;  Rev.  ix.  2,  xvi.  1 7 ; 
comp.  John  xiL  31.    For  another  import  of  the  symbol,  see  Heaven, 

Angd^  a  messenger,  or  agent,  sometimes  an  inferior  ruling  power.  See  the  Book  of  Revelation, 
/nrnm,  espedally  chap.  xiv.  6,  ix.  14:  also  2  Sam.  ii.  5,  xi.  19,  22,  23,  25;  Piov.  xiii.  17, 
in  Hebrew :  and  Matt  xi.  10 ;  Mark  i.  2 ;  Luke  vii.  27 ;  James  ii.  25,  in  Greek. 

Afigd  of  a  chwrch,  the  bishop  or  pastM*,  Rev.  ii.  1,  &c 

Anfd  at  the  altars  an  ecclesiastical  minister.  Rev.  viii.  3^  a,  &c. 

An^  of  the  lottomlee*  pit :  the  same  as  Abaddon,  which  see. 
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Tlu  faur  angds  hound  in  the  great  rher  Euphrates^  represent  the  four  dynasties  or  peoples  of  1\uicB, 
(I)  The  Seljukians ;  (2)  The  Atabeks;  The  Kharismians  ;  (4)  The  Ottomans,  in  possesaon  of 
the  praetorian  Prefecture  of  the  East ;  see  Gibbon,  toL  x.,  chap.  Ivii. ;  toI.  xi.,  chap.  Kx. 

The  other  angels  mentioned  in  the  Apocalypse  are  sufficiently  characterized  by  ihe  agencies  in 
which  they  are  employed. 

Apdlyon.    See  Abaddon. 

ArJc.  As  the  temple  represents  the  Christian  church,  it  seems  fitting  to  understand  the  aric  of  the 
testimony  (Rev.  xi.  19)  as  symbolizing  Christ,  whose  power  and  grace  are  here  predicted  as 
becoming  extraordinarily  manifested. 

Arm^  strength,  power,  authority,  Exod.  xt.  16 ;  Ps.  Ixxi.  18,  xcviii.  1 ;  Jer.  xrii.  5;  1  Sam.  ii.  31. 

Arm^  making  U  hare^  preparing  for  action,  or  exerting  great  power,  Isai.  lii,  10. 

Babyhn^  the  Church  of  Rome,  Rev.  xir.  8,  xyi.  19,  xrii.  5,  xviii.  10,  21.  That  this  is  a  correct 
interpretation  of  the  symbol,  is  eyident  from  chap.  xyii.  18,  where  it  is  said  that  the  fwmn 
f which  is  the  symbol  of  a  churclf\  of  Ter.  5,  there  called  "  Babylon  the  Great,"  "reigned  oTer 
the  KINGS  of  the  earth  :'* — a  thing  which  can  be  affirmed  of  no  other  corrupt  church. 


Balaneey  a  well-known  symbol  of  justice  and  equity.  Job  xxxi.  6 ;  Ps.  Ixii.  9 ;  I^ror.  xri.  11. 

Balance^  a,  in  connexion  with  the  other  symbols  of  the  following  passage,  denotes  Mardty,  ftmiiK, 
Roy.  vi.  5. 

s 

Baldne$Sy  distress,  humiliation :  "  Baldness  is  come  upon  Gaza ;  Ashkelon  is  cut  off  with  the 
remnant  of  their  valley,"  Jer.  xlrii.  5 ;  comp.  with  Zech.  ix.  5,  ^Ashkelon  shall  see  it,  and  ku; 
QazsL  also  shall  see  it,  and  be  rery  sorrowful,  and  Ekron ;  for  her  expectation  shall  b«  ashamed  ; 
and  the  king  shall  perish  firom  Gaza,  and  Ashkelon  shall  not  be  inhabited." 

Bear.    See  Beast  1. 

Bead  [wildji  a  tyrannical,  usurping  power,  Jer.  xii.  9 ;  Ezek.  xxxiv.  28 ;  Dan.  Tii.  3^  oomp.  with  fer. 
17)  23.    The  character  of  the  pofver  may  be  judged  of  by  the  nature  of  the  beatt  employed  as  tb 
symbol;  thus: — 

1.  The  bear  is  a  fierce,  savage,  and  greedy  animal,  and  was  thezefoxe  employed  to  represent  the 
Medo-Persian  empire,  Dan.  vii.  5. 

2.  The  leopard^  being  swift  and  ferocious,  was  chos^t  to  symbolize  die  Macedonian  or  GredaD 
empire,  Dan.  vii.  6.  And  it  is  by  no  means  improbable,  that  the  spotted  skin  of  this  aninal 
might  hare  some  reference  to  the  various  nations  by  whose  aid  Alexander  became  the  cob- 
queror  of  the  world. 

3.  The  lion  is  a  noble  and  not  ungenerous  animal,  possessed  of  great  strength,  valour,  and  oderitr, 
and.  was  therefore  a  fit  representative  of  the  Babylonian  monarchy,  Dan.  vii.  4.  In  this 
passage  he  has  the  wings  of  an  eagle,  more  fully  to  represent  the  swiftness  of  the  conquests  of 
Babylon,  and  the  protection  which  it  afforded  to  other  nations,  in  addition  to  the  extent  of 
its  wealth  and  honour. 

4.  A  beati^  dreadful  and  ierribU^  and  ttnmg  exceedingly;  a  compound  of  the  wont  properties  of 
the  lion,  the  bear,  and  the  leopard,  having  ^  great  iron  teeth,"  tearing  and  rending  asunder  its 
prey,  and,  like  a  savage  beast,  when  more  than  satisfied,  trampling  llie  lesidae  under  its  feet,  it 
adopted  to  symbolize  the  Roman  empire,  Dan.  vii.  7* 

6.  Ti^  600^  ^  Mtf  Me^  having  jtfom  AmA  and  1^  Aorn#,  and  upcm  his  hoi^ 

xiii.  1),  is  a  symbol,  probably,  of  the  seven  successive  divisions  of  the  universal  empoe-  ^^ 
will  be  seen  ftom  ver.  2,  that  it  was  composed  of  the  symbols  of  the  four  empires  of  Daniel, 
above  noticed.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that,  as  the  seven  churches  symbolise  the  univeml 
church,  so  this  seven -headed  beast  symbolizes  all  Ae  kingdoms  of  this  worid,  which  are  suhjp^ 
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to  ^  the  prinoe  of  ihe  power  of  the  air,"  the  ^^god  of  this  world,  that  mledi  in  the  children 
of  disobedience.*  The  beast — ^worldly  splendour  and  earthly  gloiy — ^is  ^  worshipped  by  all 
those  whose  names  are  not  written  in  the  book  of  life  of  the  Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation 
of  the  world,"  Rer.  xiiL  & 

Bedi  to  be  eoH  tnA>,  tnbnlation,  anguish,  Ps.  xli.  3 ;  Rer.  ii.  22. 

Bind^  tOy  to  restrain,  to  subdne :  ^  To  bind  his  princes  at  his  pleasure,"  Ps.  cv.  22.  '^  Or  else  how 
can  one  enter  into  a  strong  man's  house,  and  spoil  his  goods,  except  he  first  bind  the  strong  man  ? 
and  then  he  will  spoil  his  house,"  Matt  zii.  29.    See  also  Rev.  ix.  14,  xx.  2. 

Birdi  o/prey^  ravaging  and  destroying  armies :  ''  Mine  heritage  is  unto  me  as  a  speckled  bird,  the 
birds  round  about  are  against  her ;  come  ye,  assemble  all  the  beasts  of  the  field,  come  to  deyour," 
Jer.  xii.  9.  ^  Then  will  I  leaye  thee  upon  the  land,  I  will  cast  thee  forth  upon  the  open  field, 
and  win  cause  all  the  fi>wl8  of  the  heaTen  to  remain  upon  thee,  and  I  will  fill  the  beasts  of  the 
whole  earth  with  thee,"  Ezek.  xxxii.  4.  ^  And  thou,  Son  of  Man,  thus  saith  the  Lord  QodL, 
Speak  unto  every  feathered  fi>wl,  and  to  every  beast  of  the  field,  assemble  yourselves  and  come, 
gather  yourselves  on  every  side  to  my  sacrifice  that  I  do  sacrifice  for  you,  even  a  great  sacrifice 
upon  the  mountains  of  Israel,  that  ye  may  eat  flesh,  and  drink  blood,"  chap,  xxxix.  17*  ''  And 
I  saw  an  angel  standing  in  the  sun;  and  he  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  saying  to  all  the  fowls  that 
fly  in  the  midst  of  heaven.  Come  and  gather  yourselves  together  unto  the  supper  of  the  great 
God ;  that  ye  may  eat  the  flesh  of  kings,  and  the  flesh  of  captains,  and  the  flesh  of  mighty  men, 
and  the  flesJli  of  horses,  and  of  them  that  sit  on  them,  and  the  flesh  of  all  men,  both  firee  and 
bond,  both  small  and  great,"  Rev.  xix.  17, 18. 

Bktery  BiUenua^  a£9iction,  wretchedness;  Exod.  i.  14 ;  Jer.  ix.  15 ;  Rev.  x.  10. 

Bkek,  Blaekns89y  affliction,  disaster,  anguish :  ^  And  when  he  had  opened  the  third  seal,  I  heard 
the  third  beast  say,  Come  and  see.  And  I  beheld,  and  lo,  a  black  house ;  and  he  that  sat  on  him 
had  a  pair  of  balances  in  his  hand.  And  I  beheld  when  he  had  opened  the  sixth  seal,  and  lo, 
there  was  a  great  earthquake ;  and  the  sun  became  black  as  sackcloth  of  hair,  and  the  moon 
became  as  blood,"  Rev.  vi.  5, 12.    See  also  Isa.  1.  3. 

Bkod,  daughter,  mortality;  Ezek.  xiv.  19;  xxxii.  6;  Rev.  viii.8;  xi.  6;  xvi.  3. 

Booky  Oy  or  RoHy  IB  generally  employed  to  symbolize  the  order  or  exactitude  of  the  divine  decrees, 
as  they  affect  the  church  and  the  worid :  '*  And  when  I  looked,  behold,  a  hand  was  sent  unto 
me;  and  lo,  a  roll  of  a  book  was  therein.  And  he  spread  it  before  me :  and  it  was  written 
within  and  without :  and  thero  was  written  theroin  lamentations,  and  mourning,  and  woe,"  Ezek. 
ii.  9, 10;  see  also  Rev.  v«  1,  &c  Bein^  ttriUm  mthin  and  mthaui  denotes  the  plenitude  or 
iiilness  of  its  details. 
A  malUA  hook  denotes  one  the  contents  of  which  are  not  revealed  (Dan.  xii.  4 ;  Rev.  v.  1,  x.  4) ; 

and  an  open  book  is,  of  course,  the  reverse  of  this,  i.  e.,  a  revelation  of  the  divine  purposes. 

Rev.  V.  2,  5,  comp.  with  ch.  vi.  1,  &c. 

BoWy  Oy  power,  strength :  ^^  Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts :  Behold,  I  will  break  the  bow  of  Elam, 
the  chief  of  their  might,"  Jer.  xlix.  35.  ^  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  at  that  day,  that  I  will  break 
the  bow  of  Israel  in  the  valley  of  Jezreel,"  Hos.  i.  5.  ''  And  I  saw,  and  behold,  a  white  horse ; 
and  he  that  sat  on  him  had  a  bow ;  and  a  crown  was  given  unto  him :  and  he  went  fi)rth  con- 
qfaering,  and  to  conquer,"  Rev.  vi.  2. 

Brauy  strength,  stability :  ^'  For  he  hath  broken  the  gates  of  brass,  and  cut  the  gates  of  iron  in 
sunder,"  Fk  cvii.  10.  See  also  Isa.  xhr.  2.  In  Dan.  ii.  39,  it  symbolizes  the  kingdom  of 
Alexander. 

Bridgy  ihey  the  church  of  Christ ;  Rev.  xxi.  2,  9 ;  xxii.  17- 
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B^imUoiMf  pei^toid  tonnent,  utter  destruction,  Job  xviii.  15 ;  Ubl  xxxiv.  9^  10 

Bumkiffy  destruction.  Ber.  xriL  16 ;  xviii.  8, 16. 

BuBt.  violent  and  malignant  enemies,  Ps.  xxiL  12 ;  Ixviii.  30 ;  Isa.  xxxIt.  7* 

Candledick  or  Lampttand^  a  church,  Bey.  i.  12, 20.  In  Zech.  iv.  there  is  an  account  of  the  splendid 
and  significant  emblem  presented  in  vision  to  the  prophet,  which  will  abundantlj  reward  an 
attentive  examination.  The  principal  object  that  met  the  eyes  of  Zechariah,  was  a  canddabnun, 
a  candlestick  or  lampbearer,  entirely  of  gold,  pure,  solid,  costly,  precious,  consisting  of  a  tall 
upright  shaft,  surmounted  by  a  bowl,  and  of  a  number  of  branches,  each  of  which  supported  a 
lamp,  springing  out  of  it,  as  boughs  from  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  but  only  on  two  sides.  The  image 
is  evidently  taken  from  the  candlesticks  in  the  tabernacle  and  temple,  but  di£fered  widdy  bm 
them.  The  difference  is  veiy  closely  examined  by  Dr.  fitonard,  in  his  oommentaiy  on  this  prophet ; 
and  rery  remaricable  it  is.  In  the  first  place,  there  was  a  bowl  or  bason  on  the  tK^  of  the  ihaft, 
intended  to  contain  oil  for  the  nourishment  of  the  lights  of  the  lamps ;  ^  and  its  seven  lamps  upon 
it,  seven  and  seven."  From  the  bowl  proceeded  pipes  conveying  oil  to  the  lamps ;  and  beside  the 
candlestick  stood  two  olive-trees,  one  on  each  side  of  it,  whose  branches  shed  their  produce  into 
spouts  or  gutters,  firom  which  the  bowl  was  supplied.  This  is  thus  explained  by  Dr.  Stonard, 
who  has  followed  it  at  great  length,  with  a  minuteness,  and  often  a  fislicity,  of  expression,  iiai 
show  the  taste  and  admiration  with  which  he  contemplates  the  magnifioent  picture.  Light,  in 
general,  is  tiie  emblem  of  excellence,  discerned,  acknowledged,  and  admired  by  the  vroild.  A 
material  lamp  is  an  instrument  formed  to  jieid  an  artificial  ^ght,  which,  being  sustuned  by  oil,  is 
really  nothing  but  oil  kindled  into  a  fiame.  When  a  lamp  is  taken  for  the  emblem  of  spintaal 
and  intellectual  excellence,  truth  must  be  its  oil,  the  pabulum  of  its  light,  which  in  rmlitj  u 
nothing  else  than  truth  displayed,  showing  itself  to  the  worid.  Accordingly,  1^  oil,  which  is  tiie 
food  of  the  symbolical  lamp,  set  before  us  in  this  part  of  the  virion,  is  truth ;  divine,  iiMnaL 
religious,  or  saving  trutL  When  the  truth  is  received  by  any  man,  he  has  then  the  mystic  oil  in 
himself;  and  when  that  oU  is  kindled  into  a  flame,  not  only  is  he  internally  enlightened,  but  he 
conducts  himself  accordingly,  and  becomes  truly  good  and  holy.  It  is  the  property  of  light  to 
diffiise  itself  upon  all  objects  vrithin  its  reach.  He  that  hath  in  himself  tiiat  spiritual  light,  who 
acts  and  lives  according  to  the  truth,  makes  it  shine  before  men ;  and  gives  light  to  the  world. 

A  material  candlestick  is  an  instrument  constructed  to  bear  a  lamp,  or  many  lamps,  for  the  par- 
pose  of  giving  light  A  symbolical  or  spiritual  candlestick,  with  many  branches  and  lamps,  repraents 
a  body  or  assemblage  of  persons,  enlightened  and  shining,  as  before  mentioned,  collected  into  a 
regular  society,  for  the  purpose  of  dissipadng  the  spiritual  darkness  of  a  world  lying  in  sin,  aad 
enveloped  in  ignorance.  Such  a  society  is  the  church,  which  alone,  containing  in  itself  the  prin- 
ciples of  saving  truth,  of  holiness,  of  solid  comfort,  and  everlasting  happiness,  is  the  instrument 
constructed  and  appointed  by  Gtod,  to  hold  finih  the  light,  which  may  guide  the  steps  of  men 
into  the  way  of  peace.  Every  true  member  of  it  is  luminous,  at  once  enlightened  and  enlight- 
ening ;  so  speaking,  and  so  living,  as  to  show  forth  to  others  the  light  that  is  in  himself.  And 
not  only  is  the  flymbol  of  a  candlestick  well  adapted  to  represent  the  church  of  God,  bat  the 
church  is  actually  represented  by  it,  as  we  have  seen,  in  other  parts  of  Scripture,  ^ce,  then,  a 
candlestick,  in  general,  is  the  scriptural  symbol  of  a  church,  a  candlestick  with  seven  branches  and 
lamps,  must  be  the  symbol  of  the  imiversal  diurch  (see  mmh),  spread  abroad  through  all  its 
numerous  congregations,  having  and  giving  light ;  at  the  same  time,  being  fixed  upon  braDcha 
proceeding  firom  one  shail,  they  plainly  imply  that  all  those  congr^ations  are  united  in  one  bod/ 
of  the  universal  church. 

The  church  of  Israel  was  represented  by  this  figure  of  a  candlestick,  in  the  taberaade  and 
temple ;  and  since  the  Gentile  church  was,  on  eveiy  account,  entitled  to  be  represented  by  a  fibe 
S3rmbol  as  the  Jewish,  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  church  would  be  properiy  represented  hr 
two  candlestidcs  of  seven  branches  each.  But  since  these  churches  have  been  made  one,  what 
S3rmbol  could  be  so  apt  and  so  conristent  with  scriptural  doctrines  and  imagery,  as  that  of  a 
candlestick  bearing  fourteen  lamps  on  as  many  branches,  issuing  in  two  septenaries  ftom  its 
opposite  sides  ?    Such,  exactly,  was  the  candlestick  exhibited  in  vision  to  Zechariah. 

The  candlestick  must  have  had  some  base  or  foot,  which  would  represent  the  foundation  oo 
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whicb  the  ehurek  itaiidA.  This  ii  no  oibaex  than  Jesiu  Chnst;  and  the  base,  thereftxey  must  have 
been  the  stone  with  seren  eyes,  mentioned  in  this  and  the  foregoing  vision  of  the  prophet.  The 
diaft  of  a  candlestick  fixings  up  immediately  fiom  the  base,  and  is,  in  reality^  nothiog  more 
than  the  elongation  or  eleTadon  of  it.  In  the  one,  Christ  is  rqnresented  as  the  foundation  of  the 
chmch;  in  the  odier,  he  appears  as  the  pnnciple  of  spiritoal  vitality  to  all  its  congregations  and 
raembeis.  The  branches  of  the  candlestick,  growing  out  of  the  shsA,  intimate  the  closest  union 
and  abscdute  dependanoe  of  all  of  them  upon  him;  in  exact  eonespondenoe  with  that  other 
figure,  under  which  our  Lord  is  pleased  to  represent  himself  as  the  trunk  of  the  spiiitoal  vine, 
and  his  diidples  as  the  branches. 

On  the  right  and  left  sides  of  the  candlestick  were  two  oliTo-tieea,  which  attracted  the  par- 
ticular attention  of  the  prophet ;  and  he  inquired,  ^  What  are  those  two  oliye-trees  V  and  again, 
^  What  are  the  two  branches  of  the  olire-trees,  which,  through  two  oil-gutters,  drain  off  the  oil 
fimn  them  T  The  answer  of  the  interpreting  angel  seems  to  imply  an  ahnost  culpable  ignorance 
in  yie  prophet  ^Knowest  thou  not  what  these  be?  These  are  Uie  two  sonsof  oil,  which  stand 
before  the  Lord  of  the  whde  earth."  An  o]iTe*tree  is  used  as  an  emblem  of  the  Jewish  church 
(m  OUm).  But  the  church  compounded  of  Jewish  and  Gentile  belieyexB  is  already  set  before 
us  in  the  significant  emblem  of  the  golden  eandlestidE.  We  must,  therefore,  find  for  the  two 
oiiTe-trees  a  different  interpretation,  which  shall  join  the  subjects  represented  by  them  in  the 
nest  intimate  relation  to  the  church.  Dr,  Blayney  presnmea  them  to  be  ^^  no  other  than  the 
two  diflpensations  of  the  law  and  the  gospd,  under  which  were  communicated  the  precious 
siades  of  dirme  truth,  vrfddi  illuminale  the  soul,  and  make  men  wise  to  salvation."  The  dispen- 
sations of  God,  in  the  Scriptures  of  iStkt  Old  and  New  Testaments,  are  the  sole  fountains  of  the 
spiritual  oil,  the  only  sources  whence  divine  or  mora],  religious  or  saving  truth,  is  derired  to  men 
in  perfect  purity.  The  oliye-trees  giro  out  their  oil  by  two  peculiar  and  conspicuous  branches, 
sad  of  course  are  intended  to  represent  some  eminent  and  especial  instruments  for  the  propagation 
ef  true  religion.  These  are  the  miuisfeers  of  the  law  and  the  gospel,  considered  as  two  distinct 
bodies  cf  men,  following,  in  analogy  to  the  candlestick,  the  giand  division  of  the  universal  church 
into  its  two  primitiye  and  principal  branches,  the  Jewish  and  the  Gentile.  The  two  branches 
shed  forth  the  juice  of  the  trees  to  the  support  of  the  lights  on  the  candlestick ;  so  do  the 
nunisters  of  religion  conrey  to  their  congregations  the  sacred  truths  contained  in  the  dispensa- 
tioDs  of  die  law  and  the  gospel  ^^These,"  said  the  angd,  ^^are  the  two  sons  of  oil,  which  stand 
before  the  Lord  of  the  whole  earth.**  These  two  sons  of  oil  possess  abundantly,  and  are  capable 
of  supplying,  adequately  to  the  vrants  of  the  church,  those  diyine  and  moral  truths  which  enlighten 
men  s  minds  vnth  the  knowledge,  and  touch  their  hearts  vrith  the  lore,  of  6k)d,  and  of  the  things 
which  are  eonducive  to  salvation.  They  are  said  to  stand  before  the  Loid  of  the  whole  earth — 
the  whole  territory  of  Christendom — as  ministers  of  his  presence,  strengthened  by  Ids  might,  as 
stewards  of  his  mysteries,  to  act  the  part  of  the  vrise  householder,  who  bringeth  forth  out  of  his 
treasures  things  new  and  old.  The  flow  of  juice  from  these  symbolical  trees  is  not  limited  to 
aoj  particular  seasons,  but  is  perennial  and  perpetuaL  This  is  quite  suitable  to  the  nature  of  the 
aubjects  represented  by  them,  which  continually  send  forth  their  sacred  stream  of  truth,  vrithout 
intermission  or  foilure^  in  all  places^  at  aU  seasons  and  periods,  through  the  hands  and  instru- 
ments ^pointed  to  conyey  the  same.  Again,  the  two  branches  send  out  the  oil  through  two 
oil-gutters  or  spouts.  These  must  represent  the  channels,  as  it  were,  through  whidi  the  ministers 
of  the  diyine  dispensations  conyey  the  blessings  of  religious,  saving  truth ;  those  institutions 
which  afford  to  the  ministry  the  most  oonyenient  and  edifying  means  of  making  knovm  the 
tnitL 

The  bowl,  which  is  the  reseryoir  of  all  the  oil  poured  forth  from  the  two  oliye-trees,  must 
necessarily  signiiy  something  which  is  the  recipient  of  the  whole  body  of  truth,  made  known 
by  the  two  dispensations.  Now,  such  a  red^ent  is  nowhere  to  be  found,  but  in  the  body  of  the 
church  uniyersal.  The  bowl,  indeed,  cannot  typify  the  church  as  it  is  knovm  to  the  world  in 
the  outward  and  yisible  persons  and  actions  of  its  members,  but  as  it  is  discernible  in  contem- 
plation only  to  the  eye  of  the  understanding.  It  represents  the  church  at  unity,  haying  all  its 
parts  nourished  by  the  same  food,  pervaded  by  the  same  circulating  blood,  animated  by  the  same 
living  spirit,  according  to  the  image  repeatedly  employed  by  Paul  to  represent  the  unity  of  the 
church.  The  pipes,  which  are  the  media  of  communication  between  the  lamps  and  the  bowl, 
answer  the  same  purpose  to  the  dishes  and  cups  of  the  former,  as  the  oil-gutters  do  to  the  latter. 
They  consequently  represent  the  same  things  in  respect  to  the  several  congregations,  as  the  others 
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do  In  xespect^  tbe  whole  body  of  the  catholic  chinch ;  that  is,  the  ministcy  of  the  t^  diq«a- 
sations  conveying  the  doctrines  of  truth  and  salvation  to  their  respectiTe  flocks. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  since  the  lamps  are  supposed  to  be  alight,  and  they  could  not  light  tliem- 
selres,  who  is  it  that  had  kindled  their  flames  ?  The  work  not  being  represented  by  any  spM, 
is  plainly  intended  to  be  conoeiyed,  as  Dr.  Stonacd  remarks,  as  that  of  an  invisible  hand,  of  one 
who  operates  by  natural  secret  influence.  This  answers  precisely  to  the  effect  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
upon  Cluistians.  In  vain  would  the  truth  be  heard  by  their  ears,  and  received  by  thdr  miuda- 
standings,  from  the  two  dispensations,  if  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  his  influences,  did  not  give  effect  to 
the  word  and  to  the  labours  of  those  who  publish  it.  All  that  is  well  pleasing  in  the  sight  of 
God  and  truly  useful  to  man,  all  proceeds  from'  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  biingiiig  the 
principle  of  truth  into  action,  kindling  the  sacred  oil  into  a  bright  and  steady  flame. 

I  have  been  thus  particular  in  the  exposition  of  this  symbol,  not  only  because  it  is  in  itself 
interesting  and  important,  but  because  it  will  show,  in  a  very  striking  light,  that  the  shades  of 
signification  which  pass  upon  symbols  in  consequence  of  their  coimexion  with  others,  and  the 
objects  to  which  they  refer,  as  well  as  the  analogies  of  their  minute  details,  can  never  be  properij 
entered  into  by  consulting  a  vocabulary  or  dictionary— though  these  may  assist — but  must  he 
carefully  and  repeatedly  studied,  in  their  entire  connexion,  for  this  purpose. 

Cedan  cf  Lebanon^  princes,  rulers :  ^  And  Jehoash  the  king  of  Israel  sent  to  Amaziah  king  of 
Judah,  saying,  The  thistle  that  was  in  Lebanon,  sent  to  the  cedar  that  was  in  Lebanon,  saying, 
GKve  thy  daughter  to  my  son  to  wife :  and  there  passed  by  a  wild  beast  that  was  in  Lehasos, 
and  trod  down  the  thistle,*  2  Kings  xiv.  9.  *^  And  upon  all  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  that  st 
high  and  liAsed  up,  and  upon  all  the  oaks  of  Bashan,"  Isai.  ii.  13. 


Chaifty  a,  bondage,  captivity :  ^^  He  hath  hedged  me  about,  that  I  cannot  get  oat :  he  hath  made 
my  chain  heavy,"  Lam.  iii.  7*  '^  For  if  (^^  spared  not  the  angels  that  sinned,  but  cast  then 
down  to  hell,  and  delivered  them  into  chains  of  darkness,  to  be  reserved  unto  judgment,'  2  Pet 
ii.  4.    See  also  Jude,  ver.  6 ;  Rev.  xx.  1. 

Cky^  a,  a  kingdom  or  nation.  Rev.  xi.  13,  &c, 

1.  The  grtcA  city  ealled  Sodom  and  Egypi  (Rev.  xi.  8).    The  Roman  empire,  oonsistisg  of 
ten  kingdoms. 

2.  A  tenth  part  of  the  ekyj  Rev.  xi.  13.    One  of  the  ten  kingdoms. 

3.  The  grocA  city  BahyloHj  Rev.  xiv.  8.    Rome. 

4.  The  great  city  the  holy  Jenualemy  Rev.  xL  2,  xxi.  10.    The  church  of  the  aunts. 

Clay^  fiagiHty,  instability,  Dan.  ii.  33, 34,  42. 

Cloudy  a,  protecting  power :  ^'  And  the  Lord  will  create  upon  every  dwelling-plaoe  of  Monnut  Sa 
and  upon  her  assemblies,  a  doud  and  smoke  by  day,"  &c.,  Isai.  iv.  5.  This  senae  of  the  wi 
however,  is  derived  fix>m  the  visible  token  of  the  divine  presence  and  protectioii,  whidi  moo^ 
panied  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness,  and  does  not  seem  to  be  that  which  is  usually  attached  t» 
it    For— 

Cloudi  generally  denote  multitudes,  and  armies :  Isai.  Ix.  8 ;  Jer.  iv.  13 ;  Dan.  vii.  13 ;  Matt  sxit 
30;  Rev.  i.  7. 

Creatureiy  living.  Almost  every  reader  of  the  Bible  must  have  felt  regret  that  Ihe  living  eresttnei 
mentioned  by  John  in  the  Apocalypse  (chap.  iv.  6 — 9)  are  in  our  English  Bibles  called  he^ 
a  term  which  not  only  conveys  to  the  mind  a  very  erroneous  notion,  but  which  also  createi  ^ 
association  of  ideas  extremely  unfavourable  to  those  emotions  of  profbimd  reverence  and  religiocs 
awe  with  which  dus  part  of  Scripture,  especially,  should  be  read  and  studied.  The  fret  is>  thtf 
the  four  living  creatures  described  by  John  are  die  identical  sjrmbols  of  the  cherubim  dcsoihw 
by  Ezekiel  (chap,  i.),  having  (as  appears  from  ver.  7)  the  parts  of  the  lion,  the  cal£^  the  vtf< 
and  the  eagle.  The  divine  hymn  they  sing  in  the  eighth  verse  is  the  same  as  the  inspired  Isaiah 
heard,  when,  rapt  in  prophetic  vision,  he  saw  the  glory  of  the  Lord  fill  the  tonple,  and  htff^ 
the  seraphim  deckre  the  divine  praise ;  and  the  seven  ministerixtg  spirits,  these  ehemhicemU^iBS. 
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and  the  ibiir-aiid-tweniy  ddera  and  angels,  are  thus  r^veaeated  as  encirduig  the  throne,  which 
is  magnificently  atnd  sublimely  described ;  a  sploidid  exhibition  of  the  Deity ;  wherein  his 
ine&ble  majesty  is  shadowed  forth  by  sensible  and  earthly  images.  By  carefiiUy  examining 
these  passages,  as  the  aiigels,  the  ministering  spirits,  are  distinctly  classed,  it  is  impossible  to 
Yiew  the  cherabic  emblems  as  partaking  of  eitiier  of  thoae  existences,  as  many  commentators 
hare  done.  There  can  be  bat  little  doubt,  that  the  cherabic  symbols  were  hieroglyphics,  or 
emblems  of  the  (rue  helieven  in  Christ,  in  common,  of  both  dispensations.  Being  made  of  gold, 
may  denote  their  exceUency,  worth,  and  value  (derived  from  their  relation  to  Chiist) ;  under 
the  Leritical  dispensation,  they  were  not  cast  in  a  mould,  but  were  made  of  the  same  mass  of 
gold  with  the  mercy-seat,  and  wrought  up  into  this  form,  which  may  denote  the  union  of  belieyers 
with  Cfaiist ;  being  in  the  same  mass,  may  signify  their  dependanoe  on  him,  their  partaking  of  the 
same  gifls  and  graces,  in  the  measure  rouchsafed  by  him.  K  any  of  my  readers  should  doubt 
the  propriety  of  this  application  of  the  cherubic  symbols,  I  would  request  them  to  attend  carefully 
to  their  employment  as  described  in  the  passage  of  the  Apocalypse  under  consideiation.  They 
are  said,  in  conjunction  with  the  fi)ur-and-twenty  elders,  to  611  down  before  the  Lamb,  and  to 
acknowledge  themselves  redeemed  to  God  by  his  blood,  out  of  every  kindred,  and  tongue,  and 
people,  and  nation ;  and  who  are  the  persons  thus  literally  redeemed  by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb, 
ont  of  all  the  tribes  of  the  earth  ?  Clearly,  the  whole  of  thefakhful;  and  as  the  cherubic  creatures, 
and  the  twenty-four  elders,  profess  ihemedvee  to  have  been  thus  redeemed,  therefore  they  must  be 
the  symbols  of  the  great  body  of  the  faithftd.  And  as  that  great  body  is  also  typified  by  the 
eight  members  of  Noah's  fiumly,  floating  upon  the  waves  of  the  deluge  in  the  ark ;  so  also  the 
eight  faces  of  the  cherubim  surmounting  the  ark  of  the  covenant  are  a  type  of  the  very  same 
import,  and  each  alike  represents  the  whole  body  of  the  faithful,  floating  safely  under  the  care  of 
their  divine  Hlot,  in  the  figurative  ark  of  the  church. 

Crown^  Oy  denotes  the  possession  of  sovereignty,  honour,  glory :  ^  Be  thou  fiuthful  unto  death,  and 
I  will  give  thee  a  crown  of  life,"  Rev.  ii.  10.  ^  See  also  chap.  iii.  11,  iv.  4;  xiv.  14,  &c.  It 
seems  to  be  a  symbol  of  a  kingdom  or  sovereignty,  in  Rev.  vi.  SL 

Ctfp,  0,  sufferings,  afflictions :  ^'  Awake,  awake,  stand  up,  O  Jerusalem,  which  hast  drank  at  the 
band  of  tJie  Lord  the  cup  of  his  fuiy ;  thou  hast  drunken  the  dregs  of  the  cup  of  trembling,  and 
wrung  them  out,"  Isai.  li.  17-  ^  For  thus  saith  the  Lord  Qod  of  Israel  unto  me ;  take  the  wine 
cap  of  this  fury  at  my  hand,  and  cause  all  the  nations,  to  whom  I  send  thee,  to  drink  it.  And 
tiiey  shall  drink,  and  be  moved,  and  be  mad,  because  of  the  sword  that  I  will  send  among  them," 
Jer.  XXV.  15, 16.  '^  And  he  went  a  littie  fiurther,  and  fell  on  his  &oe,  and  prayed,  saying,  O  my 
Father,  if  it  be  possible,  let  this  cap  pass  from  me :  nevertheless,  not  as  I  will,  but  as  thou  wilt," 
Matt  xxvi.  39. 

Dtarknem,  adversity,  misery :  '^  All  the  bright  lights  of  heaven.will  I  make  dark  over  thee,  and  set 
darkness  upon  thy  land,  saith  the  Lord  CK)d,"  Ezek.  xxxii.  8.  "  And  the  fifth  angel  poured  out 
his  vial  upon  the  seat  of  the  beast ;  and  his  kingdom  was  full  of  darkness ;  and  they  gnawed 
their  tongoes  for  pain,"  Rev.  xvi.  10. 

2.  Darknen  is  also  used  to  represent  moral  evil,  or  sin,  as  in  the  fi)llowing  passages :  '*  And  have 
no  fellowship  with  the  unfi^dtfiil  works  of  darkness,  but  rather  reprove  them,"  Eph.  v.  11. 
**  For  we  wrestie  not  against  flesh  and  blood,  but  against  principalities,  against  powers,  against 
the  rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this  world,  against  spiritual  wickedness  in  high  places,"  chap.  vi. 
12.  ^  Who  hath  delivered  us  finom  the  power  of  darkness,  and  hath  tianslated  us  into  the 
kingdom  of  his  dear  Son,"  Col.  i.  13. 

Day,  a.  In  prophetic  scripture,  a  day  is  the  symbol  fin*  a  year :  ^^  After  the  number  of  the  days  in 
which  ye  searched  the  land,  even  fi)rty  days,  each  day  for  a  year,  shall  ye  bear  your  iniquities, 
even  forty  years,  and  ye  shaD  know  my  breach  of  promise,"  Numb.  xiv.  34.  ^  And  when  thou 
hast  accomplished  them,  lie  again  on  thy  right  side,  and  thou  shalt  bear  the  iniquities  of  the 
house  of  Judah  fi)rty  days :  I  have  appointed  tbee  each  day  for  a  year,"  Esek.  iv.  6. 

Death,  when  applied  to  a  kingdom  or  state,  signifies,  analogically,  the  extinction  of  power,  or  sub- 
jection to  a  foreign  power.    See  Rev.  xiii.  3^  chap,  xviii.  8,  Sec* 
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Uemij  Oy  paganism,  or  a  pagan,  or  idolairoitf  state :  **  I  wiD  plant  in  tibe  wUdcsneas  tlie  cedar,  the 
shittali-tree,  and  the  myrtle,  and  the  oU-ttee;  I  will  set  in  the  desert  the  fii^tree,  and  thepme, 
and  the  box-tree  together,"  laai.  xli.  19.    Se^^plso  Rcr.  xii.  14,  comp.  mfli  diap.  xril  3—8. 

DeWf  finitfolnesa,  good  tlungs  in  general,  Qen*  xxvii.  28;  Isai.  zxtL  19. 

Drtj^^on,  Of  monarchical  tyranny,  and  thenee  a  kii^  who  is  an  enemy :  *^  In  that  day,  the  Lord  with 
his  sore  and  gieat  and  strong  sword  shall  pnnish  leviathan  the  piercing  seipent,  eren  leviathao 
that  crooked  seipent ;  and  he  shall  slay  the  dragon  that  is  in  the  sea,"  IsaL  xxriL  I.  See  ak) 
chap.  li.  9;  Elzek.  zxix.  3.  The  dragon  was  a  symbol  of  the  old  Eoman  empire,  and  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Turks,  who  possess  the  conntiy  and  capital  of  the  aadeat  XtomaDs;  and  it  ii 
evidently  employed  to  represent  these  powen  in  the  book  of  Berelation. 
In  Bey.  xii.  9,  the  dn^fon  symbolizes  jM^amiiTi,  generally. 

Drunkj  drunimnsuy  stnpidity,  infatuation;  Bey.  zvii.  2. 

Eoffle,  cm,  a  meotiaxohy  or  king :  "^  And  say.  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God ;  A  great  eagle  with  gictf 
wings,  long  winged,  full  of  feaihers,  wbick  had  divers  oolomrsi  came  unto  Lebanon,  and  took  die 
highest  brandi  of  the  cedar.  There  was  also  another  great  eagle  with  great  wings,  and  maor 
feathers :  and,  behold,  this  vine  did  bend  her  roots  toward  him,  and  shot  forih  her  branda 
toward  him,  that  he  might  water  it  by  the  furrows  of  her  plantation,  Ezek.  xvii.  3,  7' 

Earthy  ihe^  the  people  in  a  state  of  peace  and  tFQnquinitj :  ^'  These  have  power  to  shut  hesTen, 
that  it  rain  not  in  the  days  of  their  prophecy :  and  have  power  over  waters  to  turn  them  to 
blood,  and  to  smite  the  earth  with  all  plagues  asi  often  as  they  wiD,"  Bev.  xL  6.  ^  And  he 
exerdseth  all  the  power  of  the  first  beast  before  him,  and  causeth  the  earth  and  them  which 
dwell  therein  to  worship  the  first  beast,  whose  deadly  wound  was  healed,"*  chap.  xiii.  12. 

2.  Earthj  in  opposition  to  $ea,  Borne :  ^  And  there  came  one  of  the  seven  angds  which  had  die 
seven  vials,  and  talked  with  me,  saying  nnto  me.  Come  hither ;  I  will  show  nnto  thee  the 
judgment  of  the  great  whore  that  sitteth  upon  many  waters.  And  he  saith  vnto  me,  the 
waters  which  thou  sawest,  where  the  whore  sitteth,  are  peoples,  and  multitades^  and  natko% 
and  tongues.  And  the  woman  which  thou  sawest,  is  that  great  city,  whidi  veigneth  over  the 
kings  of  the  earth,"  Bev.  xvii  1,  15,  18.  The  mo^  theiefine,  bdng  the  same  as  mfoten;  that 
is,  peoples,  multitudes,  nations,  and  toi^es,  the  murtk  must  be  that  great  city,  Bome^  whkh 
sits  upon  or  presides  over  those  waters.  Bey.  viL  1,  2,  chi^.  viiL  7»  x.  2,  8,  xiL  12, 16^  sii- 
11, 12,  14,  xiv.  19,  xvi.  2.  And  that  the  eartk  symbolizes  Borne  is  proved  by  the  event,  the 
first  trumpet  and  the  first  vial  bringing  the  two  most  remaikable  sackings  <^  it,  the  one  hj 
Alaric  and  his  Gh)th8,  the  other  by  Bourbon  and  his  Italians,  Spaniards,  and  Germans,  hoth 
mentioned  together  and  compared  by  the  historian  Qibbon,  voL  v.,  chap,  xxxi.— ildUSt't  H<ms0<* 
Opened^  p.  208. 

3.  Earthy  in  opposition  to  heaven  ;  the  papacy,  as  opposed  to  paganism :  *^  And  I  saw  a  new 
heaven  and  a  new  earth ;  for  the  first  heaven  and  the  first  earth  were  passed  away ;  and  that 
was  no  more  sea,"  Bev.  xxi.  1.  When  the  dragon  had  been  cast  out  of  heaven  to  the  earth 
(Bev.  xii.  9) ;  that  is,  paganism,  the  ostensible  exaltation  of  the  dragon,  had  been  abelished, 
dien  the  heaven  had  paued  away  (Bev.  vi.  14) ;  but  the  earthy  or  the  dominion  of  the  pspscj, 
still  remained  open  to  him.  Wlien,  then,  the  papacy  is  destroyed,  and  the  diagon  is  cast  frosi 
the  earth  to  the  bottomless  pit,  then  the  earth  is  passed  away  also.  On  the  paasiag  swaj  c£ 
the  heaven,  it  is  said,  every  mountain  and  island  were  moved  only  out  of  their  j^jsoit  (Be^«  ^ 
14) ;  but  when  it  may  be  imagined  the  earth  passes  away,  it  is  said,  every  island  fled  awsy,  and 
the  mountabis  were  not  found,  Bev.  xvL  20^-^^Addi$y  M  iupra> 

Earthquake^  an,  a  commotion  among  the  people;  apolitical  revolutaon;  the  snbversien  sf  a  Un^ 
dom  or  state :  '*  And  I  beheld  when  he  had  opened  the  sixth  seal,  and,  lo,  there  was  a  gm^ 
earthquake;  and  the  sun  became  black  as  sackcloth  of  hair,  and  the  moon  became  as  Uood, 
Bev.  vi.  12.  ''  And  the  same  hour  was  there  a  great  earthquake,  and  the  tenth  part  (tf  the  atj 
fell,  and  in  the  earthquake  were  slain  of  men  seven  thousand :  and  the  lemsant  weie  afi^ghled, 
and  gave  glory  to  the  Ood  of  heaven,"  Aasf.  xi  13u    See  alsD  ohap.  xvi*  18^  hok 
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£(tf,  toy  to  m^tBte,  to  digest :  ^^  How  sweet  are  thy  words  onto  my  taste !  yea,  sweeter  than  honey 
to  my  mouth  i"  Ps.  cxix«  103.  '^  Thy  words  were  found,  and  I  did  eat  them ;  and  thy  word 
was  unto  me  the  joy  and  rejoicing  of  mine  heart :  for  I  am  c^ed  hy  thy  name,  O  Lord 
Qod  of  Hosts,"  Jer.  xr,  16.  ^  But  thou,  son  of  man,  hear  what  I  say  unto  thee ;  Be  not  thou 
rebellious,  like  that  rehellious  house :  open  thy  mouth,  and  eat  that  I  give  thee,"  Ezek.  ii.  8. 
^  So  I  opened  my  mouth,  and  he  caused  me  to  eat  that  loU,"  chap.  iii.  2.    See  also  Bey.  x.  9. 

Elderg.  The  twenty-four  elders  (Rer.  ir.  4,  &c.)  symbolize  the  whole  body  of  the  &ithful  under 
both  eoononues,  tiie  Jewish  and  the  Christian. 

EuphraUiy  the.    See  River. 

Eyey  an,  knowledge,  understanding:  "Thou  shalt  not  wrest  judgment;  thou  shalt  not  respect 
persons,  neither  take  a  gift :  for  a  gift  doth  blind  the  eyes  of  the  wise,  and  pervert  the  words  of 
the  righteous,*  Deut  xvi.  19.  "  As  for  their  rings,  they  were  so  high  that  they  were  dreadftd ; 
and  their  rings  were  ftdl  of  eyes  round  about  them  four,"  Ezek.  i.  18. 

2.  When  superadded  to  a  horn,  which  is  the  symbol  of  power,  or  a  kingdom,  cm  eye  denotes  a 
iptritual  jfOfoeTy  ^  I  considered  the  horns,  and,  behold,  there  came  up  among  them  another 
Htde  horn,  before  whom  there  were  three  of  the  first  horns  plucked  up  by  the  roots :  and, 
behold,  in  this  horn  were  eyes  like  the  eyes  of  man,  and  a  mouth  q^eaking  great  things," 
Dan.  Tii.  8. 

Foos,  presence,  "  Make  thy  &ce  to  shine  upon  thy  senrant :  save  me  for  thy  mercies'  sske,"  Ps. 
xxxi.  16.     See  also  Ps.  Ixxx.  7;  Lam.  iii.  35. 

Faty  rich,  plentiftd :  "  They  are  inclosed  in  their  own  fat :  with  their  mouth  they  speak  proudly, " 
Ps.  xTii.  10.  ^^  For  when  I  shall  have  brought  them  into  the  land  which  1  swaie  unto  their 
Others,  that  floweth  with  milk  and  honey ;  and  they  shall  haye  eaten  and  filled  themselves,  and 
waxen  fat ;  then  will  they  turn  imto  other  gods,  and  serve  them,  and  proYoke  me,  and  break  my 
coYenant,"  Deut  xxxi.  20.    See  also  chap,  xxxii.  15 ;  Pror.  xi.  25,  xiii.  4,  xxviii.  25. 

Fire,  persecution,  affliction,  torment :  ^'  The  first  angel  sounded,  and  there  followed  hail  and  fire 
mingled  with  blood,  and  they  were  cast  upon  the  earth :  and  the  third  port  of  trees  was  burnt 
up,  and  all  green  grass  was  burnt  up,"  Rer.  yiii.  7>  *'  And  they  went  up  on  the  breadth  of  the 
earth,  and  compassed  the  camp  of  the  saints  about,  and  the  b^oved  city  s  and  fire  came  down 
from  God  out  of  heaven,  and  devoured  them,"  chap.  xx.  9.  '^  And  thus  I  saw  the  horses  in  the 
vision,  and  them  that  sat  on  them,  having  breastplates  of  fire,  and  of  jacinth,  and  brimstone : 
and  the  heads  of  the  horses  were  as  the  heads  of  lions ;  and  out  of  their  mouths  issued  fire,  and 
sinoke,  and  brimstone,"  chap.  ix.  17*  '^Therefore  he  hath  poured  upon  him  the  fuiy  of  his 
anger,  and  the  strength  of  battle :  and  it  hath  set  him  on  fire  round  about,  yet  he  knew  not ; 
and  it  burned  him,  yet  he  laid  it  not  to  heart,"  Isai.  xlii.  25.  ^  And  I  will  bring  the  third 
part  through  the  fire,  and  will  refine  them  as  silver  is  refined,  and  will  tiy  them  as  gold  is  tried : 
tbey  shall  call  on  my  name,  and  I  will  hear  them ;  I  will  say.  It  is  my  people ;  and  they  shall 
saj,  The  Lord  is  my  Gbd,"  Zech.  xiii.  9.     See  also  1  Pet  iv.  12. 

2.  Fire  is  also  used  as  a  symbol  of  the  Holy  Spirit :  ^'  I  indeed  baptise  yon  with  water  imto 
repentance :  but  he  that  cometh  after  me  is  mightier  than  I,  whose  shoes  I  am  not  able  to 
bear:  he  shall  baptize  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire,"  Matt  iii.  11.  See  abo 
1  Thess.  V.  19. 

Fkth^  riches,  possessions :  ^Thou  brakest  the  heads  of  leviathan  in  pieces,  and  gavest  him  to  be 
meat  to  the  people  inhabiting  the  iirildemess,"  Ps.  Ixxiv.  14.  ^  And,  behold,  another  beast,  a 
second,  like  to  a  bear ;  and  it  raised  up  itself  on  one  side ;  and  it  had  three  ribs  in  the  mouth  of  it 
between  the  teeth  of  it :  and  they  said  thus  unto  it.  Arise,  devour  much  fledi,"  Dan.  vii.  5. 
""  That  ye  may  eat  the  flesh  of  kings,  and  the  flesh  of  captains,  and  the  flesh  of  mighty  men, 
^  the  flesh  of  horses,  and  of  them  that  sit  on  them,  and  the  flesh  of  all  men,  both  iiree  and 
bond,  both  small  and  great.    And  the  remnant  were  slam  with  the  sword  of  him  that  sat  upon 
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the  hane^  which  sword  proceeded  out  of  his  mouth :  and  all  the  £>wls  were  filled  with  their 
flesh,"  Rer.  xix.  1&  21.    See  also  Isai.  xyii.  4 ;  Zech.  xi.  9, 16. 

Flood,  a,  a  hostile  iiruptioii,  an  invasion :  ^  And  after  threescore  and  two  weeks  shall  Mesnah  be 
cut  ofi^,  hut  not  for  himself:  and  the  people  of  the  prince  that  shall  come  shall  destroy  the  city 
and  the  sanctuary ;  and  the  end  thereof  shall  be  with  a  flood,  and  unto  the  end  of  the  war  deso- 
lations are  determined,"  Dan.  ix.  26.  f^  And  with  the  arms  of  a  flood  shall  they  be  overflown 
from  before  him,  and  shall  be  broken ;  yea,  also  the  prince  of  the  covenant,"  chap.  xi.  22.  "  And 
the  serpent  cast  out  of  his  mouth  water  as  a  flood  after  the  woman,  that  he  might  cause  her  to 
be  earned  away  of  the  flood.  And  the  earUi  helped  the  woman;  and  the  earth  opened  her  month, 
and  swallowed  up  the  flood  which  the  diragon  cast  out  of  his  mouth,"  Rev.  xii.  15,  16. 

Forehoad,  the,  public  profession :  '^  As  an  adamant,  harder  than  flint,  have  I  made  thy  forehead: 
fear  them  not,  neither  be  dismayed  at  their  looks,  though  they  be  a  rebellious  house,"  Ezek.  iii.  9. 
^  And  the  third  angel  followed  them,  saying  with  a  loud  voice.  If  any  man  worship  the  beast 
and  his  image,  and  receive  his  mark  in  his  forehead,  or  in  his  hand,"  Rev.  xiv.  19.  ^  And  upon 
her  forehead  was  a  name  written,  MYfimsBY,  babylon  the  great,  the  mother  op  harlots,  im) 

ABOMINATIONS  OF  THE  EARTH,"  chap.  Xvii.  5. 

Fountain^  a,  a  small  state  or  kingdom :  *^  And  the  third  angel  sounded,  and  there  fell  a  great  star 
from  heaven,  burning  as  it  were  a  lamp ;  and  it  fell  upon  the  third  part  of  the  rivers,  and  upon 
the  fountains  of  waters,"  Rev.  viii.  10.  "'  And  the  third  angel  poured  out  his  vial  upon  die 
rivers  and  fountains  of  waters ;  and  they  became  blood,"  chap.  xvi.  4. 

Fornication^  apostasy  from  the  worship  of  the  true  God,  idolatry :  ^  Thou  hast,  moreover,  multi- 
plied thy  fornication  in  the  land  of  Canaan  unto  Chaldea,  and  yet  thou  wast  not  satisfied  bat- 
with,"  Ezek.  xvi.  29.  "  And  I  gave  her  space  to  repent  of  her  fornication,  and  she  repented  not," 
Rev.  ii.  21.  ^  For  all  nations  have  drunk  of  the  wine  of  the  wrath  of  her  fornication,  and  the 
kings  of  the  earth  have  committed  fornication  with  her,  and  the  merchants  of  the  earth  aiv 
waxed  rich  through  the  abundance  of  her  delicacies,"  chap,  xviii.  3.    See  also  xix.  2. 

Fonli,  oSxasl  personages  in  a  state,  Rev.  xix.  17,  21. 

Foxn  0,  a  cunning,  deceitful  person,  Luke  xiii.  32. 

Fumaee,  a,  a  place  of  extreme  affliction  :  ^'  But  the  Lord  hath  taken  you,  and  brought  you  forth 
out  of  the  iron  furnace,  even  out  of  Eg3rpt,  to  be  unto  him  a  people  of  inheritance,  as  je  are 
this  day,"  Deut  iv.  20. 

Garmeniij  mhitej  victory,  honour,  purity:  *'Thou  hast  a  few  names  in  Sardis  which  hare  not 
defiled  their  garments ;  and  they  shall  walk  with  me  in  white ;  for  they  are  worthy.  He  that 
overcometh,  the  same  shall  be  clothed  in  white  raiment ;  and  I  will  not  blot  out  his  name  out  of 
the  book  of  life,  but  I  will  confess  his  name  before  my  Father,  and  before  his  angels,"  Ber.  iii. 
4,  5.  "  And  I  said  unto  him.  Sir,  thou  knowest  And  he  said  to  me.  These  are  they  wbich 
came  out  of  great  tribulation,  and  have  washed  their  robes,  and  made  them  white  in  the  Uood 
of  the  Lamb,"  chap.  vii.  14.    See  also  Dan.  vii.  9. 

GinHleij  nominal  Christians,  formal  worshippers  in  the  Christian  church.  Rev.  xi.  2. 

GirdUy  a,  power,  strength,  defence :  ^'  He  looseth  the  bonds  of  kings,  and  girdeth  their  loins  with  a 
girdle.  He  poureth  contempt  upon  princes,  and  weakeneth  the  strength  of  the  mighty,*  Joh 
u.  18,  21.  ^'  And  I  will  clothe  him  with  thy  robe,  and  strengthen  him  with  thy  girdle,  and  I 
will  commit  thy  government  into  his  hand,"  IsaL  xxii.  21,  in  Hebrew.  See  also  chap.  xlv.  3 : 
Rev.  i.  13,  XV.  6. 

Goldj  splendour,  riches :  it  is  therefore  used  to  represent  the  Ass3rrian  empire,  in  Dan.  ii.  38. 
2.  Gold  is  also  used  to  symbolize  true  &ith :  ^^  I  counsel  thee  to  buy  of  me  gdid  tried  in  the  fiz«^ 
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that  thou  majest  be  rich ;  and  white  ndment,  that  thou  mayest  be  clothed,  and  that  the  shame 
of  thj  nake^ess  do  not  appear;  and  anoint  thine  eyes  Mrith  eye-salre^  that  thou  mayest  see," 
Ray.  iii.  18. 

Great.  The  lower  orders  of  the  people  are  symbolized  by  the  grass,  when  the  higher  orders  are 
represented  by  trees ;  as,  '^  The  first  angel  sounded,  and  there  followed  hail  and  fire  mingled  with 
blood,  and  they  were  cast  upon  the  earth :  and  the  third  part  of  trees  was  burnt  up,  and  all  green 
grass  was  burnt  up,"  Rey.  yiii.  7* 

Hail^  the  imroad  and  assault  of  enemies :  ''  Behold,  tibie  Lord  hath  a  mighty  and  strong  one,  which 
as  a  tempest  of  hail  and  a  destroying  storm,  as  a  flood  of  mighty  waters  oyerflowing,  shall  cast 
down  to  the  earth  with  the  hand,"  Isai.  xxyiii.  2 ;  comp.  with  chap.  xxx.  31 :  '^  For  through  the 
yoice  of  the  Lord  shall  the  Assyrian  be  beaten  down,  which  smote  with  a  rod ;"  and  xxxii.  19 : 
"When  it  shall  hail,  coming  down  on  the  forest;  and  the  city  shall  be  low  in  a  low  place." 
Ezek.  xiii.  11 — 13:  ''Say  unto  them  which  daub  it  with  untemp'ered  mortar,  that  it  shall  &11 : 
there  shall  be  an  oyerflowing  shower ;  and  ye,  0  great  hailstones,  shall  &dl ;  and  a  stormy  wind 
shall  rend  it.  Lo,  when  the  wall  is  fallen,  shall  it  not  be  said  unto  you.  Where  is  the  daubing 
wherewith  ye  haye  daubed  it  ?  Therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord  God ;  I  will  eyen  rend  it  with  a 
stormy  wind  in  my  fiiry ;  and  there  shall  be  an  oyerflowing  shower  in  mine  anger,  and  great 
hailstones  in  my  fiiry,  to  consume  it."  Rey.  yiii.  7 :  ''  The  first  angel  sounded,  and  there  followed 
haU  and  fire  mingled  with  blood,  and  they  were  cast  upon  the  earth :  and  the  third  part  of  trees 
was  burnt  up,  and  all  green  grass  was  burnt  up."  See  also  chap.  xi.  19,  xyi.  21.  It  will  be 
seen  that  this  symbol  points  with  great  propriety  to  the  irruptions  of  enemies  fipom  the  north. 

Hair.  Among  the  eastern  nations  hair  is  employed  as  a  symbol  of  honour,  respect,  and  authority : 
and  in  conformity  with  this  notion,  cutting  or  shaying  off  the  hair  is,  in  Scripture,  a  symbol  of 
poyerty,  a£9iction,  or  disgrace :  ''  In  the  same  day  shall  the  Lord  shaye  with  a  razor  that  is  hired, 
namely,  by  them  beyond  the  riyer,  by  the  king  of  Assyria,  the  head,  and  the  hair  of  the  feet : 
and  it  sh^  also  consume  the  beard,"  Isai.  yii.  20. 

Hand,  power,  strength :  "  And  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  on  Elijah ;  and  he  girded  up  his  loins, 
and  ran  before  Ahab  to  the  entrance  of  Jezreel,"  1  Kings  rviii.  46.  See  also  Proy.  iii.  27 ;  John 
x.28,29. 

2.  The  r%ght  hand  being  ^yen  in  token  of  agreement  or  contract,  to  receiye  a  mark  in  the  right 
hand  must  denote  agreement  with,  or  subjection  to,  the  person  or  power  firom  whom  it  is 
receiyed,  as  in  Bey.  xiii.  16 :  ^^  And  he  caused  all,  both  small  and  great,  rich  and  poor,  free 
and  bond,  to  receiye  a  mark  in  their  right  hand,  or  in  their  foreheads. " 

Earkty  a,  an  idolati^ous  community  of  professing  belieyers :  '^  How  is  the  faithful  city  become  an 
hariot !  it  was  full  of  judgment ;  righteousness  lodged  in  it ;  but  now  murderers,"  Isai.  i.  21 ; 
^  Wherefore,  O  harlot,  hear  the  word  of  the  Lord,"  Ezek.  xyi.  35.  ^'  And  upon  her  forehead 
was  a  name  written,  mystery,  babylon  the  great,  the  mother  op  harlots  and  abominationb 
OF  the  earth,"  Bey.  xyii.  5. 

HoTTot,  a  destroying  judgment :  ^  For  thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  the  €bd  of  Israel ;  the 
daughter  of  Babylon  is  like  a  threshing-floor,  it  is  time  to  thresh  her :  yet  a  littie  while,  and  the 
time  of  her  hanrest  shall  come,"  Jer.  li.  33.  '^  Put  ye  in  the  sickle,  for  the  haryest  is  ripe : 
come,  get  you  down ;  for  the  press  is  full,  the  fistts  oyerflow ;  for  their  wickedness  is  great,"  Joel 
iii.  13.  ^^  And  another  angel  came  out  of  the  temple,  crying  with  a  loud  yoice  to  him  that  sat 
on  the  cloud,  thrust  in  thy  sickle,  and  reap :  for  the  time  is  come  for  thee  to  reap ;  for  the  harrest 
of  the  earth  is  ripe,"  Bey.  xiy.  15.  Hence  the  term  is  also  applied  to  the  last  judgment.  Matt, 
xiii.  39,  41,  42. 

Hfiad,  the,  superior  persons,  the  supreme  power :  •*  Therefore  the  Lord  will  cut  off  from  Israel 
head  and  tail,  branch  and  rush,  in  one  day.  The  ancient  and  honourable,  he  is  the  head ; 
and  the  prophet  that  teaeheth  lies,  he  is  the  tail,"  Isai.  ix.  14,  15.  ''  In  the  same  day  shall 
the  Lord  shaye  with  a  razor  that  is  hired,  namely,  by  them  beyond  the  riyer^  by  the  king 
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of  Assyria,  the  head,  and  the  hair  of  the  feet :   and  it  shall  also  consume  the  beaid,"  diap. 
vii.  20. 

2.  The  headi  in  Dan.  ii.  38,  denotes  the  empire  of  Assyria. 

3.  The  four  heads  of  the  leopard  in  Dan.  yii.  6  represent  the  four  kingdoms,  into  which  the 
Greek  empire  was  divided — ^Greece  and  Macedon ;  Thrace  and  Bithynia — ^Egypt,  Syria. 

HecA^  affliction,  trihidation :  ^'  And  there  shall  be  a  tabernacle  for  a  shadow  in  the  day-time  &om 
the  heat,  and  for  a  place  of  refiige,  and  for  a  covert  from  storm  and  from  rain,"  Isai.  iv.  6.  ^'They 
shall  not  hunger  nor  thirst ;  neither  shall  the  heat  nor  sun  smite  them :  for  he  that  hath  merry 
on  them  shall  lead  them ;  even  by  the  springs  of  water  shall  he  guide  them,"  chap.  xfix.  10. 
"  And  men  were  scorched  with  great  heat,  and  blasphemed  the  name  of  God,  which  hath  power 
over  these  plagues :  and  they  repented  not  to  give  him  glory,"  Rev.  xvL  9.  See  also  Matt  liii. 
6,  comp.  ver.  21. 

Heaven.  There  is  a  threefold  world,  says  Lancaster,  and  therefore  a  threefold  heaven:  the 
invisible^  the  vinble^  and  the  pdUical  among  men ;  which  last  may  be  either  civil  or  eedemtM. 
Wherever  the  icene  is  laid,  heaven  signifies,  symbolically,  the  ruling  power  or  government ;  that 
is,  the  whole  assembly  of  the  ruling  powers,  which,  in  respect  of  the  euhjecU^  or  earthy  are  a 
polUieal  heaven^  being  over  and  ruling  the  subjects,  as  the  natural  heaven  stands  over  and  rales 
the  earth.  So  that  according  to  the  subject  is  the  tenn  to  be  limited.  In  Matt  xxiv.  30,  kam 
is  synonymous  with  paners  and  ^lory.  And  in  the  words  of  our  Saviour  just  going  before— ^the 
powers  of  the  heavens  shall  be  shaken" — ^it  is  easy  to  conceive  he  meant  that  the  kingdoms  of 
the  world  shoidd  be  overthrown  to  submit  to  his  government 

1.  Any  gcivemment  is  a  norld;  and  therefore  in  Isai.  Ii.  15,  16,  heaven  and  earth  signify  a 
political  universe,  a  kingdom  or  polity ;  so  in  chap.  Ixv.  17)  &  iiew  heaven  and  a  new  earth 
signify  a  new  government,  new  kingdom,  new  people. 

2.  A  door  opened  in  heaven^  signifies  the  beginning  of  a  new  kind  of  government 

3.  To  ascend  up  into  heaven^  signifies  to  be  in  full  power,  to  obtain  rule  and  dominion ;  and  thus 
is  the  symbol  to  be  imderstood  in  Isai.  xiv.  13,  14. 

4.  To  descend  Jrom  heaven^  signifies  to  act  by  a  conmiission  from  heaven ;  (hat  is,  the  constituted 
anthorities,  John  i.  51 ;  Rev.  x.  1,  ch.  x.  1. 

5.  To  fall  from  heaven^  signifies  to  lose  power  and  authority.  Rev.  ix.  1. 

In  an  Ecdesiartical  view^ 

6.  Heaven  may  denote  the  true  church ;  earthy  the  idolatrous.  And  then  the  otr,  as  the  mid^ 
of  heaven,  may  be  the  symbol  of  such  professors  of  Christianity,  as  are  neither  outwardly 
idolatrous  nor  inwardly  Christian — such  as  are  lukewarm,  and  destitute  of  a  fidth  produdsf 
good  works,  Rev.  xvi.  17- 

In  a  Political  vierv^ 
7-  Heaven  may  represent  the  visible  Mupreme  powers  of  the  world;  the  earthy  the  comme^ 
ndjects  of  those  powers.     And  then  the  air  will  be  the  symbol  of  inferior  rulers,  who  aie 
placed  between  the  supreme  governors  and  the  lower  classes  of  subjects. 

Hills,  When  powerfiil  and  permanently  established  kingdoms  or  states  are  symbolized  by  mountains, 
lesser  and  weaker  ones  are  represented  by  lulls :  '^  And  upon  all  the  high  mountains,  and  upoo 
all  the  hills  that  are  lifted  up,"  Isai.  ii.  14. 

Hom^  0,  power  or  strength  :  ''His  glory  is  like  the  firstling  of  his  bullock,  and  his  horns  are  like 
the  horns  of  unicorns :  vrith  them  he  shall  push  the  people  together  to  the  ends  of  tbe  earth: 
and  they  are  the  ten  tliousands  of  Ephraim,  and  they  are  the  thousands  of  Manasseh,"  Deut- 
xxxiii.  17.     See  also  Ps.  xviii.  2,  Ixxv.  10,  cxxxii.  17 ;  Jer.  xlviii.  25. 

2.  As  power  leads  to  honour  and  splendour,  a  horn  is  sometimes  used  as  a  symbol  of  these : 
^  And  Hannah  prayed,  and  said.  My  heart  rejoiceth  in  the  Lord ;  mine  horn  is  exalted  in  th  * 
Lord;  my  mouUi  is  enlaiged  over  mine  enemies;  because  I  rejoice  in  thy  salvation,"  1  Sam. 
|i.  1.  "I  have  sewed  sackcloth  upon  my  skin,  and  defiled  my  horn  in  the  dust,"  Job  xvi.  !.>• 
'^  I  said  unto  the  fools,  Deal  not  foolishly :  and  to  the  wicked,  •  loft  not  m^  the  hons*  P^ 
hcxv.  4. 
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3.  Hcnu  are  also  used  to  symbolize  re^cU  power,  and  also  kings ;  and  when  they  are  distin- 
guished by  numhen^  thej  signify  so  many  monarchies  or  kings :  ^  The  horn  of  Moab  is  cut 
oEf  and  his  arm  is  broken,  saith  the  Lord,"  Jer.  xlviii.  25.  "  And  the  ten  horns  out  of  this 
kingdom  are  ten  kings  that  shall  arise ;  and  another  shall  arise  afiter  them ;  and  he  shall  be 
diyerse  from  the  first,  and  he  shall  subdue  three  kings,"  Dan.  yii.  24.  ^^The  ram  which  thou 
sawest  haying  two  horns  are  the  kings  of  Media  and  Penia.  And  the  rough  goat  is  the  king 
of  Ghcecia :  and  the  great  horn  that  is  between  his  eyes  is  the  first  king.  Now  that  being 
broken,  whereas  four  stood  up  for  it,  four  kingdoms  shall  stand  up  out  of  the  nation,  but 
not  in  his  power,"  chap.  yiii.  20 — ^22. 

4.  The  ten  horns  of  Daniel's  fi)urth  beast  (chap.  Tii.  7)  &>%  ten  kings  or  kingdoms  which  arose 
out  of  the  empire  symbolized  by  the  beast.  The  first  beast  was  the  Babylonian ;  the  second, 
the  Pernan ;  the  third,  the  Macedonian  or  Grecian ;  and  the  fourth  can  therefore  be  no  other 
than  the  Boman ;  and  the  Roman  empire,  upon  its  desolation,  was  divided  into  ten  kings  or 
kingdoms*  It  is  in  the  Western  or  Latin  empire  that  these  ten  kings  or  kingdoms  are  to  be 
sought  and  Ibund ;  for  this  was  properly  the  body  of  the  fourth  beast ;  the  Greek  or  Eastern 
empire  belonging,  as  Bishop  Newton  observes,  to  the  body  of  the  third  beast ;  and  out  of  the 
Western  Boman  empire,  by  thfi  incursions  of  the  northern  nations,  arose  ten  kings  or  king- 
doms. 

5.  The  liule  horn  of  Daniel's  fourth  beast  (Dan.  tiL  B),  is  without  doubt  the  Pope  of  Rome. 
It  came  up  among  the  other  horns,  but  was  diverse  firom  them ;  it  had  eyes  like  the  eyes  of 
a  man,  and  a  mouth  speaking  great  things,  and  a  look  more  stout  than  his  fellows ;  it  subdued 
and  plucked  up  by  the  roots  three  of  the  first  horns  or  kings,  spoke  great  woxds  against  the 
Most  High,  wore  out  the  saints  of  the  Most  High,  and  thought  to  change  times  and  laws. 
Now,  who  is  this  horn  or  king  who  was  to  spring  up  among  those  in  the  Western  Roman 
empire  (see  above.  No.  4) ;  who  as  a  politico-ecclesiastical  power  differs  horn  the  other  ten 
powers ;  who  has  eyes  like  the  eyes  of  a  man ;  that  is,  a  seer,  as  Sir  Isaac  Newton  says,  c^r/^- 
xMro(,  or  bishop,  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  word ;  who  has  a  mouth  speaking  great  things,  bulls 
and  anathemas,  interdicts  and  excommunications ;  who  has  a  look  more  stout  than  his  fellows, 
assuming  a  supremacy,  not  only  over  other  bishops,  but  even  a  superiority  over  kings  and 
emperors  themselves ;  who  plucked  up  by  the  roots  three  of  the  first  horns,  the  exarchate  of 
Ravenna,  the  kingdom  of  the  Lombards,  and  the  state  of  Rome,  and  is  distinguished  by  the 
triple  crown ;  who  speaks  great  words  against  the  Most  High,  setting  up  himself  above  all 
laws,  divine  as  well  as  human ;  who  wears  out  the  saints  of  the  Most  High  by  wars  and  nias- 
sacres,  inquisitions  and  persecutions ;  who  changes  times  and  laws,  instituting  new  religions, 
and  teaching  for  doctrines  the  commandments  of  men ; — are  questions,  says  Bishop  Newton, 
which  cannot  admit  of  much  dispute :  there  is  only  one  person  in  the  world  who  can  fully 
answer  all  these  characters,  and  that  is  the  Roman  pontiff. 

6.  The  eeeen  home  of  the  Lamb  (Rev.  v.  6)  are  employed  to  denote  the  perfectiomof  his  power, 
that  is,  his  omnipotence. 

7.  The  honu  of  the  ahar^  affording  an  asylum  to  those  who  had  undesignedly  committed  a  crime 
which  subjected  them  to  death  (Exod.  xxi.  14),  they  are  sometimes  employed  to  symbolize 
the  dioine  protection.  Hence,  when-  Amos  says  (chap.  iii.  14),  ^  And  the  horns  of  the  altar 
shall  be  cut  off,  and  fidl  to  the  ground,"  the  meaning  is,  that  there  shall  be  no  more  atonement 
made  upon  it — ^the  aeyltan  or  Monctuary  thereof  shaJl  no  more  stand. 

HorsAt  a,  or  Honeman^  war,  speed  in  conquest,  Jer.  iv.  13 ;  Zech.  x.  3 ;  Rev.  vi.  2,  4,  5,  8,  &c. 
The  colour  of  the  horse,  if  given,  denotes  the  nature  of  the  conquest ;  as  a  white  horse  (Rev.  iv. 
2,  xix.  11,  14),  spiritual  conquest ;  a  Uack  horse  (Rev.  vi.  5),  the  prevalence  of  scarcity,  or 
fiunine ;  a  pale  horse  (Rev.  vi.  8),  pestilence,  consumption,  mortality ;  a  red  horse  (Rev.  vi.  4), 
wars,  devastations,  bloodshed. 

Hunger^  scarcity,  affliction  :  in  the  Bible  throughout. 

Incense^  "ptajer :  ^*  For  finmi  the  rising  of  the  sun,  even  unto  the  going  down  of  the  same,  my  name 
ahall  be  great  among  the  Gentiles ;  and  in  eveiy  place  incense  shsJl  be  offered  unto  my  name, 
and  a  pure  offering ;  for  my  name  shall  be  great  among  the  heathen,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts," 
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Mai.  i.  11.  ^^  And  when  he  had  taken  the  hook,  the  four  heasts  and  four-and-twenty  dden  fell 
down  hefore  the  Lamh,  haring  eyeiy  one  of  them  harps,  and  golden  vials  full  of  odouis,  which 
are  the  prayers  of  samts,"  Rey.  v.  8. 

Iron^  strength,  constancy,  patience :  "  For,  hehold,  I  have  made  ihee  this  day  a  defenced  city,  and 
an  iron  pillar  and  hrazen  walls  against  the  whole  land,  against  the  kings  of  Judah,  against  the 
princes  thereof,  against  the  priests  thereof  and  against  the  people  of  the  land,*  Jer.  L 18.  "  And 
the  fourth  kingdom  shall  he  strong  as  iron :  forasmuch  as  iron  hreaketh  in  pieces,  and  subduetb 
all  things ;  and  as  iron  that  hreaketh  aU  these,  shall  it  hreak  in  pieces  and  hruise,"  Dan.  ii.  40. 

2.  Ircn  is  sometimes  employed  to  denote  stuhhonmess,  ohstinacy,  &c. :  ^'  Because  I  knew  thai 
thou  art  ohstinate,  and  thy  neck  is  an  iron  sinew,  and  thy  hrow  hrass,"  Isai.  xlyiii.  4  ^  They 
are  all  grieyous  reyolters,  walking  with  slanders ;  they  are  hrass  and  iron ;  they  are  all  o(» 
rupters,"  Jer.  vi.  28. 

Idandi^  small  states  or  kingdoms :  ''  And  the  heaven  departed  as  a  scroll  when  it  is  rolled  together: 
and  every  mountain  and  island  were  moved  out  of  tiheir  places,"  Rev.  vi.  14.  '^  And  every  island 
fled  away,  and  the  mountains'^ere  not  found,"  chap.  xvi.  20. 

Keyy  a,  authority,  power :  *'  And  the  key  of  the  house  of  David  will  I  lay  upon  his  shoulder ;  » 
he  shall  open,  and  none  shall  shut ;  and  he  shall  shut,  and  none  shall  open,"  Isai.  xxii.  22.  '"  I 
am  he  that  liveth,  and  was  dead ;  and,  hehold,  I  am  alive  for  evermore,  Ajnen ;  and  haie  tb*- 
keys  of  hell  and  of  death,"  Rev.  i.  18.  ''  And  to  tihe  angel  of  the  church  in  Philadelphia  wnte: 
These  things  saith  he  that  is  holy,  he  that  is  true,  he  that  hath  the  key  of  David,  he  tli^t  openetL 
and  no  man  shutteth ;  and  shutteth,  and  no  man  openeth,"  chap.  iii.  7- 

Kill,  to,  when  spoken  of  a  kingdom,  is  to  destroy  its  power ;  to  kiU  it  politically. 

Lamb,  a,  iimocence,  meekness,  &c.,  Jer.  xi.  19.  Hence  this  was  a  principal  sacrifice  under  tLf 
law,  and  an  eminent  lype  of  our  Saviour,  John  i.  29 ;  Rev.  v.  12,  xiii.  8. 

Lamp,  a,  a  governor,  or  government :  ^'  And  unto  his  son  will  I  give  one  tribe,  that  DaTid'icy 
servant  may  have  a  light  alway  hefore  me  in  Jerusalem,  the  city  which  I  have  chosen  me  to  pot 
my  name  there,"  1  Kings  xi.  36.  See  also  2  Sam.  xxii.  29.  Hence  it  is  sometimes  employed  to 
denote  a  guide  or  direction :  '^The  light  shall  he  dark  in  his  tahemade,  and  his  candle  shall  W 
put  out  with  him,"  Job  xviii.  6. 

Lampikmd  or  Candlettick,  which  see. 

Leaves.  Sores  being  symbolicaUy  used  to  denote  sine,  the  leaves  of  a  tree  are,  firom  their  hesh^ 
qualities,  employed  to  signify  the  removal  of  guilt,  or  the  pardon  of  sins.  Rev.  xxii.  2.  Hence, 
also,  the  removal  of  sin  is  represented  as  the  covering  it  over,  Ps.  xxxii.  1,  Lzxxy.  2,  &c. 

Leopard,    See  Beast. 

Light,  any  thing  which  implies  perfection ;  as  purity,  joy,  safety,  troth,  knowledge,  &c.  See  Con- 
cordance, and  consult  the  passages. 

Lion,  strength,  fortitude,  a  powerful  king,  Judg.  xiv.  14^  18 ;  Jer.  iv.  7 ;  Rev.  v.  5.    See  also  Btad 

LocfUMts,  pillaging  and  destroying  armies,  Joel  i.  6,  T,  ii.  2 — 10.  They  are  most  particularly  desaihed 
in  the  Book  of  Revelation :  "  And  there  came  out  of  the  smoke  locusts  upon  the  earth :  ^ 
unto  them  was  given  power,  as  the  scorpions  of  the  earth  have  power.  And  it  was  oominaiid» 
them  that  they  should  not  hurt  the  grass  of  the  earth,  neither  any  green  thing,  neither  any  tree : 
but  oidy  those  men  which  have  not  the  seal  of  (jk>d  in  their  foreheads.  And  to  them  it  ^^ 
given  that  they  should  not  kill  them,  but  that  they  should  be  tormented  five  months :  and  their 
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tonnent  was  as  the  torment  of  a  floorpion,  when  he  striketh  a  man.  And  in  those  days  shall  men 
seek  death,  and  shall  not  find  it ;  and  shall  desire  to  die,  and  death  shall  flee  from  them.  And 
the  shapes  of  the  locusts  were  like  imto  horses  prepared  unto  hatde ;  and  on  their  heads  were  as 
it  were  crowns  like  gold,  and  their  fiEK^es  were  as  the  &oes  of  men.  And  they  had  hair  as  the 
hair  of  women,  and  their  teeth  were  as  the  teeth  of  lions.  And  they  had  hreastplates,  as  it  were 
breastpkiies  of  iron;  and  the  sound  of  their  wings  was  as  the  sound  of  chariots  of  many  horses 
nmning  to  battle.  And  they  had  tails  like  unto  scorpions,  and  there  were  sdngs  in  their  tails : 
and  their  power  was  to  hurt  men  fire  months.  And  they  had  a  king  oyer  them,  which  is  the 
angel  of  tiie  bottomless  pit,  whose  name  in  the  Hebrew  tongue  is  Abaddon,  but  in  the  Greek 
tongue  hath  his  name  Apollyon,"  Rev.  ix.  3^11.  It  is  remarkable  that  similar  descriptions  are 
to  be  found  among  the  Ar^ian  writers.  Thus  one  says  t^t  '^  the  locusts  hare  the  thigh  of  a 
camel,  the  legs  of  an  ostrich,  the  wings  of  an  eagle,  the  breast  of  a  lion,  their  tails  are  like  a 
Tiper's,  and  the  appearance  of  horses  adorns  their  heads  and  countenance."  Another,  cited  by 
Bochart,  says,  '^  Jn  the  meanest  locust  there  is  the  face  of  a  horse,  the  eyes  of  an  elephant,  the 
neck  of  a  biiU,  the  breast  of  a  lion,  the  belly  of  a  rulture,  the  "^ings  of  an  eagle,  the  thighs  of  a 
camel,  the  feet  of  an  ostrich,  and  the  tail  of  a  snake."  As  to  their  teeth,  Pliny  says,  ^'  nothing 
can  resist  them :"  compare  Joel  i.  6,  7)  ^  For  a  nation  is  come  up  upon  my  land,  strong  and  with- 
out number,  whose  teeth  are  the  teeth  of  a  lion,  and  he  hath  the  cheek  teeth  of  a  great  lion.  He 
hath  laid  my  Tine  waste,  and  barked  my  fig-tree :  he  hath  made  it  clean  bare,  and  cast  it  away ; 
the  branches  thereof  are  made  white." 

Man^  0,  is  put  for  a  kingdom ;  mouth  speaking,  for  its  making  laws ;  arms,  fat  people  that  were  its 
strength ;  feet,  for  the  lowest  of  the  people,  or  end  of  its  duration.  Four  principal  parts  of  it 
downwards,  for  four  successive  empires — ^their  qualities  being  indicated  by  ^rresponding  metals. 
The  actions  of  one,  symbolic  of  a  ruler  or  a  kingdom ;  riding  on  a  horse,  ruling ;  sword  and  bow, 
conquering ;  gigantic  form,  potent ;  weights,  measures,  and  balance,  just ;  a  white  and  black 
stone,  absolying  and  condemning ;  a  new  name,  new  dignity ;  splendid  apparel,  honour ;  scarlet, 
or  purple,  royal  dignity ;  white  robes,  equity ;  spotted  garments,  wickedness ;  sackcloth,  affliction 
and  humiliation ;  nakedness,  shame ;  a  cup  of  wine  fix>m  those  causing  it,  error  or  misery ;  mer- 
chandise, trafficking  in  religion ;  throes  at  the  birth  of  a  man,  pains  to  bring  fi>rth  a  new  king- 
dom ;  death,  the  dissolution  of  it ;  a  resurrection,  its  reviTal. 

Mannoy  hidden  manna,  a  blissful  immortality :  ^  He  that  hath  an  ear,  let  him  hear  what  the  Spirit 
saith  unto  the  churches ;  To  him  that  oreroometh  will  I  giro  to  eat  of  the  hidden  manna,  and 
will  give  him  a  white  stone,  and  in  the  stone  a  new  name  written,  which  no  man  knoweth, 
saring  he  that  receiyeth  it,"  Rev.  ii.  17* 

Mark^  a,  signifies  adherence  or  subjection  on  the  part  of  the  person  bearing  it :  ^'  And  he  caused  all, 
both  small  and  great,  rich  and  poor,  firee  and  bond,  to  receive  a  mark  in  their  right  hand,  or  in 
their  foreheads :  And  that  no  man  might  buy  or  sell,  save  he  that  had  the  mark,  or  the  name  of 
the  beast,  or  the  number  of  his  name,"  Rev.  xiii.  16,  17*  See  also  chap.  xir.  10,  11,  xt.  2,  xvi. 
2,  xix.  20,  XX.  4. 

So  much  has  been  written  and  said  on  the  mark  of  the  beast,  that  we  had  detennined  to  pass 
it  over  in  silence ;  but,  happening  to  meet  with  the  following  remarks  upon  it,  in  a  recently 
published  work,  we  embrace  this  opportunity  to  lay  them  before  the  reader. 

^'  The  mark  of  the  heoH^  is  either  tKe  name  of  the  beast,  or  the  number  of  his  name :  Cjesar 
OF  THB  Romans,  q^wi  -id^  Keisar  Romim  ;  and  his  holiness  of  Rome,  nan  ytn^  Kodiho  Ramei  ; 
or  Roman  Saint,  *oii  vnp  Kedash  Ramei, 

'^  We  must  understand  that  it  was  customary  among  the  ancients,  for  servants  to  receive  the 
mark  of  their  master;  and  soldiers,  of  their  general;  and  those  who  were  devoted  to  any 
particular  deity,  of  that  deity  to  whom  they  were  devoted.  These  marks  were  usually  im- 
pressed *"  on  their  right  hand,  or  on  their  foreheads.'  It  is  in  allusion  to  this  ancient  custom 
that  the  worship  of  the  three-one  Antichrist,  that  is,  submission  to  his  spiritual  power  and 
authority,  is  called  his  mark  or  token  of  belonging  to  him,  which  is  here,  his  name,  or 
the  number  of  his  name ;  which  mark  is  said  to  be  received  in  ihe  foreheads  of  those  who  live  in 
open  servitude  to  him,  as  his  clergy,  and  in  the  r^ht  ha$id  of  those  who  act,  by  an  understood 
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Bubmisflioi],  as  the  laity,  who  enjoy  particolar  priyilegeB  on  that  account  In  the  flame  manner, 
those  who  adhere  to  the  only  head,  Christ,  are  said  to  have  his  or  his  Fathei^s  name  written  in 
their  foreheads,  Rev.  iii.  12,  xiv.  1 .  The  nauM  of  the  becui,  and  the  number  of  his  name,  must  be  two 
distinct  things.  The  number  of  his  name  must  mean  some  other  name,  the  som  of  whose  lettera 
is  equivalent  to  the  sum  of  the  letters  of  the  name  of  the  beast  For  it  must  be  known  that  the 
ancients,  viz.,  the  Hebrews,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  expressed  their  numbers,  not  by  figures,  as  we 
do,  but  by  letters  of  their  alphabet,  and  that  consequently  by  the  manber  of  a  name  must  be  meant 
the  amount  of  the  numbers  which  the  letters  of  such  name  respectiyely  signify.  We  are  told 
that  the  number  of  the  name  is  six  hundred  and  sixty-six ;  therefore,  the  name  must  be  aomt 
Hebrew  or  Greek  word  or  words,  the  amount  of  whose  letters  wiU  gire  that  number.  That  it  is 
a  Hebrew  word  is  not  unlikely,  from  the  circumstance  of  such  words  being  used  in  the  Reyektioia 
of  St  John,  to  signify  any  thing  mystical ;  as  Abaddon,  Armi^eddon,  which  are  both  Hebrew 
words.  Let  there  be,  then,  two  Hebrew  names,  one  the  name  of  the  beast,  and  the  other  some 
name  whose  numerals  added  together  are  equiyalent  to  the  amount  of  the  numerals  of  the  name 
of  that  beast,  and  which  bear  some  relation  to  the  character  of  the  beast ;  and  let  crori  <vp  Keuar 
Ramimy  The  Cssab,  or  Emperor  of  the  Romans,  be  the  name  of  the  beast,  and  nan  m 
Kedoth  Bameij  or  ^oii  wip  Kodehi  Romeiy  both  which  hare  the  same  letters,  and  which  signify 
respectiyely,  holy  one  of  Rome,  or  saint  of  Rome,  and  his  holiness  of  Rome,  be  the 
number  of  his  name ;  then  we  haye. 
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the  identical  numbers.  The  Mataretes  made  the  Hebrew  o  m,  when  written  o,  that  is,  ^leo 
final,  to  stand  for  600,  but  thai  is  only  a  later  inyention :  see  Gesenius  Lehr^Miude  der  H^- 
Spr.  5,  2 ;  and  the  Cahalists,  whose  art  consists  in  this  sort  of  puzzle,  do  not  use  the  m  final  or 
D;  for  more  than  40,  as  may  be  seen  by  an  example  of  that  part  of  their  art  called  GemOtria.  of 
which  the  aboye  is  an  instance,  in  Schcettgen's  Hora  Hebraicce  et  Talmudiece.  Tom.  ii.  p.  55. 
The  Gematria  is,  when  any  two  words  or  phrases  occurring  in  different  texts  and  contabung 
letters  of  the  same  numerical  amount,  are  deemed  mutually  conyertible ;  and  when  any  one  or 
more  words  consisting  of  letters,  which,  on  being  cast  up  as  numerals,  make  the  same  total  som 
as  the  word  or  words  of  any  particular  text,  are  at  (mce  admitted  as  deyeloping  the  latent  signifi- 
cation of  that  text  Thus,  because  the  two  words  orm  and  nov  are  of  the  same  amount,  tbe 
Cabalists  conclude  that  they  relate  to  the  same  person ;  and  in  making  that  amount,  thej  use  the 
m  final,  or  d^  only  for  40,  as  aboye  said,  thus:— • 
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^^To  adduce  another  instance,  where  the  final  m  (a)  is  used  for  40  by  the  Cabaliats,  we  take 
fiom  the  flame  author,  Schoettgen,  torn.  iL»  p.  285 : — 
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''The  cnr)  itrp  Keiior  Ramim^  therefore,  is  xighdj  cast  up,  and  makes  six  hundred  and 
nxty-six,  the  number  required.  It  is,  also,  the  correct  way  of  spelling  those  words,  as  any  one 
will  see,  who  refers  to  CastellV  HeptagkU  Lescieofij  or  Schindlei^s  PentoffloU^  under  nop.  It  is  also 
oorzect  Hebrew,  requiring  neither  the  addition  of  articles,  nor  any  thing  else,  it^  requires  no 
article  before  it,  because  it  is  a  title,  Heb.  ix.  6 ;  d*oii  requires  no  article  before  it,  for  we  hare 
Gen.  xir.  2,  cr^nv  n^o  ^Inp  of  the  Zebaiim ;  Josh.  xiii.  3,  Judg.  xvi.  5,  o*m69  thk  lord  of  the 
PhUMfies.  It  is  also  the  way  in  which  the  Orientals  would  haye  expressed  the  title  of  the 
emperor  of  the  Romans :  for  we  hare  the  Ottqman  prince,  Bajazet,  styled  by  Timour  and  the 
Orientals,  the  Kaietar  of  Roum^  the  Caesar  of  Rome,  that  is,  the  Turkish  province  of  Rome,  in 
imitation  of  tiie  emperors  of  the  Romans,  Ctibbon,  xii.  Ixr.  n.  n.  32 ;  and  there  is  no  other  word 
which  will  answer  to  emperor  in  the  Hebrew  but  *iD*p.  The  emperor  is  always  called  Ccesar  in 
the  New  Testament,  and  that  exactiy  twenty  times.  In  Germany,  where  the  titie  has  been  used 
these  thousand  years,  Caesar,  KaueTy  is  the  only  word  which  stands  for  emperor.  The  number 
of  the  beast  was  to  be  the  number  of  9L,man;  i.  e.,  under  the  symbol  of  a  beast  a  man  was 
intended,  not  the  empire ;  and  Caesar  of  the  Romans  is  the  name  or  titie  of  the  man,  the  head 
of  the  empire.  But  the  title  is  not  merely  Caesar,  but  Caesar  of  the  Romans ;  for  the  Caesars 
were  always  caUed  Caesars  of  the  Romans,  not  simply  Caesars ;  and  what  adds  to  the  yalue  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  name  in  the  study  of  the  Apocalypse  is,  that  it  helps  to  ascertain  the 
conunent  of  the  1260 -years ;  for  we  learn  that  Justinian,  on  his  conquest  of  Italy,  A.  D.  553, 
was  the  first  that  assumed  that  titie ;  and  he  is  the  first  of  the  Latino-Grreek  Caesars,  the  first 
head  of  the  r^gal  triumyirate.  ^  Justinian,'  says  the  historian  Agathius,  i.  v.,  p.  158,  ^^ fiuroc 
Vdtiixuw  avro'x^fai  ovofjuari  ytn  ^^ayfuirty  ^  the  first  emperor  of  the  Romans  in  names  and  in 
deed.' — Gibbon,  x.  liii.  n.  94,  ^  Justinien  declare  Auguste,  est  le  premiers  de  Empereurs  de  CP. 
qm  se  soi  dit  Empereur  des  Remains.' — Le  Nouveau  TraiU  de  Diplomatique^  torn,  v.,  p.  641. 
The  other  name,  his  holiness  of  Rome,  is  too  familiar  an  appellation  to  need  any  explanation ; 
but  it  may  be  added,  that  what  is  translated  the  holt  one  of  Rome  may  be  also  translated 
I^BiAN  SAINT,  or  HOLY  RoMAN,  a  denomination  which  will  include  aU  the  members  of  the  holy 
Homan  church ;  or  of  the  holy  Roman,  i.  e.,  German,  empire  that  was ;  and  the  difierence 
between  those  who  have  the  number  of  the  name  will  be  this ;  the  former  will  include  all  tiiose 
who  belong  to  the  churches  of  the  ancient  Roman  empire,  in  which  the  Caesar  interferes ;  the 
latter,  of  all  those  who  belong  to  the  churches  in  which  his  holiness,  or  the  German  ciyil  powers, 
inteifere.  Thus,  then,  whosoever  acknowledges  the  regal  decemrirate  of  the  Caesar  of  the 
Romans,  the  existing  powers  of  what  comprised  the  ancient  Roman  empire,  under  their  leader, 
the  French  kii^  (for  dnce  the  dissolution  of  the  eastern  Greek  empire,  he  is  not,  and  yet  w,  as 
we  have  shown  by  the  title  being  sold  to  the  French  monarch,  Charles  VIII.,  A.  D.  1495) ; 
whosoever,  also,  adbiowledges  the  express  Image  of  the  power,  the  electorial  decemvirate  of  the 
German  or  Austrian  emperor  of  the  Romans,  or  the  existing  powers  of  the  German  confederation 
under  him ;  and  lastiy,  whosoever  acknowledges  his  holiness  of  Rome  to  be  the  head  of  the 
church  of  Christ,  have  plainly  the  mark  of  the  beast,  either  his  name  or  the  number  of  his  name, 
impressed  upon  them,  and  are  Roman  saints  to  all  intents  and  purposes :  and,  therefore,  in  the 
fulness  of  our  wisdom  in  thaL,  concerning  which  it  is  here  declared  in  Scripture — Here  is  nfisdom/ 
Here  is  the  mind  that  hath  wisdom — ^we  do  enter  against  thera,  in  the  name  of  the  I^ord  Jesus 
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Christ,  this  his  most  awfiil  protest :  *'  The  same  shall  drink  of  the  wine  of  the  wrath  of  God, 
which  is  poured  out  without  mixture  into  the  cup  of  his  indignation ;  and  he  shall  be  tonnmted 
with  fire  and  brimstone  in  the  presence  of  the  hoi j  angels,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  Lamb : 
and  the  fimoke  of  their  torment  ascendeth  up  for  ever  and  ever :  and  they  haye  no  rest,  day  nor 
night,  who  worship  the  beast  and  his  image,  and  whosoeyer  reoeiyeth  the  mark  of  his  name,' 
Rey.  xiy.  10,  II.  But  let  us  remember  one  thing,  that  prophecy  can  only  haye  to  do  with 
systems,  and  that  a  ^tious,  unruly,  malicious  dissenter  may  haye  as  much  the  mark  of  the  beast 
upon  him,  as  a  coyetous,  ambitious,  proud  churchman ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  they,  who 
through  unwariness  may  have  been  entangled  within  the  bonds  of  antichrist,  may,  by  their 
humility,  haye  as  much  the  mark  of  Christ  upon  them,  as  those  who  haye  openly  enlisted  them- 
selyes  under  him  as  the  only  Head.  But  now  is  HEAyEN  opened  upon  them,  as  it  is  written. 
Behold,  I  come  as  a  thief;  Blessed  is  he  that  foatcheth  and  keepeth  his  fforments,  lest  he  walk  naked, 
and  they  see  his  shame  ;  and  may  they  take  care  how  they  aro  nom  found  in  the  train  of  the  heart, 
and  the  kings  of  the  earth  and  their  armies !     Rey.  xyi.  15,  xix.  19."* 

Marriage^  the  mystical  union  between  God  and  his  people,  or  between  Christ  and  his  chimih : 
'^  Sing,  O  bairon,  thou  that  didst  not  bear ;  break  forUi  into  singing,  and  cnry  alond,  ihoa  that 
didst  not  trayail  with  child :  for  moro  are  the  children  of  the  desolate,  than  the  children  of  the 
married  wife,  saith  the  Lord,''  Isai.  liy.  1.  ^'  Turn,  O  backsliding  children,  saith  the  Lord ;  £ir 
I  am  married  unto  you :  and  I  will  take  you  one  of  a  city,  and  two  of  a  family,  and  I  will  bring 
you  to  Zion,"  Jer.  iii.  14.  "  Elnow  ye  not,  brethren  (for  I  speak  to  them  that  know  the  lawV 
how  that  the  law  hath  dominion  oyer  a  man  as  long  as  he  liyeth  ?  For  the  woman  which  hath 
an  husband  is  bound  by  the  law  to  her  husband  so  long  as  he  liyeth ;  but  if  the  husband  be 
dead,  she  is  loosed  fiN)m  the  law  of  her  husband.  So,  then,  i^  while  her  husband  liyeth,  she  be 
married  to  another  man,  she  shall  be  called  an  adulteress :  but  if  her  husband  be  dead,  she  is 
firee  frran  that  law ;  so  that  she  is  no  adulteress,  though  she  be  married  to  another  man.  Wheie- 
foro,  my  brethron,  ye  also  are  become  dead  to  the  law  by  the  body  of  Christ ;  that  ye  shovld  be 
married  to  another,  eyen  to  him  who  is  raised  from  the  dead,  that  we  should  bring  forth  frnt 
unto  God,"  Bom.  yii.  I — 4.  ^^  Let  us  be  glad  and  rojoice,  and  giye  honour  unto  him :  for  the 
marriage  of  the  Lamb  is  come,  and  his  wife  hath  made  herself  ready.  And  he  saith  unto  me, 
Write,  Blessed  aro  they  which  are  called  unto  the  marriage-supper  of  the  Lamb.  And  he  saitk 
unto  me,  These  are  the  true  sayings  of  God,"  Bey.  six.  1,  9. 

Month,  a,  thirty  prophetic  days,  each  of  which  is  a  year  (see  Day) :  comp.  Rey.  xiL  6  vith 
yer.  14. 

Moon,  the,  being  one  of  the  heawnty  bodies,  symbolizes  a  ruling  power,  next  in  dignity  to  the 
supreme  ruler :  it  seems  to  be  used  frequently  to  represent  the  hierarohy  or  ecclesiastical  power, 
as  in  Matt.  xxiy.  29;  Bey.  yi.  12,  yiii.  12,  xii.  1,  xxi.  23;  comp.  with  Isai.  Ix.  19, 20.  It  seems 
to  me  much  more  consonant  with  the  nature  of  things,  and  with  the  scope  of  the  pasBages,  to 
interpret  the  moon,  in  these  and  like  passages,  of  an  ecclesiastical  power,  than  of  a  political  ruler. 
In  one  of  the  passages,  at  least,  I  yenture  to  submit,  that  it  must  be  so  interpreted,  though  I  <]o 
it  with  great  diffidence,  knowing  the  high  authorities  to  which  I  oppose  myself.  The  passage  is 
Bey.  xii.  I,  in  which  the  beloyed  disciple  sees  a  woman  "  clothed  with  the  msiy  and  the  im0a 
under  her  feet,  and  upon  her  head  a  crown  of  twelye  stars."  That  is,  say  most  inteipreten,  the 
church,  represented  by  a  woman,  being  clothed  with  the  Sun  of  Bighteousness,  and  baring  the 
Jewish  ordinances  and  all  sublunary  things  under  her  feet.  But  surely  this  most  be  emmeooi ; 
for  an  individtiol  woman  cannot,  according  to  the  principles  of  symbolic  language,  represent  more 
than  an  individual  chureh,  and  therefore  not  the  imiyersal  chuicL  Besides,  this  yeiy  womao  i$ 
af);erwards  introduced  upon  the  scene  in  her  proper  colours,  ^'  and  upon  her  forehead  a  name 
written.  Mystery,  Babylon  the  Great,  the  Mother  of  Harlots  and  Abominatio?s  op  the 
Earth"  (Bey.  xvii.  3 — 6) — ^the  ^' great  city  which  reigneth  oyer  the  kings  of  the  earth,"  ver.  lo. 
This,  therefore,  was  not  the  uniyersal  churdh,  but  an  individual  and  apostate  church,  the  identitjof 
which  with  the  Bomish  hierarchy  is  too  strikingly  set  forth  to  be  mistaken.  The  meaning  of  the 
symbol,  then,  I  take  to  be  this :  a  church  clothed  with  political  power,  and  trampling  ^^^  '^ 
feet  or  contemning  the  only  legitimate  ecclesiagtical  povoer;  that  is,,  the  institutions  of  Christ's  chun  h. 

*  Addis's  Heavea  Opened. 
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Mother^  a  coimtiy,  or  metropolitan  dt  j :  '^  Thus  aaith  the  Lord,  where  is  the  bill  of  your  mod&er'a 
diTorcement,  whom  I  have  put  away?  or  which  of  my  creditors  is  it  to  whom  I  have  sold  you  ? 
Behold,  for  yom:  iniquities  hare  ye  sold  yourselves,  and  for  your  transgressions  is  your  mother  put 
away,"  Isai.  1.  1.  ^Behold,  every  one  that  useth  proverbs  shall  use  this  proverb  against  thee, 
saying,  As  is  the  mother,  so  is  her  daughter,"  Ezek.  xvi.  44.  ^^  Son  of  man,  there  were  two  wom«n, 
the  daughters  of  one  mother,"  chap,  xxiii.  2.    See  also  Hos.  ii.  2,  &c 

Mountain.  The  governing  part  of  the  political  world  appears  under  symbols  of  difierent  speciea, 
being  variously  represented,  according  to  the  various  IdndB  of  allegories. 

If  the  allegory  be  derived  from  the  heavens,  then  the  luminaries  denote  the  governing  part ; 
if  horn  an  animal,  the  head  or  horns ;  if  from  the  earth,  a  mountain  or  fortress ;  and  in  this  case, 
the  capital  city  or  residence  of  the  governor  is  taken  for  the  supreme,  by  which  it  happens  that 
these  mutually  illustrate  each  other.  So  a  capital  city  is  the  head  of  the  political  body ;  the 
head  of  an  animal  is  the  fortress  of  the  animal ;  mountaLus  are  the  natural  fortresses  of  the 
earth ;  and  therefore  a  fortress  or  capital  dty,  though  set  in  a  plain  or  on  level  ground,  may  be 
called  a  mountain. 

Thus,  head,  mountain,  hill,  city,  horn,  and  king,  are  in  a  manner  sjrnonymons  terms  to  signify 
a  kingdom,  or  monarchy,  or  republic,  imited  imder  one  government;  only  with  this.difierence, 
that  it  is  to  be  understood  in  different  respects ;  for  the  hmd  represents  it  in  respect  of  the  capital 
city ;  moufOain  or  hill,  in  respect  of  the  strength  of  the  metropolis,  which  gives  law  to,  or  is 
above  and  commands,  the  adjacent  territories,  and  the  like.  ^  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  the 
last  days,  that  the  mountain  of  the  Lord's  house  shall  be  established  in  the  top  of  the  mountains, 
and  shall  be  exalted  above  the  hills ;  and  all  nations  shall  flow  unto  it,*  Isai.  ii.  2.  ^'  They  shall 
not  hurt  nor  destroy  in  all  my  holy  mountain :  for  the  earth  shall  be  frill  of  the  knowledge  c^ 
the  Lord,  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea,"  chap.  xi.  9.  ^'  Then  was  the  iron,  the  clay,  the  brass,  the 
silver,  and  the  gold  broken  to  pieces  together,  and  became  like  the  diaff  of  the  summer  threshing- 
floors  ;  and  the  wind  carried  them  away,  that  no  place  was  found  for  them ;  and  the  stone  that 
smote  the  image  became  a  great  moimtain,  and  filled  the  whole  earth,"  Dan.  ii.  35.  "  Who  art 
thou,  O  great  mountain  ?  before  Zerubbabel  thou  shalt  become  a  plain :  and  he  shall  bring  forth 
the  headstone  thereof  with  shoutings,  crying,  Grace,  grace,  unto  it,"  Zech.  iv.  7*  ^'  Behold,  I 
am  against  thee,  O  destroying  mountain^  saith  the  Lord,  which  destroyest  all  the  earth :  and  I 
will  stretch  out  mine  hand  upon  thee,  and  roll  thee  dovm  from  the  rocks,  and  will  make  thee  a 
burnt  mountain,"  Jer.  Ii.  25.  "  And  the  second  angel  sounded,  and  as  it  were  a  great  mountain 
burning  with  fire  was  cast  into  the  sea :  and  the  third  part  of  the  sea  became  blood,"  Rev.  viii.  6. 
^  And  every  island  fled  away,  and  the  mountains  were  not  found,"  chap.  xvi.  20. 

Moimtains  being  difficult  of  access  to  an  enemy,  and  overawing  and  commanding  the  country 
round  about,  are  also  put  for  places  of  strength  and  secmity  of  any  kind ;  as,  '^  Truly  in  vain 
is  salvation  hoped  for  from  the  hills,  and  from  the  multitude  of  mountains :  truly  in  the  Lord 
our  Grod  is  the  salvation  of  Israel,"  Jer.  iii.  23. 

Mouthy  ihe^  rignifies  the  words  that  proceed  out  of  it,  or  commands  and  actions.  Hence,  for  a 
person  or  thing  to  come  out  of  the  mouth  of  another,  denotes  that  it  is  constituted  a  minister  or 
agent  of  that  superior  power :  ^  And  he  had  in  his  right  hand  seven  stars;  and  out  of  his  moutk 
went  a  sharp  two-edged  sword ;  and  his  countenance  was  as  the  sun  shineth  in  his  strength,"* 
Rev.  i.  16.  ^  Repent ;  or  else  I  will  come  unto  thee  quickly,  and  will  fight  against  thee  with 
the  sword  of  my  mouth,"  chap.  ii.  16.  ^  And  thus  I  saw  the  horses  in  the  vision,  and  them  that 
sat  on  them,  having  breastplates  of  fire,  and  of  jacinth,  and  brimstone ;  and  the  heads  of  the 
horses  were  as  the  heads  of  lions ;  and  out  of  their  mouths  issued  fire,  and  smoke,  and  brimstone. 
By  these  three  was  the  third  part  of  men  kUled ;  by  the  fire,  and  by  the  smoke,  and  by  the 
brimstone,  which  issued  out  of  their  mouths :  for  their  power  is  in  their  mouth,  and  in  their 
tails :  for  their  tails  were  like  unto  serpents,  and  had  heads,  and  with  them  they  do  hurt,"  chap, 
ix.  17 — 19.  *^  And  the  serpent  cast  out  of  his  mouth  water  as  a  flood  after  the  woman,  that  he 
might  cause  her  to  be  carried  away  by  the  flood.  And  the  earth  helped  the  woman;  and  the 
earth  opened  her  mouth,  and  swallowed  up  the  flood  which  the  dragon  cast  out  of  his  mouth," 
chap.  xii.  15,  16.  '^  And  I  saw  three  imclean  spirits  like  frogs  come  out  of  the  mouth  of  the 
dragon,  and  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  beast,  and  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  false  prophet,"  chap, 
xvi.  \X 
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I^ahtinoB^  bis,  Q«il  lii.  7*  ^  Exod.  xxxii.  25,  2  Chron.  xx^i.  19,  Ezek.  xtL  36,  it  is  taken 
for  idolatry.  It  often  occnrs  in  this  sense  in  the  Scriptuies ;  and  the  propriety  of  it  will  be 
immediately  obvious  to  those  who  have  any  acquaintance  with  the  obscene  rites  of  pagan  worship. 
Hence,  also,  nakedness  is  used  for  shame  or  disgrace :  '^  Thy  nakedness  shall  be  uncoTered,  yea, 
thy  shame  shall  be  seen :  I  will  take  r^geance,  and  I  will  not  meet  thee  as  a  man,"  IsaL  xItu. 
3.  See  also  Ezek.  xyi.  37,  xxiii.  29,  &c.  Nakedness  is  also  used  to  symbolize  spiritual  poTcity 
or  destitution  of  the  divine  image  :  "  For  in  this  we  groan,  earnestly  desiring  to  be  clothed  upon 
with  our  house  which  is  irom  heaven.  If  so  be  that  being  clothed  we  shall  not  be  found  naked,' 
2  Cor.  V,  2,  3.  "  Because  thou  sayest,  I  am  rich,  and  increased  with  goods,  and  have  need  of 
nothing ;  and  knowest  not  that  thou  art  wretched,  and  miserable,  and  poor,  and  blind,  and 
naked,"  Rev.  iii.  17.  "■  Behold,  I  come  as  a  thief.  Blessed  is  he  that  watcheth,  and  keepeth 
his  gannents,  lest  he  walk  naked,  and  they  see  his  shame,"  chap.  xvi.  15. 

Ntght^  intellectual  or  moral  darkness :  ^*  The  night  is  &r  spent,  the  day  is  at  hand :  let  us  therefoxe 
cast  off  the  works  of  darkness,  and  let  us  put  on  the  armour  of  light,"  Rom.  xiii.  12.  ^  Te  are 
all  the  children  of  light,  and  the  children  of  the  day :  we  are  not  of  the  night,  nor  of  darkness," 
I  Thess.  V.  5.  ^  And  the  gates  of  it  shall  not  be  shut  at  all  by  day :  for  there  shall  be  no 
night  there,"  Rev.  xxi.  25. 

2.  Adversity,  oppression :  '^  The  watchman  said.  The  morning  cometh,  and  also  flie  night :  if  jt 
will  inquire,  inquire  ye :  return,  come,"  Isai.  xxi.  12.  "  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  that 
day,  that  the  light  shall  not  be  dear  nor  dark.  But  it  shall  be  one  day  which  shall  be  known 
to  the  Lord,  not  day  nor  night ;  but  it  shall  come  to  pass  that  at  evening-time  it  shall  be 
light,"  Zech.  xiv.  6,  7- 

Number,    See  Mark. 

OUj  religious  truth :  ''  And  I  answered  again,  and  said  unto  him.  What  be  these  two  olive-bcandMS 
which  through  the  two  golden  pipes  empty  the  golden  oil  out  of  themselves  ?  And  he  answeied 
me,  and  said,  Knowest  thou  not  what  these  be  ?  And  I  said.  No,  my  Lord.  Then  said  he, 
These  are  the  two  anointed  ones,  that  stand  by  the  Lord  of  the  whole  earth,"  Zech.  iv..  12—14. 
"•  They  that  were  foolish  took  their  lamps  and  took  no  oil  with  them ;  but  the  wise  took  oil  in 
their  vessels  with  their  lamps,"  Matt.  xxv.  3,  4.    See  Candlestick. 

diw-lreey  an,  being  an  emblem  of  peace,  is  very  appropriately  employed  to  symbolize  a  draith: 
^'The  Lord  called  thy  name,  A  green  olive-tree,  fair,  andt)f  goodly  fruit;  with  the  noiteof  a 
great  tumult  he  hath  kindled  fire  upon  it,  and  the  branches  of  it  are  broken,"  Jer.  xi.  16.  ^^  And 
if  some  of  the  branches  be  broken  o£^  and  thou,  being  a  wild  olive-tree,  wert  graffed  in  among 
them,  and  with  them  partakest  of  the  root  and  fatness  of  the  olive-tree.  For  if  thou  wert  cot 
out  of  the  olive-tree  which  is  wild  by  nature,  and  were  graffed  contrary  to  nature  into  a  good 
olive-tree ;  how  much  more  shall  these,  which  be  the  natural  branches,  be  grafied  into  their  om 
olive-tree  ?"  Rom.  xL  17,  24.    See  CandUttick. 

Palm-branches^  victory :  ^^  After  this  I  beheld,  and  lo,  a  great  multitude,  which  no  man  could 
number,  of  all  nations,  and  kindreds,  and  people,  and  tongues,  stood  before  the  throne,  and  before 
the  Lamb,  clothed  with  white  robes,  and  palms  in  their  hands,"  Rev.  vii.  9. 

Pillar^  a,  being  the  support  of  a  building,  is  employed  to  represent  the  prop  or  sustainer  of  a 
family,  dty,  or  state :  Ps.  Ixxv.  3 ;  Jer.  i.  18 ;  Gral.  ii.  9 ;  1  Tim.  iii.  15 ;  Bev.  iii.  12. 


Rain  (gentle),  or  dew,  the  effusion  of  divine  grace,  particularly  through  the  mediuBiof  Gods 
word :  ^  He  shall  come  down  like  rain  upon  the  mown  grass,  as  showers  that  water  the  earth, 
Ps.  Ixxii.  6.  ^^  I  the  Lord  do  keep  it ;  I  will  water  it  every  moment :  lest  any  hurt  it,  I  will 
keep  it  night  and  day,"  Isai.  xxvii.  3.  ''  For  I  will  pour  water  upcm  him  that  is  tiiiis^*  ^" 
floods  upon  the  dry  ground :  I  will  pour  my  Spirit  upon  thy  seed,  and  my  blessing  upon  tfaio^^ 
offspring,"  chap.  xliv.  3.  For  as  the  rain  cometh  down,  and  the  snow  from  heaven,  and  Tetsmetb 
not  thither,  but  watereth  the  earth,  and  maketh  it  bring  forth  and  bud,  that  it  may  give  se«d  to 
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the  80W€s^  and  biead  to  the  eater ;  so  shall  my  word  be  that  goeih  forth  out  of  my  mouth :  it 
shall  not  return  unto  me  void,  but  it  shall  accomplish  that  which  I  please;  and  it  shall 
prosper  in  the  thing  whereto  I  sent  it,"  chap.  Ir.  10,  11. 

2.  Tempestuous  showers,  or  heavy  rainsy  denote  tumult  and  war :  *'  Say  unto  them  which  daub 
it  with  imtempered  mortar,  that  it  shall  fall:  there  shall  be  an  oveifiowing  shower;  and  ye, 
O  great  hailstones,  shall  fall ;  and  a  stormy  wind  shall  rend  it,"  Ezek.  xiii.  11.  ^' And  I  will 
plead  against  him  with  pestilence  and  with  blood;  and  I  will  ndn  upon  him,  and  upon 
his  bands,  and  upon  the  many  people  that  are  with  him,  an  overflowing  rain,  and  great 
hailstones,  fire,  and  brimstone,"  chap,  xxrnii.  22.  And  the  rain  descended,  and  the  floods 
came,  and  the  winds  blew,  and  beat  upon  that  house ;  and  it  fell  not :  for  it  was  founded  upon 
a  rock,"  Matt  vii.  25. 

RainboTdy  ihe^  Gods  gracious  covenant  with  his  church.  Gen.  ix.  9 — 17-  ^*  And  he  that  sat  was 
to  look  upon  like  a  jasper  and  a  sardine-stone ;  and  there  was  a  rainbow  round  about  the  throne, 
in  sight  like  unto  an  emerald,"  Rev.  iv.  2.  ^  And  I  saw  another  mighty  angel  come  down  fix>m 
hearen,  clothed  with  a  doud :  and  a  rainbow  was  upon  his  head,  and  his  face  was  as  it  were  the 
sun,  and  his  feet  as  pillars  of  fire,"  chap.  x.  1. 

Bed,  wrath,  war,  and  bloodshed :  Ps.  Ixxv.  8 ;  Zech.  L  2,  vi.  2 ;  Rev.  vi.  4^  xii.  3. 

BetrnTBdiony  a.  This,  predicated  of  a  nation,  denotes  a  recovery  of  such  rights^and  liberties  as 
have  been  taken  away ;  also  a  deliverance  from  war,  affliction,  persecution,  and  bondage :  '^Then 
he  said  unto  me.  Son  of  man,  these  bones  are  the  whole  house  of  Israel :  behold  ihey  say.  Our 
bones  are  dried,  and  our  hope  is  lost ;  we  are  cut  off  for  our  parts.  Therefore  prophesy,*andrsay 
unto  them,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  Behold,  O  my  people,  I  vnll  open  your  graves,  and 
cause  y6u  to  come  up  out  of  your  graves,  and  bring  you  into  the  land  of  Israel.  And  ye 
shall  know  that  I  am  the  Lord,  when  I  have  opened  your  graves^  O  my  people,  and  brought  you 
up  out  of  your  graves,  and  shall  put  my  Spirit  in  you,  and  ye  shall  live ;  and  I  shall  place 
yon  in  your  own  land :  then  shall  ye  know  that  I  the  Lord  have  spoken  it,  and  pedbrmed  it,  saith 
the  Lord,"  Ezek.  xxxvii.  1 1 — 14.  And  after  three  days  and  an  half,  the  Spirit  of  life  from  God 
entered  into  them,  and  they  stood  upon  iheir  feet ;  and  great  fear  fell  upon  them  which  saw 
them*  And  they  heard  a  great  voice  fix>m  heaven,  saying  unto  them.  Come  up  hither.  And 
they  ascended  up  to  heaven  in  a  cloud :  and  their  enemies  beheld  them.  And  the  same  hour 
was  there  a  great  earthquake,  and  the  tenth  part  of  the  city  fell ;  and  in  the  earthquake  were 
slain  of  men  seven  thousand :  and  the  remnant  were  afirighted,  and  gave  glory  to  the  God  of 
heaven,"  Rev.  xi.  11 — 13. 

Ridey  toy  to  have  dominion,  to  reign ;  if  the  rider  be  armed,  it  denotes  conquest,  victory :  '^  And 
in  thy  majesty  ride  prosperously,  because  of  truth,  and  meekness,  and  righteousness ;  and  thy 
right  hand  shall  teach  thee  terrible  things,"  Ps.  xlv.  4.  "  I  saw  by  night,  and  behold,  a  man 
riding  upon  a  red  horse,  and  he  stood  among  the  myrtle-trees  that  were  in  the  bottom ;  and 
behind  him  were  there  red  horses,  speckled  and  white,"  Zech.  i.  8.  "And  there  went  out 
another  horse  that  was  red:  and  power  viras  given  to  him  that  sat  thereon,  to  take  peace 
from  the  earth,  and  that  they  shoidd  kill  one  another:  and  there  was  given  unto  him  a 
great  sword,"  Rev.  vi.  4,  &c. 

Rieer  of  water y  a,  the  influences  and  enjoyment  of  the  Divine  Spuit:  "But  whosoever  drinketh 
of  the  water  that  I  shall  give  him  shall  never  thirst;  but  ih»  water  that  I  shall  give  him 
shall  be  in  him  a  well  of  water  springing  up  into  everlasting  life,"  John  iv.  14.  "  In  the  last 
day,  that  great  day  of  the  feast,  Jesus  stood  and  cried,  saying,  If  any  man  thirst,  let  him  come 
unto  me,  and  drink.  He  that  believeth  on  me,  as  the  Scripture  hath  said,  out  of  his  belly  shall 
flow  rivers  of  living  water.  (But  this  spake  he  of  the  Spirit,  which  they  that  beUeve  on  him 
should  leceive :  for  the  Holy  Ghost  was  not  yet  given ;  because  that  Jesus  was  not  yet  glorified)," 
John  vii.  35 — 39.  "  There  is  a  river,  the  streams  whereof  shall  make  glad  the  city  of  Gk)d,  the 
holy  place  of  the  tabernacles  of  the  Most  High,"  Ps.  xlvi.  4.  "  For  he  that  soweth  to  his  flesh 
shall  of  the  flesh  reap  corruption ;  but  he  that  soweth  to  the  Spirit  shall  of  the  Soirit  reap  life 
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eTerlastiiig,''  Gal.  yi.  8.     ^'  And  he  shewed  me  a  pure  liyer  of  water  of  life,  dear  as  ctyital, 
proceeding  out  of  the  throne  of  €k)d  and  of  the  Lamb,"  Rev.  xxii.  1. 

2.  The  great  river  Euphrates^  QSee  Rivers  (3)  below]]  denotes  the  Eastern  empire,  or  Pnefectore 
of  the  East :  ^'  Saying  to  the  sixth  angel  which  had  the  trumpet,  Loose  the  four  angels  which 
are  bound  in  the  great  river  Euphrates,"  Rev.  ix.  14.  These  angels  were  the  four  dynasties 
or  peoples  of  Turks :  The  Seljuldans-— the  AtabeksH-the  Kharismains — the  Ottomans.  The 
command  to  loose  these  'angels  shows  that  they  had  been  hitherto  restrained  fix>m  eneroaching 
upon  Christendom,  but  that  now  they  were  to  be  the  instruments  for  inflicting  the  judgments 
of  the  sixth  trumpet 

RiverSy  devastating  armies :  '^  That  sendeth  ambassadors  by  the  sea,  even  in  vessels  of  buliushes 
upon  the  waters,  saying,  Go,  ye  swift  messengers,  to  a  nation  scattered  and  peeled,  to  a  people 
terrible  firom  their  beginning  hitherto ;  a  nation  meted  out  and  trodden  down,  whose  land  the 
rivers  have  spoiled !"  Isai.  xviii.  2.  ^' And  the  serpent  cast  out  of  his  mouth  water  as  a  flood 
after  the  woman,  that  he  might  cause  her  to  be  carried  away  of  the  flood,'  Rev.  xii.  15.  This 
symbol  is  taken  from  the  overflowing  of  a  river,  which  causes  a  destruction ;  or  from  the  defence 
which  it  affords  to  a  country  against  an  invading  power. 

2.  But  rivers  may  also  be  considered  with  reference  to  their  refreshing  and  fertilizing  qualities; 
and  hence,  in  eastern  countries  especially,  they  become  apt  symbols  of  beneficence  and  good 
of  any  description :  ^'They  shall  be  abundantly  satisfied  with  the  fatness  of  thy  house;  and 
thou  shalt  make  them  drink  of  the  river  of  thy  pleasures.  For  with  thee  is  the  fountain  of 
life :  in  thy  light  shall  we  see  light,"  Ps.  xxxvi.  8,  9.    See  River,  above. 

3.  When  large  bodies  of  people  are  symbolized  by  the  mo,  smaller  oonmiunities  are  represented 
by  rivers :  ^^  And  say.  Ye  mountains  of  Israel,  hear  the  word  of  the  Lord  God ;  Thus  saith 
the  Lord  God  to  the  mountains  and  to  the  hills,  to  the  rivers  and  to  the  vallies ;  Behold  L 
even  I  will  bring  a  sword  upon  you,  and  I  will  destroy  your  high  places,*  Ekek.  tL  3l 
^  Therefore,  ye  mountains  of  Israel,  hear  the  word  of  the  Lord  God ;  thus  saith  the  Loid  God 
to  the  mountains  and  to  the  hiUs,  to  the  rivers  and  to  the  vallies,  to  the  desolate  wastes  aod 
to  the  cities  that  are  forsaken,  which  became  a  prey  and  derision  to  the  residue  of  the  heathen 
that  are  round  about  Prophesy,  therefore,  concerning  the  land  of  Israel,  and  say  unto  the 
mountains,  and  to  the  hiUs,  to  the  rivers,  and  to  the  vallies,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God ;  Behold, 
I  have  spoken  in  my  jealousy  and  in  my  fury,  because  ye  have  borne  the  shame  of  the 
heathen,"  chap,  xxxvi.  4,  6.  ^^  And  the  third  angel  sounded,  and  there  fell  a  great  star  fiom 
heaven,  burning  as  it  were  a  lamp,  and  it  fell  upon  the  third  part  of  the  rivers,  and  upon  the 
fountains  of  waters,"  Rev.  viii.  10.  ^^  And  the  third  angel  poured  out  his  vial  upon  the  rinas 
and  fountains  of  waters,  and  they  became  blood,"  chap.  xvi.  4. 

Rock,  a,  refuge,  strength :  '^  The  Lord  is  my  rock,  and  my  fortress,  and  my  deliverer ;  my  God,  nj 
strength,  in  whom  I  will  trust ;  my  budder,  and  the  horn  of  my  salvation,  and  my  high  tower. 
For  who  is  God  save  the  Lord  ?  or  who  is  a  rock  save  our  God  ?"  Ps.  xviii.  2,  31.  See  Dent 
xxxii.  15.    See  also  Mountain, 

Rod  or  seepire,  power,  government ;  hence  it  is  sometimes  put  for  a  ruler,  or  any  powerful  s^i' 
^^  O  Assyrian,  the  rod  of  mine  anger ;  and  the  staff  in  their  hand  is  mine  indignation,*  Isai.  x-  ^• 
^  And  there  shall  come  forth  a  rod  out  of  the  stem  of  Jesse,  and  a  Kanch  shall  grow  out  of  his 
roots,"  chap.  xi.  1.     See  also  chap.  xiv.  29. 

A  rod  of  iron  denotes  irresistible  power :  ''  Thou  shalt  break  them  with  a  rod  of  iron ;  thoo 
shalt  dash  them  in  pieces  like  a  potter's  vessel,"  Ps.  ii.  9.  ^^  And  he  shall  rule  them  with  a  rod 
of  iron :  as  the  vessels  of  a  potter  shall  they  be  broken  to  shivers :  even  as  I  received  of  mj 
Father,"  Rev.  iL  27.  ^  And  she  brought  forth  a  man-child,  who  was  to  rule  all  nations  with  a 
rod  of  iron :  and  her  child  was  caught  up  unto  God,  and  to  his  throne,"  chi4».  xiL  5. 

Saehdoih,  affliction,  mourning :  '^  I  clothe  the  heavens  with  blackness,  and  I  make  sackcloth  dieir 
covering,"  Isai.  1.  3.  ^  And  I  beheld  when  he  had  opened  the  sixth  seal,  and  lo,  there  was  a 
great  earthquake ;  and  the  sun  became  black  as  sackdoth  of  hair,  and  the  moon  became  » 
blood,"  Rev.  vi.  12.  See  also  2  Sam.  iii.  31 ;  1  Kings  xx.  31 ;  Job  xvL  16;  Lam.  il  10: 
liev.  xi.  3. 
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Saky  dunbility,  inooiraption :  "  All  the  heaye-offerings  of  the  holy  thingB,  which  the  children  of 
Israel  offer  unto  the  Lord,  haye  I  giyen  thee,  and  thy  sons  and  thy  daughters  unth  thee,  by 
a  statute  for  eyer :  it  is  a  ooyenant  of  salt  for  eyer  before  the  Lord  unto  thee,  and  to  thy  seed 
with  thee,"  Numb,  xyiii.  19.  ^'  Ought  ye  not  to  know  that  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  gaye  the 
kingdom  oyer  Israel  to  Dayid  for  eyer,  eyen  to  him  and  to  his  sons  by  a  coyenant  of  salt  ?* 
2  Quron.  xiii.  5.  Christians  are  the  salt  of  the  earth,  because  they  preserre  it  from  moral 
coiruption  or  putre&ction.  Matt  y.  13. 

SearleL    See  Red. 

Scorpion^  a,  a  malignant  and  cruel  enemy :  ^  And,  thou,  son  of  man,  be  not  afraid  of  them, 
neither  be  afraid  of  their  words,  though  briers  and  thorns  be  with  thee,  and  thou  dost  dwell 
among  scorpions :  be  not  afraid  of  their  words,  nor  be  dismayed  at  their  looks,  though  they 
be  a  rebellious  house,"  Ezek.  ii.  6.     See  also  Luke  x.  19 ;  Rey.  ix.  3. 

^  if  it  be  represented  calm  and  serene,  denotes  a  collection  of  men  in  a  state  of  peace ;  if 
tumultuous,  in  a  state  of  commotion  and  war.  Bey.  yii.  1,  x.  2,  5,  xy.  2.  Either  way,  the 
waters  signifying  people,  and  the  sea  being  a  collection  of  waters,  the  sea  becomes  the  symbol 
of  people,  gathered  into  one  body  politic,  kingdom,  or  jurisdiction,  or  united  in  one  design. 
Hence,  in  Dan.  yii.  2,  the  great  s^a,  agitated  by  the  four  winds,  denotes  seyenJ  kings  or 
kingdoms  in  a  state  of  war.  A  sea  being  thus  considered  as  a  kingdom  or  empire,  the  Hying 
creatures  in  it  must  be  symbolical  fishes,  or  men,  Bey.  xyi.  3.  But  if  a  sea  be  considered  in 
respect  only  of  the  waters  of  which  it  is  a  collection,  then  the  waters  will  signify  the  common 
people ;  and  the  fishes  or  creatures  in  the  sea  will  denote  the  rulers :  ^  But  I  will  put  hooks 
in  thy  jaws,  and  I  will  cause  the  fish  of  thy  riyers  to  stick  unto  thy  scales ;  and  I  will  bring 
thee  up  out  of  the  midst  of  thy  riyers,  and  all  the  fish  of  thy  riyers  shall  stick  unto  thy 
scales.  And  I  will  leaye  thee  thrown  into  the  wilderness,  thee  and  all  the  fish  of  thy  riyers : 
thou  shalt  fikU  upon  the  open  fields ;  thou  shalt  not  be  brought  together,  nor  gathered :  I  haye 
giyen  thee  for  meat  to  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and  to  the  fowls  of  the  heayen,"  Esek.  xxix.  4^  5. 

Sealing^  appropriation,  preserration :  *^  Labour  not  for  the  meat  which  perisheth,  but  for  that  meat 
which  endiureth  unto  eyerlasting  life,  which  the  Son  of  man  shall  giye  unto  you :  fiir  him  hath 
God  the  Father  sealed,"  John  yi.  27*  *'  Neyertheless,  the  foundation  of  God  standeth  sure, 
baring  this  seal.  The  Lord  knoweth  them  that  are  his ;  and.  Let  eyery  one  that  nameth  the  name 
of  Christ  depart  from  iniquity,"  2  Tim.  ii.  19.  ^'  Who  hath  also  sealed  us,  and  giyen  the  earnest 
of  the  Spirit  in  our  hearts,"  2  Cor.  i.  22.  ^  In  whom  ye  also  trusted,  after  that  ye  heard  the 
word  of  truth,  the  gospel  of  your  salyation :  in  whom  also,  afiter  that  ye  belieyed,  ye  were  sealed 
with  that  holy  Spirit  of  promise,  which  is  the  earnest  of  our  inheritance  until  the  redemption  of 
the  purchased  possession,  unto  the  praise  of  his  glory,"  Eph.  i.  13,  14.  '^  And  grieye  not  the 
Holy  Spirit  of  God,  whereby  ye  are  sealed  unto  the  day  of  redemption,"  chap.  iy.  30.  *'  And  I 
saw  another  angel  ascending  from  the  east,  haying  the  seal  of  the  liying  God :  and  he  cried  with 
a  loud  yoice  to  the  four  angels,  to  whom  it  was  giyen  to  hurt  the  earth  and  the  sea,  saying, 
Hurt  not  the  earth,  neither  the  sea,  nor  the  trees,  till  we  haye  sealed  the  seryants  of  our  God  in 
their  foreheads.  And  I  heard  the  number  of  them  which  were  sealed :  and  there  were  sealed 
an  hundred  and  forty  and  four  thousand  of  all  the  tribes  of  the  children  of  Israel.  Of  the  tribe 
of  Juda  were  sealed  twelye  thousand.  Of  the  tribe  of  Beuben  were  sealed  twelye  thousand. 
Of  the  tribe  of  Gad  were  sealed  twelye  thousand.  Of  the  tribe  of  Aser  were  sealed  twelye 
thousand.  Of  the  tribe  of  Nephthalim  were  sealed  twelye  thousand.  Of  the  tribe  of  Manasses 
were  sealed  twelye  thousand.  Of  the  tribe  of  Simeon  were  sealed  twelye  thousand.  Of  the 
tribe  of  Leyi  were  sealed  twelye  thousand.  Of  the  tribe  of  Issachar  were  sealed  twelye 
thousand.  Of  the  tribe  of  Zebulon  were  sealed  twelye  thousand.  Of  the  tribe  of  Joseph  were 
sealed  twelye  thousand.  Of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  were  sealed  twelye  thousand,"  Bey. 
yii.  2-5. 

2.  It  also  denotes  restraint:  '^  Which  conmiandeth  the  sun,  and  it  riseth  not;  and  sealeth  up 
the  stars,"  Job  ix.  7-  ^'  He  sealeth  up  the  hand  of  eyery  man ;  that  all  men  may  know 
his  work,"  chap,  xxxyii.  7*     *' And  cast  huu  into  the  bottomless  pit,  and  shut  him  up,  and 
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set  a  seal  upon  him,  that  he  should  deceive  the  nations  no  more,  till  the  thousand  yeare  should 
he  fulfilled :  and  after  that  he  must  he  loosed  a  little  season,"  Rey.  xx.  3. 
3.  To  seal  up  a  hook,  is  to  conceal  its  meaning,  to  render  its  contents  secret :  ^  But  thou,  0 
Daniel,  shut  up  the  words,  and  seal  the  hook,  even  to  the  time  of  the  end :  many  shall  run 
to  and  fro,  and  knowledge  shall  he  increased,"  Dan.  xii.  4.  And  I  saw  in  the  right  hand  of 
him  that  sat  on  the  throne  a  hook  written  within  and  on  the  hack  side,  sealed  with  seren 
seals.  And  I  saw  a  strong  angel  proclaiming  with  a  loud  Toice,  Who  is  wor&j  to  open  the 
hook,  and  to  loose  the  seals  thereof?  And  no  man  in  heayen,  nor  in  earth,  neither  under 
the  earth,  was  ahle  to  open  the  hook,  neither  to  look  thereon.  And  I  wept  much,  hecause  no 
man  was  foimd  worthy  to  open  and  to  read  the  hook,  neither  to  look  thereon.  And  one  of 
the  elders  saith  unto  me,  Weep  not :  hehold  the  lion  of  the  trihe  of  Jadah,  the  Boot  of  David, 
hath  prevailed  to  open  the  hook,  and  to  loose  the  seven  seals  thereof.  And  I  heheld,  and  K 
in  the  midst  of  the  throne  and  of  the  four  heasts,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  elders,  stowd  a  LamK 
as  it  had  heen  slain,  having  seven  horns  and  seven  eyes,  which  are  the  seven  Spirits  of  God 
sent  forth  into  all  the  earth.  And  he  came  and  took  the  hook  out  of  the  right  hand  of  him 
that  sat  upon  the  throne.  And  when  he  had  taken  the  hook,  the  four  heasts  and  four-and- 
twenty  elders  fell  down  hefore  the  Lamh,  having  every  one  of  them  harps,  and  golden  rials 
fuU  of  odours,  which  are  the  prayers  of  saints.  And  they  sang  a  new  song,  saying,  Then  art 
worthy  to  take  the  hook,  and  to  open  the  seals  thereof;  for  thou  wast  slain,  and  hast  redeemed 
us  to  God  hy  thy  hlood,  out  of  every  kindred,  and  tongue,  and  people,  and  nation,"  Rev.  t. 
1 — 9.  ^^  And  I  saw  when  the  Lamh  opened  one  of  the  seals ;  and  I  heard,  as  it  were  tbe 
noise  of  thunder,  one  of  the  four  heasts,  saying,  Come  and  see,"  chap.  vi.  1. 

Serpent,  a  monarch  or  chief  who  is  an  enemy :  '^  Rejoice  not  thou,  whole  Palestina,  hecause  tk 
rod  of  him  that  smote  thee  is  hroken :  for  out  of  the  serpent^s  root  shall  come  forth  a  cockatnce, 
and  his  fruit  shall  he  a  fieiy  flying  serpent,"  Isai.  xiv.  29.  "  In  that  day  the  Lord  with  his  sop* 
and  great  and  strong  sword  shall  piuush  leviathan  the  piercing  serpent,  even  leviathan  that  crooked 
serpent ;  and  he  shall  slay  the  dragon  that  is  in  the  sea,"  chap.  xxviL  1.     See  Dragon. 

Seven,  fulness,  perfection,  universality :  "  He  shall  deliver  thee  in  six  trouhles ;  yea,  in  seven  there 
shall  no  evil  touch  thee,"  Joh  v.  19;  and  many  other  passages.  This^numher  is  also  frequently 
used  for  a  great  numher,  indefinitely. 


Sheep,  suhjects ;  in  a  great  numher  of  passages. 


Shield^  defence,  protection :  '^  After  these  things  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  Ahram  in  a 
vision,  saying,  fear  not,  Ahram,  I  am  thy  shield,  and  thy  exceeding  great  reward,"  (ren.  xr.  1. 
"  For  the  Lord  G^od  is  a  sun  and  shield :  the  Lord  will  give  grace  and  glory :  no  good  thing  ^iH 
he  withhold  from  them  that  walk  uprightly,"  Ps.  Ixxxiv.  11.  "Every  word  of  God  is  pure:  be 
is  a  shield  unto  them  that  put  their  trust  in  him,"  Prov.  xxx.  5.  "  Ahove  all,  taking  the  shield 
of  fiiiih,  wherewith  ye  shall  he  ahle  to  quench  all  the  fiery  darts  of  the  wicked,"  Eph.  vi.  16. 

Siienee,  a  cessation  of  action :  "  Why  do  we  sit  still  ?  assemhle  yourselves,  and  let  us  enter  into  the 
defenced  cities,  and  let  us  he  silent  there :  for  the  Lord  our  God  hath  put  us  to  silence,  and 
given  us  water  of  gall  to  drink,  hecause  we  have  sinned  against  the  Lord,"  Jer.  viii.  14.  "  An<i 
when  he  had  opened  the  seventh  seal,  there  was  silence  in  heaven  ahout  the  spaoe  of  half  an  hour,' 
Bev.  viii.  1.  Hence  it  sometimes  denotes  the  destruction  of  a  state  :  "The  harden  of  li<»^ 
Because  in  the  night  Ar  of  Moah  is  laid  waste,  and  hrought  to  silenoe ;  hecauae  in  the  oigLt 
Kir  of  Moah  is  laid  waste,  and  hrought  to  silence,"  IsaL  xr.  1. 

Sitting,  reigning,  ruling :  "  I  heheld  till  the  thrones  were  cast  down,  and  the  Ancient  of  Days  did 
sit,  whose  garment  was  white  as  snow,  and  the  hair  of  his  head  like  the  pure  wool :  his  throne 
was  like  the  fiery  flame,  and  his  wheels  as  huming  fire.  But  the  judgment  shall  si^  and  thej 
shall  take  away  his  dominion,  to  consume  and  to  destroy  it  unto  the  end,"  Dan.  vu.  9, 26.  ^To 
him  that  overcometh  will  I  grant  to  sit  with  me  in  my  throne,  even  as  I  also  ovorcamc,  and  am 
set  down  with  my  fiither  in  his  throne,"  Bev.  iii.  21.  ^'  And  there  came  one  of  the  seven  angels 
which  had  the  seven  vials,  and  talked  mth  me,  saying  unto  me,  Come  hither ;  I  will  show  onto  thee 
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the  judgment  of  the  great  whore  that  sitteth  upon  many  waters.  So  he  earned  me  away  in  the 
spirit  into  the  wilderness :  and  I  saw  a  woman  sit  upon  a  scarlet-coloured  beast,  full  of  names 
of  blasphemy,  haying  seren  heads  and  ten  horns.  And  here  is  the  mind  which  hath  wisdom. 
The  seven  heads  are  seven  mountains,  on  which  the  woman  sitteth,"  chap.  xvii.  1,  3,  9.  ''How 
much  she  hath  glorified  herself,  and  lived  deliciously,  so  much  torment  and  sorrow  give  her ; 
for  she  saith  in  her  heart,  I  sit  a  queen,  and  am  no  widow,  and  shall  see  no  sorrow,"  chap,  xviii.  7- 

Smoke^  anger,  war,  punishment :  ^  Howl,  O  gate ;  ciy,  0  city ;  thou,  whole  Palestina,  art  dissolved : 
for  there  shall  come  from  the  .north  a  smoke,  and  none  shall  be  alone  in  his  appointed  times," 
Isai.  xiv.  31.  ''  There  went  up  a  smoke  out  of  his  nostrils,  and  fire  out  of  his  mouth  devoured : 
coals  were  kindled  by  it,"  2  Sam.  xxii.  9.  ''  O  God,  why  hast  thou  cast  us  off  for  ever  ?  why  doth 
thine  anger  smoke  against  the  sheep  of  thy  pasture  V  Ps.  Ixxiv.  1. 

Sor€»^  Uleen^  vices,  sins ;  also  their  punishment,  generally :  ^  The  Lord  shall  smite  thee  in  the 
knees,  and  in  the  legs,  with  a.  sore  botch  that  cannot  be  healed,  from  the  sole  of  the  foot  unto  the 
top  of  thy  head,"  Deut.  xxviii.  35.  From  the  sole  of  the  foot  even  unto  the  head  there  is  no 
soundness  in  it ;  but  wounds,  and  bruises,  and  putrifying  sores :  they  have  not  been  closed, 
neither  bound  up,  neither  mollified  with  ointment,"  Isai.  i.  6.  ''  And  the  first  went,  and  poured 
out  his  vial  upon  the  earth ;  and  there  fell  a  noisome  and  grievous  sore  upon  the  men  which  had 
the  mark  of  the  beast,  and  upon  them  which  worshipped  his  image,"  Rev.  xvi.  2.  As  sores 
symbolize  sins,  binding  them  up,  or  healing  them,  denotes  the  pardon  or  forgiveness  of  sins : 
^  And  the  Lord  hearkened  to  Hezekiah,  and  healed  the  people,"  2  Chron.  xxx.  20. 

StoTy  Oy  a^vemor  or  ruler ;  also  a  kingdom  or  state :  ''  And  it  waxed  great,  even  to  the  host  of 
heaven ;  and  it  cast  down  some  of  the  host,  and  of  the  stars  to  the  ground,  and  stamped  upon 
them,"  Dan.  viii.  10.  "'  The  earth  shall  quake  before  them ;  the  heaven  shall  tremble :  the  sun 
and  tlie  moon  shall  be  dark,  and  the  stars  shall  withdraw  their  shining,"  Joel  ii.  10.  ''  And  the 
third  angel  sounded,  and  there  fell  a  great  star  from  heaven,  burning  as  it  were  a  lamp,  and  it 
fell  upon  the  third  part  of  the  rivers,  and  upon  the  fountains  of  waters.  And  the  fourth  angel 
sounded,  and  the  third  part  of  the  sun  was  smitten,  and  the  third  part  of  the  moon,  and  the 
third  part  of  the  stars ;  so  as  the  third  part  of  them  was  darkened,  and  the  day  shone  not  for  a 
third  part  of  it,  and  the  night  likewise,"  Rev.  viii.  10,  12.  "And  the  fifth  angel  sounded,  and 
I  saw  a  star  fall  from  heaven  unto  the  earth :  and  to  him  was  given  the  key  of  the  bottomless 
pit,"  chap.  ix.  1. 

The  pastors  of  the  churches  are  happily  symbolized  by  stars,  deriving  their  light  and  influence 
finom  the  Sun  of  Righteousness :  "  And  he  had  in  his  right  hand  seven  stars :  and  out  of  his 
moutli  went  a  sharp  two-edged  sword :  and  his  countenance  was  as  the  sun  shineth  in  his 
strength."  ^'  The  mystery  of  the  seven  stars  which  thou  sawest  in  my  right  hand,  and  the  seven 
golden  candlesticks :  The  seven  stars  are  the  angels  of  the  seven  churches :  and  the  seven  candle- 
sticks  which  thou  sawest  are  the  seven  churches,"  Rev.  i.  16,  20. 

The  Mormng  Star;  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  the  head  Or  chief  ruler  of  his  church,  Rer.  zxii.  16. 

Skmey  a.  A  motmtain  has  been  shown  to  symbolize  a  kingdom  or  empire.  Now,  a  mountain 
consisting  of  stones  imited  together,  stones  must  signify  the  several  people  of  which  a  kingdom 
or  empire,  represented  by  a  mountain,  is  composed.  Therefore,  a  stone  cut  out  of  a  mountain 
(Dan.  ii.  34,  35,  44,  45)  must  symbolize  a  people  to  be  fi)rmed  out  of  the  kingdom  represented, 
and  to  be  of  a  different  character  from  the  rest  of  the  people  of  which  the  kingdom  is  composed, 
and  from  whom  they  are  separated.  And  as  this  is  said  to  be  done  ^  without  hands,"  it  may 
denote  that  the  people  so  symbolized  would  be  suddenly  formed,  and  at  a  time  when  such  a  thing 
was  not  anticipated,  as  •  well  as  that  it  would  be  e£fected  without  any  visible  or  worldly  aid. 

A  fphiie  sione  is  a  symbol  of  acquittal  or  pardon :  ''He  that  hath  an  ear,  let  him  hear  what  the 
Spirit  saith  unto  the  churches ;  To  him  that  overcometh  will  I  give  to  eat  of  the  hidden  manna, 
and  will  give  him  a  white  stone,  and  in  the  stone  a  new  name  written,  which  no  man  knoweth 
saving  he  that  receiveth  it,"  Rev.  ii.  17* 

Sun,  thiy  the  supreme  authority  in  a  kingdom  or  state :  ''Then  the  moon  ^isH  be  confounded,  and 
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the  son  ashamiid,  when  the  Lord  of  hosts  shall  reign  in  Mount  Zion,  and  in  JenualcAn,  and  iMforc 
his  ancients  gloriously,"  Isai.  xxiv.  23.  The  sun  is  onoe  used  to  represent  the  head  of  a  fimrily, 
Gen.  xxxrii.  9.  When  the  supreme  ruler  is  introduced  or  compared  with  eailUy  rden,  then 
he  is  denoted  hy  the  sun,  and  they  hy  the  inferior  luminaries. 

2.  A  darkening  of  the  tun  denotes  a  great  calamity  in  the  state  :  ^  And  when  I  shall  put  thee 
out,  I  will  cover  the  hearen,  and  make  the  stars  thereof  dark ;  I  will  coyer  the  smi  with  a 
cloud,  and  the  moon  shall  not  give  her  light,"  Ezek.  xxxii.  7*  "  The  earth  shall  quake  beforr 
them ;  the  hearens  shall  tremble :  the  sun  and  the  moon  shall  be  dark,  and  the  stais  shall 
withdraw  their  shining,"  Joel  ii.  10.  ^  And  I  beheld  when  he  had  opened  the  sixth  seal, 
and  lo,  there  was  a  great  earthquake ;  and  the  sun  became  black  as  sackcloth  of  hair,  and 
the  moon  became  as  blood,"  Rev.  yi.  12.  ^'And  he  opened  the  bottomless  pit;  and  there  arose 
a  smoke  out  of  the  pit,  as  the  smoke  of  a  great  furnace ;  and  the  sun  and  the  air  were  dark- 
ened by  reason  of  the  smoke  of  the  pit,"  chap.  ix.  2. 

Snardf  a^  dissensions,  was,  slaughter :  ^^  And  I  will  bring  a  sword  upon  you  that  shall  arenge  the 
quarrel  of  my  corenant,"  Ley.  xrri.  25.  '^  These  two  things  are  come  unto  thee ;  who  shall 
be  sorry  for  thee  ?  desolation  and  destruction,  and  the  &mine  and  the  sword ;  by  whom  shall 
I  comfort  thee  ?"  Isai.  li.  19.  *'  Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  send  peace  on  earth ;  I  came  not 
to  send  peace,  but  a  sword,"  Matt.  x.  34.  '^  And  there  went  out  another  horse  diat  was  ted: 
and  power  was  giyen  to  him  that  sat  thereon  to  take  peace  from  the  earth,  and  that  they  shoold 
kill  one  another ;  and  there  was  giyen  unto  him  a  great  sword,"  Rey.  yi.  4. 

2.  It  is  sometimes  employed  for  power  and  authority :  ^'  For  he  is  the  minister  of  God  to  thee 
for  good.  But  if  thou  do  that  which  is  eyil,  be  afraid ;  for  he  beaieth  not  the  sword  in 
yain :  for  he  is  the  minister  of  God,  a  reyenger  to  execute  wrath  upon  him  that  doeth  eril' 
Bom.  xiii.  4.  ^' And  take  the  helmet  of  salyation,  and  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  which  i^ 
the  word  of  God,"  Eph.  yi.  17'  ^  And  he  had  in  his  right  hand  seyen  stars :  and  out  of  his 
mouth  went  a  sharp  two-edged  sword :  and  his  ooui^tenaiice  was  as  the  sun  shineth  in  his 
strength,"  Rey.  i.  16. 


Tailj  the^  a  base  or  low  people :  ^  And  the  Lord  shall  make  thee  the  head,  and  not  the  tail  ; 
thou  shall  be  aboye  only,  and  thou  shalt  not  be  beneath ;  if  that  thou  hearken  unto  the  con- 
mandments  of  the  Lord  thy  God,  which  I  command  thee  this  day,  to  obeerye  and  to  do  them,' 
Deut.  xxyiii.  13.  '^  Therefore  the  Lord  will  cut  off  from  Israel  head  and  tail,  bxanch  and  ru.4 
in  one  day.  The  ancient  and  honourable,  he  is  the  head ;  and  the  prophet  that  teacheth  lies,  he 
is  the  tail,"  Isai.  ix.  14,  15. 

Temple  of  God^  the  Christian  church :  ^  Him  that  oyeroometh  will  I  make  a  pillar  in  the  temple 
of  my  God ;  and  he  shall  go  no  more  out ;  and  I  will  write  upon  him  the  name  of  my  GodL  and 
the  name  of  the  city  of  my  €k>d,  which  is  New  Jerusalem,  which  cometh  down  out  of  beswo 
from  my  God :  and  I  will  write  upon  him  my  new  name,"Itey.  iii.  12.  ^  Therefore  are  thej 
before  the  throne  of  God,  and  serye  him  day  and  night  in  his  temple :  and  he  that  sittetfa  oo  thf 
throne  shall  dwell  among  them,"  chap.  yii.  15.  The  outer  court  denotes  those  who  are  hat 
nominal  Christians :  "  But  the  court  which  is  without  the  temple  leaye  out,  and  measure  mt: 
for  it  is  giyen  unto  the  Gentiles :  and  the  holy  city  shall  they  tread  under  foot  forty  and  two 
months,"  Rey.  xi.  2. 

Tkireiy  affiction :  ^'  Ho,  eyery  one  that  thirsteth,  come  ye  to  the  waters,  and  he  that  halh  no  moneT ; 
come  ye,  buy  and  eat ;  yea,  come,  buy  wine  and  milk,  without  money  and  without  price,"  Isai- 
ly.  1.  ^'  L^  I  strip  her  naked,  and  set  her  as  in  the  day  that  she  was  bom,  and  make  her  ss  a 
wilderness,  and  set  her  like  a  dry  land,  and  slay  her  with  thirst,"  Hos.  ii.  3. 

Threey  greatness,  excellency,  perfection:  Isai.  xix.  24;  2  Cor.  xii.  a  See  also  Proy.  xxii.  J(^ 
Ps.  Ixxx.  6;  Isai.  xl.  12 ;  in  the  Hebrew. 

Thre$hki^,  destraction :  "  For  in  this  mountain  shall  the  hand  of  the  Loid  rest,  and  Moab  aWI  ** 
trodden  down  under  him,  eyen  as  straw  is  trodden  down  for  the  dunghill,"  Isai.  xir.  JU 
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^BehoSd,  I  ivill  make  thee  a  new  sharp  threshing  instrument  haying  teeth ;  thou  shalt  thresh 
the  moontains,  and  heat  them  small,  and  shalt  make  the  hiUs  as  chaff,"  chap.  xli.  15.  For  thus 
flaith  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  the  God  of  Israel,  The  daughter  of  Bahjlon  is  like  a  threshing-floor,  it 
u  time  to  thresh  her ;  yet  a  little  while,  and  the  time  of  her  hanrest  shall  come,"  Jer.  li.  33. 
*^  Thou  didst  march  through  the  land  in  indignation,  thou  didst  thresh  the  heathen  in  anger," 
Hab.  iil  12. 

TkroMy  Oy  a  kingdom  or  govemment :  '^  Thou  shalt  he  over  mj  house,  and  according  unto  thy  word 
shall  all  my  people  he  ruled ;  only  in  the  throne  will  I  he  greater  than  thou,"  Gen.  xli.  40.  "  To 
translate  the  kingdom  fix>m  the  house  of  Saul,  and  to  set  up  the  throne  of  David  oyer  Israel 
and  oyer  Judah,  from  Dan  even  unto  Beersheha,"  2  Sam.  iii.  10.  "  That  ye  may  eat  and  drink 
at  my  tahle  in  my  kingdom,  and  sit  on  thrones,  judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,"  Luke  xxii. 
30.  ^  To  him  that  overcometh  will  I  grant  to  sit  with  me  on  my  throne,  even  as  I  also  over- 
came, and  am  set  down  with  my  Father  in  his  throne,"  Rev.  iii.  21.  "  And  I  saw  thrones,  and 
they  that  sat  upon  them,  and  judgment  was  given  unto  them;  and  I  saw  the  souls  of  them  that 
were  beheaded  for  the  witness  of  Jesus,  and  for  the  word  of  God,  and  which  had  not  worshipped 
the  beast,  neither  his  image,  neither  had  received  his  mark  upon  their  foreheads,  or  in  their  hands  • 
and  they  lived  and  reigned  with  Christ  a  thousand  years,"  chap.  zx.  4. 

A  ffreat  white  throne  (Rev.  xx.  11)  denotes  an  extensive  and  prosperous  empire.    The  throne 
of  Grod  sometimes  represents  an  imperial  govemment,  ruling  the  political  world. 

ThMnden  denote  laws  enacted  by  terror:  ''And  out  of  the  throne  proceeded  lightnings,  and 
thunderings,  and  voices :  and  there  were  seven  lamps  of  fire,  burning  before  the  throne,  which 
are  the  seven  spirits  of  God,"  Rev.  iv.  5.  But  they  generally  symbolize  wars,  and  other  events 
which  shake  existing  governments :  ''  And  the  temple  of  God  was  opened  in  heaven,  and  there 
was  seen  in  his  temple  the  ark  of  his  testament:  and  there  were  lightnings,  and  voices,- and 
thnnderings,  and  an  earthquake,  and  great  hail,"  Rev.  xi.  19.  "  And  there  were  voices,  and 
thunders,  and  lightnings ;  and  there  was  a  great  earthquake,  such  as  was  not  since  men  were 
upon  the  earth,  so  mighty  sA  earthquake,  and  so  great,"  chap.  xvi.  18. 

Tme^  a,  a  prophetic  year ;  that  is,  three  hundred  and  sixty  years. 

TnvaUin^^  great  e£fort;  also  anguish  and  misery ;  in  a  great  many  passages. 

Tread,  to,  is  to  subdue,  to  oppress :  ''  Through  God  we  shall  do  valiancy :  for  he  it  is  that  shall 
tread  dovm  our  enemies,"  Ps.  Ix.  12.  ''I  will  send  him  against  an  hypocritical  nation,  and 
against  the  people  of  my  wrath  vrill  I  give  him  a  chaige,  to  take  the  prey,  and  to  tread  them 
down  like  the  mire  of  the  streets,"  Isai.  x.  6.  ^  That  I  vrill  break  the  Assyrian  in  my  land,  and 
upon  my  mountains  tread  him  under  foot :  then  shall  his  yoke  depart  from  off  them,  and  his 
burden  depart  from  off  their  shoulders,"  chap.  xiv.  25.  ^  Thus  he  said,  The  fourth  beast  shall 
be  the  fourth  kingdom  upon  earth,  which  shall  be  diverse  from  all  kingdoms,  and  shall  devour 
the  whole  earth,  and  shall  tread  it  down,  and  break  it  in  pieces,"  Dan.  vii.  23.  '^  Then  I  heard 
one  saint  speaking,  and  another  saint  said  unto  that  certain  saint  which  spake,  How  long  shall 
be  the  vision  concerning  the  daily  sacrifice,  and  the  trans^ession  of  desolation,  to  give  both  the 
sanctuary  and  the  host  to  be  trodden  under  foot?"  chap.  viii.  13.  *' And  they  shall  fall  by  the 
edge  of  the  sword,  and  shall  be  led  away  captive  into  all  nations ;  and  Jerusalem  shall  be  trodden 
down  of  the  Ctentiles,  until  the  times  of  the  G^entiles  be  fulfilled,"  Luke  xxi.  24.  ^  And  the 
God  of  peace  shall  bruise  Satan  under  your  fiiet  shortly.  The  ^race  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
be  with  you,  Amen,"  Rom.  xvi.  20. 

Treetj  those  of  great  stature,  and  of  a  noble  kind,  symbolize  princes,  nobles,  and  the  higher  orders 
of  subjects :  ^  And  upon  all  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  that  are  high  and  lifted  up ;  and  upon  all 
the  oaks  of^Bashan,"  Isai.  ii.  13.  *' And  the  light  of  Israel  shall  be  for  a  fire,  and  his  Holy  One 
for  a  flame  ;  and  it  shall  bum  and  devour  his  thorns  and  his  briars  in  one  day ;  and  shall  consume 
the  ^ly  of  his  forart,  and  of  his  fiuitfol  fidd^  both  soul  and  body;  and  they  shall  be  as  when  a 
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Btandaitl-bearer  fainteth.  And  the  rest  of  the  trees  of  his  forest  shall  be  few,  ihat  a  child  may 
write  them,"  eh.  x.  17 — 19.  '^  Yea,  the  fir-trees  rejoice  at  tbee,  and  the  cedan  of  Lebanon, 
saying.  Since  thou  art  laid  down,  no  feller  is  come  up  against  us,"  ch«  xir.  8L  **  And  I  will 
prepare  destroyers  against  thee,  erery  one  with  his  weapons ;  and  they  shall  cut  down  thy  dioiee 
cedars,  and  cast  them  into  the  fire,"  Jer.  xxii.  7-  ^  The  waters  made  him  great,  tiie  deep  set  bim 
up  on  high  with  her  riyers  running  round  about  his  plants,  and  sent  out  her  litde  liten  unto  all 
the  trees  of  the  field,"  Esek.  xxxi.  4.  ^'  Open  thy  doors,  0  Lebanon,  that  the  fire  may  deyow 
thy  cedars.  Howl,  fir-tree ;  for  the  cedar  is  fallen ;  because  the  mighty  is  spoiled :  howl,  0  je 
oaks  of  Bashan ;  for  the  forest  of  the  rintage  is  come  down,"  Zech.  xi.  1,2. 
Smaller  trees,  and  underwood,  denote  the  lower  orders  of  people. 

Tfoo  is  used  to  denote  a.yery  few :  *'  And  she  said,  As  the  Lord  thy  God  liveth,  I  have  not  a  cake, 
but  a  handful  of  meal  in  a  banrd,  and  a  little  oil  in  a  cruse  :  and,  behold,  I  am  gathering  tvo 
sticks,  that  I  may  go  in  and  dress  it  for  me  and  my  son,  that  we  may  eat  it  and  die,"  1  Kings 
xvii.  12.  "  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  that  day,  that  a  man  shall  nourish  a  young  cow 
two  sheep,"  Issi.  yii.  21. 


ViMf  a,  the  Jewish  church :  ^  Thou  hast  brou^t  a  rine  out  of  £^ypt :  tbou  hast  cast  out  tbe 
heathen,  and  planted  it,"  Ps.  Ixxx.  8,  &c. 

fVaUy  a,  denotes  defence,  strength,  stability :  ^  Li  that  day  shall  this  song  be  sung  in  the  land  of 
Judah :  We  have  a  strong  city ;  salTation  will  Gk>d  appoint  for  walls  and  bulwaxka,"  IsaL  xrrl  1. 
^  For  I,  saith  the  L(Hrd,  will  be  unto  her  a  wall  of  fire  round  about,  and  will  be  the  gloiy  in  tk 
midst  of  her,"  Zech.  ii.  5. 

fVatchmany  a,  a  ciyil  or  ecclesiastical  ruler :  ^*  His  watchmen  are  blind :  they  are  all  ignorant,  ther 
are  all  dumb  dogs,  they  cannot  bark ;  sleeping,  lying  down,  loring  to  slumber,"  Isai.  Iri.  10.  ^1 
have  set  watchmen  upon  thy  walls,  O  Jerusalem,  which  shall  never  hold  their  peace  day  nor 
night :  ye  that  make  mention  of  the  Lord,  keep  not  silence,"  ch.  Ixii.  6.  ^  So  thou,  O  son  of  man, 
I  haye  set  thee  a  watchman  unto  the  house  of  Israel :  therefore  thou  shalt  liear  the  won)  at 
my  mouth,  and  warn  them  from  me,"  Elzek.  xxxiii.  7- 

fTofor,  from  its  cooling  and  refireshing  qualities,  denotes  consolation  and  comfort :  *^  My  doctrlk 
shall  drop  as  the  rain,  my  speech  shall  distil  as  the  dew,  as  the  small  rain  upon  the  tender  boru 
and  as  tiie  showers  upon  the  grass,"  Deut  xxxiii.  2.  '*'  Therefore  with  joy  shall  ye  draw  water  out 
of  die  weUs  of  salvation,"  Isai.  xii.  3.  ^  For  I  will  pour  water  upon  bim  that  is  thirsty,  and 
fioods  upon  the  dry  ground ;  I  will  pour  my  Spirit  upon  thy  seed,  and  my  blessing  upon  thinf 
ofijffing,"  ch.  xfiy.  3.  ^^  Ho,  eveiy  one  that  thirsteth,  come  ye  to  the  waters ;  and  he  that  hadi 
no  money ;  come  ye,  buy  and  eat ;  yea,  come,  buy  wine  and  milk,  without  money  and  without 
price,*  ch.  It.  1.     See  River. 

Waten  signify  a  multitude  of  people ;  and  sometimes  armies :  *^  Now,  Aerefore,  behold,  tiie  Lord 
bringeth  up  upon  them  the  waters  of  the  river,  strong  and  many ;  even  the  Iring  of  Assyria,  and 
all  his  glory :  and  he  shall  come  up  over  all  his  channels,  and  go  over  all  his  banks,"  Isai.  viii*  7- 
^  And  he  saith  unto  me.  The  waters  which  thou  sawest,  where  the  whore  sitteth,  aie  peoples^  txA 
multitudes,  and  nations,  and  tongues,^  Rev.  xvii.  15. 


2.  Waien  signify  afflictions  and  tnmblea  in  gennal :  ^Tfaom  bast  erased  men  torideercr ov 
heads ;  we  went  tfaioogb  fire  and  throo^  water ;  but  thoa  brooghlest  ib  «at  iate  a  wealtbr 
place,"  Ps.lxvL  12.  ^^  Save  me,  0  God :  fisr  the  waters  are  come  in  unto  arfaoal,"FtiL  box.  1- 
See  Sea^  Riv$r^  &c. 


^(mX;,  a,  in  prophetic  languid  is  sevea  yean,  Bhu  ix.  24. 

^Af^  purity,  pnwperity,  joy :  ''Pnrgeme  with  faywop,  and  I  shall  be  dean:  wsnh  SMi,  aai  I  ibfl 
be  wlkiter  than  mow,"  Fis.  IL  7.    *«Manyafadl  be  pwified,  and  made  while,  aai  toad  ^Mtbe 
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wicked  shall  do  wickedly :  and  none  of  the  wicked  ahall  understand,  but  the  wise  shall  under- 
Btand,'  Dan.  zii.  10.  ^  Thou  hast  a  few  names  eren  in  Sardis,  which  hare  not  defiled  their 
gannents ;  and  they  shall  walk  with  me  in  white,  for  they  are  worthy.  He  that  OTeroometh,  the 
nme  shall  be  dotfajed  in  white  raiment;  and  I  will  not  bibt  out  his  name  out  of  the  book  of  life, 
but  I  will  conftss  his  name  before  my  Father,  and  before  his  angels,"  Bev.  iiL  4,  5.  ^  And 
I  nid  unto  him.  Sir,  thou  knowest  And  he  said  to  me,  These  are  they  which  came  out  of 
great  tcibulatian,  and  have  washed  their  robes,  and  made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb," 
du  Tii.  14 

Wkm.    See  Harloi. 

WkortdonL    See  AduUeiy< 

Wiidamets.    See  Dmrt. 

Wmdty  a  destroying  power,  or  wars :  ^'  Daniel  spake  and  said,  I  saw  in  my  vision  by  night,  and, 
bdiold,  the  four  winds  of  the  heayen  strove  upon  the  great  sea.  And  four  great  beasts  came  up 
from  the  sea,  diverse  one  from  another,"  Dan.  vii.  2,  3.  ''  And  upon  EUam  will  I  bring  the  four 
winds  from  the  fotur  quarters  of  heaven,  and  will  scatter  them  toward  all  those  winds ;  and  there 
shall  be  no  nation  whither  the  outcasts  of  Elam  shall  not  come.  For  I  will  cause  Elam  to  be 
dismayed  before  their  enemies,  and  before  them  that  seek  their  life :  and  I  will  bring  evil  upon 
them,  even  my  fierce  anger,  saith  the  Lord ;  and  I  will  send  the  sword  afrer  them,  till  1  have 
consumed  them,"  Jer.  xlix.  36,  37*  '^  Thus  saith  the  Lord :  Behold,  I  will  raise  up  against 
Babylon,  and  against  them  that  dwell  in  the  midst  of  them  that  rise  up  against  me,  a  destroying 
wind,"  ch.  li.  1. 

Win&prets  (treading  UJj  conquest,  slaughter :  '^  I  have  trodden  the  vnne-press  alone ;  and  of  the 
people  there  was  none  with  me :  for  I  will  tread  them  in  my  anger,  and  trample  them  in  my 
fray ;  and  their  blood  shall  be  sprinkled  upon  my  garments,  and  I  will  stain  all  my  raiment," 
Isai.  bdii.  3.  ^  The  Lord  hath  trodden  under  foot  all  my  mighty  men  in  the  midst  of  me :  he 
hath  called  an  assembly  agmnst  me  to  crush  my  young  men :  the  Lord  hath  trodden  the  virgin, 
the  daughter  of  Judah,  as  in  a  wine-press,"  Lam.  i.  15.  '^  And  out  of  his  mouth  goeth  a  sharp 
sword,  that  with  it  he  should  smite  the  nations :  and  he  shall  rule  them  with  a  rod  of  iron ;  and 
he  treadeth  the  wine-press  of  the  fierceness  and  vnrath  of  Almighty  God,"  Rev.  xix.  15. 

^^^wffi,  jnotection :  ""  The  Lord  recompense  thy  work,  and  a  fall  reward  be  given  thee  of  the  Lord 
God  of  Israel,  under  whose  wings  thou  art  come  to  trust,"  Ruth  ii.  12.  '^  Keep  me  as  the  apple 
of  the  eye ;  hide  me  under  the  shadow  of  thy  wings,"  Ps.  xvii.  -8.  ''  But  unto  you  that  fear  my 
name  shall  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  arise  with  healing  in  his  wings ;  and  ye  shall  go  forth  and 
grow  up  as  calves  of  the  stall,"  Mai.  iv.  2. 

If^Wkm^  a,  is  firequently  the  syinbol  of  a  city,  or  body  politic — of  a  nation  or  kingdom  :  ^  And  the 
woman  which  thou  sawest  is  that  great  city,  idiich  reigneth  over  the  king»  of  the  earth," 
BcT.  xvii.  18. 

2.  This  symbol  is  frequently  employed  fi^r  the  Jewish  nation,  particularly,  Ezek.  xvi.,  &c.     See 
AduUery, 

3.  In  the  book  of  Revelation  a  twnnan  is  employed  to  represent  the  Romish  church:  "And 
there  appeared  a  great  wonder  in  heaven ;  a  woman  clothed  with  the  sun,  and  the  moon  under 
her  feet;  and  upon  her  head  a  crown  of  twelve  stars.  And  the  woman  fled  into  the  vdldemess, 
where  she  hath  a  place  prepared  of  God,  that  they  should  feed  her  there  a  thousand  two 
hundred  and  threescore  days.  And  to  the  woman  were  given  two  wings  of  a  great  eagle,  that 
she  mig^t  fly  into  the  wilderness,  into  her  place,  where  she  is  nourished  fi>r  a  time,  and  times, 
and  half  a  time,  from  the  &oe  of  the  serpent,"  Rev.  xii.  1,  6,  14.  "  And  there  came  one  of 
the  seren  angels  which  had  the  seven  vials,  and  talked  with  me,  saying  unto  me.  Come 
hither;  I  wiU  show  unto  thee  thie  judgment  of  the  great  whore  that  sitteth  upon  many  waters: 
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with  whom  the  kings  of  the  earth  have  committed  fomicatioii,  and  the  inhahitants  of  the  earth 
have  been  made  drank  with  the  wine  of  her  fornication.  80  he  carried  me  away  in  the  apirit 
into  the  wilderness :  and  I  saw  a  woman  sit  upon  a  scarlet-coloured  beast^  full  of  names  of 
blasphemy,  having  seven  heads  and  ten  horns.  And  the  woman  was  arrayed  in  purple  and 
scarlet  colour,  and  decked  with  gold,  and  precious  stones,  and  peark,  having  a  golden  cup  in 
her  hand  full  of  abominations  and  filthiness  of  her  fornication.  And  upon  her  forehead  was  a 
name  written,  Mystery,  Babylon  the  Great,  the  Mother  of  Harlots  and  Abominatio!(8 
OF  the  Earth.  And  I  saw  the  woman  drunken  with  the  blood  of  the  saints,  and  vrith  the 
blood  of  the  martyrs  of  Jesus ;  and  when  I  saw  her,  I  wondered  with  great  admiradon," 
Rev.  xviii.  1 — 6.    See  Moon. 


APPENDIX  II. 


SCRIPTURE    DIFFICULTIES. 


1.  In  oommon  with  eyeiy  other  species  of  literary  compositiQii,  the  Holy  Scriptuxea  present 
difficulties  to  the  mind  of  the  reader;  some  of  these  defy  all  attempts  at  solution,  while  others, 
comprehending  hy  far  the  greater  nnmher,  may  he  satis&ctozily  removed  hy  a  competent  knowledge 
of  ancient  history,  and  an  acquaintance  with  general  literature  and  scientoe.  Nor  will  the  existence 
of  these  difficulties  excite  any  surprise  in  the  minds  of  those  who  have  attended  to  the  statements 
made  in  the  preyious  pages.  Nerertheless,  it  is  desirahle,  hoth  for  the  honour  of  revelation  and  for 
the  satis&ction  of  the  inquiring  mind,  that  even  unimportant  difficulties  should  he  removed ;  that 
apparent  contradictions  should  he  reconciled ;  that  seeming  discrepancies  should  he  adjusted ;  that 
mistranslations  should  he  corrected ;  that  references  to  ohsolete  customs  and  ceremonies  should  he 
explained :  in  a  word,  that  our  Scriptures  should  he  raised,  in  the  utmost  degree  of  which  they  are 
capable,  to  the  character  they  originally  sustained. 

2.  In  order  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  character  of  scripture  difficulties,  it  is  necessary  to 
advert  to  the  principal  sources  from  which  they  derive  their  origin.  Let  the  following  suggestions, 
then,  he  attended  to.  The  Scriptures  contain  the  revelation  of  God  to  man ;  and  they  may  he 
expected  therefore  to  include  many  iMngs  heyond  man's  understanding,  and  to  discourse  of  many 
subjects  both  novel  and  mysterious.  The  greater  part  of  these  writings  was  composed  to  serve  an 
immediate  purpose ;  and,  unless  we  enter  into  that  purpose,  and  are  prepared  to  follow  the  aigu- 
ment,  we  must  of  course  Ml  to  comprehend  the  writer  or  writers.  As  the  hihUcal  books  are  of 
extreme  antiquity,  they  of  course  refer  to  customs,  facts,  persons,  places,  prejudices,  and  opinions  of 
antiquity,  which  must  be  recalled  to  mind,  or  the  reference  will  be  unintelligible.  The  books  do 
not  come  to  us  as  they  were  written.  The  original  languages  axe  not  generally  understood,  and  we 
read  them  in  all  the  disadvantages  of  a  translation.  This  translation  may  be  imperfect,  or  its 
expressions  may  have  become  obsolete  ;  and,  in  some  cases,  the  learned  authors  may  have  mistaken 
the  sense  of  their  originals.  To  one  or  other  of  these  sources  may  most  of  our  difficulties  be 
referred. 

3.  Emesti  is  upon  this,  as  upon  most  other  topics,  judicious  and  satisfactory.  He  says.  The  hamuh- 
nizing  of  €q)parent  doctrinal  discrepancies  may  be  regulated  by  the  following  maxims : — 

(1)  An  obscure  passage — that  is,  one  in  which  is  something  ambiguous  or  unusual — should  be 
explained  in  accordance  with  what  is  plain,  and  without  any  ambiguity.  So  we  explain  all  anthropo- 
pathic  expressions  in  regard  to  God,  by  the  plain  truth  that  his  nature  is  spiritual.  Again,  a  passage 
in  which  a  doctrine  is  merely  touched  on,  or  adverted  to,  is  to  be  explained  by  other  passages  which 
present  plain  and  direct  exhibitions  of  it.  Thus,  the  subject  of  justification  in  Rom.  iii^,  is  design- 
edly treated  at  large ;  of  the  resurrection,  in  I  Cor.  xv.  Such  passages  are  called  classic,  and  by 
them  other  expressions,  which  occur  incidentally,  are  to  be  explained. 

(2)  It  is  important  to  remember  that  many  things  of  a  doctrinal  nature  are  simply  and  absolutely 
declared,  agreeably  to  common  usages  in  all  languages,  which  still  have  only  a  relative  sense.  This 
may  be  accounted  for  from  the  fact,  that  there  are  parts  of  religion  which  are  commonly  known 
and  understood ;  therefore  such  parts  do  not  need  accurate  limitation.  Thus,  that  tee  are  saved  by 
fakh,  is  one  of  the  elementary  principles  of  the  Christian  religion.  The  sacred  writers,  therefore^ 
do  not  on  every  mention  of  any  duty  remind  us  of  this  principle,  as  they  expect  us  to  keep  it  in 
memory.  When  they  say,  then,  that  almsgiving  is  acceptable  to  Gk)d,  they  expect  to  be  under- 
stood as  meaning  if  it  be  accompanied  by  faith.  In  this  way  apparent  discrepancies  may  be  re- 
conciled ;  and  the  reconciliation  becomes  the  more  probable,  as  the  reason  for  it  can  be  given. 
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(3)  Another  important  thing  (indeed,  this  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  interpretation)  ia,  to  find  ^ 
tnie  meaning  of  each  writer.  In  order  to  this,  erery  thing  mnst  be  taken  into  Tiew  irlrich  tbe 
principles  of  interpreting  language  require ;  the  subject,  scope,  context,  design,  age,  habitB,  stjie, 
object,  &c.,  of  the  author ;  and  when  the  meaning  is  found  of  each  writer,  the  paasagei  nay  be 
brought  together,  without  fear  of  any  real  discrepancy. 

In  apparent  historical  discnpandes,  we  mnst  see  to  it  that  we  have  not  confounded  tfamgi  whkh 
really  differ,  merely  because  they  hare  some  similitude.  This,  it  is  beliered,  has  not  imfinqaentiT 
happened ;  and  it  requires  great  skill  and  caution,  on  the  one  hand,  to  guard  against  this,  aod  on 
the  other,  against  rashly  multiplying  focts,  because  there  are  some  slight  discrepancies  m  the  nana- 
tion.  It  may  be  necessary  to  remark,  that  it  is  not  every  slight  discrepancy  that  will  cKate  a  n»I 
difficulty  in  an  historical  document.  The  notion  of  verbal  inspiration,  in  such  cases,  does  certainlj 
render  reconciliation  impossible ;  but  this  is  now  generally  exploded.  There  are  few  penom  wlw 
will  now  except  to  the  propriety  of  Jerome's  remarks,  that  the  Scripture  eoneitte  in  the  sense  of  a 
paeeage^  and  not  in  the  words  cnly^  which  are  the  mere  eoetume  of  the  sense ;  and  if  so,  thoe 
are  but  iew  apparent  confradictionB  among  the  sacred  writers  themselTes,  that  may  not  be  «b1j 
remoTcd.* 

4.  Having  premised  so  much,  we  proceed  to  furnish  such  aid  as  we  may,  towards  eloddatisg 
the  obscurities,  and  solving  the  difficulties^  which  present  themselveB  in  the  sacared  wiilingt. 


THE  BOOK  OF  GENESIS. 

CHAPTER  I. 

1.    ''And  God  said.  Let  there  be  light;  and  there  was  light.**— Ver.  3. 

No  fact  recorded  in  the  sacred  writings,  perhaps,  has  yielded  a  more  fruitful  subject  for  cavil 
than  the  account  of  the  creation,  as  given  in  the  first  two  chapters  of  the  Book  of  Geneoft  It 
has  been  said  that  the  accounts  which  the  Holy  Scriptures  furnish  of  the  phenomena  of  the  hesTcnlj 
bodies  are  altogether  discordant  with  the  discoveries  of  science,  and  that,  therefore,  tlie  testunonjof 
the  writers  is,  in  other  respects^  unworthy  of  credit  We  hope  to  show  that  there  is  nosuch  canse  fii 
complaint  With  reference  to  the  passage  under  consideration,  it  is  asked,  *^  How  could  God  create 
light  before  the  tun^  as  is  represented  in  ver.  3,  compared  with  ver.  16  ?  In  reply  to  this,  it  h» 
been  observed  that  the  original  word  iw  our  signifies  not  ovlj  light  but^r»  (see  Isai.  xxxL7; 
Esek.  V.  2.  It  is  used  for  the  aun^  Job  xxxi.  26,  and  for  the  eleetric fluids  or  lightning,  chap,  xcxm 
3 ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  it  is  used,  in  Isai.  xliv.  16,  for  the  heat  derived  firom  ^e/n)> 
and  it  has  therefore  been  concluded,  that  as  God  has  diffused  the  matter  of  caloric  or  latent  ^ 
through  every  part  of  nature,  without  which  there  could  be  neither  animal  nor  vegetable  life>  that 
it  is  caloric  or  latent  heat  which  is  principally  intended  by  the  original  word.  Before  the  fi)aDatxm 
of  the  BtAex  orb,  this  universal  agent  was  agitated,  so  as  to  produce  light,  and  was  supported  in 
action  by  some  means,  as  seemed  good  to  tJie  Creator.  No  fair  exception  can  be  taken  to  this 
reasoning ;  but  we  are  of  opinion  that  a  more  satis&ctory  answer  may  be  given  to  tiie  objectioD,  bj 
considering  the  import  of  the  words  used  in  the  original  text  It  has  been  for  want  of  a  due  exami- 
nation  of  these,  with  a  mind  completely  divested  of  all  preconceived  notions,  that  ihe  nanatiTe  of 
Moses  has  been  thought  to  be  less  philosophical  and  sublime.  To  enter  upon  a  full  investigadoo 
of  the  subject,  however,  would  carry  us  into  too  extensive  and  profound  a  disquisition ;  we  can  only 
open  the  argument,  leaving  it  to  our  intelligent  and  learned  readers  to  prosecute  the  inquiiy.  1< 
is  impossible  to  read  the  first  chapter  of  Genesia,  in  the  original  text,  without  perceiving  that  the 
sacred  writer  uses  the  same  terms  in  a  somewhat  different  sense,  in  the  former  and  in  the  latter 
parts  of  his  narrative ;  that  is,  that  he  first  uses  a  word  in  a  general^  and  then  in  a  particfdar  or 
reeirieted  sense.  Thus,  in  the  first  verse,  the  term  pK  earth  is  used  to  denote  the  entire  sabstanc^i 
which  was  afterwards  separated  into  waters  and  dry  land  (ver.  9,  10) ;  and  then,  in  the  tenth 
.  verse,  the  word  is  restrictively  applied  to  one  part  of  diis  substance,  namely,  the  dry  land^  of  whicb 
it  becomes  the  proper  appellation.  So,  also,  the  word  o^ov  heavem^  in  the  first  verve,  is  used  witk 
greater  latitude  than  in  the  eighth  verse,  where  it  is  adopted  as  the  proper  name  of  the  finDsmeDt. 
.  which  was  not  brought  into  existence  till  tiie  second  day.    In  like  manner  are  the  words  a^  ^ 
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and  fl^  niffki  appEmL  In  ih»  fifth  Tene  they  are  used  to  denote  thoee  substances  or  properties, 
whtf^ena  they  amy  be,  which  are  just  before  called  "m  l$^ht^  and  yvn  darkMu^ — "And  God  called 
tiie  U^  (tm)  dby  iot\  and, the  darbMm  ("ivn)  he  called  nj^ht  (p^^) ;" — ^but  in  the  subsequent  part 
of  the  BanwtiTa  they  mn  propexiy  given  to  those  astronomical  periods  of  time  which  hare  eyer  since 
been  so  designated.  Hence  it  will  appear  that  the  word  tik  /^A<,  in  the  Terse  under  consideiation, 
is  used  with  reference  to  that  mttdanee  oi  fluid  which,  when  operated  upon  in  a  certain  manner, 
produces  the  phenomenon  called  light,  guUe  irretpecUve  of  any  tueh  openUian,  or  of  the  iUUe  in 
wkiehiitken  ^xitted. 

2.    ''And  God  made  the  firmameiit,  and  divided  the  waters  which  were  under  the  firma- 
ment firom  the  waters  which  were  above  the  firmament" — Ver.  7. 

By  following  the  Vulgate,  which  has  Jlrmamimum^  a  translation  of  the  art^ufiM  of  the  LXX., 
our  danslatocB  have  deprived  this  passage  of  all  sense  and  meaning,  and  afiorded  an  opportunity 
of  cavilling  to  those  men  who  peruse  the  Scriptures  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  difficulties. 
^How  could  a  firmament  be  created  (says  the  ''  Doubts  of  the  Infidels  ")  since  there  is  no  firma- 
ment ;  and  the  fidse  notion  of  its  existence  is  no  more  than  an  imagination  of  the  ancient  Qteciana  V' 
The  difficulty,  however,  vanishes  on  a  reference  to  the  original,  and  the  infidels  are  deprived  of 
their  vaunted  triumph.  The  Hebrew  word  rp  rekia,  firom  a  root  which  signifies  to  9prmd  out, 
ft^Nrnd^  iniatye^  &c.,  simply  signifies  an  eaapoMe  or  9p<9ce,  and  consequently  that  circumambient  space 
or  expansion  well  known  by  the  name  of  the  aUnotpkere,  But  of  what  is  this  an  expannon  f  Doubt- 
less ci  the  celestial  fluid  of  which  we  have  befi>re  spoken,  consisting  of  light  air,  ether,  or  of  what* 
ever  philosophers  may  please  to  term  it  In  Scripture,  it  is  styled  the  heavent^  ^^  Who  stretcheth 
out  the  heavens  like  acurtain,"  Ps.  civ.  2;  Isai.  xl.  22. 


S.  *'  And  God  made  two  great  ligbts ;  the  greater  light  to  rule  the  day,  and  the  lesser 
light  to  rale  the  night :  he  made  the  stars  also.'* — Ver.  16. 

We  have  already  intimated  that  this  vene  has  been  thought  contradictory  to  the  4th  verse ;  but 
the  contradiction  originates  in  the  imperfection  of  our  translation.  In  the  original,  the  word  here 
translated  lighu  is  different  from  that  rendered  light  in  the  fourth  verse — ^the  former  being  tw  otir, 
and  the  latter  rmico  maureth.  This  word  properly  denotes  kindlen  ;  and  the  word  with  which  it 
is  associated,  rendered  to  rule^  is  literally  to  have  cbminion  or  power:  this  view  of  the  passage 
^  remove  every  difficulty,  and  exhibit  the  philosophical  precision  with  which  the  writer  expresses 
himself.  Thus  we  see  that  the  kindlen  are  to  have  potver  or  in/luence  over  the  day  (a  name 
originany  given  in  an  enlaiged  sense  to  the  aur^  or  liyhty  ver.  3),  and  over  the  night  (a  n^ioue 
^'"gu^J  giTen  to  ehoikeeh^  or  darknem^  ver.  3),  and  the  stars  also.*  The  Septuagint  and  Vulgate 
have  understood  the  passage  in  a  similar  manner;  the  former  having  fwtffs^f^,  and  the  latter 
lumtnarioy  ItmUnarieej  or  light^bearers ;  though  this  is  not  so  fully  expressive  of  the  original  as 
the  translation  we  have  proposed. 

• 

CHAPTER  II. 

4.  "  And  there  was  not  a  man  to  till  the  ground.'* — Ver.  5. 

This  verse  has  been  thought  contradictoiy  to  chap.  i.  27,  where  the  creation  of  Adam  had  been 
ahready  affirmed.  The  difficulty,  however,  results  only  finom  inattention  to  the  scope  of  the  two 
passages.  The  inspired  historian  first  gives  a  general  account  of  the  whole  creation  in  six  days ; 
and  then,  carrying  on  his  histoiy,  describes  particularly  the  formation  of  Adam  and  Eve.  In  the 
third  verse  of  this  chapter  it  is  said,  that  CUxi  rested  fiom  all  his  work  which  he  had  created  and 
made ;  that  is,  he  ceased  to  make  any  more  creatures;  therefore  Adam  was  not  made  after  this. 

5.  **  But  of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  thou  shalt  not  eat  of  it :  for 
in  the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die." — Ver.  17. 

Ihe  difficulty  which  presents  itself  here,  is  between  the  denunciation  and  the  fact  Notwith- 
standing that  Adam  trauBgressed  the  divine  command,  and  therefore  incurred  the  penalty,  he  lived 
for  a  period  of  800  years  afterwards.    The  Hebrew  mon  mo  muth  temuih,  is  literally  a  death  thou 

*  S^«  above. 
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ihab  die^  or,  dyfti^  thou  nhalt  die^  as  in  &e  margin  of  tihe  English  BiU«*  From  tlmtaionitiit  dioo 
shalt  ^become  mortal,  and  shalt  continue  in  a  d^ng  rtate  till  thou  die.  This  we  see  t»  be  litanllj 
aooomptished ;  eveiy  moment  of  his  life,  man  may  be  considered  as  dg^mg^  ttU  soul  aad  bedf  aie 
sepamted.  Trabsgression  has  rendered  him  mortal,  and  his  life  is  a  gndual  piogresi  tiunqgh 
labour,  pain,  and  sorrow,  towards  death. 

•«         • 

CHAPTER  HI. 

6.    *^  And  he  placed  at  the  east  of  the  garden  of  Eden,  cherubim,  and  a  flaming  sword 
which  turned  every  way,  to  keep  the  way  of  the  tree  of  life.'* — Ver«  ^. 

The  words  here  rendered,  "  a  flaming  sword  turning  erery  way,"  are,  literally,  *'  a  flame  turning 
or  folding  upon  itself."  The  Jewish  Taigum  paraphrases  the  verse  thus :  '^  And  he  thrust  out  the 
man,  and  caused  the  glory  of  his  presence  to  dwell  of  old,  at  the  east  of  the  garden  of  Eden, 
above  the  two  cherubim."  If  such  be  the  real  import  of  the  passage,  says  Bishop  Home,  and  it 
relates  only  to  the  manifestation  of  the  divine  presence,  and  its  well  known  symbol,  above  or 
between  the  cherubim,  may  we  not  conclude,  that  the  design  of  such  manifestation,  at  the  eart  of 
the  garden  of  Eden,  was  the  same  as  it  was  confessedly  afiterwaids  in  the  tabernacle  and  temple; 
viz.,  to  reveal  the  will  of  God  for  the  conduct  of  his  people ;  to  accept  the  sacrifices  offered  to  him; 
and  favourably  to  regard  the  prefigurative  atonement  made  by  ^^  the  sprinkling  of  blood,  vitbom 
which  there  was  (after  the  fall)  no  remission  T  And  all  this  was  done  '^  to  keep  or  presbbve  tbe 
'  way  to  the  tree  of  life."  Immortality  being  now  the  object  of  a  new  covenant,  with  other  conditioBfi, 
there  were  good  reasons,  adds  the  excellent  prelate,  why  our  first  parent  should  not  be  suffered, 
in  the  state  to  which  he  had  reduced  himself,  to  '^  put  forth  his  hand  and  eat"  The  dispenntioo 
of  Eden  was  at  an  end.  Old  sacraments  were  abolished,  and  new  ones  were  to  be  institatwL 
In  the  ^irit  of  repentance  and  &ith,  the  delinquents  were  to  wait  ^^  till  one  hi^pier  man  shooU 
regain  the  blissful  seat,"  and  open  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  all  helievers ;  himself  the  tme  tbee 
OF  LIFE  IN  THE  PABADiSE  OF  GoD.  Thus,  this  tcxt,  which  has  been  so  long  the  butt  of  infidels, 
and  the  stumbling-block  of  believers,  not  only  heoomes  cleared  of  its  difficulties,  but  throws  a  ligbt 
and  glory  on  the  whole  patriarchal  dispensation. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

7.  "  And  Cain  talked  with  Abel  his  brother :  and  it  came  to  pass,  when  they  were  in 
the  field,-  &c.-Ver.  8. 

The  present  reading  of  this  text  is  much  embarrassed.  The  Hebrew  word,  which  our  tnin^ 
lators  have  rendered  ^'  talked,"  wUl  not  bear  this  meaning ;  but^  not  finding  any  thing  that  was 
spoken  on  the  occasion,  they  have  ventured  to  intimate  that  there  was  a  conversation,  indcfinitelr. 
In  the  most  correct  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  there  is  a  hiatus  or  deficiency  marked,  which  is 
supplied  in  the  ancient  Versions,  and  in  the  Samaritan  text.  According  to  these,  the  text  a  dear 
and  consistent,  thus :  ^'  And  Cain  said  imto  Abel  his  brother,  Let  us  go  out  into  the  field;  and  it 
came  to  pass,  when  they  were  in  the  field,  that  Cain  rose  up,"  &c. 

8.  "And  Cain  went  out  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Nod, 
on  the  east  of  Eden.  And  Cain  knew  his  wife,  and  she  conceived,  and  bare  Enoch:  and 
he  bui)ded  a  city,  and  called  the  name  of  the  city  after  the  name  of  his  son,  Enoch.**— Ver. 
16,  17. 

It  has  often  been  asked,  how  Cain  could  have  a  wife,  and  go  into  another  land  and  build  a  6tj, 
when  there  were  no  people  in  the  world  beside  himself,  his  father,  and  his  mother?  To  this  it  is 
obvious  to  reply,  that  although  Scripture  is  silent  respecting  any  other  persons  than  these,  jet  that 
there  were  many  others  it  ia  more  reasonable  to  admit  than  to  deny.  The  death  of  Abel  occum^ 
in  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-eighth  or  one  hundred  and  thirtieth  year  of  the  world-  Now,  sup- 
posiog  Adam  and  Eye  to  have  had  no  other  sons  than  Cain  and  Abel,  in  the  year  of  the  world  ov^ 
hundred  and  twenty-eight,  yet,  as  they  had  daughters  married  to  these  sons,  their  dcscendanti 
would  make  a  considerable  figure  on  the  earth.     Supposing  them  to  have  been  mariied  in  th« 
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nineteenth  jear  of  the  nvpild,  they  might  easily  hare  had  eight  children,  some  males  and  some 
fimialeB,  in  the  twenty-fifUi  year.  In  the  fifldetii  year  there  might  pvooeed  frcna  them,  in  a  direct 
line,  aixty<^foiir  persons ;  in  the  seventy-fourth  year  there  would  be  fire  hmidred  and  serenly-two  ; 
in  the  ninety-eighth  year,  four  thousand  and  ninety-six ;  in  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-second 
year,  they  would  amount  to  thirty-two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty-eight :  if  to  these  we  add 
the  other  children  descended  firom  Cain  and  Abel,  their  children,  and  tiieir  children's  children,  we 
should  have,  in  the  aforesaid  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  years,  four  hundred  and  twenty-one 
thousand,  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  men,  capable  of  generation,  without  reckoning  the  women, 
either  old  or  young,  or  such  as  were  under  the  age  of  seventeen.  Such  is  the  calculation'  made  by 
Dr.  Dodd ;  but,  as  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  justly  remarks,  its  accuracy  may  be  disputed,  because  there 
is  no  evidence  that  the  antediluvian  patriarchs  began  to  have  children  before  they  were  aix^-five 
ye«irs  of  age.  Supposing,  therefore,  that  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  years,  Adam  had 
one  hundred  and  thirty  children,  'which  is  quite  possible,  and  each  of  these  a  child  at  sixty-five 
yoars  of  age,  and  one  in  each  successive  year,  the  wholo,  in  the  one  hundred  and  thirtieth  year  of 
ti.e  world,  would  amount  to  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  nineteen  persons ;  a  number  sufficient 
to  found  several  villages,  as  extensive  and  complete  as  Cain  s  city. 

9.  ''And  Lamech  said  to  his  wives,  Adah  and  Zillah,  hear  my  voice;  ye  wives  of 
Lamech,  hearken  unto  my  speech,  for  I  have  slain  a  man  to  my  wounding,  and  a  young 
man  to  my  hurt :  if  Cain  shall  be  avenged  seven-fold,  truly  Lamech  seventy-and-seven- 
told."-Ver.  23,  24. 

It  cannot  be  denied  thnt  these  two  verses  are  in  our  Bibles  almost  unintelligible ;  nor  are  they 
free  Irom  difficulty  upon  reference  to  the  original.  The  thread  of  the  nanative  is  evidently  broken ; 
and  as  the  address  of  Lamech  is  in  the  metrical  form,  it  is  justly  conduded  to  be  a  fragment  incor- 
porated into  the  text  by  the  sacred  historian.  Mr.  Wellbeloved's  translation  seems  to  convey,  per- 
spicuously enough,  the  sense  of  the  passage  :-^ 

'  Adah  and  Zillah,  hear  my  voice ; 

Te  wives  of  Lamech,  hearken  to  my  speech : 

For  I  have  slain  a  man  on  his  wounding  me, 

And  a  young  man  on  his  bruising  me. 

If  Cain  shall  be  avenged  seven-fold, 

Lamech  shaU  be  avenged  seventy-and-seven-fold." 

The  act  of  Lamech,  in  taking  to  himself  two  wives,  had  probably  excited  the  jealousy  of  some 
Tonng  man,  says  (^eddes,  who  under  the  impulse  of  this  passion,  had  attacked  and  wounded 
Lamech,  and  whom  Lamech  in  his  own  defence  had  slain.  To  allay  the  fears  of  his  wives,  there* 
fore,  he  argues,  and  justly,  that  if  Cain,  who  had  wilfully  and  maliciously  killed  his  brother,  was 
nevertheless  protected  from  the  blood-avenger,  by  the  special  providence  of  GJod,  he  might  con- 
fidently expect  the  same  protection,  since  the  person  whom  he  had  slain  had  sought  and  endangered 
his  life :  and  that  a  still  heavier  punishment  than  that  which  was  threatened  to  the  avenger  of 
A))crs  death,  would  fall  upon  the  man  who  should  attempt  to  molest  him. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

10.  "And  it  repented  the  Lord  that  he  had  made  man  on  the  earth,  and  it  grieved 
him  at  his  heart." — Ver.  6. 

Repentance  and  grief  cannot,  in  strict  propriety,  be  ascribed  to  a  Being  of  absolute  perfection. 
The  Scriptures  speak  of  God  in  the  language  of  men ;  and  they  also  represent  him  as  making  use 
of  the  same  language.  They  could  not,  indeed,  do  otherwise.  But  this  language  is  necessarily 
inadequate  to  such  a  subject  When  used  in  the  most  cautious  and  guarded  manner,  it  will  be 
found  to  convey  ideas  not  altogether  compatible  with  the  Divine  nature  and  character.  In  all  such 
cases  the  language  must  be  considered  as  descriptive  of  the  ev£NT,  not  of  the  came.  An  apparent 
change  in  the  course  of  the  Divine  Government,  and  in  the  treatment  of  God's  accountable  crea- 
tures, is  the  subject  of  the  passage ;  this  is  spoken  of  as  the  result  of  a  change  in  the  mind  of  God, 
cccfisioned  by  a  disappointment  of  his  expectations.  When  men  alter  the  conduct  they  have  been 
long  pursuing  in  respect  of  others,  and  withhold  the  kindness  they  have  been  accustomed  to  excr- 
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use  towarda  them,  it  is  becaose  theiir  views  and  pinpoeeiB  are  alteied ;  and  tbe  dkm^^  is  gensnllj 
aooompamed  with  some  strong  emotion,  some  disquieting  passion.  But  Qod  cannot  dusge  liis 
counsels,  or  be  afiected  by  anger  or  grief.  Evil  as  well  as  good  is  subserrient  to  bis  will,  and 
aooomplishes  bis  wise  deiigns.  All  socb  passages  in  tbe  sacred  writings  must  be  intefpeted  in 
oonsist^icy  with  ibis  incontrovertible  truth. 

CHAPTER  Vm. 

11.  ''I  will  not  again  curse  tbe  ground  any  more,  for  man's  sake ;  for  the  imagination 
of  man's  heart,"  &c.— Ver.  21. 

Tbe  Hebrew  is  tpK  Kb  &i  oieph^  I  niU  not  add  to  curse  tbe  ground — there  shall  not  be  anodier 
deluge  to  destroy  the  whole  earth— /or  the  imagination  of  man's  heart,  *3  a,  althottoh  tbe  imagi- 
nation of  man's  heart  should  he  evil^  that  is,  should  they  become  afterwaids  as  evil  as  tbey  bare 
been  before,  I  will  not  destroy  the  earth  by  a  flood. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

12.  "  And  surely  your  blood  of  your  lives  will  I  require ;  at  the  hand  of  every  be«$t 
will  I  require  it,  and  at  the  band  of  man ;  at  the  hand  of  every  man's  brother  will  I  require 
the  life  of  man." — ^Ver.  6. 

The  middle  clause  of  this  verse  is  very  obscure ;  but,  if  taken  literally,  it  seems  to  be  an  xM 
warning  against  cruelty  to  tbe  brute  creation.  Instead  of  ehieyeh^  beast^  the  Samaritan  reads  M. 
living^  any  *'  living  creature,"  or  person :  this  reading  is  adopted  by  Qeddes,  and  makes  a  good 
sense ;  equally  forbidding  cruelty  either  to  men  or  beasts. 

13.  **  I  do  set  my  bow  in  the  cloud,  and  it  shall  be  for  a  token  of  a  covenant  betwecs 
me  and  the  earth."— Ver.  13. 

It  has  been  objected  to  this  passage,  that,  according  to  tbe  laws  of  reflection  and  re&action. 
established  in  the  system  of  nature,  the  phenomenon  of  the  rainbow  must  have  been  produced,  » 
it  is  now,  in  certain  circumstances,  firom  the  beginning  of  the  world ;  and  therefore  could  not  have 
been  first  set  in  the  cloud,  as  a  token  of  God's  covenant  with  man,  after  the  flood. 

But  do  the  words  necessarily  imply  that  the  rainbow  had  never  appeared  before  ?  Rath«r< 
perhaps,  the  contrary.  The  following  paraphrase  of  the  passage  is  submitted  by  Bishop  Hone  as 
a  just  and  natural  one : — ^When,  in  the  common  course  of  things,  I  bring  a  cloud  over  the  eutL 
imder  certain  circumstances,  I  do  set  my  bow  in  it  That  bow  shall  be  from  henceforth  a  token  d 
the  covenant  I  now  make  with  you  to  drown  the  earth  no  more  by  a  flood.  Look  upon  it,  ad 
remember  this  covenant  As  certainly  as  the  bow  is  formed,  by  the  operation  of  physical  canses, 
in  the  doud,  and  as  l<»ig  as  it  continues  to  be  thus  formed,  so  certainly  and  so  long  shall  mj  core 
nant  endure,  standing  fiaist  for  evermore,  as  this  &ithful  witness  ii^  heaven."  Jacob,  we  are  told 
(G^n.  xxxL  45,  52),  '^took  a  stone,  and  set  it  up  for  a  pillar,  and  said.  This  pillar  be  witaes^^ 
God,  in  like  manner  (if  we  may  so  express  it),  ^  took  the  rainbow,  and  said.  This  bow  be  witaeas.* 
Neidier  the  stone  nor  the  rainbow  were  newly  created  for  the  purpose.  When  the  Jews  behold  the 
faiAbow,  they  bless  Qod,  who  remembers  his  covenant,  and  is  faithful  to  his  promise.  And  tke 
tradition  of  this  its  designation  to  proclaim  comfort  to  mankind,  was  strong  among  the  heatbea ; 
for,  according  to  the  mythology  of  the  Greeks,  the  rainbow  was  tbe  daughter  of  Wonder^  ^a  :dgn 
to  mortal  men,'  and  was  regarded,  upon  its  appearance,  as  the  messenger  of  the  celestial  deities 
Can  we  anywhere  find  a  more  striking  instance  of  the  sublime  than  in  the  following  short  descnp- 
tion  of  it?  ''Look  upon  the  rainbow,  and  praise  Him  who  made  it :  veiy  beautiful  it  is  in  the 
brightness  thereof; — it  compasseth  the  heaven  about  with  a  glorious  circle ;  and  the  hands  of  tbe 
Most  High  have  bended  it  !* 

14.  **  And  Noah  said,  Cuised  be  Canaan ;  a  servant  of  servants  shall  he  be  nolo  his 
brethren."— Ver.  25. 

Infidels  cavil  at  this  curse,  because  it  Ms  upon  ihe  deteendaats  of  the  aftnda^  Ann,  the  «o 
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of  Noali ;  and  Clnistiaii  apologists  bare  geneiallj  be^  content  to  leply,  diai  ProTiden^e  may  and 
does  Tisit  the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children.  But  will  it  not  be  obrioiis,  upon  looking 
steadil  J  at  the  sabject,  that  the  cavil  and  the  reply  are  alike  beside  the  maik  1  For  the  curse  fell 
upon  tiie  offender  in  his  own  proper  person.  The  yices  of  the  Oanaanites  could  not  but  be  their 
plague,  whaterer  had  been  the  character  of  Ham.  The  wretched  slayery  of  that  people  was  not 
inflicted  in  consequence  of  their  fethei's  crime ;  but  their  slaveiy  mBfortU)ld  as  a  punishment  on 
their  ancestor.  Had  he  been  a  good  and  righteous  man,  he  might  hare  been  spared  the  foresight 
of  80  much  miseiy.  It  is  well  for  a  faihei^s  peace  that  he  does  not  know  what  the  wickedness  of 
Ms  sons  will  one  day  sufier.  It  was  a  reward  for  their  dutiful  reyerence  to  their  fiither,  for  Shem 
and  Japheth  to  know  that  tbeir  own  piety  and  obedience  should  be  in  a  way  perpetuated  to  their 
descendants ;  and  it  was  Ham's  and  Canaan's  curse  to  be  foretold  that  their  descendants  would  be 
unhappy  slayes.  So  that  both  the  blessing  and  the  curse  fell  upon  the  heads  of  those  who  deserred 
them. 


CHAPTBB  XII. 

15.  **  Now  the  Lord  had  said  to  Abraham,  Get  thee  out  of  thy  countryt  and  from  thy 
kindred,  and  from  thy  father's  bouse,  unto  a  land  that  I  will  shew  thee.^-— Yer.  1. 

Some  writers  have  considered  ihis  passage  to  be  contradictory  to  Acts  Tii.  2 ;  where  it  is  said, 
that  the  God  of  gloiy  i^peared  to  Abraham  tohUe  he  chvek  in  Mempoiamia^  and  called  him  thence 
h^atehb came  into  Haran;  whereas  it  is  erident,  from  Qt&i.  xi.  31,  32,  that  Abraham,  with  his 
hikfx  Terah,  and  the  rest  of  his  family,  had  lefl  Mesopotamia,  and  were  dwelling  at  Haran,  when 
the  oaUing  mentioned  in  the  text  occurred.  But  we  belieTe  Dr.  Hal^s  has  fully  shown  that 
Abraham  had  two  distinct  calls,  only  one  of  which  is  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament,  in  the  passage 
before  us;  and  the  other  in  the  New  Testament,  in  the  passage  just  dted.  We  shall  giye  the 
doctor's  translation,  and  remarks  on  the  text  *'  Tlie  Lord  said  (not  had  said)  unto  Abraham, 
Depart  from  My  land^  and  from  thy  kindred,  and  from  ihyfather^e  Aotiie,  unto  TEEE  land  (pNn. 
Septuagvnt,  THN  /ijv,  the  land)  which  I  will  shew  thee.  *  The  difierence  of  the  two  calls,  more 
carefully  translated  from  the  originals,  is  obyious :  in  the  former  (as  recorded  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment) the  land  is  ind/tfiniU  {ynit  A  land^  not  the  /oni),  and  was  designed  only  for  a  temporary 
residence ;  in  the  latter  it  is  definite,  intimating  his  abode.  A  third  condition  is  also  annexed  to 
the  latter,  that  Abraham  shall  now  separate  himself  from  his  father' e  houee,  or  leave  his  brother 
Nahor  8  fionily  behind  at  CSiarran.  This  call  Abiaham  obeyed,  still  not  tnawinff  fohither  he  woe 
yoM^,  but  trustting  implicitly  to  the  divine  guidance."    Heb.  xi.  8. 


CHAPTER  Xni 

16.  *'  And  Lot  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  beheld  all  the  plain  of  Jordan,  that  it  wbb  well 
watered  every  where,  before  the  Lord  destroyed  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  like  the  land  of 
Egypt,  as  thou  comest  unto  Zoar."— Ver*  10. 

Houbigant  has  removed  the  obscurity  in  this  verse,  by  the  following  tmhslation.: — ^'^  Before  the 
Ix>nl  had  destroyed  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  it  was  all,  as  thou  goest  to  Zoar,  well  watered,  like  the 
garden  of  the  Lord,  and  like  the  Land  of  E^jypt*  As  Paradise,  says  Dr.  Clarke,  was  watered  by 
the  four  neighbouring  streams ;  and  as  Egypt  was  watered  by  the  annual  overflowing  of  the  Nile, 
io  were  the  plains  of  Jordan,  and  all  the  land  in  die  way  to  Zoar,  well  .watered  and  fertilised  by 
the  overflowing  of  Jordan. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

IT.  **  All  these  were  joined  together  in  the  Yale  of  Siddim,  which  is  the  Salt  Sea.^ 
-Ver.3. 

It  is  hatUy  aeoesssry  to  remark,  that  the  former  of  these  ckoses  refers  to  a  time  long  anterior  to 
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the  secoiid*    The  Salt  Sea  now  occupies  the  tract  of  coimtiy  formerly  known  as  the  Plain  of 
Siddim,  and  in  which  were  situate  the  five  cities  destroyed  by  fire  from  hearen*    See  chap.  xix. 

CHAFTEB  XV. 

18.    "  Thy  seed  shall  be  a  stranger  in  a  land  that  wnot  theirs,  and  shall  serve  them; 
and  they  shall  affict  them  four  hundred  years."— Ver.  13. 

This  paBsi^  apparently  contradicts  Exod.  zii.  40,  to  the  remarks  on  whicK  the  reader  ii 
referred. 


CHAPTER  XVIU. 

19.     "I  will  go  down  now,  and  see  whether  they  have  done  altogether  according  to 
the  cry  of  it,  which  is  come  unto  me ;  and  if  not,  I  will  know." — ^Ver.  21. 

This  verse  affords  one  among  many  instances  in  Scripture,  of  the  condescension  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  in  adapting  his  language  to  the  weakness  of  his  creatures.  The  wickedness  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  plain  must  hare  been  weU  known  to  Omniscience,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  autliwof 
the  Pentateuch  could  not  hare  been  ignorant  of  this ;  but  since,  in  the  execution  of  his  judgments, 
fbr  some  wise  and  good  reasons  the  Almighty  had  chosen  to  appear  to  Abraham  in  the  hmnaa 
fbnn  (see  ^er.  2,  &c.),  it  v^^as  necessary  to  employ  the  language  of  men.  He  represents  himlfclf  ai 
a  monarch,  sitting  in  his  palace,  and  receiving  firom  his  ministers  complaints  concerning  sotte  of 
subjects,  into  the  grounds  of  which  he  determines,  as  an  act  of  justice,  to  inquire  in  penott* 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

20.  *'  But  his  wife  looked  back  firom  behind  him,  and  she  became  a  pillar  of  salt'' 
~Ver.  26. 

The  catastrophe  recorded  in  this  passage  has  firequently  been  made  ^  subject  of  meniment  V 
unbdievers  in  revelation,  as  though  it  inTolyed  something  either  opposed  to  nature,  or  unwortbT 
the  Divine  Beiiig.  Neither  of  these,  however,  is  the  fact ;  nor  has  the  event  any  appearance  of 
havmg  been  recorded  as  miraeuloui  ;  but  only  as  aflbrding  an  admonition  to  those  who  are  disponed 
to  hesitate  in  complying  with  the  divine  requirements.  True  it  is,  that  the  many  puerile  asd 
absurd  conjectures  that  have  been  offered  by  believers  in  revelation,  as  to  the  form,  &c^  of  tliis 
pillar  of  salt,  as  also  of  its  miraculous  preservation  and  self-generating  power,  for  some  two  tiMUUid 
years  and  upwards,  hare  exposed  the  sacred  and  dignified  luatative  to  contempt ;  but  up«n  thii 
the  consequences  of  man's  folly  cannot  justly  rest  The  following  remarks  are  designed  to  show  the 
real  meaning  of  the  passage,  and  also  to  suggest  the  probable  means  by  which  the  event  wai 
1>n>ught  about  The  word  n^n  netzib^  rendered  pillar y  is  used  to  signify  an  erect  attittuki—A  Und 
inff  ttUly — a  fature  ;  and  does  not  necessarily  imply  any  particular  form.  As  to  the  cause  of  this 
woman's  privation  of  life,  and  her  conyersion  into  an  inert  mass,  we  learn  from  Deut  xxix.  2^ 
that  ^the  whole  land  is  brimstone,  and  salt  of  burning ;  it  is  not  sown,  nor  hews,  nor  any  \f^ 
grow  therein,  Ithe  the  operthrofo  of  Sodom,"  By  the  brimetone  here  mentioned,  we  understand  the 
itdphurie  and  fatal  vapours  which  always  attend  volcanic  eruptions,  as  well  as  mineral  brimatooe 
itself.  Lot's  vrife  has  not  been  the  only  person  who  has  suffered  by  proximity  to  volcanic  effiima ; 
witness  the  history  of  the  death  of  the  elder  Pliny,  at  Vesuvius,  related  in  the  younger  PBbt  s 
letters.  But  Moses  says,  eak  of  burning  formed  one  of  the  agents  in  the  overthrow  of  Sodom ;  thiii 
we  presume,  is  what  is  now  called  aephaltufn^  because,  being  a  bitumen,  it  might  be  ranged  by  die 
Hebrews  among  salts  (as  it  is  by  several  ancient  vmters ;  hence  Herodotus  speaks  of  eah  Immiflg 
in  a  lamp).  As  asphaltum  is  very  inflammable,  it  justly  bears  the  epithet  of  huminff  or  Jiffy. 
Ajid  this  is  the  accurate  charactier  of  the  place  to  tiiis  day;  asphaltum  being  found  on  the  Qr^ 
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Sea^  or  sea  of  Sodom,  which  rolls  its  waters  oyer  the  site  of  the  destroyed  cities.  On  the  whole, 
then,  we  infer  that  Lot's  wife,  delaying  her  flight,  and  too  slowly  quitting  the  scene  of  devastation, 
was  surprised  hy  a  shower  of  hitumen  or  sulphur  felling  upon  her ;  amid  which  she  stood  erect, 
motionless,  deprired  of  life ;  and  formed  the  centre  or  nucleus  for  a  mass  which  gathered  around 
her,  and  which,  heooming  hard  and  permanent  as  it  cooled,  was  well  known  as  the  monumetU  and 
fixed  station  of  this  unhappy  woman.  * 


CHAPTER  XXn. 

iU    ''  And  it  came  to  pasa  after  these  things^  that  God  did  tempt  Abraham.*' — Yen  1« 

The  letter  of  this  passage  is  apparently  opposed  to  James  L  13»  ^^God  temptM  no  man;"  hut 
there  is,  in  reality,  no  opposition  between  the  two  writers.  Here  the  meaning  is,  that  God  proved 
or  tried  Abraham,  that  is,  put  his  obedience  to  the  test  (see  yer.  16),  as  the  English  word  tempty 
fifom  the  Latin  iento,  originally  s^;nified ;  whereas  the  meaning  of  James,  as  proved  by  the  scope 
of  the  passage,  is,  that  God  tempteth  no  man  to  eyil,  or  thb  commission  of  bts, 

32.  **  And  Abraham  said  unto  the  young  men»  Abide  ye  here  with  the  ass ;  and  I  and 
the  lad  will  go  yonder  and  worship,  and  come  again  to  you." — Ver.  5. 

How  could  Abraham  conostently  with  truth  say  this,  when  he  knew  he  was  going  to  make  his 
son  a  burnt-offering  ?  The  apostle  answers  for  him,  says  Dr.  A.  Clarke :  ^^  By  fidth  Abraham  when 
he  was  tried,  offered  up  Isaac^  accounting  that  C}od  was  able  to  raise  him  up  eren  fiom  the  dead; 
from  whence  he  also  receired  him  in  a  figure,*  Heb.  xi.  17»  19.  He  knew  that  previously  to  the 
birth  of  Isaac,  both  he  and  his  wife  were  dead  to  all  the  purposes  of  procreation;  that  his  birth  was 
a  kind  of  life  firom  the  dead;  that  the  promise  of  God  was  most  positive,  In  Jeaac  eJuil-  tky  mod 
he  called  (cbsp.  xxi.  12) ;  that  this  promise  could  not  &il ;  that  it  was  his  duty  to  obey  the  command 
of  his  Maker;  and  that  it  was  as  easy  for  €k>d  to  restore  him  to  life  after  he  had  been  a  burnt- 
offering,  as  it  was  for  him  to  give  him  life  in  the  beginning.  Therefore  he  went  fully  purposed  to 
offer  his  son,  and  yet  confidently  expecting  to  have  him  restored  to  life  again.  fVe  mil  go 
yonder  and  nonhip — ^perform  a  solemn  act  of  devotion  which  God  requires,  and  corns  oQoxa  to  you. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

23.  "  And  they  dwelt  firom  Havilah  unto  Shur,  that  is  before  Egypt,  as  thou  goest 
toward  Assyria :  and  he  died  in  the  presence  of  all  his  brethren."— Ver.  18. 

This  translation  presents  two  difGiculties ;  it  unaccountably  introduces  Ishmael  into  a  description 
of  the  district  occupied  by  his  descendants,  after  his  death  has  been  nanated  in  the  preceding  verse; 
and  also  affirms  that  he  died  in  thepreeenee  of  all  hit  brethren^  a  circumstance  of  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  conceive.  The  original  text,  however,  is  suffidenlly  intelligible.  After  having  related  the 
death  of  Ishmael,  the  writer  proceeds  to  point  out  the  territory  occupied  by  his  descendants,  at  the 
contusion  of  which  he  adds,  '*  it  fell  (or  was  divided  to  him)  in  the  presence  of  all  his  brethren," 
^  rmrta  "ar^  (compare  Jodli.  zxiiL  4),  for  the  purpose,  apparently,  of  pointing  out  the  fulfilment 
of  the  prediction:  ^'He  shall  dwell  in  tide  presence  of  all  his  brethren,"  chap.  xvi.  2. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

24u    "  Therefore  she  caDed  his  name  Judah  j  and  left  bearing.**— Vcn  35. 

This  passage  seems  contradictory  to  verses  17—21,  of  the  next  diapter,  where  we  read  that  Leah 
had  several  other  children.  A  reference  to  the  oripnal,  however,  will  remove  the  appareift 
discrepancy.  The  words  are  irto  -wn,  taamed  nMeth,  iks  Hood  ttill/ram  hwring  (as  in  out 
mar;^),  that  is,  for  a  certain  period. 


«IMur«lSciBB09. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

£5.  ^'  And  Jacob  said,  For  it  was  little  whidi  diou  hadst  before  I  came,  and  it  is  nov 
increased  unto  a  multitude ;  and  the  Lord  hath  blessed  thee  since  ray  comiiig :  and  now 
when  shall  I  provide  for  mine  own  house  also  ?  And  he  said.  What  shall  I  ^ye  thee? 
And  Jacob  said,  Thou  shalt  not  ^ve  me  any  thing ;  if  thou  wilt  do  this  thing  for  tne,  I  will 
again  feed  and  keep  thy  flock :  I  will  pass  through  all  thy  flock  to-day,  removing  from 
thence  all  the  speckled  and  spotted  catde,  and  all  the  brown  cattle  among  the  sheep, 
and  the  spotted  and  speckled  among  the  goats :  and  of  such  shall  be  my  hire.  So  shall 
my  righteousness  answer  for  me  in  time  to  come,  when  it  shall  come  for  my  hire  befiire 
thy  face :  every  one  that  is  not  speckled  and  spotted  among  the  goats,  and  brown  among 
the  sheep,  that  shall  be  counted  stolen  with  me.  And  Laban  said,  Behold,  I  would  it 
might  be  according  to  thy  word.  And  be  removed  that  day  the  he-goafes  that  were  ring- 
straked  and  spotted,  and  all  the  she-goats  that  were  speckled  and  spotted,  and  every  one 
that  had  some  white  in  it,  and  all  the  brown  among  the  sheep,  and  gave  them  into  the 
hands  of  his  sons.  And  he  set  three  days'  journey  betwixt  himself  and  Jacob :  and  Jacob 
fed  the  rest  of  Laban's  flocks.  And  Jacob  took  him  rods  of  green  poplar,  and  of  the 
haael  and  chesnut  tree ;  and  (Mlled  white  strakes  in  them,  and  made  the  white  appear  which 
was  in  the  rods.  And  he  set  the  rods,  which  he  had  pilled^  before  the  flocks  in  the  guUers 
in  the  watering  troughs,  when  the  flocks  came  to  drink,  that  they  should  conceive  when 
they  came  to  drink.  And  the  flocks  conceived  before  the  rods,  and  brought  forth  cattle 
ringstraked,  speckled^  and  spotted.  And  Jacob  did  separate  the  lambs,  and  set  the  faces 
of  the  flocks  toward  the  ringstraked,  and  all  the  brown  in  the  flock  of  Laban;  and  he 
put  his  own  flocks  by  themselves,  and  pot  them  not  unto  Laban's  cattle.  And  it  came  to 
pass,  whensoever  the  stronger  cattle  did  conceive,  that  Jacob  laid  the  rods  before  the  eyes 
of  the  cattle  in  the  gutters^  that  they  might  conceive  among  the  rods.  But  when  the 
catt}e  were  feeble,  he  put  them  not  in :  so  the  feebler  were  Laban's,  and  the  stronger 
Jacob's."— Ver.  30-42. 

• 

We  have  transcribed  the  whole  of  this  passage,  because  it  is  necessary  that  the  reader  shenli 
have  it  before  him  while  he  peruses  the  following  remarks.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  find  out, 
from  the  32nd  and  35th  verses,  rohat  the  bargain  of  Jacob  with  his  iather-iorlaw  propeilj  cooarted 
of.  It  appears  from  ver.  32,  that  Jacob  was  to  have  fer  his  wages  all  the  speckled,  tpoUtdy  snd 
Inronm  among  the  sheep  and  goats ;  and  of  course,  that  all  those  which  were  not  paiti^coloaicd 
should  be  considered  as  the  property  of  Laban.  But  in  ver.  35,  it  appeaa  that  Laban  s^aiated 
all  the  jparti-colaured  cattle,  and  delivered  them  into  the  hands  of  itt  orvn  mmt^  which  seeaaa  ai  if 
he  had  taken  ihese  for  his  own  proper^,  and  left  the  others  to  Jacob.  It  has  been  oonjectond 
that  Laban,  for  the  greater  security,  when  he  had  separated  the  parti-cobured,  which  by  the  agic^- 
ment  belonged  to  Jacob  (see  ver.  32),  put  them  under  the  care  of  hia  own  sons,  while  Jioob  U 
the  flock  of  Laban  (ver.  36),  three  d^' jonzney  being  between  the  two  flock&  I^  thereftfc^  the 
flocks  under  the  care  of  Laban's  soois  brought  £)rth  young  thai  were  aU  of  aas  colour^  these  wm 
put  to  the  flocks  of  Laban,  under  the  caie  of  Jacob ;  and  if  any  of  the  flodba  under  Jacob  ii  oie 
brought  forth  particoloured  young,  they  were  put  to  the  flocks  belonging  to  Jacob,  under  the  ch« 
of  Laban's  sons.  This  conjecture  is  not  sadsfiictoxy,  and  the  true  meaning  appears  to  he  this: 
Jacob  had  agreed  to  take  all  the  parti-oolouied  ftr  his  wages.  As  he  was  now  only  big^umm^  to 
act  upon  this  agreement,  consequently,  none  of  the  cattle  as  yet  belonged  to  him ;  therefore  Lubsn 
separated  £rom  the  flock  (ver.  35)  aD  sudi  cattle  as  Jacob  might  afterwards  claim  in  oonseqoeooe 
of  his  bargain ;  £ir  as  yet  he  had  no  right :  therelbre  Jacob  commenced  his  service  to  Lsban  with 
a  flock  that  did  not  contain  a  single  animal  of  the  descriptbn  of  those  to  which  ke  might  U 
entitled;  and  the  others  were  sent  away  under  the  care  of  Lahan's  sons,  three  daj^  joomey  fos 
those  of  which  Jacob  had  the  care.  The  bargain,  therefore,  seemed  to  be  wholly  in  &voiar  of  Labso; 
and  to  turn  it  to  his  own  advantage,  Jacob  made  use  of  the  stratageins  afterwards  mcalicHied.  Thii 
mode  of  interpretation  removes  all  the  apparent  contradiction  between  the  32nd  and  35di  renes, 
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with  which  commentatoTS  in  general  haye  been  grieronsly  peiplexed.  From  the  whole  accoimt  we 
learn  that  Laban  acted  with  great  prudence  and  ccnOum^  and  Jacob  with  great  jud^meni.  Jacob 
had  aheady  serred  fourteen  yean,  and  had  got  no  patrimony  whateyer,  though  he  had  now  a  family 
of  Hodve  children,  eleven  acne  and  one  dau^hter^  besides  his  two  wiyes  and  their  two  maids.  It  was 
high  time  that  he  should  get  some  property  for  tiieae ;  and  as  bis  &ther4a4aw  was  excessiyely 
panimoBioua,  and  would  scarcely  aUow  him  to  liye,  he  was  in  some  mat  obliged  to  make  use  of 
stiati^m  to  get  an  equivalent  for  his  serrices ;  but  this  he  pushed  so  for  as  to  Jruiii  his  fother-in.* 
lav  8  flocks,  leafing  him  noUuBg  but  the  refuse.    See  yer.  42. 

So  far  we  haye  availed  ourselves  of  the  labours  of  Dr.  Clarke  and  Mr.  Charles  Taylor;  but  from 
chap.  xxxi.  12,  &:c,  it  seems  dear  that  the  stmtagem  which  was  resorted  to  by  Jacob,  and  which 
we  are  about  to  consider,  was  adopted  by  him  under  divine  direction,  die  reason  for  whidi  is  there 
disdnctiy  assigned.  The  expedient  was  this :  *^  He  took  him  rods  of  green  poplar,  and  of  the 
hazel  and  chesnut-tree,  and  pilled  white  streaks  in  them,  and  made  the  white  appear  vfhidh  wot  in 
the  rods.  And  he  set  the  rods  which  he  kad  pvRed  before  the  flocks  in  the  gutters  in  the  vratering 
troughs,  when  the  flodcs  came  to  drink,  that  they  shotdd  conceive  when  they  came  to  drink."  The 
consequence  of  this  is  stated  to  be,  that  ^  the  flocks  conceiyed  before  the  rods,  and  brought  forth 
catde,  ring-straked,  spedded,  and  spotted,"  chap.  xxx.  37—39.  Now,  in  this  process  there  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  any  thing  miraculous,  or  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  nature.  It  is  a  fact 
attested  by  both  andent  and  modem  philosophers,  as  well  as  our  constant  experience,  that  whatever 
makes  a  strong  impression  on  the  mind  of  a  female  in  the  time  of  conception  and  gestation  will 
have  a  corre8pondij]|r  influence  on  the  mind  or  body  of  the  foetus.  Nor  is  it  any  objection  to  this 
&c(^  that  we  know  not  how  to  account  for  the  efiect  on  rational  prindples,  foi^— 

There  is  an  art,  which^  in  their  piedness  shares 

With  great  creating  nature. 

Yet  nature  is  made  better  by  no  mean, 

But  nature  makes  that  mean : 

The  art  itself  is  nature.  Winter's  Talk. 

There  is  some  difficulty  in  understanding  the  41st  and  42nd  yerses,  as  they  appear  in  our  transla- 
tion: ^^  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  whensoever  ihe  stronger  cattle  did  conceiye,  that  Jacob  laid  the 
rods,"  &c.  The  Hebrew  rmvpa  mehhertdhy  which  is  here  rendered  ttronger^  is  understood  by 
Bereral  of  the  andent  interpreters  as  signifying  the  early ^firHrbom^  or  early  spring  cattle ;  and  hence 
it  is  opposed  to  cnxof  akpiim^  which  we  tianslate  fedfle^  but  which  Symmachus  properly  renders 
ityrtfoym,  cattle  of  the  eecond  birth;  as  he  renders  the  former  word  cattle  of  ihejirst  or  earlieH 
birtk.  Now,  this  does  not  apply  merely  to  trwf  births  from  the  same  female  in  one  year,  which 
actually  did  take  place,  die  flrst  in  Nisan,  and  the  second  about  September;  but  more  particularly 
to  mriy  and  late  lambs,  in  the  same  year ;  as  those  that  are  bom  just  at  the  termination  of  winter, 
and  in  the  yeiy  commencement  of  spring,  are  every  way  more  valuable  than  those  winch  were  bom 
later  in  the  same  spring.  Jacob,  therefore,  took  good  heed  not  to  try  his  experiments  with  those  kUe 
p-oduced  eaUle^  because  he  knew  these  would  produce  a  degenerate  breed ;  but  with  the  eariy  cattle, 
which  were  etron^  and  vipereui^  by  which  his  breed  must  be  improyed.  To  these  remarks  we  only 
add,  tiiat,  in  the  Samaritan  text,  the  dream  which  Jacob  relates  in  diap.  xxxi.  11 — 13  is  introduced 
immediately  after  yerse  36  in  chap.  xxx.  It  is  highFfr  probable  that  this  addition  is  genuine, 
hecaose  there  are  suffident  variations  between  the  original  and  Jacob's  narration  of  it,  to  show  that 
the  one  has  not  been  copied  from  the  other ;  and  because  it  seems  to  be  naturally  required  in  the 
place  where  the  Samaritan  has  it. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

86.    **  Take  heed  that  thou  speak  not  to  Jacob  either  good  or  bad.**— Ver.  S4. 

The  marginal  reading  of  our  translation  is  here,  as  in  many  other  places,  greatly  preferable  to  the 
textual  one ;  it  says,  ^  fVom  good  to  bad :"  the  original  is  n  ijr  sioq  metuh  ad  raoyfiromgood  to  eriL 
The  mfanfng  plaanly  iB^denet  addreae  him  infrimMy  ierma^  and  then  proceed  to  acta  ofhoatUity, 
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CHAPTER  XLVL 


m 


S7.  "  All  the  souls  that  came  with  Jacob  into  Egypt^  which  came  out  of  his  loins, 
besides  Jacob's  sons*  wives,  all  the  souls  were  threescore  and  six ;  and  the  sons  of  Joseph, 
whichwere  bom  him  in  Egypt,  were  two  souls :  all  the  souls  of  the  house  of  Jacob, 
which  came  into  Egypt,  were  threescore  and  ten.** — ^Ver.  96,  S7 

There  is  an  apparent  discrepancy  between  the  statement  of  Moses  in  this  passage,  and  tiiat  of 
Stephen  in  Acts  vii.  14 ;  the  one  representing  the  number  of  persons  who  came  into  Egypt  as  being 
ilueeaoore  and  ten,  and  the  other  threescore  and  fifteen.  Varions  methods  of  aocomidiig  for  the 
difGnranoe  hare  been  suggested ;  but  that  of  Dr.  Hales  has  been  thought  to  be  the  most  sadsfiictoij, 
andf  indeed,'  it  leaves  not  the  least  pretence  for  affirming  a  contradiction  between  the  two  miters. 
It  is  as  £^WB :  Moses  states  that  all  the  souk  that  came  with  Jacob  into  Egypt,  mkJidi  iand 
firom  hu  lom»  (except,  his  sons'  mwt),  w^e  sixty-six  souls,  and  this  number  is  thus  ooUected: 

Sacoh's  children,  eleyen  sons  and  one  daughter     .        .  12 

Beuben's  sons 4 

Simeon's  sons 6' 

Levi's  sons 3 

Judah's  three  sons  and  two  grandsons                                   •  t  5 

Issachar's  sons 4 

Zebulun's  sons 3      . 

Gad's  sons 7 

Ashei's  four  sons  and  one  daughter,  and  two  grandsons        .  7 

Dan's  son J 

Naphthali's  sons 4 

Benjamin's  sons 10 

66 

If  to  tfaese  siz^HBix  cihildrein,  grand-children^  and  great  grand-children,  we  add  Jacob  ]daM 
Jeseph,  and  bis  two  sons  bom  in  Egypt,  or  four  more,  the  amoimt  is  seyenty,  the  whole  nmnber  of 
Jacob's  fiunily  which  settled  in  Egypt  \jis  stated  in  yer.  2?^.  In  tins  statement  the  imw  <tf  Jai^s 
sons,  who  formed  part  of  the  household,  are  omitted,  but  they  amounted  to  nine ;  for  of  the  twdTe 
wiTM  of  the  twelye  sons,  Judah's  wife  was  dead  (Gen.  xxxyiii.  12),  and  Simeon's  also,  as  we  maj 
oeUeet  from  his  youngest  son,  Shaul,  by  a  Canaanitess  (chap.  xlyi.  19),  and  Joseph's  wife  was  sbeailT 
in  Elgypt  These  nine  wiyes,  therefore,  added  to  the  sixty-six,  gaye  seyenty-fiye  souls^  the  wbox* 
sonount  of  Jacob's  household  that  went  down  with  him  into  Egypt ;  cridcaliy  conesponding  with 
tiie  statement  in  the  New  Testament,  that  Joseph  sent  for  his  fother  Jacob,  and  all  kit  kkiini 
amounting  to  $e»enty-ftve  souls : — ^The  expression,  aU  hi»  kindred^  including  the  wiyes  wlio  wer« 
Joseph's  Idndred,  not  only  by  aflEmity,  but  also  by  consangoinity :  being  probably  of  the  fiimilies  of 
Esau,  Tsbmael,  or  Keturah*  Thus  does  the  New  Testament  furnish  an  admirable  ocmunentaiy  oq 
the  Old.* 


CHAPTER  XLVra 

S8.    ''  And  Israel  beheld  Joseph's  sons.**— -Ver.  & 

This  has  been  supposed  to  contradict  yer.  10,  ^Now  the  eyes  of  Israel  were  dim  for  ^,  so  diat 
he  could  not  see;*  but  the  meaning  is  not  that  the  patriarch  could  not  see  at  aD,  but  only  tli^ 
he  could  not  see  plainly  and  distinctly  the  objects  which  were  before  him.  This  is  endent  fitmi  ^^ 
11,  where  he  says  to  Joseph,  '^  I  had  not  thought  to  see  thy  foce;  and  lo^  God  hath  ^AofVfli me  al^ 
thy  seed.* 

«  Bloonfidd  b  diaiitiiSad  witfi  this  interpratetm  Se«UaCritM»lD«M»«Acli*^l^ 
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THE  BOOK  OF  EXODUS. 

CHAPTER  III. 

2D*  '*  Aad  it  shall  come  to  pass^  that  when  ye  go,  ye  shall  not  go  empty ;  but  every 
wonan  shall  borrow  of  her  neighbour,  and  pf  her  that  sojourneth  in  her  house,  jewels  of 
silver,  and  jewels  of  gold  and  raiment :  and  ye  shall  spoil  the  Egyptians/'— -Ver.  21^22. 

Frmn  chap.  xii.  35, 36,  we  learn,  that  the  Israelites  complied  with  llie  injunction  here  giren ;  and, 
as  onr  Vernon  reads,  ^  they  spoiled  the  Egyptians."  This  naxratire  has  giren  rise  to  sereral 
objecti<ms ;  the  conduct  of  the  Israelites  has  been  characterised  as  ungenerous  and  dishonest ;  and 
as  it  was  induced  by  the  command  of  God,  unbelieyers  hare  not  been  sparing  in  their  remarks  upon 
that  also.  It  may  be  omfidently  affirmed,  howeyer,  that  the  texts,  properly  understood,  are  open  to 
no  objection,  and  that  the  command,  and  the  compliance  therewith,  may  be  shown  to  be  peifedtly 
just.  In  the  first  place,  the  Hebrew  word  ^tkv,  which  our  translators  hare  rendered  borrow,  simply 
signifies  to  oik^  to  re^re^  to  demand.  In  the  three  passages  relative  to  the  transaction  (chap.  iii. 
22,  x].2,xii.  35),  the  Septuagint  has,  #Aa^a«iE:,a/rfdiF<;  and  in  the  two  former,  the  Vulgate  has, /w»- 
tulabii,  thall  demand  ;  and  so,  indeed,  it  was  in  the  English  Bible,  tiU  the  edition  of  Becke,  in  1549 ; 
the  G^eva,  Barkers,  and  some  others,  having  aeke.  The  injunction,  therefore,  was,  that  the 
Israelites  should  ask  or  demand  of  the  Egyptians  a  recompence  for  their  past  services ;  or,.it  may  be, 
a  restoration  only  of  that  property  of  which  they  had  been  despoiled.*  It  seems  manifest,  as  Mr. 
Bryant  has  suggested,  from  the  expression  used  in  chap.  xii.  33,  ^'  They  sent  them  out  of  the  land 
in  haste,*  that  the  Egyptians  never  expected  nor  wished  for  the  return  of  the  Israelites;  and,  con- 
sequently, they  could  not  expect  the  return  of  the  jewels  and  raiment.  In  point  effect,  and  as  Dr. 
Clarke  has  ably  argued,  there  eouiJld  he  no  horrowvng  in  the  case,  because,  if  accounts  were  £urly 
balanced,  E^ypi  would  be  found  still  in  considerable  arrears  to  lerad.  Let  it  also  be  considered, 
tiiat  the  Egyptians  had  never  any  ri^ht  to  the  services  of  the  Hebrews.  Egypt  owed  its  policy,  its 
opulence,  and  even  its  political  existence,  to  the  Israelites.  Wbat  had  Joseph  for  his  important 
services  ?-— NOTHiNa !  He  had  neither  district,  nor  city,  nor  lordship  in  Egypt ;  nor  did  he  reeerve 
any  4o  Me  children.  All  his  services  were  yratuitaue;  and  being  animated  witii  a  better  hope  tiian 
any  easthly  possession  could  inspire,  he  desired  that  even  his  bonee  should  be  carried  up  out  of 
%ypt.  Jacob  and  his  &mily,  it  is  true,  were  permitted  to  sojourn  in  Qoshen ;  but  they  wera  not 
provided  for  in  that  place;  fi)r  they  lm>ught  their  eattUj  thmyoode^  a»ui all  that  they  had  imia  Eyypt 
(Gea.  xhi.  I,  6),  so  that  they  had  nothing  but  the  bare  land  to  feed  on ;  and  had  baih  trooTe- 
dties,  or  fortresses,  we  know  not  how  many ;  and  two  whole  cities,  Pithom  and  Raameee^  besides ; 
and  fior  all  these  services  they  had  no  eompeneation  whatever^  but  were,  besides,  cruelly  abused,  and 
obliged  to  witness,  as  die  sum  of  their  calamities,  the  daily  murder  of  their  male  infents.  These 
parttcalars  oonsidered,  remarks  the  doctor,  will  Infidelity  ever  dare  to  produce  this  case  again,  in 
support  of  its  pretensions? 


CHAPTER  IV. 

SO.  '*  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  I  will  harden  his  [Pharaoh's]  heart,  that  he 
shall  not  let  the  people  go." — Ver.  2 J  • 

To  this  passage  it  has  been  objected,  that  a  just  God  could  not  punish  Pharaoh  for  a  hardness  of 
heart  of  which  he  himself  was  evidently  the  cause.  But  when  we  meet  with  an  assertion  apparently 
contrary  to  all  the  truth  and  equity  in  the  world,  it  is  but  common  justice  to  any  writer,  human  or 
divine,  says  Bishop  Home,  to  suppose  that  we  mistake  his  meaning,  and  that  the  expression 
employed  to  convey  it  is  capable  of  an  interpretation  different  from  that  which  may  at  first  present 
itself.     We  cannot,  for  a  moment,  imagine,  that  God  secretly  infiuences  a  man's  wiH,  or  suggests 

*  'nun  fleemt  to  be  intimated  in  ver.  22.  ^  Ve  ihall  spoil  the  Egyptiami.'*  Tie  word  ^»  ngntfiee  to  rfgamw  reeoDtr,  ami 
ii  ao  used  in  1  Sam.  xxx,  22,  aa  vn\\  as  other  placca. 

2U 
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any  wicked,  stubborn  resolutian  to  his  mind,  and  then  punishes  him  for  it.  We  are^  tkopefoie,  ta 
consider  by  what  other  means,  not  incompatible  with  his  nature  and  attributes,  he  may  be  said,  in 
a  certain  sense,  and  without  impropriety,  to  harden  a  man's  heart.  There  are  many  ways  by  which 
we  may  conceiye  this  effect  to  be  wrought,  without  running  into  the  absurdity  and  impiety  ahore- 
mentioned.  The  heart  may  be  hardened  by  those  rery  respites,  miracles,  and  mercies,  intended  to 
soften  it ;  for  if  they  do  not  soften  it,  they  will  harden  it.  God  is  sometimes  said  to  do  that  which 
he  permits  to  be  done  by  others,  in  the  way  of  judgment  and  punishment ;  as,  when  his  people 
rejected  his  own  righteous  laws,  he  is  said  to  haye  given  them  the  idolatrous  ones  of  their  heathen 
neighbours — ^  statutes  that  were  not  good."  The  heart  may  be  hardened  by  his  withdrawing  that 
grace  it  has  long  resisted ;  men  may  be  given  up  to  a  reprobate  mind.  As  they  notdd  not  see  when 
they  possessed  the  faculty  of  sight,  the  use  of  that  Acuity  may  be  taken  fiom  them,  and  they  may 
be  abandoned  to  blindness.  But  all  this  is  judicial,  and  supposes  previous  Tohmtary  wJckaJnesS) 
which  it  is  designed  to  punish.  The  case  of  Pharaoh  is  exactly  that  of  the  Jews.*  God  is  sud  to 
have  "blinded  their  eyes,  and  hardened  their  hearts."  But  how?  As  it  is  here  represented? 
Would  he  do  this  to  his  own  people?  Was  he  the  cause  of  Aeir  rejecting  their  Messiah?  Or 
doeshe*-oanhe — ^intend  to  say  that  he  was  so  ?  Let  us  hear  no  more  of  this,  for  the  adteofoommoD 
sense  and  common  honesty,  if  such  things  are  yet  left  among  us. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

31.  **  I  appeared  unto  Abraham,  unto  Isaac,  and  unto  Jacob,  by  the  name  tj  God 
Almighty;  but  by  my  name  JEHOVAH  was  I  not  known  to  them.*'— Ver,  8. 

Thesp  words  are  seemingly  opposed  to  several  pikssages  in  the  earlier  writings  of  the  Old  Test»« 
m^nt,  where  God  is  spoken  of,  and  is  addressed  by  the  patriarchs  here  referred  to,  under  the  junnf 
of  Jehovah.  To  reconcile  this  seeming  contradiction,  various  expedients  have  been  proposed,  moit 
of  which  are  more  or  less  satisfiEKstoiy  to  the  purpose ;  but  of  all  the  solutions  of  the  difficulty  which 
we  have  met  with,  we  think  that  offered  by  Mr.  Charles  Taylor  is  the  most  condnsive.  He  hai 
shown,  by  a  number  of  proofs,  that  the  word  jrr  yeda^  to  knowy  implies  various  degrees  of  knowledge; 
from  the  general,  loose,  mere  conception  of  any  thing,  to  the  absolute  and  intimate  expeoence  of  it; 
and  then  interprets  the  passage  as  follows :  ^^  I  was  seen  by  Abraham,  &c.,  as  God,  ^AttUii,-«-hit 
by  my  name  Jehovah  was  I  not  appbofbiatb  to  them  :*  no ;  they  were  but  individsLalB,  at  mot 
a  fiunily,  not  a  nation.  Other  people  also  knew  me  by  that  name  (Lot,  Melchixedi^  Job,  Hi^, 
Abimelech,  Laban,  Balaam,  &c.) ;  but  now,  Israel  being  abont  to  become  a  nation,  by  my  name 
Jbhovah  I  will  be  the  appropriate  Deity  of  that  people^;  and  under  tihat  name,  I  on  one  port, 
and  they  on  the  other,  will  enter  into  covenant,  &c. 

To  this  sense  agrees  the  answer  of  Pharaoh,  in  Exod.  v.  2 :  ^'  Who  is  Jehovah  that  I  shoald  ohey 
him  ?  no  such  mighty  Deity,  I  trow !  He  is  no  God  of  mine :  I  do  not  ajpphopkiatb  Jehovah  » 
my  God,  though  you  do :  I  will  not  let  Israel  go,"  at  any  command  given  to  me  in  bis  nsaie. 
The  same  is  the  import  of  this  word,  Exod.  i.  8 :  *^  There  arose  a  king  oyer  ^gypt,  who  apm* 
PRiATED  not  Joseph :"  in  fact,  he  was  a  king  by  conquest,  and  of  another  race  and  countzy; 
therefore,  the  services  done  to  former  Pharaohs,  were  no  services  to  him.  If  this  sense  of  th« 
word  be  admitted,  and  it  seems  to  be  justly  entitled  to  admission,  then  all  difficulty  vanishes  fros 
the  passage.  Moreover,  another  passage  is  elucidated  by  it,  Gen.  ii.  9,  17 :  "  The  tree  of  appko- 
PRIATION  of  good  or  evil :"  a  tree  placed  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  whether  man  would  affn- 
priate  to  himself  good  or  evil.  The  history  of  the  effects,  &c.,  of  this  tree,  demonstrates  this  to 
be  the  import  of  its  title.  ''  Of  the  tree  wldch  decides  appropriation  of  good  or  evil,  thou  najest 
not  eat;  for  it  is  deadly."  But,  alas,  man  appropriated  evil ;  ''  good  lost,  and  evil  got :"  he  appnh 
priated  evil  to  his  soul,  as  completely,  as  intimately,  as  he  appropriated  ibod  to  his  body.t 

32.  '^  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  In  this  thou  slialt  know  that  I  am  the  Lord  :  behold,  I 
[Moses]  will  smite  with  the  rod  that  is  in  mine  hand  upon  the  waters  which  are  in  the 

*  It  ii  evident,  as  Koppe  ban  remarked,  that  the  whole  passage  w  to  be  understood,  not  only  of  obatuftry,  as  a  vioe,  bat  abo 
of  the  punishment  and  misery,  by  the  divine  will  conjoined  with  it,  thongh  nut  eternal,  bnt  only  mch  sa  u  uifiiUflped  by  Bfo*^- 
See  Bloomfield,  Recens.  Synop.  on  Rom.  ix.  18. 

t  See  Fragments  to  Cahnet,  No.  306. 
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riyer,  and  they  shall  be  turned  to  blood.  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses^  Say  unto 
Aaron,  Take  thy  rod,  and  stretch  out  thine  hand  upon  the  waters  of  Egypt,  upon  tb^ 
BtreamSy  upon  their  rivers,  and  upon  their  ponds,  and  upon  all  their  pools  of  wat^r,  that 
they  may  become  blood ;  and  that  there  may  be  blood  throughout  all  the  land  of  Egypt, 
both  in  vessels  of  wood,  and  in  vessels  of  stone.  And  Moses  and  Aaron  did  so,  as  the 
Lord  commanded :  and  he  lifted  up  the  rod,  and  smote  the  waters  that  were  in  the  rivers 
in  the  sight  of  Pharaoh^  and  in  the  sight  of  his  servants  ;  and  all  the  waters  that  were  in 
the  river  were  turned  to  blood.  And  the  fish  that  was  in  the  river  died;  and  the  river 
stank,  and  the  Egyptians  could  not  drink  of  the  water  of  the  river ;  and  there  was  blood 
throughout  all  the  land  of  Egypt.  And  the  magicians  of  Egypt  did  so  with  their 
enchantments ;  and  Pharaoh's  heart  was  hardened,  neither  did  he  hearken  unto  them>  as 
the  Lord  had  said."— Ver.  17—22. 

^'  This  is  the  first  plague,"  says  Dr.  Ct^ddes;  '^and  a  dreadful  plague  it  must  have  been,  if  k 
tvmr  nm  inflicted ;'  and  after  parading  with  his  learning  about  ihe  suavity  and  salabiity  of  the 
Nile,  as  vouched  for  both  by  ancient  and  modam  traveUers,  he  proceeds  to  intexspeise  his  remarics 
with  flippant  cavils  and  irrelevant  observations ;  not,  however,  foigetting  the  old  trick  of  substi- 
tuting what  he  no  doubt  would  call  an  aignment  from  analogy,  for  the  one  in  question,  and  thus, 
by  the  aid  of  a  confident  fiilsehood,  betraying  Ins  unwpry  reader  into  a  conclusion,  not  only  without 
evidence,  but  in  direct  opposition  to  it.  "  It  certdmly  would,"  he  remarks,  ^  be  deemed  a  very 
uncommon  phenomenon,  to  see  all  our  rivers  and  lakes,  reservoirs  and  cistenus  frozen  over  in  the 
middle  of  June ;  yet  even  that  would  not  amount  to  a  mirscle ;  fi>r  it  might  actually  happen,  and 
perhaps  has  happened,  by  an  extraordinary  change  in  the  atmosphere :  but  if  this  happened  at  the 
command  of  one  man,  as  Bosenmiiller  ex^wesses  it,  and  instantaneously  at  his  command,  I  confess 
I  slundd  deem  it  a  miraculous  event :  but  then  I  must  have  the  strongest  proofii  poseible  that  such 
an  event  took  place.  Here,  I  have  no  proo^  no  motive  of  credibility  but  the  sole  authority  of  an 
anonymous  Hebrew  writer,  whom  I  find  every  where  giving  in  to  the  marvellous,  generally  dothing 
Ms  narrative  in  the  garb  of  poetical  imagery,  and,  aeeord&og  to  tiie  oriental  custom,  ascribing 
pl^rsical  events  to  supernatural  causes."  What,  no  motive  of  credibility !  Is  then  all  the  proof  that 
&e  concurrent  attestations  of  histoiy,  sacred  and  pro&ne,  have  given  in  support  of  the  divine  mission 
of  Moses  at  once  annihilated  ?  What  proofs  necessary  to  tiie  admission  of  miraculous  &cts  do  there 
exist  which  the  miracles  of  Moses  possess  not  ?  Their  importance,  relative  to  the  fonnalion  tmd 
establishment  of  his  nation,  it  can  scarcely  be  thought  any  sober  man  will  question,  any  more  than 
llienr  notoriety  and  splendour.  The  truth  of  them  is  evidenced  by  an  investigation  into  the  moral 
dbaraoter  of  Moses  himself.  The  religi<m  and  policy  of  the  Jews  axe  founded  on  the  truth  of  his 
mirades.  Can  it  be,  for  instance,  supposed  that  the  Hebrew  nation  would,  without  miracles,  have 
received  the  laws  to  which  Moses  subjected  them  ?  Did  Moses,  by  pretended  miracles,  beguile 
and  deceive  the  nation  itself?  Or  did  the  whole  Jewish  people  make  ;him  their  leader,  and 
tmifonnly  act  in  concwt  with  him,  to  delude  other  nations  and  their  own  descendants?  The  estab- 
lishment and  duration  of  the  Jewish  religion,  the  very  circumstances  under  which  the  Jews  at  this 
day  exist,  are  a  certain  proof  of  the  miracles  of  Moses.  But  what  says  Dr.  Geddes  ? — '^  Here,  I  have 
no  proof,  no  motive  to  credibility^  but  the  s<de  authority  of  an  anonymous  Hebrew  fprtter." — ^And,  as 
though  an  anonymous  writer  could  not  write  truth,  more  espedally  being  a  Hd^rem,  the  doctor, 
still  frirther  to  detract  fix>m  his  credit,  adds,  ^'  whom  I  find  every  where  giving  in  to  the  marvellous, 
generally  clothing  his  narrative  in  the  garb  of  poetical  imagery,  and,  according  to  the  oriental 
custom,  ascribing  physical  events  to  supernatural  causes."  Now  this  is  what  Dr.  Ghddes  palms  om 
OS  for  aignment!  The  proper  question  in  respect  to  this  anonymom  Hebrew  writer,  whom  the 
concurrent  attestation  of  antiquity  has,  firom  his  own  time  to  the  present,  agreed  to  have  been  the 
lawgiver  Moses,  is,  whether  the  history  transmitted  by  him  did  not,  in  every  instance  from  its  com- 
mencement to  its  end,  alxMmd  with  events  proverbially  marvellous  ?  And,  if  so,  his  giving  into  the 
marreUoue  was  really  no  other  than  treating  his  subject  according  to  its  natiure,  ftom  which  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  him  to  have  departed  without  wiHiilly  violating  the  truth.  If  hie  narrative 
be  ehthod  in  the  garb  ef  poetical  imagery  where  it  ought  not  to  be,  that  is,  indeed,  an  impeachment 
of  bis  taste.  Dr.  Geddes  being  the  standard;  but  it  proves  nothing  more.  And  as  to  the  third 
charge,  of  <ueribingj  according  to  the  oriental  custom,  physical  events  to  supernatural  causes^  if  the 
doctor  will  drop  the  final  «,  we  will  ccmcur  in  admitting  it    That  Moses,  the  doctors  anonymous 
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Hebrew,  does  impate  the  ordinary  as  well  as  extraordinary  eyents  of  nature  to  a  supemstoral 
cause,  we  neither  wonder  at  nor  cease  to  admire.  That  inspiration  which  filled  him  with  a  know- 
ledge of  the  past,  the  development  of  creation  to  ^s  yiew,  the  subjection  to  his  command  of  the 
dements  of  nature,  and  the  exposure  of  remote  foturity  to  his  eye,  fiilly  enabled  him  to  ascribe 
eyery  event  to  its  proper  cause  ;  and  all  events,  whether  physical  or  supernatural,  if  there  be  a  God, 
are  referable  to  him.  With  Dr.  Geddes,  however,  thus  to  attribute  these  is  an  oreental  oufont. 
God  grant  the  custom  universally  prevailed !  Yet,  why  an  oriental  etutom,  but  because  that  Light 
which  suggested  it  first  beamed  in  the  East  ?  When  the  doctor  talked  of  *^  the  sole  authariiy  of 
an  anon3rmous  Hebrew  writer,"  he  doubtless  had  utterly  fox^tten  the  words  of  the  Psalmist :  '^  He 
turned  their  waters  into  blood,  and  slew  their  fish,"  unless,  perhaps,  in  the  doctor  s  opinion,  the 
author  of  the  Pentateuch  were  the  writer  of  the  psalm. 

Looking,  however,  into  subsequent  remarks,  it  would  seem  that  the  phrase,  ^  ascribing  phyncd 
events  to  supernatural  causes'  had  an  application,  in  the  doctor s  mind,  which  we  have  not  adverted 
to ;  inasmuch  as  Dr.  Geddes  attempts  to  account  for  the  above-mentioned  miracle  in  a  natural  waj, 
and  as,  forsooth,  being  nothing  more  than  a  discoloration  of  the  Nile  by  the  washing  down  of  red 
ochre,  or  some  other  colouring  substance,  at  its  overflow :  ''  Perhaps  on  that  year  the  exundation 
may  have  been  greater,  and  the  waters  more  highly  tinged  than  usual,  which,  whether  miracnloos 
or  not,  might  alarm  the  superstitious  people,  and  be  by  Moses  artfully  employed  as  a  motive  to 
obtain  the  liberation  of  Israel."  According  to  Dr.  C^des,  then,  the  bloody  appearance  of  the 
water,  whe^er  of  a*  lighter  or  deeper  tincture,  must  have  happened  before  Moses  could  have  availed 
himself  of  the  phenomena,  that  is,  the  effect  must  have  preceded  the  cause ;  for  what  says  the  text? 
Let  the  veader  refer  to  it  as  it  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article. 

The  quibbling  and  wit  with  which  the  doctor  amuses  himself  in  the  note  closing  this  topic  is  too 
misecable  to  deserve  more  than  a  smile  of  contempt :  ''  We  read  not  when  or  how  the  wateis  were 
restored  to  their  former  soundness :  and  here  the  historian  seems  to  have  overlooked  a  material 
point.  Another  miracle  was  to  have  been  expected  to  re-convert  the  blood  into  water ;  at  least 
what  was  in  the  lakes  and  cisterns :  for  we  may  suppose  that  what  was  in  the  river  and  its  branches 
would  be  carried,  in  the  course  of  seven  days,  into  the  sea.  What  a  pity  it  was  not  the  Bed  Sea; 
for  then  we  should  have  an  excellent  reason  for  its  being  so  called." 

To  these  remarks  we  add  the  follo^ring  firom  the  Universal  History,  vol.  iii.,  p.  374,  note.  If  it 
b^  asked,  why  €k>d  suffered  the  magicians  to  borrow  power  finom  the  devil,  to  invalidate,  if  possible, 
those  miracles  which  his  servant  wrought  by  his  divine  power,  the  following  reasons  may  be  given 
for  it :  ^rst^  it  was  necessary  that  these  magicians  Aould  be  suffered  to  do  to  the  utmost  of  tiNir 
power  against  Moses,  in  order  to  dear  him  firom  the  imputation  of  magic  or  soxoeiy :  for  as  the 
notion  of  such  an  extraordinary  art  was  very  rife,  not  only  among  the  Egyptians^  but  all  other 
nations,  if  they  had  not  entered  into  this  strenuous  competition  with  him,  and  been  at  lengiii 
overcome  by  him,  both  the  Hebrews  and  f^yptians  would  have  been  apt  to  attribute  all  las 
miiaeles  to  his  skill  in  magic,  rather  than  to  the  divine  power.  Seeondlyy  it  was  necessaiy,  in  order 
to  confirm  the  &ith  of  the  wavering  and  desponding  Israelites,  by  malring  them  see  tiie  difibenee 
betwe^i  Moses'  acting  by  the  power  of  Grod,  and  the  sorcerers  by  that  of  Satan.  And,  /Iiiit^  in 
order  to  preserve  them  afterwards  from  being  seduced,  by  any  fiadse  nuxacles^  from  the  true  wonh^ 
of  Ood. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

33.  "  And  all  the  cattle  of  Egypt  died :  but  of  the  cattle  of  the  children  of  Israel  died 
not  one." — Ver.  6. 

This  verse  has  been  said  to  contradict  ver.  20,  where  it  is  said  that  some  of  the  cattle  of  ISgJT^ 
remained  alive,  and  were  preserved  firom  a  subsequent  plague  by  the  servants  of  Pharaoh.  Bvt  the 
fact  is,  that  nothing  is  more  common  among  writers,  both  sacred  and  profane,  than  the  use  of  the 
word  aUy  not  in  an  absolute^  but  a  relative  or  comparative  sense,  as  implying  many^  sum/ssf  Assf^ 
&c.  Surely  it  will  be  admitted,  that  if  these  writings  are  foxged,  their  author  was  quite  capable  of 
avoiding  such  palpable  contradictions  as  the  objection  supposes;  and  if  they  are  genuine  and 
authentic,  it  can  of  course  have  no  foundation. 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

34.  "  Now  the  sojourning  of  the  children  of  Israel,  who  dwelt  in  Egypt,  was  four  hun- 
dred and  thirty  years." — Ver.  40, 

This  passage  has  been  conceired  to  contradict  €^n.  xt.  13,  where  it  is  announced  to  Abraham, 
that  Mb  seed  should  be  a  stranger  in  a  land  that  was  not  theirs,  and  should  serve  them,  and  should 
1^  afflicted  four  hundred  years.  But  the  passages  are  perfectly  consistent,  the  computation  being 
made  from  two  different  epochs.  In  Genesis,  the  time  is  calculated  from  the  promise  made  to 
Abraham  of  a  son,  or  from  the  birth  of  Isaac ;  but  in  Exodus,  it  is  computed  from  his  departure 
from  his  natiye  country,  in  obedience  to  the  divine  command.  The  probability  is,  that  there  is  a 
defect  in  the  present  Hebrew  text,  in  the  passage  at  the  head  of  this  article ;  for  the  Samaritan 
Pentateuch,  in  all  its  copies,  as  well  as  the  Alexandrine  copy  of  the  LXX.,  reads,  "  Now  the 
sojourning  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  of  their  /ather$  in  the  land  of  Canaan^  and  in  the  land  of 
Egypt,  was  four  hundred  and  thirty  years  ;"  and  the  same  statement  is  made  by  St  Paul,  in  Gal. 
iiL  17,  who  reckons  from  the  promise  made  to  Abraham  to  the  giving  of  the  law,  which  soon 
followed  the  departure  from  Egypt  That  these  three  witnesses  depose  to  the  truth,  the  chronology 
itself  proves ;  for  it  is  evident  that  the  descendants  of  Israel  did  not  dwell  four  hundred  and  thirty 
years  in  Egypt ;  while  it  is  equally  evident,  that  the  period  from  Abraham's  entry  into  Canaan  to 
the  exode  is  exactly  that  number.  Thus,  from  Abraham's  entrance  into  the  promised  land  to  the 
birth  of  Isaac  was  twenty-five  years ;  Isaac  was  sixty  years  old  at  the  birth  of  Jacob ;  and  Jacob 
was  one  hundred  and  thirty  at  the  time  of  his  going  down  into  Egypt ;  which  three  sums  make 
two  hundred  and  fifteen  years.  And  then,  Jacob  and  his  children  having  remained  in  Egypt  two 
hundred  and  fifteen  years  more,  the  entire  sum  of  four  hundred  and  thirty  years  is  regularly  com- 
pleted.— KennicoU. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

85.  ''And  the  children  of  Israel  went  up  harnessed  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt.^— Ver.  18. 

There  is  considerable  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  word  t3«iron  chetneehtniy 
here  rendered  harnessed ;  and  a  variety  of  interpretations  of  it  has  consequently  been  given.  Mr. 
Haimer  conceives  that  the  people,  with  their  cattle,  were  in  strings  or  companies  of  ^re  each  ;  and 
Theodotion  and  Montanus  render  ^w  in  a  rank,  as  in  the  maigin  of  the  English  Bible.  But  this 
supposition  is  scarcely  admissible,  because,  allowing  but  one  yard  for  each  rank  or  company  to  move 
in,  it  would  have  required  not  fewer  than  sixty-eight  miles  for  only  the  600,000  effective  nien  to 
have  proceeded  in,  which  the  circumstances  of  the  history  will  not  admit.  Symmachus,  Aquila, 
the  Vulgate,  and  other  Versions,  support  our  English  translation,  in  the  text,  rendering  hamessed 
or  armed.  But  it  is  not  probable  tiiat  Pharaoh  would  have  permitted  the  use  of  arms  to  600,000 
men,  fit  for  military  service,  and  cruelly  oppressed.  The  Septuagint,  the  Targxun,  and  others, 
render  the  word  ^rded;  but  this  cannot  be  its  real  import,  because  in  Judg.  vii.  11  it  is  applied  to 
men  who  were  lying  asleep,  and  certainly  not  girded.  The  editor  of  Calmet,  dissatisfied  with  all 
the  explanations  hitherto  offered  of  the  text,  has  investigated  the  circumstances  connected  with  it 
with  his  usual  acuteness,  and  concludes  that  the  word  ehemeehim  imporia  embodied  under  Jive,  that 
is,  the  officers  established  by  the  oidinaiy  laws  and  usages  of  encampments  and  caravans.  This 
idea  he  has  applied  to  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  exodus  from  Egypt,  and  has  illustrated, 
by  its  aid,  many  of  those  points  in  the  history  which  heretofore  eluded  the  researches  of  the  most 
able  critics. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

36.  "  And  when  the  children  of  Israel  saw  it>  they  said  one  to  another,  It  is  manna;  for 
they  wist  not  what  it  was."— Ver.  15. 

The  marginal  reading  is  certainly  nearer  the  truth  than  the  textual  one,  which  is,  in  fiict,  pal* 
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paWy  contradictory :  "They  said  it  was  manna, /w  tAsy  knew  not  what  k  vsom  !'  TTie  margin  reads^ 
*'1!?liat  is  this  ?*  that  is,  the  people  said  one  to  another,  ^  What  is  this  ?  for  they  knew  not  what 
it  was." 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

37.  ''  And  Moses*  father-in-law  said,  Moreover,  thou  shalt  provide  out  of  all  the  people 
able  men,  such  as  fear  God,  men  of  truth,  hating  covetousness ;  and  place  such  over  them 
[the  people],  to  be  rulers  of  thousands,  and  rulers  of  hundreds,  rulers  of  fifties,  and  rulers 
of  tens,*'  &c.— Ver.  17—22. 

In  Deut.  i.  9 — 13,  Moses  is  represented  as  having  proposed  the  appointment  of  these  jadges  to 
the  people  himself,  which,  it  is  said  in  the  text,  was  suggested  and  proposed  to  him  by  his  fiither- 
in-law  Jethro ;  a  circumstance  which  has  been  considered  to  involve  a  considerable  difficul^.  One 
would  almost  think,  that  the  way  in  which  we  have  stated  the  fact  was  in  itself  enough  to  show, 
that  there  is  in  reality  no  discrepancy  between  the  two  passages :  but  to  avoid  all  misconceptioD  of 
the  matter,  we  transcribe  the  following  remarks  firom  Dr.  GFreaves : — There  is  a  great  and  strikiag 
dijSerence  between  these  statements,  but  there  is  no  contradiction :  Jethro  suggested  to  Hoses  the 
appointment ;  he,  probably,  after  consulting  God,  as  Jethro  intimates, ''  If  God  shall  thus  command 
thee"  (ver.  23),  referred  the  matter  to  the  people,  and  assigned  the  choice  of  the  individuals  to 
them ;  the  persons  thus  selected  he  admitted  to  share  his  authority,  as  subordinate  judges.  Thus 
the  two  statements  are  perfectly  consistent.  But  this  is  not  all :  their  difference  is  most  natural 
In  first  recording  the  event,  it  was  natural  Moses  should  dwell  on  the  first  cause  which  led  to  it, 
and  pass  by  the  appeal  to  the  people,  as  a  subordinate  and  less  material  part  of  the  transaction; 
but  in  addressing  die  people,  it  was  natural  to  notice  the  part  they  themselves  had  in  the  selection 
of  those  judges,  in  order  to  conciliate  their  regard  and  obedience.  How  naturallj,  also,  does  the 
pious  legislator,  in  his  public  address,  dwell  on  every  circumstance  which  could  improve  his  hearers 
in  piety  and  virtue.  The  multitude  of  the  people  was  the  cause  of  the  appointment  of  the  judges; 
bow  beautiftdly  is  this  increase  of  the  nation  turned  to  an  argument  of  gratitude  to  Gk>d !  How 
afiectionate  is  the  blessing  with  which  the  pious  speaker  interrupts  the  narrative,  imploring  God 
that  the  multitade  of  his  people  may  increase  a  thousand-fold !  How  admirably  does  he  take 
oecasioo,  from  mentioning  the  Judges,  to  inculcate  the  eternal  principles  oi  justice  and  piety,  which 
should  control  their  decisions !  How  remote  is  all  this  from  art,  forgery,  and  imposture !  Sorelj 
here»  if  anywhere,  we  can  trace  the  dictates  of  nature,  truth,  and  piety. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

38.  *^  And  thou  shalt  put  it  [the  altar  of  incense]  before  the  veil,  that  is  by  the  ark  of 
the  testimony,  before  the  mercy-seat,  that  is  over  the  testimony,  where  I  will  meet  with 
thee."— Ver.  6. 

The  difficulty  which  presents  itself  in  this  passage  is,  that  the  altar  of  inooise  is  diroded  to  be 
placed  before  die  mercy-seat,  that  is,  as  it  seems,  in  the  holy  of  holies ;  wheteas  we  knew  the  hA 
to  have  been  otherwise,  this  altar  being  in  use  every  day,  and  the  most  holy  place  only  entered  oaM 
in  the  year.  Compare  ver.  ^  with  Heb.  ix.  6,  7.  To  remove  this  difficulty,  Dr.  Keanioott  htt 
suggested  that  the  second  clause  of  the  verse — ^  before  the  mercy-seat,  that  is  over  the  teslUDoiiy* 
— ^is  a  repetition,  by  mistake,  of  the  preceding  clause,  with  an  additional  mistake  of  the  interdmp 
of  two  letters.*  The  clause  is  wanting  in  twenty-six  of  the  MSS.  coUated  by  Kemiioott  and  Dt 
Rossi,  and  also  in  the  Samaritan  text,  and  its  rejection  readers  the  text  clear  and  consisteBt  Dr. 
Geddes,  howerer,  conceives  that  the  present  text  is  rendered  sufficiently  intelligible,  and  free  froa 
objection,  by  a  mere  alteration  of  the  punctuation,  and  the  insertion  of  pn  army  mrk,  in  tke  dmuft 
in  question,  which  is  foimd  in  at  least  eight  MSS.    The  text  thus  anai^ed,  he  xenden^  **  And  Aaa 

*  The  Hebrew  of  the  two  clauses  is  thus:  n"vn  pK-'rp  -ivK  TOijn  •OSb; — fr>]f;vVy  tvk  min  •3S*' 
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slialt  place  it.  beAre  the  reil  which  is  by  the  tesdmonial  ark ;  orer  against  the  lid  of  the  tes- 
timonial ark;  where  I  am  to  manifest  myself  to  thee."  Here  there  is  nothing  redundant  or  cop* 
tradictory.  The  first  clause  directs  the  incense  altar  to  be  placed  before  the  Teil ;  and  the  second 
marks  tiie  predse  place,  directly  opposite  to  the  lid  of  the  ark,  the  supposed  residence  of  Jehoyah. 
Before  this  residence,  but  without  the  veil,  the  incense  altar  was  to  be  placed,  between  the  table  of 
the  shew-'bieed  and  the  chandelier. 


CHAPTER  XXXIL 

39.  **  Yet  now,  if  thou  wilt  forgive  their  sin — ;  and  if  not,  blot  me,  I  pray  thee,  out 
of  thy  book  which  thou  hast  written."—  Ver.  32. 

The  apparent  harshness  of  this  address  to  the  Almighty,  has  occasioned  many  conjectures  to 
be  offered  on  the  real  meaning  involyed  in  it  We  think  that  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  has  assigned  a 
Yeiy  natural  sense  to  the  words,  and  therefore  transfer  his  illustration  of  the  passage  into  our  pages. 
It  is  probable  that  one  part  of  Moses'  work  during  the  forty  days  of  his  residence  on  the  mount  with 
God,  was  his  regulating  the  muster-roll  of  all  the  tribes  and  ^milies  of  Israel,  in  reference  to  the 
parts  they  were  respectirely  to  act,  in  the  different  transactions  in  the  wilderness,  promised  land,  &c. ; 
and  this  being  done  under  the  immediate  direction  of  God,  is  termed  '^  God's  book,  which  he  had 
written;"  such  muster-rolls  or  registers,  called  also  genealogies,  the  Jews  hare  had  from  the  remotest 
period  of  their  history ;  and  it  is  probable,  that  God  had  told  him,  that  those  who  should  break 
the  covenant  which  he  had  then  made  with  them  should  be  blotted  out  of  that  list,  and  never  enter 
into  the  promised  land.  All  this  Moses  appears  to  have  particularly  in  view,  and  without  entering 
into  any  detail,  immediately  comes  to  the  point  which  he  knew  was  fixed,  when  this  list  or  muster» 
roll  was  made,  namely,  that  those  who  should  break  the  covenant  should  be  blotted  out,  and  never 
have  any  inheritance  in  the  promised  land ;  therefore,  he  says,  "  this  people  have  sirmed  a  great 
sin,  and  have  made  them  gods  of  gold ;"  thus  they  had  broken  the  covenant  (see  the  first  and 
second  commandments) ;  and  by  this,  had  forfeited  their  right  to  Canaan.  '^  Yet  now,*  he  adds, 
"if  thou  wilt  forgive  their  sin,"  that  they  may  yet  attain  the  promised  inheritance ;  "  and  if  not,  blot 
me,  I  pray  thee,  out  of  thy  book  which  thou  hast  written."  If  thou  wilt  blot  out  their  names  firom 
this  register,  and  never  suffer  them  to  enter  Canaan,  blot  me  out  also,  for  I  cannot  bear  the  thought 
of  enjoying  that  blessedness,  while  my  people  and  their  posterity  shall  be  for  ever  excluded.  And 
God,  in  kindness  to  Moses,  spared  him  the  mortification  of  going  into  Canaan,  without  taking  the 
people  with  him.  They  had  forfeited  their  lives,  and  were  sentenced  to  die  in  the  wilderness ;  and 
Moses's  prayer  was  answered  in  mercy  to  him,  while  the  people  suffered  under  the  hand  of  justiccl. 
But  the  promise  of  Qod  did  not  fail ;  for  although  those  who  sinned  were  blotted  out  of  the  book, 
yet  their  posterity  enjoyed  the  inheritance. 

This  seems  to  be  the  simple  and  pure  light,  in  which  this  place  should  be  viewed ;  and  in  this 
tense,  St  Paul  is  to  be  understood,  where  he  says,  ^  For  I  could  vnsh  that  myself  were  accursed 
finom  Christ,  for  my  brethren,  my  kinsmen  according  to  the  flesh :  who  are  Israelites,  to  whom 
pertaineth  the  adoption,  and  the  olort,  and  the  oovENAinis,"  Rom.  ix.  3.  Moses  could  not  survive 
the  destruction  of  his  people,  by  the  neighbouring  nations,  nor  their  exclusion  firom  the  promised 
land;  and  St  Paul,  seeing  the  Jews  about  to  be  cut  off  by  the  Roman  sword,  for  their  rejection  of 
the  gospel,  was  willing  to  be  deprived  of  every  earthly  blessing,  and  even  to  become  a  sacrifice  for 
them,  if  this  mig^t  contribute  to  the  preservation  and  salvation  of  the  Jewish  state.  Both  those 
eminent  bmd,  ei^aged  in  the  same  work,  influenced  by  a  spirit  of  unparalleled  patriotism,  were 
drilling  to  forfeit  every  blessing  of  a  secular  kind,  and  even  die  for  the  welfare  of  the  people.  But 
<^«rtainly  neither  of  them  could  wish  to  go  to  eternal  perdition,  to  save  their  countrymen  from 
being  cut  ofl^  the  one  by  the  sword  of  the  Philistines,  the  other  by  that  of  the  Romans.  Even 
the  su^MMitioii  is  monstrous. 

On  this  mode  of  interpretation,  we  may  at  once  see  what  is  implied  in  the  book  oflifB^  and  being 
»ritfeB'  tn  or  lloitud  otA  of  suck  a  book.  In  the  public  registers,  all  that  were  bom  of  a  particular 
tribe  wexe  entered  in  the  list  of  their  respective  fimiilies,  under  that  tribe.  This  was  the  hook  itf 
i^e;  but  when  any  of  those  died,  his  name  niight  be  conaidered  as  blotted  out  from  this  list 
Our  baptismal  registers,  whidi  record  the  births  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  particular  parish  or 
district,  and  which  are  properly  our  books  of  life ;  ^id  our  bills  of  mortality,  which  nre  properly 
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our  books  of  deatib,  or  the  lists  of  those  who  aie  thus  blotted  out  firom  our  bsptisnnl  regSnen, 
or  hocks  of  life ;  are  veiy  significant  and  illustiatiTe  remains  of  the  ancient  registeri^  or  books  of 
life  and  death,  among  the  Jews,  the  Crreeks,  the  Bomaps,  and  most  ancient  nations.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark,  that  in  China  the  names  of  the  peraons  who  have  been  tried  on  criminal  proosHei 
are  written  in  two  distinct  boc^  which  are  called  the  book  of  life  and  ike  book  of  destii; 
those  who  haye  been  acquitted,  or  who  have  not  been  capitally  oonTicted,  are  wntbea  in  the 
former ;  those  who  have  been  found  guilty,  in  the  latter.  These  two  books  are  presented  to  the 
emperor  by  his  ministers,  who,  as  soyereign,  has  a  right  to  erase  any  name  from  either ;  to  place 
the  liying  among  the  dead,  that  he  may  die;  or  the  dead,  that  is,  the  person  condemned  to  death, 
among  the  liring,  that  he  may  be  preserred.  Thus  he  blots  out  of  the  book  of  life,  or  the  book  of 
death,  aooording  to  his  soyereign  pleasure,  on  the  representation  of  his  mimsters,  or  the  interoesnoo 
of  friends. 


CHAPTEIt  XXXIV. 

40.    ''  And  that  will  by  no  means  clear  the  guilty." — Ver.  7. 

Dr.  Geddes  giyes  a  yeiy  different  translation  of  this  passage,  which  is  certaiidy  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  context,  and  does  no  yiolence  to  the  original ;  it  is  as  follows :  ^  Acquitting  eyen  him 
who  is  not  innoceni."  The  rendering  he  justifies  by  a  supposed  ellipsis  of  -ivn  oikery  fvhoy  and  a 
slight  change  of  the  points.  Such,  also,  is  nearly  the  interpretation  of  Lud.  de  Dieu^  which  is 
approyed  by  Rosenmiiller.  Nothing  can  more  strongly  express  than  does  this,  the  goodnesa  cf 
God  to  frail  mortals,  which  has  been  misunderstood  and  misinterpreted  by  all  our  translatocs.  We 
must  not  omit  to  add,  howeyer,  that  this  acquittal  of  the  innocent  is  always  represmted  in  Scrip- 
ture as  being  the  consequence  of  that  proyision  of  mercy  secured  by  the  death  of  the  Bedeemor. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIIL 

41.  "  And  he  made  the  layer  of  brass,  and  the  foot  of  it  of  brass,  of  the  looking- 
glasses  of  the  women  assembling,  which  assembled  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  die 
congregation.*^ — Ver,  8. 

The  impropriety  of  introducing  looking-glasses  into  the  translation  of  tiiis  passage,  is  obyioos* 
since  a  layer  of  brats  could  neyer  haye  been  fermed  out  of  these ;  besides  which,  our  gla» 
mirrors  are  quite  a  modem  inyention.  Dr.  A.  Clarke  oonceiyes,  therefere,  that  the  Hebrew  word 
ntno  merath  denotes  mirron  simply,  and  here  minors  of  polished  metal,  sBch  as  were  known  io 
be  in  common  use  among  the  ancients ;  indeed,  Dr.  Shaw  states,  that  the  Arab  women  in  Baihaij 
now  use  them,  and  constantly  carry  them  hung  at  their  breasts.  Thb  renders  the  text  quite 
intelligible. 

Dr.  Geddes,  howeyer,  opposes  this  interpretation  altogether ;  and  as  our  object  should  eyer  he  to 
get  at  the  real  meaning  of  the  sacred  writings,  we  copy  his  criticism  for  the  satisfection  of  ^ 
reader.  The  word  hk-io  merak,  he  remarks,  though  it  occurs  aboye  a  hundred  times  in  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  neyer  elsewhere  signifies  a  mirror  /  besides  this,  in  the  whole  Pentateuch,  a  minor  is 
not  so  much  as  mentioned  under  any  denomination,  nor  indeed,  as  fer  as  he  knows,  in  any  Hebreir 
writing  prior  to  the  Babylonish  captiyity.  The  doctor  proceeds,  ^  The  first  time  I  meet  with  a 
mirror  in  the  bible,  is  in  tibe  book  of  Wisdom,  chap.  yii.  26 :  ^'  The  unspotted  mirror  of  the  power 
of  GJod."  What  Hebrew  word  (if  the  book  were  eyer  in  Hebrew)  corresponded  with  i awYP©^  we 
know  not ;  but  it  could  not,  I  think,  be  merak.  The  term  which  the  Syriac  translator  of  Widd<»n 
uses  to  express  a  minor,  is  Kinno  mskoiikaj  and  the  same  term  is  employed  by  the  Syriac  translator 
of  the  New  Testament  in  1  Cor.  xiii.  12,  and  in  James  i.  13.  After  examining  the  oriental 
Versions,  and  the  yarious  readings,  the  doctor  concludes  that  the  fioUowing  is  the  only  proper  ren- 
dering of  the  pasflBge :  ^  He  made  the  layer  under  the  inspection  of  the  women,  who  niimstere<i 
at  the  entry  of  the  door  of  the  conyention  tent.*  We  must  not  omit  to  add,  that  in  Matthewes* 
Bible  the  passage  is  rendered  similarly  to  this  *.  ^^  In  the  si^t  of  them  that  did  watch  before  the 
door  of  the  tabernacle  of  witness.*^ 
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What  tlie  employment  of  these  women  was,  it  is  not  peAaps  now  posiible  to  ascertain.  Some 
fliink  ther  assembled  there  for  the  purposes  of  devotion ;  others,  that  they  kept  watch  at  the  door 
of  the  tabernacle  during  the  night.  Dr.  A.  Cbike  thinks  this  to  be  the  most  probable  opinion,  and 
he  has  shown  from  several  of  the  classical  writers,  that  this  was  an  office  generaUy  discharged 
among  the  andents  by  females.  The  person  who  is  conversant  with  Scriptim  will  not  M  to 
oompsie  Luke  ii.  379  <^^  John  xviiL  17* 


THE  BOOK  OF  LEVITICUS. 
CHAPTER  XIII. 

4^.  "  If  the  leprosy  have  covered  all  his  flesh,  he  shall  pronounce  him  clean  that  hath 
the  plague ;  it  is  all  turned  white ;  he  is  dean.  But  where  raw  flesh  appeareth  in  him, 
he  shall  be  unclean.** — Ver.  IS,  14. 

ft 

It  may  seem  strange,  that  the  partial  leper  should  be  pronounced  unclean  ;  and  the  person  totally 
covered  with  the  disease,  clean.  This  was  probably  owing  to  a  different  species  or  stage  of  the 
diaeaK :  the  partial  being  contagious,  the  total  not'  That  there  are  two  different  species  or  degnw  • 
of  the  disease  described  here,  is  sufiBciently  evident :  in  one,  the  person  was  all  covered  with  a 
white  enamelled  scurf;  in  the  other,  there  was  a  quick  raw  flesh  in  the  risings.  On  this  account^ 
the  one  was  deemed  unclean  or  contagious,  the  other  not ;  for  contact  with  the  quick  raw  flesh 
would  be  more  likely  to  communicate  the  disease,  than  tiie  touch  of  the  hard  dry  scurf.  The 
ichor  proceeding  from  the  former,  when  brought  into  contact  with  the  flesh  of  another,  would  soon 
be  taken  into  the  constitution  by  means  of  the  absorbent  vessels ;  but  where  the  sur&ce  was  per- 
fectly dry,  the  absorbent  vessels  of  another,  coming  in  contact  with  the  diseased  man,  could  imhjbe 
nothing,  and  there  was  consequently  but  litde  or  no  danger  of  infection.  This  is  the  learned  Dr. 
Meads  view  of  the  subject,  who  thus  accounts  tfbr  the  circumstances  mentioned  in  the  text* 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

43-    The  leprosy  in  houses. — Ver.  84 — 48. 

From  the  view  which  Michaelis  takes  of  the  Aotw^-^i^^roiy,  he  conceives  that  the  Mosaic  ordi- 
nances on  this  subject  become  easily  intelligible,  and  are  both  wise  and  provident     Moses  ordained 
that  when  suspicious  spots  or  dimples  appeared  on  the  walls  of  a  house,  the  owner  should  be  bound 
to  give  notice  of  it    On  notice  being  given,  the  priest  examined  it,  and  ordered  it  to  be  shut  up 
for  seven  days.    At  the  expiration  of  this  time,  if  he  found  that  the  plague,  or  the  signs  of  the 
plague,  had  not  spread,  he  commanded  it  to  be  shut  up  for  seven  days  more.    On  the  thirteenth 
day,  he  visited  it,  and  if  he  found  the  infected  place  had  spread,  he  took  out  that  part  of  the  wall, 
carried  it  to  an  unclean  place  without  the  city,  mended  the  wall,  and  caused  the  whole  house  to  be 
scraped  and  newly  plastered.    It  was  then  shut  up  a  third  seven  days,  and  on  the  nineteenth,  if  he 
found  that  the  plague  was  broken  out  anew,  he  ordered  the  house  to  be  pulled  down.    These  are 
the  very  things,  says  MichaiQis,  that  must  be  done,  at  the  present  day,  if  we  want  to  clear  the  house 
of  saltpetre.    It  is  proper  to  observe,  however,  that  some  learned  men  are  of  opinion  that  the  house 
vas  really  infected  with  the  human  leproty;  and  that  the  infection  of  the  house,  as  well  as  of  the 
penon  and  the  garments,  proceeded  from  amimalcukB* 


«  See  his  Medica  Suam,  p.  U. 
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CHAPTER  XVn. 

44.    '*  And  they  shall  no  Kiore  offer  their  sacxi&ces  unto  devils^  after  whom  they  ha\e 
gone  a  whoring." — Ver.  7. 

The  Hebrew  word  cnpv  seirim^  here  translated  devils,  is,  literally,  hairy  ona^  and  no  doubt  refiw 
to  the  idolatrous  images  of  goats,  worshipped  by  the  Egyptians.  It  is  the  same  word  that  is  trans- 
lated '^  satyrs,"  Isai.  xiii.  21,  where  the  LXX.  render  it  dem(yM.  Maimonides  gives  light  to  ^is 
obscure  passage,  by  informing  us,  that  the  Zabian  idolaters  worshipped  demons  under  the  figure  of 
goats,  imagining  them  to  appear  in  that  form,  whence  they  called  them  by  the  name  of  Swm, 
hairy  or  %haggy  one$ — and  that  the  custom  being  spread  among  other  nations,  gave  occasion  to  this 
precept*  We  also  learn  from  Herodotus,  that  the  Egyptians  of  Mendes  held  goats  to  be  saoed 
animals,  and  represented  the  god  Pan  with  the  legs  and  head  of  that  animal.  Vtam  those  ancient 
idolaters  the  same  notion  seems  to  have  derived  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  represented  their 
Pan,  their  fauns,  satyrs,  and  other  idols,  in  the  form  of  goats.  From  all  this  it  is  highly  probable 
that  the  Israelites  had  learned  in  Egypt  to  worship  certain  demons  or  sylvan  deities,  under  tiie 
symbolical  figure  of  goats.  Though  the  phrase,  "  after  whom  they  have  gone  a  whoring,"  is  eqm- 
Talent  in  Scripture  to  that  of  committing  idolatry,  yet  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  it  is  not  to  be 
taken  in  a  literal  sense  in  many  places,  even  where  it  is  used  in  connexion  with  idolatrous  acts  of 
worship.  It  is  well  known  that  ^lal-peor  and  Ashtaroth  were  worshipped  with  unclean  rites ;  md 
that  public  prostitution  formed  a  grand  part  of  the  worship  of  many  deities  among  ftie  Egjp* 
tiuifl,  Moabites,  Canaanites,  &c.  And  here  it  has  a  peculiar  propriety,  for  Herodotus,  Strabo^ 
Pindar,  and  Plutarch,  testify,  that  amongst  the  ceremonies  of  their  goat-worship,  it  was  c»- 
tomaiy  for  the  Egyptian  women  to  submit  to  this  abomination  with  the  goat  that  represented 
their  god.  This  impious  custom  will  explain  Lev.  xx.  16,  which,  as  Dr.  A.  Clarke  shows,  hada 
reference  to  the  superstitious  religious  system  of  the  E^gyptians.  Ptokhurst  thinks  it  probable, 
tiiat  the  ChristianB  bonowed  their  goat-like  pictures  of  the  devil  with  a  tail,  hams,  and  doren 
feet,  fiom  the  heathenish  representations  of  Pan  the  Tenible. 


CHAPTER  XXL 

45.  **  They  shall  not  take  a  wife  that  is  a  whore^  or  profime :  neither  shall  they  take  a 
woman  put  away  from  her  husband :  for  he  id  holy  unto  his  God." — Ver.  7. 

By  following  the  enaUage  of  the  original  here,  our  translators  have  made  the  passage  obseaie, 
and  indeed,  as  it  now  stands,  incorrect:  the  latter  clause — ^*'fbr  he  is  holy,"  referring  to  the  husband 
instead  of  the  priests.  Geddes  better  translates  it,  *'  a  woman  who  is  an  harlot,  oc  halfa  beea  dis- 
honoured, or  divorced  from  her  husband,  they  [[the  priests]]  must  not  marry ;  for  to  tAear  Ood  the/ 
are  haUowed." 


CHAPTER  XXVIL 

46.  "  Notwithstanding  no  devoted  thing,  that  a  man  shall  devote  unto  the  Loan  of  sH 
that  he  hath,  both  of  man  and  beast,  and  of  the  field  of  his  possession,  shall  be  sold  or 
redeemed :  every  devoted  thing  is  most  holy  unto  the  Lord.  None  devoted,  which  shall 
be  devoted  of  men>  shall  be  redeemed ;  but  shall  surely  be  put  to  death." — Ver.  28, 29. 

We  believe  that  no  person  at  all  oo&veiaont  with  li^  LeviticBl  law  would  %nA  any  difi«lV 
in  understanding  the  passage  which  we  hove  heve  txaoBCi^bed ;  but  since  it  has  been  adduced  as  a 
proof  that  human  sacrifices  were  sanctioned  by  Moses,  it  beooaieaaiaeeMary  to  offw a  fcw  ■«■■*■* 
the  subject  The  devoting  here  spoken  of  is  the  mn  dmtm^  an  absolute  and  irtedeemaiUe  ad 
having  a  curse  or  execration  added  to  it  if  that  which  was  its  objeot  were  put  ta  any  ether  use  thtf 


«  More  Nev^duB*  litAikled  \sj  Dr.  IWiilpy,  ol»p«  so; 
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that  to  which  it  was  deroted.  So  far  it  is  dear;  and  it  is  ofaaenraUe  that  the  text  zesbicts  Hub  act 
to  that  which  '^a  man  hath,"  that  is,  such  things  as  he  had  an  absolute  zight  to  dispose  o£  These 
he  might  derate  to  the  Lord ;  but  otftainly  not  to  death,  snch  a  condiuioB  bong  opposed  to  the 
letter  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  the  law*  Then  follows,  "none  deyoted,  which  shall  be  deroted  ofmeny 
shall  be  redeemed;  thej  shall  sordy  be  pot  to  deaih."  But  Ihis  is  said,  not  <Rf  suiok  men  as  ar» 
devoted  to  the  Loftn,  as  m  the  pteoe^ng  Tene ;  for  it  is  not  said  here,  as  there,  fwm  tkMed  tmio  Ite 
Lord,  bot  of  SQchas  axe  doTOted  to  min  or  destnictio%  for  whom  there  was  no  r^demptifin,  but  they 
must  die;  nor  is  it  said,  which  are  deroted  by  men,  but  affMHy  or  from  among  men,  whether  they  be 
deroted  by  God  himsd^  as  all  idolaters,  and  particularly  ^e  seren  nations  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  and 
eBpeaaSkf  the  Amalekites,  who  therefore  were  not  to  be  apared  on  any  account,  but  to  be  put  to  death 
(Exod.  xdi.  20 ;  Dettt  tii.  1, 2,  XX.  10, 17,  zxr.  19 ;  1  S«m.  xr.  3 ;  so  in  the  Tahnud  this  is  m 
of  Canaanitish  sexrants  and  handmaids) ;  or  whether  deroted  by  men  to  destruction,  either  by  the 
people  of  Israel,  as  their  arowed  enemies  they  should  take  in  war,  whom,  and  their  cities,  they 
rowed  to  ihe  Lord  they  woold  utterly  destroy  (Numb*  xxL  2, 3),  and  of  such  Aben  Ezra  interprets 
the  words  of  the  text;  or  soch  as  were  doomed  by  ihe  oiril  magistrates  to  die  for  capital  crimes,  by 
straiing,  burning,  strangling,  and  sbying  with  ihe  wnotd*  How  this  passage  could  erer  hare  come 
to  be  interpreted  as  Qeddes  has  interpreted  it»  aamdy,  of  human  sacrifices,  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceire;  for,  as  Dr.  CHU  remarks,  no  Jewish  parent  or  master  had  such  power  orer  his  ddldren  or 
serrants  to  derote  them  to  death,  or  in  such  a  manner  derote  ihem,  that  ihey  were  obliged  to  put 
diem  to  death ;  for  though  they  had  power  in  some  cases  to  sell,  yet  they  had  no  power  oter  their 
lires  to  take  them  away,  or  to  derote  them  to  death,  which  would  be  a  btisach  rf  the  sixth  com- 
mutiy  and  was  punishable  with  death;  for  eren  a  master  that  aedde&tally  MUed  his  serrant  did 
not  escape  punishment;  nay,  if  he  did  him  any  injury,  by  smiting  out  aa  eye  or  a  tooth,  he  was 
obliged  to  giro  him  his  fireedom ;  and  much  less  had  he  power  to  take  away  his  li&,  <Kr  derote  hint 
to  destmction.    See  further  on  this  subject  on  Gen.  xxii.  2, 


THE  BOOK  OF  NUMBERS. 
CHAPTER  I. 


47.  *'  These  are  those  that  were  numbered,  which  Moses  and  Aaron  numbered}  and  the 
princes  of  Israel,  being  twelve  men:  each  one  was  for  the  house  of  his  Others.  So  were 
aJi  diose  that  were  numbered  of  the  children  of  Israel^  by  the  house  of  their  fathers,  from 
twenty  years  old  and  upward,  all  that  were  able  to  go  forth  to  war  in  Israel ;  even  all  they 
that  were  numbered  were  six  hundred  thousand  and  three  thousand  and  five  hundred  and 
fifty.  But  the  Lerites  after  the  tribe  of  their  fathers  were  not  numbered  among  them.'* 
— Ver.  4*— 47. 

The  subject  of  the  Book  of  Numbers  is  among  the  most  peiplexing  which  occur  in  sacred  history; 
that  IS  to  say,  the  great  multitude  of  whieh  the  Isnelite  caravan  was  composed,  said  to  amount  to 
600,000,  and,  as  usually  undentood,  besides  foomen  and  ehildrgn.  This,  according  to  the  most 
naodemte  calculation,  allowing  as  many  women  as  men,  600,000,  and  three  children  to  a  fioaily, 
wovld  make  the.  whole  descendants  fiom  Jacob  3,000,000,  at  least  To  this  must  be  further  added, 
the  servants,  &c.,  which  accompanied  Jacob  and  his  sons  into  Egypt ;  that  is,  the  poaterily  of  these 
servaato.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  number  should  be  allowed  for  these  persons  and  their  fimilies : 
Abraham  had  318  serrants,  armed^  trained  to  war ;  so  that  his  household  consisted  of  at  least  1000 
persons,  men,  women,  and  children.  Had  Isaac  diminished  this  number?  or  had  Jacob?  We 
wxppotm  not  If  Simeon  and  Levi,  with  ihar  serrants,  could  destroy  a  city  (Gen.  jocxiv.) ;  if 
Jacob  could  recover  land  from  the  Anunite  with  his  sword  and  with  his  bow  (Qcn.  xlriii.  22) ;  if 
E^naim  could  war  against  Gath  (1  Chron.  vii.  20, 21) ;  these  expeditions  demonstnite  that  the 
Jewish  pntriaR^  must  hare  had  numerous  attendants,  since  not  all  their  attendfuxts  could  be 
solcUers.  But  supposing  that  these  were  only  the  same  number  as  the  patxiarchs,  and  had  midti- 
plied  in  Egypt  like  them,  they  would  add  3,000,000  to  the  camp  of  Israel. 
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We  aze  infonned  further,  that  Israel  was  accompanied  out  of  B^ypt  bj  ^'  the  mixed  miiltitade.'' 
Of  how  many  persons  was  this  mixture  composed  ? 

When  we  have  added  all  these  together,  we  shall  find  tiie  total  to  be  absolutely  unieasonable— 
6,000,000 !  Never  yet  did  the  earth  behold  so  great  a  number  of  its  inhabitants  assembled  in  one 
company !  How  did  they  live  in  ^gyipt  ?  how  could  that  country  sustain  them  ?  and,  when  fled, 
how  could  Pharaoh  expect  to  subdue  them  ?  what  line  of  march  did  they  occupy  ? 

We  may  further  inquire  into  the  possibility  of  expecting  to  feed  this  immense  multitude :  nor 
let  this  be  esteemed  frivolous;  for  whatever  faith  Moses  might  have  in  tiie  divine  protection, 
whatever  miraculous  interference  he  might  expect,  the  Israelites  at  laige  were  by  no  means  so  well 
^tisfied  as  their  leader ;  and  the  mixed  multitude,  what  dependance  had  tkey  on  divine  support  ? 
Tet  we  ought  not  to  suppose  that  these  were  led  blindfold  (Numb.  xvi.  14)  on  apparent  ruin  and 
itarvaiion^  to  say  nothing  of  the  flocks  and  herds  of  oxen,  sheep,  camels,  &c  Did  the  Hebrew 
nation  at  any  time,  even  in  Canaan,  contain  a  population  of  6,000,000  ? 

Major  Rennel  has  demonstrated  that  Babylon  could  not  have  been  fully  peopled,  withoat 
exhausting  a  fertile  country  half  as  large  as  Britain.  It  is  considered  as  absolutely  impossible  that 
the  aimy  of  Xerxes,  which  amounted  to  ons  million  of  men,  should  have  been  fed  by  the  provinces 
through  which  it  is  reported  to  have  passed.  If  these  great  numbers  render  such  instances  incredible, 
how  can  we  suppose  that  the  caravan  of  Israel  could  exceed  them  in  a  sextuple  proportion?  The 
&ct  is,  the  numbers,  as  tiiey  stand,  by  fair  inference  are  impoaible.  But,  where  is  the  error?  and 
how  shall  we  discover  it  ? 

Whoever  requires  miracles  where  no  dear  necessity  for  them  can  be  proved  to  exist, — ^whoeTer 
stretches  the  possibilities  of  nature  to  the  utmost,  in  order  to  establish  an  hypothesis  which  includes 
a  supposed  necessity, — ^transgresses  tiiose  rules  of  just  reasoning  and  fair  interpretation,  the  para- 
mount control  of  which  is  no  less  requisite  in  conadering  Israelitish  histories,  than  in  considering 
occurrences  among  other  nations.  Why  then  should  we  attribute  an  immense  fertility  to  the  children 
of  Jacob  while  in  E^ypt,— a  fertility  continued  without  intermission  above  200  years,  incapable  of 
failing  in  a  single  instance ;  which  bestows  a  length  of  life  on  individuals,  without  exception  : 
makes  no  allowance  for  premature  deaths,  by  tiie  swoid,  by  pestilence,  by  accidents,  &C.,  to  which 
all  families,  all  nations,  ever  have  been,  ever  will  be,  exposed? 

Wben  we  find  St  Paul  observing,  that ''  all  mere  not  Itrad  nho  mere  of  Iwradf  that  v^  that 
beside  the  personal  descendants  of  Jacob,  many,  not  his  descendants,  were  reckoned  among  his 
people,  we  are  led  to  consider  whether  the  recorded  numbers  of  the  Israelitish  camp,  in  the  Old 
Testament,  should  be  taken  indunedy  or  exduiivdy ;  that  is,  whether  the  descendants  of  the 
servants,  &c^  who  went  down  into  Egypt  with  Jacob,  are  not  mustered  as  so  many  Israelites 
^pable  of  war.  This,  if  admitted,  diminishes  greatly  the  miraculous  fertility  of  the  sons  of  Jacob 
while  in  Egypt,  and  renders  much  more  credible  the  numbers  attached  to  each  tribe ;  so  that  we 
need  not  seek  for  the  means  whereby  70  or  75  persons  should,  in  about  215  years,  become  9ome 
hundreds  of  thousands;  a  multiplication  utterly  irreconcileable  with  any  natural  principles;  hat 
not  so  if  we  add  to  the  70  or  75  patriarchs  the  increase  fidrly  to  be  expected  from  domestics,  and 
others,  who  accompanied  them  to  Egypt 

Observe  further,  on  the  numbezs  recorded  in  this  book,  that  they  all  end  with  a  cipher^  at  Geddes 
has  remarked.  Is  it  not  extraordinary  that  no  one  ends  with  a  4  or  a  5,  or  any  other  numher  ? 
Not  only  eveij  sum  total  ends  with  a  cipher,  but  eveiy  tribe  ends  with  a  cipher  also.  To  judge  of 
this,  calculate  the  chances  tibat  any  twelve  enrolments  should  all  end  with  even  numbers,  or  ciphei& 

We  proceed  now  to  consider  this  branch  of  aigument ;  and  rather  choosing  to  point  out  errois 
in  other  ancient  books,  even  when  copyists  only  are  answerable  for  them,  we  shall  consider  tQiiM 
instances  amcmg  them  where  their  numbers  are  closed  by  ciphers. 

Sir  WUliam  Jones  has  instituted  a  laborious  calculation  of  Hindoo  chronology,  to  show  that  such 
long  lives  could  not  possibly  follow  in  succession,  as  the  Puranas  affirm.  We  took  the  troahle  of 
reducing  the  numbers  to  figures,  and  observing  that  they  ended  with  ciphers,  we  cut  off  the  dphen 
from  them :  the  result  was,  a  coincidence  with  the  numbers  Sir  William  had  inferred  by  reasoning- 
An  instance  or  two  may  be  agreeable :  Asiatic  Researches,  Calcutta  Edit,  p.  126,  ^  Yaivaswati 
(that  is  Noah)  reigned  3fi&2fi00  jean  ago.*  Cut  off  the  three  ciphers,  it  makes  3,893;  which, 
that  it  is  nearly  the  true  numb»  is  evident  firom  a  remark,  p.  132 :  "  The  hypothesis  that  gomn- 
ment  was  first  established,  laws  enacted,  and  agriculture  encouraged,  in  India,  by  Rama,  abost 
3,800  years  ago,  agcecB  with  the  received  account  of  Noah's  death,  and  the  previous  settlemejit  of 
his  immediate  descendants."    3,892  is  sufficiently  near,  to  3,800.    Page  134 :  ^The  rvigns  of  these 
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princes  are  supposed  to  hare  lasted  864,000  jears;  a  supposition  evidently  ajgainst  nature;  the 
uniform  course  of  which  allows  only  a  period  of  870 :"  cut  off  the  ciphers,  864  is  sufficiently  near 
to  870.    There  are  other  instances  heside  these. 

The  same  principle  has  been  applied  to  Herodotus,  and  the  same  must  be  done  with  Diodorus 
Siculus,  who  teUs  us  (lib.  i.),  ^^  The  remainder  of  15,000  years  has  been  filled  by  Egyptian  kings, 
in  number  470,"  cap.  iii.,  sec.  2 ;  but  in  cap.  ir.,  ''The  priests  say  tiieir  books  mention  47  tombs  of 
kings.*  How  is  this?  each  king  is  supposed  to  hare  had  his  tomb:  47  tombs  to  470  kings! 
Correct  this  by  cutting  off  the  cipher  from  the  larger  number.  The  15,000  years  requires  a 
similar  diminution  to  1,500.  Compare  lib.  ii.,  cap.  21,  ''The  Chaldeans  say,  they  began  then: 
celestial  observations  473,000  years  before  Alexander,"  with  the  Egyptian  account  (lib.  i.,  sect.  2, 
cap.  21),  "  Egypt  was  governed  by  native  kings  4,700  years."  This  being  the  same  space  of  time 
referred  to  by  both  nations,  the  lesser  number  must  correct  the  greater,  by  cutting  off  two  ciphers, 
which  wiU  make  them  agree ;  Chaldea  being  more  easterly,  was  settied  earlier  than  Egypt.  4,730 
is  sufficiently  near  to  4,700. 

Since  then  we  find  that  the  ancient  Hindoo  books,  the  ancient  Chaldean  books,  the  ancient 
Egyptian  books,  all  agree  in  the  same  mode  of  incoirectness,  and  are  apparentiy  restored  to  correct- 
ness by  removing  the  ciphers,  need  we  wonder  if  a  similar  evil  has,  in  one  or  two  places,  attended 
the  Hebrew  books  also  ?  But  to  what  could  this  be  owing  ?  Did  the  original  writers  use  ciphers  7 
or,  did  they  use  tenns  whose  genuine  signification  was  afterwards  lost,  or  the  notation  of  which 
became  afterwards  misunderstood  ?  How  should  this  happen  in  countries  so  remote  from  each 
other  ?  There  must  be  some  common  source  of  this  emiir :  for  tiiat  it  is  a  ml/td  mistake  we 
cannot  allow. 

If  we  consider  a  single  cipher  as  cut  off  firom  the  number  of  the  Israelites  (600,000)  to  meet  the 
first  numeral  figure  (the  tribe  of  Gad,  4,565)  it  would  reduce  the  descendants  of  Jacob  to  60,000 
men  ;  to  which  add  women,  children,  servants,  &c.,  it  would,  on  the  calculation  adopted  above,  fix 
the  number  of  the  nhoU  caravan  at  600,000. 

We  now  subjoin  a  specimen  of  a  notation  which  would  certainly  puzzle  an  European. 

^  The  Arabians  have  a  very  singular  idiom  in  their  dates,  and  (Aher  large  numbert^  placing  gene- 
lallj  tiie  units  before  the  tens,  the  tens  before  the  hundreds,  and  the  hundreds  before  tiie  thousands; 
though'  it  is  not  uncommon,  even  in  the  same  passage,  to  follow  both  metiiods :  as,  "  The  chrono- 
logist  says,  that  in  the  Rabin'  I'awel  (May)  of  the  year  ivodtt  and  three  hundred  of  the  Hejira,  there 
appeared  a  comet,  sending  forth  rays  and  sparks  of  fire,  and  there  followed  it  three  bright  flames ; 
and  it  was  at  the  fourth  hour  of  the  night,  which  was  as  light  as  day :  and  this  happened  in  the 
six  thousand  and  four  hundred  and  sixteenth  year  of  the  world." — ^Richardson,  Arab.  Gram.,  p.  48. 

This  in  figures  would  be      12 

300 

Total    312  Years.    A.  M.  6416. 

If  it  be  asked,  whethtt  this  mode  of  placing  units  before  tens,  tens  before  hundreds,  hundreds 
before  thousands,  is  ever  used  in  Scripture  ?  we  would  ask  in  return,  whether  it  will  not  explain 
satisfactorily  the  number  of  people  smitten  at  Bethshemesh,  1  Sam.  vi.  19?  '^The  Lord  smote 
among  the  people  50,070  men."  But  here  the  smaller  number,  70,  is  put  before  the  larger,  thou* 
sand  ;  and  the  word  men  oomes  between  them ;  the  word  J^ties  also  is  plural^  or  dtud ;  and  the 
word  thcfUMond  is  nngvJUxr^  therefore  does  not  agree  vrith  it.  Suppose  we  place  this  literally : 
^  The  Lord  smote  seventy  men,  fifties,  a  thousand  men."  On  the  same  principle  as  th6  Arabic 
notation,  this  would  be 

70 

two  fifties    100 

a  thousand    1000 

Total        1170    Persons. 

Whether  this  smaller  number  be  more  credible  for  the  little  town  of  Bethshemesh,  the  reader  wiD 
judge ;  we  can  hardly  think  50,070  persons  had  looked  into  the  ark  ;  and  if  they  had,  why  not  say 
so  at  once  ?  why  put  the  70  before  the  thousand,  with  the  word  men  between  them  ? 
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If  the  same  prindples  of  enumoration  wem  implied  to  the  loss  of  the  Amjrim  mmj  (b&i. 
xxxTii.  96),  it  would  gnmtly  vary  the  numben  from  thoee  of  our  tnuulatioii :  ^  And  an  tmgA  of 
the  Lord  went  forth,  and  slew  in  the  camp  of  the  Awyrians  (literally)  &ne  hundred  amd  eiffJUy  akd 
Jhfe  tkotuand^  that  is,  5,180  (or,  at  most,  85,100) ;  which  is  usually  understood  185,000.  hi 
2  Kings  xix.  35  the  numbers  stand,  one  hundred  eighty  xmxk  five  thousand;-  which,  if  we  allow  the 
proper  ^tce  of  the  and  (^),  midces  5,180,  or  85,100.  Now  this  number  is  much  nearer  to  probably, 
to  die  sopposable  force  of  the  Assyrians  encamped  before  any  one  town,  to  the  ooune  of  a  SaBud 
wittd^  and  to  the  remark,  when  they  aroob  in  the  biorning  they  mere  all  dead  eorpeee  ;  that  i& 
lliese  5,180  were  entirely  dead,  beside  a  greater  number  injuzed ;  for  if  ikey  were  all  dead  eoipset, 
how  GouM  they  rise  in  the  morning  ? 

If  we  might  rely  on  the  fiict  recorded  by  Herodotus,  that  the  ancient  mode  of  caleuIatioB  was  bf 
the  (Chinese  ?)  Ahaaa,  or  arkhmetical  addkion  tabU,  possibly  it  might  discover  the  source  of  these 
errors :  the  following  may  giro  an  idea  of  sudh  a  statement ;  the  enumeratioii  we  have  alread? 
given  would  stand  more  regularly  thus : — 

Units ^    -    .    - 

Tens                          ..        .        .        .  .-7- 

Fiftics  two -    1    -    - 

Hundred -     .    -    - 

Thousands 1    .    .    . 


Total,  in  European  notation,     1,  1    7   0 
We  may  read  this,  Seeeniy^  and  one  hundred^  and  one  thousand. 

Also,  the  number  of  Assyxians  slain  might  stand :— . 

Units ---.or---- 

Tens .-8 

Hundreds  .1..  «.l. 

Thousands  5...  .5.. 

Tens  of  thousands.  .....  g... 


Total    5,  180  8   5,   100 


We  may  read  this,  Eighty ^  and  one  hundred^  AifO  five  t/ioueand;  or,  One  hundred  and  ^ghttf-fi^ 
thousand :  but  the  first  seems  tiie  more  regular. 

As  ivriting  (and  numeration  also)  has  certainly  undeigone  vaiiations  in  the  manner  of  being 
read,  having  been  sometimes  read  from  left  to  tight,  at  other  times  fiom  right  to  left,  it  is  etUent 
'tint  asmdl  degree  of  inattention  in  allying,  to  adjust  passages  where  numbers  aie  HaMilsd»  ^1^ 
have  the  efiect  of  producing  ciphers,  where  they  were  not  originaUy  intended.  The  leader  «iii 
leadily  peroetve,  if  he  has  an  opportimity  of  impeding  the  figure  of  an  Abacua,  or  wasmssM 
tablet,  tile  inAuence  this  change  of  mode  might  have. 

We  shaB  only  lorther  refer  at  present  to  the  aftiole  AnAcira  in  Cfaambeia's  Dicdonaiy,  when  we 
wad,  **The  Abacai,  fer  fiicilitating  the  operation  of  arithmetk,  is  an  initrwnent  nibnoat  as  aaoe^ 
and  extensive  as  the  art  itself:  if  it  be  hter  than  the  methods  of  computing  by  the  fiagen^  and  ^ 
lapillif  or  stones  (which  obtained  among  the  E^gyptians),  it  is,  at  least,  much  prior  to  the  use  cf 
numerical  letters  or  figures,  wrought  with  the  pen." — ^Herod.  lib.  i.  We  find  it  in  use  among  the 
Greeks,  Romans,  Chinese,  Szc. 

We  would  also  hint  at  a  mode  of  enumeration  (Ezck.  xiv.  12),  which  appears  to  us  veiy  stnogv: 
^  And  the  shekel  twenty  gerah :  twenty  shekels ;  five  and  twenties  shekels ;  ten  and  five  shekel 
the  mina  shall  be  to  you."  This  is  usually  understood  to  mean,  ^  sixty  shekels  shall  make  a  mina  * 
that  is,  the  addition  of  20,  25,  15 — ^make  60.  What  a  roimdabout  way  of  counting  60  is  tins! 
We  doubt  whether  we  understand  it  in  Europe ;  it  seems  to  be  an  oriental  mode  of  calcnladoo  «iot 
yet  explained  to  us.    l^Ir.  Harmer  has  an  observation  on  it,  but  still  it  appears  obscure. 
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Wkat  we  mean  to  infer  i%  that  we  are  not  to  blame  the  sacred  books  for  our  own  non-iinder- 
itaadi]]^ :  if  we  cannot  reckon  their  numbera  properly,  what  follows  ?  not  that  they  are  eironeous,. 
bat  that  we  are  ignorant ;  and  if  we  be  ignomnty  the  thought  should  not  only  stimulate  us  into 
farther  researches,  but  should  render  us  grateful  to  any,  who,  by  the  communication  of  their  remarks, 
mtj  help  to  lead  us  to  more  eonect  principlea. 

It  ig  veiy  true,  that  these  numbm  are  not  articles  of  fiuth,  nor  can  tkey  justly  pretend  to  equal 
irapoctance ;  but  they  are  of  some  importance ;  they  haye  given  occasion  to  enemies  to  bla^^iae  ; 
thej  hare  Punished  arguments  to  free-thinkers  and  infidels,  of  which  it  is  desirable  honestly  and 
Mdj  to  depiite  than ;  th«y  hare  embairaased  the  humble  but  hearty  friends  to  rerelation ;  and  is 
it  not  then  to  be  wished  that  they  were  entirely  corrected  ?  not  by  famrjring  ilLe  errors  in  the  sacred 
booki,  hut  by  superior  information  and  knowledge^  derived  fix>m  those  very  countries  wbei«  the 
Scriptures  were  originally  written ;  eitpeeially  as  to  1^  day  diey  hare  retained  some  of  tiiose 
peooiiarities  which  we,  in  our  western  situation,  find  perplexing;  and  others  might  in  time  be  traced 
and  mnaTelled  by  penerering  diligence. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

48.  ^^  Doubtless  ye  shall  not  come  into  the  land,  concerning  which  I  sware  to  make 
you  dwell  therein,  save  Caleb  the  son  of  Jephunneh,  and  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun/* — 
Ver.  80. 

From  Josh.  xiv.  1,  xxii.  13,  &&,  it  appears  that  Eleazar  and  others,  who  were  present  when  these 
word^  were  spoken,  entered  into  the  land  of  promise,  and  hence  occasion  has  been  taken  to 
affirm  that  iSSre  is  a  contradiction  between  the  two  books.  But  seeming  repugnance  will  disappear 
when  it  is  recollected  that  there  is  nothing  more  common  in  the  most  serious  and  considerate 
^ters,  than  to  speak  of  things  by  way  of  restriction  and  limitation,  and  yet  to  leave  them  to  be 
understood  with  some  latitude,  which  shall  afterwards  be  expressed  and  explained,  when  they  treat 
of  tiie  same  matter.  So  here,  we  read,  says  Mr.  Home,  that  none  but  Caleb  and  Joshua  should 
enter  into  the  land  of  promise,  this  being  spoken  of  the  ehitf  leader$^  who  had  this  privilege  and 
honour :  but  if  we  coiistilt  other  passages  where  this  snbfect  is  more  partieidarly  related,  we  shall 
find  that  a  more  comprehensiTe  meaning  was  not  eaduded.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  tribe 
of  htyi  were  denied  entrance  into  Canaan ;  beoanse  it  is  erident,  firom  the  history,  that  ihsjf  did 
not  murmur;  and  it  is  equally  evident  that  against  the  muxmupen  mdif  was  the  denunciation 
made;  therefore,  Eleazar  and  Phinehas,  being  priul$^  are  excepted.  Again,  the  threatening 
cannot  be  intended  to  include  those  who  were  gone  as  spies  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  fer  Ihey  were 
not  among  the  muimurers ;  and,  consequently,  the  denunciation  above  mentioned  could  not  apply 
to  tiiem.  Thus,  tiie  statement  in  this  book  is  perfectly  confflstent  with  the  fiusts  recorded  in  the 
Book  of  Joshua. 

49.  •*  And  ye  shall  know  my  breach  of  pronuse." — ^Ver.  34. 

This  translation  has  been  objected  to,  on  the  ground  of  its  harshness,  in  reference  to  the  Dirine 
Being;  and  the  Septuagint,  Yulgate,  and  some  others  have,  for  this  reason,  probably,  rendered  ^And 
je  shall  experience  my  displeasure,"  or  ^'  vengeance.*  But  Malvenda,  Hpubigant,  and  some  o^her 
critics  are  satisfied,  and  we  think  justly,  with  our  present  translation,  understanding  ^^  hreach  of 
promise*  as  meaning  no  more  than  a  revocation  of  the  former  covenant,  which  was  conditionaL 
As  Qod  bad  promised  to  bring  the  people  into  the  hmd-of  Canaan,  provided  they  kept  his  statutes, 
and  as  they  had  broken  their  engagement,  he  was  no  longer  bound  by  his  covenant,  which  he  heie 
declares  he  will  annul. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

50.  *'  Now  Korahy  the  son  of  Izhar,  the  son  of  Kohath,  the  son  of  Levi,  and  Dathan, 
and  Abiranii  the  sons  of  Eliab,  and  On,  the  son  of  Peleth,  sons  of  Reuben,  took  men.*"— 
Ver.  1. 

There  is  a  singiilar  ellipsis  in  this  rerse,  acoording  to  the  present  reading  and  Masoretic  pimcta- 
ation«  The  verb  rrp*  yekechj  took^  has  no  objectiye,  and  our  translators  have  supplied  men.  But 
'against  this  it  is  objected,  that  as  the  verb,  though  it  stands  at  the  end  of  the  sentence  in  our 
▼eraion,  is  the  first  word  in  the  Hebrew,  and  is  in  the  wnguUsr,  number,  it  cannot  be  refened  to 
the  acts  of  all  these  chiefs ;  besides,  the  Scriptures  uniformly  attribute  this  rebellion  to  the  act  of 
Korah,  and  therefore  agree  with  the  grammatical  construction  in  referring  the  verb  to  him  penonallj, 
Hence  some  translators  hare  taken  it  in  a  reflectiye  sense, ''  he  took  himself  ofl^"  *^  he  went  ^Mrt,"  ^  he 
took  counsel."  Jerome,  howeyer,  renders  ^  Ecce  autem  Core,"  &c. ;  and  Bate,  who  has  been  fblloiFed 
by  GJeddes,  has  "  And  Korah,  and  Dathan,  and  Abiram  conspired  together."  The  latter  renderings 
are  certainly  less  forced  than  the  former  ones ;  but  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  is  more  satis&ctoiy  than  either 
of  them :  ''  Now  Korah,  son  of  lashar,  son  of  Kohath,  son  of  Leri,  he  took  eyen  Dstlian  aod 
Abiram>  the  sons  of  Eliab,  and  On,  son  of  Peleth,  son  of  Reuben,  and  they  rose  up,"  reading  mth 
some  MSS.,  the  Septuagint,  and  the  Samaritan,  p  hen^  wff^  instead  of  ^3  htni^  wm^ 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

51.  ''  Wherefore  it  is  said  in  the  book  of  the  wars  of  the  Lord,  what  he  did  in  the 
Red  Sea,  and  in  the  brooks  of  Arnon,  and  at  the  stream  of  the  brooks  that  goetb  down  to 
the  dwelling  of  Ar,  and  lieth  upon  the  border  of  Moab.  And  from  thence  they  went  to 
Beer ;  that  is  the  well,  whereof  the  LfORD  spake  unto  Moses,  Gather  the  people  together, 
and  I  will  give  them  water.  Then  Israel  sang  this  song.  Spring  up,  O  well ;  sing  ye  to 
it  The  princes  digged  the  well ;  the  nobles  of  the  people  digged  it  by  the  direction  of 
the  Lawgiver,  with  their  staves.  And  from  the  wilderness  they  went  to  Mattanah ;  tnd 
from  Mattanah  to  Nahaliel:  and  from  Nahaliel  to  Bamoth:  and  from  Bamoth  in  the 
valley,  that  is  in  the  country  of  Moab,  to  the  top  of  Pisgah,  which  looketh  toward  Je- 
Shimon.**— Ver.  14—20. 

In  this  passage,  which  has  exercised  the  ingenuity  and  baffled  the  critical  acumen  of  almoit 
every  translator  and  commentator,  both  ancient  and  modem,  there  are  many  difficulties ;  there  are, 
as  it  is  now  interpreted,  even  gross  contradictions  to  the  geography  and  lustoiy  of  the  encampmrats 
of  Israel.  The  following  criticism  has  been  furnished  by  an  intelligent  and  learned  friend,  after 
a  mature  consideration  of  the  subject,  and  a  careful  perusal,  not  only  of  the  original,  but  of  ereij 
version  within  his  reach ;  he  conceives  that,  by  a  more  literal  translation,  and  chiefly  by  a  jadiaoos 
use  of  the  parenthesis,  as  well  as  by  a  carefid  review  of  the  context,  much  of  the  darknes  with 
which  it  is  enveloped  may  be  dispelled,  and  the  true  sense  elicited.  In  the  verse  immediatelj  pre- 
ceding this  quotation,  it  is  stated,  that  the  Israelites  ^  removed,  and  pitched  on  the  other  side  of  Amoa, 
which  is  in  the  wilderness  that  cometh  out  of  the  coast  of  the  Amorites :  for  Aznon  u  the  border 
of  Moab,  between  Moab  and  the  Amorites."  It  is  then  in  evidence  of  Amon  being  the  boandaxj 
of  the  Moabites  and  Amorites,  and  that  the  whole  of  this  passage  (from  verse  14 — ^20)  is  adduced 
from  the  book  of  the  wars  of  the  Lord,  which  appears  to  have  been,  as  Dr.  lightfbot  supposes, 
"  some  book  of  rmMm^mnot  and  dirediofUy  written  by  Moses  for  Joshua's  private  instruction  fiv 
the  management  of  the  wars  afler  him."  Without  troubling  and  perplexing  the  reader  with  the 
opinions  of  various  writers,  either  respecting  this  book,  or  the  interpretation  of  the  fragment  taken 
from  it,  we  wOl  at  once  offer  what  is  conceived  to  be  the  genuine  sense  of  the  passage,  and  add 
some  brief  remarks  in  confirmation  of  the  accuracy  of  the  translation : — 

"^  Therefore  it  is  said  in  the  book  of  the  wars  of  Jehovah,  with  Waheb  in  Snphah  and  the  tofrents 
of  Amon,  even  the  efiusion  of  the  torrents  which  inclineth  to  the  dwelling  of  Ar,  and  Iteth  fer  tne 
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bolder  of  Moab ;  and  fix)m  thence  to  the  well  (that  is,  the  well  of  which  Jehovah  said  to  Moses^ 
Gather  this  people  together,  and  I  will  gire  them  water.    Then  sang  Israel  this  song :— . 

Spring  up,  O  well !  Answer  ye  to  it. 
The  well,  princes  searched  it  out ; 
Nobles  o£  the  people  digged  it ; 
By  a  decree  upon  their  borders). 

ami  from  the  wilderness  (or  rather  the  foell,  as  it  is  in  the  LXX.)  to  Mattanah ;  and  from  Mattanali 
to  Nahaliel ;  and  from  Nahaliel  to  Bamoth ;  and  from  Bamoth  to  the  valley ;  which  is  in  the  plains 
of  Moab,  and  to  the  top  of  Pisgah,  which  looketh  towards  Jeshimon"  (or  the  wilderness). 

Thus,  by  considering  the  whole  of  the  verses  as  a  fragment  frx>m  the  book  of  the  wars  of  the 
Lord,  we  have  a  connected  description  of  the  northern  boundaries  of  the  Moabites ;  a  description 
which  exactly  agrees  with  the  geographical  situation  of  the  places,  as  far  as  they  are  known,  to  the 
present  day.  The  Amon  (as  the  intelligent  and  indefatigable  Burckhardt  has  shown,  now  called 
^"^ady  Modjeb,  taking  its  rise  at  a  short  distance  to  the  N.  £.  of  Katrane,  a  station  of  the  Syrian 
Hadj,  north  of  Kerek  (the  ancient  Kaiak  Moaba),  runs,  in  a  north-west  direction  (not  a  south-west 
or  western  direction,  b$  generally  represented  in  maps)  into  the  Dead  Sea ;  passing  by  Ar,  now 
called  Mehatet  el  Hadj,  and  consequently  turning  towards  '^  the  valley  in  the  plains  of  Moab,  and 
to  the  top  of  Pisgah,  which  looketh  towards  Jeshimon."  The  Amon  now  divides  the  province  of 
Belka  from  that  of  Kerek,  as  it  formerly  divided  the  small  kingdoms  of  the  Moabites  and  Amorites. 
Though  we  know  nothing  now  of  some  of  the  other  names  mentioned,  as  Mattanah  and  Nahaliel, 
jet  we  seem  justified  in  regarding  them  as  places  which  marked  the  boundaries  of  Moab,  and 
not  as  stations  of  the  Israelites,  because  in  the  regular'  detail  of  these  stations  in  chapter  xxxiii.,  no 
mention  is  made  of  them.  Besides,  as  Dr.  Kennicott  justly  remarks,  the  verbs  journeyed  Jrom 
^^piicKed  in  are  not  found  here,  though  necessary  to  prose  narration:  see  verses  10  and  11  here, 
and  chap.  xxxi.  Those  who  have  regarded  them  as  encampments  of  Israel  have  been  greatly 
perplexed  in  endeavouring  to  account  for  tins  omission ;  and  fimciful  and  puerile  conjectures  have 
been  indulged  respecting  this  discrepancy ;  a  discrepancy  solely  arising  from  thus  regarding  them, 
and  which  exists  only  in  the  translations. 

The  obscure  expression,  nsiDn  nm  rw  «CA  tcahee  hesuphah^  which  our  translators,  following  the 
Ohaldee  Taigum,  render  '^  what  he  did  in  the  Red  Sea,"  we  consider  as  an  abrupt  and  broken 
commencement  of  the  extract  from  the  book  of  the  wars  of  the  Lord.     We  conceive,  that  other 
places  on  the  frontiers  had  been  mentioned;  but  not  according  with  the  object  of  the  sacred  writer, 
he  abruptly  begins,  "  With  Waheb  in  Suphah,"*  &c.    That  mk  ethy  which  is  usually  the  sign  of  the 
<KcuiaHve  coie,  is  frequently  used  lis  the  particle  nith,  is  well  known  to  every  tyro ;  and  that  am 
'i^M>  must  be  a  proper  name,  is  evident,  because  no  good  account  can  be  given  of  it  in  any  other 
light ;  and  it  is  so  regarded  by  the  ablest  writers.     Now,  though  we  know  not  the  situation  of 
Suphah  (nor  consequently  that  of  Wahsb)^  yet,  as  Dr.  Kennicott  remarks,  ^'  there  must  have  been  a 
p^  called  Supkf  near  the  conflux  of  the  Amon  and  Jordan  ;  because  Moses,  whilst  in  that  station, 
^ns  Deuteronomy  with  saying — ^he  was  on  ihu  side  (i.  6.,  east)  of  .Jordan  over  against  Suph, 
Bj  this  word  is  not  meant  the  IM  Sea  ;  partly  because  that  has  everywhere  else  the  word  for  %eay 
0*  yam,  before  it,  and  partly  because  of  the  great  distance  of  the  Red  Sea  now  from  Moses.    The 
single  word,  therefore,  signifies  some  place^  in  itself  obscure,  because  nowhere  mentioned  but  in 
these  two  passages."    It  is  most  probable  that  Suphah  was  a  district  in  which  Waheb  was  situated ; 
and  therefore  near  the  source  of  the  Amon,  or  its  confluence  with  the  Dead  Sea  (not  with  Jordan), 
not  far  from  that  river ;  with  which  it  is  immediately  joined  by  the  author  of  the  book  of  the  wars 
of  the  Lord. 

The  general  meaning  of  the  piece  of  poetry  here  introduced,  then,  as  Dr.  Kennicott  observes, 
»eems  to  be  this  :  "  That  at  some  distance  from  the  city  of  Ar,  by  which  the  Israelites  were  to  pass 
[Deut  ii.  18,  but  not  to  encamp],  they  came  to  a  well  of  uncommon  size  and  magnificence, 
which  seems  to  have  been  tought  otU^  built  up,  and  adorned  for  the  public  by  the  rulers  of  Moab. 
And  it  is  no  wonder  that,  on  their  arrival  at  such  a  mell^  they  should  look  upon  it  aa  a  blessing  from 
^e^R,  and  speak  of  it  as  a  new  miracle  in  their  favour.' 

The  eighteenth  verse,  which  forms  the  latter  part  of  the  song,  is  perfectly  unintelligible  in  the 
authorised  Version.  For  who  can  suppose  that  the  nobles  of  the  people  dug  this  well  with  their 
^^:!i  ?    And  yet  there  is  no  other  idea  conveyed  by  this  translation.     Besides,  by  the  direction  of 
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what  lawgiver  was  it  dug  ?  Our  translators  seem  to  hare  had  in  their  mind  the  great  law^vct  of  the 
Jewish  people ;  but  it  would  appear  that  ihis  well  was  not  dug  by  the  Israelites,  but  bj  the  Moabilm, 
The  whole  of  this  obscurity  is  dispersed  by  rendering  ppno  mechokek,  instead  of  a  ImgimTy  a  dtcm, 
as  Drs.  Kennicott  and  A.  Clarke  hare  done ;  and  aroinrDn  bemiak&not^om^  instead  of  fPt^  tkeir 
Btaoei^  on  their  borders  or  amfines^  from  the  root  unr  thadn^  to  lie  akng  as  a  border ;  in  which  seoae 
it  is  used  in  the  fifteenth  verse,  "  and  lieth  for  a  border  to  Moab."  This  is  also  the  rendenng  of 
Dr.  A.  Clarke ;  and  we  hare  no  doubt  of  its  accuracy. 

Here,  we  apprehend,  is  the  termination  of  the  song  of  the  Israelites ;  the  latter  part,  after  this 
narration,  being  merely  a  continuous  description  of  the  boidera  of  Moab :  for  we  cannot  regaid  it 
as  Dr.  Kennicott  does,  as  a  continuation  of  the  song ;  or  that  the  words  Mattanahy  NaikeMy  and 
Bamoth  express  figuratire  and  poetical  ideas.  That  these  were  the  real  names  of  plaen,  thoo^ 
now  unknown,  on  the  borders  of  Moab,  we  have  no  doubt ;  and  though  our  version  and  critidsm 
may  not  remove  every  obscurity,  or  give  that  satisfiiction  to  odiers  which  we  have  ounelTes 
experienced,  yet  it  as  effectually  removes  the  difficulties  urged  by  Hobbes  (p.  266^  fol.,  l?^))  '"^ 
by  Spinosa  (p.  108,  4to.,  1670),  and  retailed  in  a  deistieal  pamphlet  called  ^^The  Doubts  of  the 
Infidels'  (p.  4,  8vo.,  17B1),  as  the  version  of  Dr.  Kennicott,  or  any  odier  which  has  been  oflered. 

52.     "  Wherefore  they  that  speak  in  proverbs  say,"  &c. — Verses  27—80. 

It  is  evident  that  the  whole  of  these  verses,  as  well  as  those  we  have  just  considered,  are 
extracted  fipom  some  ancient  song,  some  panegyrical  or  triumphal  poem  of  the  Amorites,  ^the  aaj- 
ings  of  those  who  spoke  in  parables,"  or  similitudes ;  and  as  they  stand  in  our  Bible,  they  are 
involved  in  much  obscurity.  Dr.  Kennicott  has  laboured  to  restore  the  text  to  its  original  fbrm, 
and  to  give  a  consistent  translation,  as  follows.  The  ode  comprises  three  parts  :  the  first  records 
the  insults  of  ^on  over  the  conquered  Moabites ;  the  second  expresses  the  compassion  of  Israel 
over  the  desolate  Moab,  with  a  bitter  sarcasm  against  their  deity  Chemosh ;  and  the  third  aeti 
forth  the  revenge  taken  by  Israel  upon  the  whole  coontiy  of  Sihon,  the  limits  of  whidi  are 
specified. 

PART  I.  ver.  27^  28. 

Come  ye  to  Heshbon,  let  it  be  rebuilt : 
The  city  of  Sihon,  let  it  be  established. 
For  from  Heshbon  the  fire  went  out, 
And  a  flame  from  the  city  of  Sihon : 
It  hath  consumed  the  city  of  Moab^ 
With  the  lords  of  the  heights  of  Amon. 

PART  II.  ver.  29. 

Alas  for  thee«  O  Moab  ! 

Thou  hast  perished,  O  people  of  Chemosh  I 

He  hath  given  up  his  fugitive  sons 

And  his  daughters  into  captivity. 

By  the  king  of  the  Amorites,  Sihon. 

PART  III.  ver.  90. 

But  on  them  have  we  lifted  destruction. 
From  Heshbon  even  to  Dibon : 
We  have  destroyed  even  to  Nophah, 
Ihe  fire  did  reach  to  Medebah. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 


5S.    The  dialogue  between  Balaam  and  his  ass.*— Ver.  2SrS0. 

This  part  of  the  history  of  Balaam  has  been  often  made  the  subject  of  profime  ridicule  sa^ 
banter;  but  assuredly  every  man  of  sense  must  see,  that  of  all  absurdities  that  is  the  greatest  wUdi 
subjects  a  miraculous  event  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  reasoning.  '^  What  a  number  of  ideas  most  tk 
ass  have  had,  to  be  able  to  reason  with  her  master  !*  says  one  learned  man ;  while  another  hai  ^ 
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coTered  that  the  anatomical  stnicture  of  the  beast  rendered  it  impossible  for  it  to  speak  at  all ! 
But  such  objectors  have  foi^otten  the  principal  thing  in  the  narrative,  namely,  that  an  adequate 
cause  is  assigned  for  this  wondeiful  occurrence :  ^  The  Lord  opensd  the  motUh  of  the  an!*  If 
thej  will  boldly  say  that  this  ivas  beyond  the  power  of  Omnipotence,  well ;  but  we  should  not 
then  be  surprised  were  some  dumb  ass,  speaking  with  man's  roice,  to  forbid  their  madness.  See 
9Petii.l6. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

54.    "  And  those  that  died  in  the  plague  were  twenty  and  four  thousand." — Ver.  9. 

In  1  Cor.  X.  8,  St  Paul,  referring  to  this  occurrence,  speaks  only  of  twenty-t^r^  thousand  who 
died ;  and  as  there  is  no  probability  of  a  coiruption  in  the  Hebrew  text,  because  all  the  MSS.  agree 
in  the  present  reading,  it  becomes  necessary  to  show  how  the  two  statements  may  be  reconciled. 
In  this  there  is  no  difficulty.  It  is  evident,  from  rerses  4  and  5,  in  the  chapter  before  us,  that 
8ome  persons  were  slain  by  the  zelotas,  Phinehas  and  his  companions,  whom  Moses  no  doubt  took 
into  his  enumeration  of  24,000 ;  whereas  St  Paul,  speaking  of  the  immediate  effects  of  the  divine 
displeasure,  excludes  these  in  his  calculation.  This  wiU  account  for  the  variation  in  numbers 
l)etween  the  two  writers. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

55.  "  And  the  earth  opened  her  mouth,  and  swallowed  them  up,  together  with  Korah, 
when  that  company  died,  what  time  the  fire  devoured  two  hundred  and  fifty  men :  and 
they  became  a  sign." — Ver.  10, 

There  is  certainly  a  discrepancy  between  this  text  and  the  narrative  in  the  sixteenth  chapter, 
and  more  particularly  Ps.  cvi.  17,  from  which,  as  well  as  from  the  reason  of  the  thing,  it  would 
appear,  that  as  Dathan  and  Abiram  were  swallowed  up  with  the  other  Reubenites,  so  Korah  was 
consumed  with  the  Levites,  who  burned  incense  with  him.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
Hebrew  text  of  the  passage  under  consideration  was  originally  in  accordance  with  this,  since  we 
learn  from  Clement,  Ignatius,  and  Eusebius,  that  the  LXX.  in  their  time  agreed  with  the 
Samaritan  text,  which  has  no  doubt  preserved  the  genuine  reading ;  it  is  as  follows : — "  And  the 
earth  swallowed  them  up,  what  time  that  company  died ;  and  the  fire  devoured  Korah,  with  the 
two  hundred  and  %^  men,  who  became  a  sign." 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

56.  "  And  Moses  said  unto  them,  Have  ye  saved  all  the  women  alive  ?  Behold,  these 
caused  the  children  of  Israel,  through  the  counsel  of  Balaam,  to  commit  trespass  against 
the  Lord  in  the  matter  of  Peor,  and  there  was  a  plague  among  the  congregation  of  the 
Lord.  Now  therefore  kill  every  male  among  the  little  ones,  and  kill  every  woman  that 
hath  known  man  by  lying  with  him." — ^Ver.  15 — 17. 

We  dare  not  copy  the  blasphemous  observations  which  Geddes  has  made  on  this  passage ;  they 
could  not  be  read  by  any  ingenuous  mind  without  exciting  feelings  of  the  greatest  horror :  but  as 
we  know  Aat  the  false  and  exaggerated  exhibitions  which  have  been  made  on  this  subject^  have 
created  unfevouiable  impressions  in  the  minds  of  many  persons  who  are  entitled  to  our  sympathy 
and  regard,  we  offer  a  few  observations,  by  way  of  setting  it  in  its  true  light.  If  the  reader  wiU 
torn  to  chap,  xxv.,  he  will  be  enabled,  from  the  narrative  of  certain  transactions  there  given,  to  form 
some  idea  of  the  extremely  depraved  and  impious  character  of  the  Midianites,  and  of  the  efforts 
which  they  had  made  to  involve  Israel  in  the  same  depraved,  obscene,  and  impious  system  o. 
idolatry  which  they  had  themselves  adopted.  Their  arts  on  that  occasion  but  too  weU  succeeded, 
and  &e  consequence  was,  that  24,000  of  the  people  of  Israel  suffered  death,  as  the  firuit  of  their  sin. 
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In  the  chapter  under  consideration,  the  Lord  commands  Moses  to  avenge  the  children  of  Israel  on 
the  Midianites,  and  to  go  up  against  them  in  war ;  this,  therefore,  was  not  their  own  quairel,  but 
God's,  and  of  this  they  were  further  assured,  hj  the  very  small  numher  (only  12,000,  see  rer.  4) 
which  was  to  proceed  on  the  expedition  against  that  people.  If  this  he  obvious,  and  we  know  not 
what  can  be  objected  against  it,  then  surely  there  is  nothing  left  at  which  infidelity  can  cayil.  That 
the  Almighty,  as  the  moral  governor  of  the  world,  may  justly  punish  those  who  violate  his  laws^ 
and  are  incorrigible  in  their  crimes,  none  can  rationally  doubt ;  and  that  the  Midianites  came  nnder 
this  description,  we  have  already  shown.  Grod  might  have  destroyed  them  by  famine,  by  pestilence, 
by  earthquake ;  he  might  have  drowned  them  by  a  deluge,  or  consumed  them  by  fiie  from  heaTen, 
and  in  no  one  of  these  cases  would  he  have  been  airaigned  for  his  conduct  by  short-sighted  and 
erring  man :  but  instead  of  these.  He  commanded  the  people  of  Israel,  who  had  been  ensnared  into 
their  idolatry  and  impurity,  to  exterminate  them  by  iJie  sword ;  and  for  this  He  has  been  repre- 
sented (our  pen  almost  refuses  to  write  it)  as  a  sanguinary  tyrant,  inciting  his  people  to  butchery 
and  slaughter !  Gracious  heaven !  how  perverted  must  be  the  mind  which  could  draw  such  a 
conclusion  from  such  a  circtunstance,  and  offer  it  as  a  reason  for  rejecting  the  claims  of  the  Bihle ! 
Had  not  the  Israelites  ah-eady  seen  the  visible  interposition  of  €k)d,  in  the  destruction  of  more  than 
20,000  of  their  own  people,  who  had  been  polluted  by  the  abominations  of  Moab ;  and  was  not  this 
injimction  eminently  calculated  to  strengthen  the  impression  which  that  oocuirence  had  created  b 
their  minds,  of  the  piuity  of  the  divme  law,  and  the  certainty  with  .which  punishment  would  orer- 
take  the  guilty  ?  Unless  it  can  be  shown,  then,  that  the  criminals  did  not  merit  iheir  doom,  or 
that  God  had  no  right  to  punish  them,  such  objections  only  attest  the  blindness  and  depraritj  of 
those  from  whose  lips  they  proceed.  But  the  chief  objection  seems  to  be  against  the  act  enjoined 
in  the  eighteenth  verse ;  this,  however,  can  only  proceed  from  inattention  to  the  circumstanoes  of 
the  fact.  The  Israelites  in  this  case  are  to  be  regarded  as  "  the  sword  of  the  Lord,"  and  not  so 
much  the  sword  of  war,  as  the  sword  of  justice  ;  the  former  makes  a  difference  between  ya^ 
and  numkood^  and  between  male  and  female  ;  but  the  latter  none,  except  between  gwik  and  vkm- 
cence,  or  the  several  degrees  of  guilt  which  may  characterize  the  transgressors.  How  was  it,  then, 
with  regard  to  the  females  who  were  here  specified  to  be  destroyed  ?  They  were  evidently  the 
greatest  criminals,  and  had  been  more  immediately  the  instruments  of  polluting  Israel  with  super- 
stition, obscenity,  and  idolatry.  .  Their  lives  were,  therefore,  forfeited  by  their  personal  traDSgres- 
sions,  and  those  who  had  been  seduced  into  their  abominations,  were  made  the  ministers  of  divine 
vengeance.  True,  the  infants  had  not  sinned  in  the  matter  of  Baal  Peor,  and  it  may  thaefi>re  be 
difHcult  to  assign  the  reason  of  the  order  for  their  execution ;  but  if  we  mistake  not,  a  moment'^ 
reflection  will  show  that  the  injimction  was  a  merciful  provision  for  both  parties  concerned.  Had 
they  been  preserved  alive,  it  is  evident  they  must  have  been  held  in  a  state  of  slavery  by  the 
Hebrew  people,  the  pernicious  consequences  of  which  would  have  equally  affected  Israel  and  their 
vassals.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  while  we  know  that  the  Author  and  Supporter  of  Hie  has  a  right 
to  dispose  of  it  as  he  sees  fit ;  and  while  we  know,  moreover,  that,  as  the  Judge  of  the  earth,  he 
will  do  that  which  is  just  and  right,  we  need  not  perplex  ourselves  to  find  out  the  rmsons  of  his 
conduct,  in  cases  where  he  has  seen  fit  to  withhold  them. 

57.  ''  But  all  the  women  children,  that  have  not  known  man  by  lying  with  him,  keep 
alive  for  yourselves." — Vcr.  18. 

The  whole  tenor  of  the  law  shows  that  those  persons  have  totally  mistaken  the  meaning  of  this 
passage,  who  assert  that  Moses  hereby  enjoins  the  Israelites  to  make  concubines  of  these  female 
children.  Deut  xxi.  10 — 14  is  especially  decisive,  prescribing,  as  it  does,  the  forms  which  were  to 
be  observed  by  an  Israelite  in  taking  a  female  captive  to  his  bed.  They  were  merely  permitted  to 
employ  them  as  domestics,  and  the  laws  concerning  them  were  of  the  most  benevolent  character. 
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THE  BOOK  OF  DEUTERONOMY. 


CHAPTER  I. 


58.  "  These  be  the  words  which  Moses  spake  unto  all  Israel  on  this  side  Jordan  in  the 
wilderness,  in  the  plain  over  against  the  Red  Sea,"  &c. — Ver.  1. 

It  is  not  possible  that  our  translators  can  here  be  correct,  in  rendering  the  Hebrew  niD  *uph  ike 
Red  Sea  ;  first,  because  that  is  inrariably,  at  least  we  recollect  no  instance  to  the  contrary,  called 
>|1D  w  yam  tuph^  the  sea  of  Suph  ;  and,  secondly,  because  Moses  and  the  people  were  at  this  time  on 
the  eariem  side  of  the  Jordan  (yer.  5),  ftnd  consequently  far  enough  from  the  Red  Sea.  In  the 
remarks  on  Numb.  xxi.  14 — ^20,  the  reader  may  see  our  conjecture,  that  this  Suph  or  Suphah  was 
a  district  on  the  frontiers  of  Moab,  and  not  far  fix}m  the  Jordan  and  the  Amon.  Ptolemy  mentions 
a  people  called  Sophonites^  who  dwelt  in  Arabia  PetrsBa,  and  who  have  been  thought  to  take  their 
name  from  this  place. 


CHAPTER  X. 

59.  ''And  the  children  of  Israel  took  their  journey  from  Beeroth  of  the  children  of 
Jaakan  to  Mosera:  there  Aaron  died,  and  there  he  was  buried;  and  Eleazar  his  son 
ministered  in  the  priest's  office  in  his  stead.  From  thence  they  journeyed  unto  Gudgodah : 
and  from  Gudgodah  to  Jotbath,  a  land  of  rivers  of  waters.  At  that  time  the  Lord  sepa- 
rated the  tribe  of  Levi,  to  bear  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord,  to  stand  before  the 
Lord  to  minister  unto  him,  and  to  bless  in  his  name  unto  this  day.  Wherefore  Levi  hath 
no  part  nor  inheritance  with  his  brethren ;  the  Lord  is  his  inheritance,  according  as  the 
Lord  thy  God  promised  him." — Ver.  6 — 9. 

On  these  verses  Dr.  Kennicott  has  the  following  judicious  observations :  The  Book  of  Deuter- 
onomy contains  the  several  speeches  made  to  the  Israelites  by  Moses  just  before  his  death ;  reca* 
pitulating  the  chief  circumstances  of  their  history,  from  their  deliverance  out  of  Egypt  to  their 
arrival  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan.  What  in  this  book  he  has  recorded  as  tpoken  will  be  best 
understood  by  comparing  it  with  what  he  has  recorded  as  done  in  the  previous  history;  and  this, 
which  is  very  useful  as  to  the  other  parts  of  this  book,  is  absolutely  necessary  as  to  the  part  of  the 
tenth  chapter  here  to  be  considered. 

The  previous  circumstances  of  the  histoiy  necessary  to  be  here  attended  to  are  these :  In  Exod. 
XX.  God  speaks  the  ten  commandments.  In  chap,  xxiv.,  Moses,  on  Mount  Sinai,  receives  the  two 
tables,  and  is  there  forty  days  and  nights.  In  chap.  zxv. — ^xxvii.,  God  appoints  the  service  of  the 
tabernacle.  In  chap,  xxviii.,  separates  Aaron  and  his  sons  for  the  priest's  office,  by  a  statute  for 
ever,  to  him  and  his  seed  afler  him.  In  chap,  xxxii.,  Moses,  incensed  at  the  golden  calf,  breaks 
the  tables ;  yet  he  prays  for  the  people ;  and  God  orders  him  to  lead  them  towards  Canaan.  In 
chap,  xxxiv.,  Moses  carries  up  two  other  tables,  and  stays  again  forty  days  and  nights.  In  Numb, 
ill.,  the  tribe  of  Levi  is  selected ;  in  chap,  viii.,  consecrated ;  chap.  x.  and  xi.,  the  Israelites  march 
from  Sinai,  on  the  twentieth  day  of  the  second  month,  in  the  second  year.  In  chap,  xiii.,  spies  are 
sent.  In  chap,  xiv.,  the  men  are  sentenced  to  die  in  the  wilderness  during  the  forty  years.  In 
chap,  xviii.,  the  Levites  are  to  have  no  lot  nor  laige  district  in  Canaan,  but  to  be  the  Lord's  inhe- 
ritance. In  chap.  XX.,  Aaron  dies  on  Mount  Hor.  Lastly,  in  the  complete  catalogue  of  the  whole 
march  (chap,  xxxiii.),  we  are  told  that  they  went  from  Moseroth  to  Bene-jaakan ;  thence  to  Hor- 
hagidgad;  to  Jotbathah;  to  Ebronah;  to  Ezion<geber;  to  Zin  (which  is  Kadesh);  and  thence  to 
Mount  Hor;  where  Aaron  died,  in  the  fortieth  and  last  year.  In  Deut.  ix.,  Moses  tells  the 
Israelites  (ver.  7)  that  they  had  been  rebels,  from  Egypt  even  to  Jordan,  particularly  at  Horeb 
(ver.  8 — ^29),  whilst  he  was  with  Gted,  and  received  the  tables  at  the  end  of  forty  days  and  nights ; 
and  that,  after  breaking  the  tables,  he  fasted  and  interceded  for  his  brethren,  during  a  second  period 
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of  fortj  days  and  nights ;  and  this  ninth  chapter  (Deut.)  ends  Triih  the  prayer  which  he  then 
made.  Chapter  the  tenth  begins  thus :  At  that  time  the  Lord  said  unto  me,  Hew  thee  two  taUes 
of  atone  like  unto  the  first,  and  come  up,"  &c.  And  from  ver.  1  to  the  end  of  Ter.  5,  he 
describes  the  second  copy  of  the  ten  commandments ;  as  written  also  by  Cfod,  and  d^osited  by 
himself  in  the  ark. 

After  this,  we  have  now  four  yerses  (6 — 9),  which  not  only  have  no  kind  of  oonnexioi  with  the 
verses  before  and  after  them,  but  also,  as  they  stand  in  the  present  Hebrew  text,  directly  oontndict 
that  yery  text ;  and  the  two  first  of  these  verses  have  not,  in  our  Hebrew  text,  the  least  connexion 
with  the  two  last  of  them.  Our  Hebrew  text  (ver.  6)  says  that  Israel  journeyed  from  Bene-jaakan 
to  Moserah.  Whereas  that  veiy  text,  in  the  complete  catalogue  (Numb,  xxxiii.  31),  says  they 
journeyed  fipom  Moseroth  to  Bene-jaakan.  Again:  Aaron  is  her^  said  to  have  died  at  Moseia, 
whereas  he  died  on  Mount  Hor,  the  teventh  station  afterwards,  see  Numb,  xxxiii.  38.  And  again, 
they  are  here  said  to  go  fipom  Bene-jaakan  to  Mosera ;  thence  to  Gudgodah ;  and  thence  to  Jothah ; 
whereas  the  complete  catalogue  says,  Moseroth  to  Bene-jaakan;  thence  to  Hor-hagidgad ;  and 
thence  to  Jotbatliah.  But  if  the  marches  could  possibly  be  true,  as  they  now  stand  in  these  two 
verses,  yet  what  connexion  can  there  be  between  Jotbath  and  the  separation  op  the  tribe  op 
Levi  ?  Tis  very  happy  that  these  several  difficulties  in  the  Hebrew  text  are  removed  by  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch.  For  that  text  tells  us  here,  rightly,  that  the  march  was  from  Moseroth  to 
Bene-jaakan ;  to  Hagidgad ;  to  Jotbathah ;  to  Ebronah ;  to  Ezion-geber ;  to  Zin  (which  is  Kadesh) ; 
and  thence  to  Mount  Hor,  where  Aaron  died.  Again,  as  the  regular  deduction  of  these  stations 
ends  with  Mount  Hor,  and  Aaron's  death ;  we  have,  then,  what  we  had  not  before,— «  regnlar 
connexion  with  the  two  next  verses ;  and  the  connexion  is  this :  that  when  Aaron,  the  son  of 
Amram,  the  son  of  Kohath,  the  son  of  Levi,  died,  neither  the  tribe  of  Levi  nor  the  priesthood 
was  deserted.  But  God  still  supported  the  latter,  by  maintaining  the  former ;  and  this,  not  by 
allotting  that  tribe  any  one  large  part  of  Canaan,  but  separate  cities  among  the  other  tribes ;  snd 
by  allowing  them  to  live  upon  those  offerings  which  were  made  by  the  other  tribes  to  Qod  himsel£ 
These  four  verses,  therefore,  in  the  same  text  stand  thus :  (ver.  6)  When  the  ckUdrm  €f  Itnd 
journeyed  from  Moseroth^  and  encamped  in  Bene-jaakan  ;  from  thence  they  journeyed  and  encamped 
at  Hagidgad;  firom  thence  they  journeyed  and  encamped  in  Jotbaihah^  a  land  of  rivers  of  water 
(ver.  7)  ;  from  thence  they  journeyed  and  encamped  in  Ebronah ;  in  Ezion-^ber  ;  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  Zin,  which  is  Kadesh ;  and  then  at  Moimt  Hor :  ^'  And  Aaron  died  there^  and  there  he  was 
buried ;  and  Eleazar  his  son  ministered  as  priest  in  his  stead,*  ver.  8.  ""  At  that  time  the  Lord  had 
separated  the  tribe  of  Levi,  to  bear  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord,  to  stand  before  the  Lord, 
to  minister  unto  him,  and  to  bless  in  his  name  unto  this  day  (ver.  9) ;  wherefore  Levi  hath  no  port 
nor  inheritance  with  his  brethren;  the  Lord  is  his  inheritance,  according  as  the  Lord  thy  God 
promised  him."  But  however  consistent  these  four  verses  are  now  with  themselves,  it  will  be  still 
demanded,  what  connexion  have  they  with  the  Jifih  verse  before  them,  and  with  the  tenth  rtxx 
afier  them  ?  The  doctor  confesses  he  cannot  discover  the  least  pertinency  here,  because  Aabok's 
DEATH  and  Levi's  separation  seem  totally  foreign  to  the  speech  of  Moses  in  this  place.  And  diii 
speech,  nfkhout  theee  four  versee,  is  a  regularly  connected  admonition  fix}m  Moaes,  to  this  pmpo>e— 
tiiat  his  brethren  were  for  ever  to  consider  themselves  as  indebted  to  Atm,  under  Grod,  for  the 
renewal  of  the  two  tables ;  and  also  to  hit  intercession,  for  rescuing  them  from  destroctioik  The 
words  are  these :  chap.  x.  4,  ^^  The  Lord  >vrote  again  the  ten  commandments,  and  gave  them  unto 
me."  Yer.  5,  "'  And  I  came  down  irom  the  moimt,  and  put  the  tables  in  tiie  aik  which  I  hoi 
made."  Ver.  10,  "'  Thus  I  staid  in  the  mount  according  to  the  first  time,  forty  days  and  fortJ 
nights :  and  the  Lord  hearkened  unto  me  at  that  time  also ;  the  Lord  would  not  destroj  thee- 
Yer.  11,  ^  And  the  Lord  said  unto  me.  Arise,  take  thy  journey  before  the  people,  that  they  nsj 
go  in,  and  possess  the  land,"  &c. 

But  then,  if  these  four  verses  wero  not  at  fint  a  part  of  thk  chapter,  but  are  evidently  inter- 
polated, there  arises  another  inquiry.  Whether  they  are  an  insertion  entirely  spurious,  or  a  genuine 
part  of  the  sacred  text,  though  removed  hither  out  of  some  other  chapter  ?  As  they  contain  nothing 
singular  or  peculiar,  are  of  no  particular  importance,  and  relate  to  no  subject  of  disputatioD,  thej 
are  not  likely  to  have  arisen  from  fraud  or  design ;  but  perfectiy  coinciding  in  sense  with  other 
passages,  they  may  safely  be  considered  as  another  instance  of  a  large  transpoation  [et^tj-fU 
words]  in  the  present  text,  arising  from  accident  and  ^nt  of  care.  And  the  only  lenjainu^ 
question,  therefore,  is.  Whether  we  can  discover,  though  not  to  demonstration,  yet  with  any  oona 
derable  degree  o(  probability,  the  original  place  of  these  four  yerses;  that  so  thej  may  be  at  latf 
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Kstored  to  that  Heigliboiiiliood  and  connexion,  from  which  thej  have  been  for  so  many  ages 
separated. 

It  was  natural  for  Moses,  in  the  coarse  of  these  seyeial  speeches  to  his  breduren,  in  Deuteronomy, 
to  embnee  the  first  opportunity  of  impressing  on  their  memories  a  matter  of  such  particular  impor- 
taace  as  the  continuation  of  the  priesthood  among  the  Leyites  after  Aaron's  death.  And  the  first 
proper  place  seems  to  be  in  the  ieeond  chapter,  after  the  Jim  yerse.  At  ch.  i.  19,  he  speaks  of  their 
inarch  finom  Horeb  to  Kadeah-bamea,  whence  they  sent  the  spies  into  Canaan.  He  then  sets  forth 
their  murmurings,  and  €K>d's  sentence  that  they  should  die  in  the  wilderness ;  and  he  ends  the 
fint  chapter  with  their  being  d^eated  by  the  Amaritet^  their  iveepin^  before  ike  Lord^  and  abiding 
many  daye  in  Kadesh,  which  is  Kadesh-barnba,  near  Canaan. 

Chap.  ii.  begins  thus :  ^  Then  we  turned,  and  took  our  journey  into  the  wilderness,  by  the  way 
of  the  Red  Sea,  as  the  Lord  spake  unto  me ;  and  we  oohpajbsed  Mount  Seir  maky  days."  Now, 
the  many  days,  or  long  time,  which  they  spent  compassing  Mount  Seir,  that  is,  going  round  on  the 
Kidhrwed  coasts  of  Edom,  in  order  to  proceed  north-eaH  from  Edom,  through  Moab  to  Amon,  must 
indnde  Menend  of  their  stations,  besides  that  eminent  one  at  Mount  Hor,  where  Aaron  died.  And 
as  part  of  their  road,  during  this  long  compass^  lay  through  Ezion-geber  (which  was  on  the  eastern 
tongue  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  south  boimdaiy  of  Edom),  thence  to  Zin  (which  is  Kadbsh,  that  is, 
MERraAH  EIadesh),  and  thence  to  Mount  Hor,  as  they  marched  to  the  north-east ;  so  it  is  probable 
that  the  fiye  stations  preceding  that  of  Ezion-geber  were  on  the  extremity  of  Mount  Seir,  to  the 
south-west  And  if  their  first  station  at  entering  the  south-west  borders  of  Edom,  and  beginning 
to  compass  Mount  Seir,  was  Moseroth,  this  giyes  the  reason  wanted,  why  Moses  begins  this  passage 
at  Moseroth,  and  ends  it  with  Aaron's  death  at  Mount  Hor.  And  this  wiU  discoyer  a  proper 
connexion  between  the  fi>ur  dislocated  yerses,  and  the  context  here :  Deut  i.  46,  *'  So  ye  abode 
in  Kadesh  (Bamea)  many  days."  Chap.  ii.  I,  ^  Then  we  turned,  and  took  our  journey  into  the 
wilderness,  by  the  way  of  the  Bed  Sea,  as  the  Lord  spake  unto  me :  and  we  gompassbd  Mount 

Sim  BUNT  DATS. 

'^  For  the  children  of  Israel  journeyed  firom  Moseroth,  and  pitched  in  Bene-jaakin :  firom  thence 
they  journeyed  and  pitched  in  Hagidgad :  fix}m  thence  they  journeyed  and  pitched  in  Jotbathah, 
a  land  of  riyers  of  water :  frx>m  thence  they  journeyed  and  pitched  in  Ebronah :  firom  thence  they 
jonmeyed  and  pitched  in  Ezion-geber :  firom  thence  they  journeyed  and  pitched  in  the  wilderness 
of  Zin,  which  is  Kadesh :  from  thence  they  journeyed  and  pitched  in  Mount  Hor :  and  Aaron  died 
there,  and  there  he  was  buried;  and  Eleazar  his  son  ministered  as  priest  in  his  stead.  At  that  time 
the  Lord  had  separated  the  tribe  of  Leyi,  to  bear  the  ark  of  the  coyenant  of  the  Lord,  to  stand  before 
the  Lord  to  minister  unto  him,  and  to  bless  in  his  name  unto  this  day.  Wherefore,  Leyi  hath  no 
part  nor  inheritance  with  his  brethren :  the  Lord  is  his  inheritance,  according  as  the  Lord  thy  God 
promised  him." 

And  tills  paragraph  being  thus  finished,  at  the  end  of  the  first  yerse,  the  second  yerse  begins  a 
new  paragraph,  thus :  ^'  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  me,  saying,  Ye  haye  compassed  this  mountain 
long  enough :  turn  you  northward" — through  the  east  side  of  Seir  (or  Edom)  towards  Moab  on  the 
north.    See  yer.  4--8.* 

CHAPTER  Xn. 

60.  '*  Notwithstanding  thou  mayest  kill  and  eat  flesh  in  all  thy  gates,  whatsoever  thy 
soul  lusteth  after,  according  to  the  blessing  of  the  Lord  thy  God,  which  he  hath  given 
thee:  the  unclean  and  the  clean  may  eat  thereof,  as  of  the  roebuck  and  as  of  the  hart. 
When  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  enlarge  thy  border,  as  he  hath  promised  thee,  and  thou 
shalt  say,  I  will  eat  flesh  (because  thy  soul  lusteth  to  eat  flesh),  thou  mayest  eat  flesh, 
whatsoever  thy  soul  longeth  after.  If  the  place  which  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  chosen  to 
put  his  name  there  be  too  far  firom  thee,  then  thou  shalt  kill  of  thy  herd  and  of  thy  flock, 
which  the  Lord  hath  given  thee,  as  I  have  commanded  thee,  and  thou  shalt  eat  in  thy 
gates  whatsoever  thy  soul  lusteth  after."— Ver.  15,  20,  2L 

There  is  an  apparent  contradiction  between  these  verses  and  Lev.  xvii.  1 — ^^  where  the  Israelites 
are  fi>rbidden  to  slaughter  any  dean  animal,  which  they  were  permitted  to  eat  without  bringing  it  to 
the  tabernacle,  and  presenting  it  as  an  ofiering  imto  the  Lord.  Michaelis,  however,  has  shown  that  the 

*  Kemicotf  s  Remarks,  ni  Iqc9> 
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discrepancy  between  the  two  passages  only  results  from  a  suppoution  that  the  laws  were  intended 
to  be  unchangeable,  and  not  adapted  to  the  existing  circumstances  of  the  people.  The  law  in 
Leviticus,  he  remarks,  might  be  obseired  in  the  wilderness,  where  the  Israehtes  kept  closely 
together,  and,  from  their  poverty,  ate  but  little  animal  food ;  but  in  Palestine,  and  when  their 
circumstances  were  improyed,  it  would  have  been  an  intolerable  grierance ;  for  many  of  them  Uved 
at  the  distance  of  several  days'  journey  from  the  sanctuary,  at  which  alone  offerings  could  be  made ; 
and  they,  of  course,  must  either  have  sJtogether  denied  themselves  the  use  of  the  flesh  of  oxen,  sheep, 
and  goats,  or  else  have  travelled  long  joumies  to  present  them  at  the  altar  before  they  could  taste  it 
But,  in  fact,  Moses  himself  shows  that  it  was  a  law  intended  only  for  their  situation  in  the  wilder- 
ness, by  the  phrase  without  or  tvithin  the  camp  ;  and  in  his  last  given  law,  in  the  finlieth  year  of 
their  pilgrimage,  just  before  their  entrance  into  Palestine,  he  explicitly  declares  it  repealed  as  soon 
as  they  should  there  abide ;  permitting  them  to  kill  and  eat  oxen,  sheep,  and  goats,  at  their  pleasnre, 
in  any  part  of  the  country,  provided  they  did  not  regard  them  as  sacrifices,  and  abstained  from  their 
blood,  which  the  heathens  in  their  sacrifices  were  wont  to  drink.  He  tells  them,  they  might  thes 
eaet  them,  eten  <u  the  hart  and  the  roe,  that  is,  with  as  full  liberty,  and  likewise  without  the  smaUest 
idea  of  offering  them ;  for  the  hart  and  the  roe  might  not  be  brought  to  the  altar.* 


THE  BOOK  OF  JOSHUA. 


61.  There  has  been  some  accidental  derangement  in  the  order  of  the  text  in  this  book.  Mr. 
Townsend  agrees  with  other  eminent  critics  in  the  following  arrangement,  which  removes  the 
difficulties  that  otherwise  present  themselves  in  the  order  of  the  histoiy.  Chap.  i.  J — 10 ;  ii. ;  1 10 
to  end ;  iii. — v.  13 ;  vi.  1 ;  v.  13  to  end ;  vi.  2 — ^viii.  30 ;  ix. — ^xi. ;  viii.  30  to  end ;  xxii. ;  xii^  xiii. 
1 — 15;  xiv.  1 — 6;  xiii.  15  to  end;  xiv.  6  to  end;  xv.  13 — 20;  xv.  1 — ^13,  and  20  to  end; 
xvi. — ^xxi. ;  xxiii.,  xxiv. 

CHAPTER  1. 

62.  "  Every  place  that  the  sole  of  your  foot  shall  tread  upon«  that  have  I  given  unto 
you,  as  I  said  unto  Moses.  From  the  wilderness  and  this  Lebanon,  even  unto  the  great 
river,  the  river  Euphrates,  all  the  land  of  the  Hittites,  and  unto  the  great  sea  toward  the 
going  down  of  the  sun,  shall  be  your  coast  There  shall  not  any  man  be  able  to  stand 
before  thee  all  the  days  of  thy  life :  as  I  was  with  Moses,  so  I  will  be  with  thee :  I  will 
not  fail  thee,  nor  forsake  thee.  Be  strong  and  of  good  courage ;  for  unto  this  people  shalt 
thou  divide  for  an  inheritance  the  land  which  I  sware  unto  their  fathers  to  give  thenL**— 
Ver.  3—6. 

Against  no  part  of  the  sacred  writings  have  the  advocates  of  infidelity  more  loudly  declaimed  than 
that  which  contains  the  history  of  the  destruction  of  the  Canaanites,  and  the  appropriation  of  tlwir 
land  to  the  children  of  Israel.  When  Lord  Bolingbroke  indulges  himself  in  one  of  his  fevodte 
philippics  against  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  he  compares  the  conduct  of  Moses  toward  these  nadoDs 
with  that  of  the  leaders  of  the  Huns,  Goths,  and  Yandals  towards  prostrate  Rome ;  and  the  wais 
of  Joshua  with  those  of  Pizarro  in  Peru.  And  Paine,  the  bold  and  vulgar  modem  apostle  of  deism, 
represents  the  command  foir  the  acts  of  hostility  conunitted  by  the  Israelites  against  the  Canaanites  as 
being  repvgnant  to  the  moral  justioe  of  Qod.  But  we  generally  find  such  writera,  who  of  all  mea 
ought  to  be  among  the  most  careful,  the  most  careless  and  superficial  readers  of  the  Bible.  A 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  who  should  move  for  the  repeal  of  a  local  diainage  act  without 
reading  it,  or  who  should  confound  the  office  of  a  sheriff  with  tiiat  of  the  archbishop  of  a  promce^ 
if  not  silenced  in  the  house,  would  be  reminded  on  the  hustings  of  his  total  unfitness  to  rqvesent 
any  intelligent  and  independent  body  of  Englishmen.  But  teachers  of  infidelity  find  no  mytienef 
in  their  calling.  They  modestly  ask  us  to  abandon  a  Volume  which  few  of  them  have  pensed  with 
the  cnre  and  frequency  of  the  most  illiterate  teacher  among  Christian  sects,  and  which  none  of  them 

*  Commtnianc*  on  the  Laws  of  Monea,  vol.  ti ,  pp.  41 4,  415. 
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hskje  ihidied;  a  YolTune  whose  peculiar  honour  it  is  to  be  plain  in  all  its  chief  parts  and  doctrines, 
to  the  plainest  man,  while  it  inyolyes  some  questions  of  criticism  and  general  antiquity,  that  will 
reward  the  researches  of  the  most  learned ; — ^whose  entire  doctrines  and  discoyeries,  therefore,  it 
maj  require  some  learning  to  teach,  but  none  to  receiye ;  and  which,  that  it  might  be  open  to  all 
the  poor,  and  sealed  to  all  the  proud,  must  be  allowed,  on  the  face  of  its  pretensions,  to  require 
prodigiouslj  more  learning  to  oppose^  with  any  sort  of  credit,  than  to  teach. 

We  haye  offered  some  obsenrations  on  that  part  of  this  subject  which  relates  to  the  extermination 
of  the  Canaanites,  on  Numb,  xxxi.,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred :  we  will  here  consider  more  par- 
ticolarlj  the  other  part,  viz.,  the  appropriation  of  the  land  of  Canaan  to  the  twelye  tribes.  If  what 
we  haye  said  in  the  place  just  referred  to  be  admitted  as  just  reasoning,  we  might  safely  leaye  the 
case  for  the  decision  of  ^e  reader,  without  adyandng  another  obseryation.  Grod,  as  the  rightful 
and  moral  goyemor  of  the  world,  commissioned  the  people  of  Israel  to  root  out  the  idolatrous 
Canaanites  by  the  sword,  and  gaye  to  them  the  land  which  had  been  polluted  by  its  inhabitants. 
And  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  commission  of  Israel  was  authenticated  by  the  most  unquestion- 
able and  stupendous  miracles,^  which  efiectually  guards  their  conduct  as  inyaders,  from  being  drawn 
into  a  precedent  by  any  other  people.  But  we  can  adyance  a  step  beyond  this,  and  show,  that  in 
the  inyasion  of  Canaan  the  descendants  of  Jacob  were  but  asserting  their  own  rights,  and  claiming 
their  own  property,  which  had  been  unlawfully  wrested  from  them  by  the  people  against  whom 
ihej  fought.  This  position  has  been  most  ably  maintained  by  MichaSlis,  a  judicious  sununary  of 
whose  arguments,  with  some  additional  matter,  is  giyen  by  Mi.  Townsend,  in  his  Arrangement  of 
the  Old  Testament,  fix}m  whom  we  take  the  following  extract. 

The  laws  of  nations  are  always  the  same.  If  any  nation,  or  tribe,  or  part  of  a  tribe,  take 
possession  of  an  unknown,  undiscoyered,  unoccupied,  or  uninhabited  countiy,  the  right  of  property 
rests  in  them ;  they  are  its  proprietors  and  owners.  Afiber  the  deluge,  the  world  might  be  said  to 
be  in  this  state ;  and  Michaelis  has  endeayoured  to  proye  that  the  ancestors  of  Abraham  were  the 
original  occupiers  of  the  pasture-land  of  Canaan.  Canaan,  therefore,  by  the  law  of  nations,  as  well 
as  by  the  promises  of  Gk)d,  was  the  lot  of  Abraham's  inheritance,  and  the  rightful  land  of  his 
descendants.  The  Canaanite  and  the  Perizzite  had  only  just  established  themselyes  in  Canaan 
when  Abraham  remoyed  firom  Haian  to  that  country;  and  were  so  weak  and  few  in  number, 
that  they  never  interfered  with  the  right  of  soyereignty  assumed  and  exerted  by  Abraham.  The 
Canaanites  were  merchants  and  adventurers  who  had  been  originally  settled  near  the  borders  of  the 
Indian  Ooean ;  and  who,  having  been  dispossessed  by  the  Cuthic  Sidonians,  had  migrated  westward, 
to  form  establishments  on  the  sea-coasts  of  Palestine,  and  carry  on  commerce  wi&  the  herdsmen 
who  traversed  it.  They  were  for  some  time  contented  with  their  Victories  on  the  sear-coasts ;  but 
they  gradually,  obtained  possession  of  the  inland  countiy.  The  Perizzites,  too,  were  a  warlike  tribe, 
who  now  first  made  their  appearance  in  Canaan ;  they  had  originally  inhabited  the  north-east  of 
Babylonia.  .  Whether  they  had  been  dispossessed  of  their  settlements ;  whether  they  were  seeking 
new  establishments ;  or  for  whatever  purpose  they  were  now  in  Palestine,  they  gave  no  interrup-.' 
tion  to  the  progress  of  Abraham,  although  Abraham  entered  upon  the  Holy  Land,  and  continued 
hi»  joumeyings  with  a  large  retinue,  and  as  a  powerfnl  prince.  He  took  possession  of  Canaan  as» 
the  territory  of  his  ancestors;  not  indeed  as  a  fixed  habitation,  but  as  a  pasture-land  adapted  to  his 
numerous  flocks  and  herds.  He  traversed  the  whole  country  as  a  proprietor,  without  a  competitor. 
He  had  the  power  of  arming  three  hundred  and  eighteen  of  his  own  servants,  bom  in  his  own 
house ;  and  it  is  most  probable  that  he  had  others  who  are  not  enumerated.  He  declared  war  as. 
an  independent  prince  of  this  country  against  five  neighbouring  princes ;  and  formed  .an  allianoa 
with  Abimelech,  as  an  equal  and  as  a  sovereign.  It  is  true  he  purchased  land  of  the  Canaanitish 
&mily  of  Heth,  but  this  was  because  the  Hittites  had  gradually  made  a  more  fixed  settlement  in 
that  part  of  the  country ;  their  intrusion  had  not  been  at  first  prevented  by  the  ancestors  of  Abraham ; 
and  by  this  sufferance  they  made  that  district  their  peculiar  property. 

As  Abraham  thus  traversed  and  possessed  Canaan,  with  undisputed  authority,  so  too  did  Isaac 
and  Jacob  in  Uke  manner.  No  one  opposed  their  right.  They  exercised,  as  Abraham  had  done 
before  them,  sovereign  power ;  they  never  resigned  that  power ;  nor  gave  up  to  others  the  property 
of  that  land,  which  now,  by  long  prescription,  as  well  as  by  the  promise  of  God,  had  become  entirely 
their  own.  The  ancestors,  then,  of  the  Israelites,  Michafelis  aigues,  were  either  the  sole  sovereigns 
or  the  most  pow^erful  of  those  princes  who  possessed,  in  early  ages,  the  Holy  Land.  By  the  fiunine 
which  occurred  in  the  days  of  Joseph  they  were  compelled  to  leave  their  own  coimtiy,  and  take 
refuge  in  £^ypt;  yet  they  never  lost  sight  of  the  sepulchre  of  their  &thers.    And  though  we  da 
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not  read  that  acts  of  ownership  were  continued  to  maintain  and  perpetuate  their  right,  we  caa 
have  but  little  doubt  that  something  of  the  kind  took  place,  for  Jacob  was  taken  from  £|gypt  lo 
be  buried  there ;  Joseph  assured  them  that  they  should  return ;  and  the  E^gyptians,  their  oppieMOc% 
a  kindred  branch  of  the  powerful  tribes  which  had  by  this  time  entirely  taken  poflBcarion  ^Psks- 
tine,  kept  them  in  bondage,  and  reRised  to  let  them  go,  lest  they  should  daim  the  inheittaDoe  ef 
their  fathers.  If  this  claim  of  the  Israelites  can  be  proved  to  be  well  founded,  they  would  have 
been  entitled,  by  the  law  of  nations,  forcibly  to  take  possession  of  the  Holy  Land;  and  it  will  be 
interesting  to  obserre  how  the  merdfiil  providence  of  Qod  afforded  them  the  opportunity  of  suooess- 
fully  regaining  their  lawful  inheritance,  and  at  the  same  time  accom]4iBh]ng  his  own  divine  purposes, 
to  the  fulfilment  of  his  prophecies,  and  to  the  happiness  and  security  of  his  church.  The  Israelites 
may  be  considered  as  the  servants  and  ministers  of  €k>d,  punishing  the  idolatry  of  the  Canaanites, 
and  instituting  in  its  place,  in  the  midst  of  an  apostate  world,  the  religion  of  the  one  true  God. 
In  every  victory  tliey  obtained,  they  must  have  admired  the  fidthfiilness  of  that  promise  whidi  had 
foretold  their  entire  poflBession  of  this  land ;  and  they  must  have  been  persuaded,  that  if  they  served 
other  gods,  they  would  bring  down  upon  themselves  the  pimishments  predicted  by  Moses. 

CHAPTER  VIL 

63.  ^*  And  Joshua,  and  all  Israel  with  him,  took  Achan  the  son  of  Zerah,  and  the 
silver,  and  the  garment,  and  the  wedge  of  gold,  and  his  sons,  and  his  daughters,  and  h» 
oxen,  and  bis  asses,  and  his  sheep,  and  his  tent,  and  all  that  he  had :  and  they  brought 
them  unto  the  valley  of  Achor.  And  Joshua  said,  Why  hast  thou  troubled  us  ?  the  Lord 
shall  trouble  thee  this  day.  And  all  Israel  stoned  him  with  stones,  and  burned  them  with 
fire  afler  they  had  stoned  them  with  stones.  And  they  rused  over  him  a  great  heap  of 
stones  unto  this  day." — Ver.  24?— 26, 

There  is  some  obscurity  in  this  passage,  which  has  given  rise  to  various  inqmricto.  "'  Wen  the 
fiunily  and  the  cattle  of  Achan  stonedT  ''Were  they  burned  witk  firef  ^If  ffi^  ^oft  'mM 
ground  did  the  sentence  to  that  efiect  proceed  T  &c. 

Dr.  Adam  Clarke  is  of  opinion  that  Achan  only  was  stoned,  and  that  his  sobstanee  was  bamed 
with  fire ;  or  that  if  even  his  oxen,  &c.  were  destroyed,  yet  his  sons  and  daughters  were  left  vn- 
injured,  and  were  brought  out  into  the  valley  only  that  they  might  Me  and  fear,  and  be  for  ever 
deterred  by  their  fitther^s  punishment  from  imitating  his  example.  The  reason  which  the  doctor 
assigns  for  this  opinion  is,  that  the  children  of  Achan  could  not  justly  suffer  with  him, 
of  the  law,  Deut  xxiv.  16,  imless  they  had  been  aocomplioes  in  his  guilt,  of  which,  aa  he 
there  is  no  evidence. 

The  learned  editor  of  Galmet  acquiesces  in  this  opnion,  and  gives  the  following  as  the  ptobiUe 
sense  of  the  passage : — 

^  They  stoned  him  QAchan]]  with  stones:  and  burned  them  [liis  property]]  wiUi  ftpe^  and  [rather 
OR^  Stoned  them  with  stones ;"  that  is,  making  a  distinction  in  guilt  between  his  property  and  the 
things  stolen ;  and  raised  over  him  QAchan^  a  heap  of  stones.*  In  juslafication  of  this  h&terpie- 
tation  of  the  passage,  he  suggests,  that,  had  his  fiunily  been  stoned,  tbe  heap  of  stones  would  have 
included  thbm  also,  whereas  it  is  raised  over  him  ;  and  that  llie  burning  was  probably  applied  to 
such  things  as  might  suffer  by  boming,  and  the  stoning  to  what  the  fixe  might  have  had  litlk  or 
no  effect  on. 


THE  BOOK  OF  JUDGES. 
CHAPTER  I. 


64.     "  Also  Judah  took  Gaza  with  the  coast  thereof^  and  Askelon  with  the  coast 
thereof,  and  Ekron  with  the  coast  thereof."— Ver.  18. 

The  places  mentioiied  in  this  verse  are  the  principal  cities  of  the  Philistines  on  the  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean,  in  the  south  of  Judea;  and  it  seems  beyond  dispute,  £rom  the  subsequent  bistonr> 
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that  they  were  not  poMeoed  by  the  tribe  of  Judah,  nor  indeed  by  any  other  tribe  of  the  Hebrew 
natioii,  but  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Philistines.  There  is  a  remarkable  variation  in  the 
SeptaagiBty  iddch  has  evidently  preserved  the  true  reading  in  this  place.  It  is  as  foUows :  ^  But 
Jikhh  did  nai  possess  Gan  nor  the  coasts  thereof;  nor  Askelon,  nor  the  coasts  thereof;  nor  Ekron, 
nor  the  coasts  thereof;  nor  Ashdod,  nor  the  coasts  diereoE*  * 

65.  **  And  the  Lord  ^as  with  Judah ;  and  he  drave  out  the  inhabitants  of  the  moun* 
tain;  but  could  not  drive  oat  die  inhabitants  of  the  valley,  because  they  had  chariots  of 
iron."— Ver.  19, 

It  may  well  be  thovf^  strange  that,  the  Lord  being  with  Judah,  he  could  not  drive  out  the 
inhabitants  of  the  vaDey,  eqpedally  firam  the  nature  of  the  reason  assigned ;  viz.,  that  they  had 
ekarioU  of  iron  ;  as  thoi^  these  rendered  them  too  ^xmidahle  and  powerful  for  Omn^xdenee  to 
8Qbdii&  Nor  does  the  reading  of  Dr.  Kennicott  at  all  remove  the  difficulty :  ^  Jehovah  was  with 
JudatL.  to  ddve  out  the  inhabitantB  of  the  mountains,  but  not  to  drive  out  the  inhabitants  of 
tiie  vaDey,  becanae  they  had  chariots  of  iron."  This  only  shifts  the  difficulty,  assigning  their  chariots 
of  iron  as  the  reason  why  the  Lord  did  not  attempt  to  subdue  them,  instead  of  the  reason  why  he 
could  not  succeed.  Mr.  Tomlinson  translates  the  passage  thus,  in  which  he  is  sanctioned  by  our 
own  Yersion,  in  rendering  the  same  words  in  other  passages  of  the  Bible :  ^'  When  Jehovah  was 
with  Judah,  then  he  took  possession  of  the  mountain ;  could  he  not  therefore  have  caused  the 
inhabitants  of  the  valley  to  have  been  driven  out,  though  their  chariotry  be  iron?*  This  makes 
the  passage  consistent  with  itself  and  it  hannonizes  with  Joshua  xviL  18. 


CHAPTER  V. 

6&  **  Then  were  the  horsehoofs  broken  by  means  of  the  pransings,  the  pransings  of 
the  mighty  ones."— Ver.  82. 

This  verse  would  be.  better  translated  thus : — ''  Then  were  the  horse-hoofs  broken  by  means 
of  the  piancings,  the  prancings  of  their  strong  steeds."  Anciently,  horses  were  not  shod ;  nor  are 
they  at  the  present  day,  in  some  parts  of  the  East. 

67.  "  She  put  her  hand  to  the  nail,  and  her  right  hand  to  the  workmen's  hammer ;  and 
with  the  hammer  she  smote  Sisera,  she  smote  off  his  head,  when  she  had  pierced  and 
stricken  through  his  temples.*" — ^Ver.  26. 

The  original  of  the  second  clause  of  this  verse  is  more  correctly  rendered : — ^*^  She  smote  his 
head,  then  she  struck  through  and  pierced  his  temples.*    It  does  not  appear  that  she  smote  off 

his  head. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

68.  "  Whosoever  is  fearfiil  and  afraid,  let  him  return  and  depart  early  from  Mount 
Gilead."— Ver.  3. 

It  is  veiy  certain  that  Gideon  and  his  men  were,  at  the  time  here  spoken  o^  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Jordan  iirom  Mount  Gilead ;  the  question,  therefore,  is,  how  he  could  desire  any  of 
tiiem  to  depart  from  Mount  GUead  f  Houbigant,  Le  Clerc,  and  Geddes  suppose  the  text  to  have 
been  coirupted,  and  that  for  GUead  we  should  read  Gilboa^  the  situation  of  which  would  accord 
with  the  address  of  Gideon.  But  this  reading  has  not  the  authority  of  a  single  MS.  or  Yersion. 
Dr.  Hales  supposes  that  in  Gideon's  army  there  must  have  been  many  eastern  Manassites  from 
MouDt  Gflead,  and  therefore  proposes  to  read :  **  Whosoever  from  Mount  Gilead  is  fearful  and 
afraid,  let  him  return  [home]]  and  depart  eariy."    This  is  much  better. 

*  Kat  owe  fcXi}povofii|ffcv  lov^oc  Tfiv  VaZav,  ov^c  ra  opia  avnfc»  ov^e  nfv  AvKaSMva,  evit  ra  opca  auniQ. 
Ml  mv  AxKapwv,  ovii  ra  op%a  avrfis,  rtiv  AZ^tov,  oip^i  rit  wtpi9ir9puL  avri|£. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

69.     "  Wine,  which  cheereth  God  and  man."— Ver.  13. 

Wine  is  here  reiy  improperly  said  to  cheer  hoth  God  and  man.  It  should  be  ^ods^  that  is, 
the  hero  gods  of  the  heathen ;  for  Jotham  is  speaking  to  men  of  an  idolatrous  city.  Or  it  might 
be  translated  with  great  propriety,  "  cheer  botib  hi^h  and  loWy"  both  prince  and  pecple ;  for  the 
meaning  is,  all  conditions  of  men  find  themselres  refi^shed  by  wine. 

CHAPTER  XIL  ^     ' 

-    70.    <'  And  there  fell  at  that  time  of  the  Ephraimites  forty  and  two  thousand."— Ver.  6. 

This  certainly  appears  an  incredible  number,  especially  when  it  is  recollected  that  at  the  last 
census  of  the  people,  the  whole  of  this  tribe  amounted  only  to  32,500,  which  falls  short  of  the 
number  here  said  to  be  slain,  by  9,500.  •  We  are,  therefore,  much  disposed  to  adopt  the  principle 
of  enumeration  here,  on  which  we  offered  some  remarks  on  Numb.  i.  44 — 47.  According  to 
this  method  of  notation,  the  number  slain  would  amount  only  to  2,040,  which  is  much  more 
reasonable. 


CHAPTER  Xy. 

71.  '*  And  Samson  went  and  caught  three  hundred  foxes,  and  took  fire-brands,  and 
turned  tail  to  tail,  and  put  a  fire-brand  in  the  midst  between  two  tails.  And  when  he 
had  set  the  brands  on  fire,  he  let  them  go  into  the  standing  corn  of  the  Philistines,  and 
burnt  up  both  the  shocks,  and  also  the  standing  corn,  with  the  vineyards  and  olives."-* 
Ver.  4,  5. 

This  nairatiye  has  firequently  been  made  the  butt  of  ridicule  by  the  unbeHever  in  divine 
ilevelation,  who  has  asked,  with  an  air  of  triumph,  how  could  Samson  catch  so  many'f>xes  in 
^o .  short  a  time ;  and  when  caught,  how  could  he  make  them  the  instruments  of  his  xevenge 
on  the  Philistines,  in  the  manner  which  the  story  iiepresents?  To  these  questions  we  think 
several  satisfactory  replies  have  been  given ;  but  as  they  are  still  pertinaciously  urged,  it  becomes 
6ur  business  again  to  show,  that  they  possess  no  weight,  as  militating  against  the  claims  which  the 
history  presents  to  our  belief.  That  the  species  of  fox  called  jackal  is  very  numerous  in  the  East, 
is  attested  by  the  most  respectable  travellers;  but  we  will  only  quote  the  observations  of  one, 
whose  impartiality  as  a  witness  in  favour  of  Scripture  facts  will  not  be  disputed.  Vdney  say^ 
^^  The  wolf  and  the  real  fox  are  very  rare ;  but  there  is  a  prodigious  number  of  the  middle  spedes 
named  ghacaly  which  in  Syria  is  called  reanmee,  from  its  howl ;  they  go  in  droves."  And  again : 
*'  Jackals  are  concealed  by  hundreds  in  the  gardens,  and  among  ruins  and  tombs."  We  ask, 
then,  where  was  the  difficulty  for  Samson  to  procure  three  hundred  of  these  animals,  espedally 
as  the  time  during  which  he  had  to  provide  them  for  his  purpose  is  not  limited  to  a  week,  or  a 
month?  Besides  tlus,  it  should  be  recollected  that  Samson  at  this  tune  sustained  the  highest 
office  in  the  commonwealth,  and  consequently  could  be  at  no  loss  for  persons  to  assist  him  in 
this  singular  enterprise.  Having  secured  the  instruments  by  which  he  designed  to  ruin  the  pro- 
perty of  the  oppressors  of  his  country,  the  next  thing  for  consideration  is  the  method  by  which 
he  effected  his  purpose.  .  Here  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  the  aid  of  the  late  ingenious  editor  of 
Calmet.  In  considering  the  circumstances  of  this  narrative,  Mr.  Taylor  suggests  that  theie  is  some 
attention  due  to  the  nature  and  uses  of  the  torches,  or  flambeaux,  or  lamps,  employed  by  Samson 
in  this  procediure ;  and,  perhaps,  could  we  identify  the  nature  or  form  of  these,  the  stoiy,  he  ^ 
adds,  might  be  relieved  firom  some  of  its  uncouthness.  They  are  called  ans,^  lapadim^  or  rather 
lampadim,  as  the  Chaldee  and  Syriac  write  it :  whence  the  Qreek  lampat^  and  our  lamp.  Now, 
these  lamps,  or  burners,  were  placed  between  two  jackals,  whose  tails  wc;xe  tied  together,  or  at 
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least,  there  was  a  connexion  fonned  between  them  by  a  cord :  this  is  the  reading  of  the  LXX.* 
in  the  Gomplutensian.  Possibly,  then,  this  cord  was  of  a  moderate  length,  and  this  burner  being 
tied  in  the  middle  of  it,  it  had  something  of  the  effect  which  we  haye  seen  among  ourselTes. 
when  wanton  malice  has  tied  to  the  tail  of  a  dog  crackers,  sqnibs,  &c.,  which  being  fired  haye 
worried  the  poor  animal  to  his  den,  where,  supposing  them  still  to  bum,  they  might  set  all  around 
them  on  fire.  We  know  it  is  the  nature  of  the  jackal  to  roam  about  dwellings  and  out-houses : 
this  would  lead  them  to  where  the  com  of  the  Philistines  was  stored ;  which,  being  ignited, 
would  communicate  the  conflagration  in  eyeiy  direction.  Besides  this,  the  fire  giying  them  pain, 
they  would  naturally  fight  each  one  his  associate,  to  which  he  was  tied.*  This  would  keep  them 
among  the  com  longer  than  usual ;  and  few  pairs  thus  coupled  would  agree  to  return  to  the  same 
den  that  they  had  formerly  occupied  in  the  mountains ;  so  that  nothing  could  be  better  adapted 
to  produce  a  general  conflagration  than  this  expedient  of  combustion-communicating  jackals.  We 
must  therefore  suppose,  firH^  that  these  burners  were  at  some  distance  from  the  ftnimi^la^  so  as 
not  to  bum  them.  Seoondhf,  that  they  were  of  a  nature  to  hold  fire  long,  without  being  con- 
sumed. TAtrdZy,  that  they  were  either  dim  in  the  manner  of  their  burning,  and  their  light ; 
or,  perhaps,  were  not  to  be  alarmingly  distinguished  by  their  illumination.  They  might  bum 
dead,  as  we  say ;  so  that  their  effect  might  be  produced  too  late  to  prevent  the  mischief  which 
attended  them. 

We  are  aware  that  attempts  haye  been  made  by  some  learned  men,  to  get  rid  of  the  dif- 
ficulties which  this  histoiy  is  supposed  to  inyolye,  by  giving  another  interpretation  to  the  original, 
hy  which  the  animals  are  altogether  excluded  firom  any  share  in  the  transaction.  Not  to  enter 
into  a  critical  investigation  of  the  grounds  of  this  interpretation,  which  would  be  interesting  to 
but  few  of  our  readers,  and  those  already  fiuniliar  with  them,  we  may  be  permitted  to  say,  that 
nothing  but  the  supposed  incredibleness  of  the  story  could  have  induced  this  forcing  of  it  into 
another  meaning.  That  it  may  be  solved,  however,  on  natural  principles,  we  hope  we  have  aheady 
shown;  but  if  it  should  not  be  so,  then  we  beg  to  suggest,  that  the  circumstances  of  God's 
chosen  people,  under  the  government  of  Samson,  were  such  as  to  call  fi>r  a  Divine  interposition, 
which  interposition  was  evidently  given  in  their  behalf  on  more  than  one  occasion  during  his 
administration.  We  conclude  ^ese  observations  by  remarking,  that^  the  Vulpina»v»j  or  Feasts  of 
the  Foxes,  celebrated  by  the  Romans,  was  derived. in  all  probability  firom  this  event 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

72.  "  And  he  said  unto  her,  If  thou  weavest  the  seven  locks  of  my  head  with  the  web.*' 
--Ver.  13. 

This  verse  is  evidently  incomplete,  and  requires  something  to  make  up  the  sense.  The  following 
addition  is  found  in  .the  Septuagint,  Arabic,  and  Vulgate :-— ^^and  shall  fasten  them  with  the  pin 
in  the  waU,  I  shall  i^etoBie  weak  like  other  men';  and^soat  ;was^  that  when  he  slept,  Delilah  took 
the  seven  locks  of  his  head,  and  wove  them  with  the  web."  The  omission  of  this  clause  in  our 
present  Hebrew  MSS.  has  no  doubt  arisen  firom  the  circumstance  of  its  ending  with  the  same 
word  as  the  preceding  clause,  so  that  the  transcriber  has  unconsciously  passed  over  all  the  inter- 
mediate words. 


73.    "And  she  made  him  sleep  upon  her  knees."— Ver.  19. 

This  may  seem  to  us  a  most  unnatural  posture  for  a  person  to  repose  in,  but  it  is  no  unusual 
thing  in  oriental  countries.  Biaithwaite  mentions  a  &vourite  court  lady,  in  whose  lap  the  Emperor 
of  Morocco  constancy  slept  when  drunk.* 

*  Jouney  to  MomcgOi  p.^lSS. 
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THE  FIRST  BOOK  OF  SAMUEL. 


CHAFFER  n. 


74.  ^  And  thou  shalt  see  an  enemy  in  my  habitation,  in  all  the  wealth  which  God  shall 
give  Israel."— Ver.  82. 

Hie  meanii^  of  this  panage  can  eeaxctfy  be  gathered  from  the  textaal  translation  of  the  Engiiah 
Bible,  given  above ;  bat  the  maiginal  rendering  fnlly  expresses  the  sense  of  the  original,  and  is  ocm- 
firmed  by  the  subsequent  history  :•— ^  And  thou  shalt  see  Ihe  affliction  of  the  tabemade,  ftr  all  the 
wealth  which  God  would  haye  given  Israel.'*    Bee  chap.  iv.  4, 11,  22. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

75.  "  He  smote  of  the  people  fifty  thousand  and  three-score  and  ten  men." — Ver.  19. 

Every  commentator  has  felt  the  difficulty  of  this  statement  of  the  numbers  slain  at  Betk- 
ahemesh :  £0,070  men  employed  in  the  fields  at  wheat-harvest,  in  a  village,  has  always  vpfeanA  to 
be  so  utterly  incredible,  that  Tarious  eiq»edieots  have  been  adopted  to  reduce  the  Bumber.  The 
words  in  the  original  are  seventy  men^^/Uee,  a  Hunuand  menj  v^  «|Sn  crvon  v<n  cnrav.  The  Syrias 
and  Arabic  hare  only  5,070;  and  Josephus  only  70^  with  whom  ^ree  three  of  the  M8S.  collated 
by  Dr.  Kennicott  These  authorities,  however,  wiQ  not  counterbalance  those  in  fnronr  of  the 
common  reading,  and  therefore  there  has  not  been  much  reliance  plaoed  on  them  by  the  leaned. 
Ihe  method  of  removing  the  difficulty  which  seems  to  have  been  ^e  moat  favounb^  regarded,  ii 
that  which  proposes  to  insert  a  letter  a  iuto  the  text,  and  thereby  make  it  read  ^  seven^  men ; 
fiffy  md  ef  a  thousand;"  which  suj^kmcs  about  1,400  persons  to  have  been  present,  and  dista 
twentieth  part  of  them  was  slain.  Having  thus  pointed  out  the  difficulties  which  are  invohed  is 
the  passage,  and  the  little  eatis&ction  to  be  derived  from  the  suggested  methods  of  remeviiig  them, 
we  request  that  the  reader  will  turn  back  to  page  669,  where  it  is  hoped  he  will  find  a  proposed 
construction  of  the  text,  which  will  yield  oitire  satisbctioQ,  since  it  poposes  not  a  single  aiterstioa 
in  the  present  Hebrew  reading. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

< 

76.  ''  And  Samuel  said.  As  thy  aword  hath  made  women  childless,  so  shall  thy  mother 
be  childless  among  women.  And  Samuel  hewed  Agag  in  pieces  before  the  Lord  in 
Gilgal."— Ver.SS. 

We  have  in  a  preyious  page  noticed  the  philippic  pronounced  against  the  conduct  of  Moses,  ia 
reference  to  the  Canaanitish  nations,  by  Lord  Bolingbroke,  and  since  his  time  reiterated  by  simdiy 
deistical  champions^  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  their  nilwiiritig  fi)llowers.  He  also  compares  the 
wars  of  the  Hebrew  general,  Joshua,  with  those  of  Pizarro  in  Peru.  But  ^  the  Franoscan  monk 
who  accompanied  Pizarro  in  his  expedition  against  Atahualpa,"  was  not  ^  so  cruel,*  aoqordiiig  to 
this  writer,  ^  as  Samuel,  who  spoke  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  The  Franciscan  monk  excited  the 
soldiers  to  kiU  the  king  of  Peru  in  the  heat  of  battle.  The  Jewish  priest  hewed  the  king  of  the 
Ajnaleldtes  *  to  pieces  before  the  Lord,'  in  cool  blood :  and  Saul  was  deposed  for  the  demcncy  he 
had  showed,  though  he,  too,  had  exercised  cruelty  enough  to  sate  any  human  fiEorocity."  This  mode 
of  stating,  or  rather  of  perverting,  the  fiicts  of  Jewish  history  alluded  to^  ii  no  unfiiir  i^tedmen  of 
the  general  method  of  unbelieTers  in  their  representation  of  certain  circumstances  recorded  in 
Scripture.  Saul  fwu  originally  commanded  to  slay  the  king  of  the  Amaleldtes  in  battle,  not 
only  because  he  was  the  king  of  a  wicked  and  treacherous  race,  but  because  he,  indiriduallj, 
was  a  wicked  long.  His  being  afrerwaids  put  to  death  ^  in  cold  blood"  (probably  by  a  pablic 
executioner),  was  just  as  ^'cruel*  as  is  the  hanging  of  a  murderer  *^in  cold  blood;'  and  the 
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sacred  penman  is  careM  to  infonn  us  that  it  was  a»  a  notorious  public  murderer  he  was  put  io 
death. 

Bat  do  such  writers  as  these  eten  appear  to  pay  the  ordinary  attention  of  a  plain  English  Ghiis- 
tian  to  that  small  but  important  Tolome,  on  whidi  the  strongest  hopes  and  fears  of  millions  depend, 
before  they  venture  to  call  upon  us  to  abandon  it?  Lord  Bolingbroke,  in  the  short  extract  we  have 
made  from  him,  not  only  misrepresents  the  main  fact  on  which  he  dweUs,  but,  with  the  charitable 
Tiew  of  making  all  priests  the  more  odious,  is  careful  to  call  Samuel  a  priest,  which  he  was  not,  but 
a  judge,  or  chief  public  magistrate ;  while  his  worthy  modem  coadjutor,  Thomas  Paine,  un- 
bluahiogly  tells  us  that,  although  it  had  "been*  his  "intention  for  seweraL  yean  past  to  publish  his 
thoughts  on  religion,"  though  he  "  reserred  it  to  an  adranced  period*  of  his  life  Qto  use  the  pre* 
tension  to  sincerity  with  more  effect]],  he  "  keeps  kg  bible;*  and  that  there  are  only  "some  chapters 
in  Job  and  the  19th  Psalm*  that  "convey  to  us  any  idea  of  God* — for  he  ^reeoUecur  no  other,  and 
not  the  prose  of  this  last  passage,  but  only  a  paraphrase  by  Addiscm  I  *  Such  writers  on  any 
other  subject  would  never  have  received  the  degree  of  confidence  from  Englishmen  which  these 
men  have  received  and  abused ;  and  upon  nothing  short  of  the  principles  of  the  Bible  can  any 
man  account  for  the-  singular  &ct  of  their  occasional  popularity. 

But  the  events  which  are  grouped  together  in  the  passage  we  have  quoted  frrom  the  noble 
sophist  have  a  real  and  scriptural  connexion.  Moses  delivered  the  low  for  the  partial  exter- 
mination of  the  Canaanites,  upon  which  Joshua  acted ;  and  Samuel  gave  an  explicit  command 
for  the  murderer  Agag  to  be  put  to  death,  upon  the  same  principles  of  retributive  justice  as 
were  asserted  in  that  law  and  its  execution.  With  Saul,  the  commissioned  instrument  of  Qod's 
determination  to  punish  the  Amalekites,  "the  sinners,  the  Amalekites*  (as  they  are  emphati- 
callj  called  in  the  prophet's  rebuke),  Samuel  expostulates  respecting  hb  disobedience  to  the 
divine  command.  From  the  hand  of  this  prophet,  as  an  instrument,  Saul  had  received  a  crown ; 
and  he  did  not  dispute,  it  is  to  be  observed,  either  the  tone  of  audiority  with  which  he  was 
intsnogated  by  Samuel,  or  the  origin  of  the  command  to  destroy  the  Amalekites,  as  from  God. 
On  tha  same'  pnnciples  are  all  public  officers  expected  to  Mo  their  duty.'  Samuel  said,  "When 
thou  wast  little  in  thine  own  sight,  wast  thou  not  made-  the  head  of  the  tribes  of  Israel,  and 
the  Lord  anointed  thee  king  over  Israel  ?  And  the  Lord  sent  thee  on  a  journey,  and  said.  Go 
and  utteriy  destroy  the  sinners,  the  Amalekites,  and  fight  against  them  until  they  be  consumed. 
Wherefive  tiien  didst  thou  not  obey  the  voice  of  the  Lord,  but  didst  fly  upon  the  spoil,  and  didst 
eril  in  the  sig^t  of  the  Lord  ?*  But  to  Agag  Samuel  holds  a  very  different  language.  He  does 
not  speak  tO'  hjm  of  a  divine  commission,  nor  of  the  duty  or  disobedience  of  the  Israelitish  king. 
He  speaks  of  human  demerits  and  deserts — ^the  demerits  and  deserts  of  Agag.  The  judges  of  our 
Elngliah  courts  do  not  more  distinctly  remind  every  criminal  upon  whom  they  pass  sentence,  of  his 
peculiar  groilt ;  the  public  executioner,  in  cases  of  the  highest  ofience  against  the  state  which  laws 
can  punish,  does  not  more  plainly  and  impressively  close  the  dying  scene  by  saying,  "lliis  is  die 
head  of  a  traitor,*  than  Samuel  proclaims  to  Agag  the  crime  for  which  he  fiiUs.  "  And  Samuel 
said,  As  thy  etvord  hath  made  foonun  ehildlen,  so  thedl  thy  tncfher  he  chUdleet  amtmg  women," 

The  plain  appeal  to  fadte  and  to  the  principles  isi  natural  justice  in  the  sentence  of  death  thus 
pronounced  upon  Agag,  suggests  the  ground  of  a  correct  defence  of  God's  more  extended  judg- 
ments on  the  Canaanites.  Agag  was  a  murderer,  irrespective  of  the  obedience  or  disobedience  of 
Saul  to  the  divine  mandate :  the  Canaanitish  nations  were  addicted  to  the  grossest  and  most  un- 
aatoral  vices,  were  sinners  against  the  law  of  nature  and  of  conscience,  and  active  in  poisoning 
the  morals  of  the  worid,  irrespective  of  the  character  or  destiny  of  the  Israelites.  The  criminal 
conduct  of  Agag,  during  the  whole  period  of  his  reign,  bore  no  relation  to  that  of  Saul.  Samuel 
might  allude  to  outrages  committed  on  his  own  subjects ;  but  "Ctod  looked  down  from  heaven  and 
saw*  their  respective  deserts,  and  if  he  interfered  not  immediately  with  the  murderous  courses  of 
every  tyrant,  it  is  far  ftom  being  a  reason  that  he  should  not  interfere  with  those  of  any.  So  the 
ttns  of  the  Canaanites  bore  no  relation,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  Jewish,  any  more  than  to  the 
other  tribes  of  the  eastern  world ;  much  less  were  they  punished  fi>r  the  violation  of  any  precepts 
peculiar  to  the  Jews,  or  of  any  law  which  they  did  not  know,  or  could  not  have  known.  On  the 
contrary,  upon  the  very  principles  on  which,  rejecting  a  divine  revelation,  the  unbeliever  arraigns 
the  conduct  and  commands  of  the  Jewish  legislator,  as  unworthy  a  divine  origin,  that  conduct  and 
those  commands  are  to  be  vindicated,  independently  of  a  divine  revelation.     They  in  no  way 
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emuUnMa  the  prindpies  of  natuxal  justice ;  ihoee  pxineiplet  of  which  the  deist  asnimes  more 
knowledge  than  he  poesesses  fi:om  any  merely  natoial  sonice,  bat  of  which  he  may  know  enoogn 
fiom  such  a  source  to  condemn  the  conduct  of  these  '^  sinners,"  and  justify  the  ways  of  God  in  tfaia 
dispensation.  The  measure  was  demanded,  if  we  may  presume  so  to  state  it  in  aigument,  at  die 
hands  of  the  moral  Goyemor  of  the  world. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

77.  "  Then  answered  one  of  the  servants,  and  said.  Behold,  I  have  seen  a  son  of 
Jesse,  the  Beth-Iehemite,  that  is  cunning  in  playing,  and  a  mighty  valiant  man,  and  a  man 
of  war,  and  prudent  in  matters,"  &c. — Ver.  18. 

It  is  undoubtedly  strange  that  David  should  be  here  described  as  a  mighty  wdiant  num^  a  man 
of  fvar^  and  prudent^  and  yet  in  the  following  chapter  be  spoken  of  as  a  youth  untued  to  arm, 
and  unabli  to  bear  tkem,  ver.  33,  39.  But  there  are  other  incongruities  in  the  narrative  beadet 
these.  In  chap.  xvL  19,  &c.,  we  read  that  Saul  sent  messengers  to  Jesse,  saying,  ^  Send  David  thj 
son."  Pursuant  to  this  order,  David  played  on  the  harp  before  the  king,  when  the  evil  spirit  of 
melancholy  was  upon  him.  Saul  loved  him  greatly,  and  he  became  his  annour*bearer,  and  re&ded 
constantly  at  his  court ;  for  Saul  sent  a  second  message  to  Jesse,  ^  Let  David,  I  pray  thee,  stand 
before  me ;  for  he  hath  found  &vour  in  my  sight,"  ver.  21,  22.  Yet  in  ver.  55  of  the  next  chapter, 
Saul  is  made  to  inquire  of  Abner,  whose  son  was  the  conqueror  of  Goliath  ?  He  speala  of  him 
as  an  entire  stranger ;  and  Abner,  to  gratify  his  curiosity,  introduces  David  to  him  afler  the  comhat, 
with  the  head  of  the  Philistine  in  his  hand. 

These  are  certainly  very  striking  discrepancies,  which  cannot  be  removed  without  making  some 
alteration  in  the  present  arrangement  of  the  chapters.  Hence,  Bishops  Warburton  and  Hall 
suj^KMc,  that  the  encounter  with  Groliath  took  place  before  David  was  required  to  play  the  harp 
before  Saul ;  and  this  solution  of  the  difiSiculty  is  espoused  by  Bishop  Honley,  whose  aiguments 
are  considered  to  be  highly  satis&ctory.    The  following  are  his  words : — 

It  i^pears,  iodeed,  from  many  circumstances  of  the  stoiy,  that  David's  combat  with  Goliath  ^ras 
many  years  prior  in  order  of  time  to  Saul's  madness,  and  to  David's  introduction  to  him  as  a 
musician.  (I)  David  was  quite  a  youth  when  he  engaged  Goliath,  xviL  33 — 42.  When  he  was 
introduced  to  Saul  as  a  musician,  he  was  of  full  age,  xvi.  18.  (2)  His  combat  with  Goliath  was 
his  first  appearance  in  public  life  (xvii.  56)  ;  when  he  was  introduced  as  a  musidan,  he  was  a  man 
of  established  character,  xvi.  18.  (3)  His  combat  with  Groliath  was  his  first  militazy  exploit  (xm 
38,  39) ;  he  was  a  man  of  war  when  he  was  introduced  as  a  musician  (xvi.  18)  ;  he  was  unknown 
both  to  Saul  and  Abner  at  the  time  he  fought  with  Goliath ;  he  had  not,  therefore,  yet  been  in  the 
o£Eice  of  Saul's  armour-bearer,  or  resident  in  any  capacity  at  the  court  Now  the  just  conclusion 
from  these  drcumstanceis  is,  not  that  these  twenty  verses  (xvii.  11 — 31)  are  an  interpolation,  but 
that  the  last  ten  verses  of  the  preceding  chapter,  which  relates  Saul's  madness  and  David's  intro- 
duction to  the  court  upon  that  occasion,  are  misplaced.  The  true  place  for  these  ten  verses  (x^i. 
14 — ^23)  seems  to  be  between  the  ninth  and  tenth  of  the  eighteenth  chapter.  Let  these  ten  veises 
be  .removed  to  that  place,  and  ibis  seventeenth  chapter  be  connected  immediately  with  the  13th 
verse  of  chapter  xvi.,  and  the  whole  disorder  and  inconsistency  that  appear  in  the  narrative  in  its 
present  arrangement  will  be  removed."  * 

This  conjecture  is  decidedly  preferable  to  that  of  Kennicott,  Houbigant,  Dathe,  Michaelis,  and 
Boothroyd,  which  would  reject  die  entire  passage  as  an  interpolation ;  and  it  is  accordingly  adopted 
by  Mr.  Townsend,  who  thus  arranges  his  Harmony :  chap.  xvi.  1 — 14^  xvii.  1 — 41,  55,  56,  41'^^ 
57,  58,  xviii.  1 — 10,  xvi.  14 — ^23,  xviii.  10,  and  onward. 

CHAPTER  XX. 

78.  "  And  Jonathan  said  unto  David,  O  Lord  God  of  Israel,  when  I  have  sounded  my 
father  about  to-morrow  any  time,"  &c. — Ver.  12. 

There  is  evidently  a  deficiency  in  this  passage,  as  it  stands  in  the  Heibiew  test    In  the  Sepias* 
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Hint  It  nadt,  "ThfeLetd  God  of  Israel  db<A>b«w;-  and  the  Syriac  and  Aiafcic  is  much  to  tiie 
same  effect  Two  of  Dr.  Kemiicott'a  MSS.  hare  the  word  nr  ehai,  UvM,  reading  thn%  **  Aa  the 
liMd  God  of  load  Kreth,  when  I  hare,"  &c.,  which  makes  a  good  sense,  and  is  piohably  ihe 
original  lection. 

CHAPTER  XXXI. 

79.     *'  Therefore  Saul  took  a  sword,  and  fell  upon  iu" — Ver.  4.  * 

This  account  of  the  death  of  Saul  is  so  completely  at  yariance  with  that  given  in  the  Second 
Book  of  Samuel,  chap.  i.  10,  that  it  is  impossible  for  both  to  be  true.     In  reference  to  the  objection 
which  may  be  founded  on  this  circumstance,  the  "^  Doubts  of  the  Infidels "  very  kindly  and  (xm^ 
fideratdy  puts  this  language  into  the  mouth  of  their  tom-fool  of  a  Chrittian,  as  it  calls  him :  ^  To 
this  fve  can  only  answer  as  it  becomes  the  faithful  in  all  such  cases  of  seeming  contradiction ;  namely, 
that  they  were  both  written  by  the  pen  of  inspiration,  consequentiy  must  both  be  true,  however 
contradictory  or  absurd  they  may  seem  to  human  reason."    But  let  me  ask  these  gentlemen,  says 
Bishop  Home,  what  mortal,  besides  themselves,  Tom's  elder  brethren,  ever  imagined  the  Amalekite 
to  have  been  inspired^  when  he  told  his  stoiy  to  David  ?  an  idle  pickthank  fellow,  who  stripped 
Saul  of  his  diadem  and  bracelets,  and  ran  away  full  speed  with  them  to  David,  to  let  him  Imow 
that  all  was  safe,  his  old  enemy  was  fallen,  and  he  had  put  him  out  of  his  pain.    David  saw  through 
the  character  of  the  man,  and,  from  his  forward  officiousness  in  the  afiair,  probably  concluded  he 
had  taken  some  undue  advantage  of  Saul  in  his  wounded  state,  and  slain  him,  on  purpose  that  he 
might  find  favour  with  his  successor  in  the  kingdom,  by  bringing  him  aU  this  good  news.    See 
3  Sam.  iv.  9,  10.    But  whether  David  suspected  it  or  not,  as  the  narrative  of  Saul's  death  given  in 
the  course  of  history  is  true,  the  story  told  by  the  Amalekite  is  certainly  false  in  some  particulars, 
which  are  inconsistent  with  that  narrative.    Nay,  it  is  not  probable,  if  indeed  it  be  possible,  that 
the  main  circumstance  of  all  should  have  been  true.    Saul  desires  his  armour-bearer  to  kill  him,  who 
refuses ;  he  falls  upon  his  sword ;  and  the  servant,  seeing  his  master  dead,  does  the  same.     Now, 
where  is  the  interval,  or  opening,  for  the  scene  between  Saul  and  the  Amalekite  to  take  place  ? 
Or  would  the  armour-bearer,  who  refused  to  kill  Saul,  stand  by,  and  suffer  an  Amalekite  to  kill 
him  ?     But  though  David  judged  this  man  unworthy  to  be  his  friend,  he  may  make  a  very  good 
figure  in  the  unbelievers'  catalogue  of  saints.    Let  us,  however,  for  a  moment  suppose,  that  David 
had  judged  otherwise ;  that  he  had  rewarded  him  handsomely,  and  promoted  him  to  honour. 
What  would  have  been  said  then  f    Why,  that  poor  Saul  had  escaped  the  sword  of  the  Philistines, 
but  ^'  this  ruffian  "  (such  is  the  courtly  appellation  bestowed  upon  David)  had  employed  an  assassin 
to  dispatch  him,  during  the  hurry  and  confusion  of  the  retreat !    Oh,  it  had  been  a  delicious  morsel, 
exactly  seasoned  to  the  palate  of  infidelity  !** 


SECOND  BOOK  OF  SAMUEL. 


CHAPTER  Y. 

CONNBCTED  WITH  I.  ChRON.  Xl.   5,  6L 

80.  "And  the  inhabitants  of  Jebus  said  to  David,  Thou  shalt  not  come  hither. 
Nevertheless  David  took  the  castle  of  Zion,  which  is  the  city  of  David.  And  David  said, 
Whosoever  smiteth  the  Jebusites  first  shall  be  chief  and  captain.  So  Joab  the  son  of 
Zeruiah  went  first  up,  and  was  chief." — I.  Chron.  xi.  5^6. 

"  And  the  king  and  his  men  went  to  Jerusalem  unto  the  Jebusites,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  land ;  which  spake  unto  David,  saying,  Except  thou  take  away  the  blind  and  the  lame, 
thou  shalt  not  come  in  hither :   thinking,  David  cannot  come  in  hither.      Nevertheless, 
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David  took  the  strong  hold  of  Zion :  the  same  is  the  city  of  David.  And  David  said  on 
that  day.  Whosoever  getteth  up  to  the  gutter,  and  smiteth  the  Jebusites,  and  the  lame  and 
the  blind,  that  are  hated  of  David's  soul^  he  shall  be  chief  and  captain ;  wherefore  they 
said,  The  blind  and  the  lame  shall  not  come  into  the  house."— II.  Sam.  v.  vcr.  6—8. 

There  has  been  much  written  upon  this  part  of  the  sacred  nanative,  which  is  veiy  obscme,  and, 
as  given  in  the  English  translation,  absolutely  unintelligible.  In  order  to  render  the  hiatoiy  com- 
plete, we  have  supplied  the  deficiency  in  Samuel  from  the  Book  of  Chronicles,  and  now  offer  Ihe 
following  remarks  of  Dr.  Kennicott  on  the  several  parts  in  the  two  narratives  thus  connected  i — 

The  words  inhahUanU  of  Jehm^  which  are  not  in  the  original  of  Samuel,  are  not  in  the  Yal 
copy  of  the  LXX.  in  Chronicles ;  but  the  Alexandrine  translates  regulaily  according  to  the  present 
Hebrew  text.  In  Samuel  there  is  a  clause  or  two  in  the  speech  of  the  Jebusites,  which  is  omitted 
in  Chronicles  for  brevity ;  as  the  history  in  Chronicles  is  regular,  and  the  sense  complete,  without  it 
But  though  the  history  be  regular  and  very  intelligible  in  Chronicles,  yet  the  additional  clauses  in 
Samuel  make  the  history  there  remarkably  perplexed,  and  (as  Dr.  Delaney  ob6erve8)'incumber  it  with 
more  difficulties  than  are  ordinarily  to  be  met  with.  In  full  proportion  to  the  difficulties  has  been 
the  number  of  different  interpretations ;  and  yet  there  seems  to  be  very  sufficient  room  for  ofieriog 
another  interpretation,  in  some  material  points  differing  from  them  aU.  The  words  in  Samuel,  so 
&r  as  the  text  in  Chronicles  coincides,  are  clear  and  determinate  in  their  meaning :  ^  And  the 
inhabitants  of  Jehus  said  to  David,  Thou  shalt  not  come  hither."  But  the  succeeding  words  in 
Samuel  are  very  difficult;  or,  at  least,  have  been  variously  interpreted.  The  present  Elogliik 
translation  is,  '^  Except  thou  take  away  the  blind  and  the  lame :  thinking,  David  cannot  come  in 
hither." 

The  chief  difficulty  here  lies  in  determining  who  are  ikete  blind  €md  lame;  whether  Jebuaites,  or 
the  Jebusite  ekkiei^  called  blind  and  lame  by  way  of  derision.  The  latter  opinion  has  been  main- 
tained by  some  considerable  writers,  but  seems  indefensible.  For  however  David  and  the  Isradites 
might  be  disposed  to  treat  such  idols  with  scorn  and  contempt,  it  is  not  at  aU  likely  the  Jebusitei 
should  revile  their  awn  deities ;  and  we  must  remember  that  those  deities  are  supposed  to  be  hoe 
called  blind  and  lame  by  the  Jebusites  themselves.  But,  admitting  them  to  be  idol  deities,  what 
meaning  can  there  be  in  the  Jebusites  telling  David — ^^  He  should  not  come  into  the  citadel,  unlesi 
he  took  away  the  deities  upon  the  walls  ?"  If  he  could  scale  the  walls,  so  as  to  reach  these  guar- 
dian deities,  he  need  not  ask  leave  of  the  Jebusites  to  enter  the  citadel.  But  (which  is  much  moi* 
difficult  to  be  answered)  what  can  possibly  be  the  meaning  of  the  last  line*-—"  Whoefoie  they  ssid, 
The  blind  and  the  lame  shall  not  come  into  the  house  ?"  For,  Who  said  ?  Did  the  Jebusites  nj, 
their  own  deities  (before  expressed  by  the  blind  and  the  lame)  should  not  come  into  the  komm — 
should  not  (according  to  some)  come  where  they  fMTs,— or,  should  not  (according  to  others)  come 
inio  the  house  of  the  Lord  ? — Or,  could  these  deities  eay^  David  and  his  men  should  not  come  iato 
the  house  ?  The  absurdity  of  attributing  such  a  speech,  or  any  speech,  to  these  idols,  ia  too  dear 
to  need  illustration ;  and  it  is  a  known  part  of  their  real  duiracter,  tiiat  th^  ham  momthtf  htd 
•peak  not. 

But  though  these  deities  could  not  denounce  these  words,  yet  the  Jebusites  might;  and  it  is 
possible  (it  has  been  said)  that  the  blind  and  the  lame^  in  this  latter  part  of  the  sentence,  sttj 
s^inify  the  Jebusites;  not  any  particular  Jebusites,  so  maimed;  but  the  Jebusites  in  gaMral, 
called  Uind  and  lame^  for  putting  their  trust  in  blind  and  lame  idols.  This  seems  too  refined  sn 
interpretation ;  and  we  may  safely  conclude,  that  the  expressioa  oi  the  bUnd  and  lame  mesas 
the  same  beings  in  the  two  different  parts  of  the  same  sentence.  It  has  been  fiirther  obaerved,  dist 
these  blind  and  lame  are  here  iqpoken  of  as  different  from  the  Jebusites — ^  Whosoever  smiteth  tht 
Jebusites,  and  the  lame  and  the  blind ;"  and  if  they  were  different,  it  requires  no  great  skill  st 
deduction  to  determine  they  were  not  the  same. 

Perhaps,  then,  these  blind  and  lame  were,  in  fiict,  a  few  particular  wretches,  who  labovrad  undv 
these  infirmities  of  blindness  and  lameness;  and  therefore  were  different  ham  the  f^vienl  body  of 
the  Jebusites.  But  here  will  it  not  be  demanded  at  once-— How  then  can  we  aocooiil  nlMDaU;f 
for  that  bitterness  with  which  David  expresses  himself  against  these  blind  and  lame;  and  hsw 
it  was  possible  for  a  man  of  David's  humanity  to  detest  men  for  mere  unblamable,  and  indeed 
pitiable,  infirmities  ?  And,  lastly,  the  authors  of  the  Unioereal  History^  in  their  note  on  this 
transaction,  mention  the  following,  as  the  first  plausible  argument  against  the  Uteal  acoeptatioo^ 
^How  could  David  distinguish  the  halt,  or  the  lame,  or  the  blind,  from  able  men,  when  posted 
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upon  kyfkj  traUf ;  nnoe  ihoie  iofinniiies  are  not  digcemiUe  but  near  at  hand?"  This*  H  must  oe 
aUoiracL  would  be  a  difficulty  indeed,  if  David's  information  here  had  been  only  from  his  eyesight. 
Bttt  this  objection  immediately  vanishes,  when  we  reflect,  that  the  Jebusites  are  said  in  the  text  to 
have  tdd  David — ^  the  blind  and  the  lame  should  keep  him  off:"  for  certainly  David  could  easily 
conoeive  the  men,  who  were  placed  upon  the  walls  to  insult  him,  were  blind  and  lame^  when  he 
was  told  so  by  the  Jebusites  themselves;  and  told  so,  to  render  this  insult  of  theirs  the  greater. 

Having  thus  mentioned  some  of  the  present  interpretations,  it  may  be  now  proper  to  submit 
another  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader.  And  here,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  we  shall  first  give  what 
seems  to  be  the  tn»  interpretation  'of  ibis  passage ;  and  then  subjoin  the  several  arguments  in 
defence  of  it 

<< And  the  inhabitants  of  Jehus  said  to  David,  Thou  shalt  not  come  hither;  for  the  blind  and 
Hie  lame  shall  keep  thee  of^  by  sayidg,  David  shall  not  come  hither.  But  David  took  the  strong 
hdd  of  Sion,  whidi  is  the  dty  of  David.  '  And  David  said  on  that  day,  Whosoever  (first)  smiteth 
the  Jebusites,  and  through  the  subtenaaeous  passage  reacheth  the  lame  and  the  blind,  that  are 
hated  of  David's  soul,  because  the  blind  and  the  lame  continued  to  say,  he  shall  noticome  into  this 
house— «4a/i?  b$  chirf  eaptam." 

That  the  connected  particles  m  ^  id  am^  rendered  esMpl^  in  Samuel,  rignify/)r,  in  this  place, 
is  evident,  because  the  words  following  are  rather  eau$al  than  objective;  and  we  have  several 
instances  of  this  sense  of  the  two  particles  given  us  by  Noldius :  thus  in  Prov.  xziii.  18,  they  are 
rendered  for  in  the  English  translation ;  and  so  in  the  English,  Ghreek,  Syriac,  and  Arabic  yersions 
of  Lam.  T.  22.  That  the  yerb  "pron  henrek^  rendered  to  take  anvay^  is  not  here  the  infinitiye,  but 
the  preter,  of  EQphil,  is  apparent  firom  tiie  sense ;  that  it  has  been  so  considered,  is  certain  from  the 
Masoredc  pointing,  as  De  Dieu  and  other  critics  have  observed :  and  we  see  it  is  translated  as 
sach  by  the  LXX.  in  the  plural  number,  apritfyq^ttp.  From  this  version,  then,  and  from  the 
plonHty  of  the  two  nouns,  which  are  necessarily  the  nominatives  to  this  yerb,  we  may  infer  that  it 
was  oi^inaily  irrui  ieeiruky  to  keep  qfi  the  vau  having  been  dropt  here  as  in  many  other  places. 

Enough  having  been  said  of  the  number^  let  us  now  consider  the  tenee^  of  this  vcah ;  which  being 
preter,  some  have  translated  it  by  a  word  expressive  of  time  past.  But  the  sense  necessarily 
reqaiies  it  to  be  translated  as  future  in  other  languages,  though  it  be  more  expressive  in  the  original 
in  the  preter  tense,  it  being  agreeable  to  the  genius  of  the  Hebrew  language  frequently  to  speak  of 
events  yet  future,  as  having  actually  ha|^>ened,  when  the  speaker  would  strongly  express  the 
eerianUy  of  such  eyent  This  observation  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  case  here.  For  this  castle 
of  Mount  Sion  had  never  yet  been  taken  by  the  IsraeUtes,  though  they  had  dwelt  in  Canaan  about 
400  yean;  as  we  learn  from  the  sacred  history.  Josh.  xv.  63;  Judg.  i.  21,  xix.  10;  and  firom 
Josephus,  lib.  yii.,  cap.  3. 

The  Jebusites,  then,  absolutely  depending  on  the  advantage  of  their  high  situation  and  the 
strength  of  their  fortifications  (which  had  secured  them  against  the  Israelites  so  many  hundred 
years),  kwked  upon  this  of  Dayid's  as  a  vain  attempt,  which  therefore  they  might  safely  treat  with 
insolence  and  raillery.  Full  of  this  fond  notion,  they  placed  upon  the  walls  of  the  citadel  the  few 
blind  and  lame  that  could  be  found  amongst  diem,  and  told  David—-"  He  should  not  come  tiiither ; 
for  the  Uind  and  lame  mere  eujident  to  keep  him  off:*  which  they  (these  weak  defenders)  should 
effectoally  do,  only  ^by  their  shouting,  David  shall  not  come  hither." 

That  tile  blind  and  the  lame  were  contemptuously  placed  upon  the  walls  by  the  Jebusites,  as 
before  described,  we  are  assured,  not  only  by  the  words  of  the  sacred  history  before  us,  but  also  by 
the  concurrent  testimony  of  Josephus,  lib.  vii.,  cap.  3.  Now  that  these  blind  and  lame,  who  appear 
to  have  been  placed  upon  the  widls,  were  to  insult  and  did  insult  Dayid  in  the  manner  before^men- 
tioned,  seems  very  evident  from  the  words — ^^  The  blind  and  the  lame  shall  keep  thee  off,  m 
BAYING,*  &c^  and  also  from  the  impossibility  of  otherwise  accounting  for  Dayid's  indignation  against 
these  (naturally  pitiable)  wretches.  And  the  not  attending  to  this  remarkable  cucumstance  seems 
one  principal  reason  of  €he  perplexity  so  visible  among  the  various  interpreters  of  this  passage. 

It  is  very  lemaikable,  that  the  sense  before  given  to  Tftfrt  m  ^^  ki  4tm  heeirek^  ^  For  the  bKnd 
and  the  kme  shall  ke^  thee  c^"  is  confirmed  by  Josephus  in  the  pUice  just  cited.  And  it  is  far- 
ther remaikable  that  die  same  sense  is.  given  to  these  words  in  the  English  Bible  of  Coverdale, 
printed  in  1535,  in  which  they  are  rendered,  '^Thou  shalt  not  come  hither,  but  the  blind  and  kme 
shal  dryve  the  awaie."  This  is  one  great  instance  to  prove  the  credit  due  to  some  parts  of  this  yeiy 
old  Eng^lish  Version ;  as  the  sense  of  this  passage  seems  to  have  been  greatly  mistaken  both  before 
sad  since.    That  it  has  been  changed  for  die  wocse  einoe  that  edition,  is  very  evident;  and  that  it 
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was  improper] J  rendered  le/nrcj  appears  from  fVicJd^t  MS.  Version  of  1383»  where  we  read— ^'  Tbou 
.  shalt  not  entre  hidur :  no  but  thou  do  awej  blynd  men  and  lame,"  &c. 

After  this  additioncd  clause  of  Samuel,  in  the  speech  of  the  Jebusites,  the  two  histories  agree  in 
saying,  "  Dayid  took  the  strong  hold  of  Sion,  which  was  afterwards  called  the  city  of  Darid."  By 
this  strong  hold  of  Sion,  or  city  of  David,  we  are  led  by  the  words  of  the  text  to  understand,  not 
the  fortress  or  citadel  (which  was  not  yet  taken,  as  appears  from  the  order  of  the  histoiy  in  both 
chapters),  but  the  town  of  the  Jebusites,  or  city  of  David,  which  was  spread  over  the  wide  hill  of 
Sion ;  and  is  what  Josephus  means  when  he  tells  us,  that  David  first  took  the  lower  town,  the  town 
which  lay  beneath  the  citadel ;  afrer  which  he  tells  us,  that  the  citadel  remained  yet  to  be  taken, 
lib.  vii.,  cap.  3. 

The  two  chapters  having  agreed  in  this  circumstance  of  David's  making  himself  master  of  the 
town  or  city,  they  now  vary  as  before ;  and  here  also  the  history  in  Chronicles  is  regular,  though 
it  takes  no  notice  of  some  farther  circumstances  relating  to  the  blind  and  the  lame :  and  indeed  the 
latter  circumstances  were  to  be  omitted  of  course,  as  the  historian  chose,  for  brevity,  to  omit  the 
former.  But  as  to  Samuel,  there  is  in  that  book  a  deficiency  of  several  words,  which  are  neces- 
sary to  complete  the  sense ;  which  words  are  preserved  in  the  text  of  Chronicles.  And  as  the  diffi- 
culty ^e  alto  lies  entirely  in  the  text  of  Seunuel,  let  us  see  whether  it  may  not  be  cleared  up  to 
satisfaction. 

David  having  now  possessed  himself  of  the  strong  town  of  the  Jebontes,  situate  upon  the  hill  of 
Sion,  proceeds  t^e  same  day  to  attack  the  citadel  or  fortress ;  which  was  considered  by  the  Jebuates 
as  impregnable.  And  probably  the  Israelites  would  have  thought  so  too,  and  David  had  retired 
from  before  it,  like  hb  forefathers,  if  he  had  not  possessed  himself  of  it  by  stratagem,  when  he 
found  he  could  not  storm  or  take  it  by  open  force.  For  this  seems  in  fact  to  have  been  the  case; 
and  the  histoiy  of  this  success  may  be  properly  introduced  by  a  similar  case  or  two. 

And,  first,  Dr.  Prideaux  (in  his  Connection,  part  i.,  book  2)  teUs  us  of  die  city  of  Baiyion, — 
that  when  it  was  besieged  by  Cyrus,  the  inhabitants,  thitilring  themselves  secure  in  their  walls  and 
theii  stores,  looked  on  the  taking  of  the  city  by  a  siege  as  an  impracticable  thing ;  and  therefore 
from  the  top  of  their  walls  scofled  at  Cyrus,  and  derided  him  and  every  thing  he  did  tovrards  it.  (A 
circumstance  most  exactly  parallel  to  that  of  the  histoiy  before  us.)  But  yet  that  Cyrus  broke 
down  the  great  bank  or  dam  of  the  river,  both  where  it  ran  into  the  city,  and  where  it  came  out; 
and  as  soon  as  the  channel  of  the  river  was  drained,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  while  Belahasar 
was  carousing  at  the  conclusion  of  an  annual  festival,  the  troops  of  Cyrus  entered  through  these 
passages  in  two  parties,  and  took  the  city  by  suiprise. 

And  there  is  a  second  remarkable  case  related  by  Polybius,  which  vrill  ftrther  illustnte  the 
present  history.  ^'Rabatamana,"  says  Polybius,  "a  city  of  Arabia,  could  not  be  taken,  till  one  of 
the  prisoners  showed  the  besiegers  a  subterraneous  passage,  through  which  the  besieged  came  down 
for  water."     (Ed.  Cassaubon,  vol.  i.,  p,  571.) 

Now  this  fortress  of  the  Jebusites  seems  to  have  been  circumstanced  like  Rabatamana,  in  having 
also  a  subterraneous  passage,  which  is  called  in  the  original  'vox  izenur^  a  word,  which  ocean  bet 
once  more  in  the  Bible,  and  does  not  seem  commonly  understood  in  this  place.  The  Enghsh 
Version  calls  it  the  gutter — ^the  Vulgate,^!!/^ — Yatablus,  cainaiM — Jun.  and  Trem,  «nitfMriicn»— 
Poole,  ivhtu  aquof — and  Bochart,  alveus^  &c.  But  not  to  multiply  quotations,  most  inteipretcn 
agree  in  making  the  word  signify  something  hollow,  and  applying  it  to  water;  just  the  case  of  the 
subtenaneous  passage,  or  great  hollow,  of  Rabatamana  through  which  men  could  pass  andrqiasB  for 
water.  That  this  n-cy  tzenur^  in  the  text,  vras  such  an  undeigiound  passage,  might  be  strongly  pre- 
sumed from  the  text  itself;  but  it  is  proved  to  have  been  so  by  Josephus ;  for,  speaking  of  this  rcty 
transaction,  he  caUs  them  iuhterraneom  eavkiee^  putting  this  interpretation  upon  a  very  solid 
footing. 

That  the  preposition,  rendered  n  tit,  prefixed  to  izenur^  sometimes  signifies  2y,  is  evident  from 
Noldius ;  and  that  *it  signifies  so  in  this  place  is  certain  firom  the  nature  of  the  context,  and  the 
testimony  of  Josephus,  who  expresses  it  thus :  the  verb  rwr  Mmm,  rendered,  tk^  mui,  in  this 
sentence,  is  very  properly  future ;  as  Hebrew  verbs  in  that  tense  aro  known  to  beyWyndwIrrfini,  or  to 
express  the  eontinuanee  of  doing  any  tkiny;  and  thereforo  that  tense  is  with  great  propriety  used 
hero  to  express  the  frequent  repetition  of  the  insolent  speech  used  by  the  Umd  and  the  lame  upon 
the  walls  of  the  fortress. 

It  only  remains  here  to  make  an  observation  or  two  on  the  roward  proposed  by  David,  and  the 
person  who  obtained  it.     The  text  of  Chronicles  tells  us — ''  David  said,  Whosoerer  smitetli  the 
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Jebnsites  first,  shall  be  chief  and  captmn,"  or  head  and  prince.  We  arc  to  recollect  that  Joab,  the 
son  of  Zeruiah  (David's  sister),  had  been  general  of  his  army  during  the  civil  war,  between  the 
men  of  Judah  under  David,  and  the  Israelites,  commanded  bj  Abner,  in  favour  of  Ishbosheth  the 
son  of  Saul ;  but  that  the  Israelites  having  now  submitted  to  David,  he  was  king  over  the  whole 
twelve  tribes.  David,  we  know,  frequently  endeavoured  to  remove  Joab  from  his  command  of 
the  army  on  account  of  his  haughtiness,  and  for  several  murders ;  but  complained,  that  'Hhis  son 
of  Zeruiah  was  too  hard  for  him."  One  of  these  attempts  of  David  seems  to  have  been  made 
at  the  time  Israel  came  in  to  David,  by  the  persuasion  of  Abner ;  when  it  is  probable  the  con- 
dition on  Abner's  side  was  to  have  been  made  David's  captain  general ;  and,  perhaps,  Joab  sus- 
pected as  much,  and  therefore  murdered  him.  The  next  attempt  seems  to  have  been  made  at  the 
taking  this  strong  citadel  of  the  Jebusites.  For  David  proposes  the  reward  absolutely  to  every 
officer  of  his  army — "  Whosoever  smiteth  the  Jebusites  first ;"  i.  e.,  whosoever  will  ascend  first, 
pat  himself  at  the  head  of  a  detachment,  and  march  up  through  the  subterraneous  passage  into 
the  dtadel,  '*  shall  be  head  and  captain." 

This  proposal,  we  may  observe,  was  general ;  and  yet,  how  much  soever  David  might  ^vish  Joab 
safely  removed,  it  is  reasonable  to  think  that  he  made  Joab  the  first  offer.  And  we  find,  that 
however  dangerous  and  dreadful  this  enterprise  appeared,  yet  Joab  had  prudence  enough*  to  under- 
take it,  and  courage  enough  to  execute  it :  and  Joab  went  up  first,  or  at  the  head  of  a  party,  and 
was  accordingly  declared  head,  or  chief-captain,  or  (in  the  modem  style)  captain-general,  of  the 
nnited  armies  of  Israel  and  Judah. 

It  is  not  imlikely  that  the  men  of  Israel  expected,  that  though  Abner  their  general  had  been 
hasely  murdered  by  Joab,  yet  David's  chief-captain  should  be  chosen  from  amongst  them  ;  or  at  least 
that  they  should  have  a  chance  for  that  first  post  of  honour,  as  well  as  the  men  of  Judah.  And  if 
they  had  declared  any  expectation  of  this  kind^  David  seems  to  have  taken  the  wisest  step  for 
determining  so  important  a  point — ^by  declaring,  that  neither  relation,  nor  fortune,  nor  friendbhip 
should  recommend  upon  the  occasion ;  but,  as  the  bravest  man  and  the  best  soldier  ought  to  be 
commander-in-chief^  so  this  honour  should  be  the  reward  of  the  greatest  merit ;  that  there  was  now 
a  fair  opportunity  of  signalizing  themselves  in  the  taking  this  important  fortress ;  and  therefore  his 
resolution  was — ^that  fohoweoer  would  head  a  detachment  up  this  subterraneous  passage,  and  should 
first  make  himself  master  of  the  dtadel,  by  that  passage,  or  by  scaling  the  walls,  or  by  any  other 
method,  should  be  head  and  captain^  i.  e.,  captain-general. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  text  in  Samuel  is  very  incomplete  in  this  place.  David's  proposal  to 
the  army  is  just  begun,  and  a  circumstance  or  two  mentioned ;  but  the  reward  proposed,  and  the 
person  rewarded,  are  totally  omitted.  We  may  presume  the  text  could  not  have  been  thus  imperfect 
originally,  since  no  ellipsis  can  supply  what  is  here  wanting ;  and  therefore  the  words  in  the  coin- 
ciding chapter  of  Chronicles,  which  regularly  fill  up  this  omission,  were  doubtless  at  first  also  in 
Samuel,  and  are  therefore  to  be  restored :  the  necessity  of  .thus  restoring  the  words  not  found  in  the 
present  copies  of  Samuel  is  apparent. 

The  English  version,  then,  of  these  texts  in  Chronicles  is — *'*'  And  the  inhabitants  of  Jehus  said  to 
David,  Thou  shalt  not  come  hither.  But  David  todc  the  strong  hold  of  Sion,  which  is  the  city  of 
David.  And  David  said,  Whosoever  first  smiteth  the  Jebusites,  shall  be  head  and  captain.  So 
Joab  the  son  of  Zeruiah  went  up  first,  and  was  chief  captain." 

And  the  English  version  of  these  texts  in  Samiiel  is — '^  And  they  spoke  unto  David,  saying, 
Thou  shalt  not  come  hither ;  for  the  blind  and  the  lame  shall  keep  thee  off,  by  saying,  David  shall 
not  come  hither.  But  David  took  the  strong  hold  of  Zion,  which  is  the  city  of  David.  And  David 
said  on  that  day,  Whosoever  (first)  smiteth  the  Jebusites,  and  by  the  subterraneous  passage  reacheth 
the  blind  and  tlie  lame,  which  are  hated  by  David's  soul  (because  the  blind  and  the  lame  continued 
to  say,  He  shall  not  come  into  this  house),  shall  be  head  and  captain.  So  Joab  the  son  of 
Zeruiah  went  up  first,  and  was  head,"  or  captain-general.* 


*  Keniucotfs  ReimrkB,  Comp  Parkhorsfs  Heb.  Lex.  and  Ttaylor't  CoBCordance,  in  voce  "W, 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

81.  *'How  glorious  was  the  king  of  Israel  to-day,  who  uncovered  himselfy"  &c*^ 
Ver.  20. 

It  is  certain  that  David  could  not  be  naked,  as  the  text  would  seem  to  imply,  for  he  had  on  a 
robe  and  an  ephod,  1  Chron.  xr.  27*  These  were  priestly  garments,  and  particularly  dose  (Exod 
xxviii.  32,  xxxix.  23),  so  that  no  part  of  the  body  could  be  seen.  He  is  said  to  be  uneoyered,  with 
reference  to  his  regal  robes,  which  being  much  richer  than  those  used  by  the  Lerites^  he  refused  to 
wear,  that  he  might  appear  in  part  of  the  priestfs  dress. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

82.  *'  Then  went  king  David  in,  and  sat  before  the  Lord  ;  and  he  saidi  Who  am  I|  0 
Lord  God  ?  and  what  is  my  house,  that  thou  hast  brought  me  hitherto  ?  And  this  waa  yet 
a  small  thing  in  thy  sight,  O  Lord  God  ;  but  thou  hast  spoken  also  of  thy  servant's  house 
for  a  great  while  to  come.    And  is  this  the  manner  of  man,  O  Lord  God  ?" — Ver.  18,  19. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  our  English  Version  man  the  beauty  and  hides  the  sense  of 
several  passages  in  this  veiy  important  chapter;  particularly  of  that  which  is  placed  at  tiie  head 
of  this  article,  and  ^of  those  immediately  connected  with  it  Dr.  J.  Pye  Smith,  of  whose  biblicd 
learning  and  sound  judgment  it  would  be  superfluous  to  speak,  translates  these  two  verses  as  follows : 
^  What  am  I,  O  Lord  Jehovah,  and  what  my  house,  that  thou  hast  brought  me  to  this  point  [of 
exaltation^  i  And  littie  [}s}  even  this  in  thine  eyes,  O  Lord  Jehovah ;  thou  hast  even  ^ken,  with 
respect  to  the  house  of  thy  servant,  unto  a  vast  extent  I  And  ibis  \jb}  the  law  of  the  Adam,  0 
Lord  Jehovah ! " 

The  parallel  recital  in  I  Chron.  xvii.  16,  17,  reads  the  last  clause :  '^Thou  hast  regarded  me 
according  to  the  order  of  the  Adam  from  above  |[or,  the  pre-eminent^  O  Jehovah  Qoi  !** 

This  passage  has  a  very  important  bearing  on  the  scheme  of  revelation,  and,  properly  understood, 
reflects  great  light  on  the  covenant  made  with  David,  as  has  been  shown  by  Dr.  Kemdoottt 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

83*    "  And  David  took  from  him  a  thousand  chariots^  and  seven  hundred  horaemeD.**— 
Ver.  4. 


In  1  Chron.  xviii.  4,  it  is  said  that  the  number  of  honemen  taken  from  Hadadeaer  by  David 
seven  t^autandy  a  far  more  probable  number  than  seven  hundred.  When  it  is  known  that  t  studs 
for  seven  thcnuand,  and  i  flxr  seven  ku$»dredy  it  will  be  seen  thai  a  mistake  might  easily  be  made  bj 
a  transcriber,  in  such  a  case. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

84w  **  And  he  took  theur  king's  crown  from  off  his  head^  the  weight  whereof  was  a 
talent  of  gold^  with  the  precious  stones :  and  it  was  set  on  David's  head." — ^Ver.  90. 

This  passage  has  much  perplexed  the  oommentatorB.  A  talent,  according  to  the  usual  oompatatioo, 
would  amount  to  nearly  one  hundred  and  fourteen  pounds,  a  weight  which  it  is  obvious  ooold  not 
be  borne  upon  the  head  either  of  the  long  of  Kabbah,  or  the  head  of  king  David.  But  to  this  we 
must  add  the  weight  of  the  precious  stones,  which  was  not  included  in  the  fbnner  estimate;  and 
then  the  relation  will  be  still  more  incredible.    To  avoid  the  difficulty,  several  critics  have  pcopossd 

«*  Scripturo  Teslimooy  to  ihe  Meuiab.  vol.  i.,  p.  184.  f  Remarks  on  the  Old  Test,  pp.  10S— IIS 
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to  take  the  Hebrew  nVpvo  miskkeleh^  for  vcdue^  instead  of  weight.  But  this  is  doing  too  great 
violence  to  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  word,  which  in  no  other  instance,  that  we  can  find,  is  used 
in  such  a  sense. 

The  late  editor  of  Calmet  has  proposed  a  solution  of  the  difficulty  in  Fragment,  No.  cclxxxii.,  to 
which  the  reader  is  referred ;  its  ingenuity  cannot  fail  to  please  him.  After  having  given  to  the 
passage  the  most  anxious  attention,  we  have  not  been  able  to  conceire  of  any  fair  way  in  which 
it  can  be  disposed  of;  there  is  no  ambiguity  in  the  text,  nor  is  is  there  any  diversity  of  reading  in 
the  MSS.  lliere  is  one  consideration,  however,  which  will  not  fail  to  present  itself  to  the  mind  of 
the  impartial  critic,  and  it  is  this :  that  we  are  far  finom  being  certain  of  the  absolute  meaning 
of  the  Hebrew  words  translated  a  talent  of  gold;  and  while  the  term  is  involved  in  so  much 
oncertainty,  no  valid  objection  can  be  ui^ged  against  the  narrative,  on  the  ground  of  its  supposed 
incredibility. 

85.  **  And  he  brought  forth  the  people  that  were  therein,  and  put  them  under  saws,  and 
under  harrows  of  iron^  and  under  axes  of  iron,  and  made  them  pass  through  the  brickkiln.^* 
-Ver.  31. 

David  has  been  not  unfrequently  reproached  for  the  cruelty  he  inflicted  upon  the  Ammonites  on 
this  occasion,  which,  it  is  said,  was  incompatible  with  the  character  elsewhere  given  him,  of  being 
^a  man  afler  Grod's  own  heart :"  an  expression  which  we  think  has  never  been  properly  understood 
by  the  objectors  to  the  character  of  this  prince.  In  the  present  instance,  however,  the  cruelty  of 
David  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  translation  of  the  narrative,  and  Dr.  Chandler  has  assigned  very 
conclusive  reasons  for  rendering  the  passage  in  the  following  manner : — ^He  brought  forth  the 
inhabitants,  and  put  them  to  the  saw,  and  to  iron  mines,  and  iron  axes,  and  transported  them  to 
the  brick-kilii ;"  tiiat  is,  he  reduced  them  to  slavery,  and  put  them  to  the  most  servile  employments.* 
Bat  to  this  it  has  been  objected,  that  in  the  parallel  passage,  1  Chron.  xx.  3,  it  is  expressly  said 
that  ''  he  cut  {yr  yashur)  them  with  saws,"  &c. ;  and  in  reply  it  has  been  uiged,  that  there  is 
reason  to  believe  this  passage  has  been  accidentally  corrupted,  by  the  exchange  of  one  letter  for 
another  (t  for  d),  than  which  nothing  could  be  more  easy,  if  there  were  any  imperfection,  any 
partial  erasure,  in  the  MS.  from  which  the  present  copies  were  taken. 

But  we  conceive  the  objection  and  the  reply  to  be  equally  uncalled  for,  since  there  is  no  real 
discrepancy  between  the  two  passages,  even  according  to  the  present  reading.  The  verbs  "iv  tAar 
and  *rar  yasher  signify  to  regtdute^  to  rule,  &c. ;  and  therefore  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  passage  in 
the  Chronicles  is,  that  David  eubjeded  the  Ammonites  to  the  laborious  employments  specified,  which 
is  also  the  idea  conveyed  by  the  author  of  Samuel. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

86.  ^*  And  it  came  to  pass  afler  forty  years^  that  Absalom  said  unto  the  king,"  &c.— 
Ver.  7. 

As  David  reigned  only  forty  years,  and  the  text  seems  to  refer  to  the  period  which  elapsed 
between  the  first  fomenting  of  Absalom's  conspiracy  and  his  open  rebellion,  critics  have  supposed  a 
corruption  in  the  Hebrew ;  a*ymK  arhaim,  forty,  having  been  inserted  for  ymK  arha,  four,  which  is 
the  reading  of  the  Syriac,  Arabic,  Josephus,  Theodoret,  and  some  copies  of  the  Vulgate.  Lightfoot, 
however,  refers  the  commencement  of  the  forty  years  to  the  first  anointing  of  David  by  Samuel, 
and  not  to  the  conspiracy  of  Absalom ;  and  since  this  solution  does  no  violence  to  the  text,  and 
supersedes  the  necessity  of  an  arbitrary  emendation  of  the  original,  it  is  conceived  to  be  preferable 
to  the  former  one. 

» 

87.  "  While  I  abode  at  Geshur  in  Syria."— Ver.  8. 

There  are  several  instances  given  by  Dr.  Kennicott,  in  which  the  similar  wovds  d'im  Aram,  Syrioj 

*  Life  of  David,  vol.  ii.,  p.  ^. 
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and  crm  Adom^  Ethnk  have  been  exchanged  by  mistake;  and,  as  he  haa  m^Qgeatad^  tt  is  aa  i»  Ihe 
text.  F<»>  that  Geshor,  the  oonntiy  ef  Tahnai.  to  whom  Abealom  fled,  lay  on  the  aoBdt  of  CSttOMD, 
and  m  or  near  Edom,  is  certain  from  Judg.  i.  10,  2  Sam.  xiiL  37>  1  8am.  xxriL  & 


CHAPTER  XXin. 

88.  '^  These  be  the  names  of  the  mighty  men  whom  David  had :  The  Tachmonite  that 
sat  in  the  seat,  chief  among  the  captains :  the  same  was  Adino,  the  Eznite ;  he  lift  up 
iiis  spear  against  eight  hundred,  whom  he  slew  at  one  time.'* — Ver.  8. 


Dr.  Kennicott  has  shown  that  this  verse  contains  three  great  corruptions,  which,  till  they 
corrected,  must  render  the  verse  totally  unintelligible.  The  ^nt  is,  diat  the  proper  name  of  the 
hero,  Jashobeam,  b  turned  into  two  common  words,  rendered,  '^  that  sat  in  the  seat*  The  eeeimd 
is,  that  the  common  words,  signifying  ^^  he  lift  up  his  spear*  (which  words  are  here  abeolutdj 
necessary),  are  turned  into  two  proper  namee  totaUy  inadmissible ;  it  being  nearly  as  absurd  to  nj 
that  Jashobeam  the  Tachmonite  was  the  same  with  Adino  the  Eznite,  as  that  David  the  Bethk^ 
hemite  was  the  same  with  Elijah  the  Tishbite.  And  the  third  is,  that  the  number  eig^t  hondnd, 
probably  was  at  flist  three  hundred,  as  it  is  now  in  the  parallel  place,  1  Chron.  xL  11. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

89.  **  And  again  the  anger  of  the  Lord  was  kindled  against  Israeli  and  he  moved  David 
against  them  to  say,  Go,  number  Israel  and  Judah." — Ver.  1. 

This  verse  should  be  translated,  ^^  Again  the  anger  of  the  Lord  was  kindled  against  Isnel, 
BBCAUSB  one  had  moved  David,"  &c. ;  or  by  supplying,  from  1  Chron.  xxi.  1,  an  adeeremy  (icr 
Satan)  had  moved  Dayid.  This  translation  fairly  represents  the  meaning  of  the  original,  and  avoids 
the  diificulty  involved  in  the  present  rendering. 

90.  '*  And  Joab  gave  up  the  sum  of  the  number  of  the  people  unto  the  king :  and  dicre 
were  in  Israel  eight  hundred  thousand  valiant  men  that  drew  the  sword;  and  the  men  of 
Judah  were  five  thousand  men.'* — Ver.  9. 

In  the  parallel  passage,  1  Chron.  xxi.  5j  it  is  said  that  Joab  numbered  one  million  one  hundred 
thousand  for  Israel,  and  four  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  for  Judah ;  and  the  question  is.  How 
the  two  accounts  aro  to  be  reconciled  ?  Mr.  Townsend,  who  refers  to  Bishop  Patrick,  ligfatfoot, 
and  Halesy  suggests  that  the  retunis  were  not  completed  that  were  sent  in  to  the  king,  as  it  appears 
from  1  Chron.  xxyii.  24 ;  and  that  the  writer  of  the  Book  of  Samuel  mentions  the  number  according 
to  the  list  actually  given  in ;  and  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Chronicles  according  to  the  list  noi 
laid  before  the  king,  or  inserted  in  the  public  records,  but  generally  known  among  the  people. 

We  cannot  but  hesitate,  however,  in  admitting  this  solution,  because  it  is  difficult  to  conceire 
that  the  compiler  of  public  annals,  as  are  the  Chronicles,  should  abandon  the  authentic  or  authorized 
returns  that  had  been  made,  and  prefer  such  as  were  obtained  from  sources  of  private  infbrmatiQii. 
We  think  that  the  conjecturo  of  Mr.  Baruh  meets  the  case,  and  will  be  considered  as  highly  sati^ 
factory  by  the  ingenuous  inquirer. 

^'  It  appears,"  he  remarks,  ^  by  1  Chron.  xxvii.,  that  there  wero  twelve  divisions  of  generals,  who 
commanded  monthly,  and  whose  duty  was  to  keep  guard  near  the  king's  person,  each  having  a  body 
of  troops  of  twenty-four  thousand  men,  which,  jointly,  fi>rmed  a  grand  army  of  two  hundred  and 
eighty-eight  thousand ;  and  as  a  separate  body  of  twelve  thousand  men  naturally  attended  on  the 
twelve  princes  of  the  twelve  tribes,  mentioned  in  the  same  chapter,  the  whole  wiD  be  three  hundred 
thousand,  which  is  the  difference  between  the  two  accounts,  of  eight  hundred  thousand,  and  of  oiae 
million  one  hundred  thousand.  As  to  the  men  of  leraely  the  author  of  Samuel  does  not  take  notice 
of  the  three  hundred  thousand,  because  they  were  in  the  actual  service  of  the  king,  as  a  standing 
army,  and  therefore  there  was  no  need  to  number  them ;  but  Chronicles  joins  them  to  the  resU 
saying  expressly  bKnw*  ^3  col  lerael,  ^  all  those  of  lerad  were  one  million  one  hundred  thousand ; 
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trbereai  &e  aulluir  of  fiamvel,  who  leckonB  oaLy  the  eight  hundfed  tiioiuand)  does  not  say  bmv*  ba 
m{  litady  ^ali  those  of  kiaeV  hut  barely  burnt  ^nm  w$Aaki  Itradj  ^  and  Iscael  weie,'  &c.  It  mxist 
ajgo  be  obseired)  that,  ezduaiTe  of  the  troops  befiMPe  mentioBed,  then  was  aa  amy  of  obsscvatiQii 
on  &e  frontiers  of  the  Philistines'  coimtiy,  composed  of  thirty  thousand  men,  as  appears  by  2  Sam. 
Ti.  I,  which,  it  seems,  were  ineladed  in  the  number  of  five  hundred  thousand  of  the  people  of 
JudaK,  by  the  author  of  Samuel ;  but  the  author  of  Chronicles,  who  mentions  only  four  hundred 
and  seyenty  thousand,  giyes  the  number  of  that  tribe  exdusiye  of  those  thirty  thousand  men, 
because  they  were  not  all  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,'  and  therefoce  does  not  say  ttivp  b3  ad  Jekudah^ 
*all  those  of  Judah,'  as  he  had  said  caL  Israel^  'all  those  of  Israel,'  hut  only  Jehudah^  'and  those  of 
Judah;'  and  thus  both  accounts  may  be  reconciled,  by  only  haying  recourse  to  other  parts  of 
Scripture  treating  on  the  same  subject,  which  will  oyer  be  found  the  best  method  of  explaining 
difficult  passages." 

The  obseryations  which  follow  these  remarks  are  so  just,  and  deserre  so  constantly  to  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  we  will  offer  no  apology  for  presenting  them  to  the  reader. 

''The  aboye  yariations  are,  in  appearance,  so  glaringly  contradictoiy,  that,  if  the  standing  anny 
of  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  thousand  men  had  not  been  recorded  in  Scripture,  by  which  the 
difficulties  are  aicAredy  those  modem  critics  who  take  a  delight  in  finding  seeming  defects,  blemishes^ 
and  corruptions,  in  our  copies  of  the  sacred  books,  might  with  great  plausibility  produce  the  prasent 
collation  as  an  inefinagable  instance  to  support  their  position.  But  let  us,  for  a  moment,  suppose 
that  those  circumstances,  though  real  facts,  had  not  been  recorded,  how  would  the  state  of  the 
question  then  rest  ?  Those  critics  would  plume  themselyes  on  what  they  would  call  the  irresistible 
force  of  such  contradictoiy  instances ;  but  all  their  boastiDg  would  be  grounded  on  the  baseless  fabric 
of  a  yision ;  I  mean,  on  our  ignorance  of  those  particulars  which,  if  known,  would  inmiediately 
reconeile  the  yariations.  The  inference  I  would  draw  from  this  obseryation  is,  that  many  diffi- 
culties may  appear  insurmountable,  which  might  easily  be  solyed,  had  the  sacred  writers  been  more 
explicit  in.  recording  drcumstanoes,  which,  perhaps,  they  haye  omitted  as  being  well  known  in 
their  time  ;  and  therefore  critics  should  be  more  cautious  than  peremptory  to  pronounce  all  seeming 
yariations  to  be  a  proof  of  corruption,  since  our  present  inability  to  recondle  them  is  no  certain  proof 
of  blemish  as  defect*** 

91.  <*  And  David's  heart  smote  him  afler  that  he  had  numbered  the  people.  And 
David  said  unto  the  Lord,  I  have  sinned  greatly  in  that  I  have  daae"  &c. — ^Ver.  10^17. 

Bishop  Home  has  most  justly  suggested,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  are  much  in  the 
dark  upon  this  point,  that  is,  the  sin  of  David  in  numbering  the  people ;  and  that,  if  any  light  ean 
be  thrown  upon  it,  that  light  must  proceed  from  a  passage  in  Exod.  xxx.  12,  where  Qod  says  to 
Moses,  "  When  thou  takest  the  sum  of  the  children  of  Israel  after  their  number,  then  shall  they 
give  eveiy  man  a  ransom  for  his  soul  unto  the  Lord,  when  thou  numberest  them,  that  there  be  no 
plague  among  them  when  thou  numberest  them."  To  number  the  people,  then,  he  further  remarks, 
was  not  merely  to  count  them  out  of  curiosity  or  vain-glory.  It  was  a  religious  rite ;  it  was  a 
muster,  a  review,  a  yisitation,  an  inquisition  into  their  conduct,  into  the  religious  and  moral  state  in 
which  they  at  that  time  stood  before  their  God.  For  upon  such  inquisition  something  came  out,  or 
appeared  against  them,  which  required  an  offering,  by  way  of  atonement  or  ransom  for  tbtir  souls : 
^They  sludl  give  a  ransom,  that  there  be  no  plague  aman^tt  them  when  thou  numberest  them :"  a 
Tery  obseryable  expression ;  for  when  David  numbered  them,  this  was  the  very  thing  that  happened ; 
there  woe  a  plague  among  them^  in  consequence  of  their  Mn^  numbered,  lliey  might  be  in  such  a 
state,  that  God  would  not  accept  them  or  their  offerings.  It  is  not  improbable  that  they  should  be 
in  such  a  state,  if  we  consider  what  corruptions  must  needs  creep  in  under  Saul's  vricked  reign,  and 
Dayid's  long  wars,  during  most  of  which  time  the  country  had  been  overrun  by  the  Philistines,  &c., 
who  would  propagate  their  idolatry,  with  its  flagitious  concomitants.  In  short,  Israel  had  provoked 
God ;  for  otherwise  his  anger  would  not  have  been  kindled  against  them,  as  we  are  informed  that 
it  was ;  their  offences  called  for  punishment,  and  on  the  numbering  the  people  an  opportunity  was 
taken  to  inflict  it.  Joab  appears  to  have  been  aware  of  the  consequence,  as  a  known  case :  '^  Why," 
he  says,  "  yyill  my  lord  the  king  be  a  cause  of  punishment,  trespass,  or  forfeiture  (norrKS)  to  Israel  f* 
I  Chron.  xxi.  3 :  as  if  he  knew  that,  upon  a  visitation,  they  must  be  punished  who  should  be  found 
guilty,  and  was  unwilling  that  the  number  of  the  king's  subjects  should  be  lessened.  But  David  might 

< 
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tbiak  it  necenaiy,  and  his  zeal  prerailecL  Otherwise  it  is  extiaordinarj  that  such  a  man  as  Joab 
should  anticipate,  what  David  either  could  not  or  would  not  see.  On  the  whole,  to  adopt  the  wordil 
of  Dr.  Chandler,  If  they  who  object  credit  the  history  of  the  Old  Testament  in  this  part  of  it,  snd 
think  it  is  true, — ^that  one  of  these  three  plagues  was  offered  to  David,  as  the  punishment  of  hi^ 
offence,  that  he  chose  the  pestilence,  that  it  came  accordingly,  and  was  removed  upon  his  inter- 
cession,*—they  are  as  much  concerned  to  account  for  the  difficulties  of  the  afiair,  as  I  or  any  other 
person  can  be.  If  they  do  not  believe  this  part  of  the  histoiy,  as  the  sacred  writers  represent  it, 
let  them  give  us  the  account  of  it  as  it  stands  in  their  own  imagination,  and  tell  us  whether  there 
was  any  plague  at  all,  how  and  why  it  came,  and  how  it  went  and  disappeared  of  a  sudden.* 

92.  "  So  David  bought  the  threshing-floor  and  the  oxen  for  fifty  shekels  of  silver."— 
Ver.  24. 

This  passage  will  be  effectually  harmonized  with  1  Chron.  xxi.  25,  by  inserting  a  comma  after 
the  word  ihrething-fioor.  It  will  then  appear  that  David  bought  the  oxen  for  fifty  shekels  <rf  silver, 
which  the  author  of  Samuel  states,  omitting  the  price  paid  for  the  threshing-floor ;  and  that  he  paid 
for  this  five  hundred  shekels  of  gold,  the  author  of  Chroidcles  omitting  the  price  paid  for  the  oxen. 


THE  FIRST  BOOK  OF  KINGS. 
CHAPTER  II. 

93.  ''Andy  behold,  thou  hast  with  thee  Shimei,  the  son  of  Gera,  a  Benjamite  of 
Bahurim,  which  cursed  me  with  a  grievous  curse  in  the  day  when  I  went  to  Mahanaim : 
but  he  came  down  to  meet  me  at  Jordan,  and  I  sware  to  him  by  the  Lord,  saying,  I  will 
not  put  thee  to  death  with  the  sword.  Now,  therefore,  hold  him  not  guiltless :  fw  thou 
art  a  wise  man,  and  knowest  what  thou  oughtest  to  do  unto  him :  but  his  hoar  head  bring 
thou  down  to  the  grave  with  blood." — Ver.  8,  9. 

The  following  remarks  on  this  passage  are  from  Dr.  Kennicott  David  is  here  represented,  in 
our  English  Version,  as  finishing  his  life  with  giving  a  command  to  Solomon  to  kill  Shimei ;  and 
to  kLll  him  on  accoimt  of  that  very  crime  for  which,  as  David  here  says,  he  had  sworn  to  him  bj 
the  Lord  he  would  not  put  him  to  death.  The  behaviour  thus  imputed  to  the  king  and  prophet, 
and  which  vrould  be  justly  censurable  if  true,  should  be  examined  very  carefully  as  to  the  ground 
it  stands  upon :  and,  when  the  passage  is  duly  considered,  I  presume  it  will  appear  highly  probable 
that  an  injury  has  been  here  done  to  this  illustrious  character.  The  point  to  which  I  now  beg  the 
reader's  attention  is  this : — ^That  it  is  not  uncommon  in  the  Hebrew  language  to  omit  the  negadre 
in  a  second  part  of  the  sentence,  and  to  consider  it  as  repeated,  when  it  has  been  once  ei^resMd, 
and  is  followed  by  the  connecting  particle..  And  thus  on  Issd.  xiii.  22,  the  late  learned  annotator. 
says,  ^  The  negative  is  repeated,  or  referred  to  by  the  conjunction  vau^  as  in  many  other  places." 
See  also  Isai.  xxiii.  4.  The  necessity  of  so  very  considerable  an  alteration,  as  inserting  the  pardde 
NOT,  may  be  here  confirmed  by  some  other  instances.  Thus,  Ps.  i.  5  :  ^  The  ungodly  shall  not  stand 
in  the  judgment,  nob  (the  Hebrew  is  and^  signifying  and  not)  sinners  in  the  congregation  of  tbe 
righteous."  Pb.  ix.  10 :  ^  The  needy  shall  not  alway  be  forgotten  (and  then  the  negative  understood 
as  repeated  by  the  conjunction  now  dropped) :  the  expectation  of  the  poor  shall  (not)  perish  for 
ever."  Ps.  xxxviii.  I :  ^'  O  Lord,  rebuke  me  not  in  thy  vn^th ;  nktther  (ano,  for  and  not)  chasten 
me  with  thy  hot  displeasure."  Ps.  Ixxv.  5 :  '^  Lift  not  up  your  horn  on  high  (and  then  the  negatiTe 
understood  as  repeated  by  the  conjunction  now  dropped) ;  speak  not  with  a  stiff  neck."  Bro^* 
xxiv.  12,  our  version  is  this :  "'  Doth  not  he  that  pondeieth  the  heart  consider  it  ?  and  he  that 
keepeth  the  soul,  doth  (not)  he  know  it  ?  and  shall  (not)  he  render  to  every  man  according  to  h^ 
works  r  And  Ph)v,  xxx.  3 :  "  I  neither  learned  wisdom,  nor  (and,  for  and  not)  have  the  know- 
ledge of  the  holy."    I^  then,  there  are  in  &ct  many  such  instances,  tiie  ^estion  is,  whetherthe 

••  Biahop  llorne's  Letters  <m  lofidelHT.  pp.  261-^966. 
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negfAm,  here  eacpiessed  in  the  former  part  of  DavicTs  comDoand,  may  not  be  understood  to  be 
repeated  in  ike  latter  part ;  and  if  this  ma^  be,  a  strong  reason  'vvill  be  added  why  it  thauld  be,  so 
interpreted.  The  passage  will  run  thns :  ^  Behold,  thou  hast  with  thee  Shimei,  who  cnrsed  me : 
but  I  Bwaxe  to  him  by  the  Lord,  saying,  I  will  not  put  thee  to  death  by  the  sword.  Now,  therefore, 
bold  him  not  guiltless  (for  thon  art  a  wise  man,  and  knowest  what  thou  oughtest  to  do  unto  him), 
but  bxing  not  down  his  hoazy  head  to  the  grare  with  blood."  Now,  if  the  language  itself  will  admit 
this  construction,  the  sense  thus  giren  to  the  sentence  derires  a  rery  strong  support  horn  the  context 
For,  how  did  Solomon  understand  t^  charge?  Did  he  Idll  Shimei  in  consequence  of  it?  Cer- 
tainly he  did  not  For,  after  he  had  immediately  commanded  Joab  to  be  slain,  in  obedience  to  his 
&ther,  he  sends  for  Shimei ;  and,  knowing  that  Shimei  ought  to  be  well  watched,  confines  him  to 
a  particular  spot  in  Jerusalem  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.    See  rer.  36—42.* 


CHAPTER  IV. 

94.    "  And  Solomon  had  forty  thousand  stalls  of  horses  for  his  chariots."— Ver.  26. 

In  2  Chron.  ix.  25,  we  read  of  hnt  four  thousand  stalls  for  horses  and  chariots,  whence  occasion 
has  been  taken  to  affirm  a  contradiction  between  Ihe  passages ;  to  get  rid  of  which,  some  critics 
hare  supposed  a  corruption  of  one  of  the  texts ;  and  others,  after  Capellus,  that  the  word  isrbaim  in 
Kings  does  not  really  signify  foriyj  but  /bur  only.  A  careful  inspection  of  the  texts,  however,  will 
leUere  us  fix>m  both  these  iJtematiTes,  by  showing  that  the  author  of  Kings  speaks  of  haneiy  and 
the  author  of  Chronicles  of  the  siaUt  or  $kd>ie8  in  which  they  were  kept  In  each  stall  there  were 
prohably  ten  distinct  places  for  the  horses. 


CHAPTER  V. 

95.  "  And  Solomon  gaye  Hiram  twenty  thousand  measures  of  wheat  for  food  to  his 
household,  and  twenty  measures  of  pure  oil/'  &c. — Ver.  11. 

In  2  Chron.  ii.  10,  twenty  thousand  baths  of  oil  are  mentioned,  and  some  of  the  ancient  Versions 
have  here  *^  twenty  thousand  measures."  But  as  barley  and  wine  are  also  spoken  of  there,  it  has 
been  thought  probable  that  the  wheat  and  the  small  quantity  of  fine  oil  mentioned  here,  and 
which  are  said  to  hare  been  far  Hiram's  bousehold,  were  intended  for  the  use  of  his  onrnfamily^ 
while  that  in  Chronicles  was  fiir  his  own  fdorkm&i^y  which  indeed  it  is  there  expressly  stated  to 
haTebeen* 


CHAPTER  VIL 

96.    **  For  he  cast  two  pillars  of  brass,  of  eighteen  cubits  high  apiece." — Ver.  15. 

In  2  Chron.  iiL  15  it  is  said,  these  two  pillars  were  thirty-fire  cubits  high,  and  Tremellius  recon- 
ciles the  two  places  by  obserring  that  the  common  cubit  was  but  one  half  of  the  cubit  of  the 
sanctuary;  so  that  ei^teen  of  the  one  would  make  thirtyHsix  of  the  other;  from  which,  if  we 
deduct  one  cubit  for  the  plinth  or  base,  there  would  remain  thirty-fire.  This  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty is  adopted  by  UEmpereuryt  and  many  subsequent  writers.  As  there  is  much  difference  of 
opinion,  howerer,  among  biUical  writers,  as  to  the  existence  of  this  distinction  between  the  eammon 
and  the  ioered  cubit,  the  most  satisfactoiy  mode  of  reconciling  the  passages,  perhaps,  is  that  proposed 
by  Abarbanel,  and  adopted  by  Bishop  Patrick,  namely,  that  the  writer  of  the  Elings  speaks  of  the 
length  of  the  pillars  singly,  whereas  the  writer  of  the  Chronicles  speaks  of  the  length  of  them 
together.    In  this  case,  as  in  the  fcnner  one,  a  cubit  must  be  allowed  for  the  base. 


^ 

*  RenMurki  on  Select  Passiiges,  pp.  131—133. 
i  Pftf.  Codei  Middoth. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

97,  "  Since  the  day  that  I  brought  forth  my  people  Israel  out  of  Egypt^  I  chose  no 
dty  out  of  all  the  tribes  of  Israel  to  build  a  house,  that  my  name  might  be  therein ;  but  I 
chose  David  to  be  over  my  people  Israel."— Ver.  16. 

Mention  is  here  made  of  some  one  place  and  some  one  person  preferred  before  all  others ;  and  the 

preference  is  that  of  Jertualem  to  all  other  places,  and  of  David  to  all  other  men.     In  consequence 

of  this  remark,  we  shall  see  the  necessity  of  correcting  this  passage  by  its  parallel,  in  2  Chron.  tI 

5,  6,  where  the  Uiirteen  Hebrew  words  which  Dr.  Kennicott  supposes  it  to  have  lost,*  are  happUj 

preserved. 

K.    Since  the  day  that  I  brought  forth  my  people 

C.     Since  the  day  that  I  brought  forth  my 

K.     Israel  out  of  Egypt,  I 

^  C.    peopU  Ota  of  the  kmd  of  Egypiy  I 

K.    chose  no  crrv  out  of  all  the  tribes 

C.     choee  no  crrv  among  all  the  tribee 

K.    of  Israel  to  build  an  house,        that 

y  C.     of  Israel  to  build  an  house  tn,  that 

K.     my  name  might  be  therein ;  *  * 

C.     my  name  might  be  there;  neither 

jr^     ♦♦♦*♦♦ 

C.     chose  I  any  man  to  be  a  ruler  over 

j^^    *  *  ♦  *  ♦  * 

C.     my  people  Israel;  but  I  have 

g^     ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

C.  chosen  Jerusalem,  that  my  name   . 

K.  *  *  but  I  chose  David 

C.  might  be  there  ;  and  I  have  chosen  David 

K.  to  be  over  my  people  Israel. 

C.  to  be  over  my  pecpU  Israel,  f 

98»    **  If  they  sin  against  thee  (for  there  is  no  man  that  sinneth  not).**— Yen  46. 

On  diis  translation  Dr.  A.  Clarke  has  observed,  that  the  second  clause  renders  the  supposition  in 
the  first  clause  entirely  nugatory ;  for  if  there  be  no  man  that  sinneth  not,  it  is  useless  to  say>  if 
they  sin  ;  but  this  contradiction  is  taken  away  by  reference  to  the  original  Y?  "iKorr  «a  Ibi  yechetau  lak^ 
wUch  should  be  translated — ^If  they  shall  sin  against  thee :  or,  should  they  sin  e^ainet  thee^  r*  *3 
M«rr  )6  ivK  0^  kiain  adorn  asher  la  yechetOy  ^  For  there  is  no  man  that  mat  not  sin  ;*  that  is,  there  is 
no  man  unpeccabUj  none  infallible^  none  that  is  not  liable  to  transgress.  This  is  the  true  meaning 
of  the  phrase  in  various  parts  of  the  Bible ;  and  so  our  translates  have  understood  the  origmal ; 
for  ven  in  the  31st  verse  of  this  chapter,  they  have  translated  icnrr  yecheta^  if  a  man  trespas  ; 
which  certainly  implies  he  m^ht  or  might  no<  do  it :  and  in  this  way  they  have  translated  the  same 
word,  IF  a  soul  sin,  in  Lev.  v.  1,  vi.  2,  I  Sam.  ii.  25,  2  Chron.  vi.  22,  and  in  several  other  places. 
The  truth  is,  the  Hebrew  has  no  mood  to  express  words  in  the  permissive  or  optative  way ;  but  to 
express  this  sense  it  uses  the  Juiure  tense  of  the  conjugation  kal.i 


CHAFTEB  X. 

99.    '*  And  Solomon  had  horses  brought  out  of  Egypt,  and  linen  yarn :  the  kiqgs 
merchants  received  the  linen  yam  at  a  price.    And  a  chariot  came  up  and  went  out  of 


*  It  is  very  qnw(k>iuible  whether  tfaeee  words  were  ever  part  of  the  text  in  SamiKl ;  but  u  fliey  SU  op  Ifce  eeoiei  the  «ol- 
is  inportuit 

-{-  K.enuicott*8  Uemarks,  p.  134.  I  ComBcnt.  m  Jbc«. 
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Egypt  for  six  hundred  shekels  of  silver,  and  an  horse  for  an  hundred  and  fifty :  and  so 
for  all  the  kings  of  the  Hittites,  and  for  the  kings  of  Syria,  did  they  bring  them  out  by 
their  means."— Ver.  28,  29. 

This  passage  is  yeij  obscure,  and  yarious  have  been  the  conjectures  of  the  learned  as  to  its 
meaning.  TTithout  £aitiguing  the  reader  with  these,  we  will  give  Mr.  Charles  Taylor's  interpretation^ 
which  is  at  least  as  unexceptionable  as  any  other  which  has  been  proposed.  It  will  be  perceived 
that  he  discards  the  linen  yam^  and  restricts  the  passage  to  hwrtes.  "  And  Solomon  had  horses 
hrought  out  of  Egypt,  eren  (literally,  drcumn^s  out,  prolongaliont)  ttringt^  that  is,  of  horses,  and 
the  king's  mother  received  the  ar\ng$y  that  is,  of  horses — ^in  wmmuiation^  exchange,  barter*  And 
a  chariot,  or  set  of  chariot-horses  (that  is,  four)  came  up  from  Egypt  for  six  hundred  shekels  of 
silver,  and  a  single  horse  for  one  hundred  and  fifty."  As  the  whole  context,  he  remarks^  seems 
rather  applicable  to  horses  than  to  linen  yam,  the  idea  preserves  the  unity  of  the  passage,  while  U 
fitrictly  maintains  the  import  of  the  words.* 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

100.  "  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  they  sat  at  the  table,  that  the  word  of  the  Lord  came 
unto  the  prophet  that  brought  him  back,**  &c.— Ver.  20,  21. 

A  great  clamour,  says  Dr.  Kennicott,  has  been  raised  against  this  part  of  history,  on  account  of 
(rod's  denouncing  sentence  on  the  true  prophet  by  the  mouth  of  the  faUe  prophet ;  but  if  we 
examine  with  attention  the  words  of  the  original,  they  will  be  found  to  signify  either,  he  rcho 
hrought  him  haek^  or,  fchom  he  had  hrought  hack ;  for  the  very  same  words  lanm  -nm  cuher 
hethiho^  occur  again,  ver.  23,  where  they  are  now  translated,  mhom  he  had  hrought  hack ;  and  where 
they  cannot  be  translated  otherwise.  This  being  the  case,  we  are  at  liberty  to  consider  the  words 
of  the  Lord  as  delivered  to  the  true  prophet,  thus  brought  back;  and  then  the  sentence  is  pro- 
nounced by  God  himself,  calling  to  him  out  of  heaven,  as  in  Gen.  xxii.  11.  And  that  this  doom 
was  thus  pronounced  by  Crod,  not  by  the  false  prophet,  we  are  assured  in  rer.  26 :  "•  The  Lord  hath 
delivered  him  unto  the  lion,  according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord^  which  be  spake  unto  him.t* 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

101.  "  Rehoboam  was  forty  and  one  years  old  when  he  began  to  reign,**  &c.— Ver.  21. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  number  of  years  in  this  verse,  and  in  the  parallel  place,  2  Chron.  xii. 
13)  is  incorrect,  though  found  in  all  the  copies,  and  in  all  the  ancient  Versions ;  except,  that  in  a 
fragment  of  the  Vatican  and  Aldine  Septuagint,  it  is  said,  after  chap.  xii.  24,  that  ^  he  was  sixteen 
years  old  *  when  he  began  to  reign,  and  he  reigned,  as  the  former  copy  says,  "  twelve  yean  ;*  but, 
according  to  the  latter,  *' seventeen  years,*  in  Jerusalem.  Houbigant  decides  for  this  reading, 
which  he  supports  with  some  strong  aiguments.  That  Rehoboam  was  a  young  man  when  he  came 
to  the  throne,  is  evident  from  his  consulting  ^  the  young  men  that  were  hrought  up  with  him^ 
2  Chron.  x.  8, 10.  They  were  young  men  then ;  and,  if  he  wa»  brouoht  up  with  them,  he  must 
have  been  young  then  also.  Besides,  Abijah,  in  his  speech  to  Jeroboam  (2  Chxon.  xiii.  7)  says, 
that  at  the  time  Rehoboam  came  to  the  throne  he  was  tender-hearted,  and  therefore  could  not 
withstand  the  children  of  Belial  raised  up  against  him  by  Jeroboam ;  but  surely  at  that  time  no 
man,  as  Dr.  Wall  suggests,  could  be  reputed  young  and  tender-hearted^  quite  devoid  of  experience, 
who  viras  above  forty  years  of  age.  Besides,  if  this  reading  were  allowed,  it  would,  as  Dr.  A.  Clarke 
remarks,  prove  that  Rehoboam  was  bom  hefore  his  father  Solomon  b^;an  to  reign,  §or  Solomon 
reigned  only  forty  years,  and  Rehoboam  immediately  succeeded  him. 

102.  '*  And  Abijam  his  son  reigned  in  his  stead.** — ^Ver.  31. 

Among  the  various  corruptions  to  which  ancient  MSS.  have  been  liable,  sajs  Dr.  Kennicott, 
none  have  happened  more  easily  than  the  coimptions  of  numhen  and  proper  namee :  and  jet,  as  no 

*  FraKmeiiU  lo  Calmet,  No.  290.  f  Remarlui,  p.  134 . 
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words  are  of  greater  oeosequence  to  the  sense,  proportioDable  caze  should  be  taken  for  the  ooirecdm 
of  such  mistakes.  The  name  of  this  king  of  Judah  is  now  expressed  three  ways.  Here,  and  in 
four  other  places,  it  is  Abijam  or  Ahim;  in  two  other  places  it  is  Abihu;  but  in  eleren  other 
places  it  is  Alnah,  as  it  is  expressed  by  St.  Matthew,  chap.  i.  7*  It  is  remarkable,  that  in  this  first 
instance,  Abijam  ia  Ahiah  in  our  oldest  Hebrew  MS.,  supported  by  ten  other  copies.  Note,  also, 
ihat  it  is  here  Ahiaky  and  in  the  Greek  and  Syriac  Versions ;  and  though  the  printed  Vulgate  has 
AhioMy  yet  it  is  Abia  in  the  only  Latin  MS.  consulted  on  this  occasion.* 

But  it  has  so  happened,  that  our  translators  have  frequently  rendered  a  name  Tariously,  where 
there  is  no  diversity  of  reading  in  the  original  text ;  this  has  greatly  added  to  the  evil,  and  giyes 
rise  to  much  inconrenience.  In  another  part  of  his  work  Dr.  Kennicott  has  supplied  two  lists  of 
names,  one  of  which  comprises  those  that  differ  in  the  Hebrew  text,  and  the  other,  those  which 
are  Tailed  in  the  English  translation.  It  might  be  well  for  a  person  to  conect  the  Bible  THiich  he 
uses  from  these  lists ;  by  so  doing  he  would  aroid  much  perplexity,  since  the  name  of  a  pemm  is 
now  found  so  greatly  to  yaiy,  that  it  is  difficult  to  persuade  ourselres  that  the  same  penon  is  really 
meant    The  following  are  the  tables  to  which  we  refer : — 


I.   SaMB  NAICBB  DIFFBRINO  IN  HeBBBW. 


Oen.  ir.  18» 

X.3. 

X.4. 

X.4. 

X.23. 

x.2a 

xxxii.90,31. 

■  xxxyi.  11. 
23. 
i.39. 

xxxtI.  40. 

xlvi.  10. 

xlvi.  10. 

xlvi.  10. 

xlvi.  11. 

xlviia 

xlvLie. 

xlvi.  21. 

xlvi.  21. 

x1tL23. 

Exod.  ir.  la 
Numb.  i.  14. 
Dent  xxziL44. 


Mehi\jael 

Riphath 

Tarshish 

Dodanim 

Mash 

Obal 

Peniel 

Zepho 

Shepho 

Pau 

Alvah 

Jemuel 

Jachin 

Zohar 

G^ershon 

Job 

Ezbon 

Huppim 

Huahim 
Jether 
Deuel 
Hoahea 


Mehijael 

Diphath 

Tarshishah 

Rodanim 

Meshech 

Ebal 

Penuel 

Zephi 

Shephi 

Pai 

AHah 

Nemuel 

Jarib 

Zerah 

Gershom 

Jashub 

Ozni 

Huiam 

Addar 

Shuham 

Jethro 

Reuel 

Joshua 


in  the  same  rene. 
1  Chron.  L  6. 

i.7. 

■    i.  7» 

1.17. 

i.22. 

in  the  next  vene. 
1  Chron.  i.  36. 

i  40. 

i.60. 


i.  51. 


Numb.  xxvi.  12. 

1  Chron.  iv.  24. 

Numb.  xxvL  13;  1  Chzon.  ir.  S4. 

1  Chron.  vi.  1,  16. 

Numb.  xxvi.  24. 

■  xxvi.  16. 

1  Chron.  viu.  5. 

-^— —    viiL  3. 

Numb.  xxvi.  42. 

in  the  same  verse. 

Numb.  ii.  14. 

Deut  xxxiv.  9. 


n.  Nambi^  8AICB  DT  Hebbbw,  ybt  diffebbnt  in  Enoubh. 


Seth 

Enos 

Cainan 

Jared 

Enoch 

Methuselah  - 

Phut 

Philistim     - 

Caphtorim  - 

Emorite 


Sheth 

Enosh 

Kenan 

Jered 

Henoch 

Mathushelah 

Put 

The  Philistines 

Oaphthorim 

Amorites 


1  Chron.  L  1. 

i.  1. 

i.2. 

i.2. 

i.a 

i.a 

La 

i.  12. 

i.  12. 

Qen.  XT.  161, 9L 
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GeiLX.  16.  Giigasite 

X.  19;  Jcr.l   ^ 

xlvu.  6.  J 

Qen.  X.  22.  Aahur 

Z.24.  Salah 

xir.  2,  8.  Zeboiim 
xir.  5,  XT.  20.  Rephaims    - 

xxT.  15.  Naphish 

xxix.  6.  Rachel 

xxxyi.  34.  Temani 

i.  37.  Satd 
rii.25,28.  lahineelitefl  - 

Exod.  i.  11.  Baamaes 

Ti.  18.  Izhar 

yi.  19.  Mahali 

Ler.  xyiii.  21.  Molech 

Numb.  xiii.  8, 16.  Oshea 

— —  xiii.  16.  Jehoshua    ,  - 

■  xxL  12.  Zared 

■  xxxii.  3.  Jazar 


xxxiii.  31.    Bene-Jaakan 


Deut.  iii.  I7.  Ashdoth-pisgah  -    - 


Qiigashites 

Azzah 

Asahnr 

l^ielah 

Zeboim 

Giants 

Nephish 

Raliel 

The  TesiaiuteB 

^aul 

Ishmaelites 

Rameses 

Izehar 

MahU 

Moloch 

Hofihea 

Joshua 

Zeied 

Jaazer 

{ChildreiL  ofl 
Jaakan     j 
{Springs  of  1 
Pisgah     / 


Qen.  XT.  21. 

Deut.  ii.  23;  Jer.  xxr.  20. 

1  Chron.  i.  17* 

i.  18. 

Deut  xxix.  23. 


ii.  20,  iiL  11, 1& 


1  Chion.  V.  19. 
Jer.  xxxi.  15. 
1  Chron.  i.  45. 

i.4a 

Judg.  Yiii.  24 
Exod.  xii.  37. 
Numb.  iii.  19. 
1  Chron.  yL  4^  19. 
Amos  y.  26. 
Deut  xxxiL  44. 
Numb.  xiv.  6. 
Deut  iL  13. 
Numb,  xxxii.  35. 

Deut  X.  6. 
ir.49. 


Nothing  can  be  more  clear,  adds  the  doctor,  than  that  these  fifty-fwur  proper  names  (at  least,  the 
iar  greater  part  of  them)  should  be  expressed  with  the  reiy  same  lettess,  in  the  places  where  thej 
ate  now  different  In  the  second  list,  instances,  six,  ten,  and  thirteen,  hare  been  collected,  and 
expressed  uniformly  in  the  English  Bible,  printed  at  Oxford  in  1769.  And  surely  the  same  justice 
in  the  translation  should  be  done  to  the  rest  of  them,  and  to  all  others  through  ^e  Bible,  at  least, 
where  the  original  words  are  now  properly  the  same.  Who  would  not  wonder  at  seeing  the  same 
penons  named  both  Simon  and  Shimanj  Richard  and  Rioard  f  And  can  we  then  admit  here  both 
Setk  and  SA^Chj  Baehel  and  RaM  ?  Again :  whoey^  could  admit  (as  abore)  both  Gaza  and 
Azzaky  with  Rameui  and  Raanueiy  should  not  object  to  London  and  Ondcn^  with  Anuterdam  and 
Amdradam,  In  short,  in  a  history  fiur  more  interesting  than  any  other,  the  names  of  pertons  and 
flacet  should  be  distinguished  accurately,  and  defined  with  exact  uniformity.  And  no  true  critic 
will  think  lightly  of  this  advice  of  Origen :  Coniemnenda  non  ett  aecurata  circa  nomjzy ▲  dUi^feniia 
A,  qui  voluerii  probe  inidliffere  »ancUu  liiera$  f  ''  No  person  who  desires  thoroughly  to  understand 
the  sacred  writings,  should  underralae  a  scrupulous  attention  to  the  proper  names." 


CHAPTER  XV. 

103.    **  And  his  mother's  name  was  Maachah,  the  daughter  of  Abishalom/' — Ver.  10. 

There  is  a  rery  remarkable  variation  in  the  name  of  king  Abijam's  (or  Abijah's)  mother :  in  the 
hook  of  Elings  she  is  called  MaaeOy  the  daughter  of  Abiolom;  and  even  in  2  Chronicles  (xL  20),  she 
is  also  called  by  this  same  name;  but  in  chap.  xiiL  1,  2,  it  calls  her  by  the  name  of  Mioayau^  the 
daughter  of  Uriah,  of  Gibea. 

To  solre  this  difficulty,  Mr.  Baruh  suggests,  that  the  title,  ibon  dk  am  A0  mMk^  lAngt  motheTj 
snd  that  of  nraj  n  hegehvrehy  tianshited  qwem  (2  Kings  x.  13;  2  Chron.  xv.  16),  describe  one  and 
the  same  thing :  that  is,  that  the  phrase,  '^  And  his  mothei^s  name  was^*  &c.,  when  expressed  on  a 
Idng^s  accession  to  the  throne,  at  die  beginning  of  his  history,  does  not  always  imply  that  the  lady 
whose  name  is  then  mentioned  was  the  king's  ^natural]]  mother.  He  conceives,  that  iom  amu^  ^ik$ 
kin^s  mother,"  when  so  introduced,  is  only  a  title  of  honour  and  dignity  enjoyed  by  one  lady, 
solely  of  the  royal  family,  at  a  time,  denoting  her  to  be  the  first  in  rank,  chief  sultana,  or  queen 
dowager,  whether  she  happened  to  be  the  king^s  Qnatural^  mother  or  not    This  remark  seems  to  be 
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conoborated  by  the  bistoiy  of  king  Asa  (1  Kings  xr.  10 ;  2  Ohron.  xv.  16),  who 'was  Abijdh'i  mb. 
In  the  Book  of  Kings,  at  his  accession,  this  same  Maaca,  Absalom's  daughter,  is  said  to^  be  hit 
mother ;  and  Asa  afterwards  deprived  her  of  the  dignity  of  nTna  ffdnrehj  or  chiefest  in  rank,  oa 
account  of  her  idolatrous  proceedings ;  but  it  is  certain  that  Maaca  was  his  grandmother,  and  not 
his  mother,  as  here  described :  therefore,  if  we  look  upon  the  expression  of  the  kniff't  mother  to  be 
only  a  title  of  dignity,  all  the  difficulty  will  cease :  for  this  Maaca  was  really  Abijah's  mother,  die 
dearly  beloved  wife  of  his  father  Rehoboam,  who,  for  her  sake,  appointed  her  son  Abijah  to  be  his 
successor  to  the  throne ;  but  when  Abijah  came  to  be  king,  that  dignity  of  ths  kki^$  nwihtr^  or  tlie 
first  in  rank  of  the  royal  family,  was,  for  some  reason,  perhaps  for  seniority,  given  to  Micayau,  the 
daughter  of  Uriel  of  Gtibea;  and  afterwards,  on  the  death  of  Micayau,  thid;  dignity  devolved  to 
Maaca,  and  she  enjoyed  it  at  the  accession  of  Asa,  her  grandson,  who  afterwards  degraded  her  for 
her  idolatry.  This  Mr.  Baruh  suggests  as  a  rational  way  of  reconciling  all  these  passages,  wbich 
seem  so  contradictory  and  repugnant  to  each  other.  The  better  to  prove  this,  he  observes,  that  in 
2  Kings  xxiv.  12  it  is  said,  ^  And  Jehoiachim,  the  king  of  Judah,  went  out  to  the  king  of  Babylon, 
he  and  A»  mother^  and  his  servants,  and  his  princes,  and  his  officers ;  and  the  king  of  Babylon  took 
him,"  &c. ;  and  ver.  15,  ^  And  he  carried  away  Jehoiachim  to  Babylon,  and  the  kin^$  matker,  and 
the  king^s  wives,  and  his  officers,*  &c.  And  Jeremiah  (chap.  xxix.  2),  mentioning  the  same  dream- 
stances,  says,  *'  After  that,  Jeconiah  the  king,  and  the  queen^  and  the  eunuchs,  the  princes  of  Judah, 
&c.,  departed  from  Jerusalem :"  but  it  is  evident  that  the  qaeen  in  this  verse  cannot  mean  the  kin^s 
wife,  as  it  would  seem  by  the  translators'  rendering  always  the  word  he  gehireh^  queen  ;  but  means 
the  lad^  that  is  invested  with  the  dignity  of  being  called  the  kiti^'e  mtithtr  ;  the  phrase  he  g4Mk 
in  Jeremiah  corresponding  with  am  he  mdek^  the  hinge  mother^  and  amu^  hie  mother^  in  Kings. 
The  Vulgate  translates  the  word  gebirek,  1  Kings  xi.  19,  and  2  Kings  x.  13,  n^ince;  1  Kings 
XV.  13,  prina^;  2  Chron.  xv.  16,  depoeuU  imperio;  Jer.  xxix.  2,  domina;  xiii.  18,  d(»ninatrici; 
and  the  English  translators  always  render  it  queen. 

'  That  "•  king^s  mother"  was  a  title  of  dignity,  is  obvious  by  1  Kings  ii.  19 :  ^  Bathsheba  iherefere 
went  in  to  king  Solomon,  to  speak  unto  him  for  Adonijah ;  and  the  king  rose  to  meet  her,  and 
bowed  himself  unto  her,  and  sat  down  on  his  throne,  and  caused  a  seat  to  be  set  for  the  kin^'t 
mother  J  and  she  sat  on  his  right  hand  ;*  for  it  was  better  to  say,  ^  and  caused  a  seat  to  be  set  for 
her :"  but  he  says,  '^fi^r  the  kinge  mother :"  and  perhaps  it  was  on  this  occasion  that  Bathsheba  wa» 
first  invested  with  the  honour  of  that  dignity.* 

These  conjectures  of  Mr.  Baruh  are  established  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt  by  ike  following 
extracts,  made  by  the  late  editor  of  Cahnet :  '<  The  oloo  kani  (not  oloo  kanai)  is  not  goveniesB  of 
the  Crimea.  This  title,  the  literal  translation  of  which  is  ^  great  quben,"  simply  denotes  a  dignity 
in  the  Harem,  which  the  khan  usually  confers  on  one  of  his  sisters ;  or,  if  he  has  none,  on  one  of 
his  daughters  or  relations.  To  this  dignity  are  attached  the  revenues  arising  from  several  villages> 
and  other  rights.f  On  this  occasion  the  king  crowned  his  mother  Malacotawit,  oonfening  span 
her  the  dignity  and  title  of  iteohe,  the  consequence  of  which  station  I  have  often  described ;  t&at 
is,  as  king's  mother,  r^ent,  governess  of  the  king  when  under  age,"  &c.  ^  ^  Gasho  had  confii- 
cated,  in  the  name  of  the  king,  all  the  queen  §  [that  is,  the  iteohb^  or  king's  mother's  ttUa^, 
which  made  her  believe,  that  this  ofier  of  the  king  to  bring  her  to  Gondar  was  an  insidious  one. 
In  order  to  make  the  breach  the  wider,  he  had  also  prevailed  upon  the  king'e  f  naturaT]  mother  to 
come  to  Gondar,  and  insist  with  her  son  to  he  cronmedy  and  take  the  title  and  estate  of  iteghe.  The 
king  was  prevailed  upon  to  gratify  his  Qnatmal]]  mother,  under  pretence  that  the  itt^he  had  refused 
to  come  upon  his  invitation ;  but  this,  as  it  was  a  pretence  only,  so  it  was  expressly  a  violation  of 
the  law  of  the  land,  which  permits  of  but  one  iieghe^  and  never  allows  ^e  nomination  of  a  new  one, 
while  the  former  is  in  life,  however  distant  a  relation  she  may  be  to  the  then  reigning  king.  In 
consequence  of  this  nem  coronation,  two  laige  villages,  Tshemmera  and  Toeussa,  which  belonged  to 
the  iUghe^  as  appendages  of  her  royalty,  of  course  devolved  upon  the  king  s  own  mother,  newly 
crowned,  who,  sending  her  people  to  take  possession,  the  inhabitants  not  only  lefdsed  to  admit  her 
officers,  but  forcibly  drove  them  away,  declaring  they  would  acknowledge  no  other  mistress  b«t 
their  old  one,  to  whom  they  were  bound  by  the  laws  of  the  land."|| 

From  these  extracts,  we  perceive,  (1)  That  the  title  anil  place  of  *' kings  mother*  is  of  greii 

*  Critica  Sacm  Esunioed,  pp.  131—135.  f  Butm  da  Tott,  vol.  il,  p.  M. 

I  Bmcc'g  IVavels,  toL  ii,  p.  681.  fl  Dnd..  voL  W.,  jf.  944. 
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«oiiaei|iieiioe ;  and  in  reading  Mr.  Bruce,  we  find  the  keghs  interfering  much  in  public  affiedrs, 
keeping  a  separate  palace  and  court,  possessing  great  influence,  authority,  &c.  (2)  That  while  any 
tf^Atf  is  living,  it  is  contrary  to  law  to  crown  another ;  which  accounts  at  once  for  Asa's  ^he^  or 
Ido^s  mother,  being  his  grandmother,  the  same  person  as  held  that  dignity  before  he  came  to  the 
crown.  (3)  That  this  title  occurs  also  in  other  parts  of  the  East ;  and  is  given  without  consider- 
ation of  natural  maternity.  (4)  It  should  seem  that  '^  queen,"  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  is  a  title 
and  station  unknown  in  the  royal  harem  throughout  the  East  If  it  be  taken  at  all,  it  is  by  that 
irife  who  brings  a  son  after  the  king's  coronation :  such  son  being  presumptive  heir  to  the  crown, 
hit  mother  is  sometimes  entitled  '^  Sultana  Queen,"  or  ^' prime  Sultaness ;"  but  not  with  our  fIngUsh 
ideas  annexed  to  the  tide  quem,  (5)  That  this  person  is  called  indifferently  ^^  queen,"  or  ^^iteghe^' 
or  ** king's  mother,"  even  by  Mr.  Bruce;  whence  arises  the  very  same  ambiguity  in  our  extzacts 
from  him,  as  has  been  remarked  in  Scripture. 

This  illustration  also  sets  in  its  proper  light  the  interference  of  the  '^  queen"  in  the  story  of 
Belshazzar  (Dan.  v.  10),  who,  by  her  reference  to  former  events,  appears  not  to  have  been  any  of 
the  wives  of  Belshazzar ;  neither,  indeed,  could  any  of  his  wives  have  come  to  that  banquet  (see 
Esth.  iv.  16),  or  have  appeared  there  under  those  circumstances,  even  had  such  a  one  been  ac- 
quainted with  the  powers  and  talents  of  Daniel,  as  a  prophet,  or  as  a  public  man,  or  servant  of  the 
king ;  or  if  intelligence  of  what  passed  at  the  banquet  had  been  carried  into  the  harem,  both  of 
which  ideas  are  very  unlikely ;  whereas  the  queen  evidently  speaks  with  much  influence,  if  not 
authority,  and  was  a  proper  person  to  be  informed,  and  consulted  also,  on  any  emergency :  beside, 
88  her  palace  was  separate  and  distant  from  the  king's  (though  it  might  be  within  the  circuit  of 
Babylon,  and  certainly  was,  at  this  time,  as  Babylon  was  now  under  siege),  it  allows  for  the  interval 
of  confusion,  conjecture,  introduction  of  the  wise  men,  &c.,  &c.,  before  the  queen's  coming.  Ac- 
counts must  have  been  carried  to  her,  and  her  coming  from  her  own  palace  to  the  king's  must  have 
taken  up  time.  In  order,  therefore,  to  determine  who  was  this  '^  queen,"  which  has  been  a  desid^ 
rahtm  among  learned  men,  it  is  not  enough  to  know  who  might  be  Belshazzar's  wife  or  wives  at 
the  time,  but  also  who  vras  ii^he  or  king's  mother  before  he  came  to  the  crown ;  and  who,  there- 
fore, being  well  acquainted  with  former  events,  and  continuing  in  the  same  dignity,  might  naturally 
allude  to  them  on  this  occasion.  Had  inquiry  into  this  matter  been  conducted  on  these  principles, 
in  all  probability  it  had  been  more  conformable  to  the  manners  of  the  East,  and  had  superseded 
many  ineffectual  conjectures.* 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

lOi.  '*  In  the  thirty  and  first  year  of  Asa  king  of  Judah  began  Omri  to  reign  over 
Israel,  twelve  years :  six  years  reigned  he  in  Tirzah." — Ver.  23. 

There  must  be  a  mistake  here  in  the  number  thirty-one :  for  in  ver.  10  and  15,  it  is  said  that 
Zimri  slew  his  master,  and  began  to  reign  in  the  trcenty-Mventh  year  of  Asa ;  and  as  Zimri  reigned 
only  §evm  dayt^  and  Omri  immediately  succeeded  him,  this  could  not  be  in  the  thirty-Jirtiy  but  in 
the  tneniy-ieventh^  year  of  Asa,  as  related  above.  Rabbi  Solomon  Jarchi  reconciles  the  two  places 
thus :  ^  The  division  of  the  kingdom  between  Tibni  and  Onui  began  in  the  troentyseeenih  year  of 
Asa :  this  division  lasted  Jiw  yeart^  during  which  Omri  had  but  a  share  of  the  kingdom.  Tibni 
dying,  Omri  came  into  possession  of  the  entire  kingdom,  which  he  held  seven  yeare :  this  was  in  the 
ihirty-firit  year  of  Asa.  Seven  years  he  reigned  alone;  Jive  yean  he  reigned  over  part  of  Israel ; 
ttipdve  years  in  the  whole.  The  two  dates,  the  twenty-seventh  and  the  thirty-first  of  Asa,  answering, 
the  first  to  the  beginning  of  the  division,  the  second  to  the  sole  reign  of  Omri. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

105.  ''  He  [Elijah]  answered  him,  Go  tell  thy  lord,  Behold,  Elijah  is  here.  And  he 
said.  What  have  I  sinned,  that  thou  wouldest  deliver  thy  servant  into  the  hand  of  Ahab,  to 
slay  me  ?*  — Ver.  8,  9. 

•  FnwmeDU  to  Calmet,  No.  16. 
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It  has  been  inquired  why  Obadiah  should  fear  that  Ahab  would  slay  him,  for  telling  him  that 
Elijah  was  in  such  a  place  ?  The  reason  is  implied  in  the  12th  verse ;  namely,  that  Obadiah  feared 
the  providence  of  God  would  direct  the  prophet  to  avoid  the  search  of  Ahab,  as  he  hitherto  had 
done ;  and  that  Ahab  would  put  Obadiah  to  death,  for  not  securing  him  when  he  had  it  in  his 
power. 

CHAPTER  XX. 

'  106.     "  So  the  prophet  departed,  and  waited  for  the  king  by  the  way,  and  disguised 
himself  with  ashes  upon  his  face." — Ver.  38. 

It  is  certainly  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  prophet  could  conceal  himself  by  spreading  ashes 
over  his  face,  as  the  text  imports.  But  it  would  be  a  very  easy  matter,  for  a  transcriber  to  mistake 
-T9K  aphoDy  afJld  or  handags^  for  -isk  apha^  diut,  the  former  of  which  was  probably  the  original 
reading.  Montanus  and  Houbigant  have  so  rendered  the  text,  and  they 'are  supported  by  ^e 
Vatican  copy  of  the  LXX.,  and  the  Ghaldee. 

CHAPTER  XXL 

107.  **  And  Naboth  said  to  Ahab,  The  Lord  forbid  it  me,  that  I  should  give  the  in- 
heritance of  my  fathers  unto  thee." — Ver.  3. 

Some  persons  have  found  it  difficult  to  justify  the  conduct  of  Naboth  on  this  occasion,'  consider- 
ing all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  as  ^u*  as  they  are  suggested  in  the  ftarradve  of  the  sacred 
historian.  But  his  determination  will  appear  perfectly  just,  when  it  is  recollected,  that  under 
the  Mosaic  law  the  Lord  had  commanded  that  no  inheritance  should  pass  out  of  the  &mily  or 
tribe  to  which  it  was  originally  given,  Lev.  xxv.  23,  &c.  Our  translation  would  be  improved, 
however,  if  it  were  rendered  thus : — ^*'  And  Naboth  said  to  Ahab  The  Lord  hath  forbidden  to  mm 
my  giving  the  inheritance  of  my  &ther8  unto  thee." 

CHAPTER  XXIL 

108.  **  And  the  king  said  unto  him,  Micaiah,  shall  we  go  against  Ramoth  Gilead  to 
battle,  or  shall  we  forbear?  And  he  answered  him,  Go,  and  prosper:  for  the  Lord  shall 
deliver  it  into  the  hand  of  the  king.**— Ver.  16. 

Those  persons  who  have  clamoured  against  the  prophet  Micaiah  for  having  told  ^*  a  lis  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord,"  might  have  saved  their  pains,  by  a  slight  inspection  of  the  passage  upon  whidt 
their  accusation  has  been  founded.  True,  Micaiah  did  reply  to  Ahab  in  the  words  quoted  at  the 
head  of  this  article,  but  that  he  spoke  an  irony  is  too  manifest  to  escape  the  notice  of  the  most 
superficial  observer.  The  words  are  precisely  those  of  the  false  prophets  (ver.  6),  and  were  doubt> 
less  intended  by  Micaiah  to  reprove  the  king  for  his  infidelity  and  impiety.  That  the  design  of  the 
prophet  was  perceived  by  Ahab  is  evident  firom  his  afterwards  adjuring  him  to  "  speak  nothing  but 
the  truth*  (ver.  16) ;  that  is,  to  discover  to  him  what  really  would  be  the  result  of  the  expedition  ; 
upon  which  the  prophet  assumed  another  tone,  and  related  to  him  his  vision. 


THE  SECOND  BOOK  OF  KINGS. 

CHAPTER  II. 

109  ''And  as  he  was  going  up  by  the  way,  there  came  forth  little  children  out  of  the 
city,  and  mocked  him,  and  said  unto  him,  Go  up,  thou  bald  head.  And  he  turned  back 
and  looked  on  them,  and  cursed  them  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,**  &c.*-Ver.  23,  24. 
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The  prophet  Elisha  has  heen  reproached,  in  no  very  measured  tenns,  for  having  cursed  these 
Ikde  children;  or,  perhaps,  we  should  rather  saj,  that  occasion  has  been  taken  from  the  narra- 
tive  of  this  occurrence,  to  scoff  at  and  contemn  the  sacred  book  in  which  it  is  contained.     But 
we  apprehend  that  there   are  circumstances  connected  with  the  case,  as  given  by  the  sacred 
writer,  which  will  satisfy  every  honest  mind  of  the  righteousness  of  the  prophet's  conduct ;  and 
also  of  the  justice  of  the  punishment  which  was  inflicted  on  these  persons.     In  the  first  place,  it  is 
to  be  remarked,  that  the  Hebrew  words  irsep  crnin  naarim  ketenim,  not  only  signify  little  children, 
but  yotm^  men,  also ;  katon  being  used  to  denote  not  only  little,  but  young,  in  opposition  to  old ; 
and  naar^  to  denote,  not  only  a  cMLd,  but  young  man,  grown  to  years  of  maturity  ;   thus  Isaac 
is  called  naar,  when  twenty-eight  yean  old  ;    Joseph,  when  thirty-nine ;   and  Rehoboam  when 
forty.    In  our  old  English  language  the  word  child  means  a  person  of  such  an  age.     Shadrach, 
Meshach,  and  Abednego,  were  doubtless  men  when  they  were  set  over  the  aflairs  of  the  province 
of  JBabylon;  yet  what  they  sung  in  the  fiery  furnace  is  called,  "The  song  of  the  three  children." 
Another  thing  to  be  remarked,  is,  that  these   idolatrous  young    men   did  not  merely  insult 
Elisha,  but  they  derided  his  prophetic  character ;  both  by  the  mode  in  which  they  referred  to  the 
ascent  of  Elijah  to  heaven,  ^^  Go  up,  thou  bald  head ;  Go  up,  thou  bald  head ;"  that  is,  follow  the 
example  of  your  master,  and  ascend  to  heaven  in  our  sight ;  and  also,  by  the  use  of  the  epithet 
which  they  applied  to  him — ^thou  "  bald  head." — For  it  does  not  appear  that  Elisha  was  at  this 
time  an  M  man  ;  he  had  no  doubt  shaved  his  head,  either  under  a  religious  vow,  or  as  an  indica- 
tion of  his  prophetic  character ;  and  it  was  no  doubt  with  reference  to  this  that  the  expression  was 
employed. 

With  regard  to  the  curse  or  imprecation  pronounced  by  Elisha,  the  event  shows  it  to  have  been 
uttered  under  a  divine  influence,  and  therefore  does  not  at  all  involve  the  question  of  the  prophet':; 
hmnanity.  Those  persons  who  take  one  part  of  the  narrative  to  suit  their  own  piupose,  and  reject 
the  other,  because  it  removes  the  difficulty  that  is  otherwise  involved  in  the  transaction,  act  a  most 
unwise  and  unfair  part. 

But  there  is  yet  another  consideration  in  reference  to  this  narrative  that  should  not  be  passed 
by.  Did  these  two  bears  really  devour  the  two  and  forty  children,  as  some  have  represented  ? 
Certainly  not ;  the  supposition  is  not  credible,  and  neither  the  original  nor  our  translation  repre- 
sents this  to  have  been  the  case.  It  is  merely  said,  ^^  They  tare  them,"  which  might  have  been 
done  in  various  degrees,  without  depriving  a  single  person  among  the  forty-two  of  life. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

110.  "  And  there  was  a  great  famine  in  Samaria;  and,  behold,  they  besieged  it,  until 
an  ass's  head  was  sold  for  fourscore  pieces  of  silver,  and  the  fourth  part  of  a  cab  of  dove's 
dung  for  five  pieces  of  silver.*'— Ver.  25. 

The  ass  being  an  unclean  aTiimalj  whose  flesh  was  prohibited  by  the  Mosaic  law,  renders  this 
passage  somewhat  difficult  to  be  understood.  To  enter  into  an  examination  of  the  various  inter- 
pretations which  have  been  entertained,  would  require  morQ  space  than  we  can  devote  to  the  pas- 
sage. It  must  therefore  suffice  to  say,  that  the  interpretation  which  appears  to  be  the  most  pro- 
hable  is  that  which  takes  the  Hebrew  words,  *)iQrrvK*)  rash  chemor,  not  for  an  asss  -head,  but  for  a 
pHe  of  bread  or  some  such  article  of  food.*  Some  of  our  readers  may  smile  at  this  essentially  difier- 
ent  rendering ;  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  correct  representation  of  the  original.  The  other  expression, 
tnmslated,  *'*'  dove's  dung,"  denotes,  as  Bochart,  Schleusner,  and  other  learned  men  have  thought,  a 
kind  of  pulse  or  vetches,  which  is  now  called  by  the  Arabs,  paeons  dung. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

111.     *'  And  one  of  his  servants  answered  and  said,  Let  some  take,  I  pray  thee,  five  of 
the  horses  that  remain,  which  are  left  in  the  city  (behold,  they  are  as  all  the  multitude  of 

*  The  reaMMU  for  this  tnmsUUioo  may  he  seen  in  "  Scripture  IlIastrBted  by  NattitiU  S:ieuce/  Expository  Index,  p.  IIG ;  or 
in Cvpenter't  " Scripture  Natural  Histi y/'  i p.  70, 71. 
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Israel^  that  are  left  in  it :  behold^  I  say^  they  are  even  as  all  the  multitude  of  the  Israelites 
that  are  consumed) ;  and  let  us  send  and  see." — Ver.  13, 

This  is  a  yerj  difficult  passage ;  and  the  great  yarietj  of  explanations  given  of  it  cast  but  little 
light  on  the  subject  Dr.  Kennicott  and  many  other  learned  men  think  that  there  is  an  interpola- 
tion which  puzzles,  if  not  destroys,  the  sense.  The  exact  EngUsh  of  the  text,  as  we  now  baTe  it, 
is  this,  ^'  And  the  servant  said,  Let  them  take  now  five  of  the  remaining  horses,  w^hich  remain  in 
it ;  behold  they  are  as  all  the  multitude  of  Israel,  which  ^jremain  in  it  j  behold  they  are  oioll  tk 
multitude  of  Israel  rvhich"]  are  consumed ;  and  let  us  send  and  see.*  Whoever  considers  that  the 
iecoTid  eet  of  the  geven  rcords  is  neither  in  the  Septuagint  nor  Syriac  Versions,  and  that  those  trans- 
lators who  suppose  these  words  to  be  genuine,  alter  them  to  make  them  look  like  sense,  will  pro- 
bably allow  them  to  have  been  at  first  an  improper  repetition ;  consequently,  to  be  now  an 
interpolation,  strangely  continued  in  the  Hebrew  text.  They  are  wanting  in  more  than  fortj  of 
the  MSS.  collated  by  Kennicott  and  De  Rossi.  In  some  others  they  are  left  reithout  potTdt ;  in 
others,  they  have  been  written  in,  and  afterwards  hlotted out;  and  in  others  faur^  in  others y^M,  of 
the  eeven  words  are  omitted.  They  stand  on  little  authority ;  and  the  text  should  be  read,  omitting 
the  words  inclosed  by  brackets,  as  above. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

112.  ''And  in  the  fifth  year  of  Joram  the  son  of  Ahab  king  of  Israel,  Jehoshaphat 
being  then  king  of  Judah,  Jehoram  the  son  of  Jehoshaphat  king  of  Judah  began  to 
reign." — Ver.  16. 

This  verse,  exactly  rendered,  reads  thus,  *'  And  in  the  fifth  year  of  Joram,  son  of  Ahab,  king 
of  Israel,  and  of  Jehoshaphat,  Icing  of  Judah,  reigned  Jehoram,"  &c.  The  three  Hebrew  words 
rnn*  ibo  oaunnn  loayehoshephai  melech  yehudah,  and  of  Jehoshaphat  king  of  Judah,  greatly  disturb  the 
chronology  in  this  place.  It  is  certain  that  Jehoshaphat  reigned  twenty-Jiee  years,  and  that  Jehonun 
his  son  reigned  but  eight,  1  Kings  xxii.  42 ;  2  Kings  viii.  17;  2  Chron.  xx.  31,  xxi,  5.  So  that  he 
could  not  have  reigned  during  his  fathers  life,  without  being  king  twenty  years,  and  eight  jears! 
But  these  words  are  wanting  in  three  of  Kennicott  and  De  Rossi  s  MSS.,  in  the  Complutensian  and 
Aldine  editions  of  the  Septuagint,  in  the  Peshito  Syriac,  in  the  Parisian  Heptaplar  Syriac,  the 
Arabic,  and  in  many  copies  of  the  Vulgate,  collated  by  Kennicott  and  De  Rossi,  both  printed  and 
manuscript ;  to  which  may  be  added,  in  Dr.  A.  Clarke's  libraiy,  one  of  the  fourteenth,  and  the  other 
of  the  eleventh  century,  and  what  he  judges  to  be  the  editio  princeps  of  the  Vulgate. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

•    lis.     **  Azariah,  son  of  Amaziah,  king  of  Judah." — Ver.  1. 

* 

We  have  already  noticed  the  confusion  arising  from  a  corruption  of  proper  names.  The  penon 
here  mentioned  is  a  king  of  Judah,  and  yet  we  can  scarcely  tell,  as  Dr.  Kennicott  remarks,  what 
his  real  name  was ;  at  least,  it  would  be  very  difficult,  if  we  consulted  only  the  printed  Hebrew 
text ;  for  there  it  is  expressed  four  different  ways  in  this  same  chapter — Ozriah,  Ozrihu,  OziaK 
and  Ozihu  !  The  doctor  s  oldest  Hebrew  MS.  happily  relieves  us  from  this  difficulty,  by  reading 
truly,  in  ver.  1,  6,  7-  ""nny  Ozihu  (Uzziah),  where  the  printed  text  is  differently  conrupted.  This 
reading  is  called  true,  because  it  is  supported  by  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  Versions,  in  these  three 
rerses ;  because  the  printed  text  itself  has  it  so,  in  ver.  32  and  34  of  this  veiy  chapter ;  because  it 
is  so  expressed  in  the  parallel  place  in  Chronicles;  and  because  it  is  not  AzariaSy  Aj^a^Mi,  ^^ 
Ozias^  O^iag,  in  St.  Matthew's  genealogy.* 

114.  ''And  Hoshea  the  son  of  Elah,  made  a  conspiracy  against  Pekah  the  son  of 
Hemaliahy  and  smote  him,  and  slew  him,  and  reigned  in  his  stead,  in  the  twentieth  year  d 
Jotham  the  son  of  Uzziah/'— Ver.  SO. 

*  Rennicott'tf  ReiMrksy  p.  140. 
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Here  it  is  said  that  Hoshea  slew  Pekah,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  Jotham ;  and  to  hare  reigned  in 
his  stead.  The  tnentieth  of  Jotham  was  oertainlj  the  fourth  of  Ahaz.  But  it  is  said,  chap.  xvii.  1 
that  in  the  twdfih  year  of  Ahaz,  Hoshea  began  to  reign.  How  is  this  difficulty  to  be  remored  ?  The 
answer  is,  that  the  beginning  of  Hoshea's  reign  may  be  considered  in  a  double  respect.  From  the 
fourth  of  Ahaz  to  the  twelfth,  he  reigned  as  sovereign ;  whereas,  after  the  twelfth  of  Ahaz  he  was 
subject  to  the  king  of  Assyria,  and  paid  him  tribute.     See  chap,  xriii.  10,  11. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

115.  "  And  it  came  to  pass  that  night,  that  the  angel  of  the  Lord  went  out,  and  smote 
in  the  camp  of  the  Assyrians  an  hundred  fourscore  and  five  thousand :  and  when  they  arose 
early  in  the  mornings  behold,  they  were  all  dead  corpses." — Ver.  35. 

In  this  passage,  as  in  several  others,  the  verb,  not  having  a  nominative,  should  be  rendered 
impersonally : — ^^  And  at  the  time  of  rising  in  the  morning,  behold,  they  were  all  dead  corpses.* 
Thus  the  absurdity  of  dead  men  rising  up  in  the  morning  will  be  avoided. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

116.    '*  And  he  set  a  graven  image  of  the  grove  that  he  had  made  in  the  house,**  &c. 

-Ver.  7. 

It  does  undoubtedly  seem  a  strange  thing  for  Manasseh  to  have  made  the  image  of  ^k^rove^  and 
place  it  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  as  an  object  of  religious  worship.  But  the  fa^t  is,  that  the 
Hebrew  word  n*)VM  (uhemh^  although  it  does  sometimes  denote  a  grove^  seems  more  frequently 
employed  to  signify  an  idol^  an  image  carved  out  of  wood.  Perhaps  Astarte  or  Venue*  See  chap. 
xxiiL  6,  7« 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

117.  ^*  And  as  Josiah  turned  himself,  he  spied  the  sepulchres  that  were  there  in  the  mouo,^ 
and  sent,  and  took  the  bones  out  of  the  sepulchres,  and  burned  them  upon  the  altar^  aad 
polluted  it,  according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord,  which  the  man  of  God  proclaimed«  who 
proclaimed  these  words." — Ver.  16. 

The  Septuagint,  and  the  Hexaplar  Syriac  Version  of  Paris,  have  the  following  words  inserted 
immediately  before  the  last  memb^  of  this  verse :— *'^  When  Jeroboam  stood  by  the  altar,  at  the 
feast    And  (king  Josiah)  turning  about,  cast  his  eyes  on  the  sepulchre  of  the  man  of  (hAT 


THE  FIRST  BOOK  OF  CHRONICLES. 

CHAPTER  I. 

1 18.  There  are  many  variations  in  the  names  of  persons  mentioned  in  this  chapter,  compared 
with  the  genealpgies  preserved  in  the  Book  of  Genesis.  Several  of  these  arise  merely  from  the 
mutation  of  certain  Hebrew  letters ;  others  from  the  want  of  an  uniform  method  of  rendering  the 

* 

«  See  Selden,  de  Diit  Syria,  Syni  ii.,  c.  3. 
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Hebrew  by  the  translators ;  and  some  others,  probably  from  the  circumstance  of  the  same  person 
having  two  or  more  names ; — ^no  uncommon  thing. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

119.     **  And  the  sons  of  Samuel ;  the  first-born  Vashni,  and  Abiah." — ^Ver.  28. 

There  is  a  double  error  in  this  Terse.  The  word  Skt  Joel  has  dropped  out  (see  1  Sam.  Tiii.  2) ; 
and  the  Hebrew  *3vi  vcuhni,  which  signifies  the  second^  and  which  refers  to  Abiah^  is  tuzned  into  a 
proper  name.     The  Syriac  and  Arabic  read  as  in  1  Sam.  yiii.  2.* 


CHAPTER  VII. 

1^.  **  The  sons  of  Manasseh,  Ashriel,  whom  she  bore  (but  his  concubine  the  Aram- 
itess  bare  Machir  the  father  of  Gilead  :  and  Machir  took  to  wife  the  sister  of  Huppim  and 
Shuppim,  whose  sister's  name  was  Maachah) ;  and  the  name  of  the  second  was  Zelophe- 
had  :  and  Zelophehad  had  daughters." — ^Ver.  14,  15. 

These  Terses  are  extremely  obscure.     Dr.  Geddes  translates  them  thus:   ^'Aud  the  sons  of 
Manasseh  were,  Ashriel,  whom  his  Syrian  concubine  bore  to  him ;  and  Machir  Abi  GKlead,  whom 

bare  to  him.     Machir  took  for  a  wife  Maacha,  sister  to  Huphim  and  Sbuphim."    The 

clause  following  the  parenthesis  is,  in  this  connexion,  evidentlj  inooiiect,  for  it  makes  Zelophehad 
to  be  a  son  of  Manasseh,  whereas  he  was  removed  from  him  three  generations.  How  this  firagment 
got  in  here  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  it  does  not  appear  to  be  connected,  as  Dr.  Qeddes  remaik%  with 
any  part  of  the  genealogy. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

121.  ''So  all  Israel  were  reckoned  by  genealogies ;  and,  behold,  they  were  written  in 
the  book  of  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah,  who  were  carried  away  to  Babylon  for  their 
transgressions." — Ver.  1. 

It  is  not  true  that  Israel  and  Judah  were  carried  away  to  Babylon,  and  therefore  Dr.  GM^ 
renders  this  verse,  '^  Thus  were  all  the  Israelites  reckoned  by  genealogies :  and  lo !  these  nenJwML 
-written  in  the  registers  of  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah,  when  the  Judahttei  were,  on  aocoont  of 
their  transgressions,  removed  to  Babylon.  Houbigant  makes  a  full  stop  at  Israel,  and  reads,  "'  Bat 
Judah  was  carried  away  to  Babylon,"  &c.t 


CHAPTER  XI. 

122.     "Now  three  of  the  thirty  captains/*  &c. — Ver.  15. 

There  are  many  variations  in  this  catalogue,  compared  with  the  parallel  passage,  in  2  Sam.  xxiii. 
8,  &c. ;  and,  as  Dr.  Kennicott  remarks,  one,  at  least,  of  the  two  places  must  have  been  conrapted. 
This  learned  critic  has  collated  and  corrected  the  accounts,  according  to  his  well-known  skiU,  and  to 
his  works  die  reader  is  referred.:^ 


»  Mede,  Kennicott,  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  ei  aUi, 
f  hi  Poole'.s  Syoopsin  a  sioiilaf  mo^e  of  reconciling  the  text  n  proposed  by  othar 
X  First  Dissertation,  pp.  128-144  i  and  "  Reraarks/  pp.  141—143. 
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CHAPTER  XVIIL 

1S3.  '*  And  David  smote  Hadarezer  king  of  Zobah  unto  Hamath,  as  he  went  to  stablish 
his  dominion  by  the  river  Euphrates.  And  David  took  from  him  a  thousand  chariots,  and 
seven  thousand  horsemen,  and  twenty  thousand  footmen:  David  also  houghed  all  the 
chariot  horseSf  but  reserved  of  them  an  hundred  chariots." — Ver.  3,  4. 

In  2  Sam.  riii.  4,  the  number  of  horsemen  taken  by  David  from  the  king  of  Zobah  is  stated  to  be 
ONE  thousand  $even  hundred,  whereas  it  is  here  stated  to  be  seven  thoiaand.  To  remoye  this 
discrepancy  between  the  two  statements,  Mr.  Baruh  has  remarked,  that  the  author  of  Samuel  does 
not  take  any  notice  of  the  number  of  charioU*  taken  by  Dayid  on  that  occasion,  although  he  men- 
tions that  he  deHroyed  all  the  chariots,f  one  hundred  excepted ;  which  omission  is  supplied  by  the 
author  of  Chronicles,  by  receding  that  the  number  of  chariots  taken  was  one  thousand ;  and,  as  in 
the  same  idiom,  as  weU  as  in  the  Arabic,  the  noim  vntper€$h^  is  equally  applied  to  horses  of  a 
generous  breed,!  as  to  horsemen  (sometimes  meaning  the  one,  and  sometimes  the  other),  it  is  probable 
that  the  author  of  Samuel  takes  notice  only  of  the  number  of  hofrumm  taken,  and  not  of  the  number 
of  AtfTitf,  which  naturally  must  have  been  employed  for  the  use  of  the  chariots,  and  of  course  must 
have  been  taken  with  them.  And  the  author  of  Chronicles,  without  any  view  of  altering  what  was 
recorded  by  the-  author  of  Samuel,  but  only  with  a  design  to  supply  that  omission,  records  that  the 
number  of  horses  taken  were  tenen  thoutand^  and  perhaps  in  this  number  are  also  included  those  of 
4ihe  horsemen.  II 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

ISi.  **  So  they  hured  thirty  and  two  thousand  chariots,  and  the  king  of  Maachah  and 
his  people,"  &c. — Ver.  7. 

The  parallel  passage,  2  Sam.  z.  6,  mentions  thirty-two  thousand  soldiers,  exclusive  of  the  thousand 
sent  by  the  king  of  Maachah ;  but  of  charioU  or  cavalry  no  mention  is  made ;  besides  which,  the 
number  of  chariots  here  given  is  utterly  incredible.  It  should  be  remarked,  therefore,  that  the  word 
371  rechab  denotes  not  only  a  chanoty  but  also  a  rider  (Isai.  xxi.  7)y  and  in  this  sense  it  is  probably 
employed  in  the  above-quoted  text;  or  rather,  in  a  collective  sense,  eawdry.  If  so,  it  will  make 
the  number  of  troops  agree  exactly  with  the  statement  in  SamueL 


CHAPTER  XX. 

125.    ''And  he  brought  out  the  people  that  were  in  it,  and  cut  them  with  saws,**  &c. 
Ver.  3. 

See  the  remarks  on  2  Sam.  xii.  21. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

IS6,    **  And  Joab  gave  the  sum  of  the  number  of  the  people  unto  David,'*  &c.— Ver.  5. 
See  the  remarks  on  2  Sam.  xxiv. 

*  Oar  tranalatora  have  inserted  "charMa/*  bvt  by  printiog  it  in  Italics  have  indicated  that  it  is  not  in  the  Hebrew. 

f  Our  tnuiafaitoni  have  here  inserted  "horses "  in  Italic  letters. 
X  See  Ezek.  icvii.  14 ;  Isai.  xxi.  7,  zxzi.  1,  in  all  which  places  horsemen  should  be  understood  of  horses  of  a  generous  breed. 

II  Critica  Sacra  Examined,  p.  85. 
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THE  SECOND  BOOK  OF  CHRONICLES. 

CHAPTER  I. 

127.  "  And  Solomon  had  horses  brought  out  of  Egypt,"  &c.— Ver,  16. 
See  the  remarks  on  1  Kings  x.  28,  29. 

CHAPTER  lY. 

128.  "  And  under  it  [the  molten  sea]  was  the  similitude  of  oxen."— Ver.  3. 

In  the  parallel  passage  of  Kings,  instead  of  a^ipa  bekarim^  oxen,  we  have  dtps  pekaim^  htnopt,  is 
the  form  of  colocynths,  which  is  supposed  hj  able  critics  to  be  the  reading  that  ought  to  be  receired 
Jiere ;  the  one  word  having  been  mistaken  for  the  other.  Houbigant,  however,  contends  that  the 
words  in  both  places  are  right ;  but  that  "tpn  hekar  does  not  signify  an  ox  here,  but  a  laige  kind  of 
grape^  according  to  its  meaning  in  Arabic.  But  this  is  contested  by  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  who  states  that 
hekar^  or  n*ip3,  lekareth^  has  no  such  meaning  in  Airabic,  though  the  phrase  npn'^K  n^,  ain  alhebar,  or 
ox-eyey  signifies  a  species  of  black  grape.  Houbigant's  criticism,  therefore,  must  be  abandoned,  and 
a  change  of  letters  in  the  passage  admitted. 

129.  "  And  it  received  and  held  three  thousand  baths." — Ver.  5. 

This  molten  sea  is  said,  in  1  Kings  vii.  26,  to  have  held  but  troo  thousand  baths ;  and  vaiioos 
solutions  have  been  offered  of  the  difficulty  involved  in  the  variation.  Our  limits  will  not  permit 
us  to  enumerate  these,  nor  is  it  at  all  necessary  that  we  should  do  so.  From  ch.  iii.  3,  it  is  CTident 
that  the  cubit  in  use  at  the  time  the  books  of  Chronicles  were  written,  differed  from  that  used  in 
4he  time  of  Moses,  and  it  is  extremely  probable  that  a  similar  alteration  had  been  made  in  measures 
of  capacity,  so  that  two  thousand  of  the  old  baths  might  have  been  equal  to  three  thousand  of  those 
used  after  the  captivity.  The  editor  of  Calmet  has  offered  another,  and  a  most  ingenious  solution, 
in  Fragments,  No.  ccUii. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

130.    Solomon's  prayer  at  the  dedication  of  the  temple. 

There  are  some  remarkable  variations  in  this  prayer,  as  recorded  here  and  in  1  Kings  tiiL ;  and 
the  method  of  accoimting  for  them  adopted  by  Mr.  Baruh  seems  very  plausible.  He  conoeiTes  ^bai, 
as  it  was  an  extempore  public  speech  or  oration,  afterwards  committed  to  writing  from  Mcolkdk^ 
it  is  probable  that  several  copies  were  made  by  the  scribes,  differing  in  some  particulais  fiom  o«e 
another,  though  agreeing  in  essentials,  and,  in  general,  in  the  identical  words :  Ae  copy  recorded 
by  the  author  of  Kings  might  be  the  only  one  known  to  him,  or  it  might  be  then  deemed  tlie  mort 
authentic.  But  the  author  of  Chronicles,  being  possessed  of  another  copy,  thought  fit  to  insert 
it  entire,  not  with  any  intention  of  depreciating  or  correcting  the  former  copy,  but  to  preserve  » 
valuable  a  fragment,  especially  as  it  coincided,  in  a  great  measure,  with  his  general  plan ;  being 
thereby  furnished  with  ample  matter  to  illustrate  and  explain  the  copy  registered  in  the  Book 
of  Kings.  It  may  be  well  to  observe,  as  the  same  vmter  suggests,  that  rer.  13^  in  2  Chion.  vi.,  is 
no  part  of  the  prayer,  but  only  an  explanatory  parenthesis,  to  describe  the  place  cm  which  (SoIoiboii 
stood  when  he  uttered  it 


CHAPTER  XIIL— Ver.  1,2, 

131.     See  remarks  on  1  Kings  xv.  1,  2. 
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Ver.a 
132.   On  the  number  of  men  in  the  annies  of  Abijah  and  Jeroboam,  see  the  remarks  on  Nmnb.  i 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


133.  "  In  the  six  and  thirtieth  year  of  the  reign  of  Asa,  Baasha,  king  of  Israel,  came 
up  against  Judah,**  &c. — Ver.  1. 

Baasha  died  in  the  twentysuah  year  of  the  reign  of  Asa,  and  therefore  could  not  hare  come 
ag-tiinst  Judah  in  the  thirty-nxlA,  Hence  Usher,  agreeably  to  the  maiginal  reading,  reckons  it  to 
be  the  thirty-sixth  year  after  the  division  of  the  kingdom  into  Israel  and  Judah. 


CHAPTER  XX, 

134.  *^  And  after  this  did  Jehoshaphat,  king  of  Judah,  join  himself  with  Ahaziah,  king 
of  Israel,  who  did  very  wickedly.  And  he  joined  himself  with  him  to  make  ships  to  go  to 
Tarshish :  and  they  made  the  ships  in  Ezion-gaber.  Then  Eliezer,  the  son  of  Dodavah  of 
Mareshab,  prophesied  against  Jehoshaphat,  saying,  Because  thou  hast  joined  thyself  with 
Ahaziah,  the  Lord  hath  broken  thy  works.  And  the  ships  were  broken,  and  they  were 
not  able  to  go  to  Tarshish."— Ver.  35—37. 

The  following  observations  are  from  the  Examination  of  the  Critica  Sacra,  by  Mr.  Baruh. 

By  the  First  Book  of  Kings  (chap.  xxii.  48,  49)  it  seems  that  Jehoshaphat  made  some  ships  to 
go  to  Tarshish  on  his  own  sole  account ;  but  the  expedition  wb3  frustrated,  because  the  ships  were 
irrecked  in  the  port  of  Ezion-geber.  Afler  this  accident,  Ahaziah,  the  king  of  Israel,  proposed  to 
Jehoshaphat  to  enter  into  an  association  for  another  expedition,  and  to  send  on  board  the  ships  his 
own  servants  along,  with  those  of  Jehoshaphat,  who  rejected  the  proposal.  But  by  the  Book  of 
Clironicles,  the  case  seems  to  be  quite  the  contrary,  for  the  first  expedition  is  there  said  to  have 
been  in  company  between  the  two  kings,  and  God  had  caused  the  ships  to  be  wrecked  on  account 
of  such  an  association  vnth  a  vncked  prince.  In  answer  to  this,  it  is  presumed  that  the  real  fact 
was,  that  Jehoshaphat  and  Ahaziah  were  associated  in  the  first  expedition  in  this  manner :  that 
the  ships  and  men  belonged  entirely  to  Jehoshaphat,  and  that  the  king  of  Israel  was  to  contribute 
half  the  expenses  of  the  undertaking,  as  an  associate ;  and  afterwards,  when  the  ships  were  de- 
stroyed, Ahaziah  proposed  to  make  another  expedition,  the  ships  to  be  manned  with  the  subjects 
of  both  kings ;  which  proposal  was  rejected  by  Jehoshaphat  On  this  supposition  it  is  reasonably 
said,  that  the  design  of  Chronicles  in  registering  this  transaction  was  to  make  the  necessary  addition 
to  the  record  found  in  Kings,  to  explain  that  the  &ct  was  as  above  described ;  the  author  of  Bangs 
attributes  the  expedition  to  Jehoshaphat  alone  {^  Jehoshaphat  made  ships  of  Tarshish  to  go  to 
Ophir  for  gold,  but  they  went  not;")  to  hint  that  the  first  expedition  was  attempted  with  Jehosha- 
phat s  own  shipping  and  men ;  but  in  this  account  the  circumstance  of  its  being  in  association  with 
the  king  of  Israel  was  wanted,  which  is  supplied  in  the  Chronicles :  ^' And  afterwards  did  Jehosha- 
phat king  of  Judah  join  himself  with  Ahaziah  king  of  Israel,"  &c. ;  and  again,  ''and  he  joined 
himself  with  him  to  make  ships  to  go  to  Tarshish,  and  they  made  the  ships  in  Ezion-geber," 
meaning  that  Jehoshaphat  associated  Ahaziah  with  him ;  that  is  to  say,  agreed  to  grant  him  a  share 
in  the  expedition  that  he  intended  to  make,  which  ships,  indeed,  were  wrecked  according  to 
Eliezer'a  prediction.  The  whole  serving  as  an  additional  note  to  the  records  of  the  Book  of  Kings ; 
and  to  render  this  more  intelligible,  it  may  be  proper  to  blend  the  two  acooimts,  by  which  it  will 
^pear  that  the  additions  in  Chronicles  arc  only  illustrations. 

Chronicles. — ^  And  afler  this  did  Jehoshaphat  king  of  Judah  join  himself  with  Ahaziah  IHng  of 
Israel,  who  did  very  wickedly.  And  he  joined  himself  with  him  to  make  ships  to  go  to  Tarshish ; 
and  they  made  the  ships  in  Ezion-gaber.** 

Kings. — "  Jekothaphai  made  thipt  of  Tanhith  to  go  to  Ophir  for  gold!* 
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Chbonicles. — ^  Then  Eliezer,  the  son  of  Dodarah  of  Maieshah,  prophesied  against  Jehothapbat, 
saying,  Because  thou  hast  joined  thyself  with  Ahaziah,  the  Lord  hath  broken  thy  works.  And 
the  ships  wero  broken,  that  they  were  not  able  to  go  to  Tarshish." 

Kings* — "  Tien  gaid  Ahaziah  the  gon  of  Ahab  unto  Jehoshaphat^  JLet  my  ierwuiU  go  fmlh  thy  tarvanu 
in  the  thips;  htU  Jehoshaphal  rootdd  not.*" 

In  short,  the  chief  object  of  the  author  of  Chronicles  was  to  explain  rer.  48  in  the  account  in 
Kings,  "  Jehoshaphat  made  ships  of  Tharshish  to  go  to  Ophir  for  gold,"  by  the  verses  25,  36, 37, 
adding  the  circumstance  of  the  prophecy  of  EUezer,  and  thereby  hinting  that  Ahaziah's  proposal  to 
Jehoshaphat,  and  by  him  rejected,  was  for  a  second  expedition. 

It  would  be  too  much  to  expect  that  this  illustration  of  the  sacred  history  should  satisfy  a  cap- 
tious objector ;  but  it  will  show  to  every  other  person,  whether  it  be  thought  altogether  satiafactoir 
or  not,  that  there  may  be  a  great  number  of  circumstances  now  unknown  to  us,  which,  were  it 
otherwise,  would  clear  up  most  of  those  passages  of  Scripture  which  are  now  difficult  or  obscure. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

135.  "  Forty  and  two  years  old  was  Ahaziah  when  he  began  to  reign." — ^Ver-  2. 

In  2  Kings  viii.  26,  we  read  that  Ahaziah  was  twez«ty-two  years  old  when  he  began  to  retgn. 
But  this  difficulty  is  solved  by  Lightfoot,  who  suggests  that  die  author  of  Chronicles  compoted 
from  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Omri,  his  mother  s  name  being  Athaliah,  the  daughter  of  Omii. 
The  original  properly  signifies,  "  Ahaziah  was  the  son  of  the  two  and  forty  yean^'*  namely,  of  the 
house  of  Onm.  A  similar  mode  of  reckoning  is  adopted  in  2  Kings  xxiv.  8»  compared  with  2  CfaroD. 
xxxti.  9. 

136.  **  And  he  sought  Ahaziah :  and  they  caught  him  (for  he  was  hid  in  Samaria),  and 
brought  him  to  Jehu ;  and  when  they  had  slain  himi  they  buried  him :  Because,  said  they, 
he  is  the  son  of  Jehoshaphat,  who  sought  the  Lord  with  all  his  heart.  So  the  house  of 
Ahaziah  had  no  power  to  keep  still  the  kingdom." — Ver.  9. 

This  diffisrs  in  some  particulars  from  the  account  given  in  2  Kings  x.  12,  &c  Dr.  Ughtfoot  this 
gives  "the  current  of  the  story:*  Jehu  slayeth  Joram  in  the  field  of  Jezreel,  as  Ahaziah  and 
Joram  wero  together :  Ahaziah,  seeing  this,  flies  and  gets  into  Samaria,  and  hides  himself  theie. 
Jehu  marcheth  to  Jezreel,  and  makes  Jezebel  dogs'  meat :  from  thence  sends  to  Semazia  for  the 
heads  of  Ahab's  childron  and  posterity,  which  are  brought  him  by  night,  and  showed  to  the  people 
in  the  morning.  Then  he  maroheth  to  Samaria,  and  by  the  way  slayeth  forty-two  of  Ahab's  kins- 
men, and  findeth  Jehonadab,  the  &ther  of  the  Rechabites.  Coming  into  Samaria,  he  seaicheth 
for  Ahaziah :  they  find  him  hid,  bring  him  to  Jehu,  and  he  commands  to  cany  him  towards  Gtir, 
by  Ibleam,  and  there  to  slay  him.  They  do  so :  smite  him  in  his  chariot,  and  his  charioteer  drireth 
away  to  Megiddo,  before  he  dies. 


CHAPTER  XXVni. 

137.    ''And  Tiglath-pilneser  king  of  Assyria  came  unto  him,  and  distresaed  hira,  but 
strengthened  him  not"— Ver.  20. 

This  has  been  thought  to  contradict  2  Kings  xvi.  9 ;  but  it  has  been  fix>in  a  want  of  attentioB 
to  the  scope  of  the  writer.  Tiglath-pilneser  did  assist  Ahaz  against  the  king  of  Syria;  bat  thi« 
did  little  service  to  the  king  of  Israel :  he  did  not  assist  him  to  recover  the  cities  which  had  bees 
taken  firom  him  by  the  Philistines,  nor  did  he  lend  him  any  forces  to  join  to  his  own.  Od  th^' 
contrary,  he  rather  weakened  him,  by  exhausting  his  treasury,  and  destroying  HamAria,  by  which 
the  way  was  opened  to  spoil  the  country  more  easily  in  the  next  reign. 
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138.    "  For  he  sacrificed  unto  the  gods  of  Damascus,  which  smote  him."— Ver.  ^. 
• 

It  is  not  credible  that  the  incized  writer  should  represent  the  false  gods — ^idols,  vanities,  nothings 
— «s  smiting  Ahab.  Some  critics  hare  therefore  very  judiciously  proposed  to  read,  wiik  the  old 
Hebrew  copies  from  which  the  Septuagint  was  made,  ''And  king  Ahaz  said,  I  will  seek  to  the  gods 
of  Damascus  which  hare  smitten  me.* 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

189.     "  Jehoiacbin  was  eight  years  old  when  he  began  to  reign.''— Ver.  9. 
See  the  remarks  on  chap.  zxii.  2. 


THE  BOOK  OF  EZRA. 

CHAPTER  II. 

140.    '^The  whole  congregation  together  was  forty  and  two  thousand  three  hundred 
and  threescore.** — Ver.  64. 

Though  the  sum  total,  both  here  and  in  Nehemiah,  is  equal,  namely,  forty-two  thousand  three 
hmidred  and  sixty,  yet  the  particulars  reckoned  up  only  nuike  twenty-nine  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  eighteen,  in  Ezra ;  and  thirty-one  thousand  and  eighty-nine,  in  Nehemiah :  and  we  find  that 
Nehemiah  mentions  one  thousand  scren  hundred  and  sixty-fire  persons  which  are  not  in  Ezra,  and 
Ezra  has  four  hundred  and  ninety-four  not  mentioned  in  Nehemiah.  This  last  circumstance, 
which  has  seemed  to  render  all  hope  of  reconciling  them  impossible,  Mr.  Alting  thinks  is  the  yery 
point  by  which  they  may  be  reconciled ;  for  if  we  add  Ezra  s  turplut  to  the  sum  in  Nehemiah, 
and  Nehemiah's  surplus  to  the  number  in  Ezra,  they  will  both  amount  to  thirty-one  thousand  fire 
hundred  and  eighty-three ;  which,  subtracted  firom  forty-two  thousand,  three  hundred  and  sixty, 
leares  a  deficiency  of  ten  thousand  seren  hundred  and  seyenty-seyen,  which  are  not  named  because 
they  did  not  belong  to  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  or  to  the  priests,  but  to  the  other 
Israelitish  tribes.* 


THE  BOOK  OF  JOB. 
CHAPTER  III. 


141.  **  Let  them  curse  it  that  curse  the  day,  who  are  ready  to  raise  up  their  mourning.** 
-Ver.  8. 

This  translation  is  scarcely  intelligible ;  nor  is  the  original  firee  finom  obscurity.  Schultens,  Rosen-* 
miiller,  and,  after  them,  Dr.  Good,  haye  laboured  much  to  make  it  plain.  They  think  the  custom 
of  sorcerers^  who  had  execrations  for  peoples,  places,  things,  days,  &c,  is  here  referred  to ;  such  as 
Balaam,  Elymas,  and  many  others  were :  but,  as  Dr.  Clarke  suggests,  it  cannot'  be  thought  that  a 
man  who  knew  &e  Dirine  Being  and  his  sole  goyenmient  of  the  world,  so  well  as  Job  did,  would 
make  such  an  allusion;  who  must  haye  known  that  such  persons  and  their  pretensions  were  im- 
postors and  execrable  yanities.  The  Doctor  giyes  the  following  translation  and  paraphrase  of  the 
words,  which  closely  resembles  the  sense  giyen  in  Coverdale  s  Bible. 

*  Sec  CompreheDsive  Bible,  in  loco. 
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^  Let  them  curse  it  who  detest  the  day ;  them  who  are  ready  to  raise  up  the  leyiathan.*  That 
is,  Let  them  curse  mj  birth-day  who  hate  day-light,  such  as  adulterers,  murderers,  thieTes,  and 
banditti,  for  whose  practices  the  ni^ht  is  more  conyenient ;  and  let  them  curse  it,  who  being,  like 
me^  weary  of  lifi,  are  desperate  enough  to  proToke  the  leyiathan,  the  crocodile,  to  tear  them  to 
pieces." 

By  leoiathan  some  understand  the  greatest  and  most  imminent  dangen;  and  others,  the  devH^ 
whom  the  enchanters  are  desperate  enough  to  attempt  to  raise  by  their  incantalioas. 


CHAPTER  V. 

142.     ^'  But  he  saveth  the  poor  from  the  sword^  from  their  mouthi  and  firom  the  hand 
of  the  mighty." — ^Ver.  16. 

To  avoid  the  harsh  construction  of  this  yerse.  Dr.  A.  Clarke  translates,  upon  the  authority  of 
eleven  MSS.  and  four  of  the  ancient  versions,  as  follows : — 

He  saveth  from  the  sword  of  their  mouth  ; 
The  poor  from  the  hand  of  the  mighty. 
Or  thus— 

He  saveth  from  the  sword  of  their  mouth ; 
And  with  a  strong  hand  the  impoverished. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

143.     "  To  him  that  is  afi9icted  pity  should  be  shewed  from  his  friend ;  but  he  forsaketh 
the  fear  of  the  Almighty." — Ver.  14. 

This  is  much  better  translated  by  Mr.  Qood,  according  to  the  reading  of  thirty-two  of  Kenoicott 
and  de  Rossi's  MSS — 

'*  Shame  to  the  man  who  despiseth  his  friend> 
He  indeed  hath  departed  from  the  fear  of  the  Almighty." 


THE  BOOK  OF  PSALMS. 

PSALM  xxvn. 

144.  **  When  thou  aaidsti  Seek  ye  my  face ;  my  heart  said  unto  thee,  Thy  fiure,  Lokd, 
irffl  I  seek."— Ver.  8. 

Much  labour  and  skill  have  been  expended  in  attempts  to  make  sense  of  this  verse,  as  it  stands 
in  our  English  Bible,  and  various  conjectural  emendations  have  been  made  of  the  original  text  to 
support  the  sense  which  has  been  assigned  to  it  Dr.  A.  Clarke  has,  we  think,  given  a  good  seme 
to  the  passage^  vdthout  attempting  a  single  alteration  in  the  text :  this  we  subjoin : — 

''  Unto  thee,  my  heart,  he  hath  said.  Seek  ye  my  &ce :  Thy  face,  0  Jehovah,  I  will  seek.  0  my 
heart,  Qod  hath  commanded  thee  to  seek  his  face :    TheUy  his  fiice  I  will  seek." 

This  translation  ^nay  be  thus  paraphrased : — ^Unto  thee,  Ait  churchy  Crod  hath  said.  Seek  ye,  tM 
who  oompo$e  t^,  my  &ce.  To  which  I,  hi$  churchy  haw  answered^  Thy  face,  0  Jehovah,  I  will  seek. 
Archbishop  Seeker  and  Bishop  Horaley  ccmcux  with  Dr.  Clarke  in  this  sense. 
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PSALM  xxvin. 

145.  ''The  Lord  is  their  strength,  and  he  is  the  saving  strength  of  his  anointed/'—* 
Ver.  8. 

The  Lord  is  their  strength — ^whose  strength  ?  This  is  not  clear.  Several  of  the  MSS.  collated  bj. 
Kennicott  and  De  Rossi,  however,  for  vs^  lemoo,  to  them^  read  yisih  laamooj  to  his  people^  which 
lection  is  confirmed  by  six  of  the  ancient  Versions,  and  gives  much  more  precision  to  the  sense. 

PSALM  XXXVL 

146.  "  The  transgression  of  the  wicked  saith  within  my  heart,  that  there  is  np  fear  of 
God  before  his  eyes."— Ver,  1. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  the  transgression  of  the  wicked  speaking  or  operating  within  the- 
heart  of  the  Psalmist  According  to  the  reading  of  four  of  Kennicott  and  De  Rossi  s  MSS.,  how- 
erer,  the  text  reads,  '^  The  speech  of  transgression  to  the  wicked  is  in  the  midst  of  his  heart  ;* 
and  this  agrees  with  six  of  the  ancient  Versions.  The  meaning  is,  that  the  wicked  man  says 
in  himself  that  he  will  sin ;  that  is,  he  determines  upon  it,  he  makes  up  his  mind  to  it ;  the  reason 
of  which  is,  ^  Qod's  fear  is  not  before  his  eyes.* 


PSALM  XLIX. 

147.     **  Wherefore  should  I  fear  in  the  days  of  evil,  when  the  iniquity  of  my  heels  shall 
compass  me  about  I" — Ver.  5. 

Taking  the  Hebrew  word  akebiy  which  we  render,  my  heeUy  as  the  contracted  plural  of  oMnmy 
tupplanterij  Dr.  Kennicott  translates  the  passage—. 

« . 

''  Wherefore  should  I  fear  in  the  dajrs  of  evil. 

Though  surrounded  by  the  wickedness  of  my  enemies  ?" 


PSALM  LXII. 

148.  **  God  hath  spoken  once ;  twice  have  I  heard  this,  that  power  belongeth  unto 
God.  Also  unto  thee,  O  Lord,  belongeth  mercy:  for  thou  renderest  to  every  man 
according  to  his  work." — Ver.  11,  \2. 

Except  some  of  the  ancient  Versions,  almost  every  Version,  translation,  and  commentary,  says  Dr. 
A.  Clarke,  have  missed  the  sense  and  meaning  of  this  verse.  Of  the  former  verse  the  doctor 
offetB  the  following  translation :  ^^  Once  hath  God  spoken*;  these  two  things  have  I  heard.*  •  But 
what  are  the  two  things  the  Psalmist  had  heard?  1.  trrhvh  nf  "^  ki  az  l&adehim^  ^^That  strength 
is  the  Lord's ;"  that  is,  he  is  the  origin  of  power.  2.  tdh  *3tk  iSi  velach  adoni  chesed^  "and  to  thee. 
Lord,  is  mercy  ;*  that  is,  he  is  the  Fountain  of  mercy *,  These,  then,  are  the  tvoo  grand  truths  that 
the  law^  yea,  the  whole  revelation  of  God,  declare  through  every  page.  He  is  the  Almighty — ^he  is 
the  most  merciful ;  and  hence  the  inference^ — ^the  powerful,  just,  and  holy  God,  the  most  meiciftil 
and  compassionate  Lord,  vd\U,  by  and  by  jtJidge  the  worlds  and  fciJU  render  to  man  according  to  hie 
fDorks.  How  this  beautiful  meaning,  adds  the  doctor,  should  have  been  unseen  by  almost  every 
interpreter,  is  hard  to  say ;  but  these  verses  contain  one  of  the  most  instructive  truths  in  the 
Bible. 

PSALM  LXXni. 

149.  ''  Therefore  his  people  return  hither,  and  waters  of  a  full  cup  are  wrung  out  to 
them."— Ver.  10. 
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There  are  very  few  verses  in  the  Bible,  says  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  that  hare  been  more  variously 
translated  than  this ;  and,  like  the  man  in  the  &ble,  they  have  blown  the  hat  to  cod  it,  and 
the  cold  to  warm  it.  It  has  been  translated,  *'  Therefore  Grod's  people  fall  off  to  them ;  and 
thence  they  reap  no  small  advantage:'*  and,  '^Therefore  let  his  people  come  before  them; 
and  waters  in  full  measure  would  be  wrung  out  from  them."  That  is,  should  God's  people  come 
before  them,  they  would  squeeze  them  to  the  utmost ;  they  would  wring  out  all  the  jnioe  in 
their  bodies.  The  Chaldee  has,  '^  Therefore  are  they  turned  against  the  people  of  the  Lord,  that 
they  may  bruise  and  beat  them  with  mallets ;  that  they  may  pour  out  to  them  abtmdance  of  tears* 
The  Vulgate,  ^^  Therefore  shall  my  people  return  here,  and  days  of  abundance  shall  be  found  by 
them.*  The  Septuagint  is  the  same.  The  Ethiopic,  Arabic,  and  Syriac,  nearly  the  same.  After 
having  noticed  these  various  renderings.  Dr.  Clarke  gives  his  own  sense  of  the  passage  thna : — ^The 
Hebrew  text  is — ^''Therefore  shall. my  people  be  converted,  where  they  shall  find  abundance  of 
waters."  That  is,  the  people,  seeing  the  iniquity  of  the  Babylonians,  and  feeling  their  oppressire 
hand,  shall  be  converted  to  me ;  and  I  will  bring  them  to  their  own  land,  where  they  shall  find  an 
abundance  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life.  This  is  believed  to  be  the  meaning ;  and  thus  we  fioid  their 
afflictions  were  sanctified  to  ihem ;  for  they  obliged  them  to  return  to  God,  and  then  God  caused 
them  to  return  to  their  own  land. 


PSALM  CIX. 

150.  "Let  this  be  the  reward  of  mine  adversaries  from  the  Lord,  and  of  them  that 
speak  evil  against  my  soul." — Ver.  20. 

This  verse,  properly  translated,  becomes,  as  Dr.  A.  Clarke  suggests,  a  key  to  the  meaning  of  all 
that  precedes  it ;  and  will  relieve  us  from  all  those  difficulties  whidi  have  resulted  firom  eonstroiog 
the  imprecations  of  verses  6 — 19,  as  being  those  of  the  Psalmist  with  reference  to  his  enemies. 
The  twentieth  verse,  fairly  interpreted,  reads  thus : — ^  This  is  the  work  of  my  adversaries  befiire  the 
Lord;  and  of  those  who  speak  evil  against  my  soul,"  or  life.  That  is,  all  that  is  said  from  the  sixth 
Terse  to  the  twentieth,  are  the  evil  words  and  imprecations  of  my  enemies  against  my  soul,  labouring 
to  set  the  Lord,  by  imprecations,  against  me,  that  their  curses  may  take  effect  We  cannot  omit  to 
copy  the  doctor's  closing  remarks  on  this  interpretation  of  the  passage.  ^  Surely,"  he  observes,  "  the 
curses  contained  in  it  are  more  like  those  which  proceed  fix>m  the  mouth  of  the  wicked,  than  from 
one  inspired  by  the  Spirit  of  the  living  God.  Taking  the  words  in  this  sense,  which  I  am  per- 
suaded is  the  best,  and  which  the  oriffinal  will  wdUi  bear,  and  several  of  the  Versions  countenance, 
then  our  translation  may  stand  just  as  it  is ;  only  let  the  reader  remember,  that  at  the  m<A  verse 
David  b^ins  to  tell  hon  hit  memisi  cursed  bik,  while  heprayed/br  them." 


THE  BOOK  OF  ECCLESIASTES. 
CHAPTER  IL 

151.     *'  For  who  can  eat,  or  who  else  can  hasten  hereto,  more  than  I  ?** — Ver.  25. 

Instead  of  ^sqis  pn  (Aootz  memeni^  \^  more  than  I,"  eight  MSS.,  the  LXX.,  Syriac,  and  Arabic 
read  yma  y^n  chootz  memenuy  '^  without  him."  This  connects  much  better,  and  is  probably  the  true 
reading :  ^  This  also  I  saw,  that  it  was  from  the  hand  of  OoA :  for  who  can  eat,  and  who  csa 
relish  (or  enjoy),  without  him  ?    For  he  giveth  to  man  that  is  gopd." 
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THE  BOOK  OF  ISAIAH. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


152.  '^Therefore  the  Lord  himself  shall  give  you  a  sign;  Beholdi  a  virgin  shall. 
coDceivCi  and  bear  a  son,  and  shall  call  his  name  Immanuel/'  &c. — Ver.  14. 

This  passage  is  adduced  in  the  Grospel  of  Matthew  as  having  heen  fiilfilled  in  the  formation  of 
the  human  body  of  Christ,  out  of  the  established  course  of  nature ;  but  to  discover  the  mode  of 
fulfilment,  and  the  principle  on  which  the  correspondence  is  founded  between  the  prophetic  declara- 
tion and  the  circumstances  of  our  Saviour's  birth,  is,  as  Dr.  Pye  Smith,  fix>m  whom  we  borrow  these 
remarks,  suggests,  attended  with  considerable  difficulty.  It  seems  to  be  as  clear  as  words  can  make 
it,  that  the  son  promised  was  bom  within  a  year  after  the  giving  of  the  prediction ;  that  his  being 
80  bom,  at  the  assigned  period,  was  the  ''  sign"  or  pledge,  that  the  political  deliverance  announced 
to  Ahaz  should  certainly  take  place ;  and  that  such  deliverance  would  arrive,  before-  their  child 
should  have  reached  the  age  in  which  children  are  commonly  able  to  discriminate  the  kinds  of  food. 
Hence  Dr.  Smith  conceives  the  most  plausible  solution  to  be  this :  that  since  the  promise  of  the 
Messiah,  in  the  fulness  of  time  to  be  bom,  included  an  assurance  of  the  preservation  of  the  Jewish 
nation,  and  the  royal  house  of  David,  till  that  time ;  that  promise  was,  by  inference,  a  sign  of 
deHveiance  finom  the  present  Syrian  invasion. 

The  divine  declaration  seems  to  have  'been  calculated  for  two  classes  of  persons,  and  therefore 
intended  to  comprise  two  veiy  different  subjects.  The  first  class  consisted  of  Ahaz  and  his  family, 
together  with  those  among  the  Jews  whose  minds  regarded  only  temporal  enjoyments,  and  whose 
wishes  rose  no  higher  than  to  a  political  deliverance.  The  other  was,  the  class  of  pious  persons 
who  knew  the  value  of  spiritual  blessings,  and  who  regarded  the  promises  and  the  providence  of 
God  wi&  an  especial  view  to  the  consolation  and  redemption  of  Israel  by  the  Messiah. 

To  the  former  description  of  persons,  the  birth  of  a  male  child, — at  the  dose  of  the  usual  period 
of  gestation,  reckoned  from  the  giving  of  the  prediction,  and  bom  of  the  person  directly  pointed 
out, — would  be  a  manifest  proof  of  divine  omniscience  and  agency,  and  would  be  a  sufficient 
SIGN  to  ensure  their  reliance  on  the  accomplishment  of  the  rest  of  the  prediction  within  the 
specified  time. 

The  other  class,  aided  by  their  knowledge  of  divine  truth  and  grace,  so  far  as  then  made  known 
by  revelation,  mi^ht  attach  to  the  proximate  design  of  the  expressions  a  reference  to  their  most 
exalted  hopes,  and  an  assurance  that  Qod  would  ^^  raise  up  a  horn  of  salvation  in  the  house  of  his 
servant  David,  as  he  had  spoken  by  the  mouth  of  his  holy  prophets."  This  supposition  is  rendered 
the  more  probable  by  the  consideration  that  it  was  the  usual  custom  of  the  prophets,  particularly  of 
Isaiah,  when  commissioned  to  administer  encouragement  to  their  countrymen,  tmder  some  actual 
or  threatened  calamity,  to  derive  the  chief  topics  of  consolation  from  the  great  ^'  hope  of  Israel,** 
the  promise  of  the  Messiah. 

Afler  having  offered  some  additional  and  equally  judicious  observations  on  the  definitive  appel- 
lation, ^  The  Viigin,"  and  justified  by  sound  philological  arguments  the  extended  sense  of  the  term 
rnaVF  almah^  Dr.  Smith  quotes  the  following  passages  from  two  of  the  most  rational,  moderate, 
and  candid  among  the  German  Scripture  critics. 

'*  That  this  passage  has  a  respect  to  the  Messiah,  both  the  terms  of  the  passage  and  the  testimony 
of  St  Matthew  (i.  23)  require  us  to  admit.  I  am  aware,  indeed,  that  a  late  ElngUsh  writer,  one 
Williams,  if  I  mistake  not,*  to  escape  the  difficulties  of  this  passage,  has  preferred  to  reject  as 
spurious  the  first  two  chapters  of  Matthew.  But  a  thinking  man  will  employ  every  feir  means  of 
restoration,  rather  than  have  recourse  to  the  desperate  measure  of  excision.  Commentators  of  this 
more  sober  description,  though  adopting  different  opinions,  have  proved  that  a  respect  to  the  Messiah 
may  be  justly  attached  to  these  words,  either,  as  some  maintain,  properly  and  directly^  or,  according 

*  "  TliiM  aligfatly  does  the  German  ciitic  speak  of  tbe  late  Dr.  John  Williams,  of  Sydenham.  His  pamphlet  was  entitled, 
'A  Free  Enqoiry  into  tbe  Authenticity  of  the  First  and  Second  Chapters  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel.  London,  1771  ;  and 
2ad  edit  1789.' » 
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to  the  lar^r  number,  by  a  symbolical  aUution  to  the  birth  of  the  blessed  Redeemer.    I  shall  sketdi 
the  arguments  on  each  side. 

^'  Those  who  affirm  that  the  passage  refers  direcUy  to  the  Messiah,  chiefly  rest  their  opinion  upon 
(1)  The  noun  mK,  which  they  contend  can  be  applied  only  to  a  miraculous  event  (2)  The  actual 
fulfilment  of  the  prediction,  which  cannot  be  pretended  in  any  ottier  than  in  Christ,  and  which  the 
testimony  of  inspiration  expressly  affirms,  not  merely  comparing,  but  aiguing,  '  tins  came  to  pass, 
fyo,  IN  ORDER  THAT  the  word  might  be  fulfilled.'  (3)  The  name  Immanuel,  which,  they  affino, 
cannot  be  applied  to  any  mere  human  being.  (4)  The  supposed  allusion  to  this  passage  in  Mic. 
Y.  I — 3.  (5)  The  scope  of  the  prophet,  who,  by  announcing  the  future  nativity  of  the  Messiah  as 
a  descendant  of  the  house  of  David,  afforded  to  the  distracted  monarch  an  assurance  that  the  ronl 
family  should  infallibly  be  preserved.* 

^'  The  other  hypothesis  maintains  that  the  siyn,  promised  by  the  prophet,  actually  took  place  at 
the  time ;  namely,  that  a  virgin  (either  shortly  after  married  to  some  person,  perhaps  to  Isaiah 
himself,  or  in  some  preternatural  way)  did  bring  forth  a  son,  to  whom  the  name  Immanuel  vas 
given,  as  a  figure  and  assurance  of  God  hdng  wkh  them  by  his  almighty  protection.  This  thej 
support  by  these  considerations :  (I)  Another  instance  of  prophetic  significancy  in  marriages,  and 
in  the  births  and  names  of  children ;  Hos.  i.,  ii.,  iii.  Qlsa.  viii.  1 — 4,  is  more  to  the  purpose]-  (2) 
The  circumstances  which  necessarily  require  an  application  to  the  then  existing  time  ;  for  example, 
ver.  15,  compared  with  21.  (3)  The  design  of  the  prophet;  which  was  to  show  to  the  distressed 
and  distrustful  king,  that,  in  this  extremity  of  his  affidrs,  there  was  no  reason  to  despair,  and  tliat 
the  country  should  not  be  subdued.  This,  they  suppose,  the  prophet  declares  by  a  significant 
name,  to  show  that  Judsea  was  not  abandoned,  but  that,  according  to  the  signification  of  the  word 
Immanuel,  God  was  on  its  side ;  and  he  adds  a  promise,  that,  within  so  many  years  as  usually 
elapse  between  the  birth  of  a  child  and  its  early  attainments  of  knowledge  and  conversation,  tbe 
two  monarchs  who  were  so  formidable  to  the  Jews  would  be  driven  from  their  thrones.  No  person, 
say  they,  could  conceive  the  hope  of  speedy  deliverance  from  the  prophecy  of  a  Messiah  to  be  bora 
of  a  virgin  seven  hundred  years  after.  The  apprehension  was  not  for  the  extermination  of  the 
royal  family,  but  for  the  ruin  of  the  nation.  The  assurance  of  the  Messiah  was  satisfactory  against 
the  former  apprehension :  but  it  was  no  security  against  the  latter,  the  evil  really  in  question.  The 
kingdom  both  could  have  been  ruined,  and  in  &ct  was  so,  long  before  the  birth  of  the  MesnaL 
These  interpreters  add,  that  another  of  the  prophet's  children,  by  having  a  significant  name,  was  a 
figure  of  the  near  destruction  of  the  same  two  kingdoms,  those  of  Israel  and  Syria  (chap,  viil  3] ; 
and  that  he  therefore  justly  declared  that  his  children  were  for  signs,  viii.  18.  Faber's  Notes  in 
the  German  translation  of  Harmer  s  Observations.  Isenbiehl's  New  Essay  on  the  Prophecy  of 
Immanuel,  177B.     But  Professor  Isenbiehl  does  not  admit  the  symbolical  sense." t 

'^I  cannot  pass  over  the  late  essay,  &c.  of  Prof.  Isenbiehl  of  Mentz,  in  which  that  learned  writer 
labours  hard  to  prove  that  this  prophecy  has  no  reference  to  the  miraculous  birth  of  the  Messiah, 
and  that  the  citation  of  it  by  Matthew  is  nothing  but  an  acconmiodation,  or  a  comparison  of  two 
similar  events.  The  allegation  of  this  passage  by  Matthew  appears  to  me  to  be  very  different  from 
an  accommodation,  or  comparison  of  similar  events.  The  mode  of  citation  which  the  evangelist 
uses  (i.  22,  ^  All  this  came  to  pass,  in  order  that  the  word  might  be  fulfilled,'  &c.)  is  manifestly 
a  formula  of  an  argument,  not  for  a  comparison ;  and  is  extremely  different  fix)m  the  other  mode 
often  used  by  the  sacred  writers  of  the  New  Testament:  for  example,  chap.  ii.  17,  'Then  was 
fulfilled  the  word ;'  which,  and  similar  phrases,  I  acknowledge  to  have  been  firequently  used  when 
only  an  acconmiodation  is  intended.  Though,  on  account  of  the  allegation  by  Matthew,  I  oonceire 
that  this  prophecy  of  Isaiah  respects  the  nativity  of  the  Messiah  from  a  virgin,  yet  I  regard  this 
sense  as  belonging  to  the  words  of  the  prophet,  not  literally,  but  typically.  Those  who  explain 
•  it  in  this  application  literally,  are  reduced  to  constructions  extremely  forced,  and  to  which  tbe 
whole  context  is  repugnant  It  is  clear  that  the  prophet  promises  a  sign  to  be  very  shortly  gireiv 
fnm  which  Ahaz  was  to  know  that  his  deliverance  would  very  shortly  take  place.  8ach  was  not 
the  promise  of  the  Messiah,  to  be  born  of  a  virgin  above  seven  hundred  years  afler.  The  solotioiis 
which  have  beeen  devised  for  answering  this  objection,  are  extremely  improbable,  and  manifestly 
wreit  the  prophet's  words.     I  think,  then,  the  weight  of  evidence  to  be  in  favour  of  tfaose  who 

*  See  Crusios'a  Onoimni,  Bbhop  Lowtb.  Sec.,  8cc. 
t  DoederletD's  Venkm  and  Notes  od  IsmbM,  Altorf,  1780.  pp.  30-33. 
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inteipret  the  passage  thus ;  that  the  prophet  pointed  out  some  yiigm  who  was  present  and  well 
known  to  all  the  persons  addressed ;  that  he  predicted  that  she  should,  in  a  miraculous  manner, 
bring  forth  a  son,  for  a  confirmation  of  the  promise  given ;  and  that  this  miracle^  while  it  tm- 
mediately  respected  the  times  of  the  prophet,  was  a  type  of  the  birth  of  Christ  of  the  Viigin 
Mary.  As  the  brazen  serpent  was  a  type  of  the  crucifixion  of  Christ,  and  Jonah  of  his  being 
three  dajs  in  the  grave ;  is  it  incredible  that  Gbd  should  hare  been  pleased  thus  to  prefigOM  bk 
miraculous  birth  V* 


THE  BOOK  OF  JEREMIAH. 


CHAPTER  XVHL 


153.  **  Will  a  man  leave  the  snow  of  Lebanoni  which  cometh  firom  the  rock  of  the 
field?  or  shall  the  cold  flowing  waters  that  come  firom  another  place  be  forsaken T* — 
Ver.  14. 

This  passage  is  obscure ;  and  hence  various  interpretations  have  been  proposed.  Dr.  Roberts 
gives  the  meaning  of  the  prophet  thus :  ^  Will  any  one  in  his  senses  go  fnm  better  to  worse  ?  and 
jet  ye  have  deserted  me,  says  Jehovah,  to  serve  idols !"  Upon  this  idea  a  comparison  is  instituted : 
*^  Will  any  man  leave  the  snow  of  Lebanon  for  the  rock  of  the  field  f  Snowt  was  most  Tefi;e8hing 
ia  the  heat  of  summer :  a  naked  rock  in  the  field  must  have  retained  intense  heat :  therefore, 
^  Will  any  one  leave  the  refreshing  snows  of  Lebanon  to  bask  upon  a  hot  rock  in  the  middle  of  a 
field?  shall  distant  waters  be  dug^  up  in  preference  to  cold  8treams||  that  flow  natoially  T 


CHAPTER  XX. 

154.    **  O  Lord,  thou  hast  deceived  me,  and  I  was  deceived.'* — Ver.  7. 

This  translation  is  harsh  and  faulty.  Meeting  with  an  ill  return  for  the  dischaige  of  his  oflke^ 
the  prophet  appeals  to  God,  that  it  was  not  his  own  ambition  which  led  him  to  it,  but  only  Ahi*^i«n4^ 
to  the  Divine  command ;  therefore  he  says,  ''Thou  hast  "vm^,  aver-penuaded  me,  and  I  was  ovei^ 
persuaded. 


CHAPTER  XXVn. 

155.     **  In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim,"  &c. — Ver.  L 

It  is  evident  that  this  prophecy  was  delivered  about  the  fourth  year  of  Zedbxiah,  and  not  o£ 
Jehoiakim,  as  in  the  text.  Three  of  Kennioott's  MSS.  have  Zedekiah;  so  likewise  have  the  Syriae 
and  the  Arabic.  Houbigant,  Lowth,  Blayney,  Dahler,  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  and  others,  declare  for  this 
reading,  against  that  in  the  present  text  And  it  is  clear,  from  the  third  and  twelfUi  verses,  where 
Zedekiah  is  expressly  mentioned,  as  the  last-mentioned  critic  suggests,  that  this  is  the  trae  reading. 

""  Dathii  Frapbeta  Migom ;  Hake,  1765,  pp.  2^-25     Dr.  J.  P.  Siiutfi*f  Soriplora  TcdiniOny  to  the  BfMMh,  vol.  i., 

op.  266-281. 

t  See  Prov.  xtw,  13, 35,  »vi.  1.  t  See  Taykir'i  Coooanknee  in  vra. 

li  Dr.  Roberto  soiQecto  that  an  o  prefixed  to  enp  has  been  loat  from  tfie  test,  oa  wooait  of  the  ted  o  of  the  preeediat 

word. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 


Ver.  15. 


156.  The  incoliereiice  and  embarrafisment  introduced  into  this  place,  are  got  rid  of  by  Dr.  Bhyney, 
who  remores  ver.  15  hence,  and  places  it  between  the  twentieth  and  the  twenty-first  yerses.  This 
is  its  pkoe  in  the  Septuagint  also. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

157.  "  And  Zedekiah — shall  surely  be  delivered  into  the  hand  of  the  king  of  Babylon^ 
and  shall  speak  with  him  mouth  to  mouth,  and  his  eyes  shall  behold  his  eyes.** — Ver.  4. 

Some  superficial  or  inattentive  readers  of  the  Bible  have  supposed  this  prophecy,  which  declares 
that  Zedekiah  should  behold  the  king  of  Babylon,  to  be  contradictory  to  Ezek.  xii.  13,  where  it  is 
said,  that  he  should  be  brought  to  Babylon,  but  should  not  see  it;  and,  indeed,  Josephns  tells  us, 
that  the  seeming  inconsLstency  of  the  two  prophecies  determined  Zedekiah  to  believe  neither  of 
them.  Both  of  them,  however,  were  literally  fulfilled.  Zedekiah  was  taken  in  the  plains  of  Jericho^ 
and  sent  to  the  king  of  Babylon  to  Riblah  (2  Klings  xxv.  5,  6),  where  he  then  resided,  whom  he 
iofp  and  spoke  to,  and  who  caused  hit  eyet  to  be  put  out.  He  was  then  sent  to  Babylon,  which  he 
could  not  AM,  and  was  there  imprisoned  and  died. 


CHAPTER  LI. 

158.  ''One  post  shall  run  to  meet  anothcfi  and  one  messenger  to  meet  another,  to 
show  the  king  of  Babylon  that  his  city  is  taken  at  one  end.*' — Ver.  31. 

It.  seems  a  contradiction  to  say,  one  post  shall  run  to  meet  another,  and  one  messenger  to  meet 
another,  to  show  the  king  of  Babylon  that  his  kingdom  is  taken  (not  at  one  end,  as  our  tianslatioii 
says,  but)  at  the  extremity.  Yet  this  was  strictly  true ;  for  Babylon  was  taken  at  each  end  at  the 
same  time ;  so  that  the  messengers,  who  carried  the  news  to  the  king,  at  his  palace  in  the  middle 
of  the  city,  did  run  to  meet  each  other,  as  coming  from  opposite  quarters^^-Coe^per. 


CHAPTER  ML 

159.  ''And  there  were  ninety  and  six  pomegranates  on  a  side;  and  all  the  pome- 
granates upon  the  net-work  were  an  hundred  round  about." — ^Ver.  23. 

In  1  Kings  vii.  42,  and  2  Chron.  iv.  13,  it  is  said,  there  were  four  hundred  pomegranates  for 
die  two  net-works  or  wreaths,  two  rows  of  pomegranates  for  each  net-work  or  wreath.  The  mode 
of  expression  here  is  different,  but  amounts  to  exactly  the  same.  For,  divide  the  two  pillars  into 
foxa  quarters,  according  to  the  four  winds  Qas  the  text,  literally  translated,  reads]] ;  and  let  ninety- 
six  pomegranates  stand  opposite  to  each  of  the  four  winds  upon  the  two  pillars ;  the  whole  number 
in  firont  of  the  fi)ur  winds,  taken  together,  will  be  three  hundred  and  eighty-fijur.  But  they  weae 
in  four  rows,  two  on  each  pillar :  and  in  each  row  must  have  been  four  angular  pomegranates,  that 
could  not  be  said  to  be  opposite  to  any  one  of  the  fom  winds,  consequently  sixteen  aogolar  ones  in 
the  fiwir  rows ;  which  sixteen  being  added  to  three  hundred  and  eighty-fi)ur,  make  up  the  number 
of  pomegranates  in  all  fi)ur  hundred ;  that  is,  one  hundred  in  a  row  upon  the  wreathea  woik  rmiBd 
about — Blayney, 
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THE  BOOK  OF  EZEKIEL. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


160.     *'  And  I  will  bring  him  [Zedekiah]  to  Babylon,  to  the  land  of  the  Chaldeans ; 
yet  shall  he  not  see  it,  though  he  shall  die  there." — Ver.  13. 

See  the  remarks  on  Jeremiah  xxxii.  4. 


CHAFFER  XX. 

161.  "  Wherefore  I  gave  them  statutes  that  were  not  good,  and  judgments  whereby  they 
should  not  live." — Ver.  25. 

• 

What  a  foolish  noise  has  been  made  about  this  veise,  says  Dr.  Clarke,  by  critiet^  believers,  and 
infidels !  How  is  it  that  Gk>d  can  be  said  to  give  a  people  statutes  that  were  not  good^  and  judgments 
whereby  they  could  not  liw  ?  He  answers,  in  their  teme  of  the  words,  Qod  never  gave  any  such, 
at  any  time,  to  any  people.  Let  any  man  produce  an  examph  of  this  kind,  if  he  can ;  or  show 
even  the  fragmenl  of  such  a  law,  sanctioned  by  the  Most  High.  The  simple  meaning  of  this  place, 
and  all  such  places,  is,  that  when  they  had  rebelled  against  the  Lord,  despised  his  statutes,  and 
polluted  his  sabbaths-— in  effect,  cast  him  off,  and  given  themselves  wholly  to  their  idols — ^then  he 
abandoned  them,  and  they  abandoned  themselves  to  the  customs  and  ordinances  of  the  heathen. 
That  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  words,  requires  no  proof  to  them  who  are  the  least  acquainted  with 
the  genitu  and  idiom  of  the  Hebrew  language,  in  which  Gk>d  is  a  thousand  times  said  to  do  what 
in  the  course  of  his  providence  or  justice  he  oiAy  permits  to  be  done.  It  follows,  in. the  26th  verse, 
^  And  I  polluted  them  in  their  own  gifts,  in  that  they  caused  to  pass  through  the  fire  all  that 
openeth,"  &c. ;  but  who  supposes  that  Gk)d  ever  gave  them  a  stattite  or  judgment  to  this  effect  ? 
No :  he  ever  inveighs  against  such  things,  and  they  have  his  heaviest  displeasure  and  curse. 


CHAPTERS  XL,— XLVIIL 

162.  Scarcely  any  part  of  Scripture,  if  we  except  the  Book  of  Revelation,  has  so  exercised  and 
defied  the  learning  and  ingenuity  of  critics  as  this  portion  of  Ezekiel's  prophecies.  The  Jew  and 
the  Christian  have  equally  failed  in  their  attempts  to  define  the  prophet's  tenns,  or  to  conceive 
any  thing  like  an  adequate  idea  of  the  structure  of  the  building,  the  several  parts  of  which  he  has 
with  such  minuteness  described.  Expositors,  generally,  have  therefore  offered  a  few  passing  remarks 
i^)on  the  vision,  and,  insisting  upon  the  impossibility  of  explaining  some  of  its  parts  otherwise  than 
allegorically,  have  come  to  Uie  sweeping  conclusion,  that  the  whole  is  to  be  understood  only  in  a 
figuiatiye  or  spiritual  sense.  But  such  a  conclusion  seems  inconsistent  with  the  great  minuteness 
of  description  observed  throughout  the  vision.  This  principle  of  interpretation  has  been  chiefly 
induced,  it  would  seem,  by  an  expression  in  ch.  xlv.  4,  concerning  the  oblation  of  land :  ^  And  of 
this  measure  shalt  thou  measure  the  length  of  tmentff-fiw  thousand^  &c.,  making  in  the  whole  a 
aqiiare  of  twenty-five  thousand^  which  has  been  supposed  to  mean,  twenty-five  thousand  times  five 
handled  square  reeds  (see  ver.  1),  one  and  a  half  square  Hebrew  mile;  making  a  square  of  thirty- 
seven  thousand  five  hundred  Hebrew  miles.  Under  this  impression,  the  learned  Lightfi>ot  has 
remarked — and  he  has  been  followed  by  most  subsequent  writers — ^that  "  Ezekiel's  temple  is  laiger 
than  all  the  earthly  Jerusalem,  and  his  Jerusalem  laiger  than  all  the  land  of  Canaan  T  This 
construction  of  the  passage,  however,  is  altogether  unauthorized  by  the  text,  which,  properly  under- 
stood, makes  the  oblation  of  land  to  consist  of  but  twenty-five  thousand  reeds  of  six  cubits  each, 
making  seventy-five  Hebrew  miles,  or  fifty-six  and  a  quarter  English  miles.  It  seems,  therefore, 
more  consonant  with  the  descriptions  of  the  prophet  to  consider  this  temple  as  the  model  of  one 
which  will  yet  be  raised  in  the  Holy  Land,  after  the  return  of  the  Jews  thither. 
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THE  GOSPEL  OF  ST.  MATTHEW. 

CHAPTER  11. 

163.  "  That  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  of  the  Lord  by  the  prophet,  saying, 
Out  of  Egypt  have  I  called  my  son." — Ver.  15. 

To  account  for  the  application  of  this  passage  to  Qod'a  calling  his  son  Jenu  out  of  Egypt,  we 
must  refer  to  Exod.  iv.  22,  23,  where  God  commands  Moses,  '^  Thou  shalt  say  nnto  Pharaoh,  Thus 
saith  the  Lord,  Israel  (is)  my  ion^  (even)  my  first-born.  And  I  say  unto  thee.  Let  my  mm  go,  that 
he  may  serve  me.*  Now,  under  the  patriarchal  dispensation,  eyery  first-bam  son  in  the  holy  line, 
reckoning  from  the  father^  was  a  type  of  the  ffreat  first-lom,  the  Messiah  (see  Rom.  viii.  29 ;  Col. 
i.  18)  ;  and,  no  doubt,  was  regarded  as  such  by  the  pious  belierers  of  those  times.  The  people  of 
Israel,  then,  being  thus  solemnly  declared  by  Qod  himself  to  be  his  son^  even  his  firsi~hom^  must 
have  been  considered,  in  some  respects,  an  eminent  type  of  the  same  exalted  personage.  Hence,  ic 
Isai.  xlix.  3,  Israd  is  put  for  Messiah^  in  these  words :  **  Thou  art  my  servant,  O  Israel,  in  whom  I 
will  be  glorified."  And  let  it  be  particularly  observed,  that  Jehovah  gave  to  Israel  this  high  tide, 
on  occasion  of  his  calling  him  out  of  Egypt.  Believers,  therefore,  might  naturally  expect  that 
something  similar  to  the  calling  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt  would  happen  to  him  whom  Israel  repre- 
sented. If  JesitSy  then,  was  indeed  the  Messiah^  the  Son  of  God,  the  great  first-hom^  Matthew  veij 
pertinently  applied  Hosea's  words  concerning  God's  calling  Israel  when  a  child  (that  is,  in  a  political 
sense,  as  not  yet  being  formed  into  an  independent  nation)  out  of  Egypt,  to  his  recalling  the 
antitype  of  Israel,  even  his  beloved  child  Jesus,  out  of  the  same  country. — Parkhurti. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

164.  "And  then  will  I  profess  unto  them^  I  never  knew  you." — ^Ver.  2S. 

The  verb  to  know  is  frequently  used  in  Scripture  in  the  sense  to  appropriate;  as  Ezek.  xix.  7 ; 
Ps.  i.  6 ;  Amos  iii.  12 ;  Rom.  vii.  15 ;  Rev.  ii.  17 ;  and  so  in  the  text :  ^' I  never  knem'  that  is, 
appropriated^  '^you  as  my  disciples." — ^Preachers,  and  workers  of  mirades,  real  or  pretended, 
under  Christ,  yet  disapproved !  "  Reprobate  silver  shall  men  call  them,  because  the  Loid  hith 
rejected  them,"  Jer.  vi.  30.     Yain  will  be  the  plea  of  ecclesiastical  office  in  that  day. 


CHAPTER  Vni. 

165.  "  And  when  he  was  come  to  the  other  side,  into  the  country  of  the  Gergesenes.*— 
Ver.  28. 

St.  Mark  (chap.  v.  1),  and  St  Luke  (chap.  viii.  26),  say  the  country  of  the  Gadarenes;  bat  this 
is  no  contradiction,  for  the  country  of  the  Gadarenes  was  included  in  the  region  of  the  Gergesenes. 
One  evangelist  names  the  entire  region ;  the  other  two,  only  the  particular  port  of  it  in  which  tibe 
miracle  was  performed. 

166.  "There  met  him  two  possessed  with  devils,"  &c.— Ver.  28. 

The  other  evangelists,  above  referred  to,  speak  but  of  one  demoniac  on  this  occasion,  whence  a 
contradiction  in  this  part  of  the  evangelical  history  has  been  affirmed  to  exist  But  it  is  much  to 
be  wished  that  a  little  more  caution  had  been  exercised  by  those  persons  to  whom  we  an;  chieflj 
indebted  for  such  discoveries,  before  they  had  ventured  to  impugn  the  writings  of  men  in  whom 
there  is  at  least  no  apparent  intention  to  deceive.  If  the  subsequent  writers  had  never  seen  the 
Gospel  of  Matthew,  how  will  the  unbeliever  account  for  the  substantial  agreement  between  their 
history  and  his,  in  this  and  every  other  circumstance  which  they  have  in  common  ?    If  they  had 
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seen  the  earlier  Qospel  of  Matthew,  and  had  compiled  theirs  fix>m  it,  with  the  deagn,  as  the  ohjector 
uigea,  to  deceive  the  world,  how  came  thej  to  be  so  careless  or  so  unwise  as  to  deviate,  in  any 
circumstance,  from  their  copy  ?  The  fact  is,  that  even  if  such  discrepancies  as  that  under  consider- 
ation could  in  no  way  be  remored,  the  difficulties  inrolyed  in  a  rejection  of  the  gospel  histoiy  would 
bj  £ur  outnumber  those  iuTolred  in  its  reception. 

But  we  are  not  reduced  to  this  altematiye,  for  there  are,  in  &ct,  at  least  two  ways  of  reconciling 
the  eyangelists,  without  offering  any  yiolence  to  the  text.  The  first  of  these  is  that  which  supposes 
the  use  of  the  dual  number,  employed  here  and  in  sereral  other  passages  by  St.  Matthew,  to  be  a 
common  Syriacism ;  his  gospel  being  originally  written  in  this  language.  The  other  is,  tiiat  there 
were  too  demoniacs  healed,  as  related  by  St.  Matthew,  one  of  whom  was  a  Jew,  and  the  other  a 
Gadarene.  Mark  and  Luke,  writing  more  particularly  for  the  Gentile  converts,  omit  to  mention  the 
fomer,  because  the  cure  of  a  Gentile  by  our  Lord,  being  a  more  remarkable  occurrence  than  the 
cnre  of  a  Jew  (many  of  whom  had  been  the  favoured  objects  of  his  healing  power),  and  also  more 
adapted  to  encourage  the  feith  of  Gentile  belieyers,  they  were  desirous  to  fix  their  undivided 
attention  on  that  &ct,  which  they  have  now  more  effectually  done  than  if  they  had  mentioned  the 
two  persons  conoemed. 


CHAPTER  X. 

167.  **  Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  send  peace  on  earth ;  I  came  not  to  send  peace, 
but  a  sword." — Ver.  24. 

No  remark  would  have  been  o£fSered  on  this  passage,  had  we  not  heard  a  respectable  Jew  vge  it 
as  a  proof  that  Jesus  could  not  have  been  the  Messiah !  The  Messiah,  he  justly  observed,  was 
promised  to  introduce  and  perpetuate  universal  peace ;  but  since  Jesus  declared  that  his  object  was 
not  such,  but  the  reverse,  it  was  plain  that  he  made  no  pretensions  to  the  character  so  delineated. 
But  the  fact  is,  that  the  declaration  of  our  Lord  in  this  place  is  nothing  more  than  a  forcible  and 
oriental  mode  of  expressing  the  certainty  of  a  foreseen  eomequence  of  any  measure,  by  representing 
it  as  the  purpoee  for  which  the  measure  was  adopted.*  It  may  be  further  remarked,  however,  that 
the  Hebiew  word  cnbv  ehalom,  rendered  by  the  Greeks  tt^n^n,  was  used  to  express  all  possible 
blessings,  temporal  and  spiritual ;  but  especially  the  former.  The  expectation  of  the  Jews  was, 
that  when  the  Messiah  diould  come,  all  temporal  protperity  should  be  accumulated  on  the  land 
of  Judaea ;  and  therefore,  as  Dr.  A.  Clarke  suggests,  rtiv  yriv  in  this  verse,  should  not  be  translated 
the  earthy  but  this  land.  The  import  of  our  Lord's  teachii^  will  then  be  this :  *'  Do  not  imagine,  as 
the  Jews  in  general  vainly  do,  that  I  am  come  to  tend  firth  (jSaXXi/v),  by  forcing  out  the  Boman 
power,  thitf  temporal  proeperity  which  they  long  fi)r ;  I  am  not  come  for  this  purpose,  but  to  send 
forth  the  Roman  em^  to  cut  off  a  disobedient  and  rebellious  nation,  the  cup  of  whose  iniquity  is 
already  full,  and  whose  crimes  cry  aloud  for  speedy  vengeance." 


CHAPTER  XX. 

168.  *'  To  sit  on  my  right  hand,  and  on  my  left,  is  not  mine  to  give,  but  it  shall  be 
given  to  them  for  whom  it  is  prepared  of  my  Father." — Ver.  23. 

This  transktion  utterly  changes  and  destroys  the  sense  of  Christ's  words.  It  represento  him  as 
having  nothing  to  do  in  the  dispensing  of  rewards  and  punishments,  which  is,  nevertheless,  a  doc- 
trine pervading  every  other  part  of  the  New  Testament.  See  Rev.  iii.  21,  &c.,  aXXa,  here,  says 
Grotius,  as  in  other  places,  is  for  i/  fi^l,  thus  Matt  xvii.  8  :  i/  fin  is  expressed  Mark  ix.  8,  by  aXXa : 
— «  not  mine  to  give,  unless  for  whom  it  is  prepared,"  &c.  Implying,  as  Dean  Stanhope  remarks, 
that  the  honours  and  degrees  of  happiness  "  in  his  kingdom"  are  not  the  Son's  to  give,  in  the  sense 
in  which  the  apostles  supposed ;  that  is,  he  does  not  give  them  absolutely  and  arbitrarily ;  not  led 
by  partiality  or  respect  of  persons,  or  vanquished  by  importunities,  as  earthly  princes  arc ;  but  that 
he  is  limited  by  considerations  of  equity  and  strict  justice,  from  which  it  can  never  be  consistent 
with  the  perfections  of  his  nature  to  depart    The  expression  argues  no  defect  in  the  power  of 

*  See  WeMeiD  dod  Canpbvll. 
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Christ,  but  only  a  perfect  conformity  to  his  Father's  will,  says  Whitby :  perhaps  we  ahould  more 
coiTectly  say,  to  the  plan  of  the  Christian  economy. 

CHAPTER  XXIIL 

169.  "  Ye  blind  guides,  which  strain  at  a  gnat,  and  swallow  a  camel." — Ver.  24. 

This  passage  oonyeys  no  sense  as  it  is  now  printed ;  but  Dr.  A.  Clarke  and  others  hare  shown, 
that  a  typographical  enor  had  crept  into  one  of  the  early  English  translations,  which  has  gradually 
been  leceived  into  all  the  present  editions,  by  which  at  has  been  substituted  for  out  The  allu- 
sion is  evidently  to  the  custom  which  prevailed  of  straining  the  liquor  which  was  to  be  drank, 
for  the  purpose  of  ejecting  those  insects  which  so  swarm  in  some  southern  countries,  and  hence, 
easily  fkll  into  wine  vessels.  Some  of  the  conmientators  have  been  very  desirous  to  get  rid  of 
the  camd  in  the  text,  from  a  notion  that  our  Lord  could  not  have  united  so  laxge  an  animal 
with  so  small  an  insect;  they  therefore  understand  a  larger  species  ofjly  or  beetle  ;*  but  this  is  not 
necessary.  The  expression,  as  Bloomfield  observes,  must  be  taken  hyperboUeally.  To  make  the 
antithesis  as  strong  as  may  be,  two  things  are  selected  as  opposite  as  possible ;  the  wnanwl  inaec^ 
and  the  largest  animal,  t 

CHAPTER  XXVL 

170.  "  Which  is  shed  for  many  for  the  remission  of  sins.** — Ver.  S8. 

The  partteiplet  here,  and  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  verse,  though  in  the  preeeni  tense,  are  to 
be  understood,  as  Dr.  Hales  insists,  in  ihejuturey  according  to  the  frequent  usage  of  the  evange- 
lists, and  the  best  classic  authors.  And  the  propriety  of  his  reasoning  is  confirmed  by  the  Ramitk 
AfUrverp  Mieeal  of  1626,  ^^  published  according  to  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  by  com- 
mand of  Pius  v.,  and  revised  by  authority  of  Clement  yill.,"  which  thus  renders  the  words  of 
the  consecration  of  the  elements  into  Latin : 

Hoc  est  enim  corptu  meum—^t  hie  est  enim  calix  ean^inue  tneiy  novi  [|et  eetemi^  ietUmendj 
[[mysterium  fidei^  qui^  pro  volus  et  pro  multis,  effundetury  in  remissionem  peocatorum. 

Here  the  expression  qui  effundOwr^  '^  which  %hM  he  shed,"  critically  renders  die  Greek  of 
St  Paul,  ro  HyQiwiLin^y  incorrectly  rendered  in  our  English  Bible,  *^  which  u  ekei^X 

171.  "  But  I  say  unto  you,  I  will  not  drink  henceforth  of  this  fruit  of  the  vine,  until 
that  day  when  I  drink  it  new  with  you  in  my  Father's  kingdom." — Ver.  29. 

On  the  interpretation  of  this  verse,  and  especially  on  the  formula,  ^  in  the  kingdom  of  mj 
Father,"  there  has  been  much  diversity  of  opinion.  The  mode  of  explanation  pursued  by  Le  Clere 
and  others  seems  most  satis&ctory ;  namely,  that  it  denotes  that  celestial  kingdom,  the  heaven 
itself,  where  GJod  is  in  a  peculiar  maimer  supposed  to  be  present.  The  future  felicity  to  be  enjoyed 
in  Christ's  kingdom  is  frequently  adumbrated  by  images  derived  from  a  feast ;  and  was  not  less 
frequently  used  by  our  Saviour  than  by  the  Jewish  writers,  to  designate  the  felicity  of  the  fatnre 
life.  After  removing  the  imagery,  says  Kuinoel,  as  cited  by  Mr.  Bloomfield,  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  the  preceding  repoarks,  the  following  sense  will  arise :  ^'  I  shall  no  longer  eat  and  drink  with 
you  on  earth :  from  this  time  all  participation  in  the  afiairs  of  this  life  vrill  be  at  an  end,  and 
the  society  which  I  have  hitherto  had  with  you,  until  finally  I  shall  taste  of.  happiness  with  you 
in  heaven,  and  enjoy  everlasting  bliss."  It  is  true,  indeed,  adds  Mr.  Bloomfield,  that  after  his 
return  to  life  our  Saviour  is  said  (Acts  x.  41)  to  have  eaten  and  drunk  with  his  disciples :  but 
wine  is  not  there  mentioned ;  and,  indeed,  he  seems  to  have  eaten  and  drunk  with  them  merelj 
that  they  might  believe  him  to  be  really  alive ;  and,  as  to  society,  that  was  short,  interrupted,  and 
transient. 

172.  ''  Then  cometh  he  to  his  disciples,  and  saith  unto  them.  Sleep  on  now,  and  take 
your  rest ;— Rise  let  us  be  going,"  &c.  —Ver.  45,  46. 

*  See  ]>oddjidge.  tit  ioeo.  f  Sec  WeMwD. 
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It  seems  stntage  that  our  Lord,  after  having  twice  loosed  his  disciples  and  enjoined  them  to 
watch,  should  in  these  words  grant  them  permission  to  take  their  repose ;  and  then  immediately 
after  add,  ^'  Rise,  let  us  be  going."  Whitby  paraphrases,  "  Sleep  on  now,  and  take  your  rest  (for 
by  your  watching  you  can  show  no  further  Idndness  to  or  concern  for  me ;)  behold  the  hour,"  &c. 
So  also  Chrotius  imderstood  it  Others  conceive  that  a  censure,  by  sarcasm,  is  couched  under  the 
words :  q.d.  ^  Since  you  hare  thu$  far  fidled  to  watch,  sleep  on  the  rest  cf  the  timef  and  take 
your  rest,  if  you  am,"  But  many  other  interpreters,  with  the  Vulgate,  make  the  sentence  interro- 
gative :  ^  Do  ye  now  sleep  on,  and  take  rest  ?  Behold,  the  hour,"  &c.,  which  sense  is  confirmed 
by  Luke  xxii.  46.*  * 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

173.  "  Then  was  fulfilled  that  which  was  spoken  by  Jeremy  the  prophet,*'  &c.— Ver.  9. 

The  words  following  being  found,  not  ui  Jeremiah,  but  in  Z&chariahy  has  given  rise  to  much 
speculation,  and  several  hypotheses  have  been  finmed  for  the  purpose  of  reconciling  the  statement 
of  the  evangelist  with  the  actual  fact.  Some  critics  suppose  that  the  formula  usually  employed  by 
Matthew,  viz., ''  Then  was  fulfilled  that  which  was  spoken  by  the  prophet,  saying,"  &c.,  was  the 
original  reading  of  this  place,  and  that  some  copyist  wrongly  supplied  the  word  Jeremiah.  The 
name  is  omitted  in  two  MSS.  of  the  twelfth  century,  in  the  Syriac,  later  Persic,  two  of  the  Itala, 
and  in  some  other  Latin  copies.  Still,  however,  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  any,  desirous 
to  render  the  text  more  fuU  and  complete,  should  commit  so  palpable  an  error  as  this  supposes. 
Others  have  imagined  that  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  chapters  of  the  Book  of  Zechariah  were 
written  by  Jeremiah.  But  ihe  evidence  by  which  it  has  been  attempted  to  support  this  opinion  is 
too  vague  and  indeterminate  to  be  relied  upon.  Other  conjectures  have  been  advanced,  with  which 
it  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  trouble  the  reader.  The  solution  proposed  by  Dr.  Ughtfoot  is, 
we  think,  more  satis&ctory  than  any  of  them,  and  is  as  follows : — 

It  was  an  ancient  custom  among  the  Jews,  to  divide  their  Scriptures  into  three  parts :  the  first, 
beginning  with  the  law,  was  called  the  law  ;  the  second,  beginning  vrith  the  Psabns,  was  called 
THB  Psalms;  the  third,  beginning  with  Jeremiah,  was  called  Jeremiah.  Thus,  the  writings  of 
Zechariah,  and  the  other  prophets,  being  included  in  that  division  which  b^gan  with  Jeremiah^  all 
the  quotations  made  from  it  would  go  under  the  name  of  this  prophet  In  support  of  this  state- 
ment, Dr.  Lightfix)t  cites  the  Bava  Bathroy  and  Babbi  D^  Kimchi's  Pre&ce  to  Jeremiah ;  authority 
against  which,  it  is  presumed,  no  exception  can  be  taken. 

174.  "  They  gave  him  vinegar  to  drink,  mingled  with  gall." — Ver.  34. 

In  Mark  xv.  23,  it  is  said,  they  offered  to  our  Lord  at  this  time  fome  mingled  with  myrrh ; 
and  not,  as  Matthew  has  it,  WMgar  mingled  with  g<M,  Hence  it  has  been  supposed,  that  two 
difierent  potions  are  spoken  of  by  the  evangelists ;  or  that  Matthew,  writing  in  Syriac,  used  the 
word  n»  m^r,  which  signifies  any  bitter  ingredient,  and  that  his  translator  into  the  Greek  mistook 
this  for  TiQ  mur^  myrrh.  Michafelis  proposes  another  solution  of  the  difficulty,  and  offers  the 
following  remarks :  '^  That  St.  Mark's  account  is  the  right  one,  is  probable  from  this  circumstance, 
that  Christ  refused  to  drink  what  was  offered 'to  him,  as  appears  from  both  evangelists.  Wine 
mixed  with  myrrh  was  given  to  male&ctors  at  the  place  of  execution  to  intoxicate  them,  and  make 
them  less  sensible  to  pain.  Christ,  therefore,  with  great  propriety,  refusecl  the  aid  of  such  remedies. 
But,  if  vinegar  was  offered  to  him,  which  was  taken  merely  to  assuage  thirst,  there  could  be  no 
reason  for  his  rejecting  it.  Besides,  he  tasted  it  before  he  rejected  it ;  and,  therefore,  he  must  have 
found  it  different  fit)m  that  which,  if  offered  to  him,  he  was  ready  to  receive.  To  solve  this 
difficulty,  we  must  suppose  that  the  words  used  in  the  Hebrew  gospel  of  St  Matthew  were  such  as 
agreed  with  the  account  given  by  St.  Mark,  and  at  the  same  time  were  capable  of  the  construction 
which  was  put  on  them  by  St.  Matthew's  Ghreek  translator.  Suppose  St  Matthew  wrote  Knnoa  k*^ 
chdia  hemrira,  which  signifies,  sweei  wins  with  bitters,  or  iweet  wine  and  myrrh,  as  we  find  it  in 
Hark;  and  Matthew's  translator,  overlooking  the  *  yod  in  chdia,  took  it  for  k'^h  cheloy  which 
signifies  vinegar ;  and  Uuer  he  translated  by  ;^oX9j,  as  it  is  often  used  in  the  Septuagint :   nay, 

*  See  Schleasner^  m  voct,  Xoiirvi;. 
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St  Matthew  may  hare  -written  chatoy  and  hare  still  intended  to  expresB  tweet  mme  /  if  lo,  the 
difference  only  consisted  in  the  poitUe  ;  for  the  same  word  which,  when  pronounced  chide,  signifies 
eweetj  denotes  mtuffar  as  soon  as  it  is  pronounced  chala.*  With  this  criticism  Bishop  Marsh  is 
justly  dissatisfied,  and  accordingly  proposes  one  much  more  ingenious.t  This  we  shall  not  tcan- 
scribe,  as  we  fear  it  would  give  little  satisfaction  to  the  majority  of  our  readers.  The  solution 
proposed  by  Grotius  is  supported  by  good  eyidence,  and  is  therefore  highly  preferable  to  all  the 
speculations  and  ingenious  hypotheses  of  these  learned  men,  which  are  built  upon  a  foundation 
that  is  by  no  means  settled.  This  learned  critic  has  shown,  that  by  the  word  J|o^  which  is  that 
used  by  St  Matthew,  is  not  meant  vtn^ar,  but  a  yery  inferior  mne,  used  only  by  the  meaneit 
persons.  It  was  so  called  from  its  acidity,  on  account  of  which  it  was  used  well  spiced  with  myn^ 
fiankincense,  and  sometimes  wormwood.     This  potion,  then,  Mark  not  improperiy  caQs  itm 

175.  **  Now  from  the  sixth  hour,  there  was  darkness  over  all  the  land  unto  the  ninth 
hour."— Ver.  45. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  phrase  ^-affav  rijy  yi^v  does  not  mean  all  the  woild,  but  only  tine 
land  of  Judea,  as  we  hare  had  occasion  to  remark  in  our  obseirations  on  the  twenty-fourth  chi^rter 
of  this  gospel.  Beza  translates  this  passage,  euper  univeream  regionem,  '^orer  the  whole 
country."  Besides,  it  is  evident,  as  several  critics  have  remarked,  that  the  evangelist  speaks  «f 
things  that  happened  in  Judea,  the  place  of  his  residence,  and  the  scene  of  the  occuixences  of  which 
he  was  writing. 

176.  "  And  many  women  were  there  (beholding  afar  off),  which  followed  Jesus  from 
Galilee^  ministering  unto  him ;  among  which  was  Mary  Magdalene,"  &c. — Ver.  55,  56. 

In  John  xix.  25,  it  is  said  that  some  of  these  women,  namely,  Maiy  the  mother  of  Jesus,  Msiy 
of  Cleopas,  and  Mary  Magdalene,  were  standing  so  near  to  the  cross  that  our  Saviour  held  a  coa- 
versation  with  his  mother  while  suspended  on  it  But  this  is  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  what 
Matthew  says.  The  crucifixion  was  a  work  of  time,  and  lasted  for  several  hours ;  and  it  is  most 
likely  that  the  women  had  withdrawn  firom  their  former  situation  near  the  cross  at  the  time  of  whidi 
Matdiew  speaks ;  for  it  will  be  observed  that  it  was  after  our  Lord  had  dismissed  his  spirit  The 
executioners  were  probably  preparing  to  take  the  body  down  firom  the  cross,  which  will  readilj 
suggest  the  reason  for  the  wididrawal  of  the  female  attendants,  who  might  at  the  same  time,  with- 
out any  appearance  of  indeHcacy,  linger  at  some  convenient  distance  firom  the  spot,  that  they  mi^t 
have  the  last  sad  sight,  as  they  thought,  of  the  remains  of  the  blessed  Jesus. 


THE  GOSPEL  OF  ST,  MARK, 
CHAPTER  II. 


177.  **  How  he  went  into  the  house  of  God,  in  the  days  of  Abiathar  the  high  priest** 
—Ver.  26. 

From  1  Sam.  xxL  2,  it  appears  that  at  the  time  of  the  occurrence  hero  lefeirod  to,  Jkimeleck 
and  not  Abiathar,  filled  the  office  of  high-priest  To  detail  the  various  hypotheses  which  havv 
been  firamed  for  the  purpose  of  accounting  for  this  discrepancy  would  answer  little  purpose ;  some 
of  them  aro  extremely  plausible,  while  others  are  very  fiur-fetched.  The  difficulties  which  com- 
mentators attribute  to  the  phrase  of  Matthew,  would  have  been  avoided,  says  Dr.  Owen,  had  thej 
attended  properly  to  the  force  and  signification  of  the  preposition  m  i^;.  f«v,  which  they  here 
make  to  signify  undeTy  otvathe  daye  of,  should  have  been  rendered  about,  near  upon,  or  a  UuU 
brfore.  Thus,  Matt  i.  11,  ixi  rt^g  fjktrMXWag  papuXu¥og,  ^*  about,  or  a  little  before,  the  time  of  the 
Babylonish  captivity."    So  in  this  place,  m  '  AjS/a^a^  row  d^n^tus  should  be  oonstrued,  '*  a'v^ 

*  Manh's  Michaelw«  vol.  lii.  pC  I ,  pp.  15&-1G0  f  Ibid.,  pi  ii.,  pp.  W,  l«w 
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or  a  little  h^/bre,  the  time  that  Abiathar  -wbb  made  lugh-priest"  By  this  oonstraction,  he  remarks, 
the  wliole  becomes  conformable  to  the  truth  of  the  case,  and  stands  clear  of  all  objections.  Abiathar, 
he  addfl^  is  mentioned  as  making,  in  the  Scripture  history,  a  more  considerable  figure  than  his 
fiither  Ahimelech.*  In  this  solution  Mr.  Bloomfield  acquiesces,  but  without  rejecting  altogether 
the  opinion  of  those  commentators  who  maintain  that  the  father  and  the  son  had  two  names,  and 
that  the  &ther  was  also  called  Abiathar.  For  Abiathar  is  called  the  son  of  Abimelech  in  2  Sam. 
▼iii.  17)  and  in  1  Chron.  xriii.  16,  Abimdech^  son  of  Abiatiiar.  That  many  Jews  bore  one  or 
eten  two  surnames,  is  certain.  This,  he  adds,  will  permit  the  m  to  be  taken  in  its  frequent  sense 
of  sub.  iciL  tempore.f 

CHAPTER  IX. 

178.  **  For  every  one  shall  be  salted  with  tire,  and  every  sacrifice  shall  be  salted  with 
salt"— Ver.  49. 

This  is  a  veiy  difficult  passage,  as  the  numerous  interpretations  that  have  been  given  of  it  suffi- 
ciently prove.  Without  referring  to  the  earlier  commentators,  we  may  notice  the  most  plausible 
interpretations  of  the  modems. 

Bishop  Mann,  Beausobre,  and  Gilpin  suppose  it  to  mean:  ''Every  Christian  is  purified  by  the 
difficult  or  fiery  trials  of  life,  in  the  same  manner  as  every  sacrifice  is  salted  with  salt"  So  Beza 
understood  it 

Dr.  S.  Clarke  would  read :  ''  Eveiy  wicked  man  shall  be  consumed  by  fire,  as  every  sacrifice  is 
salted  by  salt" 

Maclmight  understands  it  thus :  ''  Every  Christian  is  salted  and  prepared  for  the  fire ;"  that  is,  by 
the  aposdes  for  the  fire  of  the  altar — as  an  holy  sacrifice  to  God. 

Gxotius  says:  ''  Every  wicked  man  shall  be  consumed  like  the  whole  burnt-sacrifice,  yet  with 
unquenchable  fire." 

Idghtfoot  and  Doddridge :  ''He  that  is  a  true  sacrifice  to  God  shall  be  seasoned  with  the  salt 
of  grace,  to  the  inoorruption  of  glory ;  and  every  victim  to  divine  justice  shall  be  salted  with  fire, 
to  endure  for  ever."  Similar  to  this  is  Whitby,  who  paraphrases,  "For  every  one  Qthat  thus  offends] 
shall  be  salted  witii  fire,  [eo  as  to  endure  for  ever  in  a  state  of  torment,]]  and  every  sacrifice 
[saith  the  Scripture,  even  the  whole  burnt-offering,]  shall  be  salted  with  salt,  Qihe  symbol  of  incor- 
ruption.] 

Pearce,  Boothroyd,  and  Bloomfield  understand  tiie  words  to  the  same  effisct  as  €hx)tiu8,  and 
render,  "  For  every  one  shall  be  salted  with  fire,  as  every  sacrifice  is  salted  with  salt ;"  that  is, 
punished  with  fire ;  but  not  destroyed :  it  shall  preserve  while  it  punishes. 

Without  affirming  that  the.  following  interpretation  is  in  every  respect  satis&ctory,  it  is  submitted 
to  the  reader  as  affording  a  good  sense  of  the  passage ;  it  will  be  seen  to  accord  with  lightfoot, 
Doddridge,  Whitby,  and  the  authorized  English  version. 

In  the  preceding  verse  we  read  that  offenders  shall  be  cast  into  the  Gehenna  of  fire,  where  the 
Bie  shall  perpetually  torment  them.  For  every  one,  that  is,  for  every  one  who  is  cast  into  tiie 
Gehenna  of  fire,  shall  be  seasoned,  shall  be  preeerved^  in  this  fire.  This  fire  shall  act  upon  the 
wicked,  who  are  thrown  into  it,  as  brine  acts  upon  the  meat,  over  which  it  is  poured.  It  shall  con- 
solidate, not  consume,  them.  Unlike  all  other  fires,  it  shall  not  destroy  life,  but  prolong  it  Such 
is  the  state  of  every  incorrigible  offender.  It  remains  to  be  shown  what  is  the  portion  reserved  for 
the  &ithful.  Every  faithfiil  disciple^  who  is  so  truly  devoted  to  the  Christian  cause  as  to  be  ready 
to  die  in  its  defence,  is  here  represented  under  the  figure  of  a  sacrifice,  eeaeoned  tcith  gait,  Tloufa 
3t;A»|  erery  sacrifice,  says  Christ,  thus  prepared  fijr  and  devoted  to  me,  shall  be  considered  as 
seasoned  with  salt.  The  Jews  were  taught  to  understand  that  sacrifices,  so  seasoned,  were  acceptaUe 
to  the  Lord.  Every  sincere  disciple  is  here,  by  anticipation  and  prolepsis,  denominated  a  tacrijice^ 
^utfVtt.  By  this  appellation  he  was  forewarned  of  an  event  which  the  sword  of  persecution  would 
not  fidl  to  accomplish.  With  a  like  view  to  eoGrificee^  St  Paul  thus  writes  to  the  Philippians :  "7/ 
/  bejxmred  out ;  and  to  Timothy,  "For  /  am  now  ready  to  he  poured  out." 

Thus  the  puidshment  hereafter  to  be  inflicted  on  the  wicked,  and  the  recompence  reserved  for  the 
feithfal,  are  expressed  in  terms  fetched  from  those  sacrificial  rites  with  which  the  Jews  were  con- 

*  Apad  Bowyer^H  Coivectores,  in  loco,  t  See  Critical  Digest,  in  loco. 
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Tenant  Some  commentators,  conceiving  tlie  sense  to  be  oonwmsd  by  fire,  hare  proposed  to  icad, 
instead  of  aX/tf^ijtff ra/,  tkall  he  taked^  &vaXu^hi^frou^  shall  be  destroyed.  But  the  Teiy  reTose  of 
consumed  is  the  sense  intended.  A  learned  critic  has  indeed  said,  that  ^^  as  to  salting  with  fiie, 
nothing  can  be  made  of  it."  Much,  and  much  more  to  the  purpose,  howeyer,  may  be  made  of  it, 
than  can  be  made  of  any  word  which  criticism,  in  its  ardour  to  amend,  may  hare  nndettaken  to 
substitate.  Salt  is  good ;  but  if  the  salt  {avaXov  ytvfirai)  should  haye  become  insipid,  f v  rnt  avri 
agrveirtf  quo  oondimento  salem  ipsusn  oondietis.* 


THE  GOSPEL  OF  ST.  LUKE. 
CHAPTER  in. 

181.    '^  Annas  and  Caiaphas  being  the  high-priests.** — Ver.  2. 

To  enter  into  an  examination  of  the  yarious  interpretations  which  haye  been  giyen  of  this  passage, 
fonns  no  part  of  our  business  here ;  the  reader  who  desires  may  see  enough  in  Hammond,  Lardner^t 
and  Elsley.  We  shall  only  quote  the  following  remark  from  Dr.  Paley.  There  is  an  indeter- 
minateness,  he  remarks,  in  the  use  of  the  title  of  high-priest  in  the  gospels.  Sometimes  it  is 
applied  exclusiyely  to  the  person  who  held  the  office  at  the  time ;  sometimes  to  one,  or  (perhaps') 
to  two  more,  who  probably  shared  with  him  some  of  the  powers  or  fimctions  of  the  oflBoe ;  and 
sometimes  to  such  of  the  priests  as  were  eminent  by  their  station  or  character.  And  there  is  ihe 
yery  same  indeterminateness  in  Josephus ;  so  that  the  eyangelists  only  ibUow  the  manner  of  speaking 
then  in  use.:( 


THE  GOSPEL  OF  ST.  JOHN. 
CHAPTER  I. 


182.  ^' Art  thou  [John  Baptist]  Elias  ?    And  he  saith,  I  am  not."->Ver.  21. 

This  answer  of  John  to  the  priests  and  Leyites,  sent  from  Jerusalem  to  inquire  into  his 
character  and  pretensions,  has  been  supposed  to  contradict  the  language  of  our  Lord  in  3Iatt 
xi.  14,  xyii.  12,  13,  in  which  he  declares  that  John  was  the  EHias  who  was  to  come.  But  the 
passages  may  be  reconciled  without  any  difficulty.  The  Jews  had  an  expectation,  founded  on  a 
literal  interpretation  of  tiie  prophet  Malachi,  that  before  the  Messiah  came  that  yeiy  same  Elias 
or  Elijah,  who  liyed  and  prophesied  in  tiie  reign  of  Ahab,  would  rise  from  the  dead,  and  appear 
again  on  the  earth.  John,  therefore,  might  yeiy  truly  say  that  he  was  not  that  Elias.  But  yet,  as 
he  resembled  Elias  in  many  striking  particulars ;  as  the  angel  told  Zacharias  that  he  should  come 
in  the  spirit  and  power  of  Elias ;  and  as  he  actually  approyed  himself,  in  the  turn  and  manner 
of  his  life,  in  his  doctrine  and  his  conduct,  the  yeiy  same  man  to  the  latter  Jews,  which  the  other 
had  been  to  the  former  our  Sayiour  might  with  equal  truth  assure  his  disciples  that  John  was 
that  Elias,  whose  coming  the  prophet  Malachi  had  in  a  figuratiye  sense  foretold. || 

CHAPTER  VHL 

183.  **  And  Jesus  said  unto  her.  Neither  do  I  condemn  thee :  go,  and  sin  no  more."— 
Ver.  11. 

That  is,  ^  Neither  do  I  pass  sentence  of  condemnation  on  tiiee.  Go,  sin  no  more.*  We  are  not 
to  take  this  for  a  remission  of  her  sins,  says  Mr.  Bloomfield,  from  Lampe,  which,  as  supreme  Lad, 

*  CriUca  Biblica,  vol.  ii.,  p.  264.  f  Works,  vol.  i.,  p.  383,  &c.,  8vo. 

X  Evidences  of  ChristiuDity,  b.  ti,  c.  vi.  ||  Bishop  Porteus.    See  also  C  ampbell  and  Macknigiii,  w  leak 
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Jeras  m^kt  haye  pronoonced ;  but  simply  a  dedaration  that,  emoe  his  kiiigdom  was  not  of  this 
world,  80  he  would  not  dischaxge  the  duty  of  temporal  magistracy.  False,  therefore,  he  adds,  is  the 
oQndosion  hence  drawn  by  some,  who  infer  that  our  Lord  did  not  approre  of  adnlteiy  being 
punished  with  death.  For  upon  the  same  principle  they  might  argue,  that,  when  our  Lord  declined 
to  act  as  a  judge  between  the  brothers  disputing  about  an  inheritance  (Luke  xii.  15),  he  did  not 
appcoTe  of  inheritances  being  diyided,  and  did  not  care  that  the  dispute  thence  arising  should  be 
amicably  settled.  By  ^o  is  meant,  go  where  the  pleated;  which,  by  the  conniyance  of  the  judges, 
she  was  at  liberty  to  do.  Lest,  howeyer,  his  motiyes  should  be  misrepresented,  and  his  clemency 
construed  into  an  extenuation  of  the  crime  of  adultery,  Jesus  adds,  '^  Do  not  continue  to  sin ;" 
which  must  haye  especial  reference  to  the  crime  for  which  she  was  brought  before  him,  namely, 
adultery.* 


THE  ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES. 

CHAPTER  L 

184.  **  And  filling  headlong,  he  burst  asunder  in  the  midst,  and  all  his  bowels  gushed 
out.*'— Ver.  18. 

Modi  has  been  written  on  this  oontroyerted  passage,  and  many  expedients  hare  been  tried  to 
reconcile  the  account  here  giyen  by  St.  Luke  with  that  of  St  Matdiew,  chap,  xxyii.  5.  But, 
fortonately,  the  two  eyangelistB  are  not  at  yazianoe.  The  misapprehension  arose  from  considering 
that  they  are  stating  the  same  eyent;  whereas  the  &ct  is,  that  Matthew  giyes  an  account  of  the 
traitor's  death,  and  Luke  vslales  what  ha|^ened  afterwards.  The  latter  does  not  recapitulate  what 
the  fimner  had  said,  but  giyes  additional  &cts  by  way  of  supplement  Matthew,  haying  related 
that  Judas  ^  departed,  and  went  and  hanged  himself,"  Luke  had  not  the  least  doubt  respecting  the 
£iei,  but  knew  that  all  suicides  who  hang  themselyes  are  cut  down  sooner  or  kter  by  those  who 
happen  to  find  them.  It  is  at  this  point  that  the  short  supplementary  nairatiye  in  the  Acts  may  be 
supposed  to  begin.  The  rope  being  cut  or  untied,  ^^fivris  ytwfi,t¥o^  ^  filling  headlong,"  or,  rather, 
fidling  on  his  &ce,  ^  he  burst  asunder,"  &c.  It  was  perfectly  natural  for  St  Luke  on  this  occasion, 
if  not  as  an  eyangeHst,  yet  as  a  physician,  to  relate  by  way  of  parenthesis  the  pathological  ts^ct  here 
recoided ;  which  is  so  far  fi!om  being  incredible,  that  it  appears  to  be  yery  natural,  and  not  unlikeiy 
to  happen.  A  skiHul  and  learned  physician  informed  "Mx,  Hewlett,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
these  obserrations,  that  in  cases  of  yident  and  painful  death  there  is  usually  an  effusion  of  lymph, 
or  of  lymph  mixed  with  blood,  into  the  cayities  of  the  chest  and  abdomen.  1£  the  body  be  kept 
till  putrescence  takes  place,  a  gas  is  eyolyed  horn  the  fluid  in  such  quantity  as  to  distend  enor- 
mously, and  sometimes  to  rupture  the  peritonsoum  and  abdominal  muscles :  this  effect  has  been 
oheeryed  in  bodies  hung  on  gibbets  in  England;  and  it  would  take  place  much  more  readily  in 
warmer  dimates.  How  yeiy  soon  it  might  haye  happened  in  Judsoa,  we  may  conclude  from  the 
histoiy  of  Lazarus,  whose  dead  body  we  find  in  less  than  four  days  became  quite  offensiye.  See 
John  xi.  39..  Twelye  hours,  it  is  thought,  might  be  quite  sufficient  to  produce  the  effect  here 
described. 

But  the  latter  part  of  the  text, ''  he  burst  asunder,"  &c.,  will  admit  of  a  different  interpretation, 
which  may  deserye  some  notice,  though  not,  perhaps,  a  preference.  The  yerb  fXaxi}tft  of^n  means 
^  to  burst"  or  ^  explode  with  noise ;"  so  Aristophanes  uses  it,  compounded  with  the  preposition  d/a,t 
to  express  the  accidental  bursting  of  what  we  should  now  call  ''a  haggis."  It  is  not  improbable, 
therefore,  that  the  Greek  expression  may  mean  nothing  moro  than  that  a  relaxation  of  the  sphincter 
ani  had  taken  place,  and  that  a  copious  eyacuation  of  the  contents  of  the  alyus  had  followed ;  for 
the  aorist  is  sometimes  rendered  by  the  proter-pluperfect  tense  in  English,  and  the  effects  here 
noticed  are  by  no  means  unconunon  in  cases  of  yiolent  death. 

This  conjecture  will  deriye  some  countenance  from  the  consideration  of  Jehoram's  case  (2  Chron. 
xxL  18^  19),  whose  disease  was  certainly  a  yiolent  dysentery ;  and  in  describing  it,  it  is  said  that 
^  his  bowels  fell  out"  The  Greek  scholar  will  also  obsenre,  that  it  is  not  tXaxfia  f v  ^f^oi,  as  our 
translation  leads  one  to  infer,  but  tXaxfiCt  finso^, 

*  Recent.  Synop.  m  loco  f  lo  Nub.  Act  i.  4. 
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THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  ROMANS. 
CHAPTER  VIL 

185.  "  Nay,  I  had  not  known  sin,  but  by  the  law;  for  I  had  not  known  lust,  eieept 
the  law  had  sud.  Thou  shalt  not  covet." — Ver.  7. 

It  could  scarcely  hare  been  the  design  of  St  Paul  to  affirm  that  a  Jewish  Christian  would  not 
have  kno¥m  inordinate  desires,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  law  of  Moses.  Something  is  wanted  to  cm- 
plete  the  sentence.  The  Vulgate  has  nam  ooncupucentiam  netciebam;  but  Wicklif  has  departed 
from  it,  on  this  as  well  as  on  other  occasions,  and  has  supplied  the  ellipsis :  ''  For  I  wiste  not  that 
coTetting  was  synne,  but  for  the  law  saidc."  Wakefield  has  rendered  f^v  rt  ya^  s^t^fuav  eux  hm 
after  the  same  manner :  '^  For  I  had  not  known  the  .wickedness  of  desire,  mdess  the  law  had  said. 
Thou  shalt  not  coyet"    This  seems  to  be  the  best  mode  of  clearing  up  the  sense  of  the  passage.* 

CHAPTER  IX. 

186.  *'  For  I  could  wish  that  myself  were  accursed  from  Christ  for  my  brethrea,  mj 
kinsmen  according  to  the  flesh." — Ver.  3. 

Few  passages  in  the  sacred  writings  hare  occasioned  more  perplexities  to  commentators  than  tills. 
Chrysostom  represents  the  apostle  as  praying  for  his  own  eyerlasdng  rain ;  a  Tiew  of  the  paaage 
which  has  been  adopted  by  some  subsequent  writers,  although  they  hare  manifested  much  anxictf 
so  to  mystify  and  obscure  this  sense  as  to  put  its  harshness  and  unreasonableness  out  of  sight 
Others,  seeing  the  absurdity  of  so  understanding  the  apostle's  language,  hare  variously  tnmdated  it 
as  may  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  almost  any  of  the  commentaries. 

To  produce  and  examine  the  yarious  interpretations  which  haye  been  advanced,  would  answer 
little  purpose ;  several  of  them  have  but  slender  claims  to  notice,  although  the  product  of  modi 
ingenious  labour.  We  shall,  therefore,  only  notice  the  three  following  ones,  which  appear  to  be 
entitled  to  the  preference. 

I.  Whitby,  taking  the  word  anaUiema  in  its  utmost  latitude,  ^utterly  cursed,"  ^  finally  and  eter- 
nally separated  from  Christ,"  supposes  the  apostle  to  express  himself  thus,  ^^  I  could  wish— that  u, 
if  it  were  proper  to  make  such  a  wish, — if  it  would  be  of  any  avail,"  &c. 

II.  Hammond,  Locke,  Macknight,  Adam  Clarke,  and  others,  take  the  word  anathema  in  a 
lower  sense,  as  denoting  anything  devoted  to  Ood,  so  as  to  be  destroyed ;  that  is,  for  the  pnUic 
safety.  ^'  Devoted  to  destruction  and  extermination,*  says  Locke.  ^  The  i^ostle  was  willing  to 
su£Fer  death,  if  thereby  he  could  have  prevented  the  terrible  destruction  which  was  coming  upon  tbr 
Jews,"  says  Macknight  ^  Paul  desired  to  be  devoted  to  destruction,  as  the  Jews  then  were," 
says  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  '^  in  order  to  redeem  his  countrymen  from  this  most  terrible  excision.  He  was 
willing  to  become  a  sacrifice  for  the  public  safety,  and  to  give  his  life  to  redeem  thein.  And. 
as  Christ  may  be  considered  as  devoting  them  to  destruction  (see  Matt.  chap,  xxiv.),  Paul  is  willing 
that  in  their  place  Christ  should  devote  him ;  for  I  could  ftish  mysdf  a^taHfut  Mat  am  (or,  ^ 
some  excellent  MSS.  have  it,  v<xro)  rou  X^Krrou,  to  be  devoted  by  Christ  to  that  temporal  destrwtke 
to  which  he  has  adjudged  the  disobedient  Jews,  if,  by  doing  so,  I  might  redeem  them.  This, 
and  this  alone,  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  apostle's  wish." 

In  a  former  part  of  this  work  we  have  acquiesced  in  this  interpretation  ;t  but  a  dowc  infestip' 
tion  of  the  subject  has  induced  us  to  give  a  preference  to  that  which  follows. 

III.  This  interpretation  was  proposed  by  Dr.  Bandinel,  in  his  Bampton  Lectures,  and  repul^ 
lished  in  the  Classical  Journal,  No.  1,  and  the  Christian  Observer,  voL  ix. 

1.  The  verb  qu;^o/4f]i>.  Dr.  Bandinel  observes,  is  not  potential,  nor  has  it  any  particle  joinwi 
with  it  which  can  give  a  potential  sense  to  an  indicative  verb.  It  seems,  therefore,  to  be  im- 
proper,  and  bringing  a  sense  to  the  words,  instead  of  eliciting  one  firom  them,  to  render  it,  / 
COULD  nnsh :  its  simple  meaning  is,  I  did  nnsh  ;  or,  as  it  may  be  rendered  with  equal  strictnrts* 
/  did  ghry.  The  tense  also  is  past,  not  present :  /  did  £once]  rrii A,  or  glory ;  not,  /  oi»ul  i 
Qnow]  «>«/*. 

*  S)  inonds'  Observntious  on  the  E|»wlles,  p.  84.  V  Set-  op  liiud.  xitiL  32. 
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2.  The  pronoun  rendered  myidf^  should  rather  be  referred  to  the  principal  Terb  tj^x^M^  as  its 
nominatiTe,  than  attached,  as  it  is  in  the  translation,  to  the  infinitive  i/ya/,  which  follows  it. 

3.  The  doctor  observes,  what  will  be  fiuniliar  to  every  reader  of  Homer,  that,  though  f  u^opbo/ 
means  to  wmA,  or  pray  for,  it  also  means  to  ghry,  to  profe»$,  or  aiw»,  as  something  on  which  a 
man  values  himself.  The  great  father  of  profane  poetry  constantly  makes  his  heroes,  and  the 
yarious  persons  whom  he  introduces,  lu^ttf^a'  ««*'>  *«"*  w  dedar$  diemselves  to  be  the  sons  of 
certain  parents,  or  the  natives  of  certain  countries. 

Thus,  then,  Dr.  Bandinel  would  render  the  passage  in  its  present  connexion,  including  it  in  a 
parenthesis,  as  a  very  natural  and  forcible  aggravation  of  the  poignancy  of  the  apostle's  feelings 
for  his  brethren;  namely,  that  he  hinud/had  once  been  aU  that  they  nam  foere,  and  which  he  now 
perceived  to  be  nothing  short  of  being  an  accursed  outcaet  from  Chriet,  their  long  looked-for 
Redeemer,  and  from  all  the  blessings  of  his  salvation,  though  he,  too,  like  them,  had  been  so  blinded 
as  even  to  glory  in  that  his  sad  state. 

But  how  will  the  coimexion  agree  with  this  interpretation?  This  is  a  very  important  ques- 
tion and  the  doctor  has  not  overlooked  it ;  he  maintains  that  the  contexture  of  the  apostle's 
discourse  is  improved  by  such  a  mode  of  rendering  as  he  has  proposed.  As  the  passage  at  present 
stands,  there  seems  to  be  an  air  of  tneoneequence  about  it.  The  apostle's  anguish  of  niind  is  set 
forth  with  peculiar  care  and  prominence ;  but  the  objects  of  it,  though  fully  noticed,  are  noticed  only 
indirectly— not  in  connexion  with  his  sorrow,  but  only  with  tihe  wish,  which  he  could  find  in  his 
heart  to  form,  of  being  himself  accursed.  But  if  the  words  are  inclosed  in  a  parenthesis,  all  flows 
on  naturally  and  smoothly :  "  I  have  great  heaviness,  and  continual  sorrow  in  my  heart— -for  my 
brethren,  my  kinsmen  according  to  the  flesh."  The  parenthesis  intervenes,  and,  in  the  most  deli- 
cate and  tender  maimer  possible,  points  out  the  cause  of  his  distress  on  their  accoimt,  not  by 
wmwng  them  as  accursed  from  Christ,  but  only  by  naming  the  apostle  himself  as  hamng  been  so, 
and  therefore  being  capable  of  appreciating  and  deeply  compassionating  the  misery  of  their  state, 
who,  it  is  impliedy  were  now  so  situate.  They  might  "  glory"  in  holding  no  communion  with  Jesus, 
bnt  this  was  in  fact  to  be  accursed  outcasts  from  Christ  (the  Messiah)  himself  and  all  his  blessings. 

Thus,  then,  the  passage  will  read :  ^'  I  have  great  heaviness  and  continual  sorrow  in  my  heart 
(for  I  myself  once  was,  and  even  gloried  in  being,  an  aocnrsed  outcast  firom  Christ)  on  account  of 
my  bieihren,  my  kinsmen  according  to  the  flesh.* 


THE  FIRST  EPISTLE  TO  THE  CORINTHIANS. 

CHAPTER  I. 

187.  ''  I  thank  God  that  I  baptized  none  of  you,  but  Crispus  and  Gaiusi  lest  any 
should  say  that  I  had  baptized  in  mine  own  name/'— Ver,  14,  15, 

According  to  tiiis  mode  of  translating,  the  apostie  would  not  baptize  any  otiiers,  for  fear  it  should 
be  said  that  he  baptized  into  his  own  name,  that  is,  into  his  particular  faitii.  This  obscurity  would 
vanish,  however,  if  tiie  words  ha  firi  rig  i/flnj,  were  translated,  so  that  noons  can  say, 

188.  ''  For  after  that  in  the  wisdom  of  God  the  world  by  wisdom  knew  not  God^**  &c. 
Ver.  81. 

There  is  much  diversity  of  opinion  among  tiie  commentators  as  to  tiie  meaning  of  the  phrase,  '*  the 
wisdom  of  God,"  in  this  passage,  which  is  certainly  difficult  of  interpretation.  It  seems  evident 
that  it  cannot  refer  either  to  that  perfection  of  the  Divine  Being  so  called,  or  to  that  wisdom 
among  men  which  had  God  for  its  author :  in  neither  of  these  senses  would  it  suit  the  apostie's 
argument  We  think,  therefore,  with  lightfoot,  tiiat  there  is  an  aOusion  to  the  distinction  which 
the  heatiien  philosophers  had  made  between  aopia  rm  fv<nuSf  wisdom  about  natural  things^  Hiat  is, 
philosophy ;  and  tfopia  rou  0«oo,  wisdom  about  Gody  that  is,  divinity.  The  meaning  will  then  be, 
that  the  world,  in  its  divinity ,  could  not,  by  wisdom,  know  God : — a  truth  too  fiimiliar  to  every 
person  conversant  with  history  to  need  proof  or  illustration  here. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

189.  ^'  And  did  all  drink  the  same  spiritual  drink :  for  they  drank  of  that  spiritual 
rock  that  followed  them :  and  that  rock  was  Christ/' — Ver.  4. 

^'  And  they  were  supplied  with  drink  from  the  spiritual  rock  which  followed  them,  eren  Ghiist" 
Such,  says  Mr.  Bloomfield,  is  the  literal  sense  of  the  passage ;  hut  it  has  perplexed  the  commenta- 
tors not  a  Httle  to  show  what  is  meant  hy  tpiritual  tick  nhich  foUoned  them.  To  remoTC  the  dif- 
ficulty, some  take  it  to  denote,  literally,  the  water  thus  miraculously  drawn  fiom  the  rock,  wbidi 
was  oonreyed  miraculously  through  the  desert.  But  this  is  emhairassed  with  many  difficulties.  It 
has  heen  objected  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  faet^  and  water  could  not,  in  those  parched 
countries,  he  preserved  potable  so  long,  without  a  perpetual  miracle ;  neither  is  it  certain  that  dxsX, 
will  admit  the  sense  eonwyed.  Yet  ih%$  seems  to  be  proved  from  .£lian*  (cited  by  Wets.)  xai  o jr 
xa/  Sdfti^  ^nokuh^u  rh  ix  rw  XudetfTou ;  and  so  Judith  xiii.  2.  Nevertheless,  on  account  of  the  above 
and  other  objedaons  to  which  this  interpretation  is  liable  (which  may  be  seen  in  Wolf),  it  seems 
to  be  untenable. 

Othen  are  of  opinion,  that  the  apostle  has  reference  to  some  rabbinical  stories,  which  relate 
that  after  the  water  had  first  flowed  firom  the  rock,  it  perpetually  fijUowed  them  afterwards  throogh 
the  desertt  The  rabbinical  passages  containing  this  notion  may  be  seen  in  Wetstein  and  Schoettgen. 
But  this  is  liable  to  numerous  objections ;%  and  why  embarrass  ourselves  unnecessarily  with  Jewish 
fieibles  ?  Crellius,  indeed,  aigues  that  "  the  water  muat  have  flowed  with  them,  or  other  water  nrait 
have  been  supplied  by  a  new  miracle ;  which,  had  it  been  the  case,  would  have  been  recoidei' 
That,  however,  does  not  follow :  and  besides,  we  know  that  it  noM  obtained  in  time  of  need,  aid 
divinely  furnished  to  them. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  best  founded  interpretation  Mr.  B.  thinks  to  be  that  of  Calvin,  and  othen, 
who  understand  the  fV/yor  Ix  ^rir^a^,  not  of  a  natural  rock,  ^  tanquam  causa  materialis  (to  use  the 
words  of  Wolf)  ex  qtta^  but  a  spiritual  rock,  ''  tanquam  causa  efficiens,  a  qua  ilia  aqua  et  potatio 
profecta  sit*  This  signification  of  f  x  is  found  in  Matt  i.  20 ;  John  vi.  25,  xviiL  3 ;  Rom.  xi.  36. 
And  for  examples  of  this  signification  Bosemnuller  refers  to  Matt  xxL  25 ;  John  i.  13 ;  Bom.  t.  1& 
*^  Here,  therefore,"  Wolf  observes,  ''  Christ,  who  with  his  omnipotent  and  gracious  presence  at- 
tended the  Israelites,  is  represented  as  the  author  and  fountain  of  the  miraculously  produced  water. 
And  Krause  remarks :  ''  This  signal  goodness  of  Qod  was  shown  to  them  in  the  same  manner  (m 
other  occasions  (compare  Exod.  xvii.  9 ;  Numb.  zx.  10) ;  so  that  the  water  never  &iled  them,  hot 
as  it  YrereyfiUoned  them.  Hence  by  the  usus  loquendi,  either  popular  or  poetical,  this  rock  might 
be  represented  AxoXou^lieai^  for  &xoyou^tPf  signifies  eequij  eomitari."  This  inteipretatioa  is,  moreow, 
confirmed  by  the  Ghreek  commentators. 

But  if  this  interpretation  be  true,  it  requires  that  we  should  depart  from  the  sense  usually  giTcn 
to  the  words  n  dk  %tr^  h  o  X^i^tf^,  '*  This  rock  tigniJM  Chriat,"  and,  with  the  ancient  commentaton 
and  many  modem  ones,  understand  Christ  >iiina<>lf^  who,  according  to  the  opinions  of  the  Jews, 
invisibly  accompanied  the  Israelites  through  the  desert  ;||  or  suppose  a  metonymy,  with  this  sense: 
^'  That  rock,  firom  which  the  water  flowed,  was  a  sign  and  indication  of  the  Messiah  present  and 
assisting.''    This  interpretation  is  supported  by  the  authority  of  the  ancient  commentator8.§ 

CHAPTER  XI. 

190.  "For  this  cause  ought  the  woman  to  have  power  onAerhead  because  of  the 
angels." — Ver.  10. 

No  passage  in  the  sacred  writings,  perhaps,  has  given  rise  to  so  many  conjectures  and  explaoa* 
tions  as  this  verse.  Merely  to  detail  these  would  occupy  by  far  more  space  than  we  can  ^propiiate 
to  the  subject,  and  we  must  therefore  refer  such  of  our  readers  as  desire  an  acquaintance  with 
them  to  the  commentators,  particularly  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  Slade,  and  Mr.  Bloomfield.  Upon  a  passage 
80  veiy  obscure,  and  which  has  bafBed  the  learning  and  ingenuity  of  most  of  the  critica»  soDf 
of  whom  have  ingenuously  acknowledged  that  they  could  not  understand  it,  it  will  not  be  expected 

"^  Var.  Hi«t,  13, 40.  f  See  SbacUbrd ;  Wall,  b  his  Crit  Not  1, 106 ;  and  Maclui«faL 

X  See  Wolf.  |)  See  (he  Tta^om  oo  Inl  xvi.  I.  $  BloonlKld,  im  kn. 
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that  we  should  speak  with  confidence ;  we  will  therefore  only  say,  tihat  of  the  nnmexous  inter- 
pretations which  hare  been  given  of  the  word  l^outf/o,  poner^  we  prefer  that  of  Bishop  Pearoe,  who 
nnderstEuids  it  to  be  used  by  a  common  metonymy  for  its  sign  or  token,  which  was  a  eoifming 

OTWU. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


191.  ''Do  ye  think  that  the  Scripture  saith  in  vain.  The  spirit  that  dwelleth  in  us 
lusteth  to  envy  ?  But  he  giveth  more  grace :  wherefore  he  saithi  God  resisteth  the  proud, 
but  giveth  grace  unto  the  humble."— Ver,  5,  6. 

This  passage  is  very  obscmpe,  and  has  baffled  the  skill  of  every  critic  who  has  yet  encountered  it 
One  great  difficulty  is,  that  the  words  to  which  4  7faf  4  Xi/i /  belong,  are  not  found  in  Scripture 
(though  many  commentators  refer  to  Gren.  vi.  3,  5,  viii.  21 ;  Numb.  xi.  29 ;  Prov.  xxL  10) ;  to 
avoid  which,  some  understand  tihem  ifOerroffaJtivdyj  taking  the  first  clause  as  a  general  intimation 
of  the  infallibility  of  God ;  i.  e.,  ^^Do  ye  think  that  the  Scripture  can  speak  falsely?  or  does  the 
^irit  which  dwelleth  in  us  incline  us  to  vehement  envy  and  rage  V  The  best  commentators  are 
agreed  that  n  7^a^4  must  refer  to  some  passage  of  Scripture ;  and  Sender  and  Knatchbull  fix 
on  some  apocr^hal  book,  as  Test  Simeonis,  sect  3,  which  treats  of  the  baleful  efiects'of  envy. 
But  the  two  passages  have  nothing  common  between  tihem  but  the  inJbject ;  and  to  suppose  an 
^xpa^srypkd  book  referred  to  as  a  passage  of  Scripture^  says  Mr.  Bloomfield,  is  not  to  be  thought  of. 
Mr.  Blade  treats  the  words  ^^Iq  pHvov-^^d^tn  as  parenthetical ;  and  he  translates  thus :  *'  Think  ye 
that  the  Scripture  saith  fidsely  (the  Spirit  tihat  hath  taken  up  his  abode  in  us,  resisteth  and  subdueth 
the  feelings  of  envy,  and  gives  us  a  more  abundant  supply  of  grace)  ?  wherefore  this  Scripture 
saith, '  God  resisteth,'  ^c."  Or  thus :  '^  Does  the  Spirit,  which  has  taken  up  his  abode  in  us,  lust 
unto  envy;  yea,  rather,  it  gives  us  more  grace."  The  latter  mode  is  greatly  preferable :  indeed,  the 
former  (founded  on  a  criticism  of  Schleusner)  can  by  no  means  be  admitted,  as  devoid  of  authority, 
and  contrary  to  all  analogy.  One  thing  seems  dear,  that  the  words  in  question  are  the  words  of 
St.  Jamssy  and  that  they  must  be  divided  into  two  clauses,  each  interrogative.  As  to  the  expedient 
of  a  parenthesu^  suggested  by  Mr.  Slade,  it  seems  to  be  not  only  too  arbitrary,  but  rather  to  tend  to 
break  up  the  construction,  and  yet  more  obscure  the  sense. 

Mr.  Bloomfield  gives  the  preference  to  the  first-mentioned  interpretation,  which  is  ably  supported 
by  Benson,  who  paraphrases  thus :  ''  Do  you  think  the  Scripture  speaketh  in  vain,  or  without  a 
very  good  reason,  tphen  it  condemm  tuck  a  narlMy  temper  f  No,  that  you  cannot  rationally  iuppote. 
Do  you  imagine  that  the  Spirit  of  God,  which  dwelleth  in  us  Christians,  leadeth  us  to  covetousness, 
pride,  or  envy  ?  iVb,  by  no  meang.  On  the  oontraiy,  unto  such  as  follow  his  guidance  and  direction, 
and  excel  in  love,  humility,  and  moderation,  as  to  the  things  of  this  world,  he  showeth  greater 
favour.  Wherefore,  the  Scripture  saith,"  &c.  But  perhaps  no  commentator  has  so  happily  and  so 
briefly  expressed  the  sense  as  the  venerable  Bishop  Hall,  ap.  D'Oyley  and  Mant,  as  follows :  ^'  This 
the  Scripture  beateth  upon  every  where ;  and  do  ye  think  it  speaketh  thus  in  vain  ?  Certainly 
every  word  thereof  is  to  excellent  purpose,  and  shall  be  verified  upon  us.  Doth,  then,  that  Spirit 
of  God,  which  we  profess  to  have  dwelling  in  us,  lust  after  envy,  and  envy  the  good  things  of 
others  ?  Surely  not :  so  far  is  he  from  tha^  as  that  he  giveth  more  grace  where  he  hath  given 
some  already.** 
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CHAPTER  III. 
192.    **  By  which  also  he  went  and  preached  unto  the  spirits  in  prison." — Ver.  19. 
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Perhaps  few  passages  in  the  New  Testament  haye  heen  more  tortured  than  this,  lor  the  purpose 
of  diyerting  the  words  from  their  plain  and  obyious  meaning,  lest  it  should  be  thought  to  counte- 
nance the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  of  purgatory.  But  the  dread  of  consequences  should  not  deter 
the  commentator  from  his  obvious  duty,  which  is  merely  to  exhibit  or  expound  the  sense  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  not  to  build  up  or  demolish  a  system  of  diyinity.  It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  examine 
the  yarious  interpretations  which  have  been  offered  of  these  words,  but  it  may  not  be  saperfluons 
to  ask  the  reader— since  it  may  haye  the  effect  of  g^uaiding  him  against  so  common  an  eril  in 
interpretation — whether  he  can  conceiye  that  (apart  from  all  theologicfd  prepossessions)  the  Moving 
is  the  real  sense  of  the  apostle  in  this  and  the  following  yerse :  ''  The  inhabitants  of  the  antedilo- 
yian  world ;  who,  haying  been  duobedieniy  and  conyicted  of  the  most  flagrant  transgressions  against 
God,  were  sentenced  by  his  just  law  to  destruction.  But  their  punishment  was  delayed,  to  see  if 
they  would  rqmU ;  and  the  long-tuffering  of  God  nailed  one  hundred  and  twenty  yean,  which 
were  granted  to  them  for  this  pmrpose ;  during  which  time,  as  criminals  tried  and  conyicted,  they 
are  represented  as  being  in  prison^  detained  under  the  arrest  of  diyine  justice,  which  waked  either 
for  their  repentance,  or  the  expiration  of  the  respite,  that  the  punishment  pronounoed  mi^t  he 
inflicted  V  A.mkj  with  such  methods  of  treating  the  word  of  Ood,  to  which  not  only  popish 
doctrines,  but  many  other  doctrines,  also,  might  be  easily  traced  up.  Let  the  words  of  Peter  he 
understood  in  their  literal  and  obyious  meaning,  and  we  shall  not  be  a  whit  the  nearer  to  purgatory 
than  we  were  before.  Bishop  Horsley  has  expounded  what  we  belieye  to  be  the  real  sense  of  this 
important  passage,  and  to  his  yery  interesting  and  able  sermon  we  would  refer  the  reader.  After 
haying  fixed  the  exact  meaning  of  the  terms  employed  by  the  apostle,  and  shown  that  by  the 
word  nevtiifia  in  the  preceding  yerse,  and  by  which  [^rather,  in  which]]  our  Sayiour  is  here  said  to 
haye  preached  to  the  spirits  in  prison,  we  cannot,  if  the  construction  of  the  passage  be  r^arded, 
understand  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  the  human  ioul  of  Christ,  which  was  quiekened  or  preserred  against 
the  stroke  of  death  by  which  his  body  had  fallen,  he  proceeds  to  state  what  he  oonceiyes  to  be  the 
design  of  Christ  in  yisiting  the  abode  of  departed  spirits,  and  also  the  substance  of  his  announce- 
ment to  them.  The  souls  in  custody,  he  remarks,  were  those  "  which  sometime  were  disobedient,'' 
an  expression  which  implies  that  they  were  reeoyered  frt)m  that  disobedience,  and,  before  their 
death,  had  been  brought  to  repentance  and  Mih  in  the  Redeemer  to  come.  To  such  souls  Chiiat 
went  and  preached.  But  what  did  he  preach  to  them,  and  what  could  be  the  end  of  his  preaching? 
Certainly  he  preached  neither  repentance  nor  fiedth ;  for  the  preaching  of  either  comes  too  late  to 
the  departed  soul.  These  souls  had  belieyed  and  repented,  or  they  had  not  been,  as  the  Usfaop 
obseryes,  in  that  part  of  the  nether  regions  which  the  soul  of  the  Redeemer  yisited.  Nor  was  the 
end  of  his  preaching  any  liberation  of  them  from  purgatorial  pains,  of  which  the  Scriptures  know 
nothing.  But  if  he  went  to  proclaim  to  them  the  glad  tidings  that  he  had  actually  offered  the 
sacrifice  of  their  redemption,  and  was  about  to  appear  before  the  Father  as  their  intercessor,  in  the 
merit  of  his  own  blood,  this,  says  Bishop  Horsley,  was  a  preaching  fit  to  be  addreased  to  depaxted 
souls,  and  would  giye  new  animation  and  assurance  to  their  hope  of  the  consanunation,  in  due 
season,  of  their  bliss ;  and  this,  it  may  be  presumed,  was  the  end  of  his  preaching. 

193.  "  The  like  figure  whereunto^  even  baptism,  doth  also  now  save  us  (not  the  putting 
away  of  the  filth  of  the  flesh,  but  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience  toward  God),  by  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ." — Ver.  21, 

Wesley  better  translates  this  yerse :  ^  The  antitype  whereof,  baptism,  now  sayeth  us  (not  the 
putting  away  the  filth  of  the  flesh,  but  the  answer  of  a  good  oonscienoe  toward  God),  by  the  lesur- 
rection  of  Jesus  Christ;"  that  is,  he  well  obseryes,  through  the  water  of  baptism  we  are  saved  fioo 
the  sin  which  oyerwhehns  the  world  as  a  flood;  ,fio<,  indeed,  the  bare  outward  sign,  but  the  inward 
grace ;  a  diyine  consciousness,  that  both  our  persons  and  our  actions  are  accepted  through  him  who 
died  and  rose  again  for  us. 
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I.    The  Holy  Scriptures. 
§  1.  FdyghM  Bibles. 


BiBLtA  Sacra  Polyglotta,  coinplectentia  Vetus  Tcstameutum,  Hebraico,  GraBCO,  et  Latino 
idiomate;  NoTimi  Testameutum  Gnecum  ct  Latinum;  et  Yocabulariuin  Hebraicum  et  Chal- 
daicum  Yeteris  Testament!,  cum  Grammatica  Hebiaica,  necnon  Dictionario  Gneco:  Studio, 
Opera,  et  Impensis  Cardinalis  Frandsci  Ximenez  de  Cisneros.  Compluti,  1514 — 1517: 
6  Tols.,  folio. 

This  great  and  valuable  work  was  begun  and  carried  through  the  press  at  the  expense  of  Car- 
dinal liumenes,  whom  it  is  said  to  have  cost  about  50,000  ducats.  The  various  texts  are  thus 
disposed :  the  Hebrew,  Latin,  and  Greek,  in  three  distinct  columns,  and  the  Chaldee  paraphrase, 
with  a  Latin  interpretation,  at  the  bottom  of  each  page.  The  margin  is  filled  with  the  Hebrew  and 
Chaldee  radicals.  Yarious  disputes  have  arisen  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  MSS.  consulted  in 
forming  this  edition :  it  has  been  asserted  that  the  Hebrew  text  has  suffered  from  the  capriciousness 
of  the  editors,  and  that  the  Greek  text  was  frequently  interpolated  according  to  the  Latin  Yulgate, 
which  emendations  could  not  be  found  in  Greek  MSS.  In  addition  to  this  chaige,  may  be  a^ed, 
that  of  altering  the  Greek  according  to  the  Hebrew.  But  both  these  accusations  hare  been  proved 
to  be  groundless  by  Michaelis  (Onentalische  und  exeget  Bibliot,  vol.  ix.,  p.  162,  and  xii.,  120) ; 
and  Eichhom  (Einleitung  ins  N.  Test,  vol.  i.,  p.  351). 

The  learned  Caesar  de  Missy  chaiges  the  editors  with  having  antedated  the  New  Testament, 
jealously  aspiring  to  appear  as  earlier  editors  of  so  notable  a  work  than  Erasmus,  whose  edition  was 
published  in  the  be^ning  of  1516.  Mr.  de  Missy  has  not,  however,  supported  his  assertions  with 
anj  conclusive  aiguments ;  we,  therefore,  incline  to  think,  with  Mr.  Dib<mi,  that  he  was  mistaken 
in  bis  conjectures.  Cardinal  Ximenes,  whose  favorite  object  was  the  completion  of  this  Polyglott, 
did  not  live  long  af^er  it  was  finished.  He  died  in  1517)  leaving  behind  him  an  unblemished 
character  and  an  unspotted  reputation.  He  was  one  of  those  great  men  who  appear,  as  comets,  but 
for  a  time ;  and  he  was  one  of  the  very  few  whose  memory  has  been  cherished  and  revered  by  all 
parties  and  all  nations.  Six  hundred  copies  of  his  Polyglott  were  struck  off  on  paper :  it  was  not 
published  until  1522,  at  the  price  of  six  dollars  and  a  half — a  large  sum  at  that  time.  A  copy  h 
now  worth  from  £30  to  £60,  according  to  its  condition.  Only  three  copies  are  known  upon  vellum; 
that  belonging  to  Pinelli,  said  to  be  Csudinal  Ximenes's  own  copy,  was  sold  to  MK^^arthy  for  £483 ; 
and,  at  his  sale,  produced  16,000  francs.  Another  copy  on  vellum  is  in  the  Royal  Library  at 
Madrid,  and  the  third  at  Turin.  The  British  Museum  has  a  copy  on  paper,  as  also  the  following 
colleges :  CAMBRnxjE,  the  Public  University  Library,  Trinity,  King's,  Queen  s,  and  Corpus  Christi : — . 
Oxford,  All  Souls,  Queen  s,  St.  John's,  and  the  Bodleian ;  Sion  College  Library  also  possesses 
a  copy.— -Crct.  Bib. 

BiBLiA  Sacra  Polyglotta,  Philippi  II.  Hispaniarum  Regis  jussu  edita  ac  impressa;  cura 
Benedict!  Arise  Montani.     Antaerpise  Plandnus,  1560 — 1572.    8  vols.,  folio. 

This  splendid  work,  generally  known  as  the  Antwerp,  Spanish,  or  Royal  Polyglott,  was  edited  by 
Arias  Montanus,  and  printed  by  the  celebrated  Plantin,  at  the  instigation  and  expense  of  Philip  IL 
of  Spain,  as  the  title  indicates ;  it  contains  the  whole  of  the  Complutensian  edition,  besides  a  Chaldee 
paraphrase  of  part  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  Cardinal  Ximenes  did  not  introduce  in  his  edition, 
for  particular  reasons  yet  unknown,  but  deposited  the  MSS.  in  the  theological  library  at  Complutum. 
The  ^ew  Testament  has  the  Syriac  Yersion,  and  the  Latin  translation  of  Santes  Pagninus,  corrected 
by  Arias  Montanus.  The  volumes  were  published  at  different  periods ;  the  first  five  'comprising  the 
sacred  text,  and  the  last  three  a  large  number  of  philological  and  other  tracts.  As  there  were  only 
500  copies  of  the  work  struck  off,  it  is  rare,  and  proportionately  dear.  A  good  copy  is  worth 
from  fourteen  to  eighteen  guineas. 

Biblia  Sacra  Polyglotta,  Studio  Guy  Michaelis  Le  Jay,  Parisiis,  apud  Antonium  Yitray, 
1628—1645.     10  vols.  fol.  max. 

This  ifl)  without  question,  the  most  splendid  Polyglott  extant,  and  utterly  ruined  its  disinterested 
patron.  It  comprises  all  that  is  in  the  Complutensian  and  Antwerp  Polyglotts,  with  the  addition  of 
a  Syriac  and  Arabic  Yersion  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Old,  and  of  the  entire  New  Testament  It 
contains  also  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  with  a  translation  of  it  into  the  Samaritan  language.  There 
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amaIiso'L4tiii'trftiidatioii9  of.  ail  the  Oriental  Yersions.  The  Chaldee  paraphrase,  bnt  notitsoor- 
respctndlug  L^tui  VeiBion,  id  corrected  from  the  Venetian  and  other  editions ;  hut  the  Hebrew  text 
]•  extnemmy  inaconKate.  A  good  copy  of  the  work  is  worth  ahout  twenty  guineas ;  but  it  taries  ii 
pdde,  aceradiiig  to  its  oonditian,  fixun  ten  pounds  to  twenty-eight  or  thirty. 

BiBUA  Sacra  Polyolotta,  Complectentia  Textns  Originales,  Hebraicum,  cum  Pentateodio 
jSanaritanOf  Chaldaicum,  Grscum,  VersionumqusB  antiquarum  Samaritanse,  Grecaei  uxn.  Intetp. 
Chaldaicsa^.SpiacsB,  Arabicse,  iBthiopicss,  Persicse,  Yulg.  Lat,  quicqnid  oompaiari  potent  Cim 
.Textunmet  versionmn  G^entaliumTranslationibas  Latinis.  Kx  yetustisaimis  MSB.  Uadiqne 
conquisitis,  optimisque  Exemplaribus  impressis,  summa  fide  collatis.  Quse  in  prioiibus  Editiombiu 
deerant,  suppleta ;  multa  ante  hac  inedita^  de  novo  adjecta ;  omnia  eo  ordine  disponta,  ut  Textus 
.cum  Tersionibus  uno  intuitu  conferri  possit     Cum  appazatu,  Appendicibus,  Tabulii,  Vaiiii 

.  Lectionibus,  Annotationibus^  Indicibus,  &c.  Opus  totum  in  sex  Tomos  tributanL  Edidit 
Brianus  Waltonus,  S.  T.  D.    Londini^  Imprimebat  Thomas  Roycroffc,  MDCLYIL 

'However  beaatiful  in  typographical  execution,  and  prabeworthy  as  r^ards  critical  acumen,  the 

^Fdyglotts  we  have  hitherto  described  may  be  reputed,  they  are,  without  doubt,  eclipsed  by  this,  on 
attcoimt  of  its  yast  utility.  It  possesses  not  the  charm  of  elegant  type,  sunounded  by  a  broad 
Inaigin'  of  clear  paper ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  barbarously  printed,  and  does  not  afford  one  page  npoQ 
which  tihe  eye  oi  tne  bibliomaniac  may  rest  with  satisfaction ;  but  its  contents  are  of  that  intrinsic 
/tahm  as  fuHy  to  compensate  for  these  defects.  This  immortal  work  was  commenced  in  October, 
.llS53s  and  completed  in  1657;  tbe  first  volume  was  finished  in  1654;  the  second  in  July,  1655; 

-ihe  thixd  in  July,  1656  ;  and  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth,  in  1657 ;  l^e  whole  haying  occupied  bat 
about  ibur- years,  an  exceedingly  short  time  for  so  extraordinary  and  laborious  an  undertakii^. 

i  Nine  languages  are  used  in  this  edition,  yet,  as  Mr.  Bowyer  justly  observes,  there  is  no  one  book  in 

-the.  whole  Sble  printed  in  so  many.     In  the  New  Testament,  the  four  Evangelists  are  in  six 

llangnages';  the  other  books  only  in  five;  those  of  Judith  and  Maccabees  only  in  three.  The 
Yendon  t^  the  S^tiuwint  is  from  the  Boman  edition  of  1587 ;  the  Latin  is  the  Yulgate  of  Clement 
YIIL ;  and  the  Qialdee  paraphrase  is  much  more  complete  than  in  any  former  printed  publicatita 
A  goocint  recapitulation  of  the  contents  of  each  volume  may  be  acceptable. 
Yol  L  contains  very  learned  and  useful  Prolegomena,  and  Ibe  Pentateuch ;  every  page  exhibit^^ 
(Ist)  The  Hebrew  Text  with  the  Latin  Yersion  by  Montanus.  (2nd)  The  same  verses  in  die 
Vulgate  Latin.  (3rd)  The  Greek  Yersion  of  the  ^eptuagint,  acconiin^  to  the  Yatican  MSS.,  witi 
a  literal  translation  by  Flaminius  Nobilis,  and  the  various  readings  of  me  Alexandrian  MS.  added 
at  the  bottom  of  the  column.    (4th)  The  Svriac  Yersion,  with  a  collateral  Latin  tranflladflo* 

.  (5th)  The  Targum,  or  Chaldee  paraphrase,  of  Onkelos,  with  a  Latin  transhition.  (6)  The  Hebis^ 
Samaritan  Text,  and  the  Samaritan  Yersion ;  and  as  both  are  nearly  the  same  in  sense,  one  Latin 
'translation  serves  for  both,  with  a  few  notes  at  the  bottom  of  the  column.  (7th)  Tlie  Anbic 
Yersion  with  a  collateral  Latin  translation. 

YpL  IL  contains  all  the  historical  books  from  Joshua  to  Esther,  in  the  same  languages  as  Vol.  L, 
texioept  the  Samaritan,  which  goes  no  fiuther  than  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  Taigom  on  the  Book  of 

•  Chronicles,  which  was  not  fi>und  until  the  Polyglott  was  in  the  press. 

YoL  lU.  contains  all  the  poetic  and  prophetic  books  fi^om  Job  to  Malachi,  in  the  same  languages 

'  «8  before,  except  that  there  is  an  ^thibpic  Yersion  of  the  Book  of  Psalms,  and  of  the  Song  of 
Soiomon,  whicn  is  so  similar  to  the  Septuagint  that  the  one  Latin  translation  is  applicable  to  Mtbt 

'  with  Ithe  assistance  of  a  few  notes  in  the  margin. 

Yd.  lY.  contains  all  the  Apoarvphal  books,  in  Gfreek,  Latin,  Syriac,  and  Arabic,  with  a  iofisL 
Hebrew  Text  of  the  Book  of  Tobit,  the  first  horn  P.  Fagius,  the  second  from  Seb.  Mnnfitf- 
Lumediately  afUr  the  Apociypha  follows  a  triplex  Taigum  of  the  Pentateuch :  the  fiist  is  m 
Chaldee,  and  is  ascribed  to  Jonathan  Ben  Uzziel ;  the  second  is  also  in  Chaldee,  and  is  tisnalhr 
coll^  tiie  Jerusalem  Tarj^m;  the  third  is  in  Persic,  the  work  of  Jac.  Tawus,  or  Toosee.  &cfa of 
tiiese  has  a  collateral  Latm  translation. 

Yol  Y.  contains  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament ;  the  Greek  Text  with  the  interlinearr  I^ 
fanaslation  of  Montanus,  the  Syriac,  the  Yulgate,  the  Arabic,  the  iEthiopic,  and,  in  the  Gospels, 
the  Pernc,  with  a  Latin  translation  to  each,  and  under  the  Greek  Text  several  readings  fit)n)  ^ 
Codex  Alexandrinus  are  inserted. 

YoL.  YI.  contains  the  first  copious  collection  of  various  readings  ever  printed,  with  criti<9l 
remarks  on  the  {receding  Yersions.   The  work  is  also  enriched  with  prefaces,  prolegomena,  treatise 
On  weights  and  measures,  geographical  charts,  and  chronological  tables. 
•    Dr.  Walton  derived  some  assistance  in  this  stupendous  undertaking  firom  Dr.  Edmund  Cistal, 

'  who  translated  from  the  Syriac  a  portion  of  Daniel,  the  books  of  Tobit,  Judith,  the  letters  of  J«^ 
miah  and  Bonich^  and  the  first  book  of  Maccabees;  he  also  translated  the  Song  of  Solomon  ften 
the  ^hiopic  into«Latin,  and  added  notes  to  the  Samaritan  Pentate^uch ;  but  he  contributed  m^f 
efieotuaUy  aad  considerably  by  his  Lexicon  Heptaglotton,  which  is  a  pecessaiy  supplement  to  ^ 
work,  and  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  describe  in  order.  Alexander  iluisse  collected  tbe 
v&riofuf  readifi^9  at  the  bottom  of  each  page,  revised  the  Septuagint  Yersion,  the  Greek  Text  rfjbe 

.  New  Testament,  and  the  Latin  Yulgate ;  be  also  collated  the  e^tion  of  the  Old  Teslamentpnntw 
at  Rome^  and  the  New  Testament  of  Robert  Stephens,  with  the  Alexandrine  MSS.    Dr.  Titonoi' 
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}i/de  cofVQcrted  th^  Arabic,  Syriac,  and  Persic ;  and  Loftus,  the  ^ihiopic  Yanioti  <»f  the  'N^w  Teita- 
menk  h&jm  de  Dieu  and  Samuel  Clarke  contributed,  as  did  also  tbe  celebrated  Dr.  li^tfixit ;  lie 
corrected  the  Samaritan,  and  borrowed  some  Sjriac  MSS.,  one  of  the  prophets,  aoid  «  Synao  lextoon, 
from  the  UniTersity  of  Oxford ;  he  likewise  procured  subscriptions  tot  me  work,  and  sent  in  thoi0 
akcuD^i^hidal  obfierradons  which  appear  in  Prd^;omena,  p.  51.  ^ 

'This  Polyi^lott  was  published  by  subscription,  and  was  ihe  first  work  ever  printed  in  liiat  ihaxmer 
in  England.  It  has  been  termed,  by  some,  a  new  edition  of  I^e  Jay's,  with  great  frnprorements  and 
TBBt  emendations  and  additions ;  but  the  idea  entertained  by  Mr.  Palmer  (History  or  Printing),  Aat 
it  was  printed  from  sheets  surreptitiously  obtained  from  the  press  at  Paris,  is  now  imiversally  discarded; 
indeed,  a  casual  collation  of  any  part  of  die  two  editions  will  prove  the  contraiy,  if  the  dates  did  notL  the 
one  having  been  published  in  1645,  and  the  other  not  commenced  until  1653,  ei^ht  years  subse- 
auendy.  It  is  geheially  understood  that  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  had  prepared  a  seventh  volume  for 
the  press,  comprising  different  portions  of  the  sacred  writings,  in  various  languages ;  and  the  ^!(SS. 
are  said  jp  be  m  the  Bodleian  Libranr,  at  Oxford. 

We  have  mentioned  the  femous  Lexicon  of  Castell,  which  forms  an  indispensafale  aeoompani- 
ment  to  the  Polyglott  It  is,  perhaps,  the  chef-d'oeuvre  of  human  learning  and  inaustry,  and  is  a  protid 
monument  to  ihe  talents  and  enthusiasm  of  its  learned  projector  and  editor,  who  expendei  his 
fortune  and  consumed  his  life  upon  it.  In  the  prosecution  of  his  labours,  he  obtained  some  assist- 
ance in  Arabic  from  Dr.  Murray;  from  Dr.  (afterwards  Bishop)  Beveridge,  in  the  Syriao;  and 
from  Dr.  Wanaleb,  in  the  iBthiopic  But  he  was  chiefly  indebtcKi  to  Dr.  ligfatfoot,  whose  suavity 
of  manners  and  profound  erudition  rendered  him  peculiarly  qualified  for  an  adviser.  So  implicitly 
did  Dr.  Castell  rely  on  his  judgment,  that  when  he  commenced  his  work,  in  1667^  he  wrote  to 
him  for  direction  and  advice,  promising  either  to  continue  or  abandon  it,  according  to  his  detenni- 
nation.  Dr.  Lightfbot  not  only  assisted  by  his  advice  and  corrections,  but  he  also  oontrihuted 
money  and  obtained  subscriptions,  so  that  Ur,  Castell  acknowledged  that  Ihere  was  no  msoi  in  the 
three  kingdoms  to  whom  he  owed  so  much.  The  Persic  Lexicon  is  the  joint  work  of  Castell  and 
the  celebratod  Golius.  Many  of  the  words  are  printed  in  the  Hebrew  eharaoter,  owing,  possibly, 
to  a  want  of  type  in  the  Persic  character. 

The  marketable  value  of  this,  like  all  other  books,  depends  upon  its  completeness  and  ecmdition. 
A  fine  copy,  comprising  every  thing  necessary  to  its  completion,  and  in  good  binding,  is  worth 
from  forty  to  fifty  guineas.  Inferior  copies  may  sometimes  be  obtained  fbr  from  eighteen  to  twenty- 
five  pounds. 

(I.)  BiBLiA  Sacra  Polyglotta,  Textus  Archetypes  Yersionesoue  prsBcipuas  ah  Ecclesia  and- 

quitus  receptas  complectentia,  4to.,  et  8vo.,  Lend.,  MDCCCXXl. 
(IQ  BiBLiA  Sacra  Polyolotta,  Cbllice,  Italioe,  Hispanice,  et  Germanice,  Versiones  prsccipuas  ah 

Cxiclesias  Christianis  Hodib,  receptus  aut  vulgo  approbatas  complectentia,  4to.  et  Svo.,  Lou^., 

MDCCCXXl. 

The  great  ranty  and  value  of  all  former  Polyglotts  being  such  as  to  preclude  the  greater  portion 
of  biblical  scholars  firom  obtaining  the  assistance  so  necessary  to  their  studies,  induced  Mr*  Bagster  to 
undertake  this  beautiful  and  generally  accurate  edition,  which  is  notorious  for  its  accessible  price 
to  all  descriptions  of  purchasers.  It  contsuns  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  Samaritan 
Pentateuch,  the  Septuagint  Greek  Yersion,  the  Yulgate  Latin,  and  the  authorised  F^ngli^h  versions 
of  the  entire  Bible ;  the  Greek  text  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  Peschito  or  old  Svtiao  Venbn 
of  it  The  types  used  in  printii^  this  edition  are  entirely  new,  and,  with  the  paper,  of  great  beauty 
and  lustre.  The  Hebrew  text  is  taken  from  Yan  der  Hooght;  the  Samaritan  Pentateuah,'fTom 
Dr.  Kennicott's  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  is  supplied  in  the  shape  of  an  appendix.  The  Sdp- 
tua^t  is  from  Bos  s  edition  of  the  Yatican  text  At  the  end  of  the  Old  Testament  are  added 
vanous  readings  of  the  Hebrew  and  Samaritan  Pentateuchs,  together  with  the  Masoretic  notes, 
termed  Keri  and  Ketib,  the  various  lections  of  the  Alexandrine  MS.,  as  edited  by  Dr.  Gnibe, 
and  the  Apocryphal  chapters  of  the  Book  of  Esther.  The  New  Testament  (Greek)  is  printed  from 
Mill's  edition,  celebrated  as  the  Textus  Receptus,  with  the  whole  of  the  valuable  readings  given  by 
Griesbach  in  his  edition  of  1802 ;  the  Peschito  or  old  Syriac  Yersion  is  taken  from  Widmanstadt's 
edition,  published  at  Yienna,  1555,  collated  with  an  edition  since  put  forth  under  the  sanction  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  The  Apocalypse,  and  such  of  the  epistles  as  are  not  found 
in  the  Peschito,  are  given  from  the  Philoxenian  or  new  Syriac  Yersion.  The  Apocalypse  is  printed 
from  the  edition  of  tnat  learned  orientalist,  Louis  de  Dieu,  from  the  Elsevir  press,  Lngduni  Bata- 
vorum,  1627 ;  and  the  enistles  ^m  the  edition  of  Dr.  Pocock,  Lugduni  Beitavorum,  1680.  Hie 
Latin  Yulgate  is  taken  Irom  that  of  Pope  Clement  YIII.  The  En^sh  Yersion  is  accompanied 
vrith  the  marginal  renderings,  and  a  valuable  and  copious  selection  of  portdlel  texts.  The  second 
part  contains,  as  expressed  in  the  title,  the  modem  Yersions,  viz.,  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  and 
German,  taken  in  both  the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments.  The  French  Yersion  is  from  the  Basle 
edition,  the  Italian  from  Diodati,  the  Spanish  from  P.  Sdo,  and  the  Crermanfrom  Luthex'ij  translation. 

Tills  polyglott,  besides  being  printed  in  4to.  and  8vo.,  possesses  this  other  singular  advantage, 
that  "  a  number  of  copies  are  printed,  combining  the  original  texts  with  one  or  other  of  the 
Hispeotive  Yersions ;  and  others  containing  similar  combinations  of  the  Yersions  only  f  am  arrange- 
ment which  afibrds  abundant  opportunity  to  the  UbKcal  student,  to  obtain  such  Veni«DS  of  the 
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Holy  Scriptures  as  he  may  reqtiire,  at  a  reasonable  rate,  To  show  more  fully  the  rasoeptzble  i 
ment  of  languages  in  Mr.  Bagsters  editions,  we  annex 'the  following  diagram,  by  which  it 
seen  that  either  two  of  the  languages  may  be  united  in  one  volume. 
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So  ^  as  we  have  been  able  to  discoyer,  this  edition  is  printed  with  great  accuracy,  singiiLir  pains 
having  been  taken  in  the  editing,  which  has  been  respectively  intrusted  to  several  eminent  and 
industrious  scholars ;  we  therefore  unhesitatingly  reconmiend  it  to  persons  who  consider  price  an 
object  in  the  purchase  of  a  Polyglott  Bible.  We  should  add,  that  the  Prolegomena  are  by  PioSaasK 
Lee,  of  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

These  are  the  principal  polyglotts  extant;  those  who  desire  furllier  bibliographical  or  critical  notices 
of  them,  or  wish  for  a  list  of  the  other  polyglotts,  mafor  or  minor,  to  beprocured,  may  cansiilt  Dr. 
A.  Clarke's  Bibliographical  Dictionary,  and  Dibdin's  Introduction  to  the  ClaBsics. 

§  2.'^Hebren>  Bibles. 

We  have  given  some  notice  of  the  early  printed  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  in  page  13,  <mU. 
The  following,  in  addition,  are  worthy  of  notice. 

BiBLiA  Hebraica,  secundum  ultimam  Editionem  Josh.  Athice,  a  Johanne  Leusden  denuo  reccg- 
nitam;  Variisque  Notis  illustrata  ab  Everardo  van  der  Hooght.  Editio  longe  accunttiwima. 
Amstelsedami  et  Ultrajecti.     1705,  8yo.  maj. 

This  is  a  very  beautifully  printed  book,  and  it  is  generally  reputed  correct*  It  is  now  somewhat 
rare ;  and  copies  in  fine  conoition  bring  high  prices.  Its  value  varies  from  three  to  /bur  guineaSi 
according  to  the  preservation ;  and  some  most  respectable  booksellers  affix  the  apparentlyexorbitant 
sum  of  /our  guineas  and  a  hal/,  and  even  /Ive  guineas,  to  a  genuine  and  perfect  copy.  This  editico 
has  been  frequently  reprinted,  or  rather,  has  been  used  as  a  basis  for  other  editions. 

BiBLiA  Hebraica,  ex  aliquot  MSS.  et  compluribus  impressis  Codicibus  diligenter  leceosoit 
Cura  ac  studio  Jo.  Hen.  MichaeUs,  Halae  Magdeburg,  typis  et  sumptibus  Orphanstro^ei,  17% 
8vo.  maj. 

This  is  the  first  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  with  a  collection  of  various  readings,  by  a  Chris- 
tian editor.  It  evinces  great  care  and  research,  is  well  and  distinctly  printed,  and,  tnoagh  not 
wholly  firee  fipom  errors,  is  highly  creditable  to  the  care  and  perseverance  of  the  learned  editor. 
The. text  is  formed  upon  the  principal  preceding  editions,  beginning  with  that  of  Bomberg,  1517i 
fol.,  down  to  that  of  Opitius,  1709.  The  editor  availed  himself  of  ^re  Erfiirt  MSS.  in  particular.' 
and  it  appears  that  he  collated  some  other  MSS. 

BiBLiA  Hebraica,  ad  optimorum  Codicum  et  Editionum  fidem  recensita  et  expressa,  aocorante 
M.  Christiano  Reineccio.     lipsiaB,  apud  B.  C.  Breitkopfium.     1725,  8vo. 

The  editor  professes  to  have  consulted  MSS.  in  preparing  this  edition ;  it  is,  however,  generallj 
imderstood,  that  it  is  formed  upon  the  best  printed  copies  extant ;  and  that  the  ooUatiQii  of  MS& 
is,  in  this  instance,  merely  an  idle  boast  Reineccius  has,  nevertheless,  some  daim  to  our  thanks 
for  his  labours,  since,  to  adopt  the  words  of  Masch,  ^^  Biblia  manualia  quotidiano  usui  accooomiodata, 
typis  nitidis  et  lucolentis  at  minoribus  excripta."  And  this,  we  apprehend^  is  &i  firom  a  cold  com- 
mendation.    It  may  be  observed,  that  G.  J.  Kehr  read  the  sheets  tor  press. 

Biblia  ELebraica  ad  optimas  quasque  Editionos  recensita,  cum  Dictionario  omnium  vocuia  Veteris. 
Testamenti  Hebraicarum  et  Chaldaicarum,  edita  a  Johanne  Simoms.  Hahe  Magdebmg 
1752,  8vo. 


*  Dr.  O^des  informs  m  tbnt  this  celebmted  edition  has  many  more  errora  than  the  earliest  nriotMi  ediliaDa*  ^  ^ 

adds*  that  lbs  vanatioDs  between  it  and  the  first  edition  of  1468.  amonnt  to  12,000.    It  is,  nererdielea^  the  text  fina  «fa» 
Honbigant  and  Kennicott  printed  their  splendid  editions. — See  Orme's  Bibl.  Bibl.,  p.  337. 
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This  is  a  veiy  uaeful  edition,  fonned  upon  that  of  Tan  der  Hooght.  It  was  reprinted  at  Halle, 
1767)  Bto.  maj. ;  and  this  latter  is  generally  considered  the  better  edition  :  it  may  be  obtained  for  a 
gwnecu  It  has  annexed  to  it  a  valuable  and  compendious  dictionary  of  all  the  Hebrew  and  Chal- 
daic  words  in  the  Old  Testament  \  which  was  afterwards  reprinted  in  a  corrected  and  improved  form, 
by  J.  G.  Eichhom,  Hales,  1793,  2  vols.,  8vo. 

Yetus  Testamentum  Hebraicum,  cum  Variis  Lectionibus.    Edidit  Ben.  Kennicott    Oxonii,  1766 — 
1780,  2  Tols.,  foUo. 

BiBLiA  Hebraica,  cum  variis  lectionibus,  etc.     lipsiae,  1793,  2  vols.,  8vo. 

This  bible  was  edited  by  Doederlein  and  Meisner,  and  contains  a  selection  of  the  chief  various 
readings  in  the  collections  of  Kennicott  and  De  Rossi,  whose  expensive  tomes  it  may  supply  the 
place  of.     The  large  paper  copies  are  handsome  books. 

BiBLiA  Hebraica,  digessit  et  giaviores  Lectiorum  vaiietates  adjecit  Johannes  Jahn.      Vienna, 
1806,  4  vols.,  8vo. 

This  is  a  very  complete  edition  of  the  sacred  text,  and  is  correctly  and  distinctly  printed,  the 
principal  Hebrew  points  being  retted,  and  the  poetical  portions  of  the  sacred  books  being 
metrically  arranged.  The  books  of  Chronicles  are  synchronized  with  the  other  historical  books, 
the  entire  text  being  divided  into  sections,  to  each  of  which  is  prefixed  an  analysis  of  the  contents, 
and  the  verses  marked  in  the  maigin.  The  editor  has  given  the  more  important  various  readings 
from  the  collections  of  Walton,  Grabe,  Montfau9on,  Kennicott,  De  Rossi,  and  Dr.  Holmes,  the 
text  itself  being  that  of  Van  der  Hooght,  with  very  few  variations.  The  large  paper  copies  are 
beautiful  books. 

BiBLiA  Hebraica,  or  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  without  points,  after  the  text 
of  Kennicott;  with  the  chief  various  readings,  selected  from  his  collection  of  the  Hebrew  MSS., 
from  that  of  De  Rossi,  and  from  the  ancient  Versions ;  accompanied  with  English  notes,  critical, 
philological,  and  explanatory,  &c.  By  B.  Boothroyd,  Pontefract,  1810 — 181o.  2  vols.  4to. 
This  is  probably  the  most  useful  Bible  that  has  been  published  for  common  use.  Though  not 
always  accurate,  it  is  sufficiently  so  for  general  purposes;  and  as  it  contains  much  matter  Uiat  is 
dispersed  through  volmninous  and  expensive  works,  it  is  adapted  to  a  wider  circulation. — Orme, 

BiBLiA  Hebraica  secundum  Editionem  Everardi  Van  der  Hooght,  denuo  recognita  et  emendata  a 
Juda  D'Allemand,  Linguse  Sanctse  Doctore.  Editio  longe  accuratissima.  Londini,  1821,  8vo. 
This  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  is  at  once  compendious  and  accurate.  In  addition  to  the  care 
previously  bestowed  upon  the  text  by  the  editor,  who  states  that  he  discovered  in  it  no  fewer  than 
two  hundred  errata,  every  page  was  revised  four  times,  after  the  stereotype  plates  were  cast,  by 
persons  familiar  wiUi  the  Hebrew  language.  The  various  readings  and  the  masoretic  notes  are 
neatly  exhibited  at  the  foot  of  each  page. 

§  3. — SepiMogint  Vertion  of  the  Old  Tettament 

Besides  those  editions  of  the  Septuagint  comprised  in  the  various  polyglotts  already  noticed,  we 
may  enumerate  the  following : — 

Vbtus  Testamentum  Gr£CUm,  &c.    Joannes  Emestus  Grabe.    Oxon.  1707 — ^20,  4  vols.,  folio,  and 
8  vols.,  8vo. 

The  erudite  projector  of  this  work  did  not  live  to  complete  his  laborious  undertaking.  He  only 
published  the  first  and  the  fourth  volumes ;  the  former  comprising  the  Octateuch,  in  17^7 ;  and 
the  latter  the  metrical  books,  in  1709.  The  second  volume,  including  the  historical  books,  was 
edited  by  F.  Lee,  M.  D.,  and  published  in  1719 ;  and  the  third,  comprising  the  prophetical,  by 
W.  Wigan,  in  1720.  It  is  a  splendid  work,  and  exhibits  the  text  of  the  celebrated  Codex  Alex- 
andrinus,  where  it  was  perfect,  the  imperfect  passages  being  supplied  partly  from  the  Codex 
Vaticanus,  and  partly  from  the  Complutensian  edition,  with  the  erroneous  lections  printed  in  the 
margin.     Dr.  Grabe  s  Prolegomena  contain  a  treasure  of  sacred  criticism. 

*H  IlaXa/a  A/a^ijxi}  xara  ro\ti  sfidofLfixovra.  Vetus  Testamentum  ex  Versione  Septuaginta  inter- 
pretum  secundum  Exemplar  Vaticanum  Romse  editum,  accuratissime  denuo  recognitum;  una 
cum  Scholiis  ejusdem  Editionis,  variis  Manuscriptorum  Codicum  Vetenunque  Exemplarium  Lee- 
tionj])^  necnon  Fragmentis  Versionum  AquilsB,  Symmachi,  et  Theodotionis.  Summa  cura  edidit 
Lambertus  Bos.  Franequerae,  1709,  4to. 
This  is  an  elegant  and  accurate  edition,  but  is  of  no  great  critical  value.     In  his  preface,  the 

editor  has  given  an  account  of  the  principal  editions  that  had  already  appeared,  in  addition  to  a 

critical  dissertation  on  the  Version  itself,  and  its  utility  in  sacred  criticism. 

■ — Summa  cura  edidit  Joannes  Jacobus  Breitinger,  Ti- 

guri  Helvetiorum,  1730-2.  4  vols.,  4to. 

Michaelis  pronounces  this  to  be  the  best  edition  of  the  Septuagint  ever  printed.  It  is  Dr.  Giabe's 
text,  with  the  various  readings  of  the  Roman  or  Vatican  edition  added  at  the  foot  of  the  page. 

Vetus  Testamentum  GrjEcum,  cum  Variis  Lectionibus.     Editionem,  a  Roberto  Holmes,  S.  T.  P. 
inchoatam  continuavit  Jacobus  Parsons,  S.  T.  B. 
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§  4.— T^  Greek  TegtammU, 
For  some  account  of  the  principal  editions  of  the  Ghreek  Testament  see  pp.  26>^-^  (Mnte. 

IL — Grammars,  Lexicons,  Aia>  Concordances- 
§  1. — Gramman  and  Lexicons  ;  Helfrem  and, Greek. 
Far  some  account  of  the  more  useful  of  these  works,  the  reader  maj  consult  pp.  6d,  65,  ante.    • 

§  2. — Coneordances  to  the  Hebrew  BiUe, 

'The  first  concordance  to  the  Hehrew  Bihle  was  made  by  Rabbi  Mordecai  Nathan,  and  publi^ed 
at  Venice,  by  Dan.  Bombei^g,  in  1523.  Its  title  is,  "  The  Light  of  the  Way."  It  was  subseqaentlj 
reprinted  at  Basle,  in  1581,  and  afterwards  translated  into  Latin,  and  published  by  Renchlin,  in 
1556.  It  is  a  very  unuseable  book,  howeyer.  Marius  de  Calasio,  a  Franciscan  friar,  made  con- 
siderable improvements  in  it,  and  re^blished  it  in  1621,  in  4  yob.  folio,  under  the  title  of  "^  Qm- 
oordantiiB  Sacrorom  Bibliorom  Hebraicorum  et  Latinorum."  In  its  best  form,  howeyer,  it  is  more 
si  work  of  ouriosity  than  for  use. 

CoNOORDANTUE  BiBLioRUM  Ebraics,  uoya  et  artifidosa  Methodo  dispositoe,  etc,  Basil,  1632,  folia 

This  is  the  woik  of  John  Buxtorf,  the  elder,  although  published  by  his  son.  It  is  a  great  fan- 
prcryement  upon  the  concordance  of  Rabbi  Nathan ;  although  it  will  be  of  but  little  senriee  to  tiiose 
who  are  not  ^miliar  with  the  Masoretic  system.  An  abridgment  of  it,  by  Christian  Bayius,  was 
puUifihedin  I677»  8yo. 

The  Hebrew  Concordance,  adapted  to  the  English  Bible,  disposed  after  the  manner  of  Boxtoxf. 
By  John  Taylor,  D.  D. :  Lond.,  1754,  2  yols.,  fbl. 

This  is,  beyond  all  comparison,  the  best  work  of  the  kind  that  has  yet  appeared.  The  laborioos 
editor  bestowed  great  diligence  upon  his  undertaking,  which  was  patronizea  by  all  the  KwgliA  and 
Irish  bishops. 

CoNcoRDANTL£  pARTicuLARUM  Ebrso-Chaldaicarum,  in  ouibus  partium  indeclinabilium,  qu» 
occurrunt  in  fontibus,  et  hactenus  non  expositaa  sunt  in  Lexicia  aut  Concordantus,  natoia  eC 
sensuum  yarietas  ostenditur,  etc.    Hafnse,  1675,  foL ;  1679,  4to. 

This  concordance,  the  work  of  Christian  Holdius,  professor  of  Theology  at  Copenhag^  where 
he  died  in  1683,  supplied  an  important  desideratum.  It  contains  the  particles,  or  indeclinable 
words,  omitted  in  former  concordances.  It  inyestigates  their  yarious  sigmiScations ;  points  out  the 
Greek  particles  which  correspond  with  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldaic  ones ;  and  exi^ains  the  meamng 
of  many  passages  of  Scripture,  which  depend  on  the  force  and  connectiye  power  of  the  inde- 
dinable  words.  The  best  edition  is  that  puolished  at  Jena,  in  1734, 4to.,  under  me  care  of  TyrapsusL 
It  contains  as  an  appendix  a  Lexicon  to  the  Hebrew  particles,  by  John  Henry  Michadisy  and 
Christ.  Koerber.  It  is  an  exceedingly  yaluable  work,  and  has  been  of  great  service  to  all  who  bar* 
siade  been  employed  on  the  critical  examination  of  the  Bible. — Orme. 

§  3. — Coneordaneee  to  ike  Septuagmt, 

CoNRADi  KmcHERi  CoNCORDANTUB  Veteris  Testamenti  GrjecuB  Ebr£IS  yocibus  respondentes, 
etc.     Francof.,  1607>  2  yols.,  4to. 

j|^yi^Aff4Tiff  Trommii  Conoobdantls  GRJEOfi  Yersionis  yulgo  dictse  LXX.  Interpretum,  ciyus  yoces 
secundum  ordinem  elementorum  sermonis  Gneci  digests  recensentur,  contra  atque  in  Opere 
Kircheriano  factum  fucrat.    Amst  1718,  2  yols.,  fol. 

Xhis  is  to  the  Septuagint  what  Cruden's  Concordance  is  to  the  English  Bible ;  with  additional 
references  to  the  Greek  Versions  of  Aquila,  Symmachus,  and  Theodotion.  There  are  two  indices 
attached  to  the  work,  by  one  of  which  tne  Greek  term  used  in  the  LXX.  for  any  Hebrew  or  Chaldee 
word  may  be  ascertained,  with  its  Latin  Version,  and  its  place  in  the  concordance ;  the  other  index 
contains  a  Lexicon  to  tiie  Hexapla  of  Orisen,  and  comprenends  the  Greek  words  in  the  fiagment  of 
the  old  Greek  translators,  published  by  l^n^ucon.  Michaiflis,  speaking  of  this  work,  says,  ^  By 
the  help  of  it  we  may  discoyer,  at  one  yiew,  not  only  the  sense  and  construction  of  a  word  in  dispute, 
but  likewise  the  Hebrew  expression  of  which  it  is  a  translation,  and  thus  easily  detamin^  whether 
a  phrase  be  a  Hebraism  or  not  It  is  true,"  he  adds,  "•  the  work  is  incomplete ;  the  Septua^ 
Veision  of  Daniel  is  totally  wanting,  being  at  that  time  unknown,  and  seyeral  words  in  tbe  femaiiH 
ing  books  aro  omitted ;  but  these  omissions  are  not  so  numerous  as  might  be  expected  in  so  many 
thousand  wQtfds." 

§  4 — C(nu)ord4mce9  to  the  Greek  TeetamenL 

Erasmi  ScHMiDn   Noyi  Testamenti  Jesu  Chribti,  hoc  est  Originalis  TiingniB,   rofku^  etc 
Vitemb,  1638,  fol. ;  lipsiae,  1717,  fol. ;  Glasg.  and  Lond.,  1819,  2  yols.,  8yo. 
This  is  an  inyaluable  work  of  the  kind;  and  the  Glasgow  reprint  is  yeiy  beaudfuHy  executed. 

Non  Thstamenti  Graci  Tameion  ;  aliis  Concordanti®,  ita  concinnatum,  ut  et  locos  reperiendx,  et 
vocum  yeias  significationes,  et  significatiorum  diyersitates  per  coUationem  inyesticandi,  ducis 
instar  esse  posait  £x  opera  Erasmi  Schmidii,  depromptum  a  Gulielmo  Greenfield.  Land.,  1830. 
sm.  8yo.  * 
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This  is  at  once  the  most  beautiiii],  the  most  economicaL  and  the  most  portable  Concordance  that 
eyer  issued  from  the  press.  The  learning  and  unwearied  mdustiy  of  the  lamented  editor  haye  ren- 
dered it  almost  perfect.  ' 

§  5. — C<mcardancei  to  the  English  BiUe. 
Passing  hj  the  earlier  and  now  obsolete  works  under  this  head,  we  at  once  come  to 

A  CknDPhBTE  Coi«50llDANCB  TO  THE  HotY  ScRIPTlTRES  OF  THE  OlD  AND  NfeW  TfidtAmSMtS't   Or, 

a  Dictionary  and  Alphabetical  Index  to  the  Bible. 

This  work  is  too  well  known  to  eyery  student  of  the  Bible,  to  need  description  or  commeodati^. 
It  has  now  been  published  nearly  a  century,  and  is  not  Ukely  to  he  superseded  by  any  similar  wo^k. 
It  is  at  once  full,  accurate,  and  lucidly  arranged.  There  are  two  or  three  8yo.  editions  yery  beauti- 
fully printed.    Mr.  Bagster  has  published, 

A  OoNooRDAivQB  TO  THB  En OLIBH  TESTAMENT,  of  a  Tom-thumb  size,  upon  the  basis  of  Omden^ 
^  exhibiting  all  the  appellatiye  or  common  words  in  so  full  and  large  a  nuomer,  that  their  yarikms; 
senses  may  be  clearly  traced,  and  any  passage  be  readily  found  by  looking  fbr  any  material  word, 
which  oocurs  in  it"  . 

A  CoNOORDANCB  OF  Paballbls  ooUccted  from  Bibles  and  Commentaries,  which  haye  been  pi;b- 
lished  in  Hebrew,  lAtin,  French,  Spamsh,  and  other  langus^es,  with  the  authorities  of  eadu  By 
the  Bev.  C.  Cruttwell.    Lond.  1790, 4to. 


The  SdUPTURE  Harmony  ;  or.  Concordance  of  parallel  passages,  being  a  commentary  on  the  jat»ur,i 
.from  its.own  resources,  &c.    Lond.,  1818.  .i 

In  addition  to  half  a  million  of  Scripture  references,  selected  from  the  Latin  Yiilgate,'Dr«  Bkiynty, 

Canne,  Browne,  Scott,  and  other  ecQtorS)  which  it  is  said  to  contain,  this  woric  oomprises  ike 

**^  Yarious  Readings,"  and  the  Chronology  of  Dr.  Blayney.    It  is  beautifully  printed^  and  i^  the . 

most  judicious  of  the  extensiye  collections  of  parallel  passages  extant     But,  as  the  object  of  thei 

oompuer  appears  to  haye  been  rather  to  augment  the  number  of  his  texts  than  nicely  to  weigh  their. 

u>prQpriateness,  the  student  will  frequently  be  subjected  to  disappointments,  when  he  searches  out 

the  passages  referred  to  in  his  Bible. 

ScoKHTU.  BiBUGA ;  being  a  copious  collection  of  parallel  passages,  for  the  illustration  of  the  New 
Testament,  printed  in  words  at  length,  the  whole  so  arranged  as  to  illustrate  and  confirm  the  dif- 
ferent clauses  of  each  yerse ;  together  with  the  text  at  laige,  in  Qreek  and  English,  the  Various, 
Ileadin§^  and  the  Chronology.    Lond^  1825,  3  yols.,  8yo.  .  » 

The  Allowing  works  consist  of  passages  of  Scripture  arranged  so  as  to  form  systems  of  diyiBAtyi> 
tatd  may,  thereiFore,  properiy  enough  come  under  the  denomination  of  Concoidances  of  pandlei* 
^lassages.  ■    -   H 

OflRumAN  Institdtcs,  or  the  Sincere  Word  of  Ood,  collected  out  of  the  Old  and  New  Testonents,) 
digested  under  proper  heads,  and  deliyered  in  the  yery  words  of  Scripture.  By  fVancts  (abuK 
trell,  D.  D.,  Bi^op  of  Chester. 

This  work  was  first  published  in  1707)  and  has  subsequently  been  reprinted  in  yarious  editions. 
A  yery  neat  and  handsome  edition  was  published  in  1^2,  in  2  yols.,  18mo.  i    ■  > 

A  Common-place  Book  to  tee  Holy  Bible;  or,' the  Scripture's  suflSciency  practically  demon- 
strated ;  wherein  the  substance  of  Scripture  respecting  doctnne,  worship,  and  manners,  is  r^dtt064 
to  its  proper  heads.  By  John  Locke,  Esq.  A  new  edition,  reyised  and  improyed  by  the  Rev. 
W.  Dodd,  D.  D.    Lond.,  1805,  4to. 

A  System  of  Revealed  Reuoion,  digested  under  proper  heads,  and  composed  in  the  express 
words  of  Scripture ;  containing  all  that  the  sacred  records  reveal  with  respect  to  doctriile  and 
diity.    By  John  Warden,  A.  M.    Lond.,  1769,  4to ;  1819,  2  vols.,  Svo. 

CoMMOis<^PLAeB  Book  ;  or.  Companion  to  the  Old  and  New  Testaments ;  being  a  Scripture  swxount, 
of  the  fiuth  and  practice  of  Christians ;  consisting  of  an  ample  collection  of  pertinent  texts  OAt 
the  sundry  articles  of  revealed  religion.  A  new  edition,  corxeeted,  compared,  and  enlarged,  bj 
Joseph  Strutt    Lond.,  1813,  8yo. 

The  Rule  of  Faith:  Its  Divine  authority,  interpretation,  sufficiency,  and  generd  design; 
exhibited  in  the  language  of  the  original  record  of  Scripture,  with  a  literal  tiansmtion  in  jparulcl 
columns ;  and  notes  exegetical  and  illustrative,  including  the  more  valuable  annotations  of  recent: 
German  writers,  &c.    By  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Morren,  A.  M.    Edinb.,  1835,  royal  ^o. 

III.  Introductory  Works. 

§  1. — Introductiom  to  the  rchde  Scripturet,  ^ 

Ths  Sacred  Interpreter;  or,  a  practical  Introduction  towards  a  beneficial  reading  and  thot*p^gh 

understanding  of  die  Holy  Bible.     Lond.,  1746 ;  and  Oxford,  1815,  2  vols.,  Svo. 

This  was  a  most  respectable  performance  for  an  early  work ;  it  is  neither  profound  nor  critical,  bui 

comprises  much  useful  matter.     It  went  through  several  editions  in  England,  and  was  tittn^ated 

into  the  German  language  in  1750.    Bishop  Marsh  says  it  is  "a  good  popular  preparation  JR*  the 
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study  of  the  Scriptares ;"  but  it  is  not  likely  to  gain  much  &your,  now  that  the  sdenoe  of  herme- 
neutics  has  taken  such  rapid  strides,  and  our  biblical  archaeology  is  so  greatly  improyed. 

CLAvra  ScRiFTURiE  Sacr£  ;  seu  de  Sermone  Sacranim  Uterarum.     Basil,  1567,  fol- ;  Edit,  opt 

JensB,  1574,  fol. 

This  elaborate  work  is  by  Mathias  Flacius,  and  considering  the  time  when  it  appeared,  aflfords  a 
striking  proof  of  his  industry,  learning,  and  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures.  It  consists  cf  two  parte 
— 1.  A  sort  of  Lexicon  of  the  words  and  forms  of  speech  used  in  the  Scriptures.  2.  A  Tariety  of 
tracts  on  the  means  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  sacred  writings— on  the  opinions  and  roles 
of  the  Fathers  on  this  subject— on  the  different  parts  of  speech— on  the  figures  and  metaphors 
of  Scripture — and  on  the  peculiarities  of  its  style.  Flacius's  work  became  the  ground- work  of  many 
others  that  followed  it. 

Salomomis  Glassii  Philologia  Sacra  ;  qua  totius  S.  S.,  Yeteris  et  Novi  Testamenti  Scripturse  turn 
Stylus  et  Literatura,  tum  Sensus  et  Genuinee  Interpretationis  Ratio  et  Doctrina,  libris  quinquae 
expenditur  ac  traditur.    Jense,  1623 ;  Frankf.  1713;  Lipsise,  1725,  4to. 

The  best  edition  of  this  inestimable  work  is  that  of  1713.  It  is  divided  into  fire  books,  which 
severally  treat  of  sacred  criticism  (or  the  state  of  the  Hebrew  text),  grammar,  interpretation,  and 
rhetoric.  In  these  Glassius  describes,  with  profound  learning  and  great  critical  acumen,  everr 
thing  relating  to  the  original  texts  of  Scripture,  the  grammatical  principles  of  the  Hebrew  language, 
the  modes  and  figures  of  speech  peculiar  to  the  Scriptures,  and  the  great  principles  of  biblical 
interpretation.  Mosheim  pronounces  it  ^^  an  inestimable  and  immortal  work ;  and  to  the  present 
day  it  has  not  been  superseded  by  any  thing  more  calculated  to  explain  and  elucidate  the  Bible. 
In  1776,  it  was  partly  republiidied  at  Leipdc,  differently  arranged,  and  modelled  by  Dathe,  and 
completed  in  1795,  by  Bauer.    This  edition  is  entitled, 

Philologia  Sacra,  his  temporibus  accommodata.  Post  primum  yolumen  Dathii  in  lucem  emisBum, 
nunc  continuata,  et  in  yovi  plane  operis  formam  redacta  a  Creoig.  Laurent.  Bauevo.  Tomi 
Secundi  Sectio  posterior.     Hermeneutica  Sacra,  8yo. 

In  this  edition,  the  history  and  present  state  of  the  sacred  text  are  treated  at  great  lex^th,  the 
mistakes  of  Glassius  on  this  subject  are  corrected,  and  a  much  more  luminous  and  satisfectoiy  view 
of  biblical  criticism  is  given.  There  are  many  improvements  in  the  other  books  also ;  and  many 
things  are  left  out  and  brou^t  in  which  are  not  improvements.  The  sentiments  of  Glaanus  were 
strictly  orthodox ;  those  of  Dathe  very  difierent  The  authors  own  edition,  therefore,  must  he 
consulted  for  his  religious  views ;  while  the  improved  one  of  Dathe  and  of  Bauer  wiU  be  found 
more  suited  to  the  present  state  of  biblical  literature.  Harwood  states  that  the  greater  part  of 
Glassius  was  translated  into  English  by  Dr.  Taylor  of  Norwich,  but  what  became  of  the  MS.  he 
knew  not — Orme. 

Franzii  rWoLFOANGi]]  Tractatus  Theolooicus  novus  et  perspicuus  de  Interpretatione  Sacrannn 
Literarum.    Witteberg®,  1619,  1634,  1644, 1668,  1693,  I7O8,  4to. 

Manudvctio  ad  Lectionem  ScRiPTURiE  SACRiE,  a  Aug.  Her.  Francke.    Hallae,  1693^  12mo. 

A  Guide  to  the  Reading  and  Study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  by  Augustus  Herman  Fiancke, 
A.  M.,  &c.  Translated  from  the  Latin,  and  augmented  with  notes  and  a  list  (^  books,  by 
William  Jaques,  A.  M.     Lond.  1819,  12mo. 

This  is  a  valuable  little  work,  imbued  with  a  fervid  spirit  of  piety,  and  exhibiting  some  admi- 
rable rules  for  the  practical  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  translation  of  Mr.  <mques  is  veiy 
fiiithful,  his  notes  are  pertinent,  and  his  Appendix  will  be  fotmd  of  great  utility  to  the  young 
student. 

Directions  for  the  Profitable  Reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  &c.,  by  the  Rcr.  William 
Lowth,  B.  D.     London,  I7O8,  and  1821,  12mo. 

Apparatus  Biblicus  :  or  an  introduction  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  three  books.     1.  Of  the  origin 

and  antiquity  of  the  Jews.     2.  Of  the  canon,  authors,  ori^al  texts,  versions,  editions,  and 

interpretations  of  Scripture.     3.  Of  the  felse  gods,  &c.,  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures.     From  the 

French  of  Pere  Lamy.    With  engravings.     Lond.  1723,  4to.     1728,  2  vols.,  8vo. 

Though  this  is  neither  a  profound  nor  a  very  accurate  introduction  to  the  Bible,  it  is  a  good 

popular  Dook,  and  will  supply  important  information  in  the  absence  of  more  learned  peifoimaiice*. 

The  plan  is  obviously  defective ;  various  topics  are  omitted  which  ought  to  have  been  inaerted.  and 

other  things  have  found  a  place  which  are  of  small  importance.     The  part  on  Jewish  Anti4|iiities  is 

the  best     The  English  translation  is  a  considerable  improvement  on  the  French  editions,  as  Bundy 

has  inserted  many  passages  &om  the  learned  work  of  the  author,  entitled  ^^De  Tabexnaculo 

Foederis,  Sancta  Uivitate  Jerusalem,  et  de  Templo  ejus,"  which  has  never  been  translated  into 

English — Orme. 

Institutes  of  Biblical  Critictsm  ;  or  heads  of  a  course  of  Lectures  on  that  subject^  read  io  the 

University  and  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  by  Alexander  Gerard,  D.  D. 

"  Of  general  and  elementary  treatises,"  says  Bishop  Marsh,  '"  there  is  none  which  is  more  to  lie 
recommended,  either  for  perspicuity  or  correctness,  tkm  the  Institutes  of  Biblical  Criticism  by  Dr. 
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QcBTBtd  "  This  do^  not  oyer-estimate  the  character  of  the  Institutes,  we  believe ;  but,  as  Mr.  Onn€ 
justly  remarks,  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  driest  and  most  uninteresting  books  erer  written  on  the 
Bible.  It  is  «pite  a  skeleton,  destitute  alike  of  flesh  and  spirit  Being  the  hmdi  only  of  a  couise 
of  lectures,  this  was  perhaps  unavoidable. 

Lectures  on  the  Criticism  of  the  Bible,  &c.  By  Herbert  Marsh,  D.  D.,  Bi^op  of  Peter- 
borough, 8vo. 

A  CotntsB  OP  Lectures,  containing  a  description  and  systematic  arrangement  of  the  several  branches 
of  divinity ;  accompanied  with  an  account,  both  of  the  principal  authors,  and  of  the  progress 
which  has  been  made  at  different  periods  in.  theological  learning.     Ciamb.  1810 — 1825,  8vo. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  and  Knowledge  op  the  Holy  Scripiures.  By 
Thomas  Hartwell  Home,  A.  M.    4  vols.  8vo. 

This  is  beyond  question  the  most  complete  work  of  its  kind  ever  attempted,  the  object  of  its 
editor  being  to  comprise  within  it,  the  substance  of  all  preceding  elementary  works  of  the  class  to 
which  it  belongs.  His  anxiety  to  omit  nothing  has  sometimes  led  him  into  a  wearisome  prolixity, 
and  to  the  adoption  of  distinctions  which  are  ^culated  to  perplex  rather  than  aid  the  student  in 
his  researches.  The  rules  laid  down  ibr  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  are  distributed  under 
separate  heads ;  as  Doctrinal  reading — ^Expository  reading — Inferential  reading — Historical  reading, 
&c.,  after  the  &shion  of  Professor  Franck ;  with  the  addition  of  numerous  canons  for  the  inter- 
pretation of  Scripture  metaphors,  tropes,  parables,  metonymies,  prophecies,  proverbs,  allegories, 
&c. ;  and  these  are  sometimes  divided  and  subdivided  to  such  an  extent  as  to  coniuse  and  bewilder 
the  attention.  The  firalts  of  the  work  bear  no  comparison  with  its  merits,  however,  which  are  very 
great.    The  information  it  contains  is  varied  and  important. 

A  Popular  Introduction  to  the  Study  op  the  Holy  Scriptures  ;  for  the  use  of  English  readers^ 
By  William  Carpenter.    Lond.  1826,  8vo. 

Mr.  Carpenter  s  Popular  Introduction  is  a  well-written,  sensible,  judicious  book ;  combining  a 
large  portion  of  valuable  matter,  and  calculated  to  afford  important  assistance  to  the  humble 
inquirer,  who  only  knows  his  mother  tongue ;  and  containing  many  hints  and  remarks  fitted  to 
instruct  readers  of  a  higher  grade. — Eckctte  Review. 

A  Help  to  the  Private  and  Domestic  Reading  op  the  Holy  Scriptures.  By  J.  LeifchOd* 
Lond.  1830,  12mo. 

Popular  Lectures  on  Biblical  Criticism  and  Interpretation.  By  William  Carpenter.  Lond. 
1829,  8vo. 

A  Guide  to  the  Practical  Reading  of  the  Bible.    By  William  Carpenter.    Lond.  1830,  18mo. 
To  ministers  who  have  recently  left  college,  to  students  of  theology,  and  to  persons  of  intel- 
ligence fond  of  such  inquiries,  we  most  cordially  recommend  these  unostentatious  volumes.-^ 
Ccmgregaiwn<d  Magazine, 

Biblical  Hermeneutics  :  or  the  art  of  Scripture  Interpretation.  From  the  German  of  George 
Frederick  Seiler,  D.  D. ;  with  notes,  strictures,  and  supplements,  from  the  Dutch  of  J.  Heringa, 
D.  D.  Translated  from  the  originals,  with  additional  notes  and  observations,  by  the  Rev.  William 
Wright,  LL.  D.,  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.     Lond.  1835,  8vo. 

This  work  comprises,  both  in  the  original  text,  and  in  the  additions  made  to  it  by  the  Dutch  and 
English  editors,  a  large  quantity  of  valuable  information  on  sacred  hermeneutics.  It  consists  of  two 
parts  :  1.  Genial  rules  for  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible ;  2.  Application  of  the  general  rules  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  In  the  subdivision  of  these  parts,  we  think  the  work  is* 
liable  to  the  same  objection  as  that  which  lies  against  Mr.  Home's  work — unnecessary  refinement^ 
and  an  imnecessaiy  and  perplexing  multiplication  of  rules.  In  despite  of  this^  however,  it  is 
a  book  of  singular  utility  and  value. 

Introduction  to  Sacred  Philology  and  Interpretation.  By  Dr.  G.  J.  Planck.  Translated 
from  the  original  German,  and  enlarged  with  notes.  By  Samuel  H.  Turner,  D.  D.  Edinb.  1834, 
sm.  8vo. 

This  work  forms  part  of  the  learned  author's  large  and  valuable  Introduction  to  Theological 
Literature  in  general,  and  is  enriched  with  much  new  matter,  in  the  form  of  notes,  by  the  trans- 
lator, Professor  Turner.  It  will  be  found  an  acceptable  manual  to  those  persons  who  are  just 
entering  on  a  course  of  critical  and  exegetical  study ;  giving  a  general  view  of  the  several  topics, 
presentmg  in  a  clear  light  fundamenttu  principles,  and  pointing  out  the  sources  whence  more 
extended  information  may  be  derived. 

Institutiones  Hermeneutics  SACRiE  veteram  atque  recentiorum  et  propria,  quaedam  prsocepta 
complexa,  etc.     Erlangae,  1771)  8vo. 

Institutiones  HERMENEUTiCiE  Sacrs,  variis  observationibus,  copiosissimisque  exemplis  biblicis 
illustrate,    a  J.  J.  Rambach. — Cum  prefiakt.  J.  Franc.  Buddsei.  Jenae,  1723, 8vo.,  best  edit.  1752. 

These  institutions,  soon  after  their  appearance,  became  the  principal  work  and  manual  of  herme- 
neutics; and,  therefore^  were  not  only  often  reprinted,  but  also  illustrated  by  many  divines,  with 
particular  commentaries.    The  work  is  divided  into  four  parts,  besides  the  prolegomena,  in  which 
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the  aatbof  goes  oyer,  with  great  minutenessy  all  the  usual  topics  of  biblical  interpvetationy  in  a  igdxit 
of  piety  too  often  absent  in  similar  works. 

As  IvwxBY  INTO  THE  OENERix  Pbinciples  OF  ScRiFTURE  Interfbetatiok,  &C.    Bj  Williain  Yaa 
Mildert,  D.  D.  Qate  Bishop  of  Durham].    Oxford,  1815,  8yo. 
An  able  work. 

Ths  Bampton  Leotubes  for  the  year  1834 ;  being  an  Attempt  to  trace  the  History  and  ascertain 
the  Limits  of  the  Secondary  and  Spiritual  Interpretation  of  Scripture.  By  J.  J.  Conybeaie, 
M.  A.    Oxford,  1834,  8yo. 

§  2.--^IfUroduetiofu  to  ths  Old  Tmtameni. 

Introductio  ad  Libros  Canonicos  Yetebis  Testamenti  omites,  prsecognita  critica  et  historica  ac 
Auctoritatis  yindicias  exponens.  Adomata  studio  D.  J.  Gotdob  Cupzoyii.  lipsiaau  1721  and 
1741,  4to. 

^aa.  GoTTidOB  CARPzovn  Cbitica  Sacba  Yetebis  Testamenti.    lipmsB,  1738,  4to. 

Oarpaoy,  says  Bishop  Marsh,  was  a  man  of  profound  erudition  and  inde&dK&ble  indostiy. 
His  first-mentioned  work  consLsts  of  a  series  of  disquisitions  upon  eyery  book  of  the  Old  Testament^ 
and  a  catalogue  of  the  most  approyed  writers  upon  them ;  embodying  the  principal  materials  which 
had  been  funiished  by  his  predecessors,  perspicuously  arranged,  and  augmented  by  his  own  yaluahle 
obseryations. 

The  Critica  Sacra  consists  of  three  parts :  the  first  is  on  the  original  text  of  the  Old  Testemcnt; 
the  second,  on  the  ancient  Yersions ;  and  the  third  is  a  reply  to  Whiston  s  attacks  on  the  Hebiiew 
text,  the  purity  and  integrity  of  which  CaroasoT  maintains.  Both  Walch  and  Bishop  Maiah  yoy 
highly  commend  the  learning,  judgment,  and  diligence  displayed  in  this  work. 

J.  G.  EiCHHOBN  EtNLErruNO  INS  Altb  Testabient.  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament^  bj  J.  O. 
Eichhom.    Leipzig,  1787—1795,  and  1803--12.    4  yols.  8yo. 

J,  G.  EicHHOBN  EiNLErruNo  INS  Neue  Testament.    Leipzig,  1804 — 15.    3  yols.  8yo. 

Professor  Eichhom  has  been  characterized  as  the  Geddes  of  modem  Germany.  He  possessed 
the  erudition  and  diligence  of  Michaelis,  whom  he  succeeded  in  the  divinity  chair  at  Grottingen,  and 
the  bold  fireethinking  of  the  Catholic  heresiarch.  His  works  are  only  to  be  recommended  to  the 
matured  student 

A  Genebal  iNTRODUonoN  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  THE  Hebbew  Scbiftubbb  ;  with  B  critical  history  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  Yersions  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  and  of  the  Chaldee  Paraphrases. 
By  Geoige  Hamilton,  Dublin,  1813,  8yo. 

AKet  to  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Apocbypha,  &&  By  Robert  Grey,  D.D.  Lond.  1790, 8ya 

iNTBODtTCTio  IN  LIBB06  SACBOS  YETEBIS  FOfiDEBiB,  in  Compendium  redacta  a  Johanne  Jakn;  Yieniia^ 
1804,  8yo. 

This  able  work  consists  of  two  parts :  in  the  first  are  discussed  the  divine  anthoiity  aad  ro- 
spiration  of  the  Scriptures,  their  prmcipal  editions  and  yersions,  their  various  readings,  Stc ;  die 
second  part  comprises  a  series  of  dissertations  on  each  book  of  the  Old  Testament  and  Apocrypha, 
which  display  great  erudition.  Professor  Jahn  possesses,  in  a  yeiy  high  degree,  the  faculty  of 
condensation — ^no  inconsiderable  quality  in  a  writer  on  biblical  criticism  or  antiquities. 

iNSinruTio  Intebpbbtis  Yetebis  Testamenti,  auctore  Joanne  Henrico  Pareau,  Litersram  Orien- 
talium  Professore  in  Academia  Rheno-Trojectina.    Trajecti  ad  Rhenum,  1822,  8yo. 

PBmciPX«ES  OF  Intebpbetation  of  the  Old  Testament*  translated  from  the  Institutio  Inter- 
pietis  Yeteris  Testamenti  of  J.  H.  Pareau.    By  Patrick  Forbes,  D.  D.,  Yol.  L    Edinb.  1835. 

§  3. — IfUroduetiant  to  ths  New  TmtammiL 

An  iNTBontrcnoN  to  the  beadino  op  the  New  Testament.  By  M.  M.  Beansobie,  aad 
L'&iant,  8yo. 

JoANNis  Albebti  Benoeui  Apparatus  Oriticus  ad  Novum  Testamentum,  criseos  sacne  compendium 
liniam,  supplementum,  ac  fructum  exhibens.  Cura  Philippi  Davidis  Burkii.  Tubingal,  I7€!l»4to. 
Bengel  was  a  learned  and  pious  man,  and  commenced  his  critical  career  with  the  view  of  satis- 
fying various  doubts  that  had  arisen  in  his  mind  as  to  the  integrity  of  the  sacred  text  This  am- 
ratus  originally  formed  part  of  his  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  and  in  it  "^  he  treated  of  tbe 
MSS.,  Versions,  and  editions,*  says  Michaelis,  *^adding,  at  the  same  time,  very  rational  critioal  rules; 
and  he  executed  the  whole  in  so  clear  and  concise  a  manner,  that  the  cleigy  in  general,  who  had 
not  directed  their  attention  to  sacred  criticism,  b^an  to  think  that  it  was  less  dangerous  tiian  they 
had  imaged.  The  writings  of  Bengel,  therefore,  he  adds,  ^  had  more  readers  tham  those  of  most 
critics ;  and  his  readers  have  become  m  general  his  friends  and  disciples.** 

An  Intboduotion  to  the  Study  and  Knowlbdcdb  of  the  New  Testament^  by  Edward  Harwood. 

D.  D.    London,  1767, 1771-    2  yols.  8ya 

Dr.  Harwood's  classical  erudition  and  fine  taste  enabled  him  to  produce  a  serios  oi  disaeitatiott 
on  some  of  tlM  fiwts  and  characters  of  the  New  Testament^  which  rank  higher  as  lUowy  oaofo- 
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d£cfDSy  pei^pB,  than  any  thing  else  of  their  kind,    lliis  work,  however,  bdongd  tnor^  ptoperij  to 
archaeology  than  to  hermeneutics. 

A  Ke7  ro  THE  New  Testabient  ;  giving  an  account  of  the  several  "books,  their  contents,  thefr 
authors,  and  of  the  times,  places,  and  occasions  on  which  they  were  written.  By  Thos.  Percy, 
D.  D.,  Bishop  of  Dromore.    12mo. 

Introductio  jn  Legtionem  Novt  Teotamenti,  in  qua,  quaa  ad  rem  criticam,  historiam,  chrono- 
logiam,  geographiam,  varia  antiquitates,  tarn  sacras,  quam  profenas,  pertinent  breviter  et  perspicuaB 
exponuntur,  a  D.  J.  G.  Pritius.    Lipsisa,  1764,  8vo. 

The  jBrst  edition  of  this  important  work  was  published  by  Priti,  in  1704.  It  was  republished  by 
him  in  1722  and  1724,  with  additions  by  Knapp.  On  the  death  of  the  author,  a  much  enlarged 
edition  was  published  by  Hofmann  of  Leipzig,  which  was  still  further  improved  in  the  edition  of 
1764.  Perhaps  no  book  of  the  same  size  contains  so  much  important  and  accurate  information  on 
what  relates  to  the  intexpretation  of  the  New  Testament,  as  this  work  of  Priti  and  Holinann.  It 
is  full,  but  not  tedious ;  systematic,  but  not  stiff  or  formal.  Bishop  Marsh  says :  **It  deserves  to  bo 
purchased  by  every  student  in  divinity;*  and  Bishop  Watson  declares,  that  "he  never  met  with 
any  book  superior  to  this,  as  an  introduction  to  the  New  Testament"--— Or»M. 

Ernesti  Ii^STiTuno  Intebpretis  Novi  Testamenti.    Lipsiae,  1761  and  1809.    8vo. 

Elements  of  Interpretation  ;  translated  from  the  Latin  of  J.  A.  Einesti,  accompanied  with  notes. 
By  Moses  Stuart,  Ptofessor  of  Sacred  Literature  in  the  TheoL  Sem.  at  Andover.  Ajidover 
(Maiasachusetts)  1822.    12mo. 

Principles  op  Biblical  iNTERpRirr ation,  translated  from  the  Institatio  Interpretis  of  J.  A.  Ernesti, 
by  Charles  H.  Terrot,  A.  M.    Edinb.  1832.    2  vols.,  sm.  8vo. 

Emesti's  is  allowed  to  be  one  of  the  very  best  works  on  the  principles  of  biblical  inteipretatioii 
extant.  It  consists  of  Prolegomena,  and  three  parts :  1.  On  interpretation  in  general ;  2.  Die 
•means  of  discovering  the  meaning,  kinds,  and  uses  of  words;  3.  On  the  writing  and  judging^ of 
veisions  and  commentaries :  4.  On  the  nature. and  proper  use  of  the  hermeneutical  apparatus ;  with 
4  An  appendix  to  the  second  part,  on  the  interpretation  of  prophecy.  **  If  the  reader,"  says  Dr. 
Magee,  ^^uiould  be  desirous  of  seeing  the  style  of  the  New  Testament  fully  and  satisfactorily  handled, 
I  refer  him  to  Ernesti."  Of  the  English  translations,  that  by  Mr.  Terrot  is  incomparably  the  most 
complete.  The  edition  used  is  the  5th,  edited  by  Dr.  Ammon  of  €k>tha,  1809,  the  whole  of  whose 
notes  are  also  translated,  with  occasional  animadversions  and  additions  by  the  translator. 

iNTRODUcnoN  TO  THE  New  Testament,  by  Professor  J.  D,  Micha^lis,  translated,  with  notes,  &c. ; 

by  Herbert  Marsh,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  6  vols.,  8vo. 

Of  the  learning  and  researoh  displayed  in  this  valuable  work,  both  by  its  author  and  by  ih^ 
aooomplished  translator,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  in  too  strong  terms.  On  the  canonical  auAority, 
the  criticism,  the  ancient  versions,  and  the  mterpretation  of  ue  New  Testament,  no  book  supplies 
so  much  important  instruction.  The  theological  opinions  of  Michaelis,  however,  are  bv  no  means 
to  be  trusted.  .  He  was  deeply  tinctured  with  the  modem  theology  and  philosopher  of  Gennany. 
There  is  abundance  of  learning,  but  littie  appearance  of  piety  or  seriousness,  in  his  writings. — Orme^ 

IV. — ^BiBUCAL  Archaolooy,  &c. 
§  1. — Dictionaries  of  the  Bible, 

DicnoNAiRE  HisTORiQUE,  Chronologique,  Geooraphique,  et  LnTERAL,  de  la  Bible.  Par  Dom 
Augustin  Calmet    Paris,  1730.  4  tomes,  fol. 

Oalmet'b  Dictionary  op  the  Holt  Bible,  &c.  ;  M^  edition,  revised,  corrected,  and  augmented ; 
with  an  extensive  series  of  plates,  under  the  direction  of  Charles  Taylor;  and  a  series  of  frag- 
ments, elucidatory  of  ancient  customs,  &c.,  by  the  editor.    Loud.,  1829,  5  vols.,  4to. 

Calmet's  Dictionary  op  the  Holy  Bible,  by  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Taylor,  with  the  fragments 
incorporated.  The  whole  condensed  and  arranged  in  alphabetical  order;  with  numerous  addi- 
tions.   Lond.,  1832 ;  large  8vo. 

Calmetfs  dictionary  is  a  work  of  prodigious  labour,  and  forms  the  basds  of  all  subsequent  under- 
takings of  the  same  class.  The  great  accession  that  has  been  made  to  the  stock  of  information  on 
subjects  connected  with  biblical  literature  since  the  date  of  its  publication,  however,  rendered^  it 
necessary — ^not  only  that  it  should  pass  under  a  diligent  revision,  but  that  it  should  also  receive 
verv  laige  additions.  This  task  was  undertaken  by  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Taylor,  whose  ingenuitv 
and  diligence  rendered  his  fourth  edition  a  work  almost  as  complete  and  perfect  as  could  be  desired. 
After  his  death,  however,  a  fifth  edition  appeared,  with  very  considerable  improvements,  md  the 
addition  of  a  veij  copious  index,  which  greatly  added  to  its  value.  In  the  8vo.  edition,  the  editor  has 
effected  a  compendious  and  orderly  arrangement  of  the  materials  which  were  thrown  together  in 
an  arbitrary  and  desultoiy  manner  in  all  the  preceding  editions.  Speaking  of  this,  the  Eclectic 
Review  very  justly  says :  **  In  the  present  beautiftilly  printed  edition,  the  substance  of  the  five 
quarto  volumes  is,  in  a  condensed  form,  brought  under  one  alphabet,  within  the  compass  of  a  single 
volume,  in  imperial  8vo.  In  order  to  accomplish  this,  a  bige  portion  of  the  work  has  been  re- 
written hy  the  editor  of  the  fifih  editioB,  in  a  style  somewhat  more  concise  wsthmit  being  ksa 
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perspicuous ;  while  such  matter  (and  none  but  such)*  hafi  been  expunged,  as  could  not  be  deemed 
indispensable  by  the  biblical  student,  or  to  the  general  reader,  or  which  might  eren  Hiislead  him. 
By  means  of  wood-cuts,  the  most  important  graphic  illustrations  of  the  text  haye  been  preserved 
in  this  '  condensed  edition,'  which  cannot  fail  to  insure  the  publishers  the  warm  thanks  of  many  a 
student,  as  well  as  the  more  substantial  reward  which  can  alone  indemnify  them  for  the  under- 
taking— an  extensive  circulation." 

A  BiBUCAL  AND  THEOLOGICAL  DICTIONARY.     By  Richaid  Watson. 

A  Theological  Dictionary.    By  John  Buck. 

A  Dictionary  op  the  Holy  Bible.    By  the  Rev.  John  Brown. 

A  Theological,  Biblical,  and  Ecclesiastical  Dictionary.    By  John  Robinson,  D.  D. 

The  Bibucal  CyclopjEdia  ;  or  Dictionary  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.     By  William  Jones. 

All  these  works,  as  their  titles  indicate,  are  more  diverse  and  comprehensive  in  their  object  thaa 
the  dictionary  of  Calmet ;  this  being  strictly  confined  to  biblical  topics,  excluding  theology,  or 
*'  speculative  opinions,"  as  they  are  usually  but  improperly  called ;  while  the  works  just  enumer^ed, 
emorace  not  only  these,  but  various  topics  pertaining  to  early  ecclesiastical  history.  Robinson  and 
Watson  are,  upon  the  whole,  entitled  to  rank  the  hi^est. 

Parkhurst's  Greek  and  Hebrew  Lexicons  partake^  in  a  considerable  degree,  of  the  nature  of 
biblical  dictionaries. 

§  2. — Sacred  Geography. 
Samuelib  Bochabti  Geoqraphia  Sacra,  sive  Phaleg  et  Canaan. 

This  valuable  treatise  on  biblical  geography  is  found  in  the  third  volume  of  Bochart's  collected 
works,  Lugd.  Bat,  1712.  It  comprises  every  tmng  relating  to  the  subject,  and  is  a  treasure  of  saoed 
and  classiad  learning. 

Hadriani  Relandi  Palbbtina,  ex  monumentis  yeteribus  et  tabulis  adcuratb  iUustrata,  4tou,  2  Tois. 
Traject.  Batav.,  1714. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  elaborate  and  valuable  works  on  Biblical  Geography  that  has  ever  been 

Sublished.  It  is  divided  into  three  books :  the  first  treats  of  the  names,  situation,  boumdaiies 
ivisions,  rivers,  mountains,  and  plains  of  Palestine ;  the  second,  of  the  distances  of  the  piincipdL 
places ;  and  the  third,  of  the  cities  and  villages.  Almost  every  thii^  in  sacred  and  pro&ne  histrar 
relating  to  his  subject  is  brought  forward  by  this  laborious  writer.  The  work  is  illustrated  by  some 
excellent  maps,  tables,  and  engravings  of  coins.  It  is  reprinted  in  the  sixth  volume  of  Ugolino's 
Thesaurus  Antiquitatum  Sacrarum. — Orme. 

Sacred  Geography  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  By  Samuel  Wells,  D.  D.  2  toIs.  8to.  Oxford. 

The  same  ;  edited  by  the  editor  of  Calmet's  Dictionary,  4to.,  and  also  3  vols.  sm.  8vo. 

The  modern  Traveller.    Palestine,  1  vol. ;  Arabia,  1  toI.  ;  Syria  and  Aaa  Minor,  2  rob. 

The  Edinburgh  Cabinet  Library.    Palestine,  1  vol. 

§  3. — Natural  History,  ^ 

Samuelis  Bocharti  Hierozoicon,  sive  de  animalibus  sacrao  Scripturse.     Best  edit     3  rob.  4to. 
LipsisB,  1793. 

This  is  a  profoundly  learned  work,  to  which  all  subsequent  writers  on  Scripture  Natural  History 
have  been  greatly  indebted. 

Physica  Sacra  ;  hoc  est,  historia  naturalis  Bibliie,  a  Joanne  Jacobo  Scheuchzero  edita,  et  innu 

meris  iconibus  sneis  elegantissimis  adomata. 

This  elaborate  work,  which  has  been  printed  in  I^tin,  Gknnan,  and  French,  fi»ms  a  regniar 
comment  on  all  the  books  of  the  Bible,  where  any  subject  of  natural  history  occurs.  **  The  learned 
author  has  availed  himself  of  all  the  researches  of  his  predecessors  on  the  same  subject,  and  h» 
illustrated  his  works  with  JBO  engravings  of  the  different  subjects  in  the  animal,  regetaUe,  and 
mineral  kingdoms,  to  which  there  is  any  reference  in  the  Scriptures.  The  German  edition  was 
published  in  1731,  in  15  vols,  folio;  the  I^tin  ediition  in  1731 ;  the  French  in  1732,  8  Tois.  Mo, 
often  bound  in  four.    The  work  is  as  rare  as  it  is  useful  and  elegant" — Dr.  Adam  Clarke. 

Petri  Forskal  descriptiones  animalium,  amphibiorum,  pisdum,  insectonun,  yermium,  apue  in 
Itinere  OricntaU  observevit,  4to.     Hauni«,  177^* 

• Ejusdcm  Flora  iSlgytio-Arabica,  4to.    HaunisB,  1775- 

Ejusdem  Icones  Rcrum  Naturalium,  quas  Itinere  Orientali  depiogi  amant,  4tt>. 

Hannise,  177^* 

These  three  works,  published  after  the  death  of  the  learned  Swede  whose  name  they  bear,  cobi- 
prise  little  more  than  the  notes  made  by  him  during  his  tour  in  the  East,  whither  he  was  sent  hj 
the  king  of  Denmark,  to  obtain  information  illustrative  of  the  sacred  vmtings.  Thej  have  done 
much  towards  elucidating  the  natural  history  of  the  Bible. 

Olai  Celsii  Hierobotanicon,  sive  de  plantis  sacne  Scriptures,  8vo.    Upsalaei  1745 — 7* 
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WoLFFOANGi  f^ANzn  Animalium  HfiSTOBiA  Sacba,  AiDfltel.,  1643, 12mo,  and  4  torn.    Franc. 

ScRipnTRE  luAJ^TRATED  BY  NATURAL  SciENGE,  bj  the  editor  of  Calmelfs  Dictionaiy  of  tiie  Bible, 
4to.,  1802. 

This  work  comprises  a  laige  quantity  of  information  connected  unth  the  natural  history  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  also  the  first  attempt  made  to  arrange  the  yarious  branches  of  the  subject  in  system- 
atic order.  ^  The  Fragments"  by  the  same  author,  contain  a  good  deal  of  matter  of  the  same  de- 
scrintion,  which,  as  well  as  that  of  .the  first-mentioned  work,  has  been  melted  down  and  ananged 
in  tne  fi^  edition  of  Cahnet's  Biblical  Encyclopaedia. 

Illustrations  of  the  Holy  Scripture  ;  in  three  parts.    By  the  Bey.  George  Paxton,  2  yols.  8yo. 

This  work  contributes  lazgely  towards  illustrating  the  natural  histoiy  and  geography  of  the  sacred 
writings ;  while  the  strain  of  devotional  piety  which  runs  through  it  gives  it  a  claim  to  rank  very 
high  among  similar  treatises. 

The  Natural  History  of  the  Bible,  &c.  By  Thaddeus  Mason  Harris,  D.  D.  8yo.,  1824 ;  and 
small  8yo.,  with  engravings,  1830. 

A  very  learned  work :  somewhat  dry  and  uninteresting,  as  a  natural  histoiy,  however,  and  too 
much  prone  to  conjectural  criticism,  llie  small  edition,  edited  by  Mr.  Conder,  is  a  very  beautiful 
book. 

Scripture  Natural  History  ;  or  a  descirotive  account  of  the  Zoography,  Botany,  and  Geology  of 
the  Holy  Bible.  By  William  Carpenter,  Svo.,  and  12mo.,  with  40  engravings.  Odi  edition,  1836. 

§  4. — Sacred  Chronology. 

The  following  are  the  principal  works  on  this  branch  of  bibHcal  antiquities. 
LuDOYici  Gapelli  Chronologia  Sacra,  4to.    Paris,  1655. 

Capel  was  one  of  the  most  illustrious  scholars  of  his  time ;  and  so  highly  did  Bishop  Watson 
think  of  this  treatise,  that  he  republished  it  in  the  first  part  of  the  apparatus  to  his  Polygfott. 

Annales  Veteris  et  Novi  Testamenti,  a  prima  mundi  origine  deducti.    A.  Jacobo  IJsserio, 
Archiepiscopo  Armachano,  fol.     Genev.,  1^2. 
The  chronology  of  the  archbishop  is  that  adopted  in  the  margin  of  our  larger  bibles. 

The  Scripture  Chronology,  demonstrated  by  astronomical  calculations.    By  Arthur  Bedford, 

folio.     Lond.  1730. 
'  This  is  a  very  learned  work ;  but  being  based  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  Hebrew  numbers,  it  is 
superseded  by  the  following  one,  which  stsoids  on  a  more  sure  foundation. 

A  New  Analysis  of  Chronology,  in  which  an  attempt  is  made  to  explain  the  history  and  anti- 
quities of  the  primitive  nations  of  the  world,  and  the  prophecies  relatmg  to  them,  on  principles 
tending  to  remove  the  imperfection  and  discordance  of  preceding  systems.  By  the  B«v.  Wilham 
Hales,  D.  D.    3  vols.  4to.    Lond.,  1809—12. 

The  Chronology  op  the  Old  Testament,  and  its  connexion  with  pro&ne  histoiy.    By  Geoige 

Skene,  Esq. 

We  have  not  seen  this  work :  it  was  announced  for  publication  just  as  this  sheet  was  going  to 
press. 

§  5. — Biblical  Archoedogy  in  GenMral. 

The  Works  op  Plaviub  Josephus,  the  Jewish  historian.      Translated   by  William  Whiston. 

6  vols.  8vo. 

The  Jewish  wars  of  Josephus  are  much  more  interesting  than  his  Jewii^  Antiquities ;  the  former 
supplies  important  infi)rmation  nowhere  else  to  be  found ;  but  the  latter  is  full  of  fables,  except 
where  it  closely  adheres  to  the  Scriptures.  TTie  language  of  Josephus,  being  not  only  about  the 
same  age  with  the  New  Testament,  but  in  style  and  structure  very  similar  to  it,  much  advantage 
may  be  derived  from  it  in  the  interpretation  of  the  sacred  volume. 
Orioinbs  Hebraa  :  or  the  Antiquities  of  the  Hebrew  Republic.    By  Thomas  Lewis,  M.  A.  4  vols. 

8vo.    Lond.,  1724,  5. 

This  is  a  very  elaborate  work  on  every  thing  pertaining  to  the  religious  and  political  economy  of 
the  Hebrews,  derived  from  the  best  authorities,  Jewish  and  Christian,  and'put  together  with  great  care. 

Moses  and  Aaron  :  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical  rites  used  by  the  ancient  Hebrews,  obsored  and  at 

large  opened,  for  the  clearing  of  many  obscure  texts  throughout  the  whole  Scripture.     By 

Thomas  G^odwyn,  D.  D.  4to.  1614,  and  subsequent  editions. 

This  is  a  learned  and  generally  accurate  work,  which  has  become  a  kind  of  text-book  to  subse- 
quent compilers.     The  following  may  be  said  to  be  commentaries  upon  it 
Apparatus  Hisiorico-criticus  Antiquitatum  Sacri  Codicis  et  Gentis  Hebr£.      Uberrimis 

annotationibus  in  TTiomae  Godwin!  Mosen  et  Aaronem  subministravit  Johannes  Gottlob  Carpzc- 

vius.     4to.    Franoofurti,  1748. 
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Jewish  Antiquities  ;  or  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  three  first  books  of  Godwyn's  Moaes  and 
Aaron.     To  which  is  annexed  a  dissertation  on  the  Hebrew  language.  By  David  Jennings,  D.  D. 

The  Maniters  of  the  Aj^cient  Israelites,  containing  an  account  of  their  peculiar  custonU) 
Ceremonies,  Laws,  Polity,  Religion,  Sects,  Arts,  and  Irades,  &c.,  &c.    By  Claud,  fleuiy. 

This  book  contains  a  concise,  pleasing,  and  just  account  of  the  manners,  customs,  laws,  policj, 
and  religion  of  the  Israelites.  It  is  an  excellent  introduction  to  the  readii^of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  should  be  put  into  the  hands  of  eyeiy  young  person.— -Dr.  Home.  The  best  edition  is  that 
edited  by  Dr.  Adam  Clarke. 

AncRfiOLOoiA  BiBLiCA  in  Epitomen  redacta  a  Jcdiaone  Jahn.  8n). 

Jahn's  Biblical  AncHiEOLOOY.  Translated,  with  notes  and  additions,  by  M.  Upham,  asnstant  teacher 
of  Hebrew  and  Greek  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andoyer  (Me^sachusetts).    8to. 

This  is  a  valuable  work,  comprising  almost  eyerything  that  can  be  said  upon  the  topics  of  which 
it  treats.     Mr.  Upham  has  enriched  his  translation  with  many  valuable  additions. 

The  AirnqurriES  of  the  Jews,  carefully  compiled  irom  authentic  sources,  and  their  costoms 
illustrated  by  modem  travels.    By  W.  Brown,  D.  D.    2  vols.  8yo.    Lond.  1820. 

A  beautifully  written,  as  well  as  an  accurately  compiled  work. 

{  6, — The  Jemuh  rktutL 

LowMAN^s  Rationale  of  the  Hebbew  Ritual.    Bvo. 

Spencer  db  Leqibus  Hebr£0rum  Ritualibus.   2  vols,  folio. 

Gulielmi  Outrami  de  Sacbificiib  Libri  Duo.    4to. 

Outram's  Dissertations  on  Sacrifices,  translated,  with  notes,  by  William  Allen,  8n>. 

The  Reasons  of  the  Laws  of  Moses.  Froni  the  More  Nevochim  of  Maimonides.  Widi  neie, 
dissertations,  and  a  life  of  liie  author.    By  James  Townley,  D.  D.    Bvo. 

§  7* — MUcelianeoui  lUustnUumi  of  the  Scripturee. 

Observations  on  Divers  Passages  of  Scripture,  placing  many  of  them  in  a  liriit  aItoc;etiier 
new,  &c.    By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Harmer.  4  vols.  8vo.    With  notes,  &c.,  by  Admn  ulaike,  LL.D. 

This  work  is  almost  too  well  known  and  appreciated  to  require  distinct  mention.  Haoner  was 
the  first  writer  who  availed  himself  of  the  information  derived  firom  modem  histories  and  travels  t« 
illustrate  the  sacred  writings.  He  tiius  opened  a  new  source  of  criticism  and  iliustntiiHi  of  the 
most  extensive  and  sads&ctory  kind. 

Oriental  Customs  ;  or  an  Illustration  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  by  an  explanatory  applicatioa  of 
the  customs  and  manners  of  the  eastern  nations.    By  the  Rev.  S.  Burder.    2  vqu»  ovo. 

The  Oriental  Guide  to  the  Interpretation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  With  an  Ap- 
pendix, containing  a  general  and  descriptive  catalogue  of  the  best  writers  on  ihe  subject.  By 
the  same  author.    8vo. 


Oriental  Literature,  apoHed  to  the  Illustration  of  the  Sacred  Seriptoies,  in  which  the 
of  Oriental  nations  are  clearly  developed  by  the  writings  of  the  most  oelebnted  trafelkaL    fi^ 
the  same  author.    2  vols.  8vo. 


The  Eastern  Mirror  ;  an  illustration  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  in  whif h  the  customa  of 

nations  are  clearly  developed  by  the  writings  of  the  most  celebrated  travellers.    By  the  SeT«  W, 
Fowler.    8vo. 

Observations  on  select  Places  of  the  Old  Testament,  founded  on  a  perusal  of  Fsnons  Tn- 
vels  firom  Aleppo  to  Bagdad.    By  the  Rev.  William  Yansittart    8vo. 

Oriental  Illustrations.    By  the  Rev.  William  Roberts.    8vo. 

Fraohentb  to  Calmei^s  Dictionary  of  the  Holy  Bible  :  with  engravings.  By  Charles  Taylor. 
3  vols.  4to. 

Biblical  Gleanings  ;  or  a  collection  of  passages  of  Scripture,  that  have  generally  been  oonsidmd 
to  be  mis-translated  in  the  received  EngliE^  Version,  with  proposed  corrections :  also  the  im- 
portant various  readings  in  both  Testaments ;  and  occasional  notes  interspersed,  with  a  view  to  the 
illustration  of  obscure  and  ambiguous  texts;  with  several  other  matters  tending  to  the  geneial 
elucidation  of  the  sacred  writings.    By  Thomas  Wemyss.    8vo. 

An  Examination  of  Scrifture  Difpicultuss ;  elucidating  neariy  seven  hnrndredpcnsara  In  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  designed  for  the  use  of  general  readers.  By  WilBain  Usrpentfr. 
8vo.    Lgnd.,  182a 
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Abaddon^  symbolical  import  of  the  name^  615. 

Abana,  a  river  of  Syria,  457. 

Abarim,  mountains  of  Palestine^  ibid. 

Abel,  a  city  of  Manasseh,  ibid, 

Abei-meholak,  a  city  of  Judea^  ibid, 

Abel-^ittifn,  a  dty  of  Moab,  ibid„ 

Abomination  of  desolation,  615. 

Accad,  a  city  built  by  Nimrod,  457. 

Accho,  or  Acre,  a  city  of  Asber,  on  the  Mediter- 

ranean,  description  and  history  of,  ibid, 
Aceldama,  a  field  near  Jerusalem^  458. 
Achaia,  the  country  of,  described,  ibid, 
Achor,  a  valley  near  Jericho,  459. 
Achxib,  the  name  of  several  towns,  ibid, 
Acksaph,  a  city  of  Asher^  ibid, 
Acra,  one  of  the  mountains  on  which  Jerusalem  was 

built,  ibid. 
Aerabaiane,  the  name  of  two  districts  mentioned  in 

the  Bible,  ibid. 
Actions,  language  of,  123. 
Acts  of  the  Apostles.    See  Apostles,  Acts  of, 
Adad-rimmon,  a  city  of  Judsea,  459. 
Adarsa,  a  city  of  Ephraim,  ibid. 
Adiabine,  a  region  of  Assyria,  ibid. 
Adida,  a  city  of  Judah,  ibid. 
Admah,  a  city  of  the  plain^  overwhelmed  by  the 

Dead  Sea^  ibid. 
Adopti&n,  practised  in  the  East^  585. 
Adramyitium,  a  town  of  Mysia^  459. 
Adria,  a  city  of  Italy,  ibid. 
Adullam,  a  city  in  the  south  of  Judah^  ibid. 
Adultery,  symbolical  import  of,  615. 
Adulteress,  the  symbol  of  an,  ibid. 
Adumium,  a  town  and  mountain  of  Benjamin,  459. 
Africa,  countries  of,  mentioned  in  Scripture,  447. 
Agriculture,  its  importance,  566;  regulations  made 

by  Moses,  567 ;  mode  of  conducting  it,  568. 
Ahava,  a  river  of  Babylonia^  459. 
Air,  symbolical  import  of  the  phrase,  615. 
Ajalon,  a  city  of  Dan,  459;  and  of  Benjamin^  460. 
Alexandria,  a  city  of  Egypt,  460. 
Alexandrine  copy  of  the  Septuagint^  20. 
Alexandrian  era,  the,  339. 
Allegory,  rules  for  interpreting,  99. 
Allush,  the  name  of  a  place,  460. 
Altar,  horns  of  the,  symbols  of,  627. 
Alternate  parallelism,  the,  82. 
AmarQ,  tlie  name  of  two  mountains,  460. 
Amman,  or  Ammon^ho,  a  city  of  Egypt,  ibid. 
Amos,  the  Book  of,  160. 
Amphipolis,  a  city  between  Macedonia  and  Thrace, 

461. 

Amphitheatres,  Roman,  alluded  to  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, 603. 


Analogy  of  faith,  tlie,  94. 

Angel,  import  of  the  word,  615. 

Animals,  the  Levitical  distribution  into  clean  and 
unclean,  539 ;  various  kinds  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture, 542. 

,  those  selected  for  sacrifice  under  the  Mo- 
saic law,  326. 

Antioch,  a  city  of  Syria,  described,  401» 

Antiochan  era,  the,  339. 

Antithetic  parallelisms,  81. 

Apocalypse,  the,  date  of,  234;  its  struotuie  and  ma- 
chinery, 239;  some  of  its  imagery,  240;  impor- 
tance of  its  contents,  ibid. ;  predictions  in,  241 ; 
canons  for  interpreting  it,  iind. 

ApoUyon,  import  of,  615. 

Apostles,  Acts  of  the,  196 ;  author  of,  ibid, ;  his  qua- 
lifications, ibid.;  date  of  its  publication,  ibid.; 
object  and  plan  of  the  woriE,  tbid, ;  proc^  of  its 
authenticity,  199;  division  of,  ibid,;  its  s^le, 
ibid, 

Ar,  or  Rabbath  Moab,  a  city  of  the  Moabites,  461. 

Arabia,  physical  and  political  geography  of,  ^. 

Aramtean  language,  the,  4,  7,  note. 

Ararat,  a  mountain  of  Armenia,  461.  ^ 

Arbe,  or  Arba,  a  name  given  to  the  city  of  Hebron, 
463. 

Architecture,  state  of,  among  the  Hebrews,  552. 

Aristeas'  account  of  the  Septuiigiat,  19* 

Arithmetic  cultivated  by  the  ancient  Hebrewsy  573. 

Ark,  symbol  of  the,  616. 

Arm,  the,  symbol  of,  ibid. 

,  making  bare  the,  577,  note. 

Armenia,  the  country  of,  428. 

Armies,  Jewish,  402 ;  encampment  of,  403. 

Arms  and  defensive  weapons  of  the  Hebrews,  405. 

Amon,  the  river,  418. 

Arrangement,  chronological,  of  the  New  Testament 
Books,  46. 

Artaxerxes,  an  usurper  of  the  Persian  throne,  438. 

Arts,  the,  state  of  amongst  the  antediluvians,  647 ; 
and  in  the  time  of  Moses,  548. 

Ashdod,  one  of  the  cities  of  Philistia,  463. 

Asia,  physical  and  political  geography  of,  426. 

Minor,  geography  of,  432. 

Askelon,  a  city  of  Pnihstiay  464. 

Asmomean  princes,  381. 

Asphaltites,  the  lake,  417. 

Assyria,  physical  and  historical  geography  of,  428* 

Astrology  cultivated  in  the  East,  530. 

Astronomy,  scantiness  of  biblical  information  on,  ibid. 

Athens,  a  celebrated  city  of  Greece,  464. 

AthJetie  exercises,  allusions  to,  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, 604. 

Atmospherennd  other  natural  phenomena  of  Judea,423. 
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Atonement,  the  day  of,  900. 

Authenticity  of  the  biblical  writings,  260 ;  proofs  of, 

ibid. 
Authority  of  the  Bible,  270. 
Authorized  English  Version  of  the  Bible,  account  of, 

40. 
Avenarian  school  of  Hebrew  philology^  9. 

Baal-Gad,  the  name  of  a  city,  464. 

Gur,  a  place  so  called^  ibid. 

Babel,  the  kingdom  of,  434. 

,  tower  of,  466 ;  prophecies  relating  to  it,  467, 

477 ;  remains  of,  468 ;  its  fate  extraordinary,  477. 

Babylon,  the  country  of,  taken  by  Cyrus^  438. 

,  the  city  of,  464,  47a 

,  the  one  mentioned  in  Peter's  epistle,  229. 

,  symbol  of,  616. 

Baca,  a  vsdley  so  called,  479. 

Bageter'e  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  28. 

Concordance  to  the  Greek  Testament,  29. 

Lexicon  to  the  Greek  Testament,  ibid, 

Baladan,  a  king  of  Babylon,  434. 

Balance,  &,  symbol  of,  616. 

Baldness,  symbolical  import  of  the  phrase,  ibid. 

Barter,  inconveniences  of^  600. 

Baehanj  or  Batanea,  a  district  east  of  the  Jordan. 
479. 

Bear,  the,  symbol  o^  616. 

Beard,  the,  mode  of  treating  it  in  the  East,  579. 

Beast,  symbolical  import  of  the  phrase,  616. 

Bed,  symbol  of  being  cast  into,  617. 

Beds,  eastern,  described,  557. 

Belshazzar,  king  of  Babylon,  435. 

Berea,  a  city  of  Macedonia,  480. 

Bethany,  a  city  near  Jerusalem,  ibid. 

Bethel,  a  city  of  Palestine,  ibid, 

Bethesda,  a  pool  near  Jerusalem,  ibid. 

Bethlehem,  a  city  of  Judah,  and  the  birth-place  of 
Christ,  481. 

Beth-oron,  a  city  of  Ephraim,  ibid. 

Beihphage,  a  village  near  Jerusalem,  ibid. 

Bethsaida,  a  city  of  Galilee,  ibid. 

Bethshean,  a  town  of  Manasseh,  called  also  Scytho- 
polls,  ibid» 

Beth-shemesh,  a  city  of  Judah,  ibid, 

Bethulia,  a  city  of  Simeon,  ibid. 

Bezer  or  Bozra,  a  city  of  Reuben^  ibid. 

Bezetha,  a  district  of  Jerusalem,  ibid. 

Bible,  the,  original  languages  of,  4;  purity  of  its 
text,  11 ;  care  bestowed  upon  the  preservation  of 
its  text  by  Uie  Masoretes,  12 ;  principal  editions  of 
the  Hebrew  text,.  13;  the  punty  of  "its  text  first 
impu£^ed  hj  Morinus,  ibid. ;  collations  of  MSS., 
&c.,  by  Kennicott  and  others,  14 ;  celebrated  ex- 
emplars of  the  Hebrew  text,  15 ;  early  Versions  of, 
16 ;  sources  of  various  readings  in,  29 ;  history  of 
the  English  Versions  of,  39 ;  divisions  and  arrange- 
ments of,  45 ;  original  mode  of  writing  the  text, 
47;  difficulties  connected  with  its  interpretation, 
49;  its  multifarious  character,  50,  72;  the  mode 
in  which  it  should  be  studied,  52 ;  various  systems 
of  interpretation,  53 ;  moral  qualifications  for  read- 
ing the  Bible  with  advantage,  57 ;  the  nature  of 
its  revelations,  58 ;  literary  requisites  for  interpret- 
ing, 63;  to  be  interpreted  like  all  other  books,  71; 
poetry  of,  101 ;  symbolical  lan^age  of,  116,  615 ; 
the  various  books  of,  131 ;  inspiration  of,  244 ;  the 
media  of  divine  revelation,  249;  genuineness  of 
its  several  books,  254 ;  authenticity  of,  260 ;  fide- 
lity of  its  writers,  266,  and  their  perfect  agreement, 
267 ;  integrity  of  its  text,  269 ;  its  authority,  270; 
•  the  purity  of  its  doctrines,  274 ;  the  highest  source 
of  histoncal  knowledge,  333 ;  chronology  of,  336; 


eeogtaphy  of,  409 ;  natural  history  o^  529 ;  s^- 

bob  employed  in,  615 ;  difficulties  in,  645. 
Biblical  literature,  revival  and  progress  o^  in  modem 

times,  1. 
Bind,  to,  symbolical  import  of  the  phrase,  617- 
Birds  mentioned  in  Scnpture,  643. 

of  prey,  symbols  of,  617. 

Bitterness,  Bitter,  symbolical  import  of  the  phrases, 

ibid. 
Black,  Blackness,  symbolical  import  of  the  phrases, 

ibid. 
Blasphemy,  a  capital  crime  under  the  law,  389. 
Blood,  symbol  of,  617. 
Book,  a,  symbol  of,  ibid. 

;  symbolical  import  of  sealing  up  a,  638. 


Books,  various  forms  and  descriptions  of, 

the  ancients,  549;    select   list  of,   with  (sitical 

notices,  737. 
Botany,  scientific  arrangements  of  Scripture,  535; 

herbaceous  productions,  536;   com,  &c,  ibid.; 

fruitfulness  of  Palestine,  537. 
Bottomless  pit,  angel  of  the,  615. 
Bow,  a,  symbol  of,  617. 

Boxing,  allusions  to,  in  the  New  Testament,  607. 
Brass,  symbolical  import  of,  617. 
Braying  in  a  mortar,  a  Hebrew  punishment,  306. 
Bread,  preparation  of,  by  the  Hebrews,  693L 
Bride,  the,  symbolical  of  the  church,  617. 
Brimstone,  symbol  of,  618. 
Building,  style  of,  in  the  Levant,  553. 
Burning,  symbol  of,  618. 
Burnt-offerings,  description  of,  327. 

Casarea,  a  city  of  Palestine,  482. 

Philippi,  a  city  near  Lebanon,  4B3L 

Cesarean  era  of  Antioch,  the,  340. 

Cabalistic  system,  the,  9. 

Calah,  a  city  of  Assyria,  487. 

Cambyses,  lung  of  Persia,  438. 

Candlestick,  a,  symbolical  import  of,  618. 

Capernaum,  a  city  of  Galilee,  492. 

Cappadocia,  a  region  of  Asia,  ibid. 

Caravans,  descnption  of  those  of  the  East,  686; 

officers  of,  587. 
Carchemish,  a  city  on  the  Euphrates,  492. 
Carmel,  Mount,  419. 
Catholic  epistles,  the,  227. 
Calvary,  or  Golgotha,  a  hill  north-west  of  Jemsaleai, 

487 ;  the  place  of  our  Saviour's  cmcifibdop,  iM.; 

import  of  its  name,  ibid. ;  its  site  and  ideatitr, 

488 ;  sepulchres  in,  ibid.,  510 ;  present  slate  oL 

490,  510. 
Cavalry,  used  by  the  Hebrews,  405. 
Cedars,  symbols  of,  642. 
of  Lebanon,  symbolical  import  d  the  phme 

620. 
Ceremonial  law,  the,  uses  and  design  of,  188;  it* 

abolition,  292. 
Cerinthus,  the  doctrines  of,  refuted  by  the  evangelist 

John,  184. 
Chain,  a,  symbolical  import  of,  620. 
Chains,  punishment  of,  397. 
Chaldea,  geography  of,  433 ;  history  oi,  434. 
Chapters  and  verses  in  the  Scriptures,  cagin  and 

authors  of  them,  48 ;  evils  of,  ibid. 
Chariot-races,  allusions  to,  in  the  New  Testament,  90S. 
Cherem,  the,  described,  393. 
Cherubic  symbols,  620. 
Children  much  coveted  by  the  Hebrews,  684;  cxr- 

cumcision    of.    ibid,;    mode   of  educating  then 

amongst  the  Hebrews,  585 ;  privileges  of  m  finl^ 

bom,  ibid. 
Chittim,  a  country  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  492. 
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CMoraxin,  a  to'wni  of  Galilee,  4dn. 
Chrtmitle$,  the  Books  of,  140. 
dtronoiogp  of  tbc  Effyptians,  461. 

■  of  symbols,  118. 

ef  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  &c.,  340. 

Chrondlogieal  anangemenc  of  the  books  of  the  New 

Testament,  46. 
Ckronohgieal  T\tbk9, 188,  341. 
Christian  Church,  the,  286 ;  its  members,  287 ;  their 

duties^  2^. 
Church,  the,  279 ;  the  patriarchal,  ibid, 
,  Jewish,  280. 


-,  Christian,  286. 
-,  symbols  of,  618. 


CUicia,  a  dtj  of  Asia  Minor,  493. 

Cinnereth,  a  city  d  Galilee,  iM. 

Circumcision^  the  rite  of,  684. 

CUp,  a,  symbol  of,  620. 

Cifril  Law  qflhe  Hebretos,  391. 

Clauda,  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean,  447. 

Clay,  symbolical  import  of  the  phrase,  620. 

CHmaU  ofJudaa,  423. 

Clothing,  materials  used  for,  by  the  Hebrews,  676; 
yarious  kinds  of,  ilrid» 

Cloud,  a,  symbol  of,  620. 

Oitdtf#,  a  eity  of  Carta,  483. 

Coa,  a  place  mentioned  in  Scripture,  ihid, 

Cocecian  School  of  Hebrew  philology,  the,  10. 

Cojflns,  not  common  in  the  East,  690. 

CoUaHons  of  the  Hebrew  tex^  by  Kennicott  and 
others,  14. 

Cohsoe,  a  city  of  Phry^,  493. 

Colossiang,  Paul's  Epistle  to  them,  220;  its  date  and 
purpose,  221. 

Combat,  aJlusions  to  that  of  the  Grecian  games,  in 
the  New  Testament,  607. 

CcmmonumUh,  the  Hebrew,  383. 

Commentators,  oh  the  uses  of,  60 ;  danger  of  relying 
too  exclusively  upon  them,  61.    . 

Commereo,  coeval  with  society,  698 ;  mode  of  carry- 
ing it  on,  hi  the  East,  ibid, ;  extensive  amongst  the 
Phcsnicians,  ihid»,  and  Arabians,  699 ;  Solomon  ex- 
tended k  amongst  the  Hebrews,  ibid,;  introduction 
of  the  use  of  money,  600. 

Common  Referenco,  a  mode  of  composition  to  be 
found  in  the  Bible,  86. 

Conquering  Army,  the  return  of  one,  406. 

Constantinopolitan  Era,  the,  339. 

Context,  the,  of  a  passage  to  be  attended  to,  01 ; 
rules  for  consulting  it,  §2. 

Coos,  an  island  of  the  ArchipeUigo,  493. 

Corinth,  a  city  of  Greece,  Urid. 

Corinthians,  First  Epistle  to  the,  209 ;  the  occasion 
and  object  of,  ibid. 

— ■ ,  Second  EpisUe  to  them,  211 ;  the  occa- 
sion and  contents  of  it,  212. 

Com,  scripture  references  to,  and  the  modes  of  pre- 
paring It,  636. 

Corruptions  of  the  sacred  text,  12. 

Coup  de  rnHeU,  described,  426. 

CourU  of  die  temple  described,  309. 

of  eastern  nouses  described,  663. 

Covenant,  the  new,  46. 

CooerdMs  edition  of  the  English  BiUe,  40. 

Crammer's  Bible,  ihid. 

Creatures,  living,  symbols  of,  620. 

Crete,  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean,  446,  494. 

CredibiiOy  of  the  New  Testament,  266. 

Crimes,  punishment  of  under  the  law,  888. 

Criminal  Law,  the  Hebrew,  ibid. 

Critieism,  biblical,  state  of,  in  the  middle  ages,  1. 

■  ,  object  and  laws  of,  3. 

' ,  character  of  works  pertaining  to,  2. 

Cross,  death  by  the,  394. 


Croum,  a,  S3nnboI  of,  621 . 

Crucifixion,  a  Hebrew  punishment,  396. 

Cup,  a,  symbol  of,  621. 

Cursing  of  parents,  its  punishment  under  the  law,  390. 

Cyaxares,  king  of  Media,  437. 

Cycles  of  time,  339 ;  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  epact<«,  ibid. 

Cyrene,  a  province  of  Lybia  Pentapolitana,  494. 

Cyrus,  king  of  Persia,  ^37. 

Damascus,  a  city  of  Syria,  496. 
Daniel,  the  prophet,  his  early  history,  167;  his  pro- 
phecies,   168;    his  style  and  inspiration,   ibid.; 

analysis  of  his  book,  169.    . 
Darius,  king  of  Persia,  438. 
Darkening  of  the  sun,  symbolical  import  of,  G40. 
Darkness,  symbol  of,  621. 
Day,  a,  symbolical  import  of  the  term,  621. 
Days  of  the  ancient  Hebrews,  336. 
Dead,  treatment  of  the,  by  the  Hebrews,  689. 
Dead  Sea,  the,  417. 

Death,  symbolical  import  of  the  terra,  621. 
Debtors,  process  against,  under  the  law,  391. 
Debts,  proceedings  to  recover,  under  the  Mosaic  law, 

ibid, 
Decapolis,  a  district  of  Canaan,  496. 
Dedan,  a  city  mentioned  in  Scripture,  406. 
Dedication,  the  feast  of,  308. 
Demoniacs  mentioned  in  Scripture,  496. 
Desert,  a,  symbol  of,  622. 
DeserU  of  Palesthie,  423. 
Design  and  scope  of  a  writer  to  be  attended  to,  86 ; 

modes  of  discovering  it,  87. 
Derbe,  a  city  of  Lycaonia,  496. 
De  Rossi,  bis  labours  on  the  Hebrew  Bible,  16. 
Deuteronomy,  the  Book  of,  136. 
Dew,  symbolical  import  of,  622. 
Dibon,  the  name  of  several  cities,  496. 
Difficulties,  those  in  the  Bible  examined. 
Discrepancies  in  the  Bible  militate  against  the  theory 

of  plenary  inspiration,  248. 
Diseases,  various  kinds  mentioned  in  Scrinture,  661. 
,  mode  of  treating  in  Egypt  and  Palestine, 

f6irf. 
Disgrace,  marks  of,  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  698. 
Divination  and  incantation  capital  crimes  under  the 

kw,  389. 
Divisions  and  arrangements  of  the  Scriptures,  46. 
Divorce,  allowed  by  Moses,  683. 
Dor,  the  capital  of  a  district  in  Canaan,  496. 
Dragon,  a,  symbol  of,  622. 
Dress,  materials  used  for,  by  the  Hebrews,  676; 

various  descriptions  of,  676. 
Drinking  vessels  of  the  Hebrews,  694. 
Drink-offerings,  prescribed  by  Moses,  831  ;  imitated 

by  the  heathen,  ibid,,  note. 
Drowning,  a  Hebrew  punishment,  396. 
Drunk,  Drunkenness,    symbolical    import    of    the 

phrases,  622. 
Dtonysian  period,  the,  339. 

Eagle,  an,  symbols  of,  622. 

Early-rising  the  practice  of  the  Orientals,  694. 

Ear-rings  worn  in  the  East,  679. 

Earth,   the,  its  original  formation  and  subsequent 

changes,  633. 

: ,  symbolical  import  of  the  phrase,  622. 

Earthquake,  symbolical  import  of  the  phrase,  ibid. 

Easter,  cycle  of,  339. 

Eat,  to,  symbolical  import  of  the  phrase,  623. 

Eating,  mode  of,  amongst  the  Orientals,  696. 

Ecbatana,  the  ancient  capital  of  Media,  496. 

Ecclesiastes,  the  Book  of,  163. 

Eclipses,  the  theory  of,  probably  unknown  to  the 

ancient  Hebrews,  630. 
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Eden,  a  province  in  the  East,  496. 

JSditioru  of  the  Hebrew  Bible^  13. 

of  the  Greek  Testament,  26. 

Mdom  or  Idumea,  the  country  of,  604. 

^ypt,  ancient  names  of,  447 ;  divisions  of,  ibid,;  aym- 
bols  of,  448 ;  inhabitants,  449 ;  climate,  ibid, ;  his- 
tory of,  460 ;  prophecies  rekting  to^  462 ;  pyramids 
of,  ibid. 
,  river  of,  497. 

Ekron,  a  city  of  Philistia,  497. 

Elah,  the  Yale  of,  423. 

Elam,  the  ancient  name  of  Persia,  437* 

Elathy  a  city  of  Edom,  497. 

EMers,  Jewish,  286.   * 

,  symbol  of,  623. 

Eleutheropalis,  a  city  of  Judea,  497  • 

Election^  Jewish  notion  of,  214. 

Embalming  the  dead,  practised  by  the  Hebrews,  589. 

Emmaus,  a  village  of  Judsea,  497« 

Emphasis,  rules  for  detectinjg^,  96. 

Esarhaddon,  or  Sargon,  a  kmg  of  Assyria,  431,  434. 

Encampment  of  the  Hebrews,  406. 

Endojr,  a  city  of  Manasseh,  497. 

Efigaii,  a  city  in  the  south  of  Judea,  498. 

English  Versions  of  the  Bible,  history  and  character 
of,  39. 

Engraving,  an  art  well  known  in  the  time  of  Moses, 
651. 

Epacts,  cycle  of,  339. 

Ephesians,  Pauls  Epistle  to  them,  217 ;  its  date  and 
object,  218 ;  to  whom  addressed,  ibid. ;  its  style, 
219. 

Ephesus,  a  celebrated  city  of  Ionia,  498. 

Ephraim,  the  mountains  of,  421. 

Epic  poetry  of  the  Hebrews,  106. 

Epicureans,  the,  description  of,  610. 

Eras,  Chronological,  339,  343. 

Erech,  a  city  of  Chaldea,  498. 

Esdraelon,  the  plain  of,  423. 

Espousals,  as  performed  amongst  the  ancient  He- 
brews, 680. 

Evsenes,  the,  284. 

Esther,  the  Book  of,  141. 

Ethiopia,  description  of,  466. 

Euoharistie  offerings,  various  kinds  prescribed  by  the 
law,  329.  r  J 

Euphrates,  the,  a  river  of  Armenia,  498. 
,  employed  as  a  symbol,  636. 

E'uthalian  divisions  of  the  Greek  Testament,  47. 

Evangelical  history,  analysis  of,  188. 

EvU-Merodach,  king  of  Babylon,  436. 

Ejpchange,  media  of,  used  by  the  Hebrews,  406. 

Exegesis,  or  interpretation,  70. 

Exodus,  the,  illustrated,  687. 

,  the  Book  of,  133. 

Expiation,  the  feast  of,  300 ;  its  typical  character,  301. 

Eye,  an,  symbol  of,  623. 

Eyes,  mode  of  colouring  them,  678. 

Ezekiel,  the  prophet,  his  birth,  &c.,  169 ;  his  pro- 
phecies, 170;  his  style,  ibid. ;  analysis  of  his  pro- 
phecies, ibid, 

Ezion-Gaber,  a  city  of  Arabia  Deserta,  499. 

Ezra,  the  Book  of,  141. 

Face,  symbolical  import  of  the  phrase,  623. 

Eat,  symbolical  import  of  the  pluase,  ibid, 

FertUity  of  Palestine,  637. 

Festivals,  Jewish,  described,  293. 

Fire,  symbolical  import  of  the  phrase,  623. 

First-fruits,  offered  under  the  Uw,  330. 

FtrstHngs  offered  under  the  hw,  329. 

Fir-trees,  s^bob  of,  642. 

Fishf  mentioned  in  Scripture,  544w 

Flesh,  import  of  the  phrase,  623. 
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Flood,  a,  symbolical  import  of  the  phraae,-624. 
Food,  description  of  that  used  by  the  Hebrews,  6^3. 
Forehead^  the,  symbolical  import  of  the  phrase,  624 
Fornication,  symbolical  import  of  the  phrases  624. 
Forsterian  school  of  Hebrew  philolpgy,  9. 
Fountain,  a,  symbol  of,  624. 
Fowl,  symbols  of,  617,  624. 
Fox,  a,  S3nfnbol  of,  624. 
Funeral  rites,  those  of  the  Hebrews  descnbed,  689 ; 

entertainments,  691. 
Furnace,  a,  symbolical  import  of  the  phrase,  824. 
Furniture  of  eastern  houses,  667. 
Future  state,  Jewish  notions  of  a,  592. 


Gadara,  a  city  of  the  Decapolis,  499. 
Galatia,  a  province  of  Asia  Minor,  ibid* 
Gahtians,  £|>istle  to  the,  204. 
Galilee,  description  of,  413. 

,  the  Sea  of,  4ia 

Gamala,  a  town  in  the  Gaulanitis,  499. 

Games,  the  Olympic,  allusions  to  them  in  the  New 

Testament,  604. 
Garments,  various  kinds  of,  576. 

,  white,  symbol  of,  624. 

Gates  of  Jerusalem  described,  607« 

Gath,  a  city  of  Philistia,  499. 

Craza,  a  city  of  Philistia,  ibid, 

Geba,  or  Gibeah,  a  city  of  Judah,  600. 

Gehenna,  the  valley  of,  ibid. 

Genesis,  the  Book  of,  133. 

Gentiles,  court  of  the,  in  Solomon's  temple,  309 

,  symbolical  import  of  the  phrase,  624. 

Genuineness  of  the  biblical  books,  254;  ^cKtanal 

evidence  of,  265 ;  internal  evidence  of,  256. 
Geography,  a  knowledge  of  it  indispensable  to  the 

interpreter,  66,  409. 
,  the  science  of,  not  much  studied  by  the 

Hebrews,  574. 

-,  of  the  Scriptures,  409. 


Geology,  importance  of  the  science,  532;  vari«is 
theories  oi  the  earth,  533;  the  discoveries  o^  con- 
firmatory of  sacred  history,  534;  terms  vi,  nsed  in 
the  Bible,  536. 

Gerasa,  a  city  of  the  Decapolis,  500. 

Gerizim,  a  mountain  in  Ephraim,  501. 

Gesenius  on  the  Various  Headings  in  the  nsisiBtin 
Pentateuch,  18. 

Gethsemane,  a  village  near  Jerusalem,  501. 

Gibeah,  a  city  of  Benjamin,  ibid* 

Gibeon,  a  city  given  to  Benjamin,  ibid* 

Gilboa,  a  ridge  of  mountains  near  the  river  Jfiidia» 
ibid, 

Gilead^  a  mountainous  district  of  Judea,  iM. 

,  the  mountains  oi,  422. 

Gilgal,  a  place  near  Jericho,  502. 

Girdle,  a,  symbolical  import  of  the  phrase,  624. 

Gnostics,  the,  their  heresy  refuted  by  the  evaagdiai 
John,  186. 

Gold,  symbolical  import  of  the  phrase,  62^ 

Gospels,  the,  their  character  as  historical  reeovds,  173 ; 
proo&  of  their  having  been  written  bj^  the  pcnsBS 
whose  names  they  bear,  ibid,;  s^unons  ones,  in 
the  apostolic  age,  174;  the  ocjgm  eC  the  thies 
first  gospels,  ibkL  ;  four  separate  and  mdepeadcat 
witnesses  to  the  same  transactions^  175 ;  aaalyfii 
and  chronology  of,  188.  • 

Government,  forms  of,  mentioned  in  ScnptON^  9& 

Gozan,  a  river  of  Media,  502. 

Gradational  parallelisms,  81. 

Grammars  and  Lexicons,  Hebrew  and  Greek,  €4. 

GrammaHoaJl  knowledge  indispensaUe  in  the  ialnpie* 
tationoftheBible,  63. 

Grass,  symbolical  imp^^t  o£  the  phcase.  4BUk 
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Grecian  game*,  tbe  allusions  to  them  in  tbe  New 

Testament,  604. 
Grtivef,  manner  of  preserving  by  the  Hebrews,  591. 
Greece,  description  and  history  of,  442. 
Greek,  the  original  language  of  the  New  Testament, 

4  ;  prevalence  of,  in  the  times  of  the  apostles,  6, 

7,  note;   necessity  of  a  knowledge  of  it,  to  an 

interpreter  of  the  Bible,  64. 
Greek  New  Teftament,  the,  history  of  its  text^  25 ; 

principal  editions  of,  26. 
Gre^  VereioM  of  the  Old  Testament,  20. 
Greek  Grammare  and  Lemcone,  65. 
Griubach,  his  labours  on  the  sacred  text,  and  his  value 

as  a  critic,  26, 95 ;  his  classification  of  MSS.,  37. 
Groves,  consecration  of,  to  idolatrous  purposes,  597* 

Habakkuk,  the  Book  of,  167. 

Haggai,  character  and  style  of  his  prophecies,  171. 

Hair,  mode  of  wearing  in  the  East,  578. 

■     ■  ,  symbolical  import  of,  625. 

Haii,  symbolical  import  of,  ibid. 

Halah,  a  cit^  of  Media,  502. 

Hamaih,  a  city  of  Syria,  ibid* 

Hand,  symbohcal  import  of  the,  625. 

Haran,  a  city  of  Mesopotamia,  502. 

Harlot,  a,  symbol  of,  615,  625. 

Harmony  of  the  eospels,  188. 

— ^— —  £w,  398. 

Harp,  the,  various  kinds  of,  used  by  the  ancients, 

558. 
Harveet,  regulations  for  the,  in  Palestine,  569. 

■  -,  symbol  of  the,  625. 
Head,  the,  symbolical  use  of,  625. 
Meade  o£  courses  and  houses,  318, 
Healing,  the  art  of,  state  of,  amongst  the  Egyptians 

and  the  Hebrews,  560. 
Heat,  symbolicfli  use  of  the  word,  626. 
Heaven,  symbolical  import  of  the  phrase,  626. 
Hebraic-Greek,  style  of  the  New  Testament,  5. 
Hebrew,  the  ori^al  laniniage  of  the  Old  Testament, 
4;  origin  of  its  appellation,  6 ;  antiquity  of,  7,  8; 
a  knowledge  of,  indispensable  to  the  right  under- 
standing of  the  Bible,  63. 
■        pkikflogy,  schools  of,  8. 

Grammare  and  Lejrieone,  64. 

Bible,    See  Bible. 

Hebreme,  Paul's  Epistle  to  the,  223;   language  in 
which  it  was  wntten,  4,  5,  note,  244;  its  author, 
ibid. ;  its  object,  225 ;  its  importance,  ibid, 
Hebron,  a  city  of  Canaan,  502. 
Herbaceous  productions  mentioned  in  Scripture,  536. 
Hermoneutics,  sacred,  an  important  branch  of  dieo- 

logical  study,  49,  70. 
Hermon,  mount,  421, 503. 
Herodian  or  Idunuean  princes,  381. 
Herod's  temple  distinct  from  that  of  Zerubbabel,  d07i 

note;  description  of,  311. 
HeMon,  a  city  of  the  Ammonites,  503. 
Hierapolis,  a  city  of  Phrygia,  503. 
High-priest,  the  Jewish,  his  qualifications  and  func- 
tions, 315 ;  his  consecration  and  dress,  316 ;  his 
duties  and  tjrpical  character,  317. 
Jiills,  symbolical  import  of  the  phrase,  626, 633. 
Hinnom,  valley  of,  422. 
Historians,  ehataoter  of  tiie  sacred,  333. 
MiMtorioal  circumstances,  a  knowledge  of,  indispen- 
sable to  the  interpreter,  65. 
HistmHeal  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  the,  136. 
History,  sacred,  the  highest  source  of  historical  know- 
ledge, 333;   iU  importance,  834;  fidelity  of  its 
writers,  ibid, ;  its  peculiarities,  335. 
Holy  Land,  the,  accounted  sacred  by  the  Hebrews. 

303. 
Homi4fide,  ibrlnddeii  by  the  law,  389. 


Honour,  mode  of  doing,  in  the  East,  508. 

Hor,  a  mountain  of  Arabia  Petrtea,  503. 

Horn,  a  symbol  of,  626. 

Home  (Rev.  T.  H.),  his  theory  of  inspiration  unsatis- 
factory, 246. 

Horse,  a,  symbol  of,  627. 

Hosea,  the  Book  of,  160;  his  singular  marriage,  ibid. 

Hospitality  practised  in  the  East,  586. 

Hot  wind  of  the  desert,  £itality  of,  425. 

Houses,  forms  of  ancient,  553. 

Humility  necessary  in  reading  the  Bible,  60. 

Hunger,  symbolical  import  of  the  phrase,  627. 

Husbandman,  his  occupation  deemed  one  of  honour 
amongst  the  Hebrews,  567. 

Hutchinsonian  school  of  Hebrew  philology,  the,  10. , 

Ichthyology  of  the  Bible,  544. 

Idolatry,  the  ceremonial  law  intended  to  keep  the 

Hebrews  from,  290. 

,  a  capital  crime  amongst  the  Hebrews,  388. 

Idumaa,  description  of,  415, 504. 

Illyrieum,  a  province  near  Macedonia,  445,  512. 

Imagery,  poetic,  employed  in  the  sacred  vmtings^ 

108;  sources  of,  109.  , 

Incantation  of  serpents,  545. 
Incense,  oblations  of,  331. 

,  symbolical  inoport  of  the  phrase,  627. 

Insects  mentioned  in  Scripture,  546. 

Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  244 ;  various  theorief 

of,  245  ;  its  extent  and  character,  247. 
Integrity  or  purity  of  the  sacred  text,  269. 
Institutions,  sacred,  account  of,  270. 
Interpretation,  biblical,  revival  of,  in  the  seventeenth 

century,  1,  541. 
,  object  of,  3,  49,  70 ;   diffi* 

culties  connected  vrith  it,  49 ;  mond  qualifications 

for,  57 ;  by  whom  undertaken  amongst  the  ancient 

Hebrews,  53;  allegorical  mode  of,  deprecated,  ibid,; 

state  of,  during  uie  middle  ages,  54 ;  writers  on. 

56;   literary  requisites  of,  63;  usual  methods  oi 

treating  it,  7l. 
Introverted  parallelism,  the,  83. 
Iron,  sjrmbolical  import  of  the  phrase,  628,     ^  , 

Isaiah,  the  Book  of,  161 ;  arrangement  of  his  pro* 

phecies,  162. 
Islands,  or  Isles,  import  of  the  phrase,  in  Scripture^ 

512. 

,  symbolical  import  of  the  phrase,  628. 

Israel,  mountains  of,  ^1.  ^ 

,  the  court  of,  in  the  temple,  310. 

,  the  land  of, accounted  sacred  by  the  JewSj,303^ 

Italy,  description  and  history  of,  445.  ,  \ 

Jabbok,  a  brook  east  of  the  Jordan,  504^ 

Jabesh,  a  city  of  Manasseh,  504. 

James,  the  £pistle  of,  227 ;  its  chamcter,  object,  an^ 
style,  228.  ^ 

James  /.,  king,  his  edition  of  the  Bible^  41.  ». 

Japket,  a  place  near  Jerusalem,  525. 

Jehoshaphat,  the  valley  of,  422,  504. 

Jeremiah,  the  Book  oi^  ^83 ;  character  and  object  o^ 
his  prophecies,  164 ;  arrangement  of  his  discourses^ 
ibid,;  history  of  the  times  m  which  he  prophesied, 
ibid, ;  BtylQ  of  his  prophecies,  166 ;  bis  prediction^ 
of  the  Messiah,  ibid, ;  his  lamentations^  167*         v 

Jericho,  a  city  of  Benjamin,  504.  n 

,  the  phun  of,  505.  ^ 

Jerusalem,  the  capital  of  the  Hebrew  commonwealth^ 
505;  its  history,  506;  ichnogcaphy  ^.A\nd*l 
fortifications,  507;  present  slate,  508;  in^ocMmt 
places  in  the  city,  509 ;  popufotion«  611.       -.n     h 

Jewish  ritual,  \.\ie,  2SI^»  .     .,.'\ 

festivals,  2^,  ..      ..        .\ 

Hcts,  283. 
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Jesircel,  a  city  of  Issachar,  511. 

Jiofr,  the  Book  of,  14© ;  period  of  the  events  recorded 

in  it,  ibid, ;  scope  and  moral  of,  ibid, ;  doctrines 

developed  in,  150;  objections  to  its  divisions  into 

chapters  and   verses^  151 ;   Mr.  Good's   arrange- 
ment of,  ibid, 
Joel,  the  Book  of,  162. 
JohUy  the  evangelist,  183 ;   an  eje-witness  of  the 

facts  he  records,  ibid,;  design  of  his  gospel,  ibid,; 

purpose  for  ^'hich  he  wrote,  184;  analysis  of  his 

gospel^  185 ;   his  style,  187. 
,  the  first  epistle  of,  233;  its  date,  ibid,;  the 

travels  of,  235 ;  character  and  style  of  his  epistle^ 

237 ;  synopsis  of,  ibid, 

,  second  and  third  epistles  of,  238. 

Jonah,  the  Book  of,  159. 

Joppa,  a  city  of  Syria,  512. 

Jordan,  the  river,  415. 

xfwhua,  the  Book  of,  137 ;  importance  of,  ibid, 

Jubiiee,  the,  301 ;  its  design  and  typical  character, 

302. 
JudaufUy  corrupt,  282. 
Judaa,  or  the  Holy  Land,  its  various  names,  409; 

its  situation  and  limits,  410;  its  population,  411 ; 

inhabitants,  ibid, ;    divisions  of  the   land,  ibid, ; 

fhce  of  the  country,  415;  its  atmosphere  and  other 

phenomena,  423 ;   its  fertility,  426,  567 ;   natural 

history  of,  529;   villages  of,  552;    agriculture  in, 

567 ;  vineyards  of,  570. 
Jud»,  the  Epistle  of,  232 ;  canonical  authoritj^^  date, 

and  design,  233. 
Judges,  Hebrew,  their  independence  and  integrity, 

384. 

-^ ,  the  Book  of,  138. 

Judicature,  Hebrew  courts  of,  385. 

Judicial  procedure  amongst  the  Hebrews,  385. 

Julian  period,  the,  339. 

Jurisprudence,  Hebrew,  its  perfection,  384. 

Justification,  Jewish  notions  of,  213;   Dr.  Taylor's 

doctrine  of,  217. 

Kadesh,  several  places  of  this  name,  512. 

Kodron,  the  Brook,  513. 

JCennicott,  his  labours  on  the  Hebrew  Bible,  14. 

Kei/,  a,  symbolical  import  of  the  word,  628. 

Kill,  to,  symbolical  import  of  the  phrase,  ibid. 

Kings  of  Israel  and  Judah,  chronological  list  of,  in 
the  consecutive  order  of  their  reigns,  143 ;  main- 
tenance of,  384. 

Kings,  the  Books  of,  139. 

Labours  of  the  Jewish  literati  upon  the  Hebrew 

text,  12. 
Lamb,  a  symbol  of,  628. 
Lamentation  for  the  dead,  590. 
Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  the,  167. 
Lamp,  a  symbol  of,  628. 
Lampstand,  or  Candlestick,  symbolical   import  of, 

618. 
Laodicea,  a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  513. 
Laodicrans,  an  epistle  to,  218. 
Law,  the,  introductory  and  preparatory  of  the  gospel, 

250. 

,  Harmony  of  the,  398. 

■  ■  ■  ,  the  Jewish,  sections  of,  with  the  prophets,  as 

read  in  the  synagogues,  132. 
Lawyers,  Hebrew,  286. 
LeofBts,  symbolical  import  of  the  phrase,  628. 
Lebanon,  Mount,  419. 
Leopard,  the,  symbol  of,  616. 
Leprosy,  the,  description  and  treatment  of,  562. 
Letters,  Hebrew,  antiquity  of,  8. 
,  or.  Epistles,  mode  of  writing  and  folding 

thoui  in  tlie  East,  *>oO. 


Levites,  the,  their  dignity  and   clagse%  319;  tlwk 

duties,  dress,  and  numbers,  320. 

,  the,  the  musicians  amongst  ti^e  Hebrewi,  50D, 

Leviticus,  the  Book  of,  134. 

Lexicons  and  Grammars,  Hebrew  and  Greek,  64. 

Libya,  a  province  of  Egypt,  457,  513. 

Lycia,  a  province  of  Asia  Minor,  513. 

Light,  symbolical  import  of  the  phrase,  628. 

Lion,  the  symbol  of,  616. 

Literary  qualifications  of  an  interpreter  of  the  Bible, 

63. 
Living  creatures,  symbols  of,  620. 
Lydda,  a  city  of  Efphraim,  514. 
Lyric  poetry  of  the  Hebrews,  105. 
Locke,  Mr.,  his  mode  of  studying  the  ejustks  com- 

mended,  89. 
LocustSf  symbols  of,  628. 
Logic,  its  utility  to  an  interpreter,  65. 
Lord's  Supper,  the,  297. 
Luke,  the  Evangelist,  181 ,  the  object  and  character 

of  his  gospel,  182 ;  his  literary  acquirements,  ibid.; 

author  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  198. 
Lyoaonia,  a  province  of  Asia  Minor,  513. 

Maachah,  a  province  of  Syria,  514. 

Macedonia,  description  of,  446,  514. 

Malachi,  the  Book  of,  172. 

Malice,  crimes  of,  their  punishment  undet  the  Iav, 

390. 
Malta,  or  Melita,  514. 

Matthew's  Gospel,  original  language  of,  i,  176. 
Mamre,' the  valley  of,  423. 
Man,  structure  and  functions  of,  640 ;  bis  biblicd 

designations,  ibid, ;  the  seat  of  life,  ibid» ;  aaatosiy 

541 ;  his  intellectual  constitution,  ibid, ;  epmplica- 

tion  of  his  mental  faculties,  542. 

,  a,  symbol  of  the  phrase,  629. 

Man-stealing,  its  punisnment  under  the  law,  390. 
Manna,  symbolical  import  of  the  phxas<^  629. 
Mark,  a,  symbol  of,  ibid, 

of  the  beast,  ibid, 

Mark,  the  evangelist,  178 ;  the  date  of  his  fgasf^ 

ibid.  ;  wrote  under  the  instruction  of  Peter,  ilii*; 

wrote  for  the  instruction  of  the  Gentilei^  179 ;  dite 

of  his  gospel,  180 ;  language  in  which  be  vrate, 

ibid,;  his  st3'le,  181. 
Marriage,  celebration  o^  among  the  Hcibiews^fiOO; 

processions,  581. 

,  symbolical  import,  632. 

Masoretejf,  the,  care  bestowed  by  them  in  the  pie- 

servation  of  the  sacred  text,  12. 
Matthew,  the  evangelist,  a  disciple  of  Christ,  175 ; 

his  gospel  written  the  first  in  order,  176 ;  the  laa- 

guage  m  which  he  wrote,  ibid, ;  addressed  hisuelf 

especially  to  the  Jews,  ibid, ;  the  stroctuze  of  hii 

gospel,  177  ;  its  completeness,  178. 
Meals,  times  of  taking,  in  the  East,  594;  mode  of 

taking,  595. 
Measures  qf  <Uipacity,  length  and  ve^t  used  by 

the  Hebrews,  601. 
Meat-offerings,  description  of,  330;  vaiiOMB  kin^ 

prescribed  by  the  law,  331. 
Media,  history  of,  436. 
Medicine,  state  of  the  art  of,  amongst  the  Hebcevt 

560. 
Melita,  or  Malta,  an  island  in  the  MeditenanosB 

447. 
Merodach-Baladan,  a  king  of  Babylon^  434. 
Merom,  the  waters  of,  514« 
Mesopotamia,  description  of  436,  515. 
Metals,  use  of,  as  an  instrument  of  exchange,  6(V. 
Meteorology,  not  much  cultivated  by  the  llcUrcvs 

531. 
Metre,  Hebrew,  various  theories  of^  101. 
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M'trak,  the  Book  of,  162. 

Mifidie  ag99i  state  of  biblical  literature  in^  1. 

Mfleitu,  a  city  of  Ionia,  616. 

Mititary  ajfiiT9  of  the  Hebiews,  401 ;  exemptionf 

from  service,  iM. 

honours,  407. 

M\lkt  a  common  article  of  food  in  eastern  countries, 

694. 
Mill,  Dr.,  his  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  aa 
Ministers  of  the  Jewish  sanctuarj ,  316. 
Miracles,  Hume's  reaaoning  upon  them  refuted,  206  ; 

an  evidence  of  revelation,  270, 
Mirage,  the,  desoription  of,  426. 
Monarehs,  prepAmtions  made  for  the  joumeyings  of 

those  in  the  East,  689. 
Money,  superseded  barter,  600. 

used  by  the  Hebrews,  408. 

Moon,  cycle  of  the,  339. 

,  the  symbolical  use  of,  632. 

Months  of  the  Hebrews,  337. 

Month,  symbobca]  import  of  the  phrase,  688 

Moral  qualifications  necessary  for  the  interpretation 

of  the  Scriptures,  67. 
Morning  star,  the  symbol  of,  639. 
Mother,  symbolical  import  of  the  phrase,  633. 
Mountain,  a  symbolical  use  of,  U>id. 
Mountaims  of  Palestine,  419. 
Mourning  for  the  dead,  690. 
Murder,  ito  punishment  under  the  law,  389. 
Music,  antiquity  of  the  art  of,  668;  civil  and  sacred, 

ilrid,;   instrumenta  of,  mentioned  in  the  Bible; 

ibid, 
Mgsia,  a  province  of  Asia  Minor,  616. 
Mystical  sense  of  Scripture^  127. 

Ntthonassar,  a  king  of  Babylon,  434. 

Nabopolassar,  a  king  of  Babylon,  436. 

Ntthum,  the  Book  of,  163. 

Nnin,  a  town  near  Scythopolis,  616. 

Nakedness,  import  of  this  phrase,  634 

Natural  Histonf,  a  knowledge  of  it,  indispensable  to 
interpreten,  66. 

— — ^— —  of  the  Bible,  description  o^  629. 

Natural  phenomena  of  Judea,  423. 

Naxareth,  a  city  of  Galilee,  616. 

Nrbuckadnextar,  king  of  Babylon,  436. 

--,  his  disease  described,  666. 

Nedir,  the,  a  species  of  punishment,  ^8. 

Nehemiah,  the  Book  of,  141. 

Neptunian  theory  of  the  earth,  633. 

Nethinim,  and  stationary  men,  officers  of  the  Jewish 
tabernacle  and  temple,  321. 

New  Moon,  the  feast  of  the,  290. 

New  Testament,  the,  peculiar  style  of,  4, 6 ;  genuine- 
ness of|  deducible  from  its  style,  6. 

,  the,  title  of,  46* 

,  history  of  its  text,  26. 

Night  of  the  ancient  Hebrews,  836. 

symbolical  import  of  the  phrase,  634. 

Nile,  the,  description  of,  616. 

,  deposita  in  the  valley  of,  636. 

Nineveh,  the  capital  of  Abyssinia,  616. 

No,  a  country  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  627. 

Noph,  a  city  of  Egypt,  617. 

Nose-Brings,  worn  m  the  East,  679. 

Number  of  the  beast,  630. 

Numbers,  the  Book  of,  134. 

Oaks  of  Bashan,  the  symbol  of,  641. 

Obadiah,  the  Book  of,  169. 

iJfferings,  various  kinds  prescribed  by  the  law,  327 ; 

their  purposes,  329 ;  their  typical  character,  332. 
Oil,  symboucal  import  of,  634. 
Olive-tree,  symbolical  import  of,  ibid. 


Olympiads,  the, -340. 

Olympic  Games,  the,  allusions  to  them  in  the  New 

Testament,  604. 
Omar,  the  mosque  of,  in  Jerusalem,  609. 
On,  or  HeUiopolis,  a  city  of  Egypt,  617. 
Ophir,  a  country  mentioned  in  ttie  Bible,  617* 
Origen,  his  labours  on  the  Septuagint,  21. 
Original  languages  of  Scriploie,  £ 
Ornaments,  personal,  680, 

Painting,  not  cultivated  by  the  Hebrews,  662. 

Palsy's  Hone  Paulinee  noticed,  268. 

Palm-branches,  symbolical  use  of,  634. 

Palmyra,  a  city  of  Syria,  623. 

Palsy,  the,  described,  666. 

Pamphylia,  a  province  of  Asia  Minor,  617* 

Panim,  a  city  near  Lebanon,  484,  note 

PaphoM,  a  city  of  Cyprus,  617. 

Parallel  passages,  the  comparison  of,  furnishes  im- 
portant aid  in  interpreting  Scripture,  76 ;  various 
kinds  of,  77  ;  rules  for  comparing  them,  78. 

Parallelism,  the  ihythmical,  80 ;  various  kinds  dt, 
81, 107. 

Paran,  a  desert  of  Ambia,  617. 

Parashim  and  Haphtaroth,  the,  47* 

Parchment,  a  material  used  for  writing  ^POD^  l^»^ 

Parents,  the  crime  of  ouraiDg  them,  390 ;  strikiiig 
them,  a  high  crime,  Und, 

Parthia,  description  of,  436. 

Paschal  cycle,  the,  389. 

Passover,  the  Jewish,  description  of,  296 ;  mode  of 
celebrating  it,  296 ;  days  of  holding  it,  341  • 

Patmos,  an  island  in  the  ^gean  sea,  618. 

Patriarchal  form  of  government,  the,  382. 

Paul,  thQ  Apostle,  sketch  of  his  life,  200;  his  conver- 
sion to  the  faith  of  Christ,  201 ;  his  cbaraoter,  ibid,; 
his  speeches,  202;  his  epistles,  ibid,;  style  and 
character  of  his  vrritings,  208;  their  geauineness 
and  authority,  t6uf. 

Peace^fferings,  description  of,  329. 

Pella,  a  city  of  the  DecapoUs,  618. 

Pentateuch,  the,  account  of,  131. 

•,  the  Samaritan,  16 ;  various  readings  in« 


18 ;  its  value,  ibid. ;  ita  relation  to  the  LXX.,  28. 

Pentecost,  the  feast  of,  297. 

Perea,  description  of,  413,  618. 

Perjury,  its  punishment,  389. 

Persia,  physical  and  historical  geogmphy  of,  487. 

Pestilence,  the,  663. 

Peter,  the  First  Epistle  of,  228;  character  of  his 
writings,  229;  to  whom  addressed,  ibid,;  ita  de- 
sign, 230 ;  his  second  epistle,  ibid, ;  its  genuine- 
ness, 231 ;  ita  design,  \biid,;  ita  peculiarities,  282. 

Pharisees,  the,  284. 

Pharpar,  a  river  of  Sjria,  618. 

Philadelphia,  the  capital  of  the  Ammonites,  619. 

Philemon,  Paul's  Epistle  to,  222 ;  ita  date,  genmne- 
ness,  and  object,  223. 

Philifipi,  a  city  of  Macedonia,  618. 

Philippians,  Paul's  Epistle  to  the,  S19;  ita  design, 
220. 

Philosophical  sects  mentioned  in  Scripture,  609. 

Philosophy,  indications  of  ita  study  amongst  the  He- 
brews, 672. 

Phoenicia,  physical  and  historical  geography  of,  439. 

Phrygia^  a  kingdom  of  Asia  Minor,  618. 

Phylacteries,  Jewish,  description  of,  679. 

Physic,  the  theory  of,  not  much  studied  by  the  He- 
brews^ 660. 

Pillar,  a,  symbolical  import  of  the  phrase,  684. 

Pisgah,  a  mountain  of  Moab,  610. 

Pisidia,  a  province  of  Asia  Minor,  ibid, 

Pitkom^  a  eity  of  Egypt,  ibid. 

riaim  of  Palestine,  423. 
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392. 
Plutonian  theoty  <tf  tfid  ewth»  633b 
Pottry  of  the  sacred  writinffs,  101 ;  Tarious  theories 

.«(  ididl/  yarions  kinds  of,  lOft;  ihytlim  of,  106; 

imagery  inCroduced  into,  10& 
Palff§am9  tolBialed  by  Moses,  589. 
Portions  sent  to  the  absent,  among  the  HebiLWS, 

696. 
Poithumcus  punishments  of  the  Hebrews,  307. 
Poutta,  apfOFince  oi  Asia  Minor,  610. 
PraydPf.  t  OhrisUan.  duty,  288. 
-— ■   ■  ■  necessary  to  a  nffht  nndetstanding  of  the 

Biblc.OO. 
Prefudite,  freedom  fioom,  necessary  in  teadiog  the 

Pruenti  offered  to  superiors,  in  the  East,  696. 
P^mU;  Jewish,  their  consecration  and  vestments, 

olQ;  their  duties,  mainteoance,  and  courses,  310. 
Prijtoneri,  modes  <rf  punishing,  under  the  law,  802, 

397. 
Profane  history  corroborative  of  the  New  Testament 

history,  269. 
Pt^pyati^nqf  Christianity,  the  mpidity  of,  a  proof 
.  of  diidnB  interposition,  276. 
Prophecies,  various  kinds  of,  167 ;  double  meaning  of  ^ 

some,  168;  ohioiiol^gy  of,  Urid.;  geogiaphy  of, 

ibid, 

of  the  Bible,  character  of,  272.  *^ 

Prophecy,  an  evidenee  of  divine  revelation,  ibid. 

Prophetic  Books  of  Scripture,  164;  character  and 
contents  oU  165;  uses  of,  ibid.;  object  of,  166; 
style  o(  167. 

Prtjihets,  a  class  of  sacred  persons,  281 ;  their  mis- 
sion and  writings,  156 ;  inspiiation  of,  166 ;  lan- 
guage o(  ibid.;  order  of,  169. 

Proverbs,  the  Book  of,  163. 

Psalms,  the  Book  of,  161 ;  authors,  and  canonical 
authority  of,  ibid.;  the  structure  of  the  Psalms, 
>  ibid,;  the  chvenology  of,  162. 

PubHeans,  the,  held  in  grcAt  detestation,  407. 

Punetuation  of  the  original  Scriptures,  48. 

^nishmsnt,  various  modes  of,  prescribed  by  the 

Purim,  the  feast  of,  303. 

PurUy  of  the  biblical  text,  11. 

Purity  of  the  Bible  doctrines  a  proof  of  its  divine 

origto,  874. 
Pyramids  of  Egypt,  462. 

Rabbath,  or  Philadelphia,  the  capital  of  the  Ammon- 
ites, 510. 

Rabbinical  school,  the,  9. 

Racesi  alliii^ons  to,  in  the  New  Testament,  606,  607. 

Rkhi,  symbolical  use  of  the  phrase,  634. 

Rainbowj  Uie>  symbolical  use  of,  636. 

Rmns  or  Jodea,  424,  note, 

Rumah,  a  city  m  Benjamin,  619. 

Ramoth,  a  city  of  Gilead,  ibid. 

Recensions,  eaily  of  the  Hebrew  text,  26. 

■■      of  the  Greek  text  of  the  New  Testament, 
37. 

22etf,  symbolical  import  of  the  colour,  866. 

ifti|MKN,  a  station  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilder- 
ness, 620. 

Reptiles  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  644. 

Resurrection,  the,  a  doctrine  not  nnivefsally  believed 
by  the  HebreWs,  502. 

-*— ,  sy«aboliea1  import  of  the  phrase,  635. 


Ut^U. 


MeeeMion,  ^vine,  its  ori^al  form  and  media,  248 ; 
t  its  obfeet,-  250;  the  harmony  of,  ibid,;  its  conge- 

*hM1ity  with  th«  imtiae  and  destinies  of  man,  252 ; 

evidenees  of,  ibid,;  proper  mode  of  tresitiiig  ikesii,- 

ibid.;  proofs  of,  270. 


Reifetaiion,  the  Book  o£    See  Aipoea^rpie. 
Revimds  and  trium^  of  ClmstiaHty  pioofii  of  lit 

divine  origin,  276. 
Rheterie,  its  aaristanoe  to  an  iaterpeeter,  66* 
Rhodes,  an  island  in  the  Levant,  620. 
Rhythm,  Hebrew,  101. 
Rhythmical  paraUeHsm,  the,  81, 106, 107. 
Riblah,  a  city  of  Syria,  620. 
Ride,  to,  symbolical  import  of  the  phrase,  686. 
Rings,  nose  and  ear,  679. 
RUual,  the  Jewish,  288 ;  the  rationale  oi,  ditf. 
Rivers  of  Palestine,  415. 

River  of  water,  a,  sjrmbolical  application  of,  636. 
Ro^,  symbolical  import  of  the  phrase,  686. 
Rod,  symbolical  import  of  the  pnrase,  ibid, 
Rogers's  edition  of  the  English  Bible,  40. 
Roll,  a,  or  book,  s^bol  of,  617. 
Rolled  books,  desoriotion  of,  640. 
Roman  Ifidiction,  339. 
Romans,  Paul's  Epistle  to  the,  213;  its  date,  ibid.; 

language  in  which  it  was  written,  iUd, ;  design  of, 

ibid, ;  analysis  of,  216. 
Ruth,  the  book  of,  138. 

Sabbath,  the,  a  divine  appointment,  293;  Jewish 
mode  of  reckoning  i^  ibid, ;  obligationa  to  be  ob- 
served on  it,  294;  its  object,  md.;  its  typical 
reference,  297. 

Sabbatical  year,  the,  301. 

Sackcloth,  symbolical  use  of,  636. 

Sacred  places  of  the  Jews,  303. 

Sacrifices,  origin  of,  321 ;  enjoined  by  divine  au- 
thority, 323;  Mosaic  reguiatioDS  pertaining  to 
them,  326 ;  probable  mode  of  sealing  them,  327 ; 
several  kinds  of,  ibid, ;  their  purposes,  329  ;  Qrpi- 
cal,  332. 

Sadducees,  the,  aocount  of,  284. 

Sagan,  the,  a  superior  officer  of  the  Jewish  temple, 

3ia 

Salt,  sjrmbolical  use  of,  637. 

Salutation,  form  of,  amount  the  Hebrews,  506L 

Samaria,  the  country  of,  description  iit,  412. 

',  the  city  of,  620. 

Samaritans,  the,  286 ;  their  hatred  toward  the  Jews^ 

ibid. 
Samaritan  Pentateuch,  the,  16 ;  various  readings  is, 

18 ;  its  value,  ibid.;  its  rehition  to  the  LXX.,  22. 
Samiel,  the,  424. 

Samothrace,  an  island  of  the  JBgean  Sea,  447. 
Samuel,  the  books  of,  138. 
Sandals,  worn  in  the  East,  679. 
Saracus,  or  Chandanus,  a  king  of  Assjrria,  432. 
Sargon,  or  Esarhaddon,  a  king  of  As^via,  431. 
Saul,  the  nature  of  his  disease,  566. 
Sawing  asunder,  a  Hebrew  punishment,  395. 
Saxon  editions  of  the  Bible,  39. 
Scarlet.    See  Red, 
Sceptre,  symbolical  use  of,  636. 
Shechem,  the  capital  of  Samariay  521. 
Schools  of  Hebrew  philology,  0. 
SchuUeneian  school  of  Hebrew  philology,  the,  IOl 
iS'ctmee,  state  of,  amongst  the  Hebrews,  573w 
Scope  of  the  sacied  writers  to  be  attended  to,  86 ; 

modes  of  discovering  it,  87. 
Scorpion,  symbolical  import  of  the  terra,  687. 
Sn4et,  Jewish,  286. 

Sieilgf  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean,  447. 
Sculpture,  low  state  of,  among  the  Jews,  55S. 
Sea,  the,  employed  as  «  eymMl,  686,  637. 
— -^,  a  beast  of  Uie,  symb^rf  of,  616. 
Sealed  bosky  a,  symbol  of,  617. 
.Sealing,  symbolical  import  of,  687. 
Seasons  of  the  year,  sa  divided  and  desoribcd  by  thft 

Hebrews,  531. 
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Sect*,  Jcwisb»  283  ;  the  Sodduoees,  284 ;  the  Phari- 
sect,  ibid*;  the  Essenes,  285;  the  Samariums, 
ibid. 

9  philooophioa],  mentioned  in  Scripture,  600. 

Seia,  OT  Petra,  the  capital  of  Arabia  Petma,  521. 

Seleucida,  era  of  the,  339. 

Sennacherib,  a  king  of  Assyria,  430. 

SepheTy  a  mountain  in  the  East,  521. 

Septuagint,  the,  account  of,  19;  celebrated  copies 
of,  20;  state  of  its  text,  21 ;  value  of,  22;  prin- 
cipal editions  of,  ibid. 

Sepulchre,  the  holy,  on  Mount  Calvaiy,  described, 
488,510. 

Sepukhrte,  ancient,  488. 

,  Hebrew,  591. 

Serab,  the,  or  false  water,  425. 

Serpent,  symbolical  import  of  the  phrase,  638. 

Serpents  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  M4 ;  incantaticm  of, 
545. 

Service  of  the  Jewish  temple,  313. 

Seven,  symbolical  import  of  the  number,  638. 

Shalmaneeer,  a  kin^  of  Assyria,  429. 

Sharon,  three  districts  of  Palestine  so  called,  521. 

Sheep,  symbols  of,  638. 

Sheuhbread  prescribed  by  the  law,  330. 

Shield,  symbolical  import  ai  the  phrase,  638. 

Shiloh,  a  city  of  Ephraim,  522. 

Ships,  architecture  of,  amone  the  ancients,  557* 

Shawere,  symbolical  application  of,  635. 

Shuef.an,  the  capital  of  EUm,  522. 

Sick,  mode  of  treating  them  by  the  Hebrews,  561. 

Siddim,  the  tale  of,  422. 

Sidon  or  Zidcn,  a  city  given  to  Asher,  522. 

Signets  used  in  early  times,  551. 

Signs,  language  of,  123. 

Silence,  symbolical  import  of,  638. 

Siloam,  a  fountain  near  Jerusalem,  523. 

Simoom,  the  description  of,  425. 

Sin  or  Zin,  a  wilderness  of  Arabia^  529. 

Sinai,  a  mountain  of  Arabia,  523. 

Singing,  a  Christian  duty,  288. 

Sin-offerings,  description  of,  328. 

Sitting,  not  a  common  posture  in  the  East,  595. 

,  symboUcal  import  of,  638. 

Smoke,  symbolical  import  of,  639. 

Smyrna,  a  city  of  Asia,  523. 

Sodom,  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  Pentapolis,  523. 

Soil,  the  culture  of  the,  amongst  the  Hebrews,  668. 

Solonton,  the  Song  of^  154. 

Solomon's  Temple  described,  308. 

Sores,  symbolical  import  of,  639. 

Spain,  referred  to  in  the  Old  Testament,  446. 

Spiritual  diseases  to  be  found  in  Scripture,  127. 

Stars,  symbolical  import  of,  639. 

Stationary  men,  a  class  of  inferior  officers  bdoDging 
to  the  Jewish  Tabernacle  and  Temple,  321. 

Stoics,  the,  described,  609. 

Stone,  a  symbolical  use  of,  639. 

Stoning,  a  Hebrew  punishment,  394. 

Strangling,  a  Hebrew  punishment,  t^tdL 

Streets,  modes  of  building  them  in  the  Levant,  553. 

Sun,  cycle  of  the,  339. 

,  the,  symbolical  import  of,  639. 

Sword,  a,  symbolical  import  of,  640. 

Symbolic  language,  errors  entertained  upon  this  Umm, 
116;  origin  of,  117;  perfection  of,  ibid,;  capabili- 
ties of,  118;  chronok^of,  i6/(f.;  pennanency  of, 
ibid. ;  common  in  the  East,  119 ;  rules  for  inter* 
pretiufi^,  ibid. ;  writers  on,  123;  import  of  that  tm- 
ployea  in  Scripture,  615. 

Synagogues,  those  of  the  Jews  described,  314. 

Synonymous  parallelisms,  81 .     . 

Synthetic  parallelism,  the,  82. 


iSi^fHa,  de0eRpiian'of;44a^  divisions  itf,»l';  history 

o{,ibid.    See  Canaan.  -''* 

SyrO'Fh4Bnicia,  the  costly  of,  523. 

Tabernacle,  the  Jewish,  description  vi,  304 ;  Omr 
furniture,  305 ;  spiritual  import  «^  307* 

Tabernacles,  the  feast  oi,  206;  mod*  of  oelebmtui^ 
it,  iM, ;  its  typical  chonnter,  29SK  \ 

Tabor,  Mount,  420. 

Tadmor,  a  ci^  of  fihma,  528.  •  \ 

Tail,  the,  symbolical  appUcatkm  of  the  phrase,  Mfc  V 

Tarshish,  a  country  mentioned  in  the  Bifale^  524.      '  V 

Tarsus,  the  capitsl  of  Cilioia,  524. 

Taxes  paid  by  the  Hebrews,  407.  ••  • 

Taxing,  thai  mentioned  by  Luke,  2I&IL  H 

Temple  qf  God,  s^-mbolical  import  of  the  phniie, 
640.  ^    .    A 

Temples,  Jewish,  how  msDy  czisSed,  807;  dasaifU 
tionof,  30a  '• 

Temple  service,  the  Jewish,  deseribedi  318. 

Ttnts,  used  as  habitations  in  the  East,  552. 

TejT^,  sUte  of  the  ^blijBiO,  U. 

Thank^ving,  a  Christian  duty,  288. 

Theatrical  repiesentatioBs  not  paetised  by  tli9  H^A 
brews,  601  ;•  allusions  to,  in  the  writinn  of  Paul* 
602.  . 

T^ft,  its  punishment  under  the  law,  390. 

Theocracy,  the  Hebrew,  382. 

Theology,  bibUcal,  243. 

Thessuhniea,  a  city  of  Maoedonia,  524* 

Thessalonians,  the  Epistles  to  the,  205.  n*  \ 

Thirst,  symbolical  import  of  the  phrase,  640. 

Three,  symbolical  import  o(  ibid. 

Threshing,  symbolical  import  o^  ibid. 

Throne,  a,  symbolical  applicarion  of,  641. 

Thunder,  symbolical  import  of  the  phrase,  ibid. 

Tiberius,  a  city  of  Galilee,  524. 

,  the  Lake  of,  416.  .     . 

Tighth  Fileser,  a  king  of  Assyria,  439. 

Time,  divisions  of,  S3Q;  Hebiew  compolatioB  of 
338.  \ 

,  a  symbolical  import  of,  641.  v 

Timothp,  the  First  Epistle  to,  210;  the  date  of  k4 
pubhcation,  ibid, ;  its  object  and  contents,  21L 

,  Paul's  Second  Epistle  to^  226, 

Tindats  editions  of  the  English  Bibb,  40,- 

Tithes,  offered  under  the  Uw,  827, 331.  '  v 

Titus,  Paul's  Episde  to,  207 ;  date  and  cAnoaeM  of, 
208.  *^ 

Tob,  a  district  in  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  525. 

Tonuui9e«  in  JudsM,  425.  '   .\ 

Transmigration,  a  doctrine  prevalent  among  the  He- 
brews, 592.  A 

TravaiUng,  symbolical  import  of  the  phrase,  641* . 

Travelling,  provision  made  fbr,  amoo^Bt  the  Hc*^ 
brews,  586 ;  of  eastern  monaichs,  589. 

JVead,  to,  symbolical  import  of  the  phiass^  641* 

Threading  the  wine-press,  symbol  o(  643. 

TVees,  symbolical  use  o4  641.  .  .  v 

Tr^Kpass-f^gMngs,  descriptbn  of,  328. 

Tribute,  paid  bv  the  Hebrews,  407. 

Troas,  a  city  of  Phrygia,  525. 

Tropes,  rules  for  interpreting^  98. 

Tropical  sense  qf  wn-ds^  76,  96;  rules  fof  ioteipietr 
ing,  97. 

Trumpets,  the  feast  of,  dOa 

TVuth  qf  the  Bible,  260. 

Two,  symbolical  import  of  the  numbers  642.      ^  ..< 

Types,  the  doctrine  of,  124 ;  caution  necessary.min^ 
terpreting  them,  ibid. ;  what  aecessaiy  to  constf** 
tute,  ibtd. ;  rules  for  interpreting  them*  .125  ; 
mistake  of  Mr.  Home  on  the  subjeot,  ibid^;  note. 

Tyre,  a  city  of  Phcanicia,  625 ;  history  of,  526. 
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Ulcere,  symbolical  import  of,  639. 
tipper  garment,  the,  576. 
Utherian  era,  ihe,  339. 
Usury,  forbidden  by  the  law,  392. 
Ua,  Uie  scene  of  Job's  trial,  527. 


Falleye  of  Palestine^  422. 

Various  readings,  discovery  of,  in  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures, 14 ;  sources  of,  in  the  Scriptures,  29 ;  criti- 
cal value  of,  33;  modes  of  dealing  with,  ibid. ;  35; 
their  character  and  limits,  38. 

Veil,  the,  much  worn  in  the  East,  578. 

Verbal  paraiieU,  77. 

Verses  and  chapters  in  the  Bible,  origin  and  authors 

-  of,  48 ;  evils  of,  ibid, 

Versions  of  the  Old  Testament,  early  ones,  16. 

Vessels  used  for  drinking  by  the  Hebrews,  594. 

Villages  of  Judaea,  descnbed,  552. 

Vine,  the,  much  cultivated  in  Syria,  570« 
,  the,  symbol  of,  642. 

Vintage,  mode  of  conducting  it  in  Palestine,  571. 

Virgins,  the  parable  of  the  ton,  illustrated,  582. 

Vitits,  mode  of  paying,  in  the  East,  596. 

Vowei^ints,  Hebrew,  antiquity  of,  8. 

Vulgar  era,  the,  339. 

Watt,  SL,  spibol  of,  642. 

War,  ancient  practice  and  usages  of,  405. 

Warrior,  qualifications  of,  among  the  Hebrews,  405. 

Watchmen,  synabol  of,  642. 

Water,  syml>olical  imoort  of  the  phrase,  642. 

Weather,  the,  belie vea  by  the  Hebrews  to  be  under 

the  immediate  superintendence  of  God,  425. 
Week,  a,  symbolical  application  of  the  phrase,  642. 
Weeks,  Hebrew,  337. 

Weights  and  measures  used  by  the  Hebrews^  601. 
Wetstein's  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  27. 
White,  symbolical  use  of  the  colour,  642. 
White  thrwM,  a  symbolical  application  of  the  phrase, 

641. 

White  stone,  a,  symbol  of,  639. 
Widows,  provision  made  fot  diem  by  the  Mosaic  law, 
58^ 
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Wild  beast,  symbolical  import  of  the  phrase,  OICk 

Wildernesses  of  Palestine,  423. 

Wilderness,  symbolical  application  of  the  phra8ej622. 

Wind,  symbolical  import  of  the  phrase,  643. 

Winds  of  Judea,  424. 

Wine,  used  by  the.HebrewSi  593;  various  kinds  of, 

mentioned  m  Scripture,  594. 
Wine-press,  symbolical  application  of  the  phnae, 

643. 
Wings,  symbol  of,  Qnd, 
Woman,  a,  symbol  of,  ibid. 
Women,  court  of  the,  in  the  temple,  909. 
Words,  a  knowledge  of  the  power  of,  indispensable 

to  an  interpreter  of  Scripture,  64,  71 ;  rules  for 

interpreting  them,  73;  various  senses  of,  74;  tro> 

pical  sense,  76. 
World,  the  destruction  of,  mentioned  by  Peter,  232. 
Worship,  divine,  288. 
Writirtg,  origin  of,  116;  symbolic,  117. 

— ' ,  materials'  used  for,  548. 

Wycliff's  transition  of  the  Bible,  39. 

Xerxes,  king  of  Persia,  439. 

Xylophoria,  the  Jewish  feast  so  caUed,  332. 

Years,  sacred  and  civil  of  the  Hebrews,  338;  begin* 
ning  of,  341. 

Zarephath,  a  city  of  the  Sidonians,  528. 

Zaretan,  a  town  of  Manasseh,  528. 

Zechariah,  the  Book  of,  171. 

Zephaniah,  the  Book  of,  1^. 

Zerubbabefs  Temple  described,  311. 

Zoan,  a  city  of  Egypt,  528. 

Zoar,  a  city  south  of  Judaea,  528. 

Zoography,  the  Scripture  arrangements  of  Mosa  ud 
Solomon,  539;  oistinction  of  clean  and  unclean 
beasts,  ibid, ;  structure  and  functions  of  msDi  64D; 
animals  inhabiting  Palestine,  542;  birds  mentioned 
in  Scripture,  543;  fishes  noticed  in  Scnptoie, 
544 )  reptiles  mention^  in  Scripture,  tM. ;  idw4C 
tribes  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  646. 


THE  END. 


London: 
printrd  by  john  iladdon,  oastlb  stkiuet 
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